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COROT,     ko-ro,     Jean-BaptiBte-CBmiUe, 

French  landscape  painter:  b.  Paris,  28  July 
1?96;  d.  there,  22  Feb.  1875.  Against  the 
wishes  of  his  family  he  studied  ar^  first  under 
Michallon,  new  under  Victor  Bertin,  and  then 
passed  a  year  or  two  in  Italy.  In  1827  he  first 
ejdiibited  in  the  Salon,  but  it  was  not  till  nearly 
20  years  afterward  that  his  genius  in  landscape 
painting  was  generally  recognized.  The  last  25 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  afHuent  circum- 
stances (his  professional  income  being  im- 
mense, and  his   father's  death  having  I 


gendered  by  success.  In  1867  he  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Skilful  as  a 
figure-painter,  it  was  in  landscape  that  Corot 
excelled.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  nature, 
whose  aspect  he  idealized  on  canvas  with  no 
profusion  of  color,  but  in  sober  tints  of  brown, 
pale-green  and  silver-grays.  He  was  pre-emi- 
nently successful  in  painuiie  scenes  in  the  faiat 
lights  of  dawn  and  twilight,  behind  a  trans- 
parent veil  of  mist,  the  early  rays  glintii^ 
through  dense  foliage,  mirrored  in  sparkling 
water.  There  is  a  sameness  in  Corot  s  work 
which  forbids  him  the  very  highest  rank,  but 
within  his  own  province  he  was  inimitable. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  '  Danse  des 
nymphes>  (,1851);  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Se- 
bastian' (1833);  'Morning'  (1855);  'Evening' 
(1855);  'Sunset'  (1857);  'Orpheus'  (1861); 
'Rest'  (1861);  'Solitude'  (1866);  'Landscape 
with  Figures'  (1870);  'Pleasures  of  Evening' 
(187SJ;  and  'Danse  dcs  amours.'  The  Bos- 
ton Art  Museum  contains  his  'Dante  and 
\^rgil';  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  his  'Ville  d'Avray,'  and  there  are  various 
other  works  by  him  in  public  and  private  Amer- 
ican galleries.  Consult  Blanc,  'Les  artistes  de 
mon  temps'  (1879)  ;  Bigot,  Ch.,  "Peintres 
frangaU  contemporains :  Corot'  (Paris  1888); 
Claretie,  Jules,  'Peintres  et  sculpteurs  contem- 
porains :  Corot'  (ib.  1884) ;  Moore,  Geo., 
'Ingres  and  Corot  in  Modem  Painting'  (Lon- 
don 1893)  ;  Geoffroy,  A.,  'Corot  and  Millet' 
(New  York  1903)  ;  Gensej,  'Corot  and  Troyon' 
(Bielefeld  1906)  ;  Meynelj,  'Corot  and  his 
Friends'  (New  York  1910);  Rousseau,  *Ca- 
mille  Corol'  (ib.  1884)  ;  Robaut,  Alfred, 
'L'oeuvre  dc  Corot,  catalogue  raisonn^  ct 
illustr£  precjd^  de  I'histoire  de  Corot  et  dc 
ses  oeuvres'  (Paris  1905)  ;  Roger-Milis,  'Les 
artistes  cflebrcs'  (ib.  1891);  TTiomson,  D.  C, 
'Life  of  Corot'  (London  1892);  Stranahan, 
'History  of  French  Painting'  (1899);  Muther, 
'History  of  Modern  Painting'  (London  1907)  ; 


Van  Dyke,  'Modem  French  Masters'  (New 
York  1896). 

COROZAL,  Porto  Rico  a  municipal  dis- 
trict of  the  department  of  Bayamon  atiout  16 
miles  (direct)  southwest  of  San  Juan.  It  was 
much  damaged  by  a  hurricane  in  1899.  Pop. 
11,508. 

COROZO-NUT.    See  VBarABu;  Itory. 

CORPORAL,  in  the  army,  a  non-conunis- 
sioned  ofiicer  with  rank  under  that  of  a  ser- 
geant. He  has  charge  of  small  bodies  of  men, 
places  and  relieves  sentinels,  etc.  In  the  British 
army  there  are  also  soldiers  distinguished  hy 
the  designation  of  lance-corporal,  who  are  pri- 
vates acting  as  corporals  but  receiving  only 
privates''  pay.  In  the  British  household  cavalry 
the  sergeants  are  called  corporals  of  horse  and 
the  sergeants-major,  corporals  major.  This  is  a 
survival  of  the  organization  of  the  16th  and 
17th  century  cavalry.  In  the  United  States 
army  a  corporal  is  the  lowest  non-conunis- 
sioned  officer.  His  especial  duty  is  to  place  and 
relieve  sentinels,  fiie  corporal  wears  two 
chevrons  on  his  sleeve  as  a  mark  of  his  rank, 
the  lance-corporal  one  only.  A  ship's  corpor&l  is 
an  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  setting  and 
relieving  the  watches  and  sentries  and  in  gen- 
eral assists  the  master  of  arms. 

CORPORAL,  the  linen  cloth  laid  on  the 
altar,  on  which  the  sacred  vessels  arc  set  during 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Mass  or  Holy  Communion.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  veil,  which  is  used  to 
cover   the  chalice  and  paten,  and  the  palla  or 

fall  (q.v.).  Both  corporal  and  palla  must  be 
Icssed  and  when  not  m  use  are  carried  in  the 
burse,  a  square  pocket  of  cardboard  covered 
with  silk;  none  except  those  in  holy  orders 
being  allowed  to  touch  them  when  they  are  in 

CORPORAL,  The  UttU.  A  term  of 
affection  applied  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  the 
soldiers  of  his  Grande  Armee,  who  always 
remembered  that  be  began  his  career  as  a  sous<- 


includes  Hog^ng,  imprisoimient  and  the  deati 
penalty,  but  in  common  parlance  its  meaning  is 
more  restricted  and  refers  only  to  flogging  or 
whipping  of  the  body.  Various  extreme  and 
cruel  methods  of  punishment  once  in  vogue 
have  been  discontinued  in  Christian  nations,  but 
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CORPORAL  TRIM— CORPORATIONS,  HISTORY  OF 


ported  by  the  argument  that  whipping  which 
produces  sttnginK  but  transient  pain,  without 
mangling  the  boav  and  without  such  public  dis- 
grace »s  to  destroy  the  sense  oi  shame,  is  an  cfE- 
dent  corrective  for  those  cruel  or  brutal  or 
intractable  offenders,  such  as  wife-  and  child- 
beaters  and  'white  slavers,*  who  are  insensible  to 
the  punishment  of  confinement  or  other  ordinary 
penalties.  Corporal  punishment  at  the  hands  oi 
public  officers  as  a  punishment  for  crime  is 
usually  inflicted  by  flogsing  in  prison  or  at  the 

fmhlic  whipping  post.  It  slill  survives  in  En^ 
and  and  in  many  American  States  as  a  means 
of  discipline  of  convicts  confined  in  prisons. 
Corporal  punishment  was  once  considered  indis- 
pensable in  school  discipline  and  was  ven' severe 
m  form  in  the  schools  of  Europe  before  the 
advent  of  the  Innovators  (q.v.).  Since  that 
IKnod  its  moral  and  even  its  immediate  prac- 
tical benefiis  have  been  increasingly  questioned, 
and  its  practice  has  gradually  lessened.  Ameri- 
can schools  have  gone  farther  in  this  respect 
than  those  of  Europe.  This  form  of  pumsh- 
ment  is  forbidden  l^  the  school  law  of  New 
Jersey,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  re- 
stricted in  many  municipalities  of  the  other 
States-      See    Bastinado;    Cang;     Flogging; 

TORTUBE. 

Bibllograpby. —  Mann,  'School  Punish- 
ment*; Painter,  'Ifistory  of  Education';  Rein, 
'Outlines  of  Pedagogics' ;  White,  'School 
Management' ;  Wines,  F.  H.,  'Punishment  and 
ReformaUon'  (New  York  1910);  SaleiUes, 
'Individualization  of  Punishment'  (translated 
from  the  second  French  edition  by  R.  S.  Jas- 
trow,  Boston  1911);  Ives,  'History  of  Peaal 
Methods'   (New  York  1914). 

CORPORAL  TRIM,  a  servant  of  Uncle 
Toby  in  Sterne's  'Tristram  Shandy,'  He  is  an 
old  soldier  and  performs  his  duties  in  strictest 
military  fashion, 

CORPORATE  EXISTENCB,  Testa  of. 
See  Corporations,  Lbgal. 

CORPORATE  !pUNDS.  See  Corpoka- 
iioNs,  Lbgau 

CORPORATE  LIABILITIES.  See  Om- 
FOBATtOMs,  Legal. 

CORPORATE  RIGHTS.  See  Corpora- 
tions, Legal. 

CORPORATION  NUMBERS.  See  Cm- 
FORATioNS,  Legal. 

CORPORATION       SCHOOLS.  See 

Schools  —  Corporation,  and  National  Asso- 
ciation OF  Corpohatidn  Schools,  The. 

CORPORATIONS,  History  of.—  The 
origin  of  corporations  is  lost  in  antiquity.  The 
word  'corporation'  comes  from  Latin  corpora, 
from  a  Sanskrit  root  signifying  "to  form  into  a 
body."  'This  masterpiece  of  juristic  ingenuity  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  Romans."  Yet  they  are 
said  to  have  existed  in  Greece  (594  i.e.),  in 
Phoenicia  (900  a.C.)  and  possibly  in  Babylonia 
(2200  B.C.). 

A  recent  definition  is :  A  corporation  is 
'an  association  of  persons  to  whom  the  sov- 
ereign has  offered  a  franchise  to  become  an 
artificial  juridical  person  with  a  name  of  its 
own  under  which  they  can  act  and  contract, 
sue  and  be  sued,  and  who  have  accepted  tiie 


offer  and  effected  an  organization  in  substantia] 
conformity  with  its  terms.*  The  promineot 
ideas  are :  asioeioHon,  franchise  and  person, — 
so  related  that  the  association  'is  converted  by 
the  franchise*  into  a  new  person,  characterized 
by  unity  and  continuity.  •Groinis"  of  persons 
or  things  are  as  old  as  human  history.  Wolf- 
pack,  deer-herd,  bee-swarm,  must  have  been 
among  the  most  vivid  of  man's  pre-human  ex- 
periences. Hunting-pact  totem-group,  famBy- 
^roup,  war-hosl  were  ue  earliest  and  most 
important  of  human  experiences.  *Man  did 
not  make  society.  Society  made  man."  The 
primitive  fundamental  personal  conception  is 
■our*  or  "we,*  in  which  "my"  and  'I'  are 
included  but  not  distinguisheo.  The  'group* 
is  the  'entity,*  which  includes  the  individual, 
as  a  part  of  'it.'  The  family  was  a  permanent 
body,  with  perpetual  succession,  including  both 
the  living  and  the  dead,  forming  one  individual- 
ity, distinct  from  its  members.  Radin  says  this 
is  the  datum  to  begin  with,  and  its  corporate 
character  was  "much  more  dearly  apprehended 
than  the  conception  of  detached  individuals.* 
Primitive  society  was  organized  along  three 
lines:  (1)  Kinship,  luttural,  involuntary,  as 
tribe,  clan,  family;  (2)  Totemislic,  artifida!,  as 
phratry,  age-grade,  etc. ;  (3)  Ceremonial,  quasi- 
voluntary,  conventional,  as  secret  societies,  etc. 
All  these  were  continuous  units  with  distinctive 
names,  usually  with  religious  significance.  In 
Solon's  times  (c.  594  a.C.)  there  were  'demos,' 
■ph'ratries,*  "orgeoncs,*  'gens*  and  'elans.* 
So,  too,  as  early  as  the  8th  century  ac,  there 
were  many 'clanl ess*  people,  who  were  organ- 
ized for  iMonysos  worship,  on  the  model  of . 
the  existing  corporate  booies,  such  as  dan, 
phratry,  etc.  Tlie  Greek  terms  were  'thiasos' — 
band  of  initiated  religious  followers;  'orgeones* 

—  a  fraternity  of  worshippers  and  celebrants; 
•eranos,'— a  festal  band  of  collecta;  'koinon* 

—  things  had  in  common ;  and  'synods'  —  a 
meeting  together.  The  first  three  were  used 
disjunctively  and  last  two  collectively,  but  inter- 
changeably. In  Latin,  collegium,  a  group  of 
colleagues,  is  the  oldest  term;  corpus,  a  whole 
composed  of  parts,  is  next  in  frequency  of  use, 
and  interchangeable  with  collegium,  Sodales, 
a  group  of  companions,  was  used  for  oiScial 
brothertioods.  Universitas,  a  later  term,  signi- 
fied 'turned  into  one,  all  together,  collectively.' 

In  all  these  words  there  is  the'  idea  of  a 
imity  in  the  possession  of  something,  as,  e.g.,  a 
religious  rite  or  a  slave.  In  the  earliest  histoiy 
the  *outward  sign  of  all  corporate  orfpnization 
was  community  of  rites,*  carrying  with  it  the 
idea  of  continuity  and  permanency  of  assoda- 
tion.  Socittas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  used  for 
a  temporary  assodalion.  This  idea  of  per- 
manence persists  throughout  corporate  history. 
With  Ulpian  (220  a.d.)  'whether  the  individ- 
uals all  remain,  or  arc  all  changed,  die  corpora- 
tion remains,*  or  Bracton  (1260  a.d.),  a  cor- 
poration is  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  'always  the 
same  flocl^  though  the  sheep  successively  de- 
part"; or  Blackstone  (1765'),  'all  the  individual 
members  that  have  cxiste^  or  that  shall  ever 
exist,  are  but  one  person  in  the  law,  a  person 
that  never  dies,  as  the  river  Thames  is  the 
same  river  though  the  parts  are  changing  every 
instant.*  In  leSl  it  was  said  that  'the  whole 
frame  and  essence*  of  a  corporation  consist  in 
the  franchises  which  constitute  this  body  politic. 
Comyns    (c.   1?40)    says   'A  corporation  is  a 
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bf  Btadcttone  <1765>  and  Fiach  <1613>  is 
^  bntndi  oi  the  King's  prerogadve  exisltiiK  in 
the  bands  of  die  anbject."  Our  Supreme  Court 
(188?)  Mjra,  "A  frmchise  is  a  ri^i,  piiTilege 
or  power  of  {lublic  concern,  wiiich  is  not  to  ba 
exercised  bv  private  indivitfaials  .  .  .  but  should 
be  rcMrred  for  pnbKc  control  .  .  .  Corporate 
edacity  is  a.  frandiiie.*  Tiic  Continental  doc- 
trine is  the  same.  No  corporation  can  be  created 
without  authority  from  the  toTcttiga  or  state. 
This    probably   conies   irotn    the    Roman   law. 


•be 


catrcs  of  pohd^  conspiiaey  and  rMUircd 
regulation..  Solon  (c  600  .  x-c.)  ana  the 
XII  Tables  (4S0  bxl)  permitted  agreements  not 
conttanr  to  taw.  The  Bacchanalian  sacra  were 
forbidden  to  be  secntljr  celebrated  by  more 
than  two  men  and  three  women,  together,  by  a 
Scnatus  Consultum  (186  ax;,).  In  64  kc  boister- 
ous game  celebrating  colleges  were  dtssolved. 
The  Clodian  law  (58  ac.)  permitted  them  but 
the  Lidnian  Jaw  (SS  b-c)  again  forbade  them. 
Julius  Qnar  abolished  political  collegia  in  Rome, 
and  Augustus  (7  a-b.)  required  all  in  Italy 
affecting  the  public  to  be  sanctioned  by  emperor 
or  Senate;  Trajan  extended  this  to  the  prov- 
inces (96-117  A.n),  and  ty  the  time  of  Gaiua 
(c  ISO  A.a)  and  Uardan  (<i  215  a.d.),  unless 
'  a  collegium  is  specifically  authorised  it  b  illid^ 
and  its  assembhes  seditious. 

The  Carolihgians  prt^bited  gnilds,  unless 
authorized,  on  the  Continent,  while  the  C^on~ 
isti,  especially  Innocent  iV  (L243-54  A.D.), 
evolved  the  daelrine  that  the  corporation  must 
be  the  creature  of  the  state.  As  Uaitland  says : 
'Into  its  nostrils  the  state  must  breathe  the 
breadi  of-  fictitiouB  life,  for  otherwise  it  would 
be  no  ammated  body,  but  individualistic  dust.* 
These  views  found  their  way  into  English  law 
by  1376,  when  "None  but  the  King  can  make  a 
corporation,*  which  is  still  the  rule.  Althouf^ 
this  "ri^t  to  be  a  corporation'  in  recent  times 
13  now  eztoided  to  all  who  comply  with  a  few 
general  provisions,  and  not  by  special  grant 
to  only  a  few  persons,  this  has  not  changed  the 
legal  nature  of  the  grant  The  effect  of  such 
a  grant  is  to  convert  the  group  of  persons  to 
whom  the  grant'is  made  into  "a  legal  or  juristic 
person,*  for  the  purposes  specified,  and  give 
them  a  different  legal  status  from  what  they 
Otherwise  would  have.  'Personal  signified  the 
mask  an  actor  wore  to  indicate  hia  part  in  a 
play,  and  in  law  a  "^tsoa'  is  a  subject  of  legal 
rights  and  oUtgations,  and  could  be  applied  to 
either  human  Mings  or  things.  Amos  says  this 
idea  had  been  apuied  to  corporations  long  be- 
fore Justinian  (527-65  a.d),  but  Pollock  and 
Uaitland  say  it  is  not  so  plainly  written  in  the 
Roman  law  books  that  the  Glossators  (110(^ 
1250)  or  Btacton's  master,  Azo  (c.  1230), 
giasped  it.  This  co^K>rate  personality  is  often 
said  to  be  invisiUe,  incorporeal,  intangible,  im- 
mortal,  existing  oolv  in  contemplation  of  law, 
a  mystical  body  net  found  in  the  world  of  sense, 
an  impalpable  and  intangible  creation  of  human 
tbougnt,  a  figure  of  speech,  an  abstraction,  a 
fiction,  a  mere  name, 

On  the  other  hand  it  Is  said  it  "is  nt>  fictioD, 


a*  any  aggr^^te  of  men,  a  corftu  corforatum, 
a  botfy  made  up  of  several  bodies.*  These  are 
different  sides  of  the  same  thii^.  >A  natural 
person  is  a  natural  organism,  a  {diysical  body 
and  a  legal  conception.  A  corporation  is  a 
conventional  orgamsm,  a  physical  body  and  a 
legal  conception.  From  die  earliest  times  (ireek 
and  Roman  corporations  are  found  in  possession 
of  property,  stated  to  be  that  of  the  corP%r, 
and  not  oi  the  members  jointly.  When  they 
died  no  action  de  commune  dividendo  arose. 
In  Rome  what  the  corporation  owed  the  mem- 
beis  did  not  ove,  nor  iht  reverse;  the  agent  or 
slave  of  4fae  conmration  was  not  that  of  the 
members;  its  properly  was  liable  for  its  debts, 
but  not  for  theirs,  nor  theirs  for  its ;  a  member 
could  be  its  debtor  or  creditor.  What  the 
greater  part  did  was  done  by  all ;  it  took  three 
persons  to  make  a  corporation  but  if  reduced 
to  one  person,  the  corporation  continued  {sttt 
nomen  unipersitat)  ;  it  was  doubtful  if  a  mu- 
nicipal body  could  be  guilty  of  deceit  (.municipet 
dolo  facert  non  poaunt')  ;  a  slave  of  the  corpo- 
ration could  be  required  to  testify  against  the 
members  for  be  does  not  belong  to  them  but 
to  it  {%ec  plurium  lervuj  corporis)  ;  and  a 
municipality^  stood  in  die  place  of  a  person 
(Persona  vUt  fungitur).  Sudi  is  the  summary 
of  the  Digest  provisions  (c.  528  a.d.).  These 
were  not  wholly  clear  to  Middle  Age  lawyers. 
The  churchmen  knew  Saint  Paul's  *We  are 
baptized  to  form  one  Body.'  Church  was  lit- 
rally  *the  Lord's  house,*  but  eccltsia  was  the 
assembly  of  its  members.  Univertitas  signified 
a  group;  or  association.  From  the  2d  century 
church  property  had  been  under  the  control  of 
the  bishop.  Early  form  books  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury suggested  grants  could  be  "to  the  church, 
built  in  honor  of  Saint  Paul,  to  the  monastery 
Called  X,  where  A  is  abbot.*  Gradually  legits 
began  to  draw  distinctions  between  umversitas 
and  .other  co-owners.  The  (^onists  caught 
the  idea  and  appUed  it  to  the  church:  "The 
Eccltjia  is  an  Universitat,  and  the  Universilat 
is  a  persona.'  This  was  fully  worked  out  by 
Innocent  IV  (1243-54)  and  Bartolus  (I31+-57), 
These  general  ideas  were  worked  out  anew 
in  England,  The  course  of  development  was 
tbrou^  (I)  church;  (2)  municipality;  (3) 
guild;  (4)  regulated  company;  and  (5)  stock 
corporation.  The  Saxon  who  built  a  kitchen 
ancf  'God-house*  on  his  land  thou^t  he  owned 
one  as   much   as   the   other,  although  it  was 

Kidually  realiied  that  the  pastor  and  his  flock 
d  some  interests  in  the  latter.  Grants  were 
usually  made :  'To  Saint  Andrew  and  thy 
Churdi,'  at,  etc;  "Saint  Paul  holds  land,*  etc; 
*M  holds  of  Saint  Peter" ;  "Canons  of  L.  hold* ; 
•The  Church  the  Abbey,  or  the  Abbot  of  Ely 
holds,*  etc.,  had  the  same  meaning.  As  these 
saints  retired  the  rector,  abbots  and  bishops 
seemed  to  become  owners,  but  yet  not  in  their 
own  right  but  as  representatives  of  the  Church, 
and  as  a  succession  of  rectors,  abbots,  etc.,  so 
one  could  sue  for  the  lands  his  predecessor  had 
possessed.  So,  too,  there  were  grotq»,  such  as 
S:anons  of  H,,*  or  "dean  and  cluipter,'  "master 
and  brethren,"  ownii^  lands,  wlio  administered 
in  meetings  by  resolutions,  and  who  could  Mie 
and  be  sued.  Such  was  being  done  before 
1200  A.D. 

Roman  mimicipia  were  numerous  over  the 
Western  world  in  the  1st  century  A.D.,  even  in 
En^and.    They  were  modeled  after  Rome,  with 
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i  of  local  self-government  The 
Saxon  invaders  frequently  used  them  for  camps, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  continuity  of  organiza- 
tion. The  "burh"  — the  fort  on  the  hiU,  sur- 
rounded by  hedge  or  wall,  at  a  cross  roads  or 
river  ford,  where  defense  was  needed,  a  natural 
place  for  trade,  an  asylum  for  the  tribe  and 
administrative  centre  for  a  district, —  with  all 
sorts  of  persons  and  all  kinds  of  tenure,  with 
a  reeve  to  collect  dues,  rents,  fines, — was  the 
land  community  on  its  way  to  corporate  exist- 
ence. As  early  as  the  10th  century  it  had  pleas 
of  life,  liberty  and  land,  and  numerous  local 
customs,  and  Acre  was  such  a  place  in  nearly 
every  shire  in  Domesday  survey,  upon  which  a 
separate  or  special  return  was  made.  From 
Norman  times,  the  °^farm>  of  the  borou^  had 
been  rendered  by  the  sherifF  of  the  county. 
But  the  king  was  willing  to  accept  a  "composi- 
tion," and  the  "burgesses,"  wishing  to  have  the 
amount  fixed,  raised  money  to  buy  a  "charter' 
'granting  this  privilege  and  confirming  their 
customs.  In  1130  Lincoln  did  this,  and  perhaps 
this  had  been  done  much  earlier.  In  1161-89 
Henry  11  delivered  'my  borough  of  Gun- 
bridge"  to  "my  burgesses  of  Cambrictee,"  to 
render  same  "larm*  as  before.  John,  in  1201. 
did  the  same  to  them  and  "their  heirs,  to  hold 
in  inheritance  of  us."  Edward  11  (1313)  con- 
firmed them  to  them  and  "their  heirs  and  snc- 
cessors";  and  in   1382  Richard  II  confimied  a 

Elea  saying  that  the  borough  of  Cambridge  was 
one  body  and  one  comrnnnity  incorporate  in 
itself.*  After  this  numerous  confirmations  of 
the  charters  were  made  until  finally  in  160S 
James  J  by  charter  declared  the  borough  of 
Cambridge  'shall  be  made  and  shall  be  one 
body  corporate  and  politic  in  deed,  fact  and 
name  by  the  name  of  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Cambridge,*  As 
earW  as  1311  a  borough  is  called  a  ''corps'^;  in 
1346  the  "Commonalty  of  London*  csui  sue  "as 
a  single  person,"  and  by  1391  they  were  "as 
perpetual  as  men  of  religion,*  while  by  1A30 
"the  Commonalty  and  bailiffs  of  Iipswich  are 
by  this  name  a  person  and  an  entire  corps.* 
lltat  the  minority  should  be  bound  by  the  will 
of  the  majoriy  probably  was  taken  from  the 
diurch's  doctrine  of  the  major  pars  in  church 
assemblies  and  the  original  practice  of  the 
Teutonic  town-meeting.  The  franchises  of  the 
boroughs  were  various  privileges  of  jurisdic- 
tion, tenure,  official,  self-government,  taxation, 
by-laws,  mercantile  trading,  etc.,  as  well  as 
providing  in  their  own  way  for  the  'farm*  of 
the  borough. 

"Gild*  (geld)  signiiiea  worship,  feast,  con- 
tribution, Roman  trade  gilds, —  collegia  opifi- 
eitm, —  attributed  to  Numa  (c.  700  B.C.)  were 
numerous, —  44  kinds  were  known  to  exist  in 
Imperial  Rome, —  and  included  weavers,  fullers, 
dyers,  shoemakers,  doctors,  teachers,  painters, 
flute  players,  smiths,  goldsmiths  and  tanners. 
Smiths  are  the  only  ones  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  inscriptions  in  England.  Although  they 
existed  in  nearly  every  municipality  of  the 
empire,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  survived  the 
bartianan  invasion,  and  became  continuous  with 
the  Middle  Age  gilds.  They  are  mentioned 
about  800  A.D.  in  the  Carolingian  Capitularies, 
as  CoHspirationt.  They  existed  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  in  England,  and  soon  after- 
ward were  widely  spread  trade  organizations 
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supervising  the  trade,  conditions,  ^^ceases, 
pnces,  material,  tools,  labor,  hours,  wages,  ap- 
prentices, worlananship,  weights  and  measures, 
m  the  trading  towns.  There  were  religiout, 
merchant  and  craft, —  the  members  being  bound 
together  by  social,  religious,  commercial  or 
other  mutual  interests.  They  were  closely 
identified,  perhaps  officially,  with  the  towns,  and" 
were  organized  in  a  sinilar  way  with  governors 
and  associates,  wardens,  aldertneii,  assistants, 
and  held  periodical  meetings  for  feasts,  admis- 
sion of  members,  electing  ofBcers  and  passing 
or  revising  ordinances.  It  was  otu:e 
that  the  grant  to  citizens  of  a  town  t 
*  "'  '       ;rchant'  was  equivalent  to  incorporating 
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gilds  in  the  15th  and   16th  centuries,  the   '  __ 
ganization*      was     largely      adopted      by     the 
regulated  companies. 

Company  (cum,  pants),  a  bread  breaking  to- 
gether, tuts  much  of  the  idea  of  the  gild.  In 
me  13th  century  gilds  or  companies  for  cany- 
ing  on  foreign  trade  souejit  recognition.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  Thomas  i  Becket  was 
founded  in  1216  or  1248  by  John  of  Brabant,  as 
a  gild  of  English  Merchant  Traders,  and  after- 
ward as  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  widi  a 
monopoly  of  trading  in  wools  and  woolen  goods, 
received  additional  grants  in  1407,  ISOi  and 
1564.  In  1282  a  gild  of  German  traders  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  right  to  trade  in  London. 
In  1391  Richard  II  granted  to  the  commtinilas 
of  English  merchants  trading  in  Prussia  the 
ight  to  meet,  elect  a  governor  to  rule  over  the 
traders,  do  justice  and  settle  disputes  between 
them.  Henry  IV,  during  the  next  20  years,  gave 
similar  privileges  to  many  other  companies,  and 
in  1490  Henry  VII  made  the  En^ish  merchants 
at  Pisa  a  corporation.  While  it  was  not  till 
about  1600  that  English  companies  were  incor- 
porated in  England,  they  had  long  before  had 
substantially  me  powers  of  such  under  their 
gild  orgamzation.  The  members,  instead  of 
trading  with  a  ioinl  stock,  traded  separately 
on  their  own  individual  capital,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  gild  or  corporation;  hence 
the  name  regulated  company.  The  great  trad- 
ing and  colonizing  corporations  of  the  16th  and 
17ih  centuries  were  of^  this  kind. 

The  joint  stock  plan  was  the  result  of  a 
combination  between  this  regulated  company 
and  the  continental  idea  of  a  joint  stock.  There 
were  stringent  laws  against  usury.  Perhaps  to 
evade  these,  the  device  of  commettda,—  similar 
to  that  of  the  Bal^bnian  law.  was  resorted  tb 
all  over  Europe  m  the  Miadle  Ages.  Two 
parties,  one  with  money  and  one  without,  to- 
gether undertook  to  engage  in  trade  and  share 
profits ;  the  one  with  money  stayed  at  home  but 
let  his  partner  have  the  money  to  trade  on 
abroad,  the  latter  to  have  one-fourth  of  the 

Erofits  after  the  expenses  were  paid.  Later 
Dth  would  contribute  the  funds  and  one  do 
the  trading,  and  still  later  several  mi^t  con- 
tribute the  money,  and  the  others  do  the  trad- 
ing; this  differed  from  the  Societas,  in  which 
each  was  supposed  to  be  the  agent  of  the  others. 
In  the  commendd,  only  the  active  parties  were 
liable.  As  early  as  1346,  various  parties  loaned 
money  to  Genoa,  for  conquest  purjjoses,  and 
she  gave  the  shareholders  an  interest  in  the 
conquered  lands.  In  1407  the  bank  of  Geiun 
took  over  the  state  loans,  and  issued  a  con- 
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solidated  stodc  divided  into  shares,  to  those 
who  had  ^ut  up  the  money,  and  these  were 
given  the  nght  to  do  a  banking  business  (I'WS), 
and  later  (1453)  to  administer  the  colonies.  In 
the  tSth  and  16th  centuries  these  ideas  began 
to  be  utiliied  in  Ejigland  for  foreign  trade. 
The  Genoese  Cabots  probably  were  instrumental 
in  introducing  them.  The  Russia  Company  was 
incoTporated  with  a  joint  stock,  and  shares,  in 
1553,  as  were  many  others  soon  afterward,  in- 
chiding  the  Levant  C1581),  East  India  (1600), 
Hudson's  Bay  (1670),  Royal  Africa  (1672).  At 
first  joint  stocks  were  only  for  particular  trans- 
actions, and  it  was  not  till  16S7  that  the  East 
India  Company  had  a  permanent  joint  stodc 
In  1694,  the  group  of  persons  who  loaned  money 
to  the  government  was  incorporated  as  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  a  joint  stock,  based  upon 
the  'credit  fund*  of  the  state,  upon  which  it 
was  to  pay  intercEt,  and  which  the  bank  could 
Itse  as  a  basis  of  credit  for  doing  as  ordinary 
banking  business,  ft  seemed  possible  to  ex- 
tend this  idea  to  trading  purposes,  so  the  South 
Sea  Company  was  incorporated  in  1711  to  take 
over  the  floating  debt  of  the  sUte  (£9,000,000), 
on  which  6  per  cent  interest  was  paid,  issue 
shares  therefor,  and  use  this  as  a  "credit  fund* 
to  borrow  money  for  trading  with  Peru.  'Later 
the  English  debt  had  increased  to  £31,000,000 
by  1720.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  South 
Sea  Company  bid  against  one  another  for  the 
privilege  of  acquiring  this  as  a  credit  fund  for 
enlargi^  their  business,— the  latter  by  a  bid 
of  £7,000,000  bonus,  and  accepting  5  per  cent 
inierest,  and  bribes,  secured  the  privilege.  The 
shares  immediately  rose  enormously  in  value, 
and  wild  speculation  began.  In  1692,  stock 
quotations  began  to  be  published  i  stock  ex- 
changes developed;  stock  jobbing  be^n;  all 
sorts  of  schemes, —  for  'perpetual  motion,"  to 
'import  jackasses  from  Spam,*  an  "undertak- 
ing lo  be  revealed,"  were  promoted;  unincor- 
porated stock  companies,  as  well  as  incorporated 
ones  with  ill-defined  purposes,  arose  on  every 
hand, —  a  water  company  went  to  dealing  in 
forfeited  lands, —  a  bankmg  partnership  bought 
a  charter  of  1661  to  make  hollow  sword 
blades.  All  this  speculation  led  to  the  panic 
of  1720.  To  meet  this  the  Bubble  Act  of  1720 
was  passed,  forbidding  the  creation  of  joint 
Stock  companies,  or  transferable  shares,  unless 
diey  were  incorporated,  but  making  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  regulation  of  those  incor- 
porated. This  was  repealed  in  1825,  and  the 
Crown  was  authorized  to  incorporate  com- 
panies, making  the  members  individually  liable 
for  ihe  corporate  debts.  In  1834  such  joint 
Stock  companies  were  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the 
name  of  an  ofRcer.  In  !844,  a  general  act  was 
passed  enabUng  companies  to  be  formed  by  a 
■Certificate  of  Incorporation'  without  special 
charter  from  king  or  Parliament,  but  with  in- 
dividual membership  liable  to  creditors  if  the 
corporation's  property  was  insufficient  to  meet 
its  obliptions.  In  18S5,  1856,  laws  enabled  the 
formation  of  companies  under  Act  of  1844,  with 
limited  liability,  of  members,  and  in  1862  these 
acts  were  superseded  by  the  'Companies  Act," 
which  with  the  amendments  made  since  is  the 
basis  of  existing  English  Corporation  Law. 

The  colonial  charter  to  Raleigh  (1589)  and 
to  Virginia  (16tt>-12)  were  for  joint  stock 
corporations,  as  was  the  Plymouth  (1623),  and 
Massachusetts  Bay  (1628),  the  seat  of  the  latter 


being  transferred  to  America.  "Hie  grants  to 
colonial  proprietors,  1621  (New  Scotland), 
1629  (Carolina),  1632  (Maryland).  1634  (New 
Albion),  1681  (Pennsylvania),  contained  clauses 
broad  enough  to  authorize  the  proprietors  to 
create  corporation^^  and  in  1682,  Penn  incor- 
porated  the  Free  Society  of  Traders.  Similar 
powers  were  conferred  upon  the  royal  gov- 
ernors, but  when  (Jovemor  Sevmour  incorpo- 
rated Annapolis  (1708),  the  legislature  pro- 
tested. Other  governors  disclaimed  such  power. 
The  concessions  to  the  proprietors  in  Carolina 
and  New  Jersey  (1665)  authorized  the  legisla- 
tures to  create  municipal  corporations.  'There 
was  much  doubt  about  the  power  of  the  legis- 
latures in  other  colonies  to  do  so.  Harvard 
College  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  1642,  but 
without  an  incorporating  clause,  which  was  not 
inserted  till  1650,  and  then  not  published  with 
the  other  taws.  In  1652  a  water  company  with 
quasi- corporate  powers  was  authorized  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  In  1649  the  English 
Parliament  incorporated  the  President  and  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New    England;    in    1701    the   Society    fo£  the 
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and  in  1709  the  Socieh-  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge.  In  1693  William  and  Man- 
College  in  Virginia  was  chartered  by  the  English 
sovereigns.  The  Bubble  Act  of  1720  was  ex- 
tended to  the  colonies  in  1741,  but  without  ap- 
parent effect.  The  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania 
(1776)  and  Vermont  (1786,  1793).  conferred 
power  to  create  corporations  on  the  legislatures, 
and  when  Governor  Livingston  of  New  Jersey 
undertook  to  incorporate  a  Baptist  church  in 
1778,  the  legislature  objected  and  he  acquiesced. 
In  1781  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in- 
corporated the  United  States  Bank,  although 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  silent  as  to 
such  power.  So  it  became  the  rule  that  the 
power  to  create  corporations  was  vested  in  the 
legislature,  and  not  in  the  executive  side  of  our 
governments.  State  and  National.  According 
to  Davis,  there  were  335  charters  granted  in 
the  United  States  to  the  year  1800;  by  United 
States,  2;  Maine,  23;  New  Hampdiire,  32;  Ver- 
mont, 20;  New  York,  28;  New  Jersey  13; 
Pennsylvania,  23;  Delaware,  3;  Maryland^  21; 
Virginia,  22;  North  Carolina,  11;  South  Caro- 
lina^  10;  (Jeorgia,  I.  Of  these  34  were  banking; 
33  insurance;  75  inland  navigation;  73  toll- 
bridge  ;  72  turnpike ;  32  water  supply ;  4  dock ; 
8  manufacturing  and  5  miscellaneous.  Since 
that  lime,  nearly  every  enterprise  requiring  large 
capital,  and  many  others,  are  carried  on  by  cor- 
porations. 'They  engage  in  commerce;  build 
and  sail  ships;  cover  our  navigable  streams  with 
steamers;  construct  houses;  bring  the  products 
of  earth  and  sea  to  market ;  light  our  streets 
and  buildings;  open  and  work  mines;  carry 
water  into  our  cities;  build  railroads  and  cross 
mountains  and  deserts  with  them ;  erect 
churches,  collets,  lyceums  and  theatres;  set 
up  manufactories,  and  keep  the  spindle  and 
shuttle  in  motion;  establish  banks  for  savings; 
insure  against  accidents  on  land  and  sea;  give 
policies  on  life;  make  money  exchanges  in  all 

Krts  of  the  world;  publish  newspapers  and 
oks,  and  send  news  by  lightning  across  the 
continent  and  under  the  ocean.  Indeed  there 
is  nothing  which  is  lawful  lo  be  done  to  feed 
and  clothe  our  people,  to  beautify  and  adorn 
their  dwellings,  to  relieve  the  sick,  to  help  the 
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needy  and  to  enrich  and  ennoble  hnmanitv 
which  is  not  to  a  great  extent  done  tbroush 
the  instrumentality  of  corporations." 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  not  only 
wonderful  growth  in  the  number  and  siie  of 
separate  corporations,  but  also  an  extraordinary 
tendency  to  combine,  into  authorized  consoli- 
dations, or  unauthorized  •trusts."     About  190O, 


.   .  _i  the  great  industrial  enterpris__  __  ___ 

lows:  Railway  consolidations,  $9,000,000,000;  in- 
dustrial (manufactuKng),  $7,000,000,000;  street 
railroads.  $1,800,000,000;  munidpat  service,  $2,- 
700,000,000;  telegraph  and  telephone,  $280,- 
000,000;  or  a  total  of  nearly  $21,000,000,000, 
or  about  one-fifth  of  (he  total  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  Very  recently,  too,  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  corporation  formation ; 
corporations  (having  over  $1,000,000  capital 
stock)  were  formed  in  the  United  States,  with 
nearly  $895,000,000  capital  stock  in  19!4;  with 
$426,000,000  in  191-5;  and  $2,706,000,000  in  1916; 
and  those  (30,000  in  number)  with  over  $100,000 
in  1916  had  $3,529,000,000  capital.  Similar,  but 
not  so  great,  iticrease  in  corporate  activity  has 
'led  other  great  commercial 
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portation  is  that  of  a  perton,  with  a  name  in 
which  to  do  buciness,  own  or  convey  property, 
sue  and  be  sued.  It  is  normally  managed  t^  » 
board  of  trustees  or  diredtors,  and  officers,  snch 
as  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  etc.  Its 
powers  are  those  given  at  its  creation.  Its 
existence  continues  notwithstanding  the  death, 
withdrawal  or  insolvency  of  its  members,  or 
the  transfer  of  shares,  if  it  has  a  capital  stock 
divided  into  shares.  Its  rights  and  obligations 
are  its  own,  and  not  those  of  its  members.  Its 
creditors  must  look  to  it  and  to  its  propSTty 
alone  for  payment,  and  not  to  its  members,  un- 
less they  have  not  paid  for  shares,  or  have 
wrongfully  appropriated  its  property. 

ClMKB. —  Corporations  are ;  Aggregat*,' 
created  with  a  capacity  to  have  more  than  one 
member  at  a  lime ;  or  Sole,  with  capacity  to 
have  only  one  member  at  a  time.  Reduction  to 
one  member  does  not  make  an  aggregate  a  sole 
corporation.  Either  may  be :  Eeclesiastieal 
cwnposed  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes,  and  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction;  or  Lay,  for  temporal  purposes,  as 
'maior  or  communaltie,  baylifesana  burgesses," 
and  other  business,  social  and  literary  purposes. 
In  the  United  States,  where  there  is  no  estab- 
lished church,  church  organizations,  when  in- 
corporated, are  Religious  Corporations,  and 
really  lay  corporations  to  manage  the  church 
business,  Without,  and  subject  to  no,  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  except  under  the  agreement 
of  membership.  Lay  corporations  are  Ele^ 
mosynary  (or  charitable) — for  the  distribution 
of  the  alms  of  the  donor  or  founder,  as  in  the 
case  of  hospitals,  colleges,  etc.;  and  Civil, —  for 
other  purposes. 

CivU  corporations  are:  Public, —  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes,  as  the  Stale,  municipal  cor- 
porations, etc.;  Quasi-public  (more  properly, 
Poblic  Service  corporations), —  for  private  gam 
but  also  to  perform  some  public  function  as 
railroad,  telegraph,  etc-,  companies;  and  Private, 
—  for  advancing  the  interests  of  individuals  in 
their  private  capacities.  They  are  'not-for- 
profil,''— i.e.,  for  the  benefit  of  other  than  the 
members,  as  colleges,  etc. ;  and  for  "profit," — 
either  pecuniao"  or  otherwise.  These  are  noti- 
stock,—  i.e.,  without  capital  stock  and  for  some 
benefit  other  than  pecuniary,  as  a  literary  so- 
ciety, or  college  fraternity;  and  stock  (or 
moneyed),^  for  pecuniary  profit  by  way  of 
dividends  on  a  capital  Stock.  These  classes  arc 
not  mutually  exclusive, —  some  corporations  are 
within  two  or  more  of  them. 

In  England,  /ay  corporations  are:  Trading 
and  Non-trading.  They  may  be  "chartered," 
by  the  king;  or  "Statutory,"  formed  under  acts 
of  Parliament.  These  are  usually  called  com- 
panies. The  Non -trading  are  Municipal,  for 
local  government,  or  Eleemosynary,  for  chari- 
table and  benevolent  purposes.  Companies  under 
the  Companies  Arts  may  be  limited  by  shares, 
limited  by  guarantee  and  unlimited,  according 
to  the  liaoihty  of  the  members.  Other  associa- 
tions, resembling  corporations,  but  without  full 
corporate  powers,  or  a  "personal  status,"  sepa- 
rate from  the  members  exist  both  in  England 
and  the  United  Slates.  They  are:  publtc,_  as 
counties,  townships,  parishes,  school  distncts, 
etc.;  territorial  units  for  governmental  purposes, 
or  instittttions.  such  as  asylums,  penitentiaries, 
State  universities,  etc.,  controlled  by  boards, 
with  quasi-corporate  powers;  or  private,  such 
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as  ninera'  federadons,  bbor  unions,  etc,  slock 
exchanges,  boards  of  trade,  partnerships,  syndi- 
cates, cost-book  mining  companies,  joint-itock 
companies,  trusts  and  partnership  associations 
timited. 

Joint  stock  companies  are  similar  to  corpora' 
tions,  but  unless  excluded  by  contract  or  statute, 
there  is  an  unlimited  individual  liability  of  the 
members  for  the  acts  of  the  managers.  The 
capital  stock  is  usually  divided  into  transferable 
shares,  represented  by  certiiicates,  and  an  owner 
is  not  an  agent  of  the  company  unless  he  is  so 
appointed.  Recently  'Trusts*  nave  been  organ- 
ized for  business  purposes,  with  the  legal  title 
and  power  of  managing  the  property  vested  in 
trustees,  subject  to  the  trust  aeed,  the  beneficial 
interest  being  represented  by  transfenible  trust 
certificates.  In  the  absence  of  notice  and  agree- 
nent  to  the  contrary  the  trustee  is  liable  to  third 

farties  as  an  owner,  and  to  the  beneficiary  for 
reach  of  trust.  Partnenhip  Associations, 
IJmitecL.  are  created  under  statutes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Uichigan,  etc.,  with  powers  very 
like  corporations,  with  a  capital  stock,  trans- 
ferable ^ares  and  limited  liability  of  members; 
the  property  is  held  and  conveyed,  and  suits,  by 
or  agamst,  are  in  the  association  name;  Oiey 
are  not  corporations  for  suits  in  the  Federal 
courts,  as  a  citizen  of  the  creating  State,  without 
alleging  and  proving  that  no  member 


ance  companies  are  similar. 

ContiBetttal  S^tems.—  Corporations  are 
•Juristic  Persons"  m  the  Continental  law,  fol- 
lowing the  Roman.  However,  associations 
similar  to  those  noted  above  exist  They  are 
provided  for  in  tlie  Civil  and  Commercial 
codes.  The  general  term  is  'Associations* 
(Societas,  Cenossenschaft),  which  includes 
both.  Juristic  persons  are  Public,  as  the  state 
itself  (Fiscus)i  CharitabU  (Stiftung  or  Founda- 
tion), the  property,  rather  than  its  owners  or 
managers,  being  personified.  There  are  Trad- 
ing, or  Non-trading  partnerships,  syndicates, 
joint  adventures,  for  profit,  and  associations  for 
a  common  enterprise  not  for  profit.  The  mem- 
bers are  co-owners,  but  not  partners.  The 
Trading  or  Mercantile  (provided  for  in  the 
Commercial  codes),  are:  SodtU  en  nom  Cot- 
Uctif  iogene  Handetsgesellschafl) ,  equivalent 
to  our  general  partnership,  but  considered  » 
juristic  person  in  the  Italian  and  Japanese  law, 
so  that  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  member  does 
not  dissolve,  as  it  does  in  English,  French  or 
'~  I  law.     Sociiti  en  Commandite   {Kb 


limited,  liability,  corresponding  to  the  English 
and  American  special  or  limited  partnerships. 
Soeiilt  Anonyme  (AkHengesetUehaft),  ot  joint 
stock  conH) ration  with  transferable  shares, 
limited  liability  of  members,  and  managed  Ijy 
directors  elected  by  shareholders.  Sociiti 
commandite  par  actions  (KommandHgeselt- 
sehaft  auf  Aktien),  a  combination  partnership 
and  corporation,  with  shares,  shareholders  witn 
limited  liability,  and  managing  partners  with 
unlimited  liability. 

Test!  of  Corporate  Bxlitence. — The  line 
of  demarcation  between  an  incorporated  and 
an  unincorporated  boi^  is  not  sharply  defineo. 
There  is  no  universalh'  accepted  mark  of  a 
•juristic  person,*  which  exchides  associations 


not  sndi.  The  American  courts  have  suggested 
these  tests  in  the  creating  State:  (1)  There 
can  be  no  valid  corporation  without  legislative 
authority;  (2)  when  the  legislative  intent  is 
dear,  that  will  control  in  the  creating  State; 
(3)  when  this  is  not  clear,  resort  must  be  had 
to  powers  conferred,  and  which,  in  order  to 
make  a  corporation,  must  merge  and  vest  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  individuals  into  one 
distinct  artificial'  existence.  The  courts  of 
other  States,  however,  will  come  to  tfaeir  own 
conclusions,  from  the  powers  conferred,  and 
will  not  be  bound  by  the  legislative  or  judicial 
declarations  of  the  creating  State. 

Creation  of  Corporathma.-- Coke  said  the 
essentials  are:  Lawful  authority;  persons  to 
be  incorporated;  name;  place;  apt  words,  Low^ 
fut  avlkority  mav  be  either  by  common  law ;  act 
«f  Parliament;  king's  charter;  prescription;  to 
which  may  be  added,  un^ation  and  consoli- 
dation, fi^  the  common  law,  kings,  bishops, 
.parsons,  vicars,  deans,  governors  and  officers 
generally  are  held  to  oe  corporations  sole,  *l^ 
3ic  imiversal  assent  of  the  people  from  remote 
ages,*  and  from  necessity  in  order  that  they 
may  carry  out  tlieir  official  functions.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  English  "Parliament,*  the 
"United  States*  and  the  separate  States, 
are  held  to  be  corporations  aggrej^te,  but  the 
■British  Empire/  the  'United  Kingdom*  and 
the  "Church  ot  England,*  are  not.  The  king  is 
the  state.  Australia,  however,  is  considered  a 
corporation  sole.  By  legislative  act — in  1S23 
Parliament  incorporated  the  "Colledgc  of  Phy- 
sitians,*  and  the  king  'in  Parliament*  has  al- 
ways claimed  the  power  to  er^ct  corporations, 
as  well  as  "without*  Parliament.  Like  power 
inheres  in  the  United  States  Congress,  and  in 
the  State  legislature,  without  express  constitu- 
tional provision,  and  may  be  exercised  by  special 
or  general  act,  if  constitutions  do  not  forbid. 
The  colonial  and  State  legislatures,  in  our  early 
history,  acted  by  sfeciai  acts  only.  The  Roman 
legislature  acted  either  way-  In  1597  a  general 
law  was  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  hos- 
pitals in  England,  and  from  1844  to  the  present, 
various  'Companies  Acts*  have  been  |>8ssed  for 
the  incoiporation  of  companies  by  simple  acts 
of  registration.  Public  service  corporations  are 
tsuatly  provided  for  by  special  acts,  embody- 
ing however  various  'general  clauses,*  and 
monopoly  or  eminent' domain  power,  for  juris- 
diction contrary  to  the  common  law  can  be  con- 
ferred only  by  Parliament,  if  to  be  exercised 
within  the  Umted  Kingdom.  On  the  continent, 
corporations  are  formed  under  the  general 
•Tovisions  of  the  civil  and  commercial  codes, 
but  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  may 
act  otherwise.  In  1778  Protestant  churches 
were  allowed  freely  to  incorporate  in  South 
Carolina.  In  1784  churches  were  incorporated 
in  New  York  under  general  laws;  in  Delaware 
in   1787:  in  Pennsylvania  in   1791;   canal  com- 

Bnies  m  North  Carolina  In  1795.  In  180(t 
assachusetts  regulated  manufacturing  com- 
panies by  general  law,  and  in  1811  New  York, 
by  general  law,  provided  for  their  incorporation. 
In  1838  the  Florida  constitution  directed  the 
legislature  to  "pass  a  general  law  for  the  in- 
corporation of  all  churches,"  and  forbade  their 
creation  by  special  act.  In  1845  Louisiana  made 
a  similar  provision  for  all  corporations  "except 
for  political  or  municipal  purposes*  New 
York    (1846)    mado   similar   provisions,  while 
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Ohio  (1851)  said  'The  general  assembly  shall 
rasj  no  special  act  conferring  corporate  powers. 
Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general 
laws;  but  all  such  laws  may  from  time  to  time 
be  altered  or  repealed.'  One  or  the  other  of 
these  provisions  now  exists  in  nearly  all  the 
State  constitutions,  put  there  to  secure  equality 
of  privilege,  imifarmity  of  powers  and  to  prc- 
vect  fraud,  corruption  and  loss  of  time,  incident 
to  special  lemslation.  There  is  no  such  limita- 
tion in  the  Federal  Constitution,  so  Congress 
may  ad  either  by  special  or  general  act.  In 
the  manufacturing  act  of  1808,  Massachusetts 
reserved  the  right  to  amend  or  repeal  it.  After 
the  decision  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Case  in 
1819,  holding  (hat  an  accepted  corporate  charter 
constituted  a  contract,  the  obligation  of  which 
could  not  be  impaired  by  subsequent  State  le^jis- 
latioD,  Slate  constitutions  and  incorporation 
laws  usually  provide  that  coTporatioD  charters 
shall  be  subject  to  r^eal  or  amendment.  The 
inhibition  in  the  United  States  Constitution, 
afainst  impairing  the  oEdigation  of  contracts,  is 
on  the  Sutes  only.  The  United  States  goveni- 
meot  is  one  of  express  powers,  and  such  as  are 
necessarily  implied  therefrom,  and  so  Congress 
(except  in  the  Territories  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, where  it  has  a  ^neral  legislative 
power),  can  create  corporations  only  to  carry 
out  some  at  these  express  or  implied  powers. 
King's  charter  —  "Anciently,  a  gild,  either  re- 
li^ous  or  secular  could  not  legally  be  set  up 


ing  to  L 
.    __.  _._   ...  .  1523,  the  Pope  incorporated 

religious  bodies  in  England.  The  bishops  of 
Durham  (a  county  Palatine)  claiming  jura 
regalia  from  the  Conquest,  incorporated  the 
"Barkers  and  Tanners*  at  Gateshead,  and 
granted  charters  to  the  cily  in  1565,  1602  and 
1780.  In  1376  it  was  held  that  only  by  the 
king  could  new  corporations  be  created,  though 
he  could  license  another,  as  the  chancellor  of 
Oxford  University,  to  create  corporations  to 
operate  in  Oxford.  The  Tudor  sovereigns  in- 
corporated many  *rotten  boroughs,'  for  political 


to  Victoria  many  great  trading  and  colonizing 
companies  have  ueen  incorporated  1^  the 
English  sovereigns. 

In  the  United  State^  in  colonial  times,  the 
king  chartered  corporations,  e.g.,  William  and 
Mary  College  (1693).  Governor  Andros  of 
New  York  (_I675,  fisheries),  William  Penn 
(1662,  trading),  and  Lord  Baltimore,  epcercised 
such  authority,  but  since  the  American  Revolu- 
tion the  power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the 
legislature,  and  not  in  the  chief  executive 
Prescription — A  body  which  has  claimed  and 
exercised  unquestioned,  corporate  powers  so 
long  as  to  raise  a  presumption  that  a  charter 
existed,  but  lost  by  the  lapse  and  accidents  of 
time,  is  said  to  exist  by  prescription  which  is 
sufHctent  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  Implica- 
tion—Coke says  'of  ancient  times  the  inhab- 
itants or  burgesses  of  a  ville  or  hurg  were 
incorporated  when  ihc  king  granted  to  them  to 
have  a  merchant  gild.*  The  king's  charter  to 
the  'men  of  Dale  and  their  successors,'  or  an 
act  of  Parliament  granting  an  estate  in  fee  to 
the  'Ceinservators  of  the  river  Tone,  and  their 


successors"  made  them  a  corporation.  Con- 
solidation—  this  is  now  only  V  express  legis- 
lative authority  whereby  two  or  more  corpora- 
tions unite  10  form  a  third,  although  in  1377  it 
was  said  one  corporation  could  be  so  united  to 
another  as  to  succeed  to  its  rights. 

Persons  to  be  incorporated. —  Coke  says  these 
may  be  either  natural  or  artificial,  but  where  the 
statute  says  'Three  or  more  persons  may  incor- 
porate," natural  persons  only  are  meant;  how- 
e\er,  in  most  of  the  States  statutes  authorize  the 
consolidation,  merger  or  amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  corporations  into  another,  or  the  holding 
of  shares  in  another.  Sometimes  incorporators 
are  required  to  be  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the 
State,  but  not  usually.  A  person  incapable  of 
contracting  probably  cannot  be  an  incorporator, 
but  incompetent  persons  may  succeed  to  the 
ownership  of  shares.  In  the  Roman  and  Con- 
tinental law,  a  "bunch  of  property,*~a  'founda- 
tion,' or  an  "inheritance"  might  be  incorporated, 
but  in  the  English  and  American  law  it  seems 
persons  only  can  be  incorporated,  although 
possibly  an  "image  of  an  Indian  God"  may  he, 
under  the  Englisn  law.  Persons  become  mem- 
bers only  bv  consent,  in  cotnplying  with  the 
charter  and  by-laws,  in  non-stock  corporations ; 
but  by  the  ownership  of  shares  in  stock  cor- 
porations, either  by  or^nal  subscription,  pur- 
chase from  a  former  owner,  or  by  operation  of 
law.  Subscriptions  may  be  either:  (1)  to  com- 
missioners appointed  to  open  books  for  that 
purpose ;  (2)  in  the  incorporation  paper,  under 
general  laws;  (3)  on  a  preUminary  subscription 
paper;  (4)  agreement  with  a  promoter;  (5) 
contract  with  Uie  corporation  after  it  is  formed; 
(6)  undenffriting;  (7)  application,  allotment 
and  notice.  (1)  and  (2)  are  statutory  and 
effective  at  once  1^  force  of  the  statute  if  it 
is  followed.  In  (3)  the  corporation  is  not  yet 
in  existence,  and  if  the  paper  reads ;  'We  the 
undersigned  hereby  subscribe  the  shares  set 
opposite  our  names,'  there  are  four  theories  in 
the  American  courts:  (a)  A  mere  offer  to  the 
future  corporation,  revocable  by  withdrawal, 
death  or  insolvency,  anv  time  before  the  cor- 
poration comes  into  existence  and  accepts;  (b) 
A  binding  contract  as  soon  as  all  the  stock 
agreed  upon  is  subscribed,  the  mutual  subscrip- 
tions being  considerations  /or  one  another,  and 
since  the  group  of  subscribers  is  the  same  after, 
as  before,  incorporation,  they  then  can  enforce 
it  in  the  corporation  name.  This  accords  with 
the  intention  and  purpose  of  the  parties.  Only 
a  few  courts  so  hold  however,  the  majority  fol- 
lowing nile  (a) ;  (c)  Only  an  offer  to  the 
future  corporation,  but  a  contract  among  the 
subscribers,  as  soon  as  the  subscription  is  com- 
plete. This  recognizes  the  right  of  revocation 
as  to  the  corporation,  but  not  as  to  the  sub- 
scribers. The  result  is  not  clear;  _(d)  A  bind- 
ing agreement  if,  before  incorporation,  the  sub- 
scribers have  relied  on  the  subscriptions  to  pay 
for  property  for  the  future  corporation,  and 
they  cannot  be  placed  in  statu  quo.  (4)  Sub- 
scriptions to  promoters,  before  incorporation, 
are  generally  held  to  be  enforceable  by  the  cor- 
poration, when  it  comes  into  existence  against 
either  the  subscriber,  or  the  trustee;  In  (5) 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  parties  or  considera- 
tion, and  the  subscription  may  be  either  oral  or 
in  writing;  (6)  An  underwriter  agrees  to  take 
the  stock  not  subscribed  by  the  public,  for  a 
at  a  discount  from  the  pnce 
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to  the  public.  The  pnr^e  is  to  guarantee  the 
taking  of  the  stock  within  a  specified  time;  (7) 
Apphcation.  allotment  and  notice  is  the  Eng- 
lish methoa,  where  apphcation  is  made  to  the 
promoters,  who  bIIo!  part  or  all  the  shares  ap- 
plied for,  the  contract  being  completed  when 
the  notice  of  allotment  is  dispatched-  The 
effect  of  a  completed  subscription  contract  is 
to  make  the  subscriber  a  member,  whether  or 
not  he  has  paid,  received  a  certificate  or  been 
registered  as  owner.  He  impliedly  agrees  to 
pay.  upon  calL  the  atnonnt  stated. 

Name. —  The  early  authorities  said  a  name 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  corporate  institu- 
tion, the  knot  of  their  combination  without 
-which  corporate  acts  could  not  be  performed. 


lually  given  by  charter,  but  may  be  a 
'  e  the  nan 


Hi: 

quired  by  user.    General  laws  require 

to  be  stated  in  the  incorporation  paper,  and  it 

must  not  be  the  same  as  another  in  the  same 

jurisdiction.     It  may  be  protected  as  a  trade 

mark,  and  its  unfair  use  may  be  enjoined.     A 

diange  of  name  does  not  diange  the  identity  of 

the  corporation. 

Piece.— An  old  authority  says:  "There  most 
be  a  place  certain  where  to  fix  and  bottome  the 
con»oration,*  for  "without  a  place  no  incorpora- 
tion can  be  made.'  General  laws  require  the 
location  of  the  *prindpa]  office,*  or  "place  of 
business*  to  be  stated  in  the  incorporation 
paper.  Places  within  and  without  the  incor- 
porating state  may  be  stated. 

Proper  words.-~  "But  not  restrained  to  anv 
certain  and  legal  and  prescript  form  of  words.' 
Any,  indicating  an  intention  to  incorporate,  as 
•incorporate,*  "found,*  'erect,*  "create,* 
•form,*  or  others,  will  do. 

Incorporation.— Acceptance  of  all  (not  part 
of)  the  terms  offered  by  the  lawful  authority 
Toy  the   persona    to   whom   made  is   essential. 


incorporated;  thry  stand  in  a  fiduciary  relation 
both  toward  such  persons,  and  Che  corporation, 
if  formed,  and  are  liable  for  unfair  dealing,  to 
both.  In  a  special  act,  or  a  charter  from  the 
king,  the  tenns,  conditions  and  forms  of  or- 
ganiiation  are  set  forth,  and  may  be  accepted 


Charter.-    _.  _     

grants  is  called  the  charter.  If  a  special  act, 
after  acceptance  it  is  not  only  a  contract,  but 
also  a  law  of  that  state,  which  every  citizen 
thereof  is  bound  to  know.  When  the  act  is' 
general,  then  the  details  of  any  proposed  cor- 

K ration  must  be  set  out  in  an  "Incorporation 
iper*  (usually  prepared  by  the  promoters), 
often  called  Certificate  of  Incorporation, 
Articles  of  Association,  Memorandnm  of  Asso- 
ciation, etc.  The  general  law  usually  requires 
die  purposes,  name,  place,  capital  stock,  amount 
subscribed,  number  of  shares,  names  of  incor- 
|K>rators  or  subscribers^  to  be  stated  in  this 
mcorporation  paper,  which  must  be  signed,  and 
acknowledeed  in  a  specified  way  by  a  certain 
number  of  incorporators,  and  then  filed,  re- 
corded or  registered  in  designated  public  offices. 
Other  provisions  as  to  organization,  powers, 
voting,  meetings,  transfers  of  shares,  reports, 
amendinents,  CBssoIufion  and  winding  up  are 


usually  found  in  the  general  laws.  These  and 
the  inconiaratian  paper,  executed  as  required, 
become  the  charter,  and  have  the  effect  both  of 
a  law  and  a  contract,  as  under  a   special   act. 

Compliance  with  ConditioBs.— Substantial 
compliance  with  the  conditions  precedent  of  the 
general  law  makes  a  de  jure  corporation,  i.e., 
one  invulnerable  against  the  direct  attack  by 
the  State.  What  are  conditions  precedent  and 
what  tonditions  subsequent  are  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Are  the  things  to  be  done  by  the  in- 
corporators, or  by  the  corporation?  If  the 
former,  they  are  conditions  precedent;  if  the 
latter,  subsequent.  In  most  States,  a  certain 
number  of  incorporators,  written  articles  stating 
everything  specified,  executed  in  the  precise  way 
indicated,  and  filed  as  directed,  are  conditions 
precedent  to  de  jure  corporate  existence. 

De  Facto  CorporatlonB. —  In  the  United 
States,  failure  in  some  of  these  particulars 
does  not  make  the  effort  abortive  entirely.  A 
good  faith  effort  to  organize  under  a  valia  law, 
colorable  compliance  therewith  and  corporate 
user, —  althousn  some  condition  has  not  been 
complied  with, —  results  in  a  corporation  de 
facto,  valid  as  to  all  the  world  except  the  state 
in  a  direct  attack  for  non-compliance  with  such 
condibon.  In  a  majority  of  the  States  it  ac- 
quires a  corporate  status,  and  the  members 
escape  individual  liability,  as  in  a  de  jure  cor- 
poration. Some  deny  tms,  in  eminent  domain 
proceedings  by  i^  or  to  enforce  preliminary 
subscriptions,  or  in  suits  against  the  members 
by  persons  not  estopped  \>y_  deaUn^  with  it  as 
a  corporation.  De  facto  existence  is  not  recog- 
nized in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 

Some  courts  go  further  and  say  that  when- 
ever a  group  of  persons  hold  themselves  out  as 
a  corporation,  and  thereby  induce  others  to  deal 
with  them  as  such,  it  and  they  are  estopped  to 
deny  the  corporate  existence,  if  it  would  be 
inequitable  to  do  so.  Some  say  estoppel  arises 
only  on  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  law;  others 
that  there  is  estoppel  only  when  there  is  de 
facto  existence;  and  others  deny  the  doctrine 
entirely. 

Commencement  of  Corporate  Bxiatence. 
—  Some  statutes  read  "upon  filing  the  incor- 
poration paper  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  existence,*  before  stock  is  subscribed 
or  organization  effected.  They  require  the  in- 
corporators after  filing  the  incorporation  paper 
to  take  subscriptions,  and  when  the  requisite 
amount  is  subscribed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  organize.  Only  an  inchoate  ex- 
istence seems  possible  until  there  are  stock- 
holders and  organization.  The  weight  of 
authority  so  holds,  but  there  is  authority  to  the 
contrary. 

Where  to  Incorporate.— Arizona,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Maine,  New  Jersey  (for- 
merly). Porto  Rico,  South  Dakota  and  West 
Virginia  have  more  liberal  incorporation  laws, 
and  lower  fees,  than  many  other  States.  Busi- 
ness men  dislike  divulging  business  spcrets,  mak- 
ing reports  and  being  hampered  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  so  prefer  incorporating  in  the  "liberal 
States.*  To  answer  'where.*  various  matters 
are  to  be  considered,  requiring  careful  attention 
and  comparison  by  a  competent  attorney. 

Coil)Orate  Righta.— "By  incorporation  it  ac- 
quires jus  persona,  and  is  capable  of  all  civil 
rights  of  having  and  doing.*  So  run  the  old 
audiorities,  and  so  was  die  Roman  law.    "No 
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frteman  ought  to  be  disseized,*  *No  ptrson 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  proper^," 
and  "No  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law,*  all  include  cor- 
porations; and  generally  the  word  person  in 
statutes  includes  corporations,  if  the  subject 
matter  pennits. 

Of  course  a  corporation  has  no  body  to  be 
assaulted,  beaten,  imprisoned,  hung  or  electro- 
cuted, although  old  cases  discussed  the  situation 
when  it  lost  its  head  by  the  death  or  imprison- 
ment of  the  dean  of  a  chapter.  It  cannot  "eat, 
drink  or  be  merry,"  marry,  have  children,  heirs,' 
brothers  or  sisters,  although  'to-morrow  it  rm^ 
die."  It  has  no  sex,  race  or  color,  but  whether 
it  is  il  or  Ihey  has  been  discussed.  It  may  have 
a  good  will,  good  or  bad  reputation  and  be 
slandered,  libeled  or  maliciously  prosecuted  It 
may  be  a  "respectable  and  responsible  person,* 
but  not  a  "colored  person,"  or  a  "ro^e  or 
vagabond.*  In  England  and  Germany;  it  may 
be  an  alien  enemy  if  incorporated,  domiciled  or 
controlled  by  agents,  in  the  hostile  state.  The 
inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  have  held 
otherwise   if   only   incorporated   in   the   hostile 

In  the  United  States  a  corporation  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  incorporating  State^  regardless  of  the 
citizenship,  domicile  or  residence  of  its  mem- 
bers, for  suits  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  an 
inhabitant  of  the  district  in  which  it  has  its 
principal  place  of  business.  It  can  do  business 
and  have  agents  in  other  States,  and  sue  and  be 
sued  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
incorporating  State,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  ■the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States.*  Nor  can  it,  nor 
its  officers  for  it,  refuse  to  produce  its  books 
and  papers  in  evidence,  because  they  would 
- — -...-.    . .  :.      jj  jj^^^  however,  wha"  '" 


ei^,  a  corporation  I 

either  at  law  or  in  equi^  to  protect  or  vindicate 

its  ri^ts  as  a  natural  person  has. 

Corponttc  Liabilities. —  Corporations  are 
subject  to  the  general  duties  and  obligations  im~ 
I>osed  upon  other  persons  by  the  law,  and  are 
liable  for  breaches  thereof.  In  the  Roman  law, 
Ulpian  iad  ediclum,  19S-2I7  a.d.)  said:  "just 
as  the  prsetor  allowed  an  action  on  behalf  of 
a  municipality,  he  thought  the  edict  should  allow 
actions  against  one,* 

Tortji^  Corporations  are  now  held  liable 
for  torts  both  in  England  and  America.  Such 
liabilitj^    was    of    slow    growth    due  ' 


poration  is  invisible,  incorporeal,  .  ,  .  Trespass 
does  not  lie  against  it,  for  capias  nor  exigent, 
lies  not  against  a  commonality,'  and  in  1356 
"Not  can  they  commit  treason,  or  be  outlawed 
or  excommunicated,  for  they  have  no  souls.* 
This  was  frequently  repeated  (Coke  1600; 
Blackstone  176S)  until  down  into  the  19tb  cen- 
tury and  corporations  were  thought  not  to  be 
liable  for  tons  or  crimes  of  misfeasance.  How- 
ever,  they  were  held  in  England  for  forcible 
disseizin    (13S7),    and    trespass     (1371,    1430, 


(England  1812) ;  nuisance  (Pennsyl- 
vania 1818)  ;  trespass  to  land  (Delaware  1S39)  ; 
assault  and  battery  (Florida  1S42) ;  deceit 
(Ohio  1846) ;  false  imprisonment  (England 
1851)  ;  malicious  prosecution  (Connecticut 
1853)  ;  but  denied  in  England  until  1890  or 
1W4;  libel  (England  and  United  Sutes  1858) ; 
but  only  since  1880  for  slander;  exemplary 
damages  (Illinois  1858)  ;  and  tori  in  an  ultra 
vires  transaction  (United  States  1858). 

Crimei. —  Corporations  were  punished  very 
early  for  delinquencies.  The  liberties  of  Lon- 
don were  seized  in  1245,  for  a  false  judgment  hy 
its  magistrates,  in  1264,  for  joining  the  barons 
against  the  king,  in  1284,  because  the  mayor, 
being  bribed,  connived  at  the  bakers  making 
their  penny  loaves  six  ounces  too  light,  and 
many  others,  to  the  quo  warranto  in  1683,  for 
extortion  in  lolls  and  the  publication  of  a 
seditious  libel.  In  1811  a  corporation  was  in- 
dicted for  not  repairing  a  bridge  in  England, 
and  in  1812  in  Massachusetts;  in  1846,  in  Eng- 
land for  disobeying  ?  court's  order,  and  ob- 
structing a  highway,  followed  by  New  Jersey  in 
1852;  in  1876  for  criminal  libel  in  Missouri;  in 
1879  for  Sabbath-breaking  in  West  Virginia; 
in  1892  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house  in  New 
Jerseyj  in  19(X)  for  criminal  negligence,  in  not 
maintaming  a  bridge,  causing  deam  and  equiv- 
alent to  manslaughter  hy  Canada  Supreme 
Court.  The  United  States  courts  refuse  to  go 
so  far.  Corporations,  however,  are  generally 
held  criminally  liable  for  violations  of  pure 
food,  anti-rebate,  anti-trust  and  revenue  laws, 
as  well  as  for  public  nuisaiKes.  They  are  not 
yet  held  liable  for  higher  felonies, —  the  req- 
uisite criminal  intent,  supposed  to  be  impossible 
and  the  punishments  provided  inapplicable. 

Powcrt, —  In  England  corporations  chap- 
tered by  the  king  have  a  gentrai  capacity  to  do 
anything  not  forlndden,  while  one  created  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  has  only  a  special  capacity 
to  do  what  is  expressed,— *onIy  that  and  nothing 
more,*  Yet  both  have  the  incidental  power  of 
succession,  to  contract,  grant,  sue  in  its  name, 
purchase  propertv,  have  a  seal  and  make  by- 
laws. The  doctrine  of  special  capacities  has 
obtained  in  the  United  States  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  for  all  corporations.  This  has  led 
to  tne  doctrine  of  ultra  vires,  beginning  in  1804 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  1846  in  England, 
based  on  four  principles:  (1)  a  corporation  has 
no  powers  except  those  granted  by  its  charter; 
(2)  whoever  deals  with  it  must  know  these ; 
(iS  stockholders  should  not  be  subjected  to 
nslcs  not  contemplated;  and  (4)  the  state  is 
interested  that  the  powers  shall  not  be  exceeded. 
An  entirely  executed  contract  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  suit  of  either  party;  so,  too,  a 
wholly  executory  contract  will  not  be  enforced, 
or  damages  allowed  for  its  breach  by  either 
^rty.  In  England,  in  many  States,  and  by  the 
Federal  courts,  an  ultra  vires  act  is  legally 
void,  because  of  incapacit)>  of  the  corporation ; 
in  many  other  States,  void  because  illegal  as 
against  public  policy;  but  in  New  York  and 
others  valid  and  enforceable  whenever  il 
would  be  inequitable  not  to  do  so.  When  such 
contract  is  executed  by  one  party  but  not  by 
the  other,  the  decisions  divide :  those  holding  it 
is  void  will  allow  no  suit  on  the  contract,  but 
permit  recovery  in  quasi  contract  or  tort  for 
benefits  conferred  it  unjust  to  refuse;  while 
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the  New  York  coiuts  would  then  permit  re- 
covery on  the  contract  If  the  public  is  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  ultra  vxres  act,  the 
State  may  dissolve  the  corporation  in  mo  war- 
ranto proceedings.  In  the  United  States  a 
business  corporation  may  borrow  money  and 
give  a  note^  secured  by  mortgage  upon  its  prop- 
erty. In  £n^and  the  power  is  not  so  broad. 
There  is  no  implied  power  to  form  a  partner- 
ship, or  become  a  guarantor  or  surety,  for  the 
accommodation  of  another.  It  may  acquire  its 
own  shares  to  secure  payment  of  a  debt  not 
otherwise  collectible,  but  not  for  speculative 
purposes,  to  discriminate  among  its  own  share- 
holders, or  defraud  creditors.  A  corporation 
may  acquire  the  shares  of  other  corporations, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  them. 
Investment,  insurance  and  charitable  corpora- 
tions La  some  cases  are  held  to  have  an  impUed 
power  to  Invest  in  the  shares  of  other  com- 
panies. Many  States  by  statute  permit  one  cor- 
poration to  hold  stock  in  another.  A  corpora- 
tion may  now  act  as  trustee,  although  the  old 
cases  said  it  had  no  conscience  to  be  coerced  by 
the  chancellor.  Statutes  now  generally  allow 
the  incorporation  of  trust  companies  with  power 
to  act  as  guardians^  executors  or  administrators. 
Landholding.— At    conmon    law,    a    cor- 

S oration  could  acquire  land  as  an  individual, 
ut  this  deprived  the  feudal  overlord  of  his 
feudal  relief,  wardship  and  ouirriage  fees,  for 
corporations  did  not  die,  or  have  children.  So 
In  1217,  a  gift  to  a  religious  house  "is  to  be 
utterly  voiaand  that  land  Is  to  accrue  to  the 
lord  of  that  fee,"  if  he  enters  within  a  year,  or 
the  next  higher  lord  within  six  months  there- 
after, and  so  on  to  the  king.  When  the 
Franciscan  friars  came  to  England  under  a  vow 
of  absolute  poverty,  dominion  was  sinful.  Their 
need  of  food  and  shelter  was  supplied  by  a 
benefactor  conveying  his  pro_perty  to  another 
for  their  use  (adoepi),  as  Rjchard  1e  Uuhnes 
did  at  Oxford  In  1225.  The  clerics  caught  the 
idea,  and  uses,  enforced  by  (he  chancellor,  en- 
abled the  corporations  practically  to  evade  the 
mortmain  acts  of  1217  and  12^.  Uses  were 
devisable  but  legal  estates  >  were  not  So  in 
1391,  another  mortmain  act,  extending  to  lay 
corporations  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  and  iu- 
cluding  fuej  was  passed.  In  1535  the  Statute  of 
Uses  carried  the  legal  estate  to  the  holder  of 
the  use  and  made  it  a  legal  estate.  In  1541  the 
first  statute  of  wills  enabled  a  man  to  devisie 
land  to  any  one.  This  seemed  to  repeal  the 
mortmain  statutes,  if  the  land  was  devised  to  a 
corporation^  so  m  1543  the  wills  act  was 
amended  allowme  devises  to  any  one,  except 
corforatu>ns.  _  Thereafter  the  mortmain  laws 
which  still  exist  'in  England  prevent  a  corpora- 
tion from  taking  or  holding  land  cither  by 
deed  or  will,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  its 

Mortmain  statutes  do  not  exist  in  the  United 
States,  and  statutes  of  wills  do  not  generally 
forbid  devises  to  corporations.  However,  under 
the  doctrine  of  special  capacity,  a  corporation 
has  power  to  acquire  only  such  land  as  b 
reasonably  necessary  for  its  purposes.  More  is 
held  ultra  vires.  What  is  the  effect?  Under 
the  mortmain  policy  the  overlord  could  escheat 
it  to  himself,  but  neither  the  grantor,  his  heirs, 
nor  the  grantee  corporation  could  repudiate  the 
exflcutea  grant.  There  is  no  overlord  here,— 
but  the  StAte  may  bring  quo  viarranlo  proceed- 


ings against  the  offending  corporation  for  its 
tdtra  vires  act,— yet  the  tide  remains  in  the 
corporation  and  the  land  continues  assets  of 
the  dissolved  corporation  by  the  weight  of 
authority.  Some  casds  hold  otherwise.  A 
limitation  in  a  statute  of  wills  against  devising 
has  a  different  effect  from  a  limitation  in  the 
corporate  charter  to  take  and  hold  land.  A 
devise  contrary  to  the  statute  is  void,  passes  no 
title,  the  heirs  inherit,  and  the  corporation  gets 
nothing.  If  there  is  no  limit  on  the  power  to 
devise,  but  only  in  the  corporation's  power  to 
take  or  hold,  a  devise  to  it  will  be  good, —  but 
the  State  may  <hs solve  the  corporation  for 
taking  or  holding.  Such  is  the  weight  of 
authority,  hut  there  are  several  decisions  to  the 
contrary.  A  corporation  may  take  an  estate  in 
fee,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  in  common, 
remainder  or  reversion,  but  not  dower,  curtesy 
or  joint  tenancy. 

Corporate  Funds. —  All  the  title,  l^al  and 
eQuitable,  belongs  to  the  corporation,  and  not 
to  the  members,  in  equity,  or  as  tenants  in 
common,  and  this  is  true  if  the  membership  is 
reduced  to  one  person.  He  does  not  own  and 
cannot  replevin  the  property.  A  conveyance  by 
persons  of  their  own  property  to  the  corporation 
for  all  of  its  stock  is  a  real  conveyance  subject 
to  a  stamp  tax  (if  there  is  one),  and  afterward 
the  property  can  be  taxed  to  the  corporation 
and  the  shares  to  their  owners.  A  member  has 
an  equitable  right  to  have  the  funds  applied 
only  to  the  corporate  purposes.  In  business  coi^ 
po  ratio  us,  the  funds  are  represented  by  a 
capital  stock,  divided  into  shares;  the  authority 
for  this,  or  to  increase  or  decrease  the  same, 
must  come  from  the  State.  The  amount  is 
stated  in  the  incorporation  paper;  it  is  raised 
by  subscription,  to  be  paid  as  called  for;  it  is 
the  basis  of  corporation  credit  If  the  net 
property  of  the  corporation  exceeds  this  capital 
stodc,  there  is  a  surplus ;  if  less,  a  deficit.  The 
market  value  of  all  the  shares  may  be  more  or 
less  than  either  the  properti/  or  capital  stock. 

Shares  are  generally  required  to  have  a  par 
value,— $10  or  $100,— tut  in  New  York,  Dela-; 


a  preference  as  to  dividends  at  incorporation, 
but  afterward  only  by  unanimous  consent  or 
statutory  authority.  In  the  absence  of  statutory 
inhibition,  shares  may  be  Issued  at  a  discount, 
valid  between  the  corporation  and  the  suh- 
scriber,  but  not  as  against  the  creditor  who  has 
relied  upon  the  par  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock;  ii  he  cannot  get  paid  otherwise  he  may 
compel  the  balance  of  the  par  value  to  be  paid. 
New  York  holds  otherwise.  Even  it  the  statute 
says  *'all  fictitious  Issue  of  stock  is  void,*  the 
subscription  at  a  discount  is  not  void,  the  sub- 
scriber becomes  a  shareholder, —  but  he  can  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  "discount'  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Innocent  creditors.  Stock  may  be 
issued  for  such  property  as  the  corporation 
needs  at  a  fair  valuation,  determined  by  the 
directors,  and  if  in  pood  faith  and  with  reason- 
able judgment  it  will  not  be  disturbed ;  exces- 
sive over- valuation  is  evidence  of  fraot^  unless 
satisfactorily  explained;  a  court  of  egmty  may 
require,  for  the  protection  of  creditors,  the 
difference  between  the  reasonable  value  and  that 
at  which  it  was  taken  to  be  made  good.  Slock 
may  be  issued  for  patents,'  trade-marks,  copy- 
rights,   formulas,    good   will    and   services,    if 
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reuotutbly  valued,  in  most  States,  but  not  in 
all.  New  York  allows  the  payment  for  con- 
struction work  at  the  actual  value  of  stock  with- 
out reference  to  ^ar  value,  and  generally  when 
a  corporation  is  in  failing  circumstances,  in  a 
^ood  faith  effort  to  resusatate  it,  shares  may  be 
issued  as  a  bonus  to  'sweeten  bonds"  without 
liability  to  subsequent  creditors. 

In  26  States  there  are  "blue  sky  laws"  (q.v,), 
forbidding  corporations  or  dealers  to  offer  cor- 
porate   securities,— »  stock   or   bonds, —  for    sale 

ing-  to  and  securing  a  license  from  the  State 

securities  commisvon.  In  many  States  similar 
provisions  e^tist  as  to  public  service  corpora- 
tions, which  are  required  to  get  authority  from 

Corporate  Action. —  Since  a  corporation  is 
one  person  made  up  of  other  personSj  an  or- 
ganization of  some  kind  is  necessarj;  m  order 
that  'they*  may  manage  *it,* —  for  it  can  act 
only  through  agents  or  organs  provided  in  iia 
constitution.  These  are  duly  assembled  meet- 
ings of  the  members,  or  directors,  officers, 
agents,  servants, —  the  last  two  not  being  parts 
of  the  organization.  To  be  valid,  a  meeting 
must  be  called  by  proper  authority,  notified  as 
reqiured,  and  attended  by  a  quorum.  These 
usually  are  regulated  by  by-laws.  If  not,  notice 
must  be  personal, —  and  all  nofitied.  At  com- 
mon lavv,  3  quorum  of  members.^ — being  a 
fluctuating  body,— consists  of  those  who  come, 
though  only  one  or  two ;  but  of  directors, — 
being  a  fixed  body, —  a  majority  is  required. 
These  should  be  fixed  by  by-laws. 

Voting  may  be  by  show  of  hands,  polling, 
viva  voce  or  ballot,  and,  at  common  law,  was 
by  persons  and  not  by  shares,  although  now,  in 
Stockholders'  meeting,  usually  by  shares;  in 
directors'  meeting  not.  A  majority  vote  of  the  ' 
quorum  controls.  Voting  by  proxy  is  now  usual 
among  shareholders,  but  should  be  authorized 
Vy  statute,  charter  or  by-law  provision.  Direct- 
ors cannot,  unless  expressly  authorized,  vote  by 
proxy.  Some  States  have  authorized  share- 
holders to   cumulate   their  votes   for   directors. 

Seal. —  The  old  authorities  said  a  corpora- 
lion  'acts  and  speaks  only  by  its  common  seal." 
This  was  the  'visnble  sign  of  the  invisible  body,' 
by  which  its  will  was  made  known,  and  the  only 
authentic  evidence  of  it.  Exceptions  allowed 
were  in  trivial  matters,  as  driving  out  trespass- 
ing cattle ; .  doing  what  the  corporation  was 
appointed  to  do;  buying  and  using  goods.  A 
seal  according  to  Coke  is  "an  impression  on 
wax,'  and  this  "magic  of  the  wafer*  yet 
exists  in  England,  except  as  to  corporations 
under  Companies  Acts  (1906),  which  may  con- 
tract in  writing,  by  parole  and  without  a  seal 
wherever  an  individual  may  do  so.  Such  has 
been  the  general  rule  in  the  United  States  since 
1813  and  1827. 

Members.— Their  rights  are  Collective  — (1) 
to  elect  directors,  and  sometimes  officers;  (2) 
amend  the  charter;  (3)  control  the  issue,  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  stock;  (4)  make  and 
amend  by-laws;  (S)  investigate  management; 
(6)  check  ultra  vires  acts;  (7)  admit  members; 
fSJ  remove  members  or  officers  for  just  cause; 
(9)  dissolve  the  corporation, —  all  to  he  done 
in  duly  notified  meeting;  and  Individual — (1) 
to  have  notice  of  meetings ;  (2)  vote ;  (3)  in- 
spect books;  (4)  enjoin  changes  in  tfie  enter- 
prise ;  (5)  sue  in  equity  for  corporate  wrongs 


on  brfwlf  of  all,  when  directors  wrongfully  re- 
fuse; (6)  have  a  certificate  of  stock,  if  any; 
(7)  transfer  same;  (8)  be  registered  as  owner; 
participate  in  (9)  profits,  (10)  issue  of  new 
stock  and   (U)  in  assets  on  dissolution. 

Notice, —  actual,  necessary  at  common  law; 
must  conform  to  statute,  charter  or  by-law,  and 
if  meeting  is  special,  must  state  the  purpose. 
Rules,  same  for  shareholders'  and  directors' 
meetings. 

Voting, —  at  common  law  by  persons,  not 
by  shares,  unless  authorized  by  statute,  char- 
ter or  by-law.  Directors  vote  only  as  indi- 
viduals, not  by  shares  or  proxy.  Shareholderg 
may  vote  by  proxy,  if  statute,_  charter  or  by-law 
allows,  and  peHiaps  such  right  may  now  be 
implied  from  the  usual  custom.  Proxies  are 
revocable,  unless  coupled  with  an  interest. 
Voting  trusts  among  shareholders  are  allowed  in 
some  States,  in  others  not.  If  a  corporation  has 
20  members  each  having  one  share,  11  votes 
could  control;  if  these  II  form  a  trust  to  cast 
their  11  votes  as  a  unit,  to  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  11,  i.e.,  6, —  then  the  corporation 
Is,  or  may  be,  controlled  by  6  votes,  instead  of  a 
majority ;  which  is  contrary  to  public  policy  by 
one  view,  but  not  by  the  weight  of  authority  if 
not  for  some  illegal  purpose.  Some  States  by 
statute  allow  cumulative  voting-  that  is,  if  a 
member  has  one  vote  for  each  of  five  directors, 
he  may  vote  all  five  for  one  and  no  more,  or 
three  for  one,  and  two  for  another,  atid  possibly 
thereby  secure  representation  on  the  board. 

Inspect  books,—  at  common  law  only  when 
a  controversy  existed  between  shareholder  and 
the  corporation,  or  among  shareholders.  The 
right  is  now  usually  broader,  based  upon  the 
idea  of  co-ownership,  but  is  usually  regulated 
by  statute,  charter  or  by-taws.  Enjoin  ultra 
vires  acts,  on  the  theory  that  a  member  has  an 
equitable  interest  in  having  the  corporate  funds 
applied  to  the  corporate  purpose!  only,  and 
there  is  no  other  adequate  remedy. 

Certifieatf, —  not  necessary,  but  the  usual  and 
convenient  evidence  of  membership,  and  when 
the  shareholder  is  entitled  to,  he  can  compel  its 
issue,  or  treat  refusal  as  a  conversion  and 
sue  for  damages.  It  is  not  negotiable  and 
a  bonafide  purchaser  does  not  take  it  dis- 
charged of  previous  equities,  unless  the  owner 
is  estopped. 

Transfer,—  usually  by  endorsement,  and  de- 
livery of  the  certificate  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring title.  After  endorsement  in  blank,  it 
will  pass  by  delivery,  but  a  thief,  or  one  getting 
his  title  from  the  thief,  cannot  pass  good  title 
so  as  to  divest  the  real  owner,  if  he  was  not 
negligent  some  way.  In  England  the  transfer 
is  usually  by  a  separate  instrument. 

Registration, —  by  weight  of  American  au- 
thority, is  not  neeessaiy  to  give  transferee  title, 
both  legal  and  equitable.  Some  hold  only  equi- 
table title  passes  by  delivery  of  certificate  with- 
out registration,  and  a  few  that  registration  is 
necessary  to  pass  any  title.  Usually  registration 
is  for  the  convenience  of  the  corporation  in 
keeping  track  of  its  membership,  giving  notices 
and  paying  dividends  —  and  in  the  absence  of 
notice,  corporation  is  not  liable  for  following 
the  register  in  these  particulars.  The  rightful 
owner  jnay  demand  and  compel  registration,  or 
sue  for  damages  for  refusal.  Corporation  may 
demand  reasonable  proof  of  shareholder's  right. 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent  registration  is 
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generallv  necessary  to  confer  complete  rishti 
of  membership. 

Dwidends, —  are  properly  declared  and  paid 
only  when  there  are  profits  or  a  surplus,  but 
this  may  be  from  earnings  or  increase  in  value 


outstanding  funded  securities  when  due.  and 
depreciation,  should  be  provided  for,  but  are  not 
l^ally  required.  When  proper  conditiona  exist, 
whether  a  dividend  shall  be  declared  and  paid 
rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  directors,  and 
may  be  either  cash  or  stock;  if  cash  the  money 
is  paid  out  to  shareholders ;  if  stock  the  money 
is  IcMit  by  tlic  corporation,  but  the  stock  to  an 
equal  amount  is  issued  to  the  shareholders,  in 
which  case  there  must  be  authority  to  increase 
the  stock.  A  dividend  is  declared  by  resolution 
of  directors,  and  when  notified  to  shareholders, 
becomes  irrevocable,  and  makes  the  shareholder 
a  creditor  of  the  corporation,  for  his  part  of 
the  dividend  whether  then  due  or  not,  and 
when  the  dividend  fund  is  actually  or  con- 
structively set  aside,  the  shareholders  then  be- 
come not  only  creators  hut  the  equitable  owners 
of  it.  The  owner  of  the  stock  at  the  time  it  is 
declared  is  the  owner  'of  the  dividend,  without 
reference  to  when  the  profits  were  earned,  or 
time  of  payment,  or  name  on  the  re^ster^  al- 
thou^  die  corporation  will  be  protected  if  it 
pays  the  registered  owner,  without  notice  of 
the  real  owner.  Of  course  the  parties  may 
stipulate  as  to  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  divi- 
dend, and  when  sold  on  the  stock  exchange  its 
rules  apply.  Shares  may  have  a  preference  in 
dividends  if  originally  created  as  preferred  and 
common.  "Seven  per  cent,  preferred"  entitles 
the  holder  to  receive  7  per  cent  before  the  com- 
mon receives  anything,  but  only  out  of  profits ; 
also,  cumulative,  i.e.,  to  receive  when  profits 
are  sti&icient,  what  was  unpaid  up  to  7  per  cent 
for  back  years,  althou^  some  courts  hold  this 


are  not  entitled  to  participate  in  profits  beyond 
their  preference,  but  Pennsylvania  holds  that 
preference  stock  participates  eoually  with  die 
common  after  it  has  rec^ved  the  same  as  the 
preferred.  Even  if  the  preferred  is  guaranteed. 
It  is  endtled,  not  to  interest,  hut  to  dividends 
out  of  profits  only.  Efforts  to  make  preferred 
shareholders  creditors,  on  equality  with  other 
creditors,  in  reference  to  the  capital  have  failed, 
—  and  their  stock  is  postponed  to  creditors' 

for(Ki>otioB,~  proportionally,  in  issue  of 
new  stock,  at  its  ^ar  value,  whatever  may  be 
the  market  value,  is  a  right  incident  to  existing 
stock,  of  which  the  shareholder  cannot  be  de- 
prived without  his  consent  Participation  in 
assets  is  considered  below. 

Directors. —  Though  elected  by  shareholders, 
or  members,  directors  receive  dicir  authority 
from  the  Stale,  and  their  judgment  is  not  sub- 
ject to  control  of  members.  They  are  clothed 
with  the  business  powers  only, —  advisabili^  of 
cotporate  action,  selection  of  inferior  officers 
and  agents,  application  of  funds,  declaration 
and  payment  of  dividends.  These  duties  are 
fiduciary  toward  the  corporadon  and  sbar^old- 
ers  and  directors  must  act  with  reasonable  sidll 
and  diligence, —  that  of  any  ordinarily  prudent 
man  in  his  own  affairs  according  to  some 
authorities  —  but   since   they  get   no  pay,   ac- 


cording to  other  authorities,  onl^  the  or- 
dinary care  of  a  gratuitous  bailee  is  required. 
To  some  extent  they  arc  ^neral  agenls,  man- 
datories and  trustees,  but,  m  good  faith,  by  the 
wei^t  of  authoritv,  they  may  deal  with  the 
corporation  itself,  tnoueh  some  authorities  hold 
the  coTporadons  may  ooject,  if  it  acts  promptly. 
Dealings  between  corporations  having  the  same 
directors,  or  a  majorih'  of  the  same,  are  subject 
to  similar  rules.  Sli^t  evidence  of  unfairness 
or  overreaching  will  enable  the  corporadon  to 
impeach  the  transaction. 

Officers. —  President,     secretary,     treasurer, 
with  the  power  incident  to  such  officers  in 


plicdly  by  'holding  out,* — are  customary.  The 
secretary  is  usually  made  custodian  of  the  cor- 
porate seal,  and  the  president,  general  manager. 
For  performing  the  official  functions  incident  to 
their  offices  they  are  not  entitled  to  pay.  but  for 
other  service  they  are.  There  is  no  rignt  of  re- 
moval during  term  of  office,  by  shareholders, 
imless  statuti^  charter  or  by-law  so  provides. 
For  gross  misconduct,  or  fraud,  a  court  of 
equity  on  proper  applicadon  and  shoiving  may 

Creditors. —  The  corporation  and  its  prop- 
erty only  are  liable  to  creditors ;  the  members 
are  not,  unless  th^  have  not  paid  for  their 
stock,  or  wrongfully  received  the  corporate 
property,  or  by  statute.  The  corporation  has 
the  same  power,  within  its  charter,  to  manage 
and  control  its  property,  without  interference 
by  creditors  as  would  an  individual,  and  as  he 
may,  so  may  the  corporation,  prefer  creditor^ 
by  die  weight  of  authority.  Some  State;  bold 
otherwise,  and  the  present  United  States  bank- 
ruptcy law  now  forbids  preference  made  within 
four  months  of  bankruptcy.  Some  permit  the 
corporadon  to  prefer  its  own  officers  as  credit- 
ors, if  there  is  no  actual  fraud.  Perhaps  the 
weight  of  auUiority  is  the  other  way  however. 
Creditors  of  course  may  complain  of  the  dis< 
position  of  the  corporate  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  them,  and  have  all  the  or- 
dinary rights  at  law  and  in  equity,  against  the 
corporation,  and  its  property,  they  would  have 
against  an  individual,  but  in  tne  case  of  a  public 
service  corporation  its  property  cannot  be  taken 
on  execution  so  as  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  the  public  duties.  Resort  must  then  be  had 
to  the  sequestration  of  earnings  by  receivership 
or  otherwise. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  corporate  assets  are 
a  trust  fund  for  the  protection  of  creditors. 
Assets  here  include  the  corporate  property, 
what  is  owinfj  to  it  by  others  whether  Dy  mem- 
bers for  unpaid  stock  or  issued  for  over-valued 
property,  or  otherwise,  or  by  others  including 
claims  for  wrongs  done  to  the  corporadon  by 
the  wrongful  disposition  or  negligent  dissipa- 
tion of  its  funds.  A  receiver,  in  a  court  of 
equity,  or  a  creditor  by  a  creoitor's  bill,  after 
an  unsatisfied  judgment  against  the  corporadon, 
can  reach  all  the  toregoin^,  so  far  as  necessary 
to  pay  the  creditors.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
trust  fund  in  the  sense  that  the  corporation  has 
the  legal,  and  the  creditors  have  the  equitable, 
title,  before  the  court  has  taken  possession  of 
the  property  on  behalf  of  creditors.  Only  such 
creditors  as  have  relied  upO;n  the  outstanding 
stock  or  property  can  complain.  Creditors  who 
become  such  before  the  ttnpaid  stock  was  issued 
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or  after  its  property  had  been  wrongfully  dis- 
sipated cannot  complain  if  they  had  or  ought 
to  have,  knowledge  of  it.  One  dealing  with  a 
corporation  has  a  right  to  asEUroe  all  tts  stock 
will  be  paid  in  if  necessary,  that  the  officers  will 
not  negligently  or  wilfully  dissipate  the  funds, 
and  the  shareholders  will  not  divide  thetn^  with- 
out providing  for  creditors,  and  a  creditor  is 
not  obliged  to  prove  intentional  fraud,  in 
complaining  of  them.  Several  States  impose 
a  statutory  liability  on  the  members, — 
equal  to  the  stock  in  some  cases,  or  in  pro- 
portion to  debts,  or  for  labor  debts,  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.  It  is,  in  general,  secondary, 
enforceable  onUr  after  corporate  property  is 
exhausted.  Debts  here  usually  means  contract 
debts  and  not  damages  for  torts.  Several  States 
also  make  ofGcers  liable  for  debts,  if  they  fail 
to  make  certain  reports  at  certain  times. 

State  and  Corporation. —  The  grant  of  a 
franchise,  whether  by  special  or  general  law, 
when  accepted,  makes  a  contract  within  'No 
State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obUga- 
tion  of  contracts,"  aad  hence  the  legislature  can 
neither  amend  nor  repeal  it  without  consent  of 
grantees,  or  unless  there  is  a  reservation  of 
power  to  do  so.  The  Federal  Congress  is  not 
expressly  so  limited,  but  it  and  the  States  'shall 
not  deprive  any  person  (which  includes  corpo- 
rations) of  lif^  liberw  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.*  The  Etighsh  Parliament 
and  Continental  legislatures  are  not  so  limited. 
Before  a  material  amendment  can  become  a 
part  of  a  charter,  it  must  be  accepted,  even  if 
the  power  to  amend  is  reserved,  because  persons 
against  their  will  cannot  be  forced  to  exercise 
corporate  functions  tbey  do  not  want,  but  if 
the  power  to  amend  is  reserved  they  may  be 
required  to  accept,  or  be  dissolved.  Material 
amendments  require  unanimous  assent  of  the 
stocklu>Iders,  unless  there  are  enress  provi- 
sions to  the  contrary  hi  the  original  agreement; 
immaterial  may  be  accepted  by  a  majority. 
Directors  have  no  authority  to  accept  The 
courts  are  not  in  harmony  as  to  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  material;  adding  banking  powers 
tQ  an  insurance  company  would  be  material,  but 
addine  accident  insurance  to  life  insurance 
woula  not  be  so,  by  some  authon,ties.  If  the 
power  to  repeal  has  been  reserved  in  unqualified 
terms,  it  may  be  exercised  at  any  time,  and  for 
any  or  no  reason. 

The  State  has  the  ordinary  legislative  powers 
—  eminent  domain,  police  ana  taxing — over  cor- 
porations, that  it  has  over  individuals.  Any  cor- 
porate property,  rights,  privileges  or  franchises 
may  be  taken  for  public  use  upon  making  com- 
pensation. When  the  public  safety,  health  or 
morals  require,  the  State  may  impose  burdens 
and  the  cost  of  complying  upon  a  corporation 
without  malting  compensation ;  it  may  also  regu- 
late rates  for  public  service,  if  rates  imposed  al- 
low a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  service 
rendered.  Taies  can  be  imposed  as  upon  indi- 
viduals, but  not  so  as  to  deprive  the  corporation 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Corpora- 
tions, however,  have  a  primary  franchise, —  the 
right  to  be  a  corporation,  and  many  have 
secondary  franchises, —  as  to  operate  a  street 
railway  in  city  streets,-^  which  may  be  taxed. 
Methods  of  valuation  are  diiiicult,  arbitrary  and 
more  or  less  unjust,  when  the  "good-will*  of 
partnerships  and  individuals  is  not  taxes;  for 
the  value  of  the  corporate  franchises  is  usually 


fixed  at  the  difference  between  the  market  value 
of  the  shares,  and  the  assessed  value  of  the 
other  property.  This  would  seem  to  include 
primary  and  secondary  franchises,  and  good- 
will Such  methods  of  valuation  have  been 
generally  sustained,  though  the  good-will  of 
partnerships  and  individuals  is  not  taxed  at 
all.  In  addition  to  this,  and  on  top  of  it,  the 
State  may,  and  often  does,  tax  the  shares  to 
dicir  owners  at  their  market  value.  This  is 
legal,  though  unfair.  The  Federal  government 
may  tax  corporations  as  it  may  individuals,  but 
the  States  may  not,  without  express  permission, 
tax  Federal  corporations. 

Corporations  are  subject  to  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  in  addition  to 
an.  extraordinary  jurisdiction  under  the  pre- 
rogative writs  of  ^uo  warranto,  to  dissolve  a 
pretended  corponition,  or  a  valid  one  for  mis- 
behavior; scire  facias  to  dissolve  an  existing 
corporation  for  violation  of  its  charier, —  judg- 
ment in  both  the  foregoinR-  is  or  may  be  otuler; 
mandamus,  to  compel  the  performance  of  a 
definite  duty,  wheti  the  ordinary  legal  remedy  is 
inadequate;  and  injuHction  in  equity,  to  prevent 
public  injury  where  quo  warranto  is  not  ade- 
quate, but  not  for  merely  ultra  vires  acts  in  a 
suit  by  the  State.  A  member,  however,  may 
enjoin  such  acts. 

National  OoTemment  and  Corporstions. — 
The  Federal  government  has  no  express,  but 
an  implied,  power  to  create  corporations  where- 
ever  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  any  of 
its  express  powers,  as  banks  under  currency 
power,  railroads  under  interstate  commerce 
ponwer,  manufacturing  company  to  supply  army 
or  navy  (armor  plate,  etc.V  While  the  Federal 
Congress  mi^t  make  the  exercise  of  such 
nower  exclusive  in  it,  until  it  has  done  so,  the 
States  have  and  exercise  a  concurrent  power  to 
create  corporations  for  carrying  on  any  of 
these  purjioses.  Except  in  the  Territories  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Congress  probably 
cannot  create  corporations  for  other  purposes 
than  those  stated  or  implied  in  its  express 
powers,  to  operate  in  the  States,  against  their 
consent  although  because  the  National  banks 
and  the  Pacific  railways  incoreorated  by  Con- 
gress do  a  local  business,  it  has  been  argued 
that  Congress  can  give  such  capacity,  if  not  the 
legal  right,  to  do  such  business.  Under  the 
'commerce  power,*  Congress  has  not  only  in- 
corporated railroad  companies  to  build  and 
operate  interstate  railroads,  but  also  a  canal 
corporation  with  authority  to  construct  a  canal 
in  a  forei^  country.  Congress  has  provided 
for  regulation  of  corporations,  whether  created 
by  it  or  by  the  States,  so  tar  as  they  engage  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Anti-trust  Act,  Em- 
ployer's Inability,  Child  Labor  Laws,  etc.,  and 
the  banks  by  the  National  Bank  and  the  Federal 
,  Reserve  Banks,  acts. 

Foreign  CorporationB.^ — 'A  corporation  ex- 
ists and  must  dwell  only  in  the  state  of  its  crea- 
tion, and  cannot  migrate  to  another  State,* 
according  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  it  may  through  its  agents  do  busi- 
ness in  another  State,  have  a  domicHe,  hold 
meetings,  be  taxed,  sue  and  be  sued  and  served 
with  process  there   so  as  to  justify  a  personal 
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poradon  is  conndeted  u  bang  a  dtizea  of  tbc 
state  creating  it,  even  thou^  it  has  been  re- 
quired to  file  its  incorporauon  papers  in  the 
other  state  and  authorized  to  do  business  there, 
and  is  declared  to  be  a  'domestic"  corporation 
by  tl^t  State, —  it  is  nevertheless  a  diHerent 
corporation  from  the  one  in  the  State  where  it 
was  incorporated,  although  it  maj  have  the 
same  ntembers,  ofiiccrs,  offices,  capital,  stock 
and  powers.  So  tocL  if  corporations  of  two  or 
more  State;  are  autoorized  and  do  consolidate 
into  one,  with  one  membership,  stock,  ofhcers, 
powers  and  place  of  business,  there  are  as  many 
different  corporations  as  there  are  States,  each 
tradng  its  hfe  to  the  legislaticdi  of  the  State 
originally  creating  it,  and  subject  there  to  its 
laws.  The  States  of  the  Union  are  foreign 
to  one  another,  and  the  corporation  of  one 
State,  although  it  has  conx^rate  capacity,  has  no 
le^t  ri^t  to  do  business  in  any  other  State 
without  its  consent  for  it  is  not  a  dtiten  under 
the  'privileges  and  immumties*  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  It  may  be  excluded  or  discrimi- 
nated against,  when  it  seeks  entry  into  another 
State,  although  after  it  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  State,  it  cannot  be  denied  the 
e^aat  protection  of   the   laws;   this,  however. 

Sves  no  right  to  enter,  or  stay  after  entry,  ii 
e  license  is  revoked.  The  States^  however, 
caniiot  so  exdude  corporations  of  other 
States  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, from  carrying  on  such  or  unreasonably 
hamper  them  therein.  Notwithstanding  the^ 
undoubted  powers  of  the  States,  there  exists  a 
'comity"  between  the  States,  whereby,  in  the 
absence  of  express  provision  or  a  pubhc  poliiy 
to  the  contrary,  the  corporations  of  any  State 
or  foreign  country  arc  permitted  to  exercise 
their  corporate  powers  in  another,  and  its  courts 
are  open  for  the  protection  and  vindication  of 
their  rights  therein.  Many  of  the  States  require 
the  corporation  to  file  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion and  appoint  a  resident  agent  upon  whom 
service  of  summons  may  be  made  in  the  State 
where  tt  seeks  to  do  busittess.  Sometimes  pen- 
alties are  provided.  The  courts  are  in  hopeless 
conflict  as  to  the  effect  of  non-compUance  with 
such  statutes.  Some  say  a  contract  so  made  is 
void,  and  can  be  enforced  by  neither  parn'; 
others  tliat  it  is  enforceable  by  either,—  only  tne 
State  can  enforce  the  penalty  if  there  is  one; 
still  others  that  the  corporation  caimot  enforce 
any  contract  until  compliance. 

Continental  theories  vary;  one  is  that  the 
corporation  can  have  a  personal  slaiHs  only  in 
the  creating  state,  not  elsewhere;  another  is  that 
Perianal  status  of  an  individual  is  always  a 
matter  of  law,  and  there  is  no  more  difficnlty  in 
recogniring  the  personal  status  of  a  corporation 
than  of  an  individual,  and  since  the  status  of 
the  latter  is  recogniied  as  of  right,  the  former 
ought  to  be  also ;  another  says  that  cor^ralions 
have  both  civH  and  functional  capacities;  so 
far  as  the  civil  status  of  an  individual  is  recog- 
nized in  a  foreign  state,  likewise  that  of  a  cor- 
poration should  also  be,  but  its  functional 
capacity^  should  be  recognized  on)^  t^  express 
permissioa 

DiMolution  and  Winding  np. —  Corpora- 
tions may  be  dissolved:  (1)  By  lapse  of  charter 
period;  <2)  repeal  of  charter;  (3)  judgment  of 
ouster  in  quo  warranto  or  scire  facuu;  (4)  sur- 
render accepted  by  the  state;  (5)  d^tfa  of  all 
the  members  in  a  oon-stock  corporation.    In- 


solvency or  reduction  to  one  member  does  not 
itself  work  a  dissolution  with  us,  as  it  did  not 
at  Rome.  In  England  under  Companies  Acts, 
.  if  membership  is  reduced  below  two  (private 
companies),  or  seven  in  other  companies,  it  is 
a  cause  for  winding  up.  Similar  pnmsioos 
exist  in  some  of  the  Continental  codes. 

The  common  taw  had  no  adequate  metJiod  of 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  a  dissolved  corpora- 
tion, and  looked  upon  the  situation  as  that  of  a 
dead  man  without  administrator  or  heirs;  per- 
sonal property  went  to  the  king'  as  bona  vacan- 
tia; real  property  reverted  to  the  grantor  or  his 
heirs;- all  claims  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
coloration  were  ended.  In  the  absence  of  pro- 
visions to  the  ccMttrary,  such  seems,  vet  to  be 
the  English  law,  and  formerly  was  in  the  United 
States,  although  here  it  was  often  said  to  have 
grown  up  in  referuice  to  the  English  ecclesias- 
tical corporations,  it  was  nnsiiited  to  our  condi- 
tions and  was  unjust  In  1855  (he  United 
States  Siqireme  Court  so  vigorously  assailed 
this  view,  that  since  then,  even  in  the  absence  of 
statute,  courts  of  equity  have  at  suit  of  cred- 
itors or  shareholders  entertained  suits  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  a  dissolved  business  corpora- 
tion, usually  by  appointing  a  receiver,  to  collect 
all  the  claims  owed  to  the  corporation,  convert 
all  its  property,  both  real  and  personal,  into 
money,  pay  the  corporate  debts  and  distribute 
the  balance  to  the  Ehareholders.  The  courts, 
however,  are  not  yet  in  accord  as  to  what  shall 
be  done  witii  the  unexecuted  contracts  of  the 
corporation;  some  eay  no  damage  can  be  had 
for  their  breach  t^  dissolution;  others  that 
there  can  be,  if  the  dissolution  was  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  corporation. 

Until  recently,  in  the  United  States,  the  com- 
mon law  rules  have  been  ap^hed  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  non-stock  and  charitable  corporations. 
Recent  cases  have  taJcen  a  different  view,  but 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  api^ed  the 
common  law  doctrine  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Mormon  Church  in  1890.  In  many  States  the 
matter  is  fully  covered  by  statute,  and  under 
the  English  Companies  Acts,  there  are  elaborate 

Erovisions  for  the  appointment  of  an  official 
quidator,  with  powers  and  duties  similar  to 
those  of  a  receiver  under  the  equilaUe  proced- 
ure in  this  country.  On  the  Continent,  the 
directors  are  usually  made  liquidators  under  the 
Commercial  codes,  with  similar  powers.  See 
Chasteb;  Daktmouth  College  Cask;  Coh- 
tkact;  Fkanchisk. 

Biblio  grapby.-^f atwtr.r:  Sttmson,  F.  J., 
'American  Statute  Law*  (Vol.  II,  Boston 
1892)  ;  Dill,  J.  B..  'Slatutoiy  and  Case  Law  of 
Private  Companies'  (New  Jersey  Law,  1st  ed, 
1898;  4th  e(L  1902;  latest  ed.,  1910);  Glynne- 
Jones,  A.,  'Companies  Acts,  1862-190O'  (Lon^ 
don  1902) ;  Overland,  M.  U.,  'Statutory  Corpo- 
ration Law'  (New  York  1905);  'Engfish  Con- 
solidated Companies  Act  of  1S08> ;  'Commer- 
cial Laws  of  the  World'  (by  countries,  Vols. 
I-XXXIV,  Amer.  ed.,  Boston  1912-14) ;  Par- 
ker, J.  S.,  'The  Law  of  New  Jersey  (jotpora- 
tions'  (2  vols.,  Chicago  1911)  ;  id.,  'Corpora- 
tion Statutes,  Forms  and  Precedents'  (I9th  ed. 
of  'American  Corporation  Legal  Manual,'  New 
York  1917).  Promoters:  Alger,  A.  M..  'Law 
of  Prwnoters'  (Boston  189?);  Dewing,  A., 
'Corporation  Promoting  and  Reorganization* 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1914)  ;  ^rich,  M.  W.,  'Law 
of  Promoters'    (Albany  1916).    IntarporatiMt 
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atid  Orgamsalion:  Palmer,  F.  B.,  'Company 
Prccedents>  (1st  ed,  1877;  10th  and  11th  ed, 
London  1907-12)  i  Conyngion,  Thomas,  '  Man- 
ual of  Corporate  Organization'  (1st  ed,  1904; 
3d  ed.  New  York  1904)  ;  Frost,  T.  G.,  'Treatise 
on  Incorporation  and  Organization  of  Corpora- 
tions>  (1st  ed,  1905;  4th  ed,  Boston  1913); 
Fletcher,  W.  M.,  'Corporation  Forms'  (Chicago 
1913).  Corporation  Finance:  Poor,  H.  V., 
'Railroad  Manual'  (Amiual,  New  York) ;  Wood, 
W.  A.,  'Modem  Business  Corporations'  {1st 
ed,  1906;  2d  ed,  Indianapolis  1917);  Bentley, 
H.  C.  'Corporate  Finance  and  Accounting' 
(New  York  1908);  Mead,  E.  S.,  'Corporation 
Finance'  (New  York  and  London  1912J ;  Ger- 
stemberg,  C.  W.,  'Materials  of  Corporation  Fi- 
nance' (1st  ed,  1914;  2d  ed.  New  York  1915)  ; 
Walker,  W.  H.,  '(^jrpo ration  Finance'  (ib. 
1917).  Textbooks  on  the  Law  of  Corporations: 
Angcll,  J.  K,,  and  Ames,  S.,  'Law  of  Private 
Corporations'  (11th  ed^  Boston  1882);  Grant, 
James,  'Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Cor- 
poratians'  (London  1850)  ;  Morawetz,  V.,  'Law 
of  Private  Corporations'  {1st  ed,  1882;  2d  ed, 
2  vols.,  Boston  1886);  Cook.  W.  W.,  'Treatis.e 
on  Law  of  O>rporation5'  {7th  ed,  5  vols.,  Bos- 
ton 1913)  ;  Hamilton,  W.  F.,  "Company  Law' 
(2d  ed.,  London  1901 ;  Canadian  ei^  Toronto 
1911)  ;  Thompsoiv  S.  D.,  JConunenlancs  on  the 
Law  of  Private  (Jorporations*  (2d  ed,  8  vols., 
Indianapolis  1908-15) ;  Oark,  W.  L.,  and  Mar- 
shall, W.  L.,  'Private  Corporations'  (3  vols.. 
Saint  Paul  1901:  4th  vol.  by  Helliwell,  ib. 
1908) ;  Carr,  C,  T.,  'General  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Corporations'  (Cambridge,  England, 
1905);  Machen,  A.  W.,Jr.,  'Treatise  on  the 
Modern  I.aw  of  Private  (Corporations'  (2  vols., 
Boston  1908)  ;  Halsbury,  Earl,  'Laws  of  Eng- 
land' (Vol.  V,  'Companies' ;  Vol.  VIII,  'Corpo- 
tations',  London  1910) ;  Fletcher,  W.  M.,  'Cyclo- 
pedia—  Corporations'  (8  vols.,  Chicago  1918). 
Ptierol  Incorporation:  Wilgua,  H.  L.,  'A  Na- 
tional Incorporation  Law*  (in  Michigan  Lavi 
Review,  February  and  April  1904)  ;  Heisler,  R. 
C,  'Federal  Incorporation'  (Boston  1913). 
Combination,  Consolidation  and  Keorganization: 
Dewing,  A.,  'Corporate  Promotion  and  Reor- 

riization'  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1914)  ;  Stetson, 
L,  et  alii,  'Some  Legal  Phases  of  Corporate 
Financing,  Reorganization  and  Regulation' 
(New  York  1917).  Forei^  CorporaHons: 
B«ale,  J.  H.,  'Law  of  Foreign  Oirpo rations' 
(Boston  1904) ;  Young,  E.  H.,  'Foreign  Com- 

enies  and  Other  Corporations'  (Cambridge, 
ass.,  1912);  Henderson,  G,  C,  'Position  of 
Foreign  Corporations  in  American  Constitu- 
tional Law'  (ib.  1918).  Ultra  Vires:  Reese, 
R.  A.,  'The  True  Doctrine  of  Ultra  Vires' 
(Chicago  1897J.  Trusts  and  Corporations : 
Carr,  C  T.,  'Collective  Ownership'  {(Cambridge, 
England,  1907)  ;  Sears,  J.  H.,  'Trust  Estates  as 
Business  Companies'  (Saint  Louis  1912)  ;  Wil- 
gus,  H.  L.,  'Corporations  and  Express  Trusts 
as  Business  Organizations'  (in  Michigan  Law 
Review,  Vol.  XIII,  December  1914;  January 
1915) ;  Wrightington,  S.  R.,  'The  Law  of  Unin- 
corporated Associations  and  Similar  Relations' 
(Boston  1917).  Selected  Cases:  Keener,  W. 
A.,  'Selection  of  Cases  on  Law  of  Private  Cor- 

g rations'  (2  vols..  New  York  1899)  ;  Warren, 
H.,  'Select  Cases  and  Other  Authorities  on 
die  Law  of  Private  Corporations'  (Cambridge, 
Mass..  1916)  ;  Burnett.  D.  F..  'tises  on  the  Law 
of     Private     Corporations'      (Boston     1917). 


Abridgments,  Digests  and  Encyctoptedios:  Eng- 
lish—Fisher (1870);  Mews  (1897  to  the  pres- 
ent);  'Encyclopedia  of  the  Laws  of  Finland' 


Vol.  XII;  Decennial  ed..  Vol.  V;  2d  Decinniaj 
and  annuals  to  date);  'Cyclopedia  of  Law' 
(1904);  <C:x>rpus  Juris'  (14  vols,  issued  1918; 
others  in  preparation.  New  York). 

Horace  L.  Wilgus, 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Michigan. 

CORPORATIONS,  PoUtical  Contribu- 
tiona  by.    See  C^jbrupt  Practices  Act. 

CORPS,  kor,  (Fr.  ^ody»),  a  word  often 
used  in  military  and  political  language.  The 
terra  is  applied  to  various  kinds  of  divisions 
of  troops;  the  corps  d'annie  is  a  military  unit 
consistitw  in  from  two  to  four  divisions  {the 
(icrman  HeeresabtheUung;  our  field  amy.  Sec 
Akuy  Organization)  ;  corps  de  garde ;  a  guard' 
house;  also  the  body  which  occupies  it 


French  l^slature;  its  members  were  elected 
for  six  years.  Corps  diplomatique  refers  to  a 
nation's  entire  body  of  ambassadors,  ministers 
and  other  diplomatic  officers. 

CORPSE  (Lat.  corpus,  •body,*  through  Fr. 
corps),  a  dead  body,  usually  animal,  and  in 
most  common  usage  applied  only  to  the  human 
body.  To  the  human  corpse  there  can  be  no 
property  rights,  save  in  the  rare  case  of_  dis- 
position by  regular  will  of  c 

'  rose  must  tie  t 

'  the 
else- 
where if  Church  and  state  be  independent. 
Prior  right  to  a  dead  body  naturally  goes  to  the 
nearest  of  kin,*  marriage  ties  ranking  above 
those  of  blood  Burial  expenses  come  under 
the  general  head  of  property  rig;hts  in  that  they 
take  precedence  over  any  claims  against  de- 
ceased or  his  estate.  Privileges  of  9ie  corpse 
extend  still  further;  pagan  superstition,  which 
identified  to  a  certain  degree  bodv  and  soul  and 
long  established   Christian   belief 


body- snatching,  (as  di^ng  up  the  corpse  for 
anatomical  or  other  purposes  is  called),  detested 
and  criminal.  Both  practices  are  still  widely 
exercised  ajid  public  opinion  seems  less  severe 
tfian  formerly.  See  Burial;  (^uatjon; 
Mausouum;  Mummy. 

CORPULENCE.    See  Obesity. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  Tex.,  dty  and 
county-seat  of  Nueces  County;  on  Corpus 
Christ!  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River, 
and  on  ttie  Mexican  National  and  the  San  An- 
tonio and  Aransas  Pass  and  the  Saint  Louis, 
Brownsville  and  Mexico  railroads,  140  miles 
south  of  San  Antonio.  Corpus  Christi  has  regu- 
lar steamboat  connections  with  New  Orleans. 
It  is  the  stock-raising  and  farming  centre  of  the 
county  and  has  an  extensive  fish  and  oyster- 
packing  business,  several  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  a  Catholic  convent,  several 
churches,    a    national    bank    and    an    assessed 

froperty  valuation  of  $2,000,000.  It  is  a  popular 
ealth  resort.  In  1909  it  adopted  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government.  The  city  owns  its 
waterworks.     Gen.   Zachary  Taylor  etKamped 
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berc    daring  die  Uexkan  War, '  and  his '  en- 
trenduBcnti  are  still  pretemd.    Pop,  8,223. 


honor  of  tBe  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  ob- 
served on  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sun- 
day. Its  obserrance  began  in  the  diocese  of 
Liege  while  the  archdeacon  of  that  diocese  was 
James  Pantaleon,  who  afterward -became  Pope 
Urban  IV.  In  1264  Urban  composed  a  bull 
ordering  throughout  the  Church  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  on  the  Thursday  following  the 
first  Sunday  after  Pentecost;  the  bull  seems  not 
to  have  been  promulgated  save,  perhaps  in  the 
city  of  Romt  for  though  the  festival  was  duly 
observed  by  tnePope  and  his  court,  no  proof  ex- 
ists of  its  celebration  on  thai  year  or  alter  for  a 
long  time  in  other  parts.  The  proximate  occa- 
sion of  Urban's  act  was  the  refiorted  occur<- 
rence  of  a  tniracle  at  Bolsena  in  the  Papal  do- 
minion, when  a  priest  in  saying  the  mass  acci- 
dentally spilled  out  of  the  chalice  some  drops 
of  the  sacramental  species  of  wine  and  tried  to 
cover  it  up  with  a  linen  cloth ;  forthwith  the 
cloth  was  covered  with  red  spots  in  the  form 
of  the  sacred  host.  The  bull  of  Urban  was 
revived  at  the  Comidl  of  Vienne,  1311,  by 
Clement  V.  The  procession  of  the  Host  in  con- 
nection with  the  lestival  was  instituted  by  Pope 
John  XXII  and  succeeding  pontifis  down  to 
the  Council  of  Trent  were  zealous  for  the 
observance   of   the  holiday.     The   Council   of 


Eudiarist.  At  tne  Reformatioa  it  was  one  of 
the  first  holidays  abolished  by  Luther.  The 
procession  is  eliminated  even  by  Catholic  com- 
munities in  places  where  there  is  strong  divi»on 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLSGX,  Cvn* 
bridge,  England,  sometimes  called  Benet  Col* 
l^e,  was  founded  in  13SZ  ^  the  united  guild* 
oi  Corpus  Christi  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  two 
fratemities  which  used  to  nect  for  prayen  at 
Saint  Benedict  Church  and  Saint  Moiyg  t»i 
spectivcly..  The  endowments  of  the  college 
were  considerably  increated  by  AichUab^ 
Parker,  who  also  bequeathed  to  it  his  valuablt 
collection  of  manuscripts.  It  consists  (1914- 
15)  of  a  master  and  14  fellows,  beiittet  19 
scnolars.  The  college  has  the  patronage  of  10 
livings.  The  collie  has  a  wonderful  cdlep- 
tion  of  plate  and  the  Lewis  collection  of  printed 
books.  Christopher  Marlowe  and  John  rletchec 
were  members  of  Corpus  Christi. 

CXJRPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE,  Oxford, 
England,  a  comparatively  small  college  founded 
in  1516  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  lord  privy  seal,  under  a  license  from  Henry 
VIII.  It  consists  <191M6)  of  a  president,  14 
fellows,  32  scholars,  4  exhibitioners,  2  dis^airu 
and  82  undergraduates.  Three  of  the  fellowships 
are  annexed  to  two  professorships,  the  pro- 
feasors  occupying  the  position  of  honorary  fcl< 
lows,  bring  elected  by  boards  appointed  hy 
university  statute.  The  college  has  the  patnw 
age  of  16  livings.  It  counts  tome  famous  mea 
among  its  itienibers,  notably  Udal).  author  of 
'Ralph  Roystcr  Doyster> ;  Richard  Hooker; 
Keble,  the  hymnolotpst ;  Thomas  Arnold,  roaster 
of  Rugt^,  and  Chief  Justice  Coleridge. 

CORPUS  DELICTI  (Ittetaltr  'the  bo^  of 
the  crime  or  offense*),  in  Scottish  \mr,  tnose 


external  maito,  f^cts  or'  circumstances  whicB 
accompany  a  crime,  and  without  the  proof  of 
wfcich  the  crime  ts'not  supposed  to  be  estab- 
lished. Thui  the  corput  delieii  of  homicide  fs 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  person  has  died 
of  vlol«nc«,  not  merely  tha^  he  has  died.  Ac^ 
coring  to  German  faw  no  crime  can  be  estdv- 
lished  unless  the  corfnt  dtlicli  is  clearly  present 
and  «elf-accw9(ion  or  confetston  without  .this 
does  not  empower  a  court  to  convicL  Consult 
authorities  cited  under  Criuinal  i^w. 

CORPUS  DOCTRIN.ffi  ^Ut.  "body  of 
doctrine*),  in  G«nnan  ecclesiastical  bisloiy,  the 
name  given  to  each  of  several  col  lections,  of  the- 
ological writings  promulgated  by  various  Oer- 
roan  Protestant  cnurdiej  during  the  16th  cen- 
tunr.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
collections  were  the  'Corpus  Misnicum'  or 
^Philippicum'  (1559),  enforced  by  the  elector 
of  Sajcony,  containmg  the  Apostles',  Niccnc 
and  Athanasiau  creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confea- 
sion  and  Melaochthon's  'Lod  Conudunes';  the 
Pomeranian  of  1561;  that  of  NurerobCrg  of 
1S73;  and  the  Hamburg  (1560),  Brunswick 
(1563),  Pomeranian  (1564),  Prussian  (1567), 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuitel  (1569),  Saxon  (157ft 
called  Corpus  Tburingicuni) ;  and  other?  of  a 
Lutheran  character.  These  were  all  superseded 
in  1580  by  the  'Formula  Concordiie.' 

CORPUS  JURIS  CANONICI,  .die  bodr 
of  lawa  for  goverainesit  of  the  Church  enacted 
bf  pope^  CDttndls  and  synods  or  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  the  faUiers,  and  the  whole 
H^roved  and  ptomulgatcd  ay  the  holy  ssa 
There  were  numerous  collections  of  canons 
made  and  published  both  in  the  East  and  the 
W«t  prior  to  the  time  of  Gratian.  the  Camal,- 
dokse  mon^  professor  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  BcSogna,  who  in  1139  compiled  thS 
DtcnhiW,  called  also  DecreUtm  Croh'oni,  wbidi 
constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  body  of  the 
canon  law.  It  is  the  first  mcthodiica  general 
collection  of  Chnrch  laws  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  year  of  its  publication,  and 


cases  arising  under  the  several  canons,  decretals 
and  other  authoritative  nUes;  and  the  tlurd,  of 
the  sacraments  and  rites  of  the  Church.  The 
second  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  is  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX,  promulgated  in  1234, 
This  book  contains  all  decretal  epistles  of  popes 
from  U39  to  the  date  of  its  publication.  It  u 
followed  by  the  IJber  Sextus,  1293,  promulgated 
by  Bonifacius  VIII;  by  the  Clcmcntin*  or  con- 
stitutions of  Clement  V,  1317;  finally  the  En- 
travagantes,  revised  in  1563,  contain  all  decretals 
promulgated  to  that  date.  With  the  Extrava- 
gantes  ends  the  systematic  compilation  of 
matter  of  canon  law.  .  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  the  English  Parliament  ordered  a  revision 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  new  order  of  things  brou^t  about 
by  the  law  of  the  king's  supremacy  in  matters 
of  religion;  meanwhile  the  old  system  was  to 
hold  so  far  as  might  consist  with  tne  new  order. 
But  no  revision  has  been  made,  and  hence,  with 
a  few  reserves,  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  is 
law  for  the  Church  of  England.  For  the  Cor- 
Piu  huii  CwiUs  see  CitiL  LaW  ;  see  AIso'Cajtoit 
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t^  some  qualiivine  term;  as,  blotxl  corpuscles 
(see  Blood);  loe- Ua.Ipigbiiu)  corpuscles  of  the 
kidney  and  of  the  spleen ;  the  Uclile  corpuscles, 
otherwise  known  as  Meissner'a,  Wafer's  uii 
palpation  corpuscles,  found  in  certain  pai^llv 
of  the  sldn  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  gustators 
or  taste  corpuscles  of  the  papillK  of  the  tongue, 
.etc    See  Pacinian  Cohpubcles, 

CORPUSCULAR     PHILOSOPHY,     a 

name  somttitnes  applied  to  the  atomic  philosophy 
taught  by  Leucip^us  and  Democritus  (qq.v.) 
According  to  their  doctrine  matter  is  eternal, 
and  everything  in  the  whole  universe,  including 
the  soul  itself,  is  produced  by  a  special  arrange- 
ment and  aggregation  of  mtntrte  indivisible 
bodies  or  particles  called  •atoms.'  These 
atoms  are  of  various  sizes  and  ^apes,  and,  in 
some  forms  of  the  theory,  of  different  quali- 
ties; and  it  is  on  these  primary  differences, 
combined  with  the  endless  varieties  of  ^sition 
and  figure,  that  distinctions  between  things  are 
based.  Change  is  but  a  rearrangement  of  atoms 
caused  by  tnetr  unceasing  primary  motions. 
This  philosophy  was  elaborated  and  developed 
by  Epicunis  (q.v.)  and  other  thinkers  and 
received  its  grandest  expression  in  the  great 
poem  of  Lucretius  (q.v.)  'Dc  Remm  Natura' 
('On  the  Nature  of  Things').  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  ancient  form  of  the  modem 
atomic  theory  (q.v.),  Which,  however,  differs 
from  it  in  being,  not  a  t^losophy  of  the  uni- 
Tcrse,  but  merely  a  hypothesis  concerning  the 
^yucal  constitution  of  matter,  adopted  in  order 
to  give  convenient  expression  to  sdtnlific  facts 
and  to  aid  in  scientific  advance. 

CORPUSCULAR  (or  EMISSION) 
THBORY  OP  LIGHT,  the  older  theory,  which 
explained  the  phenomena  of  li^t  by  supposing 
that  a  luminous  body  emits  excessively  minute 
elastic  particles  of  matter,  ^corpuscles,'  as  they 
were  called,  which,  striking  the  eye,  produce  the 
■ensation  of  light.  See  Elbctioh  Thioby; 
Light. 

CORKAL,  kor-ral',  Runon,  Mexican  states- 
man: b.  Alamos,  in  the  state  of  Sonera,  10  Jan. 
1B54.  When  21  years  of  age  he  had  established 
and  successfully  conducted  two  newspapers, 
El  Fantasma  and  La  Voz  de  Alamos,  but  in 
1875  abandoned  the  newspaper  field,  later  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  state  of  Sonora.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  to  the  Sonora  Icf^slature, 
and  later  secretary  of  the  state,  in  me  latter 
capacity  rendering  invaluable  service  in  die 
preparation  of  various  Important  laws.  Later 
he  had  much  to  do  with  the  revision  of  the 


gress  for  a  considerable  period ; 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Sonora,  exercis- 
ing practically  all  the  powers  of  the  governor, 
by  designation  of  that  official;  from  1891-9S 
was  secretary  of  the  same  state;  and  later  was 
unanimously  elected  governor.  On  IS  Sept  1900 
Mr.  Corral  became  governor  of  the  federal 
district ;  became  secretary  of  government  16 
Jan.  1903 ;  and  in  1904  was  elected  to  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  republic. 

CORRASION,  mechanical  i 


tejo,  6  June  1750;  d.  Caldaa,  Rainha,  U  Sept. 
1823.  He  was  educated  in  Rome  and  Naples, 
was  admitted  to  holy  orders  and  soon  after  hit 
return  to  Portugal  ii  1777  was  made  ^rpetual 
secretary  of  the  academy  recently  instituted  at 
Lisbon.  He  collected  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory, especially  of  botany,  establi^ed  a  labora- 
tory for  scientific  research  and  prepared  for 
the  press  numerous  unpublished  documents  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  Portugal.  Accused 
before  the  Inquisition,  he  escaped  to  Paris  in 


up  residence  with  Lafoes.  At  Paris  he  had 
been  intimately  associated  with  the  naturalist 
Broussonet  and  became  the  host  of  the  latter 
when  he  fled  in  disguise  from  the  reign  of 
terror  to  LisboiL  Endangered  by  the  detection 
of  Brousscnet,  he  took  rduge  first  io  Gibraltar 
and  then  in  LondotL  He  lived  in  Pari)  in 
learned  society  and  pursuits  from  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  till  1813,  vfhen  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  cohtinued  hb  scientific  studies, 
and  in  1816  became  Minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Portugal.  He  was  recalled  to  Portugal  on  the 
promuKation  of  the  Constitution  of  1820,  and 
made  Minister  of  Finance.  His  most  important 
writiiigs  are  treatises  on  the  physiolo^  of 
plants  and  a  collection  of  unedited  memonals  of 
Portuguese  history  (in  4  vob..  1790-1816). 

CORREGOIO.  k6r-r6d'j3,  Antonio  Allegrl, 
Italian  painter,  frequently  called  Antonio  da 
Correggio,  from  the  place  of  his  birth;  b,  Cor- 
reggio  1494;  d.  there,  S  March  1S34,  He  was 
intended  for  a  learned  profession,  but  nature 
had  designed  him  for  an  artist.  It  has  not  been 
ascertained  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  bis 
first  instructor^  who  was  probablj'  his  uncle, 
Lorenzo  Allegn.  Three  qualities  will  always  be 
admired  in  him  —  grace,  harmony  and  a  skilful 
management  of  the  pencil.  There  is  a  peculiar 
grace  in  the  movements  of  his  figures  and  a 
loveliness  in  their  expression  which  takes  pos- 
session of  the  soul.  These  attitudes  and  move- 
ments could  not  be  executed  by  any  artist 
without  his  masterly  skill  in  foreshortening, 
which  not  only  gives  greater  variety  to  a  piece, 
but  is  also  favorable  to  gracefulness.  Avoiding 
all  roughness  and  hardness,  Correggio  delights 
by  mild  and  almost  effeminate  beauties.  He 
strove  to  obtain  this  object  also  by  harmony  of 
coloring,  of  which  he  may  be  called  the  creator. 
He  is  unrivaled  in  the  chiaroscuro ;  in  the  grace 
and  rounding  of  his  figures  and  in  the  faculty 
of  giving  them  the  appearance  of  advancing 
and  retiring,  which  is  the  distinguishing  excel- 
lence of  the  Lombard  school,  of  which  tie  may 
be  considered  the  head.  In  his  drapery,  he 
calculated  with  extreme  accuracy  all  the  effects 
of  the  chiaroicuro.  He  possessed  thb  power  of 
passing,  by  the  most  graceful  transition,  from 
the  bnght  colors  to  the  half  tints.  It  was  his 
object  to  make  the  principal  fi^re  prominent, 
that  the  eye,  after  gazing  till  it  was  satisfied 
on  die  bri^t  colors,  might  repose  with  pleasure 
on  the  softer  masses.  He  made  a  skilful  use  of 
this  art  in  his  *Night>  (fa  Nolle),  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  gallery  in  Dresden,  where  there 
■re  seven  pictures  in  which  his  progress  in  the 
art  may  oe  recognized.  Among  his  best  pic- 
tures, besides  the  <Nigfat,>  are  the  <St.  Jerome,' 
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whicn^  lui  IdiKlIed  the  adtairation  oi  sev- 
eral distingushed  punters  to  such  a  d^ciee  as 
to  reader  tb<m  unjust  toward  Raphael;  the 
*PeniteiU  Magdalene' ;  the  altar-pieces  of  Saint 
Francu,  Saint  George  and  Saint  Sebastiaa; 
•Christ  in  the  Garden  o£  Olives* ;  'Cupid' ;  the 
(rcsco  painting  in  Parma;  and,  above  all,  the 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
■sme  city.  In  1520  he  was'.married  lo  GtrQlama 
Uerlini,  who  appears  tp  have  iiitpired  several 
of  his  most  charming  Madonnas.  Of  his  four 
children,  a  son  and  daughter  sumved;  the 
former,  Pomponio,  was  a  painter,  hut  vastly 
inferior  to  his  father.    The  story  of  his  extreme 

Krtity,  and  of  his  death  in  consequence  of  it, 
s  been  long  since  disproved,  yet  Oehtett- 
scfajfiger  has  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
best  tragediei  in  Gemun  and  Danish.  Consult 
Meyer,  ''Correggio,'  Heaton's  translation  (Lon- 
don 1876):  Landon,  'Vie  et  mivres  de  Cor- 
reggio* (Paris  1803-20);  Morelli,  'Critical 
Studies  of  Italian  Painters^  (Vol.  II,  1893); 
Ricci,'  'Antonio  Alle^i  da  Corre^o*  (i^ndon 
18K):  Thode,  •Correggio, »  in  ^Kiiastter' 
Monographien^  (Bielefdd  1808).  Consult  also 
the  ntonographs  by  Sturge  Moore  (London 
I896y  and  Gronau  (Stuttgart  and  Leipzig  1907) ; 
and  Berenson,  'Studies  in  Italian  Art'  (London 
1901). 

CORKBGGIOt  Italy,  city  ^  the  province  of 
R^o  neir  Emilia,  about  25  iiales  northwest  of 
Hodena.  In  the  Piazaa  is  a  statiK  of  the 
painter  Antonio  Allegri,  known  as  Correggio, 
who  was  bom  bere  ixi  1494.  The  modem  town 
has  none  of  the  importance  of  the  media^al 


,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  princip 

>neuig  to  the  ducbtr  of   Modena>  and  tne 

princely  castle  still  remains.     Its  importance  in 


a^,  w: 
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and  forming  a  part  of  the  inper  line  ^f  defense 
of  the  dty  of  Manila;  length,  east. and  west, 
four  miles;  average  width,  .one  aiiie;  area, 
two  square  miles.  It  rises  on  the  west  coast  to 
a  height  of  649  feet  above  the  sea;  on  the 
highest  elevation  is  the  semaphore  station  of 
&e  port  of  Manila,  from  which  the  approach 
of  vessels  is  signaled.  There  are  also  four 
li^tfaiouses  on  ue  island.  The  island  is  exr 
(losed  to  ocean  storms,  and  this  makes  the  cul' 
tivation  of  the  soil  unprofitable  j  a  few  crops 
are  raised  in  the  sheltered  localities.  The  chief 
industries  are  trade  and  fishing.  San  Jose  ii 
the  onlv  town.  Its  fiixed  population  is  about  SOU, 
The  island  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  I8th  century,  but  the  ddensex  were 
not  weU  kept  up.  When  Admiral  Dew^  en- 
tered Manila  Bay  1  May  1893  he  steamed  past 
this  island,  which  was  supposed  tb  be  very 
strongly  fortified  and  to  be  Ac  fcas^  of  opera- 
lions  for  die  mines  and  torpedoes  m  the  bay. 
The  forts  have  been  strengthened  by  the  United 
Stales  government,  which  established  a  military 
station  liere  in  1900. 

CORREGIDOR,  ko-ra-he-dor',  in  Spain, 
the  principal  magistrate  of  a  town,  appointed 
by  the  king.  In  Portugal  the  corregidor  has 
administrative  but  not  governing  powers.- 

CORRESPOHDENCS  SCHOOLS,  edu- 
catjonal  iostitations  that  supply,  in  place  of 
dassroom    work,  sudj.' iastr«ction  by  nwil  aa 


may  prove  a  most  valtMhle  stdiitiRite  to  those 
unable  to  attend  the  regular  colleges  or  schools; 
and  the  statement  has  been  made  that,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  correspondence  system 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  mai^ 
thousands  of  the  men  have  secured  throu^  it 
such  an  education  in  the  theory  involved  in  that 
trades  as  to  fit  them  for  much  higher  positions 
than  they  could  ever  have  attained  without  such 
education.  The  Universdty  Elxtension- movement 
in  England  (1868)  undoubtedly  called  attention 
to  the  latent  possibilities  in  the  plan  and  method 
developed  in  the  United  States  about  15  years 
later,  when  the  Correspondence  University  was 
founded  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Important  service  is 
Ascribed  to  the  correspondence  method  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chautauqua  ^iHiiversal  educa- 
tion' idea.  Its  most  concrete  manifestatioii, 
however,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  achievements  of 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools  at 
Scranton,  Pa.  Organized  in  1891,  these  schools 
extended  their  usefulness  and  increased  the 
enrolment  very  rapidly,  until  the  latter  embraced 
students  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world-  the 
professions  or  branches  tauofat  ranging  from 
architecture  to  advertising,  from  chemistry  to 
window -trimming  Each  school  is  in  charge  of 
a  principal,  who  has  under  him  assistant  prin- 
cipals and  a  large  force  of  examiners.  See 
Education  Suppliuektal. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TEACHING.  See 
Houz  Education  ;  UNivEBSiTy  Extensioh  ; 
CoRBsspONDEMcE  SCHOOLS ;  Education  Supflb- 

MENTAU 

C0RR£ZS,  lc«r-r&z',  an  inland  departmeal 
of  south-central  France.  It  is  named  from  the 
river  Gorreie.  Area,  2,273  square  miles ;  capital. 
Tulle.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  especially 
to  the  north  and  east  The  soil  b  far  from  fer- 
tile, except  in  a  few  of  the  valleys.  Heaths 
occiqiy  »  great  extent  of  surface  and  agriculture 
is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Hay  is  abundant 
and  large  crops  of  beet-root  are  grown,  besides 


..  _rked.  The  only  manufactory  of  note  is  that 
of  firearms  at  Tulle,  employing  about  1,000 
hands.  The  trade  is  principally  in  horses,  cattle, 
wood,  nut-oil.  hees-wax,  leather,  straw-^per; 
iron,  etc.  The  department  is  divided  into  3 
arrondissemcnts,  29  cantons  and  237  communes. 
if  forms  the  diocese  of  Tulle.    Pop.  309,646. 

CORRIB,  Lough,  I5u  kor'rib,  a  large  lake, 
the  second  in  size  in  Ireland,  between  Galway 
and  Mayo,  about  23  miles  in  length  and  varying 
from  2  to  6  siiles  in  breadth,  and  composed 
of  two  expansions,  united  by  a  narrow  channel 
about  half  a  mile  wide  at  Us  narrovvest  part, 
across  which  is  a  ferry.  It  is  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  sea  at  Galwajr,  where  it  is  only 
14  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  separated  from 
Lough  Mask  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  through 
which  there  is  a  subterranean  channel.  Comb 
contains  many  islands  and  near  it  are  prehistoric 
si  one- circles.  To  the  west  are  mountains  3,000 
feet  high.  On  its  sides  are  metamorpbic  rock, 
carboniferous  Umestone  and  marble. 

CORRIDOR  (Italian  and  Spanish,  'that 
which  runs"),  in  architecture,  a  gallery  or  long 
aisle  leading  to  several  chambers  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  sometimes  wholly  enclosed, 
sometimes  open  on  one  side.  In  fortificstioD, 
corridor  signifies  the  same  as  covect-way. 
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CORRIBNTBS,  k5r-re-Sn't6s,  Argentina, 
2  province  bounded  by  Para^ay  on  the 
north,  by  the  territory  of  Mistones  on  the 
northeast  and  the  republic  of  Uruguay  on  die 
southeast,  by  Entre  Rios  on  the  goiith  and  the 
province  of  Santa  Fi  and  the  territory  of 
Chaco  on  the  west  Area,  48,357  square  miks. 
The  Paran&  River  forms  its  bounitary  on  the 
west  and  north ;  the  Uruguay  River  on  the  east ; 
and  there  are  other  streams  and  lakes.  Thus 
the  soil  is  abundantly  watered  and  well  adapted 
to  agriculture.  Sugarcane,  tobacco,  cotton, 
wheat  and  maize  are  grown  extensivdy;  the 
value  of  the  cattle  and  horses,  however,  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  crops,  the  pro^rtion 
being  about  mx  to  one.  Its  rfiief  industries  arc 
shipbuilding,  meat-curing  and  foundries.  A 
railway  runs  diagonally  through  the  province 
from  the  capital,  Cornentes,  in  the  northwest, 
to  the  southeastern  towns  on  the  frontier  of 
Uruguay,  The  dty  was  founded  in  1588,  and 
occupied  a  ^lace  of  considerable  prominence  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  I9th  century.    Pop,  about  277,000. 


is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Parani 
River,  and  for  many  years  has  been  an  active 

fort  for  both  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  It 
as  several  plazas,  hosjntals  for  men  and  women, 
a  national  college,  a  normal  school,  a  theatre 
and  a  library.  The  natural -hi  story  mnseum 
was  at  one  time  managed  by  the  naturalist 
Bonpland.  The  dty  is  the  centre  o£  a  fertile 
district  and  has  considerable  tiude  in  lumber 
and  oranges.  At  several  private  shipyards  near 
the  dty  vessels  are  boilt  of  the  wood  brought 
from  £1  Chaco,  which  is  remarkably  durable. 
There  are  also  meat-curing  establishments  and 
a  foundry.  The  dty,  founded  in  1588,  occupied 
a  place  of  considerable  prominence  in  the  revo' 
Intiotiaty  movements  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  19th  century.    Pop.  23,904. 

CORRIEVRECKIN,  k6rri-vr«k1n.  a  noted 
strait  and  whirlpool  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, between  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Scarba. 
The  breadth  of  the  strait  is  about  one  mile, 
and  because  of  the  noise  of  the  water  rushing 
trough  it  during  storms  the  passage  is  terrify- 
ing, though  not  very  dangerous. 

CORRICAN,  Michael  Augustine,  Ameri- 
can Roman  Cathohc  prelate :  b.  Newart  N.  J., 
13  Aug.  1839;  d.  New  York,  5  May  1902.  He 
made  his  elementary  studies  in  a  private  school 
in  Newark  and  at  the  age  of  14  was  sent  to 
Saint  Mary's  College,  Wirmington,  Del.  In  the 
spring  of  1859  he  was  graduated  from  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  Emmitsburg,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  entered  the  American  College  in 
Rome.  He  was  the  first  student  from  the  United 
States  who  asked  for  admission  to  this  now 
famous  college.  At  Rome  in  1863  he  was  or- 
dained a  pnest  for  the  diocese  of  Newark, 
United  States,  but  remained  in  Rome  another 
year  for  further  study.  He  began  his  duties  in 
the  Newark  diocese  (1864)  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed by  his  bishop  as  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  and  sacred  Scnplure  at  Seton  Hall 
Seminary,  South  Orange,  N.  J.  As  vacandes 
occurrea  in  the  seminary  he  was  promoted 
until  in  1868  he  was  made  president  of  the 
instihilion.  In  1873  he  was  elevated  to  the 
office    of    bi^op    of    Newark,    remainhtg    at 


the  head  of  this  diocese  for  seven  years. 
In  its  management  his  executive  ability  proved 
to  be  equal  to  his  charity.  He  ihtroduced 
religious  communities^  founded  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  greatly  stimulated  the  religious  life 
of  his  diocese.  The  number  of  orgatuzed 
parishes  increased,  and  in  1880  he  was  called  to 
rite  position  of  coadjutor  of  Cardinal  McOos- 
key,  archbishop  of  New  York.  In  October  1880 
he  received  the  papal  bulls  appointing  him  arxJi- 
bishop  of  Pctra  and  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop 
of  New  York,  with  the  right  of  succession. 
Upon  the  death  of  Cardinal  McCloskey,  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  became  archbishop  of  New 
York,  and  the  palliiun  was  conferred  upon  him 
4  March  1881.  This  charge  he  retained  until 
his  death.  During  (he  years  he  was  at  the  head 
the  diocese  became  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  effective  in  the  world.  He  became  known 
through  his  many  activities  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  untiring  and  unobtrusive;  a 
scholar  of  hi^  attainments  and  spiritual  power. 
Consult  Mooney,  J.  A.,  'Micmiel  Augustine 
Corrigan;  A  MemoriaP  (New  York  19(12). 

CORROBOREE,  k6r-fib-5-re'  or  kSr- 
ob'd-re,  the  Australian  name  for  a  gathering 
of  natives,  either  for  religious  or  festive  pur- 
poses. The  characteristic  feature  of  these 
assemblages  is  a  peculiar  dance  to  which  the 
name  corroboree  is  also  applied.  The  gather- 
ings are  held  on  moonlight  nights  and  generally 
last  the  whole  night  through.  The  men  dance 
while  the  music  is  supplied  by  the  women.  The 
words  accompanying  the  songs  are  made  to  suit 
the  occasion.  This  ceremonial  is  the  only  great 
tutional  uistitution  in  tiie  primitive  life  of  these 
people.  Consult  Roth,  'Ethnological  Studio 
among  the  Northwest-Central  Queensland 
Aborigines'   (1897). 

CORRODENTIA,  a  group  of  primitive  in- 
sects allied  to  the  orthoptera,  discovered  by 
Burmeister.  The  conodentia,  as  recognized  1^ 
Brauer,  comprise  the  families  TermitiJtg, 
PsocidiB  and  the  group  Mallophaga,  or  bittng- 
Itce,  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  natural  assem- 
blage of  families  and  by  Packard  the  corroden- 
tia  form  a  sub-order  of  his  order  Plalyptera, 
including  the  stone-flies  (Perlidte),  Bic  Piocida, 
Emtida  and  Termitidit,  or  white  ants  (q.v.). 
Kelio^  indndes  the  Psocida  and  Alropida,  or 
book-Hce,  and  considers  the  family  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  Mallophaga  in  that  both  possess 
a  peculiar  hard  plate  in  the  pharynx.  In  all 
except  the  Pioeidie  the  body  is  flattened  and  the 
heatf  extended  horizontally.  The  prothorax  is 
large,  broad  and  more  or  less  square,  while 
the  chest-pieces  (sterna)  are  large  and  broa4 
and  there  are  8  to  11  segments  in  the  abdomen. 

CORRODI,  kor-To'de,  August,  Swiss  poet: 
b.  Zurich,  27  Feb.  1826;  d.  there,  16  Aug,  ISffi. 
He  studied  theology  but  became  a  painter  and 
from  1862-81  taught  drawing  in  Winterthur. 
His  first  volume  of  'Songs*  (1853)  exhibited 
graceful  versification  and  deep  sympathy  with 
nature,  while  his  songs  and  dramatic  composi- 
tions in  local  dialect,  'Dur  und  Moll :  Aus  Natur 
und  Leben*  (1855) ;  <Waldleben>  (1857) ;  <Der 
Herr  Professor*  (an  idyll.  18S8)  ;  'Dcr  Herr 
Vikari';  <De  Herr  Dokter>  (I860,  dramatized 
by  the  aathor  in  1872),  had  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. Most  of  his  works  are  distinguished  by 
a  fine,  droll  sense  of  hnmor.     He  illustntea 
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several  of  his  pwn  boobs.  He  translated  several 
of  Bums'  soiWB  into  ttie  Swtss-Gennan  <balcct 
and  published  'ShakeapcBre :  Life  Wisdom 
from  His  Works.-'  His  worics  are  luunerous 
and  possess  much  merit. 

CORROSION.    See  Cosbastoft. 

CORROSIVB  SUBLIMATE,  also  called 
mercuric  chloride,  HgCl^  bichloride  of  mercury, 
perchloride  of  mercuir;  prepared  by  heating 
mercuric  sulphate  with  dry  sodium  chloride; 
the  mercuric  chloride  sublimes  as  a  white  trans- 
parent crystalline  mass,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  5.43.  It  is  soluble  in  ^out  20  parts 
of  cold  water  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  precipitates  albumen,  hence  white  of 
Idote.    It  is  very  poisonous,       ' 


h\drarg\ri  perchloridi,  and  as  Lotto  hydrargyri 
fiava  wnen  mixed  with  lime.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate is  a  powerful  irritant  and  is  used  ex- 
ternally in  skin  diseases.  It  is  administered 
internally  in  syphilis,  usually  in  conjunction 
with  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  also  much  in 
use  by  surgeons  in  an  andscptic  s^ray  and  as 
a  cleansing  agent  for  sterilizing  their  operating 
instruments.  When  used  as  an  antiseptic  wash 
for  wounds  or  sores  one  part  of  the  salt  is 
usually  dissolved  in  from  2,000  to  5,000  parts 
of  water. 

COEROSIVBS  (Lat  corrodert,  *to  eat 
away"),  in  surgery,  medidnes  whidi  corrode 
whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  aj^Ued  to; 
such  are  glacial  acetic  acid,  burned  alum,  white 
precipitate  of  mercuiy,  white  vitriol,  Ecd  pre- 
cipitate of  mercury,  butter  of  antimony,  etc 

,  CORRUGATED  IRON,  sheet  iron  formed 
with  parallel   ridges  and   furrows,   so  that  the 
■'       ■  ■         s  waved  line.    Flat 


sheet  metal  tends  to  buckle  and  get  out  of  shape 
with  every  change  in  temperature.  The  corru- 
ptions, made  in  one  direction,  give  it  greatly- 
increased  stiffness  and  adapt  it  to  numerous 
purposes  for  which  it  would  otherwise  be  less 
suitable.  The  sheet  metal  is  corrugated  by 
passing  between  ridged  rollers,  whose  ridges 
are  opposed  like  the  teeth  of  gear-wheels.  It 
comes  out  in  the  commercial  form,  and  is  fre- 
quently subjected  to  a  process  of  coating  with 
zinc,  to  protect  it  from  oxidation,  and  b  then 
known  as  galvanized  corrugated  iron. 

An  important  use  of  corrupted  iron  is  for 
the  flues  of  targe  steam  boilers.  For  this 
purpose  mechanism  has  been  devised  for  form- 
ing the  metal  into  annular  corrugated  flue  pipes 
which  present  greatly  increased  resistance  to 
collapse  over  the  plain  form.  The  heating  sur- 
face is  materially  increased  by  the  corrugations. 
Later,  a  flue  was  manufactured  with  spiral  cor- 
ruptions, giving  increased  strength.  This  ma- 
terial has  also  found  an  extensive  use  in  the 
construction  of  cheap  partitions,  walls  and  roofs 
ot  temporary  structures,  and  for  buildings  where 
utility  IS  more  valued  than  ornament 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACTS.  The 
effort  to  eliminate  dishonest,  irr^ular  and 
criminal  methods  of  influencing  public  elec- 
tions has  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  various 
laws  to  supplement  the  common  law  against 
bribery  and  corruption  (see  BkibbV  Such  acts 
enumerate  and  define  the  corrupt  or  illegal 
practices  and  fix  perulties  for  the  some;  they. 


tlsually  include  bribery  in  vty  form,  treating 
undue  inllueiKe,  intimidation,  personation  of 
voters  or  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  same,  the 
maJdne  of  false  election  returns,  the  solidta' 
tion  of  candidates  for  campaign  contributions  — 
save  by  political  committees — the  contribuliiut 
of  rampaign  funds  to  Other  tlian  authorized 
agents,  the  making  or  receiving  of  campaign 
contributions  under  an  assumed  name,  the  ren- 
dering of  a  false  dedaiatiou  of  d«lion  ex- 
penses,  etc  Uao^  laws  forbid  the  acceptance 
of  campaign  cantnbutionj  from  certain  sources, 
especially  from  corporations  and  from  assess- 
ments levied  on  oSiccbolderG  in  the  civil  service. 

BritiBh  AcU.— Statutes  to  prevent  brib^ 
and  corruption  have  been  passed  in  1729,  1809, 
1827.  1842,  1854,  1868  and  1883.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Prevention  Act  of  1854  (which  re^ed  all 
previous  legislation  and  dealt  especially  with 
the  practice  of  electoral  bribery),  the  Parli»- 
HKBtai?  EJedioBS  Act  of  1868  ana  the  Corrupt 
and  Illefcal  Practices  Prevention  Aa  of  1833, 
wlucb  incorporated  the  act  of  1854.  The  act  ot 
1883  defines  and  fixes  the  penalties  for  the 
criminal  oflienses  classed  as  cornet  practices, 
which  consist  of  bribery  of  seven  different  vari- 
eties, treating,  undue  influence  and  ^rsonation, 
all  of  which  are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison-. 
mfflt  and  by  loss  of  political  rights  for  seven. 
years.  If  a  candidate  for  a. seat  in  Parliament 
be  found  ^ilty  by  a  trial  court  of  committing 
or  consenting  to  corrupt  practices,  his  electi<Mt 
is  void  and  he  is  forever  debarred  from  repre- 
senting the  district  in  Parliament ;  but  should 
only  his  agent  be  proved  guil^  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, the  candidate,  though  personally  innocent, 
may  not  be  elected  for  the  same  constituency 
for  a  period  of  seven  years.  The  sections  of 
the  act  relatii^  to  illegal  practices  as  distin- 
guirtied  from  ^corrupt*  practices  are  intended 
to  limit  election  expenses.  For  boroughs  of 
2,000  voters  the  maximum  expenditure  is  fixed 
at  i350  while  £650  is  allowed  for  counties  with 
the  same  number  of  voters  with  aii  extra  allow- 
ance for  each  additional  thousand  in  the  district 
The  legal  expenditures  are  enumerated,  such  as 
printing  and  meeting  halls,  etc,  and  the  number 
of  paid  agents  is  limited.  Within  35  days  after 
the  election  the  candidate's  agent  must  file  a 
statement  of  expenses,  certified  by  the  candi- 
date. The  corrupt  practices  law  applies  equally 
to  parliamentary,  municipal,  county  and  parish 
council  elections,  and  the  punishments  provided 
for  minor  officials  correspond  with  those  im- 
posed on  parliamentary  candidates;  a  municipal 
candidate  personally  guilty  of  corrupt  practice 
is  f<»ever  incapable  of  holding  omce,  but  if 
^ilty  merelv  through  acts  of  his  agents  he  it 
mcapacitated  only  for  three  years. 

United  States  Acta. — The  Federal  govern- 
ment has  k^lated  less  regarding  corrupt  prac- 
tices than  uie  States,  since  the  latter  control 
most  of  the  election  machinery.  In  1907  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  forbidding  corporations  to 
contribute  to  campaign  funds  in  Federal  elec- 
tions; on  25  June  1910  an  act  was  approved 
providing  for  publicity  uf  political  contributions, 
requiring  each  politick  committee  to  file  a  finan- 
cial statement  within  30  days  after  a  national 
election,  and  on  19  ^ug.  1911  an  act  amending 
this  act  was  approved  extending  its  provisions 
to  individual  candidates  as  well  as  to  commit- 
tees.   Candidates  for  the  House  of  Reprcsenta^ 
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tives   are   allowed   to   expend   _    „_    __ 

^,000  and  for  the  Senate  of  $10,000.  The  can- 
didates for  the  lower  house  must  file  with  the 
clerk  not  less  than  10  nor  ibore  than  15  days 
prior  to  the  election  (whether  it  be  a  primary 
election  a  nominating  convention  or  a  general 
election)  a  preliminary  itemized  statement  of' 
receipts  and  their  sources  and  of  expenditures 
and  their  objects,  besides  the  tnore  complete 
statement  to  be  filed  within  30  days  after  the 
election.  The  act  provided  that  senatorial  can- 
didates must  file  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate  (not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  10 
days  prior  to  the  day  on  which  flie  State  le^s- 
lature  first  ballotted  for  such  candidate)  a  simi- 
lar itemized  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, but  since  1913,  when  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing  for 
direct  election  oi  Senators,  was  declared  in 
force,  senatorial  candidates  follow  the  practice 
of  the  Representatives. 

All  the  States  and  Territories  have  enacted 
corrupt  practices  acts  of  some  sort.  The  earlier 
laws  related  chiefly  to  bribery,  bettine:  on  elec- 
tions, etc.,  but  the  latest  laws  so  carefully  regu- 


with  such  particularity  that  few  loopholes  exist 
for  "honest  graft,*  the  most  tempting  oppor- 
tunity for  evacUng  the  law  being  furmshed  by 
the  allowances  for  "necessary  personal  ex- 
penses* (comprising  expenditures  lor  traveling, 
stationery,  postage,  express,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph services,  etc.),  which  need  not  be  in- 
duded  in  the  financial  statement.  Hence  only 
sli^t  limitations  are  imposed  on  the  candidates. 
.  New  York  wis  the  first  State  to  le^slate 
against  corrupt  practices  at  elections,  passing  an 
act  in  1890  requiring  candidates  to  file  itemized 
statements  of  expenditures  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment and  loss  of  ofhce.  As  die  operations  of 
political  committees  were  not  restrained  by  this 
law,  the  defect  was  remedied  by  a  supplementary . 
law  providing  that  within  20  days  after  the 
election  the  treasurer  of  such  committee  shall 
file  an  itemized  statement  giving  amounts  of 
contributions  with  names  of  donors  and  details 
of   all   expenditures   over  $S   with   the   objects 


made.  Briberv,  personation,  illegal  registration, 
the  use  of  false  naturalization  papers  and  die 
aiding  of  another  to  do  so  are  punishable  by 
imprisonment  not  eicceeding  five  years,  while 
giving  a  bribe  also  disqualifies  for  holding  office 
and  receiving  a  bribe  disfrandiises  for  five 
years.  Illegal  primary  voting  is  a  misdemeanor 
as  is  making  a  false  declaration  of  party  affilia- 
tion. The  amounts  that  candidates  for  various 
offices  may  spend  are  carefully  listed,  graded 
and  defined,  as  are  also  the  legitimate  expenses 
that  may  be  incurred  by  all  others  connected 
with  the  elections.  In  1909  New  York  also 
prohibited  all  corporations,  save  political  asso- 
ciations, to  make  campaign  contnbudons  or  to 
expend  money  for  any  political  purpose  what- 
soever, and  an  officer,  stockholder  or  agent  of 
any  corporation  guilty  of  such  practice  may  be 
imprisoned  for  one  year  and  fined  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000.  Candidates  may  not  be  so- 
licited for  contributions  nor  are  judicial  candi- 
dates allowed  to  donate.  .  The  influencing  of 
voters  by  promising  employment  or  office  was 
first  prohibited  by  HassachusettSj  which  State 
also  forbids  the  publication  of  unsigned  political 


of  fmds  to  political  parties  by  certain  corpora- 
tions and'  the  payment  of  naturalieation  fees  by 
political  committees. 

Several  States  prohibit  electioneering  on 
election  day  and  the  giving  away  of  liquor 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  polling  places, 
and  a  few  States  now  bear  a  part  of  the  election 
expenses.  Oregon  limits  the  amount  to  be 
expended  on  an  election  and  pays  part  of  the 
expenses  of  informing  voters  about  candidates 
and  parties.  In  1909  Colorado  provided  that 
only  the  State  and  the  candidates  should  pay 
the  expenses  of  electing  State,  district  and 
county  officers  at  general  elections.  Each  politi- 
cal party  receives  from  the  State  25  cents  for 
every  vote  cast  for  governor  by  that  party  in 
the  preceding  election,  the  money  being  paid 
to  the  State  cnairman  who  is  bonded  to  guaran- 
tee the  legitimate  use  of  $uch  funds  and  also 
to  vouch  that  one-half  of  the  sum  received  by 
him  is  distributed  among  the  county  diairmen. 
Candidates  may  personally  contribute  a  sum 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the 
prospective  salary  or  fees.  Other  persons  or 
corporations  contributing  to  any  party  candidate 
or  committee  or  receiving  such  contributions 
are  guilty  of  felony.  In  1915  Nevada  limited  . 
the  expenditures  of  any  party  to  $15,000  during 
one  campaign.  In  the  same  year  Kansas  pro- 
hibited A  candidate  from  spenoing  more  l^n  10 
Ecent  of  the  office  Salary  for  the  first  year, 
expenses  not  including  travel.  This  State 
also  forbids  any  candidate  or  organization  to 
provide  conveyances  to  take  voters  to  the  polls. 
California  penalizes  frauds  In  connection  widi 
initiative,  refcrendura  and.  recall  petitions,  msk> 
in^  such  practice  a  felony  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment from  one  to  IS  years.  Uost  of  the 
States  require  the  publication  of  financial  state- 
ments at  specified  intervals  before  election  day 
and  complete  sworn  statements  within  a  certain 
time  after  election,  various  penalties  being 
imposed  for  failure  to  comply.  Nebraska  re- 
cguires  not  only  the  itemized  statement  to  be 
issued  IS  days  before  election  but  also  daily 
r^rts  thereafter  until  election  of  all  con- 
tnbutions  over  $25.  In  1911  Indiana  provided 
that  candidates  must  conduct  their  financial 
operations  through  "political  aeenis"  t6  prevent 
the  irresponsible  distribution  of  political  funds. 
South  Dakota  requires  a  secretary  for  each 
political  committee  who  must  receive  all  con- 
tributioos,  transfer  them  to  the  treasurer  and 
approve  all  vouchers  before  the  latter  officer 
may  expend  the  funds.  Most  States  require 
that  these  statements  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. See  Ballot;  Bribe;  Elections;  Lobby; 
United  States  — The  New  Democracy  akh 
THE  Spoils  System. 
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iitical  (xirruption,  etc 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD,  in  law, 
the  incapacity  to  inherit,  or  pus  an  inherit- 
ance, in  consequence  of  an  attainder  to  which 
the  par^  has  been  subject  In  the  United 
States  it  was  abolished  by  the  Federal  Con-, 
stitution.    See  ATTAiNmx;  FoaFsiTURE. 

CORRY,  Pa.,  city  in  Erie  County,  about 
26  miles  southeast  of  Erie,  on  the  Erie,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Western  New 
York  and  Pcnnsjdrania  railroads:  It  was 
settled  in  I860,  and  developed  rapidly  because 
of  the  petroleum  deposits  which  underlie  the 
city  and  vicinity.  It  has  varied  manufactures 
of  iron  wares,  flour  and  feed  mills,  brick  works 
and  manufactures  of  tram  locomotives,  statioo- 
aty,  gas  and  steam  engines,  leather  goods,  cor- 
sets, furniture,  radiators,  shovels,  wrenches, 
brushes,  toys,  etc.  It  has  also  extensive  dairy- 
ing interests.  It  has  several  mineral'  springs, 
and  is  the  location  of  the  State  fish  hatchery. 
The  city  adopted  the  commi^ion  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  December  1913.  .  Pop.  5,991. 

C0R8AC,  k6r's5k,  or  ADIVE  {Vulpes 
corsacY  a  species  of  fox  or  dog  found  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  Liberia  and  Mongolia,  sometimes 
called  the  steppe-fox.  Its  color  varies  from 
reddish-yellow  in  summer  to  a  whitish  tinge  in 
winter.  The  Kirriii*  hunt  the  corsac  for  its 
soft,  thick,  warm  fur.  About  50,000  pelts  come 
to  market  annually.  It  is  gre^rious,  prowls 
by  day,  burrows  and  hves  on  birds  anci  eegs. 
The  corsac  stands  captivity  well  and  is  often 
seen  in  zoological  gardens.  It  is  much  like  the 
American  kit-fox  (q.v.)  in  its  habits. 

CORSAIR,  kor'sir  (Fr..  in  origin  identical 
with  'courser*  or  'cruiser*),  a  term  employed 


their  states  were  commissioned  to  attack  the 
merchant  ships  of  foreign  nations,  and  they 
became  the  scourge  of  the  Sfediterranean.    See 

BAIlB.\Ry    PoWEKS. 

CdRSAIR,  The,  a  poem  by  L6rd  Byron, 
pnUisbed  in  1814.  The  romantic  adventures  of 
the  hero  are  continued  in  'Lara.' 


CORSB,  kors,  John  Hurray,  American  mil-      made  t 


iVinchester.  Mass.,  27  April  1893.    He 

cadet  al  West  Point  for  two  years,  and  in  1860 
became  a  lawyer,  bat  enlisted  m  the  Union  army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a 
hrigadier-eeiiual  In  1864;  commanded  a  divtsioa 


war  he  was  successively  collector  of  internal 
revenue  in  Chicago  and  postmaster  of  Boston. 

CORSBT,  an  article  of  dress  worn  gen- 
erally by  women  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
form  erect  and  trim.  It  is  usually  made  of  two 
thicknesses  of  white  jean,  stiffened  by  whale- 
bone or  steels,  closed  in  the  front  tq>  heavier 
steels  and  laced  at  the  back.  It  was  in  use  in 
Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  France  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  an  early  age  it  was  in  use  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  at  least  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  was  worn  hy  little  girls  as  a  support 
for  the  body.  The  styles  of  corsets  have 
changed  with  the  styles  of  dress,  the  modem 
tendency  being  to  emphasize  the  natural  figure. 
Corset  manufacture  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  rapidly  since  1899. 

CORSICA  (Fr.  Corse),  an' island  in  the 
Mediterranean  belonging  to  France.  It  is  sen- 
arated  from  the  island  of  Sardinia,  on  the  souin, 
by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  about  10  miles  wide, 
and  its  shortest  distance  from  the  mainland  is 
50  miles.  It  is  distant  from  France  about  100 
miles.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  but 
tolerably  compact,  except  toward  the  north, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  long  and  narrow 
tongue  of  land  about  22  miles  long  by  about  six 
miles  broad.  Greatest  length,  north  to  south, 
110  miles;  greatest  breadth,  near  its  centre,  53 
miles;  are^  3,367  square  miles.  The  east  coast 
is  remarkable  for  its  uniformity,  presenting  a 
line  which  is  broken  in  onlv  one  or  two  places 
by  comparatively  smalt  indentations.  To  this 
the  west  coast  presents  a  striking  contrast,  a 
nomber  of  deep  bays  following  each  other  in 
rapid  and  almost  uninterrupted  succession.  Of 
these  the  most  important,  proceeding  north  to 
south,  arc  the  gulfs  of  Saint  FioreniOj  Calvi, 
Porto,  Liscia,  Ajaccio  and  Valinco.  The  interior 
is  traversed  by  a  mountain  chain,  whi^  has  its 
principal  direction  north  to  south,  but  throws 
out  several  lateral  branches,  particularly  to  the 
northwest.  The  highest  summits  are  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  including  Monte  Cinto, 
8,681  feet;  and  Monte  Rotondo,  8,612,  while 
others  exceed  considerably  7,000  feet  and  the 

¥Tater  part  of  the  year  are  covered  with  snow. 
he  mountain  masses  are  chiefly  composed  of 
granite  and  porjrfiyry,  and  appear  to  be  generally 
overlaid  by  extensive  beds  of  limestone.  From 
the  east  and  west  aides  of  the  chain  numerous 
streams  descend  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
coast  They  are  mere  torrents,  short  and  rapid, 
and  altogether  unfit  for  navigation.  The  lar^t 
are  the  Golo  and  Tavignano,  Along  the  nver 
mouths  large  quantities  of  dfbris  and  aUuvium 
have  accumulated  which,  preventing  the  egress 
of  the  waters,  have  gradually  formed  on  the 
of  lagoons  and  morasses  and 


but  with  this  exception  the  climate  is  one  o 
finest  in  Enrope.  The  heat  is  sometimes  exces- 
sive, but  the  sky  is  generally  clear  and  the  air 
bracing.  The  summits  of  its  many  lofty  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  pines,  evergreen  oaks, 
c^^treei,   beccbea    and  chesUnita.     In  otbef 
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parts  tlie  hilUidcs  are  overgrown  with  dense 
thickets  of  ciatus,  myrtles,  arbutus  and  other 
shrubs.  Numerous  valleys  He  between  the  lofty 
ridges,  and  sometimes  plains  of  cansideraUe 
eHlent  occur,  the  eoil.  of  which  is  geoeraily 
fertile  uid  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  all 
the  ordinary  cereals.  Agriculttire  is  in  a  badt- 
Ward  stale,  and  the  island  produces  scarcely  a 
sufficient  amount  for  local  consumption.  Large 
tracts  of  land  are  uncultivated;  the  fanning 
implements  in  use  are  of  the  crudest  form.  The 
slopes  are  covered  with  vineyard^  and  the  olive 
trees  appear  to  be  indigenous.  The  mulbern>, 
orange  and  citron  succeed  well,  particularly 
is  the  lower  valleys  near  the  coast.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  more  elevated 
districts  Is  the  chestnut,  on  which,  at  least  during 
the  winter  months,  the  poorer  inhabitants  prin- 
cipally subsist.  Among  domestic  animals,  the 
first  place  for  usefulness  and  numbers  is  due  to 
mules  and  goats.  The  principal  wild  animals 
are  the  boar  and  the  fox.  Deer  are  numerous 
and  all  the  smaller  game  and  wild  fowl  are 
common;  eagles,  vultures  and  numerous  other 
birds  of  ^ey  frequent  the  mountains,  and  fish. 
abound.  The  brincipal  source  of  mineral  r«ve- 
DUe  is  derived  from  quarries  of  fine  granite, 
porphyiy  and  marble.  Neither  manufacture 
Aor  trade  have  made  much  progress.  The  chief 
exports  are  wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  chestnuts, 
fruit  and  fish.    The  inhabitants  ha-  ■"■ '- 


fries  in  which  the  vendetta  obtains,  the  taking 
of  private  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  a  rela- 
tive, of  which  a  striking  picture  is  to  be  found 
in  Mcrimie's  'Colomba.* 

From  the  Fhcenicians,  its  first  colonists,  the 
island  took  the  name  of  Cyrnos;  and  from  the 
Romans  that  of  Corsica.  On  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  it  was  seized  by  the  Golhs  and 

Jassed  from  them  to  the  Saracens.  In  1481  it 
ell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Genoese,  who 
retained  it,  with  some  interruption,  till  1755, 
when  a  great  part  of  it  was  wrested  from  them 
and  made  independent  by;  the  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Paoli.  France,  claiming  it  on  a  pretended 
cession  by  the  Genoese,  obtained  forcible'pos' 
sion  of  it  in  1768,  after  the  inhat»tants  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  long  and  valiant 
resistance.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, Paoli,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
returned  to  his  native  land,  and  unfurling  the 
banner  of  the  death's  head  (the  old  Corsicsu 
arms),  he  summoned  his  countrymen  to  strike 
for  their  ind^endence.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  British,  who  landed  18  Feb.  1794,  he 
reduced  Bastia  in  May  and  Calvi  in  August 
Corsica  was  constituted  a  kingdom  under  the 
government  of  a  viceroy  (General  Elliot);  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Great  Britain  were 
adopted,  and  a  parliament  such  as  Ireland  had 
was  established.  But  a  large  part  of  the  people 
were  averse  to  the  British,  whom  they  rc^rded 
as  heretics,  and  the  French  party  >Kai>>  ap- 
peared on  the  island  in  October  1796,  under 
General  Gentili,  Sickness  had  reduced  consid- 
erably the  effective  force  of  the  British,  and 
their  position  was  rendered  still  more  critical  by 
the  French  occupation  of  the  neighboring  dty 
of  Leghorn,  and  in  consequence  they  evacuated 
Corsica.  In  1814  it  was  again  in  British  oceu- 
Mtion.  Since  1815  the  island  has  formed  a 
French   department     For  administrative  pui^ 


poses  Ike  department  is  divided  into  five  anon- 
dissemeuts^  Ajaccio  (the  capital),  Bastia, 
Calvi,  Corte  and  Sartene,  subdivided  into  62 
cantons  and  364  communes.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished individuals  to  whom  Corsica  has 
given  birth  are  Paoli  and  Napoleon.  P<^ 
288^.  Consult  Caird,  'The  History  of  Cor- 
sica>  (1899). 

CORSICANA,  k6r^(i-ki'na.  Tex.,  .  dty, 
county-seat  of  Navarro  County;  on  the  Houston 
and  Texas  and  the  Saint  Louis  Southwestern 
railroads,  180  miles  northeast  of  Austin.  The 
dty  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Orphans'  Home  and 
the  Odd  Fellows'  Widows  and  Orphans'  Home, 
a  Catnegie  library,  sanitaria,  a  fine  courthouse, 
Federal  and  high  school  building,  a  natatorium 
and  an  Elks'  home.  Corsicana  is  a  progressive 
manufacturing  centre,  having  among  its  in- 
dustries large  cotton  mills,  gins  and  com- 
presses, sheet- metal  works,  broom,  harness, 
candy,  overall  and  soda  water  factories,  cotton- 
seed-oil mUlt,  hiickyaidi,  flour  mills,  a  grain 
elevator,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  platiis^ 
miUs,  etc  It  is  also  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
oil  industry,  there  being  in  its  vicinity  a  number 
of  wells,  oil  machinery  factories  and  two  large 
refineries.  The  sewage  system  is  owned  by  the 
tity.  It  also  has  street  railways,  waterworks, 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  three  national 
banks.    Pop.  10,000. 

COKSINI,  kor-se'ne,  FAMILY,  a  famous 
Florentine  family,  known  since  the  I3th  century. 
(1)  ANDRfe,  Saint:  b.  Florence,  30  Nov.  1302; 
d.  Fiesole,  6  Jan,  1373.  He  eariy  entered  a 
mcHiastery  in  Florence,  where  he  remained  for 
40  years;  he  was  then  made  bishop  of  Fiesole 
and  sent  as  a  papal  legate  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  successful  in  making  peace  between  fac- 
tions and  putting  an  end  to  civil  war.  <2> 
LOBEITZo 'became  Pope  as  Gement  XII  (q.v.). 
He  restored  the  Corsini  Palace  in  Rome  now 
containing  the  interesting  Corsene  Gallery.  (3) 
TOMUASO,  Italian  politician:  b.  Rome,  5  Nov. 
1767;  d.  there  185&  He  was  a  supporter  of 
Pope  Pius  IX  and  was  made  senator  (chief 
magistrate)  of  Rome;  when  the  Pope  fied  from 
Rome,  Corsini  went  to  Florence  for  a  time,  but 
later  returned  to  Rnne.  <4)  His  brother  Nsai : 
b.  1771;  d.  184S.  was  a  member  of  the  council 


tidan ;  b.  Florence,  13  Aug.  180S ;  d.  1  Dec.  1659. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  Thomas  Corsini 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  Tuscany.  In  1848  he  was  Minister  of 
War  and  Foreign  Affairs;  later  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  II  offered  him  the  first  place  in 
the  ministry  and  he  immediately  proposed  to 
establish  the  constitution.  The  duke,  however, 
would  not  consent  to  this  and  went  into  exile. 

£rovisional    governn 
ituni  to  London  t 
there, 

CORSNXD,  kors'ncd,  or  UORSBL  OF 
EXBCRATION,  a  form  of  trial  or  purgation 
formerly  made  use  of  in  England.  See  OnEAL. 
CORSO,  an  Italian  term  first  applied'  to 
races  of  riderless  horses,  then  to  the  long  lines 
of  gaily  decorated  carriaffes  driven  through  the 
prirKipal  streets  of  the  aties,  and  afterward  to 
the  most  fashionable  carria^-drive  in  the  dty. 
The  Corso  at  Rome,  stretching  from  the  Piazra 
del  Pop(^  to  the  (^pitol,  and  dividing  the  dty 
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into  two  eaiul  .paxls,  19  at^Tly  3,500  pace*  in 
length,  ana  is  enclosed  by  mgh  and  mostly 
splendid  edifices^  bui  its  breadth  is  not  propor> 
donate;  so  that  in  most  parts  not  above  tbree 
carriages  can  go  abreast.  The  hi^er  class  o£ 
ciitzens  take  the  air  in  carriages,  which  form  a 
very  long  row.  This  evening  promenade,  which 
ip  all  large  Italian  cities  is  splendid,  and  ia  ins- 
tated in  very  small  towns  (althou^  it  may 
have  only  a  few  aiaches),  attracts  great 


Corso  appears  in  its  greatest  splendor.  Goetbe 
has  written  a  description  of  the  Ronian  carnival 
and  the  Corso.    See  Caknival. 

CORSSBN,  kdrs'sin,  WillMlm  Paul,  Ger- 
man tdiilologUt:  b.  Bremen,  20  Jan.  1820; 
d.  Berlin,  18  June  1875.  After  ituilics  in  philol- 
oc  at  Berlin,  and  two  years  spent  in  leadiing 
at  Stettin,  he  was  csUed  in  l&t6  to  lecture  at 
Schulpforta,  where  he  remained  till  1866,  when 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  His  earliuC 
important  work  is  bis  treatise,  'Uber  Aui- 
tprache  VofeJismus  tmd  Betonimg  der  latun- 
ischcn  Sprache>  08S8-S9).  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  priie  offered  by  the  Royal  Prusiian 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  best  work  on  that 
subject,  it  was  followed  by  'Kridache  Bei- 
trige  am  lateinische  Fonnenlehre*  (186})  ( 
■Kritische  Nachtrage>  <1866) ;  <Ubcr  die 
Spracfae  der  Etmsker'  (2  vols.,  Leipiig  1874- 
"  ^.  in  which  be  tabors  with  ^reat  ingenuilT 
— 1  learning  to  prove  agamst  the  woric 
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that  of  the  Romans.  His  arguments  were 
lently  opposed  by  the  classiul  students  every- 
where, especially  by  Wilhelm  Deecke,  'CorsMn 
und  die  Sprache  der  Etruskci,  ei&e  Kritik* 
(Stuttgart  1875). 

CORT,  kort,  Coneliw.  Dutch  engraver  { 
b.  Hoom  1S36;  d.  Rome  1578.  In  his  youth  he 
worked  for  a  printsellcr  at  Aniwers.  He  then 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  waa  warm^  welconrnd 
by  Titian,  some  of  whose  picturd  he  WM 
employed  to  engrave.  Cort  finally  settled  at 
Rome  and  established  a  scho<d  of  engravinff 
there,  and  it  is  said  had  Agustino  Carraoci  for 
a  pupil.  He  made  the  first  engraving  of  the 
'Transfiguration*  by  Raphael,  and  about  150 
prints  from  the  other  Ita^an  and  Flemish  ma9- 
terSj  including  the  two  Zacchari,  Uidano,  the 
numatore  painter  Clovio  and  Michelatwekk 
His  work  was  not  superseded  until  the  aavent 
of  Gollzius.  This  number,  considering  the 
shortness  of  the  engraver's  life,  and  the  size 
and  fine  style  of  the  plates,  betokens  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  industir;  but  although  he  luitl 
a  complete  mastenr  of  the  graver,  he  is  re- 
proached with  deficiency  in  discriminating  deli- 
cate shades  and  relative  distances,  or  the  nice 
varieties  of  expresgii»).  Consult  Longht,  'CaL^ 
cographia'  (Milan  1830).  and  Bartsch,  *An- 
leitung  rur  Kupfersiichpunde>    (Vienna  1821). 

CORT,  Frans  do,  Flemish  poet:  b.  Ant- 
werp, 21  June  1834;  d.  near  Brussds  18  Jan. 
18^  As  singer  of  the  quiet  joys  of  home  life 
and  conjugal  oappiness  he  has  few  peers  in  any 
literature.  He  was  at  first  associated  with  the 
publication  Gronduiet,  and  was  later  appointed 
editor  of  the  Scheldt  (1858).  He  was  secre- 
tary to  the  general  auditor  of  the  military  court 
at  Brussels  from  1861  until  his  death.  His 
original  homely  lyrics  appeared  in  'Liedereu*. 


(1857-^);  <2%'Zang>  (IStt);  aatl  a  accond 
volume  of  'Liederen>  (1868).  He  also  iraos- 
lated  into  Flemish  verse  'The  Finest  Songs  of 
Robert  Bums)  (1862);  as  well  as  those  of 
Jasmin  and  German  verse.  After  1861  he  con- 
ducted the  periodical  Dt  Toekonul.  In  IseS 
he  edited  the  posthumous  poems  of  Dautsen- 
berg,  his  father-in-law. 

CORT,  Henry,  English  inventor:  b.  Lan- 
caster 1740;  d.  1800.  Having  at  an  early  age 
conceived  the  idea  of  tnaking  En^and  independ- 
ent of  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  iron^ 
he  established  himself  as  an  iron  merchant  at 
Gosport,  Hampshire,  and  afterward  erected  iron 
works  at  Fontley,  near  that  town,  where  he 
expended  large  sums  in  perfecting  his  processes 
for  puddling  and  rolling  iron.  His  experi- 
ments were  successful,  in  spite  of  the  most 
disheartening  opposition  of  the  most  powerful 
ironmasters  of  England.  He  took  into  part- 
nership Adam  Jdlicoe,  chief  clerk  in  the  oflBm 
of  the  paymaster  of  the  navy,  but  after  his  part- 
ner's death  the  navy  board  seized  his  iron  works 
for  claims  against  Jellicoe,  involvintc  Cort  i<i 
law  suits,  and  eventually  in  total  niin.  After 
his  death,  the  plumbers  of  his  family  received 
insignificant  pensions  from  the  government  To 
him  F.nglatiit  owes  its  success  in  the  sianufao- 
ture  of  pig-iron.  In  1740  the  producdotr 
amounted  to  48fiOQ  tons,  while  in  1913  it  had 
Increased  to  15,997,328  tons.  He  is  now  com- 
monly styled  'the  father  of  the  iron  trade,*- 
Qiougb  Ihid  Dudley,  whose  'Metallum  Martis'. 
was  primed  in  1665.  has  a  much  bdter  claim  to 
the  title. 

CORTE,  Corsica,  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tavignano 
and  Restonica,  S2  miles  nordieast  of  Ajaccio  by 
rail,  pictur^^uely  situated  among  the  mountains 
and  protected  by  a  commanding  citadel  which 
has  suBtaltied  mairy  notable  sieges.  Cortc  was 
(he  seat  of  Paoli'a  reform  goveniEpent.  A 
univershy  founded  by  that  patriot  bears  his 
name;  a  communal  college,  an  ancient  palace, 
from  which  Paoli  ruled,  and  an  old  Franciscan 
monastery  which  served  as  the  parliament  house 
in  1765,  and  the  house  in  which  Paoli  lived  also 
remain.  There  are  monuments  to  PaoH,  Gen- 
eral Gaflor^  and  General  Casanova,  Duke  of 
Padua.  Marble  is  quarried  extensively  in  the 
neighborhood ;  lumber,  wine,  oil  and  cheese  are 
Ae  staple  products.    Pop.  5,211. 

CORTBLYOU,  George  Bnioa,  American 
cabinet  officer;  b.  New  York,  26  July  1862.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Hempstead,  Long  Is- 
land, Institute,  1879,  and  the  Sute  Normal 
School,  Weslfield,  Mass,,  1882.  Between  1883 
and  1885  he  was  a  general  law  and  verbatim 
r™rt»r  in  New  York;  and  a  teacher  1885  to 
1^9,  when  he  entered  the  public  service.  He 
was  private  secretary  to  various  Federal  officials 
in  New  York  1889-95;  was  appointed  stenog- 
rapher to  the  President  November  1895;  exec- 
utive clerk  February  1896;  assistant  secretary 
1898  and  became  secretaiy  to  President  Mc-. 
KJnley  I  May  1900.  President  Roosevelt  con- 
tinued him  in  this  office  until  1903  when  he 
became  Sccrctarv  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  On 
6  March  1905  he  became  Postmaster-General 
and  on  4  March  1907,  Secretan-  of  the  Treasury. 
In  1909  be  became  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company. 
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CORTBRRBAL,  '  kar-tl-ra-al',  Omsper, 
Portuguese  navigator:  b.  abottt  1450;  d.  about 
1502.  In  1500  he  was  appointed  by  the  kinR  of 
Portugal  to  command  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  northern  coasts  of  North  America.  He 
sailed  from  the  Tagus  in  1500  with  two  ships  ' 
ranged  the  shores  of  the  countiv  afterward 
called  Canada  and  freighted  his  snips  with  57 
Indians,  whom  on  his  return  he  sold  as  staves: 
and  the  name  Labrador  (laborer),  afterwara 
transferred  to  a  more  northern  region,  is  a 
memorial  of  his  visit.  Soon  after  he  set  sail 
from  Lisbon  on  a  second  voyage  to  the  same 
re^ons,  but  never  returned.  His  brother 
Miguel,  who  sailed  in  search  of  him  in  1502, 
was  never  afterward  heard  from.  King  Manu^ 
sent  ao  expedition  to  Icam  their  fate  but  in 
vaiu.  Consult  Harrisse,  'Les  Corterreal  et 
leurs  voyages  au  noveau  inonde>  (Paris  1883). 

CORTES,  or  CORT^Z,  kdr-t§5',  Heiv 
luuido,  Heman,  or  Pcmuido,  Spanish  con- 
queror of  Mexico :  b.  Uedellin,  EJtremadura, 
1485;  d.  Castilleio  de  la  Castra,  near  Seville, 
2  Dec.  1547.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  bat  bis  penchant  for  the  fair  sex 
icon  led  to  his  expulsion  and  the  same  cause 
led  to  his  resolution  to  leave  Spain  and  try  his 
fortmie  in  the  New  World.     He  went  to  the 


which  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
Cort*s  quitted  Santiago  de  Cuba  18  Nov.  1518, 
with  11  vessels,  about  TOO  Spaniards  18  horses 
and  10  small  field-pieces,  and  landed  on  the 
Mexican  coast.  The  si^t  of  the  horses  on 
which  the  Spaniards  were  mounted;  the  n;K>v- 
able  fortresses  iii  which  they  had  crossed  the 
ocean;  the  iron  which  covered  them:  the  noise 
of  the  cannon;— all  these  objects  alarmed  the 
natives ;  and  the  adventurer  by  his  address 
gained  over  the  Totonacs  and  Tlaxcalans,  who 
were  his  faithful  allies  to  the  last  To  keep  in 
dieck  another  tribe  he  built  a  fort  and  a  few 
houses,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  city 
of  Vera  Crui,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
desertion  of  his  soldiery  and  to  give  them  the 
courase  of  despair,  he  caused  his  little  fleet  to 
be  destroyed.  Cort^  entered  the  city  of 
Mexico  18  Nov  1519.  Monteiuma,  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  country,  received  him  as  hia 
master;  and  the  inhabitants,  it  is  uid.  thooj^t 
him  a  god  and  a  child  of  the  sun.  He  destroyed 
the  idols  in  the  temples,  to  whom  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered,  and  placed  [n  their  room 
images  of  die  Virgin  and  of  the  saints.  In  the 
meantime  he  made  continual  progress  toward 
getting  possession  of  the  country,  forming 
aHiances  with  several  caciques,  enemies  to 
Montezuma,  and  assuring  himself  of  the  others 
by  force  or  stratagem.  On  a  general  of  Monte- 
zuma attacking  the  Spaniards,  in  obedience  to 
a  secret  order,  Cortia  repaired  to  the  Imperial 
palace,  had  the  commander  and  his  officers 
burned  alive,  and  forced  the  emperor,  while  in 
chains,  to  acknowledge  publicly  the  sovereignty 
of  Charles  V.  The  unhappy  monarch  added  to 
this  homage  a  present  of   a  large  quantity  of 

Sire  gold,  and  a  number  of  precious  stones. 
ut  the  jealousy  of  Velasquei  was  so  much 
eitcited  by  the  deeds  of  his  representative,  that 
he  sent  an  army  numbering  about  1,400  against 
him.  Cortis,  with  a  force  not  more  than  250 
Strong,  advanced  to  meet  it,  gained  over  the 


soldiers  who  bore  arms  against  hitn,  and  with 
their  assistance  again  made  ivar  with  the 
Mexicans,  who  had  also  revolted  against  their 
own  emperor,  Montezuma,  whom  they  accused 
of  treachery.  After  Montezuma,  who  had  hoped 
to  restore  tranquillity  by  showing  himself  to  the 
multitude,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  rage, 
Guatimoiin,  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  was 
acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  Spaniards.  He 
defended  his  capital  during  three  months,  but 
could  not  withstand  the  Spanish  artillery.  Cor- 
tis  again  took  possession  of  Mexico,  and  in 
1521  the  emperor,  the  empress,  the  ministers 
and  the  whole  court  were  in  his  power.  The 
unhappy  Guatimozin  was  subjected  to  torWres 
to  make  him  disclose  the  jplace  where  his  treas- 
ores  were  concealed,  and  was  afterward  exe- 
cuted,with  a  great  number  of  his  nobles.  The 
court  of  Madrid  now  became  jealous  of  the 

Ewer  of  Cortfa,  who  had  been  some  time 
fore  appointed  captain-general  and  governor 
of  Mexico.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  inspect 
and  control  his  measures ;  his  property  was 
seized;  his  dependents  were  imprisoned,  and  he 
repaired  to  Spain.  He  was  received  with  mncb 
distinction,  and  returned  to  Mexico  with  an 
increase  of  titles,  but  a  diminution  of  power. 
A  viceroy  had  charge  of  the  dvil  administration, 
and  Cortfs  was  entrusted  only  with  the  railitaiy 
command  and  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  his 
discoveries.  The  division  of  powers  proved  a 
constant  source  of  dissension ;  and  though  he 
discovered  the  peninsula  of  California  in  1533, 
most  of  his  enterprises  were  frustrated,  his  life 
embittered  and  he  returned  again  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  coldly  received  and  neglected. 
He  followed  Charles  V  in  bis  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition against  Algiers  in  1541  and  gave  signal 
proofs  of  his  valor,  yet  the  monarch  continued 
to  refuse  him  admission  to  the  court.  It  is 
said  that  one  day,  having  forced  his  way 
dirou^  a  crowd  ronnd  the  carriage  of  his  king, 
and  put  his  foot  on  the  step  to  obtain  an 
audience  Charles  coldly  inqnired  who  he  was, 
•I  am  a  man,"  replied  CortSs,  "who  has  gained 
you  more  provinces  than  your  father  left  you 
towns."  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  solitude,  leaving  a  character  eminent  for 
bravery  and  ability,  but  infamous  for  perfidy 
and  cruelty.  Consult  Antonio  de  Soils,  'His- 
toria  de  la  conquista  de  Mejico'  (Madrid  1684; 
and  a  popular  edition  in  5  volumes,  Paris  1827)  ; 
MacNutt,  F.  A.,  '  Fernando  Cortis  and  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  1485-1547'  (New  York 
1909)  ;  id  'Letters  of  Cortis  to  Charles  V, 
Translated  and  Edited,  with  Biograr^iical  In- 
troduction and  Notes'  (2  vols..  New  York 
1908);  Ober,  'Hernando  Cortfa'  (New  York 
1905);  Prescott,  'Conquest  of  Mexico';  Helps, 
A.,  'Ufc  of  Cortez'   (London  1871). 

C0RT£S,  Joat  DotnlnKo.  Chilean  jour- 
nalist and  historical  writer  r  b.  about  1830;  d. 
1882.  After  some  years  spent  in  journaBsm  he 
was  for  a  time  an  attach^  at  Brussels,  and  sub- 
sequently a  government  director  of  libraries  in 
Bolivia.  He  was  a  prolific  author  and  amon^ 
his  works  are  'Diccionario  biografico  amen- 
cano' ;  'Poetas  americanos' ;  'Hisioria  de 
Bolivia';  *EsIadistica  bibliografia  de  Bolivia,' 
and  'Republica  de  Mejico'  (1872). 

CORTES,  kor'tes  the  old  assembly  of  the 
■estates*  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  representa- 
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litea  chosen  bf  tbit  *estatM*  to  usht  :d  the 
making  and  adminittering  at  tbc  laws  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  In  Spain  the  corlck  of  Castile, 
wbidi  was  composed  of  the  higher  nobility,  the 
saperioT  ecdesiaatics,  the  knights  of  the  oiden 
of  Saint  James,  Calatrava  and  Ahraittara  and 
the  representatives  of  certain  cities  held  the 
first  rank  during  the  time  of  the  united  Sfnaish 
monarchy.  In  early  times  the  king  was  very 
dependent  upon  the  cortesi  indeed,  they  were 
invested  with  the  power  of  making  war  and  fre- 

?ucDt1y  exercised  it  in  opposition  to  the  throne. 
□  the  original  constitution  of  Aragon  the  form 
of  government  was  ver^  remarkable,  a  supreme 
judge,  called  the  jiutina,  selected  from  persons 
of  the  second  class,  presided  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government.  He  decided  al] 
questions  and  disputes  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects,  and  confined  the  royal  power  within 
the  constitutional  limits.  KinK  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile  succeeded  it| 
rendering  themselves  independent  of  the  'es- 
tates' (tar  corUs) ;  and  afterward,  when  the 
Castilians  dared  to  resist  an  unconstitutional 
tax  at  a  meeting;  convoked  at  Toledo  by  Charles 
in  1538  the  king  abolished  this  assembly  of  the 
■estates.*  After  this  neither  the  clergy  nor 
nobility  were  assembled.  Deputies  from  18 
dties  were  sometimes^  however,  convened,  but 
this  only  in  case  subsidies  were  to  be  granted. 
Philip  II  restrained  the  liberties  of  the  Ata- 
gonese  in  1591.  After  the  Spanish  war  of  suc- 
cession Philip  V  deprived  those  provinces  which 
had  adhered  to  the  Austrian  party  of  the  privi- 
leges that  still  remained  to  them.  From  that 
time  the  cortes  were  convened  only  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  king  or  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  or 
when  a  question  respecting  the  succession  to 
the  throne  was  to  be  determined.     But  when 


die  cortes  at  fiayonne.  In  their  last  at^ssiuu. 
7  June  1812,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted 
by  them.  The  ninth  article  regulated  the  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  cartes,  and  provided  that  they 
should  consist  of  25  archbishops,  25  nobles  and 
122  representatives  of  the  [teople.  Napoleon 
afterward  attempted,  by  oSering  to  restore  the 
cortes  to  their  ancient  importance,  to  gain  over 
the  Spanish  nobility,  and  dirough  Uiem  the 
people,  but  failed.  The  constitution  of  1826  was 
suppressed:  but  it  was  restored  by  Dom  Miguel 
in  !»«.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  (21 
Aug.  1911)  provides  for  a  cones  consisting  of 
two  bodies,  an  upper  and  a  tower  house.  The 
former  is  chosen  hy  the  municipalities  and  the 
fatter  by  the  people;  and  the  two  jointly  elect 
the  president  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
Portuguese  cortes  is  coeval  with  the  monarchy. 
In  1143  the  assembly  at  Lamego  was  asked  to 
confirm  the  elevation  of  Al)2ionsa  I  to  die 
throne,  and  replied:  *We  resolve  that  he  shall 
be  king  during  his  life,  and  his  children  after 
him.*  TTie  general  [wosperity  of  the  country 
made  the  people  less  interested  in  the  cortes, 
their  representatives ;  and  the  kings,  elated  with 
success,  paid  attention  to  them  only  when  in 
need  of  money.  Dom  Pedro  formulated  a  new 
constitution  in  1826,  called  the  cortes  together 
and  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Maria 
da  Qoria.  In  1828  Dom  Miguel  assembled  the 
cortes,  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  by  them, 
aad  to  give  Us  usarpatlon  an  appearance  of 
legitimacy.      Consult  Cohncivo,   'Coctea  de  los 


OS  dc  Leon  y  de  CastUl>>  <Uadrid 
18&$^)  ;  Desdevises  du  Dezert,  'L'Espagne  de 
I'ancien  rigime'  (Paris  1897^99);  Muro  y 
Martinci,  'CoutitttCtooes  de  EspaAa'  (BCadrid 
1881);  Prescott,  'Ferdinand  and  Isabella'-, 
Stevens,  'Portugal'  (in  the  'Stories  of  the 
Nations  Series')-    See  PoaruOAt.;  Spain, 

COKTEX,  that  portion  of  an  organ  usually 
situated  on  the  outside.  Thus  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  is  the  external  gray  portion  in  which  most 
of  the  nerve  cells  are  located. 

CORTHELL,  Elmer  Lawrcnc^  American 
engineer:  b.  Soutii  Abington  (now  WhittUan), 
Mass.,  30  Sept,  1840;  d.  Albany  N.  Y.,  16  May 
1916.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  and  at  Brown  University.  In  his 
second  year  al  Brown  University  the  Rebellion 
broke' oot  and  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Regiment, 
Rhode  Island  Light  Artillery,  rising  from 
private  to  captain  during  die  war.  Then  he 
re-entered  Brown,  obtaining  successfully  the 
degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  in  1S94  ScD.  He 
took  np  engineering  work,  rnainly  in  die  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  After  en^ging  in  railroad  and 
bridge  construction  requlnng  great  skill,  he  was 
associated  in  1873  with  James  B.  Eads  in  build- 
ing the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of.  the  Mississippi 
River.  Among  the  many  engineering  jprojects 
in  whidi  he  participated  were  the  planning  with 
Captain  Ea<u  of  the  ship  railway  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehoantepec ;  the  building  of  sev- 
eral large  brieves  over  the  Missoijri,  Ohio  and 
other  rivers;  the  opening  of  the  Amaron  River 
andjhe  designing  of  the  harbor  works  at  Tam- 
pico  which  raised  that  port  to  the  first  rank, 
in  Mexico  and  which  he  considered  his  greatest 
feat.  He  was  consulting  en^neer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  in  the  Argentine 
government  from  1900  to  1902,  represented  that 
country  and  the  United  States  In  various  en- 
gineering and  navigation  congresses  of  an  in- 
ternational character,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
advisoty  board  of  consulting:  enCfineers  for  the 
New  York  bai^  canaL  Besides  oeing  president^ 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers and  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
fie  belonged  to  almost  evety  engineering  sodety 
of  importance  in  the  world  and  to  various 
patriotic  ornnizations.  Consult  'Histoiy  of  the 
Hmisnp^ 7etties>  (1880); 'Report  on  Brussels 
NaTigation  Congress*  (1898);  'Maritime  Com- 
merec  of  the  V?orld'  (1898);  'Some  Ports  of 
the  World'  (1901);  < Argentine,  Past,  Present 
and  Future>  (1903) ;  ^Allowable  Pressure  on 
Deep  Foundations'^  (1907);  'Engineering  and 
Commercial  Conditions  and  PromRHs  in  Latin 
America'  (1911). 

CORTINA,  Jtian  Nepomacena,  ni>pd-moo- 
cha'nii  k6r-«'ni,  Mexican  adventurer:  b.  1830. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Mexican  war, ' 
or^aniiing  a  band  of  independent  guerrilbs, 
which  later  became  a  part  of  the  national  army, 
and  with  their  commander  took  part  in  rrtany 
of  the  battles  of  that  contest.  After  the  war  he 
became  a  general  in  some  of  the  revotntlonaty 
risings,  and  in  1859  set  himself  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent ruler  along  the  border  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  where  he  held 
sway  from  1859  until  1863,  He  became  an  ad- 
herent of  die  unfortimate  Maximilian,  and  after 
his  cxecutiAi  again  joined  the  national  party, 
and  received  his  office  from  President  luarei. 
In    1876  he  was   atrcatbd  and  General    Dias 
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orderfd  his  execution,  but  lie  was  skut  up  ia 
a  nulitary  pHsan  instead.  No  record  of  bis 
death  appears. 

CORTISSOZ;  EUen  Mlclur  Hutctdnson, 
American  joumahst  and  author:  b.  Kew  York. 
She  is  on  the  literary  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  with  which  her  husband,  Royal  Cor- 
tiBso;^  i*  also  connected  as  a  literal?  and  art 
e£tor.  She  is  the  author  of  'Songs  and  Lyrics' 
(1881),  and  with  E.  C.  Stedman  edited  the 
'Library  of  American  Literature'  (11  vols., 
1888-94). 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y,  city,  county-seat  ot 
Cortland  County  1  situated  on  the  Tioughnioga 
River  and  the  Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Erie  railroads,  about  38  miles  northwest 
of  Binghamton.  It  is  a  farming  and  manu- 
faeturing  trade  centre,  and  has  several  -wirt- 
works,  foundries,  machine  shops  and  maQufaC' 
tones  of  carriages,  stoves,  harness,  furniture, 
ca^  registers,  corundum  wheels,  motor  trucks, 
piano  cases,  wall  paper  and  sloel  ware.  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914 
recorded  for  the  city  59  industrial  establish- 
ments of  factory  grade,  employing  2,752  per- 
sons ;  of  which  number  2,459  were  wage  earners, 
receivii^  annually  $1,474,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested' aggregated  £5,5j7.000,  and  the 

E's  output  was  valued  at  56,438*000;  of  this, 
,000  was  the  value  added  by  manu!acture. 
city  has  electric  lights  and  railways  sev- 
eral churches,  a  State  Normal  school,  daily  and 
weddy  newsliapcrs  and  three  national  banks. 
The  government,  under  a  charter  of  190D,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  a  municipal  council  and  ad- 
ministrative boards  and  oRiciaU  appointed  by 
the  executive,  the  appointments,  except  the  board 
of  education,  being  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  council.  First  settled  in  179^  Cortland 
was  included  in  the  township  of  Homer  until 
set  off  as  Cortlandville  in  1829.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  city.     Pay.  13,000_,. 

CORTONA,  kar-to-n5,  Pi«tro  di.  properly 
PIBTRO  BBRETTINI,  Italian  painter  and 
architect:  b,  Cortona,  1  Nov.  1596;  d.  Rome,  16 
Uay  1669.  Pope  Urban  VIII  emplc^ed  Urn  to 
decorate  a  chapel  in  the  churd)  of  Saint 
fiibiena  and  also  to  execute  the  freacoes  of  the 
grand  salon  of  the  Barberini  Palace,  Uany 
churches  of  Rome  were  decorated  by  htm ;  and 
at  Florence  he  adorned  the  Pitti  Paiace  for  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  11.  His  easd  pictures, 
although  of  less  value  are  in  great  estimation. 
As  an  architect  he  did  some  important  work  in 
diurch  restoration. 

CORTONA,  Italy,  dty  in  the  province  of 
Arezzo,  northwest  of  Lake  Trasimeno,  about 
70  miles  southeast  of  Florence  It  ia  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Italy,  and  ha&  in  a  good  state 
of  i^eservation,  a  number  of  the  old  Roman 
buildings.  It  has  well-preserved  cydopean 
walls,  built  more  than  3,000  years  ago,  8,500  feet 
in  circumference,  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
baths,  a  museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities;  in- 
duding  a  remarkable  candelabrum  with  16 
lights,  assembled  by  the  Etruscan  Academy, 
founded  in  1726;  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria, 
containing  paintings  by  Luca  Signorelii,  who 
was  bom  here  in  1441,  as  was  Pietro  Bcrettint 
in  1596.  The  ancient  Cortooa,  called  ^'Kyrtonia* 
by  Polybius,  was  the  strongest  of  the  12  ckiei 
of  the  Etruscan  League.  As  a  Roman  colony 
it  lost  its  importance,  but. in  tbe  Utb  century 


unin '  proqKrcd.  It  sided  nioitly  with  tbe 
(^belhnes,  came  into  tbe  possesaoo  of  the 
Casale  family  in  the  14lh  century,  in  1409  was 

S'ven  by  the  la^t  of  the  house  to  Ladislans  of 
aples,  and  by  him  in  1412  to  Florence.  Con- 
sult Delia  Cella,  'Cortona  Antica'  (Cortona 
1900).    Po^  29,659. 

GORUHBA,  k6-room'bi,  Brazil,  town  of 
the  state  of  Matto  Grosso,  It  is  situated  on 
flie  Paraguay  River,  near  the  Bolivian  border, 
and  has  the  largest  trade  of  any  place  in  the 
state.  The  receipts  at  its  custom-house  average 
annually  $621,270.  The  prindpal  products  of 
Matto  Grosso,  mat^  cattle,  beef,  hides,  skins, 
rubber,  etc.,  are  shipped  from  this  point.  Here 
also  is  located  the  important  arsenal  of  Ladario. 
Pop:  10,000. 

COEOBIA,  k&-roo'iia.  La,  Spain,  seaport 
in  tbe  province  of  the  same  name  in  Galicia,  on 
(he  northwest  coast,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  of  Coruna.  It  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  the  former  built  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  and  tbe  latter 
on  the  bthmus  connecting  the  peninsula  with  the 
mainland  The  harbor,  which  is  well  protected, 
is  deep,  spacious,  and  safe,  and  many  improve- 
ments  nave  lately  been  made.  C^rufia  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  the  exports 
comprising  live  stock,  fruits,  vegetables,  wine, 
ham^  sardines,  leather,  peat,  etc.,  while  the 
principal  imports  are  sugar,  bides,  coal,  oil  and 
manufactured  articles.  There  is  also  an  im- 
portant coastwise  trade.  The  dty  has  a  large 
variety  of  manufactures,  including  cigars,  linen 
goods,  canvas,  cordage,  lumber,  barrels,  paper, 
etc.  There  is  a  large  government  tobacco  fac- 
tory. There  is  a  liglithouse  92  feet  high,  called 
the  Tower  of  Hercules,  and  supposed  to  be  of 
Carthadnian  construction  and  to  have  been  re- 
modded  in  Trajan's  time.  Poo.  45,650.  The 
chronicled  history  of  Corufia  dates  from  the 
Roman  occupation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
called  Caromum.  It  was  part  of  the  emirate  of 
C6rdoba  tor  some  time,  and  suffered  severely 
in  the  reconouest.  The  Portuguese  captured 
the  town  in  1370.  Herv  in  1386  John  of  Gaunt 
landed  to  urge  the  claims  of  his  wife,  Doiia 
Constanza,  to  the  Castilian  crown,  and  m  1554 
Philip  II  sailed  from  the  port  to  marry  Queen 
Mary  of  England.  Coruna  was  the  ;iDint  of 
departure  of  tbe  "Invincible  Armada*  in  1568, 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  taken  by  Drake 
and  Norris  and  nearly  destroyed.  The  harbor 
was  the  scene  of  English  naval  victories  over 
the  French  in  1747  and  1805.  Corufla  is  famous 
for  the  repulse,  on  16  Jan.  1809,  of  the  French 
under  Marshal  Soult,  by  Sir  John  Moore,  who 
succeeded  in  withstanding  the  French  attempt 
to  stop  the  English  emt»rkation,  but  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle.  The  engagement  took  place 
qn  the  heights  of  Elvitia.  In  1823  the  dfy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  .1836  it  was 
captured  by  Uie  Carlists.  The  result  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  1898  was  disastrous 
to  Corufia's  trade  with  Cuba  and  Farlo  Rico. 
The  province  of  La  Coruila  contains  another 
excellent  harbor  especially  adapted  for  a  naval 
station,  namely  Ferrol.  It  has  man^  mineral 
springs  which  have  been  little  exploited.  The 
sea-fisheries  are  the  prime  industry.  Pop. 
631,000. 

CORUNDUM,  or  ADAHANTINB  SPAR, 
a  native  oxide  of  ahiwhium,  AXJOi,  cryHklliziiv 
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in  the  rhombohednl  lyjtem,  and  also  ocourriiiK 
masave.  Ita  hardness  is  nine,  ^d  its  apeoific 
^vi^  about  four.  It  is  adnnantine  or  vitreos* 
m  lustra,  autd  voir  variable. in  color.  Thrct 
varieties  arc  commvnly  recog;iMnd  Of  these 
the  first  ii  known  as  sapphire,  and  includes  &oK 
tpediDCDS  that  are  used  as  senis  ((i.v.).  The 
typical  sapphire  (q.v.)  is  buie,  the  red  kind 
being  known  as  ^oriental  niby.  the  ycUcw  as 
■oriental  topaz,*  the  sreen  as  *orient»!  emerald," 
and  the  purple  or  violet  as  '^oriental,  ametl^st.* 
The  colors  of  these  gems  are  due  to'the  pres- 
ence of  traces  of  certain  ntetallic  oxides.  The 
second  principal  variety  of  Ae  mineral  is  that 
which  is  IcnowD  in  die  arts  simply  as  'coron- 
dum,'  and  is  used  at  an  abrasive  (q.v.).  It  i^>- 
dudes  the  less  tran^arent  varietwi:  of  bine, 
brown,  black,  gray  or  white,  colors.  It  is  cither 
crystallized  or  granular,  or  in'  masses  showing' 
distinct  parting.  The  third  variety,  *emery,*'il 
not  pure,  but  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  corun- 
dum with  magnetite  or  hematite.  It  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  important  abrasives  (q.v.), 
but  it  is  now  being  snperseded  by  the  greatly 
superior  pure  cornndnm.  This  usually  occurs 
~  -nrstallinc  rocks  such  as  granite,  gneiss, 
ine-syenite,  granular  limestone,  also  chlo- 
Biid  mica-slate.  Sapphire  and  ruby  (qg.v.) 
isually  in  alluvial  deposits  and  in  the  beds 
The   Canadian   corundum  deposits. 
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found  in  many  other  localities,  notably  in  Kortft 
Carolma,  Georgia,  Montana  and  India.  The 
commercially  valuable  deposits  in  the  United 
States  occur  chie^-  as  segr^atioas  ji  tiltra 
basic  igneous  rock  (dunite)  in  North  Caroliaa 
and  Geor$^  while  the  Canadian  deposits  occur 
as  pegmatite  dikes  (<i.v,). 

CORVALLIS,  Ore.,  town  and  county-seat 
of  Benton  Countv,  situated  in  the  weslein  part 
of  the  State  on  the  Willamette  Riverandonthe 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Central  and 
Eastern  railroads.  It  also  has  steamboat  service 
for  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  as  the  centre 
of  an  agricultural  district  has  considerable  ex- 
port trade,  particularly  in  wlieat.  It  has  saw 
mills,  planing-mills,  a  carriage  factoO',  Aouct 
mills,  woolen  mills,  brick  and  tiU  faiciories,  and 
other  manufacturing  industiies.  Dajtviiu^  stock 
raising  and  the  raising  of  fnul  and  bernes.are 
important  occupations.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Slate  Agricultural  College.    Pop.  5,000. 

CORVEE,  kor-va  (Fr.,  ir«nk  Lat.  am 
via,  *care  of  the  road*),  the  obligation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  to  do  certain 
labor  for  the  feudal  lord  or  the  sov^eign  gratis 
or  for  pay.  Corvie  originally  meant  compidt 
sory  labor  on  roads,  bridges,  etc,  but  it  is  ap- 
plied also  to  other  feudal  services.  In  somt 
ports  of  Germany  ibey  still  exist.  In  Prussia 
tfacy  were  aboH^d  under  Hardenberg's  ^ad^ 
ministration.  In  France  the  first  rev«ldtiotl 
extirpated  this  relic  of  the  feudal  times. 

CORVETTE,  a  term  applied  to  a  flash-deck 
vessel,  ship-  or  bark-ngged,  having 
tier  of  I  ...  ..       ~- 


I  guns,  usually  n 


.re  than  26,  e 


CORVEY.  kfir-vi',  or  KORVEI,  a  formerly 
renowned. Benedictine  abbey  near  Hoxter  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  WeshihaliEi,  founded  in 
816;  an  ear^  contrc  of  Gennan  dvilisation. 


Witteldnd,  the  historiographer  of  the  convent 
Bruno,  known  3ft«-ward  as  Pope  Gregory  IV, 
and  man^  other  learned  men  weri  educated 
here.  To  its  library  belonged  the  only  mann- 
scripts  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  'Annals  oE 
Tacitus'  discovered  here  in  1514.  In  1793  it 
was  made  a  bishopric  by  Pius  VI.  Its  territory 
then  embraced  about  22  square  miles,  with  10^000 
inhabitants.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  Correy  passed  in  quick  succession  into 
the  possession  of  the  House  of  Orange,  of 
Wrstphalia,  of  Prussia,  and  of  At  Dake  of 
Hat^r;  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  The  church 
af  the  abbey  or  castle  of  Corvey  Is  built  in 
Ae  Gothic  style,  magnificently  adorned  in  the 
interior  and  contains  a  number  of  monnioents  of 
anoccssivC  dynasties  and  has  a  rich  and  exten- 
sive libiaiy;  bnt  the  andent  collection  of  the 
Benedictines  is  no  ItMiger  in  existence.  Certain 
brief  *Anales  Corbeienscs'  from  64S  to  11<18 
areprinled  in  die  'Uonumenta  Germanic  His- 
tqiica.'  '  Consult  Wigand,  'Gcschidite  dcrAbtei 
Korvey'  (Hoxter  1819). 
.  CORVIIX£,  kor'vi-d^  a  family  of  pa»- 
serine  birds  containinR  the  crows  and  their  aUiei, 
Closely  related  to  the  blackbirds  (^Icttrida), 
Uarlings  (Siumida),  birds  of  paiadiso  (Panh- 
dirrida)  and  larks  (AtoHdidte) .  The  bill  is 
generally  strong,  more  or  less  compressed;  the 
tipper,  mandible  to  a  certain  extent  curved,  the 
tip  notched:  the  nostrils  are  covered  with  stifi 
hnstle-Iike  feathers  pointing  forward;  dtere  arc 
12  relrices  in  the  tail  and  10  primary  wing 
feathers.  Most  oraithoiogists  now  recognize 
three  sub- family  divisions,  the  Frtgilina  or 
cbougfast  the  Garrulitiet,  or  jays  and  magpies, 
and  the  Corvma,  or  crows,  of  which  the  last 
two  aie  represented  in  North  America  t^ 
numerous  species.  '  Atxjut  150  species,  dl$^ 
tributed  in  upward  of  35  genera,  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  except  a  tew  islands  of 
the  south  Pacific  region.  Callaat  and  its  allies 
pi  the  New  Zealand  islands  arc  sometimes  in- 
cluded as  a  fourth  sub-family. 

CORVINUS,  kor-v^ncis,  Hatthln.  Sea 
Matthias  I.  CoeviNua. 

.  CORVO,  the  westernmost  island  of  the 
Axores  (q.v.)  or  Western  Islands  and  the  near- 
est European  point  to  America.  First  men- 
tioned in  ^The  Book  of  the  Spanish  Friar> 
written  about  135(^  of  which  a  translation  b^ 
Sir  Clement  Markham  was  issued  by  the  Hak- 
hiyt  Society  in  1912.  It  appears  on  Atlante 
Medioeo  map  attributed  to  1351,  The  name  sig- 
siiies  Sea  Crow.  The  island  is  an  extiact  vol- 
taiiic  ciater  uplifted  about  300  feat  above  the 
sea.  It  is  about  six  miles  long  and  three  miles 
wide  with  population  of  about  9S0.  Consult 
Babcock,  W.  H.,  <GeogTai*ical  Review>  (Vol 
V,m  66-72.  18jBal918). 

CORVUS,  UarcuB  Valerina,  Soman  gen- 
esal :  b.  about  371  kc  ;  d  about  270  ac  He  was 
twice  a  dictator, .  six  limes  b  (unsul  and  occi»- 

e'ed  thecuruletjiair  21  times.  He  dis^ngni^ed 
mself  in  the  first  Satnnite  war,  and,  according 
to,  the  legends,  was  assisted  in  lalHnK  a  gig^antic 
Gaul  in  single  combat  by  a  raven,  which  picked 
out  the  eyes  of  his  antagonist. 

CORWIH,  Bdmurd  Taajore,  American 
clergyman:  b.  New  York,  12  July  1S34;  d  North 
Brand),  N.  J,  22  June  1914.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  f  1B53), 
and  at  the  New  Brunswick;  N.  J..  Theologk^ 
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Serainary  t>{  the  Reformed  Dutch  QnirCh.  He 
held  New  Jers«y  pastorates  al  Parainus  1857-63, 
and  Uillstone  1863-S&  when  he  became  rector 
of  Heruog  HalL  New  Brunswick.  In  1897^-96 
he  was  in  Holland  as  special  axeDl  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  colIectbB  from  tlK 
Archives  of  the  Qassis  of  Amsterdam  and  else- 
where the  so-called  "Amsterdam  Correspond- 
ence* of  the  Colonial  American  Dutch  churches 
with  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  From  1899  to 
1907  he  lived  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  I.,  and  at 
North  Brandi,  N.  J.,  from  1907  until  hu  death. 
He  has  published  'Manual  and  Record  of  the 
Church  of  Paramus>  (1856);  'Manual  of  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  North 
America'  (1659);  <The  Uillstone  Centennial> 
(1866) ;  'The  Corwin  Genealogy  in  the  United 
States'  (1872);  'Ecclesiastical  Records  of  New 
York  State'  (190S)  and  many  articles  and  ad- 
dresses published  in  papery  pamphlets  and 
magazines  on  historical  and  bibhcal  subjects. 

CORWIN,  TfaonuB,  American  statesman 
and  orator :  b.  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  29  July 
1794;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  18  Dec.  1866.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  I^banon,  Ohio,  in 
1817.  and  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature  in  18Z1. 
He  oecame  a  member  of  Congress  in  1831:  was 
gOTCmor  of  Ohio  1840-42;  United  States 
senator  1845-50;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1850- 
53;  member  of  Congress  1859^1,  and  United 
States  Minister  to  Mexico  1861-64.  He  was  an 
eloquent  orator  and  one  of  his  most  famous 
Speeches  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  11  Feb. 
Im7,  in  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War.  Con- 
sult   Russel,     'Thomas    Corwin'     (Ondnnatl 


Thomas  Corwin'    (( 

CORT,  Charles  Bamcv,  American  natural- 
ist: b.  Boston,  Mass.,  31  Jan.  1857.  He  h  a 
director  in  many  important  corporations,  but 
best  and  most  widely  known  as  an  expert  verte- 
brate zoologist.  He  is  an  honorary  curator  of 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  an3~a 
Fellow  of  the  Linmean  and  Zoological  societies 
of  London,  England  His  published  works  in- 
clude 'A  Naturalist  in  the  Magdalen  Islands^ 
(1878) ;  'Birds  of  die  Bahama  Islands'  (1880)  ; 
'Southern.  Rambles:  Florida'  (1881);  'The 
Beautiful  and  Curious  Birds  of  the  World' 
(1883)  ;  'Birds  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo' 
(1884-86)  -  'Birds  of  Eastern  North  America* : 
'How  to  Know  the  Ducks^  Geae,  and  Swans  of 
North  America';  'How  to  Know  the  Shore 
Birds  of  North  America*-  'The  Birds  of  the 
West  Indies>;  'Key  to  the  Water  Birds  of 
Florida*;  'Key  to  tne  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America';  ^Hunting  and  Pishing  in  Florida'; 
'Montezuma's  Ostle,  and  other  Weird  Tales* 
(1899);  'Dr.  Wandermann';  'The  Birds  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin'  (1909);  'Mammals  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin'  (1912)  ;  'Description 
of  Twenty-eight  New  Species  and  Subspedei 
of  K«otroiMcal  Birds'  (1913). 
■  CORYAT,  Thomas,  Engfish  traveler:  b. 
Odeombe.  Somerset,  1577;  d.  Sural,  India,  De^ 
cember  1617.  He  published  in  1611  some  of 
his  tra»eling  experiences.  'Corset's  Crudities,* 
etc,  a  curious  book,  to  wnicb  quizzical  verses  in 
various  ancient  and  modem  languages,  written 
by  Ben  Jonson,  Donne  and  other  authors,  are 
appended.  The  latter  were  afterward  published 
separately  under  the  title  of  'Odcomtnan  Ban- 
quet,* with  an  advertisement  reflecting  taAii- 


aiW  upon  Coryat,  who  was  a  butt  of  the  witt 
-with  whom  he  associated  in  London.  In  a 
aecond  volume,  however,  entitled  'Cramb,  or 
Colwort  Twice  Sodden,'  published  the  same 
year,  he  protested  that  the  verses  were  appended 
to  the  former  without  his  consent.  In  Ins  first 
journey,  which  occu^ed  five  months  in  1608,  he 
traveled  nearly  2,000  miles  in  Eun^e,  about 
one-half  of  which  distance  he  walked.  He  de- 
parted on  his  second  journey  in  1612,  explored 
the  Levant,  resided  for  a  time  at  Constantinople, 
examined  the  vestiges  of  Troy,  risited  as  many 
of  the  sites  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
as  he  could  discover,  and  reached  India  with  ttM 
intention  of  proceeding  dience  through  (3iina, 
the  f>lains  of  Tartary  and  Ethiopia,  and  ot 
■casting  his  eyes  upon  many  other  places.* 

CORYBANTES,  beings  mentioned  in 
Greek  mythology  which  were  said  to  have 
Sprung  from  Corybas,  son  of  Cybele  and  lasion, 
who  appointed  them  to  perform  religious  serv- 
ice for  his  mother,  the  goddess  Cybele,  in 
Crete  and  Phrygia,  They  engaged  in  wild  re- 
lifpous  dances  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  etc  There  were  also 
Corybantes  who  were  regarded  as  a  class  of 
deities  resembling  the  C^eiri,  and  of  whom 
httle  Is  known.  According  to  ancient  traditions, 
they  were  descendants  of  Hepluestus  (Vulcan). 
The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  priests  of 
Cvbele,  as  it  was  said  they  imitated  the  dance 
ot  the  Corybantes.  Consult  Fraier,  'Adonis, 
Attis,  Osiris'  (London  19(ff,  in  part  IV  of  'The 
Golden  Bough'). 

CORYDALIS,  or  ALDES-PLY,  one  of 
i>ur  lar^st  insects,  whose  net-veined  wings  ex- 
pand nearly  six  inches.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
neuropterous  family  Sialididtr,  and  is  named 
Corydaiis  eomtUus  m  allusion  to  the  enormously 
long  hom-ljke  mandibles  of  the  male,  used  as 
daq>ers  in  the  act  of  pairing,  those  of  the 
female  being  large,  but  short,  broad  and  toothed. 
Ilie  larva  is  called  in  the  northern  States 
dobson  or  hellgramite,  and  among  the  Missis- 
sippi fishermen  it  is  known  as  crawler;  it  is 
much  esteemed  as  bait.  The  larva  lives  for 
neariy  three  ^ears  under  stones  in  brooks;  is 
nearly  three  inches  long,  with  six  tegs  and  big 
jaws,  and  along  each  side  of  the  hind-body  is  a 
series  of  long  filamentary  appendages,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  short  bushy  or  spongy  gills. 
It  breathes  by  the  spiracle  during  its  later  larval 
life,  when  it  lives  out  of  the  water.  It  trans- 
forms into  a  dirysalis  in  the  earth  on  the  banks 
of  brooks.  The  female  lays  from  2,()0O  to  3,000 
eggs  in  a  mass.  Though  very  ferocious  in  ap- 
pearance, the  insect,  which  sometimes  alights  on 
one's  dress,  is  entirely  harmless,  (insult  Davis, 
(Aquatic  Insects  in  New  York  State'  (Albany 
WTO);  Howard,  <The  Insect  Book'  (New 
York  1901);  Kdlog,  'American  Insects'  (New 
York  190B);  MialL  "The  Natural  ffistoiy  of 
Aquatic  Insects'    (London  1895). 

CORYDON.  Ind..  town  and  county-seat  of 
Harrison  County,  25  miles  southwest  of  Louis- 
ville, on  the  Lonisville,  New  Albany  and  Copr- 
don  Railroad,  and  on  Indian  Creek,  It  contains 
a  sulphur  spring  which  attracts  a  great  number 
of  vacationists  and  vainudinarians.  From  1813 
to  1816  Corydon  was  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  of  the  State  from  1816  to  1825.  The 
old    capitol    buildhig    stitl    stands.      Morgan's 
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raiders  attacked  a  small  Fedenl  force  here  in 
1863.   Pop.  1^. 

CORYDON,  lows,  town  and  county-scat  of 
Wayne  Count)',  sHuated  in  the  soothem  part  of 
the  Stat^  81  miles  south  of  Des  Moines,  on  the 
Keokuk  and  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Rode 
Island  and  Pacific  railroads.  Corydon  is  essen- 
tially an  asricultural  town  and  exports  a  larRc 
amount  of  timothy  seed.  The  ekctric-Uj^t 
plant,  sewer  and  waterworks  are  under  miuuc- 
iltal  ownership  and  control.     Pop.  1,703. 

CORYUB,  in  botany,  a  form  of  indefinite 
inflorescence,  in  which  the  jlower-ttaUix,  thou^ 
springing  from  diSerent  parts  of  the  main  axis, 
have  their  lengths  such  that  their  tops  forvi  a 
flat  or  nearly  flat  surface.  Examples  are 
meadow-sweet,  hawthorn,  candytuf,  etc 

CORYHBUS,  in  ancient  smlpture,  the 
wreath  of  iry-leaves,  berries  <it  garlands  with 
which  Tases  were  encircled.  TTic  term  is  also 
applied  to  that  style  of  dressing  the  hair  aimmg 
the  Grecian  women,  in  ^ich  it  was  tied  in  a 
knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  Venus  de' 
Medici  represents  the  simplest  form  of  this 
head  dress. 

CORYPHSNA,  kdr-I-fE'n4,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  family  Coryphanida,  related  to  the 
mackerels.  The  body  is  elongated,  compressed 
and  covered  with  small  scales,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  or  neaihr 
so.  The  dolphin  of  the  ancient?  is  the  C. 
Uppuris.  All  the  species,  natives  of  the  seas 
of  warm  climates,  are  very  rapid  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  very  voracious.  The](  are  of  brilliant 
colors  and  are  objects  of  admiration  to  every 
*WWger.    . 

CORYPHJBUS,  kor-i-fe'tts,  the  leader  of 
the  chorus  in  the  ancient  dramas.  His  func- 
tions, however,  were  often  as  wide  as  those  of 
onr  stage- manager,  conductor  and  ballet-master. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  the  leaders  of  the 
different  parts  in  operatic  choruses,  or  the  prin- 
(^al  dancers  in  the  corps  de  ballet.  By  exten- 
sion  it  is  also  applied  to  those  eminent  in  the 
arts  or  sciences. 

CORYPHODOH,  k6-rff'&-d6n.  a  fossil 
ungulate  of  the  extinct  order  Amblypoda  (q.v.), 
found  in  the  Lower  Eocene  sediments  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  feet  were  short  and 
post-like,  somewhat  like  those  of  elephants, 
while  the  head  resembled  rather  that  of  a 
hippopotamus  with  large  flaring  front  teeth 
covered  by  a  broad  fleshy  muzzle,  and  the 
skeleton  had  many  archaic  and  pecnltar  char- 
acters. The  cotyphodon  was  the  largest  land 
animal  of  its  time,  intermediate  In  siie  between 
the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  A  mounted  skeleton 
has  been  erected  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York.' 

CORYZA  (Gr.  «o(wfo,  "catarrh"),  a  cold 
in  the  head.    See  Cold. 

COS.  or  KOS,  island  belonging  to  Tnrkcyi 
situated  oft  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  .Xgean  Sea;  length  about  25  miles;  area 
about  110  square  miles.  It  is  noted  as  tlM 
birthplace  of  Hippocrates  and  Ptolemy  II,  sur- 
named  Philadclphus,  and  it  claims  the  honor  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  Greek  artist,  Apelles. 
The  surface  rises  partly  into  rugged  hills,  but 
a  considerable  portion  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, yielding  grapes,  oranges,  olives,  pome- 
granates, etc.    The  modem  town  of  Co?  is  well 


buyt,  and  contains  a  larite  quadrangular  for- 
tress erected  by  the  Kni^ts  of  Rhodes  in  the 
I4th  century.  The  harbor  is  now  so  filled  up 
that  only  small  vessels  can  enter.  In  the  lli^ 
we  find  mention  of  this  island  as  one  of  the 
allies  of  the  Greeks.  Later  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Dorian  Hcxapolis.  It  changed  hands  many 
times  until  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1523.  In 
1912  it  was  captured  by  the  Italians  but  restored 
in  the  same  year  to  Uie  Turks  with  the  other 
.£gean  Islands.  During  the  Balkan  War.  a 
movement  was  pushed  for  the  union  of  Cos 
with  the  Greek  kingdom.  By  the  Treaty  of 
London  30  May  1913,  the  final  disposition  of 
the  .£gean  Islands  was  left  to  the  Powers;  the 
Italian  occupation  of  Cos  continuing  for  the 
lime  being.  In  Cos  was  manufactured  a  fine, 
semi-transparent  Icind  of  sill:,  much  valued  by 
the  ancients.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

COSALITE,  an  important  bismuth  ore  con- 
taining 42  per  cent  of  that  metal  with  formula 
PbiBi^t.  Occurs  in  Colprado,  Utah  and  Wash- 
ington. 

COSCINOMANCY,  or  C08KIH>- 
OMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  effected  by 
means  of  a  sieve,  which  was  either  suspended 
or  £xed  on  the  point  of  a  pair  of  shears.  The 
diviner  tihen  uttered  a  certain  formula,  and 
repeated  the  names  of  any  persons  suspected  of 
a  crime.  If  the  sieve  moved  at  the  mention  of 
any  name,  that  person  was  considered  guilty. 

COSBQUINA,  kd-se-gwf'nE,  a  volcano  in 
the  western  part  of  Nicaragua  on  a  peninsula 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonscca,  The  mountahi  is 
cone-shaped  and  4000  feet  high.  It  is  remark- 
able on  account  oi  the  eruption  of  1835,  begin- 
ning 20  January  and  lasting  three  days.  The 
country  within  lOO  miles  was  darkened  by  the 
cloud  of  ashes,  and  ashes  were  carried  as  far 
as  Jamaica  and  Mexico.  The  volcano  Is  now 
(Jitiescent 

COS&L,  or  KOSBL,  Germany,  capital  of  a 
district  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  die  Oder,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Klodnitt,  25  miles  southeast 
of  Oppeln.  It  is  a  garrison  town,  has  a  castle, 
and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  the  sitt 
of  which  has  been  converted  mto  boulevards. 
A  fine  monument  commemorates  the  unsuccess- 
ful ^ege  by  the  French  in  1807.  The  towii 
mantifactures  celluloid,  Inmher,  flour,  malt,  beer, 
bricks  and  refined  petroleum.  It  was  the  catrital 
of  a  farmer  duchy  in  the  Itfth  century.  Pop. 
7,832. 

COSKLBY,  k5z^i,  England,  town  In  Staf- 
fordshire, within  the  parliamentary  boundaries 
of  the  borough  of  Wolverhampton,  eight  miles 
northwest  of  Birmingham.  There  are  troo 
foundries,  nail,  hook,  chain  and  screw  works, 
stove-grate  manufactories,  cement  works,  malt- 
ing establishments  and  brick-fields.  There  ace 
extensive  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  district 
Pop.  22,834. 

COSENZA,  ko-sent'sa  (anciently,  C99EII- 
tia),  Ital^,  city  of  the  southern  part,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Coscnza  (Calabria  Citeriore); 
situated  on  seven  small  hills,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  where  the  fiusento  joins  the  Crati, 
ISO  miles  southeast  of  Naples.  The  metro- 
politan  is  the  only  .church  within  the  walls;  but 
there  are  three  parish  churches  in  the  suburbs. 
The  cathedral,  of  the  13th  century  which  has 
the  tombs  of  Louis  11% 
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Liberty  by  Giuseppe  Pacchioni,  erected  to  those 
who  took  part  in  the  Catabiian  rebellion  of 
1&44,  and  busts  of  Garibaldi,  Cavour  send 
Mazzini.  It  ctintiuns  one  technical  school,  two 
academies  of  science  and  fine  arts  and  one  col- 
lege. The  environs  are  beautiful,  populous  and 
well  cultivated,  producing;  abundance  of  com, 
fruit,  oil,  wine  and  silk.  It  manufactures 
faience,  iron  and  steel  ware.  This  town  was 
andently  the  capital  of  the  Brutii,  and  a  place 
of  consequence  in  the  Second  Punic  War.     Jl 


from  earthquakes,  particularly  in  the  years  1638, 
ires.  1854  and  1870.    Pop,  about  20,000. 

COSHOCTON,  kA-sbak'ton,  Ohio,  city  and 
county-seat  of  Coshocton  G>uij^|  situated  on 
the  Muskinfrnm  River,  on  the  Ohio  Canal  and 


and  Lake  Erie  railroads,  69  miles  northeast  of 
Colun^us.  The  dty  has  four  Urge  advertising 
and  sign  manufactories  employing  aboQt  1,000 
hands,  machine- shops,  i^e  works,  automobile, 
carriage,  furniture  and  ^ass  factories,  pot- 
teries, flour-mills,  iron  and  steel  works  and  a 
paper-mill.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
gas,  iron  and  coal  nearby.  There  are  tiirec 
banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $225,000. 
There  are  four  public  school^  and.sn  excellent 
public  librarv,  and  10  church  edifices.  Settled 
m  1811,  Cowocton  became  a  borough  in  1848, 
aod  a  city  in  1902.  Munieipal  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor  and  council  of  seven 
members,  elected  biennially.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  waterworks.  Here  alter  a  long 
Struggle,  Colonel  Boquet  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Delaware,  Indians  in  1765.  Pop.  10^000. 
COSMATI  FAMILY,  a  family  of  aichl- 
tects  and  sculptors  who  flenrished  la  Rome 
from  the  last  half  of  the  12th  century  to  the 
begimiiae  of  the  14th,  who  are  known  prio- 
ajfally  through  their  inscriptions.  The  more 
prominent  members  of  the  family  were  Lorenzo 

S2d  half  of  12th  century),  Cosma  (about  1210- 
5),  Luca  (1231^5),  Jacopo  (1231-93), 
Giovanni  (1296  and  1303),  Adeodato  (1294). 
They  won  their  fame  by  tneir  decorative  archi- 
tectural work,  known  as  Cosmati  or  Roman 
work,  distinguished  by  the  use  of  mosaic  and 
colored  marbles.  Among  their  best  works  are 
the  entrance  lo  the' cathedral  of  Ovita  Castel- 
lana,  the  cloisters  of  the  Lateran  and  the  abbey- 
house  of  Saint  Pool;  the  door  of  Saint  Saba; 
choir-screen  in  Saint  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura; 
tombs  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  in  Santa 
Maria  Maegiore  and  in  Santa  Balbina;  the 
chapel  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  in  the  Lateran; 
the  marble  altar  at  Saint  Cesareo  and  the  mag- 
nificent cloisters  at  Saint  Paolo  fuori  le  Mur^ 
A  large  number  of  unsigned  works  by  members 
and  pupils  of  the  same  family  are  to  be  found 
In  Rome.  They  are  mainly  minor  pieces: 
baldacchini,  candlesticks,  tombs,  etc.,  all  remark- 
able tor  their  exquisite  sculpture  and  beautifully 
decorative  mosaics.  Gothic  lines  predominate  in 
their  style,  but  the  defects  of  the  execution  o' 
detail  were  offset  by  the  beauty  of  their  mate- 
rials. Consult  Boito,  'Arcbitettura  del  medio 
evo>  (Milan  1880) ;  Miintz,  E.,  <Etudes  sur 
liiistoire  des  arts  i  Rome  pendant  le  mcyen 


[  Christian  Rome'  (New  York  1908)  ;  Clausse, 
v>.,  'LcB  Monuments  du  Christianitme  au 
moyen  age>  (Vol.  II,  Chap.  XXII,  Paris  1893). 

COSMETICS  (Gr.  icoaptr-uii^,  from  Koo/utv, 
•to  decorate*),  means  for  preserving  or  increas- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  human  body.  Such  means 
are  used  by  the  most  savage  as  well  as  the 
most  civilired  nations.  Cosmetics  consist  of 
perfumed  waters,  oils,  salves  and  powders  and 
are  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  the 
face,  hair,  teeth  and  hands.  Their  purpose!  are 
to  add  or  change  color,  to  remove  blemishes, 
whiten  teeth,  perfume  tne  breadi  or  deodorize 
any  offensive  natural  odors  and  Uinmlate 
growth  of  hair.  Most  of  the  powder  prepan- 
tions  for  the  skin  are  injurious  for  they  often 
contain  poisonous  substances  aad  clo^  the  pores 
of  the  sldn,  thus  interfering  with  its  aatuial 
functions.  Excessive  use  of  creams  serves  to 
enlarge  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  make  it 
wrinkle  early.  Manicuring  and  hair-dressing 
belong  to  the  cosmetic  art.  Cosmetic  surgety 
is  practised  to  remove  positive  disfiguremenls, 
sudi  as  birthmarks,  moles,  harelip,  superfluous 
hairs,  etc.  Consult  Peisse,  G.  W.  S.,  *Des 
odeurs,  des  parfums,  et  dcs  cosmetiques'  (Paris 
1856;  Eng.  trans.,  Philadelphia  18$7) ;  Hirzcl, 
'Toilletlenchemie'  (Leipzig  1874)  ;  Roller, 
Thomas,  'Cosmetics :  a  Handbook  of  the 
Manufacture,  Employment  and  Testing  of  All 
Cosmetic  Materials  and  Specialties'  (trans, 
from  the  German  by  Chas.  Sailer,  London 
1911). 

COSMIC  DUST.    See  Dust. 

COSHICAL  GEOLOGY,  or  COS- 
UOOONY,  that  branch  of  geology  that  treats 
of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  its  relations  to 
the  rest  oi  the  solar  system  and  to  the  universe 
in  general.  See  Cosmogony,  and  the  section  on 
Cosmogony  in  the  article  on  Ge0U)Gv. 

COSMOGONY.  From  the  Groskiaa/ioyiva, 
meaning  creation  of  the  world.  It  is  authenti- 
caied  by  Phiktiaus  and  Plutarch  that  PythagorM 
himself  used  the  word  t^fior,  to  denote  the 
order  of  the  world,  to  \riiich  Is  added  Y^lo, 
origin;  the  word  iwimydvia  being  first  used  aS 
the  title  of  a  work  by  Parmenides  (bom  544 
B.c)  who  was  the  revered  teacher  of  Plato. 
The  term  is  now  used  to  designate  theories  m 
regard  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
solar  and  stellar  systems,  and  the  tmiverse  id 
general. 

From  the  earliest  ^es  the  subject  of  cos- 
mogony has  been  considered  so  important  for 
human  thought  that,  by  way  of  poetry  and  al* 
legory,  it  usually  enters  into  the  religious 
teachings  of  the  different  peo^es,  as  the 
Greeks,  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Persians  and 
Hindus ;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  as  prevalent  among 
primitive  races  as  mythology  and  folklore,  with 
which,  in  early  literature,  it  is  usually  con- 
nected The  cosmogony  of  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis may  be  considered  the  most  advanced  de- 
velopment of  Hebrew  thou^t,  as  modified  by 
the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians. 

Among  the  Greeks  cosmogony  was  first 
treated  by  the  poets  in  a  very  primitive  man- 
ner, and  afterward  developed  into  more  of  a 
science  by  the  natural  philosophers, —  such  as 
Thalcs,     Anaximenes,     Anaximander,     Xcno- 

?hancs,  Parmenides,  Empcdocles,  Anaxagoras, 
'lato  and  Aristotle.     The  hi^y  artistic  doc- 
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trine  set  forth  In  PlUo's  'Tuaaeos  probablv 
represents  the  highest  development  ot  GrecK 
thought  on  this  subject,  tboi^  from  a.  mod- 
ern point  of  view  the  theories  of  the  school  of 
Atomists.  founded  by  Leucippus  and  Democri- 
tus,  a.re  the  most  interestins  because  they  pre- 
dicted the  development  of  vortices  such  as 
we  &nd  among  the  spiral  or  whirlpool  nebulae, 
disclosed  tn  modern  astronomical  observations. 
Thus  the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  drigin  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  how  these  motions  onginatedi  and 
we  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  other  early 
writings,  and  notice  only  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Greek  Atomists,  since  this  alone  approaches 
the  requirements  ol  modem  astronomy. 

In  his  'Outlines  of  the  History  of  GreA 
Philosophy,'  the  late  Prof.  Edouard  Zeller,  of 
the  Uniifersity  of  Berlin,  siimmariies  the  views 
of  the  Atomistic  School  thus;  'On  account  of 
their  weight,  all  the  atoms  from  eternity  move 
downward  in  infinite  space:  but  according  to 
the  Atomists,  the  larger  and  therefore  heavier 
atoms  fall  more  quickly  than  the  smaller  and 
lighter,  and  strike  against  them;  thus  the 
smaller  are  impelled  upwards,  and  from  the 
collision  of  these  two  motions,  from  the  con- 
cussion and  rebound  of  the  atoms,  a  whirling 
movement  is  produced.  In  consequence  of  this, 
on  the  one  hand  the  homogeneous  atoms  are 
brought  together;  on  the  other,,  through  the 
entanglement  of  variously  shaped  atoms,  com- 
plexes of  atoms,  or  worlds,  segregated  and 
eternally  sundered,  are  formed.  As  motion  has 
no  beginning,  and  the  mass  of  atoms  and  of 
empty  space  has  no  limits,  there  must  always 
have  been  iimumerable  multitudes  o£  such 
worlds  existing;  under  the  most  various  condi- 
tions, and  havmg  the  most  various  forms.  Of 
these  innumerable  worlds  our  world  is  one.* 
(Cf.  ZeUer's  'Outlines,'  p.  79). 

The  theory  of  the  Atomists  here  set  forth 
is  erroneous  in  ascribing  the  collisions  to  the 
more  rapd  fall  of  the  heavier  atoms;  yet  this 
accorded  with  the  teachings  of  physics  coming 
down  from  the  time  of  Aristotle.  This  falla- 
cious doctrine  was  first  overthrown  by_  Galileo's 
discovery  of  the  true  law  of  accelerative  force, 
under  which  heavy  and  light  bodies  fall  with 
the  same  velocity.  Leaving  out  of  account  this 
defect  in  physical  theory,  the  Greek  explana- 
tion of  the  oririn  of  vortices  is  clear  and  ia  the 
first  attempt  of  scientific  character  at  explain- 
ing the  motions  of  rotation  and  revolution 
noticed  among  the  heaveoly  bodies. 

DEVEXOPMEKT  or  THE  gOLAK   SYST^U. 

Lsplace's  Nebular  Hypothesia.— Not  long 
after  Galileo's  invention  of  the  telescope  in 
1610,  and  its  application  to  the  heavens  by  his 
immediate  successors,  it  was  found  that  the 
Sun  and  Mars  were  rotating  on  their  axes,  that 
Jupiter  had  equatorial  belts  and  a  system  of 
four  satellites  whirling  about  that  great  planet, 
and  that  the  planet  Saturn  was  surrounded  bv 
the  system  of  rings.  The  rotation  of  the  earto 
on  its  axis  had  been  taught  by  Aristarchus  of 
Samos  (who  flourished  about  Z70  b.c),  and  was 
fully  established  by  the  great  work  of  Coper- 
nicus, published  in  1543.  Similar  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  other  planets  was  now  proved  ty  the 
telescopic  discoveries  of  Galileo.  So  many 
motions  of  rotation  and  of  revolution  naturally 
Increased  the  complexity  of  the  system  of  the 
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wor^d;  and  when  philogo^crs  beg^n  to  cast 
about  for  the  cause  of  these  things,  Kepl^ 
suspected  that  the  rotation  of  the  sun  had  some 
influence  on  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planet). 
In  fact,  he  thought  that  subtle  spirits  emanating 
from  the  surface  of  the  sun  had  impressed 
themselves  on  the  motions  of  the  planets,  so 
that  they  were  carried  around  tangentially  in 
the  same  direction.  This  is  the  earliest  bint  ol 
the  theory  afterward  developed  W  Kant  and 
Laplace  under  the  name  of  the  "nebular  hy- 
pothesis." The  term  nebula  designates  patches 
of  luminous  matter  occurring  in  the  sky  and 
differing  from  the  stars  in  that  they  present 
large  surfaces  of  varying  brilliancy  instead  of 
small  definite  points  of  light 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  early 
history  of  the  nebular  hjT>oihesis,  beyond  re- 
marking  that  in  various  forms  it  was  imper- 
fectly outlined  by  Emanuel  Swedenbgrg  (1683- 
1772) ;  more  satisfactorily  treated  by  Thomas 
Wright  (1711-86),  of  Durham,  England!  Im- 
manuel  Kant  (1724-1804),  of  Konigsberg^  Prua- 
si».\  and  finally  put  on  a  much  more  scientific 
basis  by  the  telescopic  ejcplorations  of  Sir  Wil- 
fiam  Herschel  (1738-1822),  and  the  mathe- 
matical genius  and  dynamicid  judgment  of  the 


Swedenborg's  Cosmogony 
1734.  Wright's  work  dates  from  1750;  Kant's 
from  1755,  and  he  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  Wright;  Herschcl's  from  1791,  after 
years  of  mature  observations  on  nebulx;  while 
Laplace's  theory  of  1796  was  the  outcome  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  profound  study  of.  the 
mechanics  of  the  solar  system. 

On  account  of  the  great  mathematical  pre»- 
tigc  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  'Uecan- 
ique  Celeste,'  it  was  natum.1  that  Laplace's 
theory  should  be  the  one  most  generally  ao- 
cepted  by  men  of  science.  According  to  this 
view  the  matter  now  constituting  the  sun  and 
planets  was  originally  diffused  into  an  oblate 
planetary  nebula.  Sir  William  Herschel  had 
recently  observed  and  catalogued  great  nunv 
bers  of  planetary  nebula;  throughout  the  side- 
real universe.  To  account  for  the  motions  of 
the  planets  close  to  one  fundamental  plane  and 
in  nearly  drcular  orbits,  Laplace  conceived 
that  the  primordial  nebula  had  been  endowed 
with  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation;  and  when  thus 
rendered  very  oblate  by  the  effects  of  centrifi>^ 
^1  force,  had  detached  or  thrown  off  succes- 
sive rings  of  vapor  from  the  equatorial  por- 
tion of  the  mass,  which  was 'supposed  to  be 
at  high  temperature  and  kept  in  equilibrium 
imder  the  pressure  and  attraction  of  its  parts. 
'These  tings  of  vapor  were  imagined  to  have 
condeused  into  the  planets,  which  therefore  re- 
volve in  nearly  circular  orbits.  The  satellites 
were  explained  in  the  same  way,  by  the  con- 
densation of  rings  of  vapor  imagined  to  have 
been  thrown  oft  from  the  several  planets,  as 
they  cooled  and  contracted  and  accelerated  cor- 
respondingly their  velocity  of  axial  rotation. 

In  very  brief  outline  this  is  the  celebrated 
nebular  hj-pothesis  of  Laplace,  which  has  ex- 
erted so  great  an  influence  on  philosophic 
thought  for  more  than  100  years.  In  some 
form  or  other  it  enters  into  all  the  books  on 
astronomy,  as  giving  the  best  available  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system;  but  it 
will  be  shown  below  that  the  "hypothesis  of  de- 
tachment" postulated  by  Laplace  Is  entirely  er- 
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roneous,  and  will  have  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
very  different  theory. 

Before  considering  certain  grave  errors  in 
the  theory  of  Laplace,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  given  much  thouglit  to 
the  motions  of  the  planets  and  satellites,  espec- 
dally  remarking  on  the  beautiful,  orderly  and 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  solar  system; 
but  he  was  unable  to  explain  the  orderly  move~ 
ments  of  these  bodies,  except  by  supposing  that 
they  had  been  set  revolving  in  their  orbits  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  the  Deity.  Laplaces 
theory  had  the  great  advantage,  from  a  scien- 
tilic  point  of  view,  that  for  a  teleolc^cal  it 
substituted  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  in  harmony  with  Her- 
schel's  observations  of  the  nebulx.  Notwith- 
standing the  fundamental  error  involved  in  the 
theory  of  detachment,  the  nebular  hypothesis 
as  a  whole  has  guided  our  thonght  prettj;  much 
up  to  the  present  time.  Yet  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  theory  of  Laplace  have 
steadily  increased,  and  of  late  years  became  so 
overwhelming  that  the  old  conceptions  of  rings 
detached  by  rotation  have  had  to  be  entireV 
abandoned. 

As  the  solar  system  was  held  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  condensation  of  a  globular  or 
planetary  nebula,  the  subject  of  the  nebular 
hypodiesis  is  closely  connected  historically  with 
the  gravitational  theory  of  the  sun's  heat.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  assumed  by  investigators 
that  uie  sun  was  originally  expanded  into  a 
nebula  filling  the  planetary  orbits,  and  rotating 
in  equilibrium  under  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
and  attraction  of  its  parts.  In  order  to  keep 
this  figure  of  equilibrium  the  temperature 
would  nave  had  to  be  enormous,  and  sudi  a 
temperature  really  could  not  be  maintained, 
owing  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  hypothetical 
nebula.  For  when  the  nebula  extended  to 
Neptune's  orbit  the  average  density  would  be 
260,000,000  times  less  than  that  of  atmospheric 
air  at  sea-Icvcl ;  and  such  a  tenuous  me<Uum 
could  exert  no  hydrostatic  pressure  from  the 
centre  outwards,  for  detaching  the' planets  by 
increase  of  tcnirifugal  force  under  accelerating 
rotation,  as  imagined  by  Laplace.  This  criticism 
against  Laplace  s  theory  was  urged  by  Kirk- 
wood  and  Peirce  over  40  years  ago,  and  such 
,an  objection  is  valid  and  convincing;  but  as 
there  was  no  other  suggested  way  in  which  the 
planetary  bodies  could  be  started  revolving  in 
their  nearly  circular  orbits,  it  was  not  doubted 
that  such  dctacTiment  had  occurred. 

In  1861  the  French  physicist,  Babinet, 
pointed  out  a  fata!  weakness  of  Laplace's  theory 
which  is  now  usually  known  as  'Babinet  s 
criterion.'  It  is  based  on  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciple of  the  cottiervalion  of  areas,  so  much  ap- 
Slied  by_  Laplace  and  other  investigators  since 
lewton's  proof  of  the  constancy  of  the  areas 
described  by  any  system  of  particles  contract- 
ing and  accelerating  its  rotation  under  central 
forces.  It  readily  follows  from  this  principle 
that  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
system,  its  whole  quantity  of  rotation  must  re- 
main constant;  by  this  is  meant  that  if  the  mass 
of  each  particle  of  the  system  is  multiplied  1y 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  central  axis 
of  rotation  and  also  by  its  an^lar  velocity,  and 
if  all  the  products  thus  obtamed  for  the  par- 
ticles are  added  together,  the  sum  will  remain 
forever  constant.     Now  it  is  possible  to  obtain 


a  quite  approximate  value  for  this  sum  de- 
rived from  the  actual  s}/stem  as  we  see  it  to- 
day, for  the  masses  of  its  various  parts,  their 
distances  from  the  central  axis,  and  their  ob- 
served angular  velocities  of  motion  are  all 
known.  Having  found  this  quantity,  we  may 
proceed  to  test  the  Laplatnan  hypothesis  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  lead  to 
necessary  assumptions  which  are  not  only  quite 
incredible,  but  in  some  cases  impossible. 

For  example,  we  may  readily  determine  the 
period  of  rotation  of  the  solar  nebula  when  it 
extended  outward  to  each  of  the  planets   suc- 
cessively; by  so  doing  we  obtain  the  results 
given  in  the  following  table : 
Table  ihowing  the  application  of  Babinefs  cri- 
terion to  the  planets  and  satellites,  when  tke 
Sun   and    fitanels   are    expanded    to   fill    the 
orbits  of  the   bodies  revolving   around   them 


Run 

S 

Time  of  the 
BmbiHt'i 

1,00000   ; 

m:o2        ; 

»096Z     ' 

It  will  at  once  be  noticed  how  greatly  the  num- 
bers of  the  third  column  exceed  tliose  of  the 
second.  Should  we  suppose  that  Neptune,  for 
example,  could  have  been  formed  in  this  way  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  period 
of  its  ring  was  diminished  from  nearly  3,000,000 
to  but  165  years,  notwithstanding  that  we  can 
recognize  no  imaginable  cause  which  could 
produce  this  diminution. 

Babinet's  criterion  furnishes  us  with  several 
other  tests,  some  of  them  even  more  conclusive 
than  this,  of  the  impossibility  of  the  material 
from  which  the  planets  are  formed  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  original  nebula  in  the  form 
of  rings.  If,  overlooking  these,  we  admit  that 
a  ring  were  abandoned,  it  can  be  shown  that 
so  far  from  the  material  of  the  ring  ultimately 
being  gathered  into  a  single  mass,  tnc  tidal  ac- 
tion of  the  central  portion  of  the  cloud  would 
separate  and  scatter  it,  so  that  a  ring  would 
not  even  start  to  gather  into  a  planet.  But 
further  than  this,  it  can  be  shown  that  even  if 
the  greater  part  of  the  ring  could  be  gathered 
into  a  single  planet,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  this  mass  to  gather  to  itself  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  ring. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  Laplacian  hy- 
pothesis somewhat  fully  because  of  its  historical 
importance  and  because  for  so  long  a  time  it 
regarded  as  furnishing  a  very  probable  out- 


line of  the  successive  steps  by  which  c 
system  developed  from  the  original  nebula  into 
its  present  form.  It  should  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  much  less  importance  was  as- 
cribed to  this  theory  by  its  ori^nator  than  by 
his  followers,  who,  attracted  by  its  completeness 
and  seeming  simplicity,  raised  it  almost  to  the 
position  of  a  proved  and  fundamental  tloctrine. 
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Laplace  hiniMlf,  a  master  of  rigorous  mathe- 
matical deduction,  could  not  have  been  deceived 
33  to  the  weakness  of  its  foundation.  Indeed, 
he  put  it  forth  as  a  speculation  merely,  which 
^in  his  own  words)  was  advanced  "with  that 
oistrust  which  everything  ought  to  inspire  that 
is  not  a  result  of  observation  or  of  calculation.* 
Modeni  Hypotheaes.— In  all  modern  hy- 
potheses as  to  the  development  of  the  solar 
system  it  is  recognized  at  the  outset  that  the 
original  nebula  muGt  have  been  of  a  very-  het- 
erogeneous structure.  Its  material  in  the  begin- 
ning  may  have  been  arranged  in  a  more  or 
less  spiral  f  ont^  the  curved  branches  extending 
outwftrd  from  a  common  centre,  and  thus  re- 
sembling the  thousands  of  spiral  nebulz  seen 
in  the  slcy,  but  whether  this  he  ao  or  not,  it  is 
asstuned  that  there  existed  here  and  there 
throughout  the  cloud  many  smaller  clouds,  or 
knots,  of  the  nebulous  material,  denser  than  the 
nebula  immediately  surrounding  them.  The 
original  nebula  is  suroosed  to  have  been  a 
great  cloud,  composed  of  mrteorites  or  meteoric 
panicles,  cosmic  dust,  gases,  and  probably  some 
matter  in  a  radiant  condition ;  in  short,  to  have 
bad  exactly  the  lame  constitution  as  we  believe 
is  possessed  t^  the  same  class  of  nebuls  which 
we  see  in  the  sky.  The  whole  meteoric  cloud 
thus  constitutes  a  Resisting  Medium,  through 
which  its  separate  particles  and  the  denser 
clouds  within  it  must  necessarily  move.  The 
question  concerning  what  such  a  heterogeneous 
cloud  will  develop  into  as  it  shrinks  together 
under  its  own  gravitation  has  recently  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  certain  astron- 
omers. The  result  of  a  most  thorough  mathe- 
matical analysis  is  to  indicate  that  the  outcome 
must  be  a  solar  system  more  or  less  closely 
resembling  our  own.  The  analysis  has  been 
a|K>lied,  not  only  to  a  broad  outline  of  (he  de- 
velopment of  the  system  as  a  whc^  but  also  to 
the  separate  planet-satellite  systems,  the  rings 
of  Saturn,  the  retrograde  or  apparently  too 
rapid  motions  of  certain  satellites,  and  even 
to  the  reason  for  the  present  situations  and 
rotations  of  the  planets,  for  all  of  which  it 
seems  to  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
principal  contributions  to  this  subject  will  be 
found  by  the  reader  as  follows:  Thomas  C. 
Chamberlain  and  F.  R.  MouJton,  'Year-book 
No.  3>  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton: The  Allropkysical  Journal  (Vol.  XXII, 
1905);  Sec.  T.  J.  I..  'Evolution  of  the  Stellar 
System'  (VoL  II,  Lynn,  Mass.).  and  numerous 
papers  in  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten  and 
the  JouTnai  of  the  American  PhUosophical  So- 
ciety. By  the  former  authors,  the  new  theory  is 
called   toe   Planetesimal  Theory,   the   separate 

Pirticles  'of  the  original  nebula  bring  called 
janelesimals ;  by  the  latter  it  is  named  the 
Capture  Theory,  attention  being  thus  drswn  to 
the  faci  that  the  lesser  bodies  of  die  completed 
system,  instead  of  having  oriRinalty  formed  a 
part  of  the  central  body  and  having  afterward 
sefiaraied  from  it,  were  actually  drawn  nearer  to 
this  body  from  without,  and  so  in  a  sense  *caiv- 
lured.*  In  the  present  article  we  can  oidy 
indicate  in  briefest  Outline  the  successive  step^ 
of  the  development  which  the  original  nebula 
will  undergo. 

In  the  nrst  plac&  ai^  separate  particle  or 
any  cloud  of  particles  in  the  original  nebula 
will  (unless  there  is  no  motion  at  all)  find 
itseU  moving,  not  in  empty  space,  but  in  a  re>- 


sisting  medium.  It  can  readily  be  shown  by 
mathematics  that  the  certain  effect  of  this  re- 
sistance will  be  to  cause  the  particle  to  fall  con- 
tinually nearer  the  centre  of  the  whole,  gather- 
ing up  and  adding  to  itself  much  of  the  material 
through  which  it  moves,  until  finally,  if  the  re- 
sisting medium  extends  quite  to  the  centre,  the 
particle  or  cloud  will  fall  onto  the  central  mass 
and  become  a  part  of  it.  Thus  the  central  mass 
will  continually  grow  by  the  absorption  of  a 
great  part  of  the  cloud  around  it,  nor  will  this 
action  cease  until  the  resisting  material  has  been 
^uite  comfdetely  swept  away. 

There   will    thus    come    a    time   when   the 


number  of  smaller  clouds  c 

volving  in  a  region  which  still  c 

siderable  amount  of  resisting  material.  And 
these  smaller  clouds  will  all  move  around  the 
central  cloud  in  the  same  direction,  which  wUl 
be  that  of  the  general  rotation  of  the  original 
nebula  as  a  whole,  for  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  bodies  as  began  to  move  in  a  contrary 
direction,  when  the  resistance  was  high,  must 
have  been  speedily'  brought  down  upon  (he 
central  mass.  Investi^tion  shows  that  a  sec- 
ond effect  of  a  resistmg  medium  must  be  to 
diminish  the  eccentricity  (or  increase  the 
roimdness),  of  the  paths  in  which  the  bodies 
are  moving.  Thus  the  lesser  clouds  must 
steadily  drop  nearer  the  centre,  their  orbits  at 


clear,  or  nearly  so,  of  resisting  material.  The 
contraction  of  each  smaller  cloud  into  a  planet 
with  a  possible  system  of  satellites  is  explained 
by  an  exactly  similar  course  of  reasoning. 

It  is  thus  from  the  lesser  clouds,  or  portions 
of  greater  condensation  in  the  original  nebula, 
that  the  planets  have  originated,  and  each  has 
acquired  a  greater  or  less  site  according  as  its 
cloud  in  passing  through  the  resisting  medium 


that  in  whatever  manner  a  small  cloud  may  have 
been  originally  rotating  the  effect  of  its  colli- 
sions witti  the  scatterea  particles  among  which 
it  moves  will  be  to  give  it  a  forward  rotation; 
that  is,  one  in  the  same  direction  as  its  own 
motion  around  the  central  mass.  And  the  more 
collisions  it  has  sustained,  and  hence  the  larger 
it  has  grown,  ibe  more  rapid  should  we  ex- 
pect its  rotationto  become.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  observed  in  the  solar  system, 
where  Jupiter  and  Saturn  rotate  in  less  than 
half  the  time  of  the  small  planets.  A  similar 
investigation  shows  that  all  satellites  formed 
near  the  smaller  clouds  while  the  system  was 
still  young  should  have  small  and  rounded 
orbits,  and  their  motion  should  be  direct,  but 
that  there  may  also  be  more  distant  satellites 
moving  in  a  retro^de  direction  in  orbits  which 
are  highly  eccentnc 

The  Origin  of  Spin!  Nebulaa-—  A  theory 
lias  been  advanced,  and  quite  fully  developed 
from  a  mathematical  standpoint,  to  acconnt  for 


form.  It  is  supposed  that  these  nebulx  were 
caused  by  the  close  approach,  or  even  bv  the 
actual  collision,  of  two  suns,  for  it  can  be  shown 
,diat    if    such    a    close    aM^roach    occurs    die 
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ravitational  atmcdan  may  tear  one 
these  bodies  apart  into  a  roughly 
two-branched  cloud,  whose  arms  under  the 
pall  of  the  passing  body  may  be  drawn  into 
curves  strikingly  similar  to  ihe  outlines  of  cer- 
tain of  the  weTl'known  spiral  nebulae.  But  there 
are  grave  and  apparently  insuperable  objections 
to  the  hypothesis.  In  the  first  place,  where  the 
Stars  are  most  thickly  ^thered  together  (that  is, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way),  almost  none 
of  these  nebulse  arc  found.  It  is  here  that 
the  sO'Called  New  Stars  predomin&te,  but  si^ral 
nebulse  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  outside 
re^ons  where  the  stars  are  few  and  the  proba- 
bility of  a  collision,  or  even  of  a  near  approach, 
of  two  suns  is  almost  infinitely  smalt.  More- 
over it  is  certain  that  the  spiral  nebulx  seen  in 
the  Bicy  are  of  enormous  sixe.  Thou^  the 
Spectroscope  shows  that  they  are  moving 
through  space  with  speeds  which  range  from 
200  to  700  miles  a  second,  they  arc  so  distant 
that  even  these  great  nations  have  not  dis- 
placed them  appreciably  on  the  sky  (except 
possibly  in  one  mstance),  even  when  measures 
which  are  separated  by  many  years  are  com- 
pared. In  many  cases  they  must  have  thon- 
sands  of  times  the  extent  of  our  solar  system. 
Indeed,  some  astronomers  believe  that  these 
nebulx,  so  far  from  bein^  true  nebulx,  are,  in 
reality,  clusters  of  almost  mfinitely  distant  stars. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikeb'  that  any  rotatintf 
nebula  would  as  it  contracted  assume  a  more 
or  less  spiral  form,  and  this  may  with  some 
probability  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  form 
of  the  ijrototype  of  the  solar  system.  But  the 
assumption  of  this,  or  of  any  other  definite 
form,  for  the  original  nebula  in  no  way  affects 
the  modem  theoir  of  the  development  of  the 
solar  system  which  has  just  been  discussed. 

The  Earth-Moon  Syatem.— In  the  general 
process  of  evolution  above  described  there  are 
several  local  and  minor  modifications  which 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry. 
The  system  of  our  earth  and  moon,  for  ex- 
ample, is  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  other 
planet- sal  el  lite  systems,  for  while  in  these  the 
moons  are  all  nunute  bodies  in  comparison  with 
the  planet,  our  own  moon  is  comparable  in  size 
with  the  earth  and  is  indeed  so  large  that  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  regard  these  bodies  as  forming 
a  sort  of  double-earih  system  than  a  planet 
attended  by  a  satellite.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  earth  and  moon  originally  formed  a  single 
body  which  afterward   separated 


.'  being  drawn  nearer  to  the  earth  and  its 

orbit  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  resisting 
medium.  The  former  theory  has  been  vcty  fully 
investigated  both  by  Poincarf  and  Darwm,  and 
though  the  methods  of  attack  in  the  two  cases 
were  wholly  different,  the  results  are  in  re- 
markable agreement.  By  the  former  astrono- 
mer the  development  of  a  rotating,  tenuous 
mass,  or  cloud,  was  examined:  it  was  shown 
mathematically  that  if  the  velocity  of  rotation 
exceeded  a  certain  limit,  two  separate  centres 
of  condensation  would  appear  within  the  rotat- 
ing mass.  As  these  separated  the  mass  would 
take  a  pear-shaped  form:  the  constriction 
around  the  neck  of  the  pear  increasing,  there 
would  finally  result  two  bodies  almost  in  con- 
tact revolving  about  their  common  centre  of 
gravity.    At  ttiis  time  the  length  of  the  month 


must  have  been  equ^  to  the  time  of  rotation 
of  the  earth;  it  has  since  been  greatly  length- 
ened by  the  enormous  bodily  tides  which  the 
two  closely  adjacent,  plastic  masses  must  have 
raised  in  each  other,  for  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  effect  of  these  tides  is  to  rap- 
idly push  the  two  bodies  apart  and  also  to 
reduce  the  speed  of  rotation  of  cad)  of  them. 
The  original  ener^  of  rotation  of  the  moon 
bein^  much  lest  Uian  that  of  the  earth,  its 
relative  rotation  was  thus  complet^  destroyed, 
so  that  now  it  titrai  always  the  same  face 
toward  us.  In  the  same  manner  the  relative 
rotation  of  Mercury  with  reference  to  the  sim 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  bodily  tides  produced 
on  the  planet  while  it  wa*  (till  in  a  nebulous  or 
f  lastic  condition. 

Donblc-atar  SyMema. —  Whether  the  earth 
and  moon  originally  formed  one  body  which 
afterward  separated  into  two  throngh  excess  of 
rotation,  followed  by  the  action  of  bodily  tides, 
is  subject  to  grave  doubt,  but  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  evolution  of  double-star  systems 
has  taken  place  in  substantial  accordance  with 
this  theory.  For  here  are  nnmerous  examples 
of  two  Sims  of  aroro^dmately  equal  mass  re- 
volving about  one  another  with  their  surfaces 
almost  in  contact,  and  it  Is  most  significant  that 
in  every  such  known  case  the  spectrum  of  the 
system  is  that  of  the  ver^  early  types  of  Stan. 
The  densities  of  these  pairs  arc  also  very  low, 
and  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
represent  a  very  early  stage  of  the  system's 
development.  When  we  pass  to  a  considetation 
of  the  wider  (visual),  double-star  systems  it  it 
found  diat  the  circularity  of  the  orbits  has 
disappeared  and  that  the  stars  have  aged  to 
later  spectral  types.  It  can  be  shown  mathe- 
matically that  the  continued  effect  of  tidal  action 
is  not  only  to  push  the  bodies  farther  apart  but 
also  to  increase  the  eccentricities  fthat  is,  to 
diminish  the  roundness),  of  the  orbits. 

We  have  thus  apparently  found  a  true  and 
satisfactory  account  of  the  genesis  and  develop- 
ment of  many  of  the  double-star  systems.  Bnt 
it  should  be  added  that  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  pairs  of  stars  which  are  drifting 
through  space  together,  and  which  therefore 
belong  to  one  system,  but  which  are  separated 
by  distances  so  vast  that  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
that  any  form  of  tidal  action  could  have  been 
effective  in  pushing  them  apart  from  a  single 
body.  The  periods  of  such  pairs  are  doubtless 
to  be  reckoned  in  tens,  or  even  in  hundreds,  of 
thousands  of  years.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  common  motion  observed  in  these 
cases  is  merely  the  original  motion  of  the 
nebula  from  which  they,  and  perhaps  other 
stars  of  the  same  stream,  were  a  part.  Bitt 
when  this  explanation  is  to  be  replaced  by  that 
one  which,  as  we  have  Been,  accounts  so  fully 
for  the  development  of  closer  pairs,  we  are  not 

Development  of  the  Stars. —  It  is  uni- 
versally believed  by  astronomers  that  the  stars 
have  developed  from  nebula,  but  the  exact 
mode  of  this  development,  and  especially  a 
knowledge  of  precisely  what  is  taking  place  in 
certain  (Miases  of  the  nebuUe,  is  very  uncertain. 
Roughly^  speaking,  the  known  nebuls  can  be 
divided  into  four  great  classes:  (1)  The  vastly 
extended,  faintly  shining,  very  irregular,  nebu- 
lous clouds,  of  which  the  nebula  in  Orion  is  a 
well-known    example;    (2)    the   small,    roun^ 
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^aiKtaiy  nebulx,  which  f  requentiy  have  a  con- 
deiucd  nucleai  in  the  centre;  (3)  the  hazy, 
nebulous  slars;  and  (4)  the  great  host  of  Spiral 
nebula;  which  far  exceed  in  number  all  others 
comUiied.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  thus  far 
quite  unexplained,  that  while  the  first  three 
classes  are  most  numerous  in  the  nei^borhood 
of  the  Uil^y  Way,  the  spiral  nebuls  are  almost 
wholly  wanting  in  this  region  but  are  found  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  most  vacant  areas  of 
thesi?. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  class  of  nebuUe 
represent  the  simplest  form  of  inorganic  sub- 
stance known  to  us.  Whether  these  mconceiv- 
ably  extended  and  tenuous  clouds  can  under 
their  own  gravity  become  denser  clouds,  from 
which  ultimate^  even^stars  may  develop^  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  believed  by  some  astronomer! 
that  certain  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the  faint 
nebulosity  in  the  Pleiades  and  the  oebnlous 
streams,  are  made  up  of  inconceivably  smaU 
particles,  or  ions,  whi^  have  been  repelled 
from  hot  stars,  and  thus  ara  in  a  sense  a  dis- 
iulegrated  product,  rejected  in  the  course  of 
the  genera)  stellar  evolution.  The  spiral  nebulae 
are  of  such  great  size  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  smallest  of  them  visible  to  us  could  develop 
into  a  solar  system  more  or  less  closely  re- 
sembling our  own.  It  seems  more  probaUe 
that  from  these  a  star  stream,  or  even  a  star 
cluster,  containing  multitudes  of  stars,  will 
eventually  be  proouced. 

All  observation  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  majority  of  the  nebulte  are  of  a  hetero- 
Beneous  structure;  that  is,  that  they  are  very 
tar  from  being  of  a  uniform  density  through' 
oW  their  extent  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  much  of  their  mateiial  may  condense 
into  solid  bodies,  or  meteoric  particles,  before 
tike  general  development  has  proceeded  far 
toward  a  condensation  into  many  separate  star 
centres.  But  this  possibility  has  no  important 
bearing  upon  the  general  history  of  the  sys- 
tem's development.  And  whether  the  nebula  is 
of  so  great  extent  that  it  develops  into  a  mul- 
titude of  suns  or  whether  it  Is  so  very  small 
that  there  results  but  one,  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  each  sun  takes  place  in  a  resisting 
medium  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
of  the  nebulous  matter  will  escape  being  drawn 
into  the  centre  but  will  be  left  revolving 
around  the  central  sun.  Accordingly,  it  appears 
to  us  very  probable  that  a  vast  number  of  the 
stars  have  worlds  revolving  around  them  and 
tfaat  our  solar  system  is  not  unique  in  this 
respect 

T.  J.  J.  See, 
Revised  by  Ebic  Doouttle,  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy and  Director  of  the  rlonier  Astro- 
nontieal  Observatory. 
COSHORAUA,  a  species  of  picturesque 
eKbibition,  consisting  of  8  or  10  colored  draw- 
ioss,  executed  in  body  colors,  laid  horizontally 
around  a  semi-circular  tables  and  reflected  in 
mirrors  placed  'diagonally  opposite  to  them. 
"lilt  spectator  looks  at  them  throurfi  convex 
lenses  placed  immediately  in  front  of  each  mir- 
ror. The  exhibition  takes  place  by  lamplight 
oDiyt  and  die  laniM  are  so  placed  as  not  to  be 
reflected  in  (he  fields  of  the  mirror.  The  views 
exhibited  are  generally  copie»  made  from  en- 
eraved  view^  such  as  those  of  Pirauesi,  De 
Non,  Le  Bn^er  and  otlier  artists.    The. pictures 


are  thus  seen  not  only  enlarged  but  in  per- 
spective. 

COSMOS,  about  20  species  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbs  of  the  natural  order  Composilie. 
They  are  natives  mostly  of  Mexico,  whence  sev^ 
eral  have  been  introduced  into  gardens  for  thejr 
bright  flower-heads,  which  appear  in  late  sum- 
mer and  during  the  autumn.  They  are  rather 
tall    plants    with    opposite    pinnate,    entire,    < 


white  and  other  colors.     Their  long 
flower-stems  make  the  plants  useful  for  bou- 

Siets.  Cosmos  is  especially  popular  in  the 
nited  States  because  it  is  easily  grown  from 
seeds  started  in  hotbeds,  and  because  it  thrives 
upon  almost  any  garden  soil  and  with  the  most 
ordinary  care.  The  cultivated  forms  are  de* 
lived  mostly  from  C.  sulphitrnu  and  C.  bifitt' 
ntttus,  the  former  of  which  often  exceeds  eight 
feet  in  height,  the  latter  rarely  more  than  four 
feet  The  flowers  are  often  more  than  tw« 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  C.  diversifolms, 
sometimes  called  black  cosmos,  is  widely  known 
as  a  Dahlia,  or  a  Bidens,  and  seems  to  be  upon 
the  border  line  between  these  genera.  Probably 
no  plant  introduced  into  ornamental  cultivation 
duruig  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century 
offers  such  possibilities  of  improvement  as 
cosmos.  Since  1885,  when  there  were  few  dis- 
tinct varieties,  so  much  improvement  has  beeti 
wrought  that  plant  breeders  are  yen  hopeful. 
Comparing  the  typical  species  of  chrysanthe- 
mum with  its  improved  varieties  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  may  possibly  be  accomplished  with 
cosmos. 

COSMOS.  In  the  four  volumes  of  'Cos- 
mos,' Alexander  von  Humboldt  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  modem  physical  geography  and 
meteorology  in  their  larger  aspects.  Begun  in 
1843,  when  the  author  was  already  74,  the  work 
represented  the  slowly  matured  results  of  ex- 
plorations made  between  1799  and  1804  on  the 
Atlantic,  in  Teneriffe,  South  America,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  supplemented  by  exten- 
sive though  rapid  journeys  in  Russia  and  Si- 
beria in  1829.  It  happily  united  the  philosophic, 
though  often  vague  generalizing  of  the  18th 
century^  with  the  I9th's  demand  for  precision 
in  detail  and  showed  the  author  supreme  in  his 
day  as  co-ordinator  of  the  great  facts  of  plastic 
geography,  climatology,  terrestrial  magnetism, 
the  distribution  of  volcanoes,  plants,  animals 
and  races,  and  a  ^nial  investigator  into  social 
and  linguistic  origins.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
was,  Humboldt  said,  *to  comprehend  the  phe- 
nomena of  physical  objects  in  their  general  con- 
nection and  to  represent  nature  as  one  great 
whole  moved  and  animated  by  internal  forces." 
Volume  I  (184S)  gives,  after  a  nobly  conceived 
introduction  of  the  study,  a  general  review  of 
natural  phenomena;  Vol.  11  (1847)  incite- 
ments  to  the  study  of  nature  and  a  history  of 
the  physical  sciences;  Vol.  Ill  (1850,  III  and 
IV  of  the  English  translation)  the  results  of 
observations  of  cosmic  phenomena;  VoU  IV 
(1858.  Vol.  V  of  the  English  translation) 
those  of  telluric  phenomena.  Parts  of  an  un>. 
finished  fifth  volume  appeared  in  1862.  The 
s^le  of  'Cosmos'  is  at  times  labored.  One 
feels  that  Humboldt  is  not  quite  expressing  his 
own  conception  of  the  dignity  of  his  theme; 
bat  his  descitptians  of  South  American  scene* 
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ar«  often  powerful  and  his  tmagiiiative  sener- 
alizatians  illuminating.  The  successive  v^umes 
of  'Cosmos*  were  translated  on  their  appear- 


tenary  was  issued  in  Philadelphia  in  1869.  The 
influence  of  *Cosmos'  not  alone  on  scientific 
thought  but  on  the  popular  attitude  toward 
science  has  been  very  great  Oinsult  Stoddard, 
R.  H.,  'Life  Travels  and  Books  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt'  (1860). 

Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

COSOKYX,  a  genus  ol  antelope-deer  (see 
RuuiNANTS ;  Fossils)  allied  to  Merycodus 
(q.v.),  but  with  antlers  of  two  equal  lines.  It  is 
found  fossil  in  the  Miocene  bad  lands  of  the 
western  United  States,  and  is  thought  to  be 
ancestral  to  the  modem  pronghom  antelope, 

COSQUIN,  ko-skan,  Emmaouel,  a  French 
iolklorist:  b.  at  Vitry-le-Frangois  in  1841.  His 
•Contes  PopuUires  de  Lorraine'  (1886)  is  his 
most  important  contribution  to  letters  on  ac- 
count of  its  hearing  on  folklore.  He  has 
contributed  many  articles  to  Le  Franfais,  a 
Catholic  and  conservative  journal ;  and  has 
translated  into  French  the  works  of  Jose^ 
Feasler:  'La  Vraie  et  la  Fausse  Infallibility 
des  Papcs'  (1873),  and  'Le  Concile  du  Vatican* 
(1877). 

COSSA,  kos'sa,  FranceBCO,  Italian  painter: 
fl.  1470,  He  lived  first  in  Ferrara,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ferrarese 
School  of  Painting;  after  1470  he  lived  in 
Bologna,  where  he  and  his  contemporary,  Ercole 
Roberti,  are  said  to  have  been  the  founders  of 
the  Bolognese  School.  His  works  include 
'Madonna  with  Saint*  (at  Bologna),  and 
frescoes  in  the  Schifanoja  Palace  at  Ferrara, 
which  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  fidelity  to 
nature  and  their  splendid  studies  of  costume. 
The  Berlin  Museum  and  the  Johnston  collec- 
tion, Philadelphia,  have  representative  pictures 
Khim.  Consult  Bercnson,  'North  Italian 
[inters  of  the  Renaissance*  (New  York 
1907). 

COSSA,  Lnigi,  an  Italian  writer  on  political 
economy:  b.  at  Milan  in  1831;  d.  1896.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pavia  in 
1853  as  a  doctor  of  law,  and  continued  his 
atudies  in  economics  at  Vienna  and  Leipzig, 
and,  in  185^  became  professor  of  political 
economy  at  his  Alma  Mater,  and  later  at  Milan. 
He  is  the  author  of  'Guida  alio  studio  del 
I'eoonomia  politiea'  (3d  Ital.  ed.,  1890;  Eng. 
trans.  1893),  'Pritni  elementi  di  econoraia  pol- 
itiea' (10th  ed.,  1895, 3  vols,  of  which  the  third 
voliuBC,  "Taxation,*  was  translated  into  English 
in  1888i. 

COSSA,  Pietro,  an  Italian  dramatic  poet: 
b.  at  Rome  in  1834;  d.  at  Leghorn  1881,  He 
went  to  South  America  following  the  political 
events  in  1840;  but,  reluming  to  Rome,  he 
taught  Italian  literature  at  one  of  the  technical 
schools.  A  series  of  dramas  having  for  their 
themes  the  stories  of  ancient  and  modem 
Rome  comprises  his  main  success  in  literature. 
These  are  'Nerone'  (1871);  'Plauto  il  suo 
Secolo'  (1876);  'Messalina*  (1876);  'Oeo- 
patra*     (1879);     'Borgia'     (1878);     'Cecilia' 


Kblished  at  Turin  (1877-85),  and  a  voluinc  of 
.  ics  in  1676.  Consult  Trevisani,  <P,  Cossa' 
(1885),  and  Arcari,  'Di  P.  Cossa  e  del  diamma 
in  Italia*  (1899);  Manoiti,  'L'Ottocento* 
(Milan) ;  Franchetti,  in  'Nuova  Antologia' 
(1881);  'Works*   (Turin  1887). 

COSSACKS,  tribes  who  inhabit  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  part  of  Russia,  paying  no  taxes, 
but  performing  instead  the  duty  of  soldiers. 
Nearly  all  of  ttiem  belong  to  the  Graeco-Roman 
(^uni,  to  which  they  are  strongly  attached, 
and  to  the  observances  of  which  they  are  par- 
ttcularl)'  attentive.  They  must  be  divided  into 
two  pnneipal  classes,  both  on  account  of  their 
descent  and  their  present  condition  —  the  Cos- 
sacks of  Little  Russia  and  those  of  the  Don. 
Both  classes,  and  especially  those  of  the  Don, 
have  collateral  branches,  distributed  as  Cossacks 
of  the  Azov,  of  the  Danube,  of  the  Black  Se^ 
of  the  Caucasus,  of  the  Ural,  of  Orcnberg,  of 
Siberia,  of  the  Chinese  frontiers  and  of  As- 
trakhan. Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  people  and  of  their  name,  but  thev  are 
believed  to  be  of  mixed  Caucasian  and  Tartar 
race.  In  personal  appearance  the  Cossacks  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Russians,  but  are  of  a 
more  slender  make,  and  have  features  which  are 
decidedly  more  handsome  and  expressive.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  are  better  educated  than 
their  Russian  fellow  subjects. 

Originally  their  government  formed  a  kind 
of  democracy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  chief 
or  hetman  of  their  own  choice;  while  under 
him  was  a  long  series  of  officers,  with  jurisdic- 
tions of  grcaler  or  less  extent,  partly  civil  and 
partly  military,  all  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  on 
any  emergency  to  furnish  the  largest  military 
array  on  the  shortest  notice.  The  democratic 
part  of  the  constitution  has  gradually  disan- 
pcared  under  Russian  domination.  The  title 
of  chief  hetman  is  now  vested  in  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  all  the  subordinate 
hetmans  and  other  ofhcers  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Care,  however,  has  been  taken  not  to 
interfere  with  any  arrangemenls  which  foster 
the  military  spirit  of  the  Cossacks,  Each  Cos- 
sack is  liable  to  military  service  from  the  age  of 
18  to  50  and  is  obliged  to  furnish  his  own  horse. 
They  furnish  the  empire  with  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  in  its  national  army,  forming 
a  first-class  irregular  cavalry  and  rendering  ex- 
cellent service  as  scouts  and  skirmishers.  In 
1570  they  built  their  principal  "stanilza*  and 
rendezvous,  called  Tcherkask,  on  the  Don,  not 
far  above  its  mouth.  As  it  was  rendered  un- 
heallhful  by  the  overflowing  of  the  island  on 
which  it  stood.  New  Tcherkask  was  founded  in 
1895  some  miles  from  the  old  city  to  which 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  removed.  This  forms 
the  capital  of  the  counlry  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
which  constitutes  a  government  of  Russia,  and 
has  an  area  of  63,S32  square  miles  and  a 
population  estimated  in  1912  at  3,591,000,  98 
per  cent  of  whom  are  Cossacks.  It  has  a  mi!i~ 
tary  organization  of  its  own. 

Service  begins  at  the  age  of  18  and  lasts  17 
years.  All  Cossacks  able  to  serve  belong,  with- 
out age  limit  to  the  reserve  forces  of  the 
■National  Defense."  Their  war  strengA  is 
said  to  be  about  5,000  officers  and  175,000  men, 
with  more  than  170,000  hor9e^  and  a'  reserve 
force  of  over  300,000  officers  and  men  in  case 
of  emergency.  About  88  per  cent  are  Chris- 
tians out  of  the  whole  populatioa  living  on  land 
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atsigned  to  the  Couackt.     The  aon-Christian 

element  is  principally  composed  of  Mobamme- 
dans.  The  Cossack  lands  cover  an  area  of 
about  229,000  stiuare  miles.  Their  prbcipal 
industry  is  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  cattle.  They  are  also  gready  inter- 
ested in  the  fisheries  of  the  Don,  Ural  and  Cas- 
pian, the  vine-culture  of  the  Caucasians  and  the 
bee-keeping  of  various  districts. 

The  Don  Cossacks  have  a  regular  histo^ 
from  15S4.  In  1792  the  Cossacks  of  the  Cuban 
or  Black  Sea  (Cbemomorski)  were  formed; 
and  other  Cossack  lines  were  subsequently  es- 
tablished on  the  lower  Volga,  on  the  Terke,  on 
the  Ural  River,  in  western  Siberia,  in  the 
Tr^nsvaikal  territory,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutsk,  on  the  Amur,  etc.  The  present  military 
or^jiization  dates  from  Peter  the  Great ;  and 
their  adoption  of  a  thoroughly  settled  life,  with 
its  modem  characteristics,  is  largely  due  to  the 

fovemment  of  Chat  monarch  and  of  Catherine 
I  assisted  by  the  ordinances  of  Nicholas  I  in 
1835,  of  Alexander  II  in  1875  and  of  Alexan- 
der III. 

The  name  Cossacks  (Kazakui  is  a  name 
signifying  the  original  character  of  these  people, 
who  were  *freebooters"  according  to  the  Turk- 
isb  idea.  The  name  Kazak  was  given  by  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  Constantine  VII,  Porphyro- 
gentius,  to  the  Circassians  and  is  still  in  use 
Tfor  the  same  people)  among  the  Georgians. 
Consult  Khoroschin  and  Von  Stein's  'Die  Russ- 
ischen  Kosakenheere'  (in  Petermann's  'Uitlei- 
lungen') ;  Gogol's  *Taras  Bulba' ;  and  Byron's 
'Maieppa*  (1820). 

COSSACKS,  k5s-saks,  The,  a  sloty  by 
Tobtoi,  published  1S52.  It  is  a  series  of  pic- 
turesque studies  on  the  life  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Terek,  rather  than  a  romance.  The  story 
is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the  first 
germs  of  the  altruistic  philosophy  which  Count 
Tolstoi  has  developed  into  a  vigorous  system  of 
self-renunciation. 

COSS£,  kos-si',  Charles  de,  Coute  db 
Bbissac,  French  marshal:  b.  Anjou  about  1505; 
d.  Paris,  31  Dec  1563.  He  served  with  success 
in  the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmoncese  wars  and 
distinguished  himself  as  colonel  in  the  battle 
of  Perpignan  in  1541.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
grand  master  of  artillery  of  France;  and  subse- 
quently obtained  the  office  of  governor  of  Pied- 
mont, and  the  baton  of  mar^al  of  France  in 
1550.  He  afterward  returned  to  France  as  ^v- 
emor  of   Picardy,  and   rendered   that  province 


s  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Udine 
the  universities  of  Padua  and  Freiburg,  He  also 
studied  at  Tubingen,  Stutt^rt  and  Fribour^ 
Switzerland.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  IS*)?;  served  at  various  times  as  mis- 
sionary to  his  countrymen  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  librarian  of  Saint  Bede's  College,  Man- 
chester, England,  and  Dante  Society  lecturer 
at  Victoria  University,  Manchester.  He  was 
also  successively  professor  of  Christian  arche- 
ology and  the  history  of  art  at  Upholland  Col- 
lege, England,  lecturer  before  the  Dante  soci- 
eties of  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and 
Queen's  College,  London,  and  official  of  the 
S»cred  Congr^iBtion  of  die  Consistory,  Rome. 
He  later  v»a  appointed  andiloi  of  the  Apostolic 


Delectation  to  the  United  Slates  at  Wsuhingtot), 
D.  C  For  purposes  of  literary  resear<£  be 
visited  the  universities  of  BerUn,  Bonn,  Copen- 
hagen, Kiel,  Lund,  Munich  and  Upsala.  He  has 
written  'Cardinal  Cajetan' ;  "The  Vita  Nuova 
of  Dante' ;  'The  Archjeotogy  of  Art  in  Dante' ; 
'The  Doctrine  of  Art  in  Dante' :  'Art  in  Dante 
and  his  Artistic  Preparation' ;  'The  Laudi  MS. 
of  Manchester'  ;  "Virgil' ;  'Sl  Peter  in  Rome' ; 
an  edition  of  Oante.  He  contributed  to  'The 
Catholic  En<yclopedia,'  the  Antiqitary,  II  Gior- 
naie  daaUico  and  other  periodicals. 

COST  ACCOUNTING.    See  Accounting. 

COSTA,  Alfonao  Aogusto,  Portuguese 
statesman:  b.  Ceia,  Guarda,  1871.  He  studied 
at  Coimbra,  receiving  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1895,  and  in  the  following  year  became  pro- 
fessor of  law.  Known  as  an  eloquent  spe^jcer, 
he  affiliated  himself  with  the  liepublican  party 
and  was  elected  by  a  great  majority  deputy  to 
the  Cortes,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  gov- 
ernment agents,  26  Nov.  1899,  The  ministry 
annulled  his  election  on  a  futile  pretext,  but  in 
the  new  elections,  18  Feb.  1900,  he  was  again 
triumphantly  elected.  In  the  Cartes  he  was 
received  as  a  recognized  enemy  of  the  monarchi- 
cal regime,  and  he  soon  gave  more  than  ample 
proof  of  his  enmity  by_  introducing,  amid  great 

Erotest,  a  resolution  in  the  Cortes  in  which 
i  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 
After  the  fall  of  the  ministry  he  failed  to  be 
re-elected,  but  threw  himself  enthusiastically 
into  the  preparations  for  the  revolution  which 
established  the  Republic  in  1910.  Under  the 
new  regime  he  became  Minister  of  Jnsiice,  and 
in  January  1913,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Pre- 
mier. The  exiled  Royalists  in  July  1913  made 
an  attempt  on  his  life,  but  he  escaped  with 
slight  iniuries ;  another  plot  to  kill  him  in 
S^tember  1913  was  also  frustrated.  In  March 
1916  he  became  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Almeida  Cabinet  Dr.  Costa,  more  than  any 
other  one  man,  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  new 
Republic  of  Portugal.  He  has  written  'Mreito 
civd>  (1896);  'Economia  noUtica'  (1896-98); 
'Organizacao  judiciara*  (1897-1901). 

COSTA,  kSs'ta,  Isaac  da,  Dutch  poet  and 
theologian:  b.  Amsterdam,  14  Jan.  1798;  d.  28 
April  I860.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  receiving 
the  degree  of  PhD.  in  1821.  By  parentage  he 
was  a  Portuguese  Jew,  but  he  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  1SZ2  and  became  a  professor  and 
director  of  the  Free  Scotch  Church  Seminaiy. 
He  was  called  to  the  Institute  of  Amsterdam  in 
1840,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  both 
for  bis  poetic  and  theological  works.  Poetry 
he  continued  to  write  up  tilt  1857,  when  his  last 
poem,  the  'Battle  of  Nienwpoort,'  was  pub- 
lished. Among  his  theological  works  are  a 
"Refutation  of  Strauss' ;  'Life  of  Jesus' ;  a 
'History  of  the  Destinies  of  the  People  of 
Israel'  (translated  into  English  and  German)  ; 
'Considerations  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.'  The 
more  noteworthy  of  his  volumes  of  verse  are 
'Prometheus'  (1820);  'Poems'  (1821-22); 
'Festive  Songs'  (1828) ;  <Hagar'  (1840).    His 

eoems  were  collected  and  published  by  Hase- 
roek   (1861-62). 
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and  FraiKCEco  Coasa.  He  -was  employed  to 
decorate  the  choir  of  the  church  of  San  Do- 
mCnico  io  Ferrara,  and  was  invited  to  the  ducal 
court,  where  he  painted  a  numbeT  of  portraits 
of  jprincM  and  nobles.  Shortly  afterward  we 
fincf  him  at  Raveniia,  at  Bologna,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Bentivoglio  fatntlj,  and  there 
began  his  connection  with  Fiancia,  with  whom 
he  worked  as  copainter.  Here  he  executed  a 
'St.  Setestian  Pierced  by  Arrows,'  a  'Vir^n,' 
a  'Saint  James,'  a  *Saitit  Jerome.'  At  Manttia, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  Francesco  Gonzaea, 
he  painted  the  greater  number  of  the  pictures 
in  the  palace,  then  being  restored  by  that  prince. 


'Isabella  d'Este  Crowned  by  the  Muse' 
(Louvre)  and  'The  Dead  Christ'  (Berlin  Mu- 
senm) .  The  young  Correggio,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Mantua,  was  his  principal  pupil.  Consutl 
Morellis,  'Italian  Painters:  Critical  Studies  of 
their  Works'  (translated  by  Constance  Jocelyn 
Ffouikes,  London  1892-93)-  Berenson,  'Norlh 
Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance'  (New 
York  1907):  Gardner,  'The  Painters  of  Fer- 
rara>  (London  1911). 

COSTA-CABRAL,  Antonio  Bernardo  dt. 
Count  of  Thomax,  Porttiguese  statesman:  b. 
Fonias  d'Algostra,  province  of  Beira,  9  May 
1S03;  d.  San  Juan  de  Flor.  1  Sept  1889.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Goimbra.  He  became  judge  of  the  Supreme 
(^ourl  in  Oporto  and  in  Lisbon,  and  in  1S35  waa 
riected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he 
was  at  first  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Radicals 
and  then  of  the  (^servative  par^.  He  waa 
cbosen  Prime  Minister  7  March  1838,  but  re- 
linquished this  position  two  months  afterward. 
In  1S41,  however,  he  was  reinstated.  His  o^ 
pression  and  misgovemment  resulted  in  his 
being  driven  from  power  17  May  1846.  In  _18«, 
however,  he  was  reappointed  Prime  Minister, 
but  only  to  inaugurate  a  still  more  stringent 
dictatorship.  Impoverishing  the  people  by  bis 
unscrupulous  system  of  expenditure,  contract- 
ing new  loans  and  imposing  new  taxes,  the 
outcry  aeainsl  him  became  so  irresistible  that 
his  own  brother  Sylva,  a  member  of  his  cabinet 
as  Minister  of  Justice,  would  not  any  longer 
serve  under  hitn,  and  became  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Cortes,  which  body  was  now 
determined  on  his  overthrow.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  Saldanha  set  on  foot  a  revolu- 
tion at  Cintra,  which  spread  rapidly  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  Costa-. 
Cabral's  administration  26  Feb.  1851.  Saldanha 
tkecame  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal  and  (>osta- 
C^bral  fled  to  England.  He  was  Ambassador 
to  Braail  1859.61,  In  1862  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  State  and  president  of  the 
Superior  Administrative  Court. 

COSTA  RICA.  Phygiographjr,  Political 
Dirisiona  and  Population. —  Costa  Rica,  a  re- 
public of  Central  America,  is  bounded  by  Nica- 
ragua, the  Caribbean  Sea,  Panama  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  area  about  22,000  square  miles. 
The  republic  ia  divided  into  seven  provinces 
and  these  are  subdivided  into  cantones,  and  the 
cantones  into  districts.  Each  canton  has  a 
municipal  organization  elected  by  the  people; 


but  the  political  chiefs  of  the  cantons  and 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  are  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  republic.  The  provinces 
are  San  Jose,  Alajucla,  Cartago,  Hercdia, 
Guanacaste,  Puntarenas  and  Limin.  TTie 
mountains  do  not  form  a  continuous  diain,  but 
arc  divided  into  two  main  groups,  that  of  the 
northwest  and  that  of  the  southeast,  the  former 
including  the  volcanoes  Irazu  (11,200  feet), 
Turiaiba  (11000  feeO,  Barba  (9.335  feet)  and 
Poas  (8,675  feet).  Eruptions  occurred  in  1723, 
1726,  1821,  1847,  1864  and  1866.  The  southeast- 
ern or  Talmanca  group,  in  which  there  are  no 
signs  of  recent  volcanic  activity,  includes  the 
Buena  Vista  (10,800  feet),  Chirripo  Grande 
(11,850  feet)  and  Pico  Blanco  (9,650  feet). 
A  transverse  system,  the  Cordillera  de  Dota, 
below  Cartago,  renders  communication  between 
the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
country  exceedingly  diflicult.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  area  of  Costa  Rica  lies  between 
2.900  and  6,825  feet  above  the  sea  and  is 
covered  with  virgin  forests,  the  vegetation  be- 
ing so  dense  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
penetrate  the  interior  of  these  regions  save  by 
way  of  the  rivers.  From  the  coast  to  a 
height  of  2,900  feet  are  tropical  forests  and 
savannas;  above  6,800  or  6,900  feet,  approxi- 
mately, are  the  regions  of  oaks  and  chapar- 
ralcs,  extending  up  to  9,800  feet;  and  subalpine 
or  subandine  nora  characterize  the  regions  be- 
tween 9,800  feet  and  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains.  The  climate  in  general  is  healthful, 
fevers  occurring  only  in  regions  of  less  than 
150  feet  elevation -but  it  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  altitude.  The  coast  lands  and  regions 
below  3,000  feet  have  a  high  temperature,  rang- 
ing from  70°  to  80°  F.,  and  in  consequence  a 
torrid  climate.  The  temperate  zone  lies  between 
3,000  and  7,500  feet  and  is  very  healthful  with 
a  mean  temperature  of  about  62°  F.  Winds 
blow  continually  and  are  a  great  cause  of  dis- 
comfort in  the  dry  season,  December  to  May. 
The  annual  rainfall  averages  about  100  inches. 
The  tapir,  deer,  puma,  jaguar,  armadillo, 
iguana  and  many  varieties  of  monkeys  are 
found  in  the  forests,  a  few  species  being 
peculiar  to  C.osta  Rica,  white  the  rest  belong 
as  well  to  South  or  North  America  or  both. 
Of  ainfouna  there  are  725  known  species;  of 
reptilia  and  batrachia  over  130  species;  and  the 
species  of  fish  are  especially  varied  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  those  of  the  Pacific  are 
almost  wholly  different  from  those  of  Carib- 
bean waters.  The  flora  is  essentially  tropical. 
There  are  mahogany,  cedar,  brazilwood,  fistic 
oak  and  ebony  in  the  forests.  Coffee,  bananas, 
maize  and  sugarcane  are  commonly  cultivated. 
Rubber  also  is  found. 

On  31  Dec.  1915  the  ofRcial  estimated  popula- 
tion was  given  as  follows; 

Su  JowS 131,  IM 

Aliiucla lot ,  7U 

Hmdi« 46.l« 

C«tugo 64, 6» 

Giuucutc 40, BOS 

PantimiM M.MJ 

Lirada 23,756 

430.701 

The  population  in  1826  was  61,846,  and 
mainly  l^  increase  of  the  families  whose  an- 
cestors cam«  from  (^icia  or  Catalonia  before 
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die  date  Just  mentioned,  it  had  grown  by  1915 
to  430.701.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  other 
CentiTiI  American  states,  Costa  Rica's  popula- 
tion, in  the  larger  towns  of  the  uplands,  is 
almost  entirely  white.  Only  3,500  Indians  re- 
mained in  1916.  The  negroes  (some  25,000 
British  West  Indians)  live  near  the  coasts. 

The  obligation  and  'traditional"  policy  of 
Costa  Rica  is  to  solve  its  own  problems  uid  to 
avoid  complications  with  other  countries.  The 
frontier  line  with  Colombia  (PanamS)  was  tQ 
a  certain  extent  determined  by  the  award  of  the 
Prewdent  of  the  Frt:nch  Republic  as  arbitrator, 
II  Sept.  190O.  President  Loubct's  derision,  ex- 
tended the  Colombian  frontier  to  Punta  Car- 
reta  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  thus  defniving 
Costa  Rica  of  extensive  territory  to  which  she 
laid  claim.  But  there  is  still  contention  between 
the  interested  countries  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  of  the  award;  and  it  is 
with  this  qualification  that  the  estimate  of 
area  in  the  first  paragraph  is  offered.  Pre- 
vious estimates  have  varied  between  23,000  and 
34,000  square  miles.  On  20  Jan.  1902,  a  'Con- 
vention of  Peace  and  Obligatory  Arbitration" 
was  signed  at  the  Port  of  Corinto,  Nicaragua, 
t^  plenipotentiaries  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras  and  Salvador. 

History. —  An  account  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments at  the  bepnning  of  the  16di  century  is 
fiven  in  the  article  Central  Amebic*.  The 
panish  Crown  in  1540  established  the  province 
of  Costa  Rica:  in  1560  and  1573  defined  its 
frontiers;  in  1562  appointed  Juan  Vasffuei  de 
Coronado  military  governor  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Veragua.  The  aty  of  Cartago,  until  1823  the 
capital,  was  founded  by  Coronado,  but  it  was 
a  rihr  only  in  name.  During  the  first  century 
of  the  existence  of  the  province  no  headway 
was  made.  The  Indian  tribes  were  the  most 
intractable  of  th«r  kind;  white  settlers  were 
few.  A  brief  period  of  comparative  prosperity 
began  when  Captain-General  Sandoval,  in  163&- 
39,  made  a  new  port  at  Matina  and  opened  a 
road  from  it  to  the  capital.  The  value  of  cacao 
plantations  near  the  road  increased,  and  the 
eastern  coast,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
was  visited  by  trading  ships.  But  the  bucca- 
neers swooped  down  upon  the  coast  as  soon  as 
there  was  anything  of  value  to  be  seized,  and 
Indians  completed  the  work  of  destruction. 
This  wretched  state  of  things  continued  through- 
out the  18th  century.  One  hundred  years  ago 
Costa  Rica  was  described  as  the  most  be- 
ni^ted,  woeful  province  in  the  whole  Spanish 
empire.  Its  colonists,  ignorant  and  indigent, 
*clothed  with  the  bark  of  trees,'  had  been 
reduced  to  this  condition  of  misery  throu^ 
being  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
outside  world  for  generation  after  generation 
and  by  century-long  ravages  of  pirates  from 
Europe  and  marau<^ng  bands  of  Indians  from 
the  Mosquito  coast.  But  to-day  the  republic 
holds  a  leading  nosition  among  Latin-American 
nations  in  regard  to  public  instruction,  and  (ex- 
cept for  the  apparently  chronic  dislocation  of 
the  public  finances)  it  can  no  longer  be  called 
a  very  poor  country.  Every  Costa  Rican  who 
cares  to  do  so  can  own  valuable  proper^  of 
some  sort,  and  the  foreign  commerce  o(^  the 
country  is  far  from  bang  contemptible.  The 
diange  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 

Less  than  four  months  after  proclaiming  that 
Spanish  control  was  at  an  end  <15  SepL  1821), 


Costa  Rica  with  the  other  weak  Central  Ameri- 
can states  was  drawn  into  a  union  with  the 
Yturbide  empire  of  Mexico.  This  dependence 
lasted  until  1824,  and  then  followed  the  experi- 
mental union  of  the  Central  American  countries. 
But  genuine  independence  began  after  1830. 
Even  in  that  time  of  extreme  poverty  the  state 
acknowledged  and  declared  that  it  could  not 
postpone  and  would  not  shirk  its  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  people. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century- 
commerce  received  a  new  impulse  throu^^  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  mountains  near  the 
Gulf  of  Nicoya,  and  the  extension  of  coffee 
culture.  Several  of  the  Presidents  holding  office 
since  1824  have  been  eminently  patriotic  and 
far-seeing .  men,  under  whose  guidance  the 
graduates  of  Costa  Rican  schools  have  begun 
to  appropriate  some  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  land,  with  little  aid  from  immigration, 
thou^  not  without  the  aid  of  foreign  capital 
Immigration  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 

In  1907  Com  Rica  and  all  the  other  Central 
American  states  sent  delegates  to  a  conference 
in  session  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  14  No- 
vember to  20  December.  This  conference 
decided,  among  other  thin^  (see  Centbai, 
America),  to  establish  a  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  and  a  Central  American  "ped- 
agogical institute,'  both  to  be  located  in  Costa 
Rica.  The  delegates  expressed  the  opinion  that 
each  republic  should  have  the  right  to  maintain, 
at  the  proposed  normal  collegia  not  more  than 
200  students  of  both  sexes  and  they  agreed  to 
send  not  less  dian  20  students  of  each  sex.  On 
20  March  1910  Costa  Rica  and  Panami  signed 
a  protocol  getting  forth  the  basis  of  fact  for 
the  arbitration  of  their  boundary  dispute  by 
Chid  Justice  Ptiller.  In  May,  Ricardo  liminez 
was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Republic. 
An  earthquake  wrecked  a  large  part  of  the  city 
of  Cartago,  including  the  new  Palace  of  Peace. 
The  estimated  loss  of  life  was  1,800.  In  1913  the 
President  in  his  message  staled  that  the  govern- 
ment was  particularly  solicitous  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education.  Although  more  than  one- 
ei^th  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  state  had  been 
expended  for  schools  and  collies  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  Congress  was  asked  to  increase  the 
inheritance  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  hospital  fund. 
Among  the  measures  passed  by  the  Congress 
was  a  law  limiting  the  armed  force  of  tbe 
President  (the  regular  army)  to  1,000  men  in 
time  of  peace  and  5,000  in  time  of  public  danger 
from  insurrection,  etc  President  Alfredo  Gon- 
zfiles  Flores,  chosen  for  the  term  1914  to  1918, 
was  kpown  to  be  the  moving  force  responsiWe 
for  legislation  in  favor  of  agriculturists  and  in 
defense  of  the  ri^ta  and  privileges  of  woridng- 
men  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1915  and  1916,  Costa  Rica  bTDugfat 
action  in  March  1916  against  Nicaragua  tor 
the  violation  of  her  rights  under  the  canal 
treaty  with  ifae  United  States,  and  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice,  on  5  Maj-  gave 
decision  in  her  favor.  General  PedericoTinoco, 
after  a  Moodless  rcTolution  in  January  1917, 
overthrew  the  Goni&lez  govemmoit  and  pro- 
claimed himself  provisional  President  of  Nica- 
ragua. By  instructions  from  Washington,  the 
American  Uinister  to  Costa  Riea  issued  tbe 
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Government.— The  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  consists  of  a  single  house,  called 
Uie  Constitutional  Congress;  its  43  deputies, 
who  are  chosen,  one  for  every  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, for  a  term  of  four  years,  assemble  each 
year  for  a  60  days'  session  which  may  be 
extended  for  30  days.  One-half  of  the  depu- 
ties retire  every  two  years.  The  term  of  the 
President,  in  whom  is  vested  the  chief  executive 
power,  is  four  years.  Congress  annually  ap- 
points three  presidential  substitutes  called 
designados.  Administrative  departments  in 
charge  of  secretaries  or  ministers  appointed  by 
file  President  are  six  in  number.  An  assistant 
secretary  {substeretario)  assiiped  to  an  import- 
ant bureau  (for example,  public  instruction)  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Constitutional  Congress. 
Judges  also  hold  office  for  terms  of  four  years. 
■The  main  tribunals  are  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  (11  Justices)  and  two  Appellate  Courts 
(three  magistrates  each).  Subordinate  courts 
are  established  in  the  provinces.  In  the  chief 
towns  of  each  canton  the  alcaldes  are  judges 
of  petty  offenses,  act  as  conunitcing  magistrates 
and  have  jurisdiction  in  the  less  important  dvil 

Bdncalioa  and  Religion.— El  emeniary  in- 
struction of  both  sexes  is  by  constitutional 
mandate  compulsory  and  at  the  government's 
expense.  The  most  recent  statistics  available 
(1915)  show  that  about  35,000  children  were 
enrolled  as  pupils  in  419  elementary  schools, 
controlled  by  local  educational  juntas  forwhose 
support  the  government  had  made  a  special 
loan  and  imposed  certain  taxes.  In  these 
schools  there  were  1,489  teachers.  Higiher  edu- 
cation is  provided  at  several  provincial  insti- 
tutes, and  at  the  Liceo  and  Colef^o  Superior  de 
Sefioritas  —  both  of  the  latter  in  the  capital. 
There  are  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  a 
national  museum,  a  national  library,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santo  Tomas  and  the  Physico-G«o- 
graphical  and  Meteorological  Institution.  The 
government  has  made  a  practice  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  a  number  of  young  men  who 
are  sent  as  students  to  European  universities. 
Dr.  Oaxton,  Commis^oner  of  Education,  De- 

firtment  of  Interior,  government  of  the  United 
tales,  writes :  'In  Costa  Rica,  which  has  made 
greater  advance  in  respect  to  primarv  education 
Aan  any  other  one  of  the  Central  American 
States,  a  veiy  important  movement  in  rural 
education  has  been  started  by  the  establishment 
of  schools  which  are  furnished  with  gardens, 
orchards,  and  fields,  and  which  provide  for 
rural  industries  carried  on  under  a  special  pro- 
gram of  instruction.*  (Report  for  year  ended 
30  June  1915).  By  executive  decree  of  14  Jan. 
1915  rules  for  the  newly-established  Normal 
Sdiool  St  Hcredia  were  promulgated. 


..._   ._ The  bishop  of  San  Josi  is  a 

suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Guatemala. 

Spanish  is  spoken  evei^where  throughout 
the  country,  even  in  the  Indian  districts. 

Industry,  Agriculture  tnd  Commerce.— 
Coffee  raismg  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as 
Che  most  prontable  form  of  agriculture  in  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  decline  in  the  price  of  cofFee 
brought  on  the  financial  crisis  soon  after  the 
be^niiing  of  the  present  century.  CoSee  in- 
voiced at  the  American  consular  aj^ncy  at 
Puntarenas  for  the  United  States  during  1916 
amounted  to  7,718,057  pounds,  valued  at  $939,543. 
The  systematic  cultivation  of  bananas  has  in- 
creased during  recent  years  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  has  become  Costa  Rica's  leading  indus- 
try. Indian  corn,  rice  and  cocoa  grow  readily. 
The  live  slock  consisted  of  33.000  cattle,  52,000 
horses,  63,000  pigs,  besides  mules,  sheep  and 
goats.  Because  of  the  great  number  of  peasant 
proprietors  agriculture' is  advancing  and  both 
the  economic  situation  and  political  stability  of 
the  country  are  on  a  sound  basis.  Until  the 
year  1915  cattle  were  never  exported  from  Costa 
Rica,  but  were  extensively  imported  from  Nica- 
ragua at  the  rate  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  head 
annually.  During  the  year  1915,  however,  3,1SI 
head  of  cattle,  valued  at  over  $100,000  were 
exported  to  the  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  for  the 
United  States  military  forces  stationed  there. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cattle  in  diis  district 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
exported  to  any  extent.  Prices  of  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  beef  are  much  hi^er  in  Costa  Rica 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  large  quantities 
are  imported  annually.  The  cultivation  of  cacao 
is  increasing  in  Costa  Rica.  In  1915  1,272,905 
pounds,  valued  at  $174,809^  were  exported  The 
Congress  of  Costa  Kica,  in  1917,  provided  for 


to  the  Reviita  Economica,  is  to  be  ii 
of  6  per  cent  treasury  bonds,  at  the  rate  of  30 
colon  (colon  =46.5  cents)  for  each  hectare 
(2.47  acres)  of  land  planted  in  a  fibre  crop. 
The  total  amount  of  bounties  is  not  to  exceed 
500,000  colones,  and  100,000  colones  more  is 
appropriated  for  machinery.  The  bolmty  will 
b«  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  to  be  deliv- 
ered when  the  fibre  is  planted,  the  second  part 
two  years  later  and  the  third  when  the  plants 
are  ready  to  be  cut.  When  the  planter  has 
cultivated  his  fibre  crops  for  10  years  after 
receiving  the  first  bounty,  and  has  marketed  his 
crops  during  this  time,  the  mortgage  which  he 
has  even  on  his  properw  for  tne  proper  use 
of  the  bounty  money  will  be  canceled  by  the 
government.  When  owners  of  plantations  rep- 
resenting 200  hectares  of  land  or  more  wish 
to  establish  a  common  fibre  factory  the  govern- 
ment will  ^rant  them  a  loan  in  treasury  bonds 
for  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  installation, 
taking  a  mortgage  for  the  amount  of  the  loan 
payable  in  10  years  at  8  per  cent  with  amortiza- 
tion o'f  10  per  cent.  In  1914  the  imports  were 
valued  at  $7,551,679,  while  the  exports  surpassed 
this  figure  by  $3310.069.  In  1915  the  imports 
were  valued  at  $4,478,782  and  the  exports  at 
$9,971,582.  Exports  in  the  last  normal  year 
before  the  European  War,  1913,  showed  the 
following  distribution:  To  the  United  States, 
$5,297,146;  to  Great  Britain.  $4,364,436;  to  Ger- 
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taaay,   $50^804;    to    Fnmce,    $96,663.     In   the  TtarnHng  and  FinanceH.^  The  gold  standard 

same  year  Costa  Rica  imported  from  the  United  was  adopted  in  1896 ;  in  1900  gold  certificates 
States  goods  valued  at  $4,515,871;  from  Ger-  were  redeemed  and  gold  put  into  circulation. 
many,$l,35S,417;  from  GreatBritaiii,$l,303,187;  The  unit  is  the  colon.  The  gold  coins  are 
from  France,  $391,681.  The  following  table  2,  5,  !0  and  20  colonesj  the  silver  coins  5,  10, 
shows  the  y^ue  of  the  leading  exports  for  the  25  and  50  centimes.  The  principal  banks  are 
last  two  years  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  Banco  Anglo- Costarricensc,  established  1863,  - 
destination,  according  to  the  customs  statistics :  the  Banco  de  Costa  Rica,  established  1877,  and 
the  Banco  Commercial  (1908).  In  addition  to 
these  three  banks  the  government  has  estab- 
lished, as  a  temporary  measure  to  cover  the 
deficit  of  revenues  and  assist  their  merchants 
and  farmers  over  the  crisis  which  the  Euro- 
pean War  intensified,  the  Banco  Internacional, 
wilh  a  restricted  issue  of  bank  notes  to  the 
extent  of  4,000,000  coloos  (or  colones),  secured 
by  a  new  issue  of  2,000,000  colones,  6  per  cent 
interior  bonds,  in  conjunction  with  2,000,000 
coloaes,  exterior  refunding  bonds,  which  in- 
1915  weic  in  escrow  in  a  New  Vork  bank. 

The  unit  of  the  monetai;  system,  the  colon, 
is  divided  into  100  centimos  and  is  used  only  in 
Costa  Rica.  Its  weight  is  0.7780  grammes  of 
.900-fine  gold,  or,  say,  0.7002  grammes  of  pure 
gold,  whtdi  gives  it  a  par  value  of  $0.46536, 
currency  of  tne  United  States.  The  par  vaine 
of  $1.00,  currency  of  the  United  Stoles,  is 
2.148B7  Costa  Rican  colones.  Under  normal 
conditions,  the  commercial  rate  of  exchanee  in 
Costa  Rica  for  sight  draft  on  New  York 
fluctuates  between  2.13  and  2.18  colones  per 
$1.00  currency  of  the  United  States.  "The  cir- 
culation consists  of  banknotes,  backed  W  gold 
and  other  assets  of  the  issuing  banks.  Foremi 
gold  coins  are  legal  tender  in  Costa  Rica  at  me 
following  rates;  American  dollar""2,15  colones; 
French  franc ^^ 0.4125  colones;  German  mark 
^^  0.51  colones ;  English  sovereign  "=  10.45 
„      „  ,,.  .  ,        ,  r  colones.    The  situation  in  Costa  Rica  has  been 

Sma  I  establiahmoits  for  the  manufacture  complicated  by  the  failure,  in  February  1915. 
of  saddles,  harness,  shoes,  hats,  clothing,  agars,  „f  the  Banco  Comerdal  de  Costa  Rica  {of 
ogarettcs.  candles,  soap,  beer,  alcoholic  Uquors,  Lim6n,  not  the  Banco  Comercial  of  San  Josi]. 
carbonated  waters,  etc.,  exist  in  various  parts  i^  ofjer  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the 
of  the  country.  There  are  officially  enumerated  Q^tes  issued  by  the  new  bank  mentioned  above. 
3,296  factories  and  industries  in  the  Repuhhc,  the  government  has  decreed  that  all  obUgations 
including  coffee-drymg  establishment*,  sttrch,  ^y^^  j^e  to  be  liquidated  in  colones,  or  in 
broom  and  woodwork  factones.  other    agreed-upon    moneys,    shall    enjoy    the 

Huiii«  and  MantdactOTM^From  mnes  privilege  of  a  moratorium  until  one  year  after 
near  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  the  exports  of  rold  and  the  signing  of  European  peace,  unless  the  cred- 
silver  buUion  m  a  single  year  were  $792,847.  itors  are  willing  to  accept  payment  in  bills  of 
In  1913  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  the  Banco  Internacional  de  Costa  Rtca.» 
$1,021,437  wrais  mmed  and  exported,  and  to  the  ((Latin  American  Monetary  Systems').  One 
amount  of  $805,897  in  1915.  The  production  of  of  the  results  of  the  Pan-American  Financial 
one  of  the  three  principal  auriferous  districts  Conference  held  at  Washington  in  1915  was 
has  exceeded  the  sum  of  $10,000,000;  and  in  noted,  as  follows:  Costa  Rica  arranged  with 
view  of  the.  circumstance  thai  this  sum  has  New  York  bankers  for  a  credit  of  $500,000, 
been  produced  by  the  crudest  mining  and  metal-  making  New  York  exchange  available  in  transac- 
lurgical  methods,  the  rtjward  which  would  fol-  tioBS  between  the  two  countries. 
low  the  proper  application  o I  capital  sufficient  National    DehL~The    total    debt   in    1915 

to  operate  on  a  large  and  modem  scale  is  sur-  ^^as  $19,000,000,  of  which  about  $8,000,000  was 
misable.  There  are  deposits  of  iron,  nickel  and  English  credit,  $7,000,000  was  French  credit 
manganese  in  scver^  esntones.  One  manganese  and  $4,000,000  scattered.  The  economfc  prob- 
mine  is  in  operation  in  Costa  Rica.  It  began'  |ems  of  the  government  were  acknowledged  in 
shipping  in  Hay  1916,  and  is  now  sending  out  the  inaugural  message  of  President  Esquivel, 
about  300  tons  a  month,  all  tn  bags.  It  is  2  May  ISfe,  to  be  «grave  and  complicated."  The 
making  preparations  to  install  an  eguipment  of  total  foreign  debt  in  1901  was  £2.080,000;  il  was 
docks,  furnaces,  etc.,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  contracted  in  England  in  1871  and  1872.  In 
to  5,000  tons  a  month.  An  oil  company  has  March  1901  Costa  Rican  bonds  to  the  value  of 
acqmred  ,ri^ts  to  oil  lands  in  Iim6n,  Guana-  642,300  colones  were  incinerated,  having  been 
issued  in  1897  and  1899,  and  subsequently  re- 
deemed. The  revenue  of  the  government  is 
derived  from  custom-house  duties,  the  liquor 
montmoly,  tobacco,  stamped  paper,  post-office, 
etc,  tiie  export  du^  on  coffee  having  been  abo\- 
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There  are  very  few  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  Republic.  Among  these  few 
are  the  National  Foundry  at  San  Jos£  and  the 
National  Liquor  Factory. 
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COSTER  —  COSTM  AR  Y 


ighed  I  Sept.  1901.  The  gOTcrDinent 
19IS  was  ^945,517  and  the  expenditures  for 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $4,257,511.  !n  1917 
the  estimated  income  was  $3,937,700  and  the 
expenditure  $4,407,200. 

WdghtB  and  Heaaurea,— The  libn^  1.043 
pounds;  manzana^^l^  acres;  centaro'~~4.2631 
gallons;  faneea'^ll  bushels.  The  metric  syS' 
tern  was  established  by  law,  10  July  1884,  but 
has    not    entireljr    displaced    old    wei^ts    and 


Traniportation  and  Commimicatioii.— 
The  Costa  Rica  Railway  runs  from  Lim6n  to 
the  cities  of  the  central  uplands,  and  has  several 
branch  lines;  the  Pacific  Railway  connects  San 

Jose  with  a  good  harbor  on  the  western  coast 
n  alt,  there  wcr&  in  1916  in  Costa  Rica.  693 
bilometers  (433  miles)  of  railways,  of  which  134 
kilometers  J84  miles)  were  owned  by  the  gOT- 
emment  The  lines  are  the  Northern  'Railway 
Company,  223  kilometers  (140  miles),  and 
the  Costa  Rica  Railway,  334  kilometers 
(208  miles).  As  the  latter  is  leased  to 
the  Northern  they  together  form  a  system 
of  348  miles  under  one  management.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  banana  trade  has 
called  into  being  railway  Unes  in.  the  coast 
regions.  The  Northern  Railway  has  an  exten- 
sion  down  the  coast  southward  from  Bananito 
River,  near  Port  Lim6n,  with  short  branches 
running  into  the  fruit  districts.  A  Une  was 
also  being  extended  northward  in  1917.  Be- 
tween Lim6n  and  New  Orleans  and  MoUle 
there  is  direct  communication  by  steamship 
lines  several  times  each  week.  Between  Lira6n 
and  New  York  steamers  run  weekly.  There  is 
a  regular  service  between  ports  of  the  Centra! 
American  coast,  from  Col6n  to  Belize.  Sailings 
to  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  England  are  fertni^tly. 
French  and  Italian  steamers  call  at  Lim^ 
once  a  month.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  arc 
three  regular  Unes  touchW  at  Puntarenas : 
the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  CAilean  and  British 
lines.  There  are  <191S)  147  telegraph  offices 
and  1,600  miles  of  wire  and  640  miles  of  tdt- 
piione  lines.  Wireless  tdegra^y  with  300 
miles  radius  is  in  operation  at  LimAn,  and  there 
is  a  small  station  at  Colorado,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan  River. 

Army^— All  male  citizens  between  the  i«es 
of  18  and  50  may  be  called  upon  to  do  military 
service;  the  standing  artny,  however,  and  the 
militia  together  numliered  36,946  and  consisted 
of  3  brigades,  1  battalion,  3  eommnies  and  13S 
unclassified  soldiers  (1917).  Supplementing 
land  forces  are  two  government-owned  motor 
launches  used  principally  for  revenue  purposes. 
Bibliography. —  Alfaro,  R.  J.,  'Limites  entre 
Panam4  y  Costa  Rica'  (Panama  1913) ;  Ander- 
son, L.,  'El  Laudo  Loubet:  contribucion  at 
Estudio  de  la  cuesti6n  de  Limites  entre  Costa 
Rica  y  Panami*  (San  Jos*  1911);  Crosby,  J, 
T.,  'Latin  American  Monetary  Systems  and 
Exchange  Conditions*  (New  Yorft  1915); 
•Financial  Conference,  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Pan  American'  (Washington  1915) ;  James, 
W.,  'The  Mulberry  Tree>  (Chapters  13  and 
14,  London  1913)  ;  Pan  American  Union, 
'Ossta  Rica'  (Washington  1914) ;  P*rigny,  M. 
de,  'Costa  Rica'  (in  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiitf  de 
Geographie  CotHuifrriale,  Tome  xxxii,  Paris 
1910) ;  Shepherd,  W.  R..  'Latin  America'  (New 
York  1914);  Barrantes.  F.  M.,  'Elementos  de 
la  Historia  de  Costa  Rica'  (1892) ;  Palmer,  F., 


'Central  America  and  its  Problems*  (New 
York  1910);  Vose,  E.  N..  'CosU  Rica>  (New 
York  1913). 

Jonn  HtiBEnr  Cobitvk, 
Edilonal  Staff  of  The  Amtrtcaita. 
COSTER,  kos'tfr,  or  KOSTER,  Laurens 
Tanazoon,  a  reputed  Dutch  inventor  of  firinting 
by  movable  types.  By  many  he  is  regarded  as  a 
predecessor  of  Gutenberg,  by  some  as  a  mythi- 
cal personage.  The  first  account  of  the  inven- 
tion which  has  any  historical  value  appeared  in 
1499  in  a  book  called  'The  Chronicle  of 
Cologne,'  The  author  says  that  printing  was 
invented  in  that  city;  he  asserts,  however,  that 
the  art  was  prefigured  by  the  method  used  for 

Sin  ting  certain  schooltiooks  or  Donaluses  in 
olland.  The  next  statement  of  importance  in 
connection  with  the  controversy  is  that  of 
Hadrianus  Junius,  in  his  'Batavia'  (1588)  to 
the  effect  that  about  1460  Laurentius  Joannes, 
snmamed  ^dituus  or  Gustos  (literally  sacris- 
tan, Cotter'},  who  lived  In  Haarlem,  fashioned 
the  liark  of  a  beech-tree  into  letters,  which  he 
Rnpressed  upon  paper.  He  then  made  a  num- 
ber of  wooden  letters  and  invented  an  ink 
thicker  and  more  viscid  than  the  common  sort, 
and  afterward  made,  by  the  addition  of  his  let- 
ters, explanations  for  pictures  engraved  on 
wood;  and  eventually  printed  books.  Among 
these  was  an  edition  of  the  'Speculum  Salutis.' 
He  subsequently  changed  the  wooden  letters  for 
others  of  lead,  and  these  again  for  letters  of 
tin.  An  assistant,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Gutenberg_  family,  stole  the  types  and  appli- 
ances, going  first  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to 
Cologne,  and  finally  sojourning  at  Maini,  where 
he  published  various  books.  This  sta)ement  has 
been  scoffed  at  as  an  invention  or  based  on  mere 
hearsay;  but  in  recent  years  die  trend  of  ofun- 
ion  has  lieen  in  favor  of  the  Dutch  claims. 
There  are  no  specimens  extant  that  can  with 
absolute  certainty  be  ascribed  to  a  printer  called 
Coster,  (xjsur's  claim  was  disproved  by  Van 
der  Linde,  wlio  proved  that  Coster  was  a  tav- 
ern-keeper and  was  confused  with  Lauren 
Janszoon,  a  wine  merchant  and  town  officer. 
He  auerti  that  Coster's  claim  to  the  invention 
was  made  liy  Gerritt  Thorn oszoon  in  1550. 
Many  fragments  of  books,  bowever,  have  t>een 
discovered,  believed  to  be  printed  much  before 
the  date  o£  Gutenbergr's  earliest  work.  These 
are  known  as  Gostcmian,  and  their  number  ia 
being  gradually  added  to  since  the  attention  of 
librarians  has  been  called  to  their  importance. 
They  are  printed  in  a  variety  of  types  of  Dutch 
design.     All   are  without  any  namev   date  or 

Elace,  and  nearly  all  were  discovered  in  the 
indings  of  the  15th  century  manuscripts  or 
printed  books.  Consult  Van  der  Linde,  'De 
Haarlemsche  Costerlegende'  (1870),  translated 
into  EngUsh  by  Hessels  as  'The  Haariem  Leg- 
end of  the  Invention  of  Printing'  (1871);  De 
Vinne,  'Invention  of  Printing'  (1876);  Hes- 
sels, 'Haarlem  the  Birthplace  of  Printing' 
(1887);  Morley,  'English  Writers'  (Vol,  VI, 
London  1890) ;  also  Wysz.  'Zentralbatt  fiir 
Bibliotekswesen'  (1888). 

COSTMARY,  or  MINT  GERANIUM,  a 
species  (Chrysanlkemvm  balsamila)  of  the 
genus  CkrysanlhemKm,  of  the  tlristle  family 
(Composilee).  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1568, 
and  cultivated  for  its  fragrant  leaves,  which 
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were  used  in  ale  and  various  anitDatic  drinks ; 
and  also  as  a  salad  Ih  America  the  plant 
grows  wild  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Ohio,  having: 
escaped  from  gardens.  Another  common  name 
is  afecost  or  alecoast.  The  name  is  popularly 
supposed  to  mean  'the  fragrant  plant  of  the 
Vir^n  Maiy,*  but  recent  audiorities  incline  to 
derive  it  from  the  Latin  mare,  the  sea. 

COSTUME  ('custom" ;  and  especially 
usage,  habit  or  appearance  in  dress,  elcj,  a 
term  now  restricted  to  external  ditss  and  its 
modes.  The  history  of  costume  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  one  to  (race  in  any  accurate  detail, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  vague 
and  scanty  notices  on  the  subject  which  we  can 
collect  from  the  earlier  writers.  The  most 
interesting  and  profitable  thing  will  be  to  at- 
tempt to  work  out  certain  general  lines  of 
development,  leaving  minute  questions  to  anti- 
quarians who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject,  as  far  as  anything  can  be  accurately 
known  about  it.  It  must  be  observed  that  our 
earliest  indications  on  the  subject  come  from 
warm  or  semi-tropical  countries;  thus  elimi- 
nating as  far  as  possible  the  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  clothes  which  originates  in  the 
necessity  of  protection  against  the  weather. 
Considerations  of  modesty,  wli^cb  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  outgrowth  either  of  specifically 
Christian  or  of  other  highly  civilized  conditions, 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  appear  only  in 
a  rudimentary  form.  The  development  in  early 
times  is  regulated  largely  by  the  desire  to  make 
the  dress  tell  something  of  the  position  or  rank 
of  the  wearer.  Thus  Sle  earliest  distinction  as 
to  the  amount  of  clothing  prescribed  \fy  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  been  that  the  weanng  of 
many  clothes  was  a  mark  of  rank,  while  the 
lower  classes  were  content  with  a  very  scanty 
covering.  This  would  follow  since  the  nobles 
had  in  those  days  very  slight  need  for  active 
exertion ;  while  practical  considerations  would 
dictate  the  minimising  of  the  garments  whicfa 
mi^ht  hamper  those  whose  employments  re- 
quired free  movement  of  the  limbs. 

1^  early  Egyptians  seem  to  have  wont  litde 
besides  an  apron  or  loin-cloth;  under  the  later 
(lynasty  it  was  extended  into  a  long  sldrt,  which 
was  combined  with  the  jacket  that  had  been 
sometimes  worn  to  form  a  comi^ete  ^rment. 
The  women  wore  the  caUuiris,  a  shirt  with  short 
sleeve*  or  none  at  all.  Li^t  and  frequently 
transparent  materials  seem  to  have  been  most 
commonly  used.  For  a  headdress,  both  sexes 
wore  what  is  known  as  the  sptnnx-cap.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  however,  ordinarily  people  paid 
very  little  attei    ■  ' 

other  officials 


latter,  which  was  loose  and  usually  woolen. 
The  leather  breeches  remained  in  use  among 
the  tower  classes. 

The  Greek  costume  was  characterized  by 
great  simplicity  and  fell  into  graceful  folds. 
The  prinapal  parts  of  it  were  an  undergarment 
called  the  chiton  and  a  sort  of  cloak  known  as 
himalioni  which,  when  folded  over  the  shoul- 
ders, ultmiately  originated  a  separate  garment, 
the  tUplddion.  Men  wore  the  chiamys,  a  short 
cloak  for  the  more  active  occupations  to  which 
the  ptplos  of  the  women  partly  corresponded. 
White  was  the  usual  (though  not  as  formerly 
believed,  the  exclusive)  color  of  Greek  gar- 
ments ;  the  material  was  most  usually  woolen 
among  the  Dorians  and  linen  with  the  lonians. 
Silk  was  introduced  rather  late  from  Asia  and 
employed  to  make  the  semi- transparent  robes 
for  which  the  island  of  Cos  was  famous.  Orien- 
tal luxury  increased  as  time  went  on,  until  in 
the  Byzantine  period,  while  clothes  retained 
much  the  same  shape,  costly  material  and  rich 
ornamentation  disCin^shed  thera. 

The  Ramans  also  commonly  wore  but  two 
garments,  and  the  hardy,  vigorous  life  of  their 
early  days  tended  to  keep  ttiese  simple.  They 
wore  a  woolen  tunic  for  the  house,  only  one  at 
first,  until  the  increase  of  luxury  brought  in  the 
custom  of  wearing  two  or  three  in  cola  weather. 
Women  also  wore  an  outer  robe  known  as  the 
itola,  »milar  to  the  Greek  chiton.  For  appear- 
ance in  public  there  was  for  men  the  toqa,  a 
large,  loose,  white  cloak  adopted  by  all  citizens 
for  outdoor  wear,  and  a  somewhat  similar  gar- 
ment called  palia  for  women.  While,  however, 
men  had  a  uniform  manner  of  wearing  the  toga, 
women  draped  their  robes  in  many  graceful 
shapes  at  wilL  Shorter,  more  pt^ctical  over- 
garments, such  as  the  lacerna  and  the  sagwn  or 


vestures.  Under  the  Ptolemies  Greek  costume 
was  generally  introduced.  The  Assyrians  cov- 
ered more  of  the  body  than  the  Egyptians  and 
used  heavier  stuSs  —  cotton,  linen,  wool  and 
possibly  silk,  introduced  from  China.  They 
wore  a  long  shirt  with  short  sleeves,  and  con- 
fined at  the  waisL  For  the  upper  classes  this 
was  bright-colored  and  ornamented  with  heavy 
fringes.  Sandals  were  worn.  The  king  was 
distinguished  by  a  purple  mantle  and  a  white 
cylindrical  cap.  The  Persian  costume  was  gen- 
erally tight-fitting,  consisting  mainly  of  a  snort 
coat  and  trousers  (which  seem  to  have  origi- 
nated very  early  in  Central  Asia),  often  made 
oi  leather.  When  they  conquered  the  liedes, 
they  adopted  very  generally  die  dress  of  die 


o£  gold  fastened  around  the  neck,  was  a  fashion 
introduced  from  Gaul  after  the  conquest. 

The  history  of  fashion  in  the  Christian  era 
may  be  divided  into  four  periods: 

First  Period.— In  the  first,  down  to  486,  the 
Gallic,  Roman  and  Byzantine  elements  were 
comUning  to  form  a  new  costume.  In  the  sec- 
ond, 486  to  1300,  this  underwent  many  chants. 
The  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  introducing 
new  fashions,  though  the  middle  class  were  far 
slower  in  adopting  innovations,  and  the  peas- 
antry kept  the  traditional  form  almost  unaltered 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  third 
is  the  Renaissance  period  of  transition,  leading 
down  to  the  fourth  or  modern  era. 

With  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul  came  the 
introduction  among  the  conquerors  of  the 
braeca  or  breeches  of  the  Gaul's,  first  adopted 
for  campaign  wear  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  As 
the  empire  went  toward  its  end,  extravagance 
in  dress  was  unbounded  among  the  wealthier 
classes-  The  women  wore  a  sleeveless  outside 
tunic  confined  at  the  waist  by  beautiful  bands 
and  on  the  shoulders  b^  jeweled  clasps.  They 
dehghted  in  wearing  tunics  of  bright  colors  held 
in  such  a  way  that  at  least  some  portion  of  each 
tunic  was  revealed  and  brought  into  contrast 
with  the  others.  A  bright  transparent  veil 
sparkling  with  green  and  silver  spangles  fell 
from  the  head  and  a  short  mantle  hung  from 
the  shoulders.  A  sort  of  comet  or  ttrophmm 
fastened  the  veil  to  the  head,  and  jeweled  gu- 
ten  bound  at  the  knee  drawers  of  fine  linen. 
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Stuuptuary  laws  were  passed  reladns  to  the 
style  of  shoe  to  be  worn  by  each  class;  but 
similar  laws  relating   to   the  variety  of  jewels 


Second  Period. —  During  the  Uerovinsian 
era  (486-751}  in  France  no  important  tnadifica- 

.  tion  of  the  general  scheme  of  clothing  came  in. 
The  ruder  element  introduced  by  the  rough 
Franks  graduatlv  softened  beneath  the  enervat- 
ing, refining  influence  of  Roman  fashions.  The 
Prankish  women  who  had  been  content  with 
their  simple  costume  of  a  black  robe,  a  tiKhl- 
fitting  mantle  and  a  cap  were  transformea  to 
Merovingian  ladies  delighting  in  gay,  trailiiw 
tunics  ot  delicate  tissues  exquisitely  embroid- 
ered. Their  arms  were  still  bare  according  to 
the  ancient  Teutonic  fashion.  Their  hair  fell 
in  long  braids  and  was  ornamented  with  fillets 
and  flowing  veils.  As  France  acquired  unity, 
the  influence  of  both  Roman  and  barbaric  in- 
vasion visibly  faded  away.  From  the  ancient 
shapeless  tunic  developed  the  gown,  fitting 
(Josely  to  the  waist  and  hi^s  and  having  the 
ddrt  full  and  flowing.  This  was  the  general 
piiociple  of  form  from  the  accession  of  the 
Capet  dynasty  (98?)  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Men's  dress  underwent  little  change  down  to 
the  12th  century.  The  costume  of  the  Frankish 
men  of  Charlemagne's  time  may  be  described 
as  the  approximate  modeL  It  consisted  of  two 
tunics,  toe  outer  one  of  wool  or  silk  varying  in 
length  from  the  hips  to  the  knees,  according  to 
the  prevailing  style.  These  were  covered  by  a 
blue  m.antle,  fastened  on  the  right  side  with  a 
clasp,     and    often    highly    ornamented     and 

.trimmed  with  beautiful  furs  and  gold  fringes. 
Head  coverings  of  diverse  and  increasingly  ex- 
travagant styles  were  among  the  first  distinc- 
tive modifications;  and  these  were  sometimes 
rombincd  (as  also  in  the  development  of  ac- 
ademic costume)  with  a  hood  or  cape  fallmg 
over  the  shoulders. 

Each  century   saw   its   own  modification   of 
these  general  types.     It  was  a  growing  fashion 

■in  the  9th  century  for  women's  outer  robes  to 
atop  at  the  knee  and  show  a  full  sweep  of  the 
contrasting  tunic  beneath.  In  the  IDth  and  lllh 
centuries  the  robe  was  belted  by  a  rich  girdle 
both  above  and  below  the  waist.  In  the  11th 
century,  too,  the  long  train,  in  vain  anathema- 
tized by  the  Church,  became  extremely  popular. 
Sleeves  reached  the  limit  of  absurdiw  in 
the  dress  of  both  sexes.  At  various  periods  the 
leg-af'mutton  sleeve  was  worn,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  century  the  outer  sleeve 
widened  at  the  wrist  until  it  swept  the  ground. 
Commercial  relations  with  the  East  were  im- 
proved through  the  Crusades,  and  new  varieties 
of  costly  fabncs  were  introduced.  The  splendor 
displayed  in  armor  and  military  appointments 
affected  the  customs  of  the  women.  Ladies  of 
noble  birth  emblaioned  their  close-fitting  gowns 
and  surcoats.  Even  the  dress  of  the  middle 
classes,  many  of  whom  were  dependents  of  the 
nobles  and  wore  livery  colors  and  armorial 
badges,  acquired  a  heraldic  character.  The  hel- 
mets, decked  with  scarfs  and  mantlings,  sug- 
gested many  grotesque  varieties  of  feminine 
headgear,  both  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
As  the  mantles  of  the  knigiits  but  partly  con- 
cealed their  armor,  so  a  surcoat  worn  by  ladies 
only  half  concealed  the  beautiful  decorated 
.gawn  beneath.    This  surcoat  was  a  jacket  of 


vlrving  shape ;  at  one  period  it  was  otdy  a  coal 
without  sleeves  or  sides;  later  a  loose,  flowing 
skirt  was  added  to  it,  which  in  the  16th  century 
Stopped  at  the  knee.  The  hip-girdle,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  which  showwi  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  surcoat,  was  a  counterpart  of  the 
military  belt  worn  1^  the  knlgjits. 

The  end  of  the  Htb  century  was  marked  by 
the  excess  to  which  the  more  fanciful  devices  of 
the  period  were  carried.  Robes  were  more  fan- 
tastically cut  along  the  ed^es,  and  decked  with 
Irailii^  ribbon^  accompamed  by  a  trailing  tail 
to  the  hood.  The  pointed  toes  of  shoes  were 
often  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  foot. 
The  odd  parti-colored  gowns  of  the  women 
blazed  with  heraldic  impalements  and  quarter- 
ings.  During  the  13th,  14th  and  I5th  centuries 
there  was  great  confusion  about  those  garments 
which  we  know  as  stockings  and  trousers.  One 
garment  sometimes  reaches  the  waist,  evei-  cov- 
ering the  feet.  At  others  there  were  two  arti- 
cles, the  nether  stocks  (Fr.  bos  de  ckausser) 
came  to  the  thigh  or  knee  and  were  continued 
bv  the  trunk-hose  or  imper  hose  (Fr.  himt  de 
enaujses).  About  1600  the  word  breeches  came 
into  use  to  indicate  the  trunk'hose,  and  the  term 
hose  was  confined  to  stockings. 

Third  Period. —  This  epoch  was  the  tranw- 
tion  from  the  mediseval  to  the  modem  style  of 
dress.  Speaking  generally,  up  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury, lon^  dress  prevailed,  loose  and  flowing, 
ana  offermg  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  light- 
fitting  armor  of  the  knight.  About  1350  the 
costume  of  the  men  began  to  chuige,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  doublet,  a  short  jacket  pad- 
ded at  the  shoulders,  plaited  a  few  indies  below 
the  waist  and  fastened  with  a  belt.  "The  nether 
stocks,  now  entirely  exposed  to  view,  were 
attached  to  the  trunk-hose.  Long,  loose  robes 
with  immense  drooping  sleeves  were  indeed 
worn  throughout  the  15th  century,  but  only  by 
professional  men  or  nobles  on  occasions  of  state. 
In  women's  dress  the  tendency  appeared  to  cut 
the  figtue  into  sections  instead  of  keeping  to  the 
girded  gown.  A  bodice  reached  to  the  hips. 
The  dress  was  somewhat  shortened,  and  thus  a 
step  was  taken  toward  the  short  hooped  petti- 
coat. During  the  Renaissance  Period  full  forms 
became  more  and  more  popular,  and  petticoats 
and  skirts  spread  into  the  form  of  a  bell,  which 
year  by  year  increased  in  circumference. 

Fourth  Period.-->A  more  distinct  transition 
between  ancient  and  modem  dress  took  place  in 
the  16di  century.  Men  wore  for  show  a  short 
cloak  which  hung  from  the  shoulders.  The 
doublet  was  made  with  rather  tightly  fitting 
sleeves ;  beneath  it  was  a  sleeveless  jerkin  fitting 
the  body  and  like  the  modem  waistcoat,  so  cut 
as  to  allow  the  beautifully  embroidered  shirt  to 
be  seen.     The  short  skirt  of   the  doublet  was 

£red  to  fit  the  bulging  trunk-hose  padded  with 
ir.  while  the  lower  hose  were  plain  and  ti^t, 
so  tnat  die  figure  looked  broad  and  full  above 
and  narrow  below.  In  this  century  began  the 
wearing  of  the  top  of  the  nether  garments  loose, 
or  slaved,  with  pieces  of  different  colors  set 
in.  'The  arms  and  shoulders  of  the  doublet  or 
jacket  were  similarly  trimmed.  Boots  were 
wom  loose,  with  the  upper  part  falling  down. 
Ruffs,  or  ruffled  collars,  and  velvet  bonnets  with 
feathers  came  into  use. 

In  England  the  Tudor  Period  was  charac- 
teriied  by  great  extravagance.  The  chronicler 
Hall  describes  several  of  Henry  VIII's  superb 
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dresses,  among  them  a  "frodce*  or  coat  of 
velvet  embroidered  all  over  with  gold,  the 
sleeves  and  breast  cut  a.nd  lined  with  cloth  of 
gold  and  tied  together  *with  great  buttons  of 
diamonds,  rubies  and  Orient  pearls*  The  cloaks 
and  mantles  were  of  corresponding  magnificence. 
The  shirts  were  pinched  or  plaited  and  em- 
broidered with  gold,  silver  or  silk.  The  shoes 
and  bu^ns  were  ot  the  German  fashion,  very 
broad  at  the  loe,  and  of  velvet  and  satin,  slashed 
and  puffed.  A  plain  russet  coat  and  a  loose 
kind  of  kersey  breeches,  with  stockings  of  the 
same  piece,  constituted  the  ordinary  dress  of 
middle-class  men.  The  London  apprentices 
wore  blue  cloaks  iri  summer  and  gowns  of  the 
same  color  in  winter,  as  badges  of  servitude; 
for  this  was  a  period  of  domestic  distinctions, 
relics  of  feudalism.  The  women  wore  long 
woolen  gowns,  worsted  Idrtles  (hereafter  called 
petticoats)  and  while  caps  and  aprons.  About 
this  time  white  underlinen  caroe  into  general 
wear. 

In  Elizabeth's  time  the  men's  huge  trunk- 
hose,  'stuffed  with  hair  like  woolsacks,*  were 
made  of  silk,  velvet,  satin  or  damask.  The 
doublets  were  very  costly,  quilted  and  stuffed, 
'slashed,  fagged,  pinched,  and  laced,*  The 
cloaks  were  of  Spanish,  French  or  Dutch  cuts; 
of  cloth,  silk,  velvet  or  taffeta;  of  all  colors; 
trimmed  with  gold,  silver,  silk-lace  and  glass 
bugles;  equally  superb  inside  and  out  Hats 
now  began  to  supersede  the  bonnets  of  the 
former  era.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
made  of  felted  wool,  d^d  Those  of  beaver 
were  exceedingly  expensive. 

The  most  conspicuous  features  of  women's 
dress  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  the  farthin- 
gale and  the  ruff.  The  former  consisted  of  an 
extrav^ant  expansion  of  the  tower  garments 
by  means  of  cane  or  whalebone.  It  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  hoop,  which  in  its  turn  was 
succeeded  by  the  crinoline.  The  widely  ex- 
tended ruff  of  fine  linen,  like  a  huge  frill,  is 
familiar  from  the  pictures  of  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  of  Scotland.  The  extravagance  of  the 
ruff  reached  such  a  point  that  it  was  anathema- 
tized from  the  pulpit,  tosether  with  the  ex- 
tremely low  cutting  of  uie  bodice;  and  the 
fancies  of  women's  costume  were  denounced  in 
a  sermon  preached  before  James  I,  at  Whitehall, 
as  'her  French,  her  Spanish,  and  her  foolish 
fashions.* 

England  was  slower  than  France,  but  ahead 
of  Spain,  in  abandoning  the  farthingale  and  the  . 
ruff.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I 
dress  was  little  changed;  the  ruff,  of  thinner 
make,  stood  farther  away  from  the  throat  and 
looked  like  a  framework  of  gauze,  but  the 
skirts  were  not  so  wide.  In  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  there  tame  a  revolution  against  the 
entire  system  of  padding,  whalebone,  starch  and 
wire,  and  for  about  50  years  the  upper  classes 
followed  the  canons  of  beauty  and  grace.  In- 
stead of  the  ruff,  the  Van  Dydc  collar,  made  of 
ridi  point-lace,  was  worn  hanging  down  on  the 
shoulder  and  held  by  a  cord  and  tassel  at  the 
neck.  Long  breeches,  fringed  and  pobled,  met 
the  ruffled  tops  of  the  boots;  an  embroidered 
sword-belt,  worn  over  the  right  shoulder,  held 
a  Spanish  rapier.  In  the  flapping  beaver  hat 
hung  3  plume  of  feathers  fastened  by  a  jewel. 
Ladies'  dresses  were  still  made  with  skirt  and 
bodice,   the   bodice   defining  bat   not   cramping 


the    figure,    and    the    sldrt    hanging    full    and 

gracefully. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
France,  more  than  ever,  gave  (he  law  to  Europe 
in  dress,  and  the  typical  swle  of  the  period  is 
known  as  that  of  Louis  XIV  —  although,  for 
accuracy,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  gay  and  brilliant  and  the  sombre  parts  of  his 
reign,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  tendency  toward 
sober  plaiimess  not  unlike  that  of  the  English 
Puritans  was  felL  The  result  of  long  struggles 
with  inconveniences  of  dress  was  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  modem  masculine  dress  of 
three  pieces,  coat,  waistcoat  and  trousers.  The 
richly  laced  and  embroidered  doublet  was  long 
and  loose,  and  had  large  puffed-out  sleeves 
reaching  a  little  below  the  elbow.  The  rest  of 
the  arm  was  covered  by  the  full  sleeves  of  the 
shirt.  The  long,  loose,  sleeveless  waistcoat 
showed  beueath  the  doublet,  and  the  wide, 
ruffled  breeches  were  fastened  at  the  knees  with 
bunches  of  ribbon.  The  doublet  had  buttons 
and  buttonholes  for  its  entire  length,  thus  be- 
coming a  coat.  Instead  of  the  lace  collar  the 
long,  square-ended  cravat  was  worn.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century  this  dress  became 
more  exact  in  shape  and  sober  in  tone.  The 
doublet,  now  a  coat,  fitted  tbe  body.  The  absurd 
wide  "petticoat  breeches*  were  exchanged  for 
close-fitdng  garments  tied  below  the  knee.  The 
broad-brimmed  hats  were  turned  up  on  two 
side^  later  on  three,  and  edged  with  feathers 
or  riobons.  Wigs,  wnich  had  been  some  time  in 
use,  were  worn  still  longer  than  before,  hang- 
ing down  in  front  or  flow*ing  upon  the  shoulder. 
The  coats  of  tbe  ISth  century  were  of  velvet, 
silk,  satin  or  broadcloth  and  of  fanciful  colors. 
Hogarth's  favorite  color  was  sky-blue,  Reynolds' 
deep  crimson,  and  Goldsmith  rejoiced  in  plum- 
color.  Meanwhile  women's  dress  had  also  be- 
come more  stiff  and  formal.  Long  bodices  were 
tighdy  laced  over  very  stiff  corsets ;  overdresses 
were  bunched  up  in  the  neck  and  on  the  hips; 
and  the  hoop-skirt,  as  outrageous  as  the  farth- 
ingale of  the  16th  century,  was  generally  worti. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  ^acque 
came  into  style — ^a  loose  gown,  resembling  the 
mantle  of  antiquity,  which  was  looked  over  the 
hoop-skirt  and  furbelows  or  left  trailing  behind. 
Heavy  towering  headdresses  replaced  the  simple 
ringlets  of  the  previous  century.  Small  muffs, 
(lowing  veils  and  fans  were  important  acces' 
sorics.    Muffs  were  carried  for  a  time  by  men. 

The  formalities  of  the  18th  century  received 
a  severe  blow  from  the  general  tendency  of  the 
French  Kevolution  toward  simplicity.  In  the 
ID  years  from  1790  to  1800  a  more  complete 
change  was  effected  in  dress  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the^eoi)!e  than  had  taken  place  in  airy 
previous  period  in  the  century.  The  change 
began  in  France,  partly  to  mark  contempt  for 
old  court  usa^s,  and  partly  in  imitation  of  cer- 
tain classes  in  England,  whose  costume  the 
French  mistook  for  that  of  the  nation  generally. 
It  consisted  of  a  round  hat,  a  short  coat,  a  light 
waistcoat  and  pantaloons  reaching  to  the  ankles 
and  fastened  by  buttons.  A  handerchjef  was 
tied  loosely  around  the  neck,  with  the  ends  long 
and  hanging  down,  and  showing  the  shirt  collar 
above.  The  short  hair  i  la  Titus  was  un- 
powdered,  and  the  shoes  were  tied  with  strings 
in  place  of  the  buckles  which  had  before  been 
universal.  This  comparatively  simple  form  of 
dress  found  many  admirers  in  England  and  soon 
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became  common  among  the  young  men.     The 

abandonment  of  hair-powder  followed  the  im- 
position of  a  tajt  on  its  use,  and  with  the  giving 
Up  of  wigs  and  powder  came  the  fall  of  the 
cocked  hat.  Pantaloons  which  tilted  closely  to 
the  legs  remained  in  genentl  use  until  about 
1814,  when  the  wearing  of  looser  trousers, 
already  introduced  into  the  army,  became 
fashionable,  though  many  elderly  persons  still 
held  to  knee-breeches  against  ail  innovations. 
The  general  simplifying  of  dress  subsequent  to 
1615  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a  last 
effort  to  retain  the  elaborate  fashions  of  the 
preceding  period.  The  macaroni  of  the  18th 
century  was  now  succeeded  by  the  dandy,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  starched  collars,  his 
trouser~straps,  and  the  flashy  bunch  of  seals 
which  dangled  from  his  watch-chain.  The 
period  covered  by  the  Regency  in  England  was 
indeed  the  heyday  of  this  kind  of  dandyism ;  but 
even  later  it  characterized  not  a  few  leading 
public  personages. 

The  end  of  the  18th  century  witnessed  a 
^nal  change  in  the  style  of  women's  dress. 
Ine  gown  no  longer  consisted  of  two  dresses, 
an  under  and  an  outer  one.  The  formal  3t)^es 
which  had  prevailed  throa^out  the  century  and 
brought  into  use  stiff  materials  sudi  as  solid 
damasks,  velvets,  satins  and  silks,  were  replaced 
bj  the  fashion  of  the  short- waisted  clin^^ng 
eown  made  of  muslin  and  soft  siltc  This 
■Empire'  mode  characterized  the  dress  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  I9th  ccntuiy.  Large,  loose, 
warm  coats  and  cloaks  were  used  for  outdoor 
wear.  Elaborate  hats,  turbans  and  caps  were 
worn  on  all  occasions.  In  the  twenties  there 
was  another  revolution.  Skirts  were  shortened 
and  trimmed  with  flowers,  putTs  and  ruchings; 
sleeves  became  fuller,  and  the  waist  came  nearer 
its  natural  position.  Then  the  sleeves  began  to 
widen  and  stiffen,  and  the  hats  grew  larger  and 
more  cumbrous.  From  these  wide  skirts  the 
crinoline  was  evolved  in  18S4.  In  the  seventies 
the  skirt'  became  narrower  again,  worn  with  a 
polonaise  of  a  different  color.  Meanwhile  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  sleeve  was  not  constant 
for  more  than  a  year. 

But  it  would  be  both  Im^ssible  and  profit- 
less to  follow  the  minute  variations  of  chan^ng 
fashion.  To  return  to  genera!  principles,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  neutrality  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  basis  of  costume,  at  least  for  men. 
Extravagance  in  dress,  especially  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations,  has  become  a  note  of  bad 
taste;  and  man's  dress,  which  was  formerly 
characterized  by  gorgeous  display,  is  little  more 
than  a  uniform  which,  with  certain  variations 
prescribed  by  etiquette,  adapts  itself  to  different 
functions  and  amusements.  As  a  result  of  the 
genera!  modern  abandonment  of  formality,  and 
the  opening  of  new  employments  for  women, 
together  with  their  invasion  of  the  realm  of 
athletic  sports,  the  simplicity  which  character- 
izes the  masculine  dress  has  come  to  exist  more 
and  more  also  in  the  feminine.  Fashion  is  forced 
nowadays  to  accommodate  itself,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  to  health  and  convenience ;  and  only  the 
artist  and  the  antiquarian  will  be  found  to 
regret  that  the  picturesque  costumes  of  bygone 
days  are  to  be  seen  only  among  the  peasantry  of 
distant  and  isolated  lands. 

Bibliography. —  Racinet,  'Le  costume  his- 
torique'     (l^)    is    the    best    general    work. 


Ferrario,  'II  costume  aotico  e  modemo'  (22 
vols.,  Milan  1815-54)  is  also  valuable.  For  the 
pre-Christian  period,  consult  especially  Layard, 
'Monuments  of  Nineveh'  (1850)  ;  Hope,  'Cos- 
tume of  the  Ancients>  (1841);  Evans.  'Cliap- 
— -     -  Greek  Dress'    (1893).     For  later  de- 


;  Jacquemin,  'Iconographie  methodique  du 
tume  du  IVe  au  SiXe  siecle'  (1876); 
Lacroix,  'Manners,  Customs  and  Dress  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  Its  Institutions,  Customs, 
Costumes'  {Eng.  trans.  1877,  1887)  ;  Chevig- 
nard  and  Duplessis,  'Costumes  historiques  des 
XVle,  XVlfe,  et  XVIIIe  siedes'  (1867); 
Planchi,  'Cyclopedia  of  Costume'  (1876-79) 
and  "History  of  British  Costume'  (1874)  ;  Fair- 
holt,  'Costume  in  England'  (ISSS)  ;  Earle, 
'Costume  of  Colonial  Times'  ^1895) ;  'Two 
Centuries  of  Costume  in  America'  (2  vols.. 
New  York  1904)  ;  Pauquet,  'Modes  et  costumes 
historiques'  (1862-64)  ;  Rosenberg,  'Geschichle 
des  Kostums'  (Berlin _1905) ;  Von  Heyden,  'Die 
Tracht  dcr  Kulturvolker  Europas  bis  zum 
Be^nn  des  19.  Jahrhunderts'  (1889);  Quincke, 
'Handbuch  der  Kostiime'  (1896). 

COSTUME,  Academic^  The  use  of  caps, 
gowns  and  hoods  in  the  United  States  has  been 
continuous  since  Colonial  times.  Columbia  Col- 
lege continued  the  custom  of  Kings  College  in 
the  city  of  New  York  which  had  transplanted  to 
American  soil  many  of  the  regulations  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  The  code,  however, 
was  modified  and  lost  much  of  the  high  color 
so  noticeable  in  Great  Britain.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  University,  Trinity 
Colle^ce  (Hartford,  Conn.),  Saint  John's  (An- 
napolis, Md.),  University  of  the  South 
(Sewanee,  Tenn.),  and  Hobart  also  had  codes 
in  force  before  18S0.  There  was,  however,  no 
system  discernible  and  few  persons  knew  the 
custinguishing  marks  of  the  costumes  for  the 
various  degrees.  Few  hoods  were  in  use  and 
some  of  them  were  worn  by  dergymen  and  by 
the  congregations  were  supposed  to  be  articles 
of  ecdesiastical  rather  than  academic  costume. 
In  fact,  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  as  the  mcdizval  universities  were 
maintained  by  clerics  and  the  forms  of  caps, 
gowns  and  hoods  were  merely  the  mediaeval 
forms  of  clothing,  retained  and  made  regulation 
for  the  dergy  when  the  lay  community  changed 
to  more  modem  dress.  Caps  were  a  necessity  in 
the  cold  churches;  copes  and  capes  with  hoods 
attached  were  needed  for  warmth,  and  the  hood 
was  selected  by  the  university  men  as  the_ 
article  to  be  made  distinctive  tor  the  various' 
de^ees  by  color,  trimming  and  lining.  As  the 
Bntish  universities  passed  from  the  control  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  the  costumes  took  on  brighter 
colors,  the  dress  or  convocation  robes  for  the 
doctors  being  of  scarlet  doth,  about  the  same 
color  as  the  hunting  coats  and  the  old  army 
uniforms. 

The  use  of  scarlet  for  dress  use  in  doctors' 
gowns  and  for  doctors'  hoods  is  about  the  only 
tendency  toward  uniformity  to  be  found  in  the 
British  usage,  all  the  codes  of  the  British,  Irish 
and  Colonial  universities  being  purely  empirical. 
The  codes  of  Oxford.  Cambridge,  Edinbui^ 
and  McGill  (Montreal)  are  given  herewith. 
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pHll<bM>g|awD*f<irdoo(oi«oftlwUiiivsBtrd^^uln^ 

■n  mitda  of  •uper&iiB  Ku-Ect  dotb,  looM  ilMm,  Laitd  with 
rich  dlk  of  ths  color  of  tbs  limnff  of  the  hood  of  tha  graduated 


1.  BUck  atuS.  Gown.  BUck  nlk. 

'.   BUck  ftvit  lined  ud  Hood.   BIm    nlk.    trimmed 
DDB    inch    border  irith  wUta  fur. 

bh.at  „„ 

U.A.  Gown.  BUck  aOk. 

L  BUck  Blk.  Uciod.   Sculet    ckith.   liiwd 
.   BUek  lilk.  Unsd  with  uritb  aisaioa  (ilk. 

B.D.  Oown.  BUckailk.' 

L  BUekdk.  Hood.    Bhie    ulk.   trimmad 


Hood.   Whits   lilk   l 


UndWffadmatti  ihail  wnr  m  pUin  bUck  Muff  gowa,  atX 
UJiog  b^w  tho  loHs,  with  nnuid  iloave  cut  abovo  albow. 

Baclular  <^  Arli. —  BUck  wtaBrotm,  fulling  below  kssa, 
with  fun  ileevfl  cut  to  elbaw  and  tennitutiiu  in  a  ooini 
UmiUr  to  that  of  the  Cunbridae  B.A.)i  hood,  bUck  tHk, 
kntA  with  pale  blue  nlk  ud  edaed  with  white  fur. 

Baclulor  <f  Sdeita.—  The  iribe  ((own  u  Bechekir  of  Mt; 
hood,  black  ulk.  lined  with  yellow  ulk  aod  edged  with  whits 


Gown.  BUfk  (tuff.  Cowu.  BUck  ui 

Hood.   BUck  ituA  trimmed    Hood.    Soirkt 

with  wUm  far.  with  I 


ckitk,     li 


bUckslk. 

D.a 

Gowd.  BUck  (ilk. 
"     '    Scarlet   clotL 
with  pinkn) 

LL.a 

Gown.  BUcbaiUc. 
Hood.   BUckailk^  trimowd 
with  white  fur. 

Goon.  Bbdt  rilk. 

Hood.   BUc^  Blk.  Kned  with 


Oown.  BUckiilk. 
Hood.   BUck    (ilk.    trimmed 
with  white  fur. 
M.D. 
Oown.  Black  lilk. 
Hood.   Scarlet  doUi.  trimmed 

Mu-fi. 

Gown.  BUck  Bill. 


Gown.  Black  iilk. 


Doctore  at  DiTinitr.  Iaw*.  MedieiD*  and  Mniic  are 
entitled  to  wear  ecailet  eown^  faced  and  lined  with  th*  cokir 
tt  tha  liniM  at  the  hood  of  their  mpective  faeiltiee. 


Gown.  BUck  Hi 
Hood,  r    ■    - 


Gown.  BUck  nlk. 


:  Blk,  Haed  with     Hood.    BUck  (ilk,  Uned  with 

white  luk.  crimson  ■ilk,  edged- 

n.D.  with  white  tat. 


Hood.    BUck    doth,    lined 


Hood.  Btac^    doth,    lined    g?^  i!"'i'^K 


D,Sc. 
Gown.  BUdf  (ilk. 
Hood.  Black  nlk.  lined  wttlt 


of  CM  Lmt. —  The  u 


■;  h«>d,  black  lilk. 


■ssz 


cade,    lined    wiUi 


Gown.  BUc^Blk, 
Hood.   Blue    Blk,    trimmc 
with  white  f  ur- 

Lettetaars  entitled  to'wear  a  mrlet  ( 

baid  with  the   cokir  of  the  lining  cf   the  bond   o{   their 


BuAdor  □/  Arckiltdim. —  The  tame  gown  ae  Bacbelon 
d  Arte;  hotid,  black  lilk.  lined  with  wbiu  lilk  and  edgad 

Backder  nt  Uuiit, — The  lame  gown  ai  Bachdori  of  Arta: 
hood.  bUck  lilk,  lined  with  pale  mauve  ailk,  and  edged  with 
whits  fur. 

MasUr  of  AtU. —  BUck  gown  of  ituS  or  nlk,  fsUing  below 

(•imiUr  to  that  of  the  CambRdge  M.A.);  hool  bUdi  (ilk, 
Uned  with  paJe  bhie  (ilk. 

ttaiUr  ti  Stiaia. —  The  lame  gown  aa  MaMcn  o[  Arti; 
hood,  bUck  nlk.  lined  with  jrellow  fiUc 

Dod       — 

hood.K 

DocUr  t/LaiPS- — ■  The  (sme^owtt  aa  Maatera  of  A^;  hood, 

Dedor  ^  Liltralart. —  Tfie  tame  sown  ai  MaiteiBof  Artt; 
hood,  icailet  doth,  lined  with  paU  blue  ailk. 

Doctor  qf  Stinta.—  The  lame  gown  as  Haiten  a(  ArU; 
hood.  Karlet  doth,  lined  with  yeOow  tilk. 

PoOor  tf  Uiaii. —  Hie  (ame  gown  ai  Mastcn  of  Aits;  ■ 
hood,  scnrlet  cloth,  lined  with  pale  mauve  ailk. 

Doctor  of  PUhsofkji.---  The  aame  gown  a>  Maaten  of 

.^_.  i.__j    --»,iei  ckith.  Uned  with  pale  gr ""- 

-._  m««wna 


dadiir  irf  ChdLait.—  The  i 
hood,  scarlet  cloth,  lined  with  French  gny 

Doctora  ol  Lawi,  Docton  of  Civil  Law,  Docton  of  Litera- 
tuie.  Doctor*  of  Sdence.  Doctore  ol  Phibeophy  and  Doctor* 
of  Uulic  shall  be  entitled  to  wear  tor  lulT  drese  a  robe  of 
Bcartet  doth  (aimiUr  in  pattern  to  that  of  the  Csmbrid^s 


color  aa  th*  linms  of 
lilar  to  that  of  ^  Mallen 


LL.D.)  faced  with  ail^  of  th 
reeOKtive  hooda. 

All  iDodi  ahall  be  in  uttsm  airai 
td  Arts  of  Cambridge  Unirenity- 

Dcdergiaduatea  and  ^sduatei  (hall  wear  th*  ordinary 
black  trencher  with  black  taeeel.  but  Docton  at  Lafei 
Doctors  of  Civil  I^w,  Doctors  ot  Liteiamre,  Doctors  of 
Bdence,  Doctors  of  Phitaeophy  and  IXicton  ol  Music  ihsU 
..........       ....      .....  ^^^^  ^y  ....    _._..,._ 


Lt  worn  by  Dociora  of  Laws  of  Cambridge  Univc 


lity. 


The  idea  of  a  well-defined  system  .for  the 
American  colleges  and  univenilies  arose  about 
1893  after  there  had  become  evident  a  decided 
movement  loward  the  use  of  academic  costume 
by  senior  classes,  trustees  and  faculties  outside 
of  the  institutions  named  in  the  opening  par- 
asraph  of  this  article.  The  College  of  Bryn 
Mawr  opened  with  caps,  gowns  ana  hoods  for 
faculty  and  students  in  1885,  the  faculty  of 
Harvard  had  equipped  for  her  250th  aniiivei;- 
sary  in  1886^  the  trustees  of  Yale  about  the 
same  time,  the  seniors  of  WilUams  in  13S3,  the 
seniors  of  Wellesley  for  Tree  Day  in  1684,  the 
Yale,  Union  and  Amherst  seniors  in  1891, 
seniors  of  Harvard,  Oartmoutb,  University  of 
Syracuse  and  several  others  in  1892,  the  facul- 
ties of  Brown  and  The  University  of  Giica^, 
seniors  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Dickin- 
son Wesleyan,  Tufts,  Hampden- Sidney,  Wellg 
Lafayette,  Mount  Ho^okc,  Elmira,  CcJby  and 
many  others  in  1893,  The  movement  was 
essentially  a  student  movement  to  provide  a 
senior  badge  and  to  improve  the  commencement 
,week  exercises,  take  the  vlace  of  the  archaic 
■dress  suit*  or  "swallow-tail*  and  revive  the 
traditions  of  a  continuing  and  related  university 
life.      It    was    approved    partlcohrly    by    tbe 
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•tudeots  on  account  of  its  being  uniform  which 
overcame  all  diEFerences  of  dre^s  and  made  for 
democracy.  It  was  seen  (hat  the  gowns  aided 
grace  and  overcame  awkwardness  in  speaking 
and  that  the  general  efFect  was  to  make  uni- 
versity functions  more  characteristic,  interest- 
ing and  impressive  to  all  beholders.  It  was  dis- 
.  covered  that  oti  account  of  the  improved  ap- 
pearance of  all  wearing  academic  costume,  and 
the  increased  interest  aroused  by  the  dignity  of 
the  ceremonies  that  there  was  better  attendance 
on  the  part  of  trustees,  faculties,  alumni, 
students  and  friends  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 


as  in  the  linings  of  the  hoods  of  Princeton, 
Columbia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Comd],  University  of  California, 
Umversity  of  IlHnois,  University  of  Michigan, 
Northwestern,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Tulane 
and  many  others.  In  order  to  make  variations 
in  combining  the  same  two  colors  when  used  by 
various  institutions,  one  color  is  used  as  the 
field  and  the  second  as  the  chevron ;  another 
institution  reverses  by  using  the  second  color 
as  the  field  and  the  first  as  the  chevron.  Then 
one  is  used  above  the  other  in  the  hood  lining, 
the  dividing  line  being  on  the  line  of  a  chevron 
(partj-per-chevron).  Sometimes  two  or  three 
chevrons  of  tfae  first  color  are  set  on  Ae  field  of 
the  second  color  and  then  two  or  three  chevrons 


«Mb*lori(  C  v>  •"*' 


Doctor*!  Ca.p  Biid  Cmwb. 


American  colleges  were  e 
advantages    of    academic  ...     .,     . 

collegiaie  commission  was  formed  in  1893  ana 
there  was  prepared  a  tentative  draft  of  a 
:imiform  code  lor  caps,  gowns  and  hoods  for 
the   various   degrees,    designed   so   as   to   show 


enjoy  the  full     of  the  second  color 
'----        color.     A  few  loncs 

The  Intercollegiate  system  makes  the  follow 
ing  distinctions  in  the  gowns,  hoods  and  caps. 


use  of  the  college  colors.  Col.  John  , 
,of  the  Princeton  trustees,  President  Seth  Low 
and  Bishop  Potter  of  the  Columbia  trustees. 
Rev.  .Charles  Ray  Palmer  of  the  Yale  trustees 
.and  Chancellor  MacCracken  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity were  the  most  active  members  of  this 
commission,  and  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
called  in  as  a  technical  adviser.  He  prepared 
colored  sketches;  made  op  experimental 
hoods  and  gowns;  and  solved  the  problem  of 
satisfactorily  conibining  two  colors  in  a  hood 
lining  by  the  adaptation  of  the  heraldic  chevron 


(/luKrirailHM.—  Of  bluck  Muff,  opa  or  doand  in  fioDt. 
jiuid  or  poitited  ilnve. 
Baihttiwj,—  Of  black  MuB,  open  or  dond  in  fTont,  lon( 

■teve  with  ilit  in  mpa  part 

Dpibri. —  Of    ■ilk   pfeten. _ .__    _     .... 

■leevt;  fued  doim  the  fronti  uid  bKiml  m  the  d«vtt  with 
bUck  velvet  or  velvet  whoily  or  in  fwit  of  the  color  doisnitcd 
for  the  trimminv  of  the  hood  for  the  doctoTBte  held. 

Praidnlt.  Chancrilirt  and  Dtans  may  *e«r  the  nowni 
trimiTiBd  irilh  gold  braid  and  may  wear  otiier  marki  ofofBce 
not  incoiuiitent  unth  thf  Code. 

lUtmbrn  of  lilt  Gaetrnini  Body  fTVuteti,  lie.)  may  mar 
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Hoods  should  b«  of  material  similar  to  the 
gowns,  are  of  distinctive  shapes  or  lengths  for 
Bachelor,  Master  or  Doctor;  are  lined  with  silk 
showing  the  official  colors  of  the  institution  that 
conferred  the  degree  or  with  which  the  wearer 
is  connected  and  are  trimmed  in  proper  widths 
widi  velvet  distinctive  of  the  degrees  as  follows: 

An*  uid  LUtcn. Whit* 

TheoIogT  and  Dinnity Srulst 

Lam Pureto 

PhilaMrphy Blna 

Sdvua Gold  yellow 

PfaH  Arta Btcwn 

H«dkiiiH Or^n 

Moda Pink 

—  01iv» 

Lii« 

VcMfuaryadaac* .' V. .' Orty 

Libnry  idsDo* I.«moa 

Ph1>««h  .,(,.....,,...  .Liaht  blue 

Di«b 

Siuaanen 

„ „_^.. ,.,  .Crinuon 

OiBtory Gilvar  enr 

Public  hvltb. SafanoBpiidi 

AgiiculttiTe Uu» 

BcoBonici Copper 

CAPS. 

The  Oxford  cap,  of  stufF  or  broadcloth,  is 
worn  for  all  degrees,  but  the  doctorate  is 
entitled  to  a  tassel  of  gold  or  part  gold  and  the 
doctor's  cap  may  be  of  velvet 

Official  Colon.— The  official  colors  for  the 
hood  linings  of  some  of  the  leading  institutions 
of  the  United  States  are  *s  follows : 

Allcghnr NaT/  Mbb,  old  sold  cbavron 

Amnaiit.  - .  ■ Purplo,  wnite  dievr™ 

BoMon SoilM,  whito  cbavron 

Bowdoiii ■ffhito 

Bryn  Uawr , ifti**,  whtta  chevron 

CtitHtat  Inititnt*  of  Tschoologv CuMe"  TtzUa 

CathoHc  Unimnity Papal  yellow,  -^itt  b>m 

Colgau Maroon 

CoUoeeof  the  City  of  New  York Lavmder 

ColondD  Colleec Black,  old  sold  chevron 

OoloiDbia Udit   bins,   white  chevron 

Comett ConMllan.  two  white  chavTont 

Dartmoath Greco 

DePauw Old  gold 

Drake White,  amre  chevron 

Fordham-.... Manjon 

Ooorgetown.. Gray,  btna  dienon 

GeoTBB  Waahington. ..............  Dark  blue,  baff  chevron 

Georoia  School  at  Ttehnolon' Old  gold,  while  chevron 

Goudnr Tuuk  Uoa,  gold  yellow  chevmn 

Hamilton BhH.  buff  cberron 

Harvard Criniion 

HolyCroaa Purple 

Hunter. , Lavender,  white  cbavrtm 

Irutiana White,  red  chavim 

jamea  MiHikin Preabytarian  blue,  white  chevron 

Johai  Hopldai Black,  gold  chevron 

Lafayette Manion,  while  eh-vroo 

Lcland  SUntord  Jr Cardinal 

Louinana  State. . .  .Purple  above  old  gold,  parti-per-chevnin 
Uaaaachuaette  Inititule  of  Techaology, 

Brifht  red.  ailver.sray  chevron 

Miami Blight  red.  while  chevron 

Uouat  Holyoke Light  blue 

New  York T!. Violet 

Nortbweaten Pnr^,  gold  yoUow  chevron 

OberHn Red.  gold  yellow  dienon 

Ohio  3utc Scarlet,  diver  gray  chevron 

PennaylTanw  State  Cotlege Navy  bhM,  while  chevron 

Plincatoii Orange,  bladi  chevron 

Pardiia Bbck.  two  old  goU  cbevnnu 

RadchBe Ciinaon.  while  chevnei 

ReniMlaer  Polytechnic  tnititute.  .WUte.  bright  red  chevron 

Rutgeia ....Scarlet 

ouniBooa. Dark  blue,  gOU  dievioii 

Smilh White,  gold  chevron 

State  Cotlee*  tor  Teachen  (Albany.  N.  Y.l. 

Purple,  wide  sold  yellow  chevron 

Saint  Lawrence. Bright  r*d,  darii  biDin  chevron 

Saint  Low* While,  wide  hhie  dwvron 


chnology Cray,  acarlet  chevron 

White,  cherry  red  chevron 

...........  Brown,  light  blue  chevron 

Olive  green,  li^t  blue  chevron 

L Gold,  Uue  chevron 

iti . .  Bright  red,  two  black  cbevroo* 
.  ..N*vy  blue,  two  orange  chevron* 

Dark  tilue,  red  chevron 

. .  White  above  blue.  pani-per-chevTaa 


Vruvenity  of  North  Carol^ . .  Light  blue,  t< 


-white,  parti-per-chevf 


Uuivenity  ot  Oregon LeinaD  yellow,  dark  green  chevron 

Dniveraity  of  Pennaylvania Rea  blue  chevron 

Univarsty  of  Pitttburgh Navy  blue,  gokd-yellow  chevron 

Ilaivcnity  of  Rooheaur Dandehaii-yeilDW 

Univcrsty  of  Southern  Calitomia Gold  yellow 

Vnivenity  of  TeoBeseM White,  orange  chevron 

Univertity  of  Teia*.  .While  above  oraoge,  parti-par-<:hBTron 

Univeraity  of  Virginia Navy  blue,  orange  chevron 

Univenity  of  Waihington, 

Purple  above  gold,  parti-per-cbenon 

Myrtle  graen.  ltd  cbevion 

, Dark  blue 

Wealayan Cardinil,  wide  blade  chevron 

Western  Reearve White,  acarlet  chevron 

Weat  Virginia.  .Old  gold  above  dark  blue,  paiti-per^bevnn 


Welleilsy. . 


Wheaton  (Mau, 
Wbitauu) 


blue. 


Bhia,   maiie  chevron 
wuuanu Royal  pur]de 

Winlhrop Garnet,  gold  chevron 

Wooater  (Collcae  of) Old  gold,  black  chevron 

Yale Blue 

The  commission  offered  its  code  to  all  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  it  was  soon  officially 
adopted  by  the  leading  universities  and  colleges 
and    genetnlly     understood     to     be     in     effect 


at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  did  the  work  of  register- 
ing the  official  colors  in  their  official  arraiige- 
ments  as  the  various  institutions  adopted  them. 
It  has  required  much  labor  to  keep  distinct  the 
hood  linings  of  more  than  700  institutions  that 
use  the  Intercollegiate  System  in  the  United 
States,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Turkey  Syria 
and  Canada.  Degrees  from  French,  German 
and  Swiss  universities  held  by  residents  of 
America  are  also  shown  bj;  characteristic  linings 
duly  registered  after  suitable  official  action. 
Correct  and  differing  shades  of  the  same  colors 
have  to  be  registered  and  gown  makers  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  keeping  the  colors 
the  same  through  the  passing  years  which  can 
only  be  done  by  havine  considerable  quantities 
woven  to  order  of  each  color,  as  recorded  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
This  bureau  is  working  under  a  charter  granted 
in  1902  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  has  for  its  object  "to 
establish  and  maintain  a  library  relating  to  the 


ticularly  as  to  their  membership  and  their  c.__ 
monial  and  other  public  appearances,  including 
their  gowns,  hoods,  caps,  robes,  badges  banners, 
arms  and  other  regalia  used  on  such  occasions; 
to  maintain  a  register  of  statutes,  codes  and 
usages,  designs  and  descriptions  of  the  articles 
of  academic  costume  and  regalia  with  their  cor- 
rect colors,  materials,  qualities,  sizes,  propor- 
tions and  tiie  arrangement  thereof;  to  promote 


.Google 


sa 
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social  intercourse  among  members  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  above  mentioned.* 

The  bureau  aims  to  keep  irom  confusion  the 
distinctive  details  of  symbolic  academic  costume 
and  to  aid  without  charge  all  institutions  with 
any  information  in  its  possession.  It  invites 
correspondence. 

The  use  of  hoods  by  graduating  classes  has 
been  increasing  in  recent  years  and  candidates 
who  arc  known  as  eligible,  often  don  the  hoods 
for  the  baccalaureate  sermon  or  at  a  special 
ceremony  at  the  beginning  of  commencement 
week  known  as  'Hi  Juvenes'  when  the  names 
of  those  who  have  passed  the  final  examinations 
are  read  off.  The  hoods,  with  their  sMthetic 
brightening  of  the  otherwise  rather  sombre 
costumes  and  iheir  appeal  to  college  spirit  b^ 


ment  lime. 

Bibliography. —  Calthrop,    Dion    Clayton, 

•English  Costume'  (Vol.  JI,  p.  142,  London 
1906)  ;  'Costumes  of  the  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford'  (24  plates,  Oxford)  ;  'Cos- 
tumes of  the  University  of  Cambriage'  (24 
plates,  Cambridge)  ;  Fairholt,  F.  W.,  'Costume 
in  England'  (London  1860);  La  Croix,  Paul, 
•Manners,  Customs  and  Dress  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages'  (London  1877)  ;  Leonard,  Gardner 
C,  'The  Cap  and  Gown  in  America'  (Albany, 
N.  Y.,  1896) ;  Wells,  J.,  'Oxford  and  its  Col- 
leges' (London  1898)  ;  Wells,  J.,  'The  Oxford 
Degree  Ceremony'  (Oxford  1906)  ;  Wood, 
T.  W.,  'EccleMastical  and  Academicid  Colours' 

aondon  1876) ;  Wood,  T.  W.,  'The  Degrees, 
wns  and  Hoods  of  British,  Colonial^  Indian 
and  American  Universities  and  Colleges' 
(London). 

Gabdneb  Oiseu.  Leonabp, 
Director  of  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic 
Costume. 

COSTUME,  EcdesiaaticaL  Hebrew^ 
The  vestments  of  the  Levitical  priesthood 
briefly  enumerated  were  as  follows:  (l)  Draw- 
en  or  "breeches"  of  linen.  (2)  Tumc  of  linen 
concerning  which  Josephus  informs  us  that  it 
reached  to  the  feet,  fitted  close  lo  the  bod;^  and 
was  furnished  with  tight  sleeves.  It  was  girded 
to  the  breast,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
elbow.  (3)  Girdle.  A  strip  of  linen  four 
finders  broad,  Josephus  says,  but,  according  to 
Maimonides,  three  fingers  broad  by  32  cubits  In 
length.  This  was  wound  several  times  round 
the  body,  the  ends  tied  over  the  breast,  leaving 
the  extremities  han^ng  down  to  the  feet ;  in  offi- 
ciating over  a  sacrifice  or  oilier  ceremony  the 
friest  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  to  afford  more 
reedom  of  action.  Elaborate  embroidered 
decoration  was  done  in  scarlet,  purple  and  blue 


Josephus  describes  as  "a  cap,  not  brought  to  a 
conic  form  nor  encircling  the  whole  head  but 
still  covering  more  than  half  of  it,  and  is 
termed  mesnaempktkesT'  These  are  all  of  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  according  to  Mosaic  law, 
of  the  Jewish  priest.  The  high-priest's  vest- 
ments now  follow:  (S)  The  "robe  of  the  ephod* 
consisting  of  a  blue  tunic  that  reached  to  the 
feet,  according  to  some  authorities,  but  only  to 
the  knees,  according  to  others.  This  was  woven 
in  a  single  piece  having  an  aperture  for  insert- 
ing the  head.     Golden  bells  and  pomegranate 


motifs  were  suspended  from  the  hem  alter- 
nately. (6)  Tht  Ephod.  This  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  high-priest's  equipment. 
The  Book  of  Exodus  tells  us  it  was  of  gold, 
blue,  purple  and  scarlet;  Josephus  says  it  "was 
woven  to  the  depth  of  a  cubit  of  several  colors, 
and  it  also  had  sleeves,  nor  did  it  appear  to 
be  made  at  all  differently  from  a  short  coat* 
tt  appears  probable  that  this  vestment  was  com- 
posed of  two  pieces,  Macalister  says,  front 
and  back  buttoned  together  with  two  onyx 
stones,  one  on  each  shoulder,  set  in  bezels  or 
"ouches*  and  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
12  tribes,  six  on  one  and  ^  on  the  other. 
Round  the  waist  was  passed  a  girdle  which  was 
made  of  materials  similar  to  the  ephod  and  em- 
broidered elaborately  with  colored  threads. 
(7)  The  Breast  Piatt.  This  was  a  rectangular 
piece  of  cloth  the  same  as  the  ephod  and  folded 
to  make  a  perfect  square  of  about  nine  inches 
on  each  side.  Twelve  stones  were  fixed  in  this 
in  gold  settings,  arranged  in  four  rows  of  three 
eacL  Each  hgd  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes 
engraved  on  it.  The  stones  are  said  to  have 
been  camelian,  peridot,  emerald,  ruby,  lapis- 
lazuli,  onyx,  sapphire,  banded  agate,  amethyst, 
topaz,  beryl  and  jasper.  This  was  attached  to 
the  ephod  by  two  plaited  or  twisted  gold  chains 
or  rods  wmch  fastened  to  the  bezels  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ephod  and  whose  other  ends 
were  attached  to  gold  rings  on  the  two  upper 
corners  of  the  breast- plate  and  below  by  two 
cords  or  ribbons  passing  from  two  rings  in  the 
lower  comers  to  the  sides  of  the  ephod  above 
the  embroidered  girdle.  (8)  The  Mitre.  The 
h^-priest's  mitre  appears  to  have  differed  from 
the  headdress  of  die  priest  only  in  having  a 
^old  plate  set  in  blue  lace  and  in  having  the 
mscription  *Holy  lo  Jehovah.* 

VcBtmcRtB  of  the  Roman  Church.— The 


Church  at  ihe  Eucharistic  ceremony  (sc 
termed  "sacred  vestments*)  during  the  papacy 
of  Innocent  III  (about  1200)  were  alb  ^rdle, 
amice,  stole,  maniple^  dalmatic,  chasuble, 
sandals,  pall,  stockings,  subcingulum,  mitre, 
gloves,  ring,  staff,  lunide,  orale.  The  'rational* 
was  in  use  in  the  12th  century.  In  eccleaiology 
the  term  vestments  has,  at  times,  included 
churdi    furniture    in    old   inventories    of    the 


implies,  it  ^ 
re^  blue  oi 
I   the   alb   h: 


often   1         --     

century  the  alb  had  a  round  ^Id  plate  ju! 
above  the  lower  hem  on  either  side  as  an  orna- 
ment; sometimes  in  the  same  period  we  find 
rows  of  small  gold  plates  ran^d  round  the 
lower  edge;  these  are,  respectively,  the  alha 
sigillata  and  aJiff  bullata.  Ordinarily,  es- 
pecially in  later  year^,  the  ornamentation  is 
embroidery  in  small  patches,  termed  apparels, 
sewn  on  various  parts  of  the  vestment.  Such 
were  located  as  follows:  Two  rectangular  ones 
just  above  the  lower  hem,  one  in  front,  one  be- 
hind; another  on  the  back  and  one  on  the 
breast;  a  small  patch  was  on  each  cuff  and  a 
narrow  strip  bordering  the  orifice  for  the  head. 
Early  examples  show  two  narrow  strips  running 
down  the  front  and  the  back.  Early  cuff-ap- 
parels encircled  the  entire  wrist  to  become, 
later,  smiall  patches  appearing  above  the  back 
of  the  hand.     Albs  have  to  be  worn  plain  at 
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(called  also  cinguivm),  usually  of  cotton  with 
Ussel  at  each  end.  Some  bore  colored  embroid- 
ery. The  girdle  is  about  four  yards  long.  As 
the  alb  is  drawn  in  and  over  the  girdle  the 
latter  is  sot  seen  in  mediaeval  monuments.  (3) 
Tke  Amict;  called  also  liimeraie  and  anomoiit- 
diitm.  This  was  a  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  intended  at  first  to  act  as  hood;  it  b  still 
-so  worn  in  some  places  in  France  from  All 
Saints  Day  till  Easter.  It  is  the  first  vestment 
to  be  put  on.  The  amice  was  rectangular  (36 
inches  by  25)  and  has  strings  at  each  end  long 
enough  to  go  round  the  body  and  cross  over  the 
breast  Embroidery  (orpkrtys)  ran  along  one 
ot  the  long  sides.  In  its  position  around  the 
neck  it  is  worn  like  a  collar  above  the  other 
vestments,  hut  leaving  the  throat  uncovered. 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge  is  a  small  cross. 
The  amice  was  made  of  I'"''"  (4)  The  Stole. 
Spelled  also  stola.  This  is  a  narrow  strip,  9 
or  10  inches  long,  of  embroidered  work  two  or 
three  iaches  wide.  It  was  at  first  of  even  width 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  bu^  about  the 
L3th  or  14th  century,  it  assumed  a  wider  square 
panel  at  each  end  in  which  crosses  and  other 
decorations  were  embroidered.  This  immediate 
change  in  width  is  modified  in  modem  stoles  by 
a  gradual  increase.  The  stole  is  worn  between 
the  alb  and  chasuble  crossing  over  the  breast 
and  secured  there  by  the  alb  girdle,  but  at 
[iresait  only  during  mass  o£Bciation.  Deacons 
wear  the  stole  over  the  left  shoulder  and  under 
the  right  arm;  bishops  wear  it  between  the  alb 
and  tunicle  hanging  down  on  either  side  of  the 
breast.  In  ancient  times  the  stole  was  made  so 
Ions  as  to  reach  almost  to  the  feet,  thus  showing 
both  ends  below  the  chasuble  of  the  priest  or 
the  still  lower  dalmatic  of  the  bishop.  It  was 
of  intensely  rich  decoration,  sometimes  made 
of  gold  thread  with  very  little  silk.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  days  little  silver  bells,  apparently,  were 
attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  stole.  (5) 
Tke  Maniple.  This  ve«Uncnt  is  of  similar  form 
to  the  stole  and  was  worn,  at  first  over  the 
&igcrs  of  the  left  hand,  later,  for  convenience, 
it  was  suspended  from  the  left  wrist,  in  which 
latter  case  it-is  often  buttoned  or  sewn  on  to 
avoid  its  sUpping  off.  Its  length  varies  from 
three  feet  to  uiree  feet  three  inches  and  its  width 
is  about  three  inches.  (6)  Tke  Dalmctic.  This 
appears  to  have  originated  about  the  9th  century. 
It  is  split  open  a  short  distance  on  both  sides 
and  the  slits  decorated  with'  fringe  (the  deacon's 
dalniatic  is  fringed  only  on  the  left  side). 
Perpendicular  bands  or  horizontal  orphreys 
ornament  the  dalmatic,  which  was  white  up  to  the 
12th  century,  then  the  entire  vestment  became 
elaborately  embroidered  (7)  The  Chasuble. 
The  last  vestment  to  be  put  on  before  celebrat- 
ii^  mass.  It  was  made  from  different  ma- 
terials, velvet,  silk  or  cloth  of  gold,  most  fre- 
quently. For  a  time  in  the  early  medieval 
period  a  hood  was  sewn  to  the  ordinary  chasuble 
when  used  in  processions,  but  it  soon  was  dis- 
placed by  the  cope.  The  early  chasuble  was 
constmcted  of  a  semi-cimilar  piece  of  cknh 
with  a  notch  for  the  neck  cut  out  in  the  centre. 
The  two  straight  edges  were  then  sewn  to- 
gether producing  a  vestment  of  truncated  cone 
tomi.     This  form  created  an  impediment  to 


upward  movement  of  the  arms  of  an  c^datii^ 
priest,  so  it  was  made  of  an  oval  piece  and  an 
open  space  cut  in  the  centre  for  the  head,  this 
left  the  length  of  the  vestment  in  front  and  be- 
hind with  the  short  sides  covering  the  upper 
parts  of  the  arms.  In  modem  Roman  chasubles 
we  find  rather  large  semi-circular  portions  cut 
out  from  the  front  sides,  thus  allowing  the 
hands  to  be  brought  together  without  disar- 
ranging the  draping  of  the  vestment.  At  times 
we  find  another  form  appearing  in  the  Middle 
Ages  beii%  cut  elliptical  and  pomted  at  the  ex- 
tremities, the  "vesica  piscis"  shape,  leaving  the 
front  and  back  ends  in  blunt  points.  Decora- 
tion of  the  chasuble  varies.  Some  were  plain 
(earlier  examples  always),  others  had  embroid- 
ered (orphrey)  ornament  consisting  of  strips 
which  were  sewn  on  the  edge  or  crosswise  on 
front  and  back.  The  less  elaborate  (edge) 
decoraticm  is  found  mostly  on  parish  priests' 
vestments,  while  the  extensive  front  and  back 
embroidery  is  found  more  on  the  monuments 
of  bishops,  abbots  and  other  richer  dignitaries. 
The  Latin  cross  is  often  on  early  chasubles  bade 
and  front,  and  the  modem  vestment  retains  it 
on  the  back.  The  chasuble  surmounts  all  other 
vestments.  (8)  The  Sandals.  The  Roman 
sandal  consisted  of  a  sole  secured  to  the  foot 
by  leather  thottgs.  Some  monastic  orders  re- 
tain this  form,  but  the  colder  Northern  regions 
necessitated  a  change  for  better  foot  protection. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  tradidon  in  the  North- 


displaying  the  bare  surface  of  the  foot  These 
pseudo-sandals  disappeared  in  die  14th  century, 
giving  way  to  shoes  reaching  above  the  ankles 
and  the  'fenestration'  was  represented  by 
lavish  embroidery  with  jewel  and  gold  spangle 
decoration.  (9)  The  Pail.  Spelled  also  pallium. 
This  vestment  signifies  jurisdiction  and  belongs 
to  the  vestments  of  the  Pope,  By  him  it  is 
granted  to  patriarch  primates  and  metropolitans, 
also  at  times  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  bishops. 
■The  pallium  is  woven  of  white  wool,  encircling 
the  upper  part  the  shoulders,  and  Having  the 
bands  hanging  down  before  and  behind.  It  is 
double  on  the  left  side  and  single  on  the  right. 
It  has  four  putple  crosses,  to  wit,  in  the  front, 
and  at  the  bade  and  at  the  two  sides.  It  is 
fastened  with  three  golden  pins."  (Ditraitdi 
Rationale).  This  was  the  early  medixval  fotm, 
the  shoulder  yoke  being  at  right  angles  with 
the  perpendicular  arms  and  forming  a  T  (or 
tau  cross)  ;  later  the  loop  droops  in  front  and 
rear  forming  a  Y.  The  plain  early  palls  were 
fastened  by  pins,  but  with  the  richly  ornamented 
chasiAle  loops  had  to  be  provided;  later  the  pall 
has  been  left  unsecured.  The  tails  of  palls  vary 
as  to  length,  being  from  the  11th  (o  14th  een-- 
tnries  very  long,  then  bring  shortened  more  and 
more,  till  at  present  only  a  little  over  a  foot 
long.  A  small  lead  button  is  sewn  into  the 
tails  to  keep  them  from  riding  up.  Hariiest 
illustrations  of  palls  show  a  single  cross  at  each 
tail  end;  modem  palls  boast  of  no  less  than 
three  crosses  on  each  tail,  four  on  the  shoulder 
band,  worked  in  black.  (10)  The  Stockingt. 
C^led  often  buskins.     These  were,  apparently, 


first  a  papal  vestment  solely,  as  the  bishops 
wore  sandals.  The  episcopal  wardrobe  it»- 
eluded,  however^  the  caliga  by  the  time  of  Ivo 


of  (^rtrcs.     From  a  condition  of  simplici^ 
th^  took  on  enrichments  in  tb«  Middle  Ages. 
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(11)  T/u  Subcingitlum.  This  vestment  haa  be- 
come almost  obsolete.  It  is  a  purtenance  of  the 
Pope  exclusively  and  is  formed  lilce  a  girdle, 
irasses  round  the  alb  and  having  on  the  left 
side  a  maniple-like  appendage.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  14th  century  form.  (12) 
The  Rational.  This  has  also  become  almost 
ol»olete  but  was  worn  early  in  the  Middle  Ages 
\sy  the  bishops  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  higb- 
priest's  breast-plate.  It  was  a  wooden  brooch 
covered  with  enameled  metal  and  fastened,  on 
the  breast  of  the  chaauble.  Few  are  mentioned 
in  the  inventories  of  cathedrals  and  we  have 
little  description  concemio^  their  form,  which 
varied  and  was  probably  similar  to  the  usual 
morse.  It  seems  to  have  disappearedbefore  the 
ISth  century.  (13)  The  Mitre.  A  covering  for 
the  head  on  solemn  ceremonies  by  cardinals, 
tushops  and  the  abbots  of  some  monasteries  by 
special  privilege,  also  b^  the  canons  of  certam 
churches.  A  characteristic  of  the  mitre  is  its 
upper  section  dividing  itself  into  two  peaks: 
but  illustrations  of  the  13th  century  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  bishop's  headdress  was 
closed  above.  The  early  double-pointed  mitre 
was  veiy  low.  In  the  14th  century  it  grew 
more  pointed  and  enriched,   then  attaining  its 

¥-eatest  perfection  of  form  and  decoration, 
he  ornamentation  grew  to  be  most  costly  and 
el^ant,  the  edges  assumed  crockets,  the  apex 
'  ended  in  a  jeweled  cross.  From  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
mitres  kept  growing  higher  and  wider.  There 
are  three  kinds  or  qualities  of  mitres,  viz.:  (1) 
The  Simplex;  (2)  the  Aurifrigiata;  (3)  the 
Pretiosa.  Woodward  thus  defines  them:  'The 
Simplex  is  made  of  plain  white  linen,  or  white 
silk  damask,  with  red  fillets  {infulof).  The 
orphreyed  mitre,  mitra  aurifriqiata,  is  composed 
of  silk  damask,  or  cloth  of  silver  or  gold,  but 
without  plates  of  metal  or  ^any  jewels  except 
seed  pearls.    The  precious  mitre,  mitra  pretiosa. 


a  plain  guard  ring.  The  ring  con^ts  of  a 
circlet  and  ^edous  stone  set  en  cabochon 
(.carbuncle),  never  cut;  and  the  circlet  was 
large  enough  to  pass  over  the  gloved  finger. 
A  sapphire  was  considered  most  appropriate  but 
the  emerald  or  the  ruby  figured  often  in  einsco- 
pal  rings.  (16)  The  Pastoral  Staf.  Termed 
sometimes  biteulus.  A  badge  of  episcopal  dig- 
nity since  early  in  the  Midole  A^pes.  It  had  the 
form  of  a  crutch  (the  tmt  or  cross  potent,  T,  of 
heraldry)  till  the  12th  century,  when  it  assumed 
the  shepherd's  crook  form  in  the  Western 
Church;  the  Greek  Church  retains  the  tau  form  - 
in  its  pateressa  to  this  day.  Since  the  volute 
end  appeared  it  has  assumed  many  forms  and 
its  decoration  has  changed  with  the  periods 
and  styles.  A  favored  form  in  early  days  was 
the  serpent  staff,  the  termination  of  the  volute 
taking  the  shwe  of  a  serpent's  head;  frequently 
also  dragon  forms  appear;  the  loop  often  en- 
closes the  Lamb.  Immediately  beneath  the 
crook  is  a  protmding  member  often  of  knob 
form~-it  is  frequently  called  a  knop  —  evi- 
dently intended  to  afford  a  better  grasp  on 
the  staff.  In  the  Gothic  period  these  knops 
often  take  on  beautiful  architectural  forms 
{tabernacles)  of  intricate  carved  work  in 
lantern  shape.  While  the  Greek  staff  is  short 
and  only  reaches  to  the  hand  (as  symbolic  of 
support),  the  Roman  staff  ranges  from  five  to 
seven  feet  long.  A  cloth  or  scarf  is  attached 
to  the  shaft  of  the  staff,  apparently  for  the 
puriKtse  of  keeping  the  hand's  moisture  from 
tarnishing  it.  It  is  variously  termed  orarium, 
sttdarium,  infula,  etc,  (17i  The  TwUcU,  A 
small  and  short  kind  of  dalmatic  used  by  snb- 
deacons  and  bishops.  The  first  lunides  appear 
about  820;  they  are  of  wool  or  silk.  Passing 
like  other  vestments  from  the  plain  to  the  en~ 
riched-  the  early  plain  tunicles  soon  gave  way 
to  embroidered  ornament  in  a  strip  across  the 
subdeacon's  breast,  then  spreading  out  over  the 


"Except  when  made  from  hard  gold 
beaten  into  thin  plates,  or  of  cloth  of  gold,  its 
color  was  invariably  white,  and  all  the  old 
mitres  known  still  in  existence  have  a  white 
ground.-"  Early  Italian  painters  depicted  mitres 
in  color^  chie^  red  and  crimson.  Lee  says  "the 
plain  mitre  (or  Simplex)  is  used  for  proces- 
sions.' He  states  that  the  Church  used  the 
pretiosa  mitre  over  a  century  after  the  Refor- 
mation ;  'it  was  so  in  the  American  Cburdi, 
at  all  events,  for  Bishop  Seabuiy's  mitre  is  still 
(1877)  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, New  York."  Two  pendants,  termed  in- 
fiufi,  hang  down  from  the  back  of  the  mitre, 
terminating  usually  in  a  gold  fringe.  (14)  The 
"■■  ■  ■  '-■  .  called  also  ckirolheca  and 
tiU 


terminating  usually  m  a  gold  lrmg« 
Episcopal  Gloves-  called  also  ckii 
manifxt.    These  do  not  get  special 


tibe  time  of  Honorius  of  Autun.  They  were 
jeweled  and  richly  embroidered,  sometimes 
studded  with  pearls,  in  the  Uiddle  Ages,  and 
frequently  a   large   stone  *"'  ""  ' — '' 


made  without  s 


i  set  in  the  back. 


'An  oblong  piece  of  white  silk  gauxe  of  some 
length,  striped  across  its  width  with  narrow 
bars,  alternately  gold,  blue  and  red.  It  is  cast 
upon  the  head  of  the  Pope  like  a  hood  and  its 
two  ends  are  wrapped,  oue  over  the  right  and 
the  other  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  thus  kept 
till  the  holy  father  is  clad  in  the  chasuble*  (as 
described  later  in  The  Pope's  Investiture), 
when  the  fanon  is  thrown  back  and  made  to 
bang  smoothly  and  gracefully  round  the 
shoulders  like  a  tippet  or  wide  collar.  (19)  The 
Pectoral  Cross  (see  Crossee).  This  is  a  late 
introduction  appearing  first  in  the  pages  of 
Durandus  and  Innocent  III  (end  of  12tli  cen- 
tury), and  apparently  then  for  the  Pope's  ex- 
clusive use.  Dr.  Rode  finds  a  pectoral  cross  on 
an  ordinary  bishop  in  the  16th  century. 

Other  Vestments.— Besides  the  so-called 
'sacred'  vestments  used  at  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  enumerated  above,  we 
have  the  following  garments  of  the  ecclesiastics : 
Almitce.  Some  writers  declare  the  almuce  or 
amess  is  separate  from  the  amice  (see  above) 
and  thus  describe  it:  *An  ecclesiastical  garment 


third  finger  of  the  right  hand  lAove  the  second 
junt  ana  was  usually  held  in  that  position  by 
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n  the  head  and  allowed  to  hang  di 
In  EnglaocL  before  the  RcformatiDO  the  almuce 
was  worn  by  parish  priests  (parsons)  as  well 
as  by  caDons.  Birella.  Spelled  also  berefta, 
A  square  cap  having  three  or  four  projecting 
comers  rising  from  the  crown.  A  tassel  or 
tuft  appears  in  the  centre  where  these  corners 
come  together.  The  priest  wears  it  on  ap- 
proaching the  altar  to  say  mass,  those  ofliciatitig 
in  the  choir  and  others.  The  biretta  of  a 
cardinal  is  red;  th«t  of  bishops  is  often  purple; 
other  clerics  wear  a  blue  one.  Doctors  of  Di- 
vinity have  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
wear  a  biretta,  and  in  France,  Germany  and 
Spain  it  is  worn  generally  by  the  clergy.  Ca- 
lottt;  the  clerical  skull  cap.  Ccmmtfo.  This  is 
the  cap  belonging  to  the  Pope  and  worn  on 
extra- hturgical  occasions.  It  is  made  up  of  red 
velvet  and  white  fur.  Cassock.  Frequently 
called  after  the  French  term  soutane.  It  is 
the  outer  santient  of  every  oracr  o(  clergy  and 
consists  01  a  long  coat  reachitig  to  the  feet; 
the  clerical  frock.  It  is  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  broad  sash  called  the  ceinture  and  has  an 
upright  collar.  In  the  Roman  Church  priests 
wear  a  black  cassock;  bishops,  purple;  cardi- 
nals, scarlet ;  popes,  white.  In  the  English 
Church  black  is  usual  with  alt  the  clergy,  but 
bishojjs  sometimes  wear  violet.  Cassocks  are 
worn  in  the  choirs  as  well  as  surplices.  Chimerr. 
The  upper  robe  of  a  bishop.  It  is  purple  for 
Roman  prelates,  black  for  Enghsh  clergy.  The 
latter  have  added  lawn  sleeves.  Cope.  Called 
often  by  the  Latin  name,  cappa.  While  the 
pallium  and  pluviale  are  termed  cope  by  some 
writers_,  others  say  this  is  a  choral,  not  Eu- 
charist!^ vestment.  It  is  a  large  semi-circular 
cloak  of  silk  or  other  material,  stiff  with  ^old 
and  embroidered  enrichment.  In  front  it  is 
held  together  by  a  morse  or  clasp,  and  is  worn 
by  the  priest  above  thc-alb  or  surplice.  The 
(]ecoration  (orphreys)  consists  of  two  broad 
bands  from  neck  to  bottom  of  the  garment;  a 
hood  is  behind,  "originally  designed  to  be  drawn 
over  the  head  in  wet  weather,  .  .  ,  hence  the 
term  plwitUe.*  MantelUtla.  A  sleeveless  vest- 
ment of  silk  or  wool,  open  in  front,  but  fast- 
ened, and  reachitig  to  near  the  knees.  It  has 
openings  for  the  arms,  and  a  wide  collar  round 
the  neck.  Cardinals,  bishops,  abbots  wear  it. 
It  covers  the  rochet,  so  that  bishops  do  not  wear 
it  except  outside  their  dioceses,  the  rochet  im- 
covered  being  a  sign  of  jurisdiction.  Cardinals' 
mantellcttas  arc  in  three  colors  (red,  violet  and 
rose),  that  of  the  bishop  of  one  color.  Mosetta. 
This  is  a  papal  garment  but  worn,  with  the 
Pope's  privilege,  uy  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots, 
etc.;  it  is  worn  by  English  canons.  It  is  a  short 
vestment  open  in  front  (but  may  be  buttoned 
over  the  breast)  and  covers  the  shoulders;  it 
has_  a  small  hood  behind.  Painters  generally 
depict  bishops  wearing  the  mozetta  as  it  is  part 
of  their  slate  costume  when  not  ofKciating  in 
sacred  ceremonies.  As  the  moietta  exposes  the 
rochet,  cardinals,  bishops  amd  other  dignitaries 


less  than  five  di^erent  raoiettas.  Of  red  satin 
during  tlie  heated  season  except  on  vigils, 
ember  days,  masses  of  the  dead  and  other 
penitential  ceremonies,  then  it  is  of  red  serge 
or  camlet  The  rest  of  the  year  he  wears  a 
red  velvet   mozetta.   except  on  penitential  or 


sorrowful  occasions,  as  Advent,  Septuagesima. 
Lent,  Vigils,  etc.,  when  his  mozetta  is  of  red 
.  woolen  cloth,  His  mozetta,  from  Holy  Satur- 
day to  Sunday  in  Low  Week  is  of  white  damask. 
Pour  mozettas  belong  to  the  cardinals;  red  or 
purple  silk,  violet  silt,  rose-colored  silk,  violet 
ser^.  Rochet.  A  linen  or  lawn  vestment, 
similar  to  the  surplice  but  sleeveless  or  of  less 
ample  sleevfs,  worn  by  bishops,  abbots  and  at 
times  by  canons.  It  reaches  only  to  the  knees. 
The  uncovered  rochet  is  sign  of  jurisdiction. 
English  bishops  wear  the  rochet  beneath  the 
chimere.  Scapular,  The  hood  and  cloak  of 
the  monastic  orders.  This  term  is  also  used  by 
the  Catholic  Church  to  designate  two  small 
pieces  of  cloth  worn  over  the  shoulders  under 
the  ordinary  garb,  connected  by  cords  and  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  fceL  The  scapular  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  of  Unen  with  a  red  and  blue 
cross;  the  scapular  of  the  Servites  is  of  black 
woolen  material;  that  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  light  blue  cloth;  that  of  the  Passion 
in  red.  Surplice.  A  long,  loose  vestment  worn 
over  the  cassock  in  choir  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacrament.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  ecclesiastical  garments,  and  is  com- 
posed of  white  linen  with  wide  sleeves.  Pugin 
calls  it  an  enlarged  alb.  The  surplice  is  some- 
times termed  colla,  but  others  term  the  sleeve- 
less or  short-sleeved  short  surplice  a  cotta.  The 
Greek  Church  has  a  vestment  termed  omo- 
phorian  which  consists  of  a  long  woolen  band 
enriched  with  embroidered  crosses. 

Papal  VcatmcntB.— In  the  cerema 
the  Pope's  investiture  he  wears  the  1 
triplc-crowntd  head-piece.  Up  to  the  time  ol 
Boniface  VIII  (end  of  13th  century)  the  Pope 
was  decorated  with  a  single  crown ;  he  added 
a  second  crown.  Benedict  XII  (about  U34) 
added  the  third  crown.  The  three  crowns  have 
been  claimed  to  refer  to  the  Trinity,  also  to  his 
power  over  Heaven,  earth  and  purgatory; 
others  affirm  they  denote  temporal  power  over 
the  Roman  slates,  spiritual  power  over  the  souls 
of  men,  and  ruler  over  the  kings  and  potentates 
of  Christendom.  It  has  been  termed  regum, 
paplis  mitra,  phrygium,  etc.  The  cap  is  of  thin 
metal  or  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  the  crown* 
are  of  foliated  gold  adorned  with  pearls,  and 
sometimes  set  with  jewels.  It  is  only  worn  on 
the  most  solemn  ceremonies.  Above  an  alb  of 
fine  linen,  of  which  the  lower  border  is  dec- 
orated with  narrow  lace,  the  Pope  wears  a 
stole  embroidered  with  gold.  An  ample  mantle 
covers  the;)onliff's  body;  it  is  termed  a  pluviate, 
fastened  in  front  by  a  magnificent  clasp 
(agrafe)  enriched  with  pearls.  The  pearls  are 
arranged  in  a  triangle,  while  in  the  fomude 
(mentioned  above)  of  the  cardinals  they  are 
in  a  perpendicular  line.  It  is  a  souvenir  of  Uie 
rational  (breastplate)  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
In  celebrating  mass  the  Pope  never  wears  the 
tiars  but  a  mitre,  the  same  as  that  of  a  bishop. 
But  what  is  termed  the  mitra  pretiota  differs 
from  that  of  a  bishop  in  being  decorated  in 
front  with  a  ^late  of  gold,  reminder  of  the 
mitre  of  the  high  priest  of  Mosaic  law.  Be- 
sides a  white  soutane  (cassock)  and  rochet  (se« 
above'}  the  Poi>e  is  clothed  with  an  amice  and 
an  alb  drawn  in  at  the  loins.  The  cardinal- 
deacon  now  hands  him  the  pectoral  cross,  en- 
riched with  sapjAires.  and  the  fanoa.  whi<ii 
later  covers  the  shoulders  and  part  of  the  breast 
The  stole,  of  which  the  two  ends  hang  down, 
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is  then  covered  aver  by  the  sub-diaconal  tunic. 

The  pontifT  is  lastly  dressed  in  a.  chasuble  on 
which  the  fanon  is  lowered,  and  on  this  last  is 
placed  a  pa.11.  In  reception,  in  his  apartment, 
when  not  giving  audience,  the  Pope  is  clothed 
in  a  white  cassock  (this  white  cassock  has  been 
worn  by  the  popes  since  early  centuries).  The 
shoulders  are  covered  with  a  soprano  or  kind 
of  cape  with  short  sleeves,  also  of  white.  The 
pectoral  cross  never  appears.  In  the  indoor 
costume  the  Pope  wears  a  hat  of  red  siOc 
bordered  with  gold.  Generally,  he  wears  a 
rochet  of  lace  over  which  is  a  red  mosetia, 
bordered  with  ermine,  and  a  stole.  On  the 
vigil  of  Quasimodo  the  head  of  the  Pope  is 
covered  with  a  white  calottr  (Axlt  cap).  His 
footcoverin^  of  cloth  has  on  its  upper  part  a 
cross  embroidered  in  gold.  The  Pope's  ring  is 
conferred  in  conclave  and  is  adorned  with  a 
representation  of  Saint  Peter  fishing  and  the 
pontiff's  sign  manual.  On  the  death  of  the  Pope 
the  ring  is  broken ;  his  sticcessor  always  receives 
a  new  ring. 

Costome  of  the  Monastic  Orders. —  The 
characteristics  of  the  outer  robes  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  monks  are  as  follows :  Bene- 
<fictines,  all  black.  Branches  of  same :  Camaldo- 
lites,  black;  Carthusians,  white  habit,  sandaled 
feet ;  but  wore  ton?  black  cloak  and  hood  out 
of  boundaries;  Vallombrosans,  pale  ash  color 
or  light  gray  h^it;  Cistercians  and  Trappists, 
white  habit  and  cowlj  Olivetans,  white  habit; 
Oratorians,  black  habit;  Basiiians,  black  habit. 
Branches  of  the  Augustinians :  P reman stra ten- 
sions, habit  brown  or  black,  white  cloak;  Serv- 
itcs,  habit  black,  leather  girdle,  and  cape; 
Trinitarians,  white  habit  with  blue  or  red  cross 
on  breast;  Briggitines,  black  habit;  Order  o£ 
Mercy,  white  habit.  Mendicant  Orders ;  Fran- 
d scans  are  generally  bare-foated  or  sandaled, 
their  habit,  originally  gray,  changed  (after  two 
centuries)  to  dark  brawn  with  knotted  cord 
around  waist.  Branches  of  Franciscans :  Ca- 
puchins, dark  brown  habit  with  long  pointed 
hood,  termed  capucke;  Poor  Clares  (nuns), 
gray  or  brown  habit  and  cord,  black  veil; 
Observants,  gray  habit  and  cord;  Cordeliers, 
brown  habit  and  cord;  Minimes,  brown  habit, 
short  scapiilary  with  rounded  ends  and  cord  of 
Saint  Francis.  Dominican  Order,  white  habit 
under  long  black  cloak  wilh  hood.  Carmelites, 
dark  brown  habit,  long  scapulary,  white  mantle 
—  the  Scaizi  branch  is  barefooted.  Jesuits, 
black  habit,  straight  black  cassock,  square  blade 
cap     (birella).      Paulists,    black    cassock    and 
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Jahrhunderten'  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  1898)  ; 
id,  'Die  liturgische  Gewandung  im  Occident  und 
Orient  nach  Ursprung  und  Entwickelung,  Ver- 
wendung.  und  Symbolik'  fib,  1907)  ;  Bumpus, 
J.  W.,  'A  Dictionary  of  Ecclesiastical  Terms' 
(London  1911) ;  Cripon,  T„  'Costume  ecclesias- 


1868);  Goldsmith,  E.  E.,  'Sacred  Symbols  in 
Art>  (New  York  1912)  ;  Lee,  F.  G.,  'A  Glossary 
of  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms'  (Lon- 
don 1877);  Macalister,  R.  A.  S.,  'Ecclesiastical 
Vestments ;  their  History  and  Development' 
(London  1896) ;  Nainfa,  Rev.  J.  A.,  'Costume 
of  Prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  according  to 
Rome  Etiquette'  (Baltimore  1909)  ;  Perugini, 
G..  and  Helyot,  P.,  'Album  ou  Collection  com- 

g'cte  et  historiquc  des  Costumes  de  la  Cour  de 
ome,  des  Ordres  monastiques,  religieux  el 
militaires,  et  des  Congregations  sicutaires  des 
deux  Sexes'  (Paris  1862)  ;  Pngin,  A.  N.  W., 
'Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and  Cos- 
tume' (London  1868)  ;  Wieti,  F.  K.,  'Abbildnn- 
gen  sammtlicher  gnstlichen  Orden  mannlichen 
und  weiblichen  Geschlechts  in  der  katholischen 
Kirche'  (Prague  1821);  Woodward,  J.,  'A 
Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry'  (Edin- 
burgh 1893). 

ClEH EMT  W.   COUUBE. 

COSTUS,  or  COSTUS  ARABICUS,  an 

aromatic  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  is  the 
dried  root  of  Aflotarts  auricuhia,  a  composite 
plant,  and  is  not  derived  from  the  plant  Costus 
arabicus,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  moist  open  slopes  surrounding  the 
valley  of  Cashmere.  The  roots  are  there  burned 
as  incense.  Hiey  have  a  strong,  aromatic,  pun- 
gent odor,  and  are  employed  in  protecting  bales 
of  shawls  from  moths.  It  is  also  used  in  India 
as  a  hair  wa^h,  as  a  stimulant  in  cholera  and  as 
a  stimulating  ointmenL 

COT,  kot,  Pierre  Auguste,  French  painter; 
b.  Bedarieux,  17  Feb.  1838;  d.  Parit  18  Aug. 
t8S3.  He  studied  under  Cogniet,  Obanel  and 
Bouguereau.  Among  his  works  are  'Spring 
Time'  (Brooklyn  Museum) ;  'Prometheus' ; 
'Moreille';  'The  Swing';  and  'The  Storm,' 
often  called  'Paul  and  Virginia'  (in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  .York). 

COTABATQ,    ko-ta-ba't^.    Philippines,    s 

eovince  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  oi 
indanao;  area,  including  dependent  islands, 
8,344  square  miles.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Grande  River  of  Mindanao,  known  also  as  the 
Pnlangui,  the  largest  river  of  the  Philippines. 
The  province  is  ue  most  fertile  in  the  island, 
and  rice,  sugarcane,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  com 
and  vegetables  are  raised  for  home  consumption. 
The  gutta-percha  trade  is  quite  large  and  is 
controlled  by  Chinese.  The  first  United  States 
military  station  was  established  in  1899,  and  in 
1903  the  province  was  placed  under  civil  gov- 
ernment   Pop.  4,150. 

C0T4,  k5-ta',  Anreolc  Suior,  Canadian 
artist :  b.  Arthabaska,  Quebec  province,  1870. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Commercial  Academy, 
Arthabaska,  and  as  a  youth  was  employed  in 
Montreal  in  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of 
churches  and  public  buildings.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1891,  where  he  studied  under  Bonnat 
and  Lefebvre  and  won  the  grand  prize  for  the 
competitive  picture.  'The  Death  of  Archimedes' 
in  189&  He  began  exhibiting  in  the  Saton  in 
1894.  In  1907  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  was 
commissioned  by  the  Dominion  government  to 
execute  panel  decorations  and  illustrations  for 
the  Parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa.  'The  Land- 
ing of  Jacques  Carticr  in  Canada'  and  'The 
Landing  of  Champlain  at  Quebec'  are  two  of 
the  best  known  of  his  histoncal  pieces;  his  por-  ! 

trait  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the  Parliament  | 
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btnldings  is  a  Bood  example  of  his  skit)  in 
portraiture ;  and  in  sculpture,  his  ^Habitant 
Drawing  Wood.* 

C6tE  D'OH,  k6t-d6r,  France,  a  depart- 
ment formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Bui^ndy;  area,  3,392  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  in  general  rather  elevated  and  is 
traversed  hy  a  chain  of  hills  forming  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Cevennes  and  the 
Vosges.  A  great  part  of  the  department  is 
covered  with  forests.  The  valleys  and  plains 
are  fertile  and  there  is  good  pasture  lancl;  but 
vine  culture  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch 
of  industry.  The  wines  of  the  department  are 
celebrated.  Cote  d'Or  is  watered  oy  the  Seine, 
which  rises  in  the  northwest,  and  by  several  of 
its  branches ;  by  the  Saone  and  by  Arroux,  a 
tributary  of  the  Loire,  The  climate  is  temper- 
ate; iron,  coal,  marble,  gypsum  and  lithographic 
stones  are  found  the  first  in  large  quantities. 
Cote  d'Or  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements, 
36  cantons  and  717  communes.  Capital,  Dijon. 
Pop.  350.044. 

C6TE-D'0R  (hill,  or  hUlside  o£  gold),  a 
chain  of  mountains  in  France  which  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Saone  from  the  basins  of  the 
Seine  and  Loire,  and  connects  the  Cevennes 
with  the  Vosges.  The  name  has  special  refer- 
ence to  a  small  chain  in  Burgundy,  so  called 
from  the  abundance  of  excellent  wjne  which 
they  yield.  Their  height  varies  from  1,400  to 
1,800  feet.  The  chain  runs  from  north-northeast 
to  south-southwest  and  is  about  ISO  miles  long, 
beginning  at  the  plateau  of  Langres  and  extend- 
ing to  tne  sources  of  the  Bourbince  and  the 
Dheune. 

COTES,  kots,  Roger,  English  mathemati- 
cian-, b.  Burbage,  Leicestershire,  10  July  1682; 
d.  Cambridge,  England.  5  June  1716.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1706  became  first  Flumian  professor  of  astron- 
omy and  natural  philosophy  in  his  university. 
In  1713  there  appeared  a  new  edition  of  New- 
ton's 'Principia,'  thoroughly  revised  by  the 
author  with  flie  assistance  of  Cotes,  and  con- 
taining an  able  defense  of  Newton's  system 
from  the  pen  of  the  latter.  Cotes  published 
only  one  independent  work,  an  essay  entitled 
'Logometria'  (1713)  ;  but  after  his  death  there 
appeared  a  volume  entitled  'Harmonia  Men- 
surarum'  (1722).  His  name  is  still  given  to  a 
theorem  discovered  by  him  relative  to  the 
circle.  The  correspondence  of  Newton  and 
Colca   was   published  in   18S0.     Newton   is   re- 

Eorted  to  have  said:  •Had  Cotes  lived  we  might 
ave  known  something.* 
COTES,  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  Cana- 
dian author :  b.  Brantf ord,  Ontario,  Canadai, 
1862.  She  entered  journalism  as  a  correspond- 
ent for  several  Canadian  and  American  news- 
papers at  the  Cotton  Centennial  in  New  Orleans 
in  1884-85;  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Washing- 
ton Poslf  Toronto  Globe  and  Montreal  Star; 
married  m  1891  Everard  C.  Cotes,  Simla,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  India,  Her  books  include 
<A  Social   Departure>    (1890)  ;    'An  American 


Simple  Adventure  of  a  Mem  Sahib' ;  'His  Honor 
and  a  Lady';  'A  Voyage  of  Consolation' 
{1898) ;  'The  Path  of  a  Star'  (1899)  ;  'On  the 
Other  Side  of  the  Latch'  (1901);  'Those  De- 
S^tfnl    Americans'     (I9CB);    'Cinderella    of 


Canada'  (1908);  <The  Consort'  (1912);  'Her 
Royal  Happiness'  (1915). 

COTES-DU-NORD,  kot'dii-n5r',  France, 
a  maritime  department  in  the  north,  forming 
part  of  andent  Brittany;  capital,  Saint  Brieuc; 
area,  2,786  square  miles.  The  coast  extends 
about  150  miles;  the  herring,  pilchar  and  mack- 
erel fishing  is  actively  pursued.  One  of  the 
main  branches  of  industry  is  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  horses;  and  in  manufacturing  the 
spinning  of  fiax  and  hemp  and  the  weaving  of 
linen  and  sail-cloth.  Among  the  minerals  are 
iron,  lead  and  granite.     Fop,  605,523. 

COTGRAVB,  Handle,  English  lexicog- 
rapher: b.  Cheshire;  d.  probably  1634.,  He  was 
secretary  to  William  Cecil  Lord  Burghley,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  the  French- English  diction- 
ary by  which  alone  he  is  remembered.  This 
work  appeared  in  1611,  and  is  important  not 
only  as  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  as  a 
valuable  source  of  material  for  the  elucidation 
of  *e  philology  of  the  English  and  French 
languages.  It  was  remarkably  accurate  and 
reliable  for  its  time,  and  has  been  several  times 
reissued.     Of    Coigrave's    life    very    little    is 

COTHURNUS,  ko-thfr'nfls.  See  Buskin, 
COTIDAL,  k6-t!'dal,  having  the  tides  at 
the  same,  moment  of  time.  Cotidal  lines  are 
imaginary  lines  marked  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  indicating  where  the  tides  are  in  the 
same  state  at  the  same  time. 

COTILLON,  kO-til'yon,  a  lively  dance  of 
French  origin  performed  by  eight  persons  to- 
gether, resembling  the  quadrille  which  super- 
seded it.  The  name  is  now  given  to  a  dance 
which  often  winds  up  a  ball,  and  which  is 
danced  with  any  number  of  dancers  and  with 


„    __  .  ;iy    changed.      Consult    Grove, 

'Dandng'    (in  the  "Badminton  Library,"  Lon- 
don and  Boston  1895). 

COTIN,  ko-tah,  Charles,  French  author: 
b,  Paris  1604;  d,  there,  January  1682,  He  is 
indebted  for  his  notoriety,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  satires  of  Boileau,  Among  his  poems 
are  some  which  rise  above  mediocrity.  It  has 
often  been  supposed  that  Boileau  introduced  the 
name  of  Cotin  into  his  satires  because  it  fur- 
nished a  convenient  rhyme,  and  Moore  refers 
(his  in  his  'Life  of  Byron.'    Unluckily  his 

ii;.„  J ..„ —  1,: enemy  in  Molierc, 

'  introduced  him 


follies  drew  u 

who  in  his  'I  _  _  .       . 

on  the  stage  and  exposed  him  to  ridicule  under 

die  name  Trissotin.  which  Moliere  at  first  wrote 

■Tricotin."      His   knowledge    of    Oriental    and 

classic  languages  was  extensive  and  he  was  a 

member   of   the  literary   drcle  of   tfie   H6tel 

Rambouillet.    He  was  an  abb£  and  a  successful 

preacher.     His  'CEuvres  Melees'  appeared  in 

1659  and  his  'CEuvrcs  Galantes'  in  1663, 

COTINGIDA,  an  extensive  family  of 
passerine  birds,  the  cotingas  allied  to  flycatchers, 
and  inhabiting  the  forests  of  tropical  America. 
They  are  of  moderate  or  small  size;  frequent 
tall  trees  in  most  cases ;  and  feed  on  insects. 
snails,  etc.,  and  also  largely  on  berries  and 
other  small  fruits.  The  plumage  is  ordinarily- 
plain,  rufous,  green  or  gray,  the  females  being 
nearly  always  dull,  although  many  of  the  males 
are  very  brilliant,  and  some  spedes  are  extraor^ 
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diaary  among  forest-birds  in  beiiw  pure  white: 
The  cotingas  include  some  celebrated  Soudt 
American  species,  as  the  bill-bird,  lunbrdla- 
bird  and  cou-of-the-rock. 

COTNER  UNIVERSITY,  located  at 
Bethany,  Neb.,  was  founded  in  1889  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  its  most  liberal 
patrons.  The  first  building  wa3  erected  on  a 
prairie  farm  about  five  miles  from  Lincoln 
(q.v.),  and  the  college  was  called  Corner.  By 
me  ^e  of  lots  a  fund  was  obtained  for  the 
school,  and  the  village  of  Bethany,  which  has 
grown  up  around  the  university,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,200.  In  1915-16  there  were 
cormected  with  the  school  27  professors  and 
instructors,  and,  in  the  college  department,  256 
students.  The  library  containetf  about  5,000 
volumes :  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  valued 
at  $134,000.  The  school  has  the  following  de- 
partments: College  of  Liberal  Arts,  embracing 
all  branches  of  a  university  course,  leadii^  to 
A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees;  Normal  College,  for 
training  teachers,  leading  to  first  grade  and  life 
professional  certificates;  Biblical  College,  for 
training  preachers  and  mission  workers;  Acad- 
emy, corresponding  to  the  regular  four  years' 
high  school  course;  School  of  Art,  School  of 
Music,  School  of  Expression,  Commercial 
School  and  School  of  Home  Economics. 

GOTO,  the  reddish-brown,  aromatic  and 
slightly  bitter  bark  from  various  South  Ameri- 
can sources,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  Pali- 
courea  densiflora,  order  Rnhiacea.  It  contains 
the  substance  Coloine,  Ci.HaO.,  which  has 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal 
disorders. 

COTONKASTKR,  ka-to-ne-is'ter,  a  ^nus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  family  Rosacea.  They 
are  closely  related  to  CratKgua,  but  the  fnut 
consists  of  bony  carpels,  each  containing  two 
similar  ovules.  There  are  some  20  species, 
mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  western  Asia. 
The  plant  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  some  of 
the  species  being  evergreen.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced and  cultivated  in  the  United  States  and 
England  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  having  bright 
rea  fruit  which  remains  throughout  the  winter. 
The  evergreen  or  iire-thom  (C.  pyracantka) 
is  a  species  which  has  escaped  from  cultivation 
and  is  found  wild  among  the  thickets  about 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  Several  species, 
among  which  are  C.  microphylla  and  C.  rotundi- 
folia,  come  from  IndiiL  and  are  especially  used 
for  covering  walls  ana  rock-work.  The  seeds 
of  these  are  said  to  contain  pnissic  acid, 
Cotoneasiers  thrive  in  any  ^ood,  well-drained 
garden  soil  not  too  shadily  situated. 

COTOPAXI,  ka-to-paTifi  or  k6-t5-paksn. 
the  most  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  of  the 
Andes,  in  Ecuador,  about  60  miles  northeast  of 
Chimboraxo ;  lat.  O'"  43'  S,,  long.  78°  W  W.  Its 
Ul^er  portion,  a  perfect  cone  4,400  feet  in 
height  and  perpetually  snow-covered  save  near 
the  crater,  ^ows  conspicuously.  This  covering 
of  snow  conceals  from  the  eye  of  the  observer 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  No  point  or 
mass  of  rock  penetrates  the  coating  of  snow 
and  ice,  or  br<siks  the  exact  regtilarity  of  the 
conical  figure.  The  crater  is  surrounded^  by  a 
small  circular  wall,  which,  when  viewed 
through  a  telescope,  appears  like  a  parapet.    Its 


height  above  the  sea  is  19,550  feet.  The  vaDer 
at  Its  foot  however,  is  itself  9,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Remarkable  eruptions,  spreading  de- 
struction over  the  surrounding  plains,  took 
place  in  1698,  1738,  1742.  1744,  1766,  1803  and 
1877.  In  1608  the  eruption  destroyed  the  city  of 
Tacunga,  with  tfaree-iourths  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  other  settlements.  In  1744  its  roarings  were 
heard  as  far  as  Honda,  on  the  Magdalena,  600 
miles  distant.  With  respect  to  the  explosion 
of  1803,  Humboldt  observes:  "At  the  port  of 
Guayaauil,  52  leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line 
from  uie  crater,  we  heard  day  and  night  the 
noise  of  this  volcano,  like  continued  discharges 
of  a  battery;  and  we  distinguished  these  tre- 
mendous sounds  even  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.* 
A  similar  eruption  took  place  in  1885.  Part  of 
a  neighboring  village  was  overwhelmed ;  and  at 
Guayaquil  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  incessant 
discharges  of  heavy  artillery,  shaking  the  earth 
and  causing  doors  and  windows  to  rattle.  Hum- 
boldt found  it  difhcult  to  ascend  the  mountain 
as  far  as  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  he 
pronounced  it  impossible  to  reach  the  summit. 
It  has  been  ascended,  however,  at  least  twice,  on 
the  latter  occasion  by  Mr.  Whymper  in  1880, 
who  remained  24  hours  on  the  top.  He  reports 
that  more  or  less  smoke  and  steam  are  always 
issuing  from  the  crater.  The  most  recent  vio- 
lent eruption  occurred  in  1903. 

COTSWOLD.    See  Sheep,  Dome6TIC 

GOTTA,  kot'ta,  Johatm  Friedrich,  Baron 
CoTTENDOHF,  German  pubhsher;  b.  Stuttgart,  27 
April  1764;  d.  there,  29  Dec  1832.  He  began 
business  at  Tiibingen,  but  in  1811  removeato 
Stuttgart.  He  was  the  publisher  for  many  great 
writers  in  Germany,  including  Goethe.  Schiller, 
Wieland,  Richter,  Uhbnd,  Fichte.  Hegel,  the 
Humboldts  and  others.  He  published  Schiller's 
'Horen'  (1795)  and  the  AUgetneine  Zeitimg  at 
Augsburg  (1798) .  In  politics  he  bent  his  efforts 
toward  soaal  reform,  especially  toward  the  im- 
provement of  his  estates  and  the  abolishment 
of  serfdom. 

COTTAGE,  originally  a  small  house  with 
no  land  attadied  to  it.  Such  erections  were  dis- 
couraged by  old  English  law.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  erect  a  collage  unless  four  acres  of 
freehold  land  were  attadied  to  it;  and  no  more 
than  one  family  was  to  inhabit  it  It  had  usually 
no  second  story,  and  was  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
very  rarely  of  wood.  Recently  the  term  has 
been  extended  to  mean  country  houses  of  mod- 
erate extent,  and  especially  summer  residences 
of  well-to-do  families. 

COTTER,  Joseph  B.,  American  Roman 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  Liverpool,  England,  1844; 
d.  Winona,  Minn.,  1909.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1830,  studied  theology  at  Saint  John's 
Universih-,  College ville,  Minn.,  was  ordained 
priest  18/1,  and  was  pastor  of  Saint  Thomas' 
Church,  Winona,  Minn.,  1871-89,  when  he  was 
consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
see  of  Winona.  He  was  a  pronounced  advocate 
of  total  abstinence,  and  was  three  times  presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of 
America. 

COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT,  The. 
This  poem,  written  while  Bums  was  farming 
and  composing  poetry  at  Moss^el,  in  1785, 
depicts  "the  lowly  tram"  of  life  that  the  poet 
best  knew.  Although  in  origin  and  form  the 
poem  is  a  hybrid  — the  plan  and  title  s' 
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tor  Ferguuoa's  'Farmer's  In^e' ;  the  scene  and 
seniimcnt  reminiscent  of  Gray  and  Goldsmith; 
the  form  a  medley  of  English  and  Scottish 
idiom  in  Spenserian  stania  —  the  inspiration 
and  spirit  are  native.  The  poet's  brother  tells 
us  that  *the  Cotter  is  an  exact  cop^  of  my 
father  in  his  manners,  his  family  devotions,  and 
exhortations.*  It  is  with  genuine  affection  that 
Bums  has  pictured  the  home-coming  of  'the 
toil-wom  Cotter'  and  his  bairns,  the  welcome 
to  the  "neebor-lad,"  'the  cheerful  supper,*  the 
family  worshi(>  around  the  ioRle.  This  homely 
realism,  this  sincerity  of  feeling,  have  ^ven  to 
the  poem  not  only  its  instant  popularity,  but 
its  enduring  place  m  English  literature.  Modem 
readers  may  5nd  both  forced  sentimentality  «nd 
artificial  poetry  in  those  stanzas  in  which  Bums 
wholly  abandons  his  native  idiom,  and  with  it 
his  poetic  instinct,  for  iiilted  eulogy  of  stm^ile 
love  and  piety,  and  rhetorical  scorn  of  betraying 
villainy  and  religion's  pomp.  But  no  one  can 
fail  to  feel,  in  the  scene  itself  and  in  the  final 
statuas,  that  truest  love  of  country  that  is  love 
of  man.  It  is  this  humanity  that  has  made 
Burns  not  only  'the  patriot-bard,'  but  the  poet 
of  democracy,  and  'The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night>  not  only  a  Scottish  interior,  but  an  idyl 
of  the  people.  Consult  'Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature*  (Vol.  XI,  Qiap.  10}  and 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

FsANcra  W.  CuTUK. 
COTTET,  Wa',  Charles,  French  landscape 
and  genre  painter:   b.  Puy,  Haute-Loire,  1863. 
Me    studied  under  Maillard  at  the  Acadimie 

Kien  and  under  Roll.  He  at  first  joined  the 
pressionists  and  later  helped  to  found  the 
Social*  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  is 
known  chiefly  as  a  painter  of  Breton  subjects. 
A  cycle  of  10  landscapes,  entitled  'The  Country 
of  the  Sea*  (1905),  several  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Luxembourg,  attracted  wide  attention.  He 
also  painted  many  Venetian,  Egyptian,  Algerian 
and  Sftanish  subjects.  There  are  also  a  few 
Icelandic  landscapes  by  him.  His  paintings  in- 
clude 'The  Port  of  Camaret^'  and  others  in 
the  Luxembourg  Museum;  'Going  to  Church 
in  Brittany*  (Vienna)  ;  <A  Moonlirfit  Night' 
(Philadelphia) :  'Breton  Women  in  Mourning' 

SGncinnati).  He  is  represented  also  in  Buf- 
alo  and  Providence,  and  is  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

COTTIER  TENURE,  a  system  of  tenure 
according  to  which  laborers  rent  small  portions 
of  land  directl}'  from  the  owner,  or  from  a 
farmer,  often  giving  personal  service  as  part  of 
the  rent,  and  holding  by  annual  tenancy.  Later 
the  'cottiers*  was  used  to  denote  peasant 
farmers  whose  rent  was  determined  by  com- 
petition. Ireland  wag  the  chief  representative  of 
this  system.  The  same  class  was  called 
'crofter*  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  enact- 
ments of  land  laws  by  Parliament  has  changed 
the  situation  and  alleviated  the  resulting  evil 
conditioDs  to  some  degree.  See  Iush  Land 
Laws. 

COTTIN,  ket-tiA,  Huia  (called  also 
Sophie)  RiateAu,  better  known  as  Madaue 
CoTTiN,  French  novelist:  b.  Paris,  22  March 
1770;  d.  25  Aug.  1807.  In  1790  she  married  M. 
Cottin,  a  banker  of  Bordeaux,  who  died  in  1793, 
and  thenceforth  she  followed  literature.  Her 
best-known  work  is  'Elizabeth,  ou  les  exilds  de 
StbMe'    which    was   imitated    by    Xavier   de 


Maistre  in  'La  jeone  Sibitienne.*  It  was' 
translated  into  English  by  G.  R.  Lockwood 
(New  York  1869);  other  novels  arc  'Oaire 
d'Albe';  'Malvina' ;  'Amflie' ;  and  'Mathilde.> 
Consult  Saint-Beuve,  '(^useries  du  Lundi'  (Vol. 
XH);  and  Kavanaugh,  JuUa,  'French  Women 
of  Letters'  (Leipzig  181^). 

COTTLE,  Joteph,  English  bookseller  and 
author:  b.  1770:  d.  Bristol,  7  June  1853.  The 
earliest  poems  of  Southey  and  Coleridtce  were 
published  by  him,  and  these  two  poets  in  later 
life  expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  assist- 
ance and  kindness  to  them.  He  also  published 
Coleridge's  periodical,  The  Watchman,  and  the 
'Lyrical  Ballads  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth' 
(1798).  He  then  retired  from  business.  His 
own  works  include  'Malvern  Hills';  'John  the 
Baptist' ;  'Alfred,  an  Epic' ;  'The  Messiah.' 
Cottle's  poems,  and  those  by  his  brother,  Amos, 
are  sadriied  m  Byron's  'English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.'  A  prose  work,  'E^rly 
Recollections,'  chiefly  relating  to  Samuel  Taylor 
CoimAgt:  (1837).  is  marked  by  glaring  bad 
taste,  thoud)  It  has  some  value  as  containing 
many  details  of  the  early  life  of  the  poet.  A 
second  edition  appeared  (1847),  entitled  'Rem- 
iniscences of  Coleridge  and  Southey.' 

COTTON,  Charlea,  English  poet  and  trans- 
lator :  b.  Beresford  HalL  Staffordshire,  28  April 
1630;  d.  Westminster,  February  1687.  In  1658 
he  inherited  his  father's  estates,  near  the  river 
Dove,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  built  a  fishing 
house,  in  which  he  entertained  for  years  his 
friend  Iraak  Walton.  His  works  are  numerous 
and  nearly  all  in  verse,  including  '  Scarronides, 


indelicate  burlesque ;  and  a  translation  of  Mon- 
taigne's 'Essays'  (1685),  his  best  work.  After 
the  death  of  Cotton  a  volume  was  published, 
entitled  'Poems  on  Several  Occauons.'  He 
also  translated  'Horace,'  a  tragedy  of  Cor- 
neille  (16711 ;  but  the  work  by  which  he  will  be 
best  remembered  is  the  part  which  he  added  to 
the  fifth  edition  of  Walton's  Complete  Angler — 
'Instructions  How  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  and 
Grayling  in  a  Gear  Stream.' 

COTTON,  Charles  Stanhope,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  IS  Feb.  1843; 
d.  Nice,  19  Feb.  1909.  He  entered  the  Naval 
Academy  1858,  served  on  the  frigate  Saint  Law~ 
rente,  which  captured  the  Confederate  privateer 
Petrel,  in  July  1861 ;  on  the  flagship  Minnesota 
1861-63;  took  part  in  the  battle  between  the 
Monilor  and  Merrimac  8-9   March   1862;   and 


Morgan.  He  was  promoted  commander,  2S 
April  1S77,  and  was  on  the  Asiatic  station 
1^0-83;  captain  28  May  189^  and  commanded 
the  flagship  Philadelphia  on  the  Pacific  station 
1894-97.  During  the  war  with  Spain  he  com- 
manded the  auxiliary  cmiser  Harvard.  In  1900 
he  became  rear-admiral  and  from  1903  com- 
manded the  European  squadron. 

COTTON,  John,  American  Puritan  clergy- 
man: b.  Derby,  England,  4  Dec.  1585;  d.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  23  Dec  1652.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  after- 
ward Fellow  of  Emmanuel  and  employed  as 
lecturer  and  tutor.  About  1612  he  became  vicar 
of  Saint  Botolph's  Church  in  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, where  he  remained  20  years,  noted  as  & 
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preacher  and  controversialist,  and  inclining  in 
nis  doctrines  and  practices  toward  the  Puritan 
worship.  He  was  at  length  informed  against 
for  not  Icneeling  at  the  sacrament  and  cited  to 
appear  before  Archbishop  Laud  in  the  high  com- 
mission court  Upon  this  he  sought  safety  in 
flight,  arriving  in  Boston  4  Sept.  1533.  In 
October  he  was  ordained  on  a  da^  of  fasting, 
by  imposition  of  hands  by  the  minister  and  two 
elders,  teacher  of  tlie  churdi  in  Boston  and 
colleague  with  Mr.  Wilson  the  pastor.  In  this 
connection  he  remained  over  19  years,  with  such 
influence  and  standing  that  he  has  been  called 
the  patriarch  of  New  E^^land.  His  reputation 
for  learning  was  very  higii,  and,  as  was  fre- 
quent among  the  ministers  of  that  time,  was 
sustained  by  the  accumulation  of  obscure  and 
professional  knowledge.  He  was  a  critic  in 
Greek,  wrote  Latin  with  elegance,  and  couid 
discourse  in  Hebrew,  and  spent  12  hours  a  day 
in  reading,  his  favorite  author  being  Calvin. 
His  pulpit  eloquence  was  famous  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  plainness,  and  his  discourses  were 
..._..  .  ,  'to 
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sisting  of  sermons  and  controversial  works  upon 
most  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  his  time.  The 
most  important  are  those  published  in  the  course 
of  his  controversy  with  Roger  Williams,  "The 
Bloody  Teiient  Washed  and  Made  White  in 
the  Blood  of  the  Lamb'  (1647),  etc.,  and  'The 
Keys  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Power 
Thereof,'  on  the  nature  of  church  government. 
He  maintained  that  the  church  is  constituted  of 
elders  and  brethren;  that  the  elders  are  en- 
trusted with  the  government  to  the  extent  of 
adinissions  and  excommunications,  yet  that  there 
is  so  much  liberty  left  among  the  hrethren  that 
nothing  of  common  concern  can  be  imposed 
upon  them  without  their  consent  Against  Wil- 
liams he  defended  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power  in  religious  matters  for  the  support  of  the 
truth,  maintaining  the  duty,  for  the  good  of  the 
church  and  of  the  people,  of  putting  away  those 
who,  after  repeated  admonitions,  persist  in  re- 
jecting fundamental  points  of  doctrine  or  wor- 
ship. A  tablet,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by  Ed- 
ward Everett,  was  erected  in  Saint  Boioli^i's 
Church  in  18S7,  in  honor  of  Cotton,  chiefly  by 
contributions  from  his  descendants  in  Boston, 
Mass.  He  published  50  volumes,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  are  'A  Brief  Exposi- 
tion upon  Ecclesiastes'  ;  'A  Brief  Exposition 
upon  Canticles';  'A  Treatise  Concerning  Pre- 
destination,' and  the  famous  catechism  entitled 
"Spiritual  Milk  for  Babes.'  etc.  A  part  of  his 
controversy  with  Roger  Williams  may  be  found 
in  the  PubticalioTu  of  the  Narragansett  Clvb 
(Vols.  I  and  IJ,  Providence  1866-67).  Consult 
Cotton,  Mather  'Magnalia.'  (1702);  McClure, 
•Life  of  John  Cotton'  (1846)  ;  Tyler,  "History 
of  American  Literature'  (1878)  ;  Norton,  'Abel 
Being  Dead,  Yet  Speaketh:  or  the  Life  and 
Death  of  that  Deservedly  Famous  Man,  John 
Cotton>   (London  16S8;  Boston  1834). 

COTTON.  S™  Robert  Bruce,  English 
antiquarian :  b.  Denton,  Huntingdonshire,  22 
Jan.  1571;  d.  London,  6  May  l631..  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  under  the 
famous  Camden ;  and  later  at  Cambrii^.  He 
settled  in  London,  devoting  his  lime  to  anti- 
qtiarian  pursuits,  and  employing  himself  es- 
pecially  m   collecting   ancient    deeds,    charters. 


letters  and  other  manuscripts  of  various  lands, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  England.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society;  and  not  only  promoted  the  general 
objects  of  that  learned  association,  but  also 
assisted,  with  his  literary  treasures  as  well  as 
with  his  purse,  Camden  and  other  writers  on 
British  archamlogy.  He  sat  in  Parliament 
under  James  I  and  in  the  first  and  third  Parlia- 
ments of  CJiarles  I's  reign,  his  sympathy  being 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  king.  In 
1&29  he  was  falsely  accused  of  having  written 
an  obnoxious  political  tract,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower;  yet  although  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  innocence,  his  library  was  se-. 
questraled,  and  his  death  seems  to  have  been 
partly  due  to  his  being  deprived  of  the  company 
of  his  books.  Among  bis  works  m^  be  men- 
tioned, 'Power  of  the  Pceres  and  Comons  of 
Parliament  in  Point  of  Judicature*  (1640); 
'Cottoni  Posiuma  —  Choice  Pieces  of  that  Re- 
nowned Antiquary'  (1W2) ;  'Divers  Short 
Pieces  Exposed  to  Publick  Light  by  J.  Howell' 
(1679);  'Speech  before  the  Privy  Council 
touching  the  Alteration  of  Coyn'  (published  in 
Shaw,  'Select  Tracts  and  Documents,'  1«16). 
Consult  Kiffis,  "Robert  Bruce  Cotton'  (m 
'Biographia       Brittanica,'       London       1797) ; 


COTTON.  This  important  vegetable  fibre 
is  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  commer- 
cial fibres  by  its  spiral  twist,  a  character  that 
renders  it  especially  valuable  for  spinning.  The 
wide-spread  distribution  of  the  plant,  its  adapt- 
ability to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  climates, 
and  Its  comparative  cheapness,  all  tend  to  make 
it  one  of  the  great  staples  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  it  is  probably  used  by  more'people 
and  for  a  wider  range  of  purposes  than  any 
other  fibre.  The  country  in  which  cotton  was 
first  used  has  not  been  definitely  determined. 
It  had  long  been  known  in  India  before  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  Alexander.  The  writ- 
ings of  Herodotus  and  Pliny  tell  us  that  the 
excellence  of  its  fibre  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Columbus  found  it  in  use  by  the 
natives  of  the  New  World  and  in  the  conquests 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  cotton  cloth  was  found 
to  be  in  use.  Ancient  Peruvian  tombs  have 
yielded  mummy  cloths  of  cotton  but  those 
obtained  from  Egyptian  tombs  appear  to  be 
linen,  although  it  is  probable  that  cotton  was 
known  in  that  country  from  quite  early  times. 
While  the  principal  commericial  value  attaches 
to  the  beautiful  fibre  that  surrounds  the  seeds, 
the  seeds  themselves  have  important  uses  aside 
from  that  of  producing  a  new  crop.  The  stems 
and  roots  are  also  of  value  and  the  so-called 
by-products  now  utilised  add  fully  20  per  cent 
to  the  value  of  the  commercial  cotton  crop. 

Botany,  Commercial  Classification,  etc.— 
The  cotton  of  commerce  is  a  product  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Gotsypium,  a  member  of  the  Mat' 
vaetee  or  Mallow  family  of  plants.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  classify  and  limit  the 
species  of   Gostypitttn,  but   no   two  authorities 

Xee.    In  a  recent  widely  known  catalogue  of 
nts,   about   50    species   are   recognized,    and 
probably  four  or  five  times  as  many  names 
ejected.    While  this  list  of  naaea 
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bulk  of  ihe  production  is  the  product  of  two 
species,  G.  htrbate*m,  which  furnishes  the 
Upland  cottons,  and  G.  bvrbadtnse,  the 
source  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton.  All  the 
species  are  of  tropical  origin.  They  are  small 
trees,  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants,  enduring 
for  one,  two  or  more  years,  dependent  upon  the 
species.  There  has  been  much  discussion  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  many  varieties  of 
cotton  grown  in  this  country,  but  by  almost 
common  consent  they  are  all  attributed  to  the 
two  species  mentioned  above  or  to  some  of 
their  numerous  hybrids.  The  Sea  Island  cotton 
is  undoubtedly  indigenous  to  America  and  was 
the  type  observed  by  Columbus,  but  the  evidence 
for  the  American  or^n  of  the  species  to  which 
the  Upland  cottons  are  referred  is  less  conclu- 
sive. These  two  classes  of  cotton  differ  mate- 
rially in  their  seed  characteristics.  The  Sea 
Island  has  a  small  black  seed  from  which  the 


jnded  by  a  short  dense  fuiE  beneath 

the  longer  and  more  valuable  lint.  Both  cf 
the  species  are  perennial  in  climates  without 
frost,  but  in  cultivation  they  are  treated  as  an- 
nuals. The  plants  are  shrubby,  3  to  10  feet 
high,  more  or  less  branched  and  bear  largt, 
alternate  3-  to  S-lobed  leaves  which  when  held 
to  the  light  show  numerous  pellucid  dots.  The 
flowers,  which  resemble  to  a  degree  those  Af 
the  hollyhock,  mallow  and  hibiscus,  are  white 
when  newly  open  in  (he  varieties  of  Upland 
cotton,  turning  red  with  age,  and  a  creamy  yel- 
low in  the  Sea  Island,  with  a  purplish  spot  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  usually 
single  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  except  in  those 
varieties  designated  "duster  types'  in  which 
a  number  are  produced  together.  Surrounding 
this  conspicuous  flower  are  three  or  more  heart- 
shaped,  fringed  or  deeply  cut  bracts  which  con- 
stitute  the  so-called  *squares.*  The  indenta- 
tions of  the  squares  are  deeper  and  more  numer- 
ous in  the  Sea  Island  varieties  than  in  the 
Upland  forms.  The  capsules  within  the  squares 
are  the  'bolls,^  They  are  3-  to  5-ceIled  and 
contain  the  seed  covered  with  the  white  or 
slightly  tawny  linL  The  bolls  of  Sea  Island 
cottons  are  uniformly  smaller  and  more  sharply 

Glinted,  contain  fewer  and  smaller  seeds  and 
nger  lint  than  the  Upland  bolls.  The  lint  of 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  is  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  while 
the  Upland  cotton  of  the  G.  herbaerum  type 
seldom  exceeds  we  and  a  half  inches  in  length 
and  much  of  it  is  shorter.     There  are  nrnnei^ 


The  Sea  Isbnd  cotton  flourishes  along  the  coast 
region  of  South  Carolina,  Georna  and  Florida, 
and  also  in  E^pt,  the  famous  Egyptian  cotton 
being  a  development  from  Amencan  Sea  Is- 
land cotton  seed  sent  to  Egypt  a  nutnber  of 
years  ago.  The  varieties  of  Sea  Island  coUou 
furnish  the  finest  and  most  valuable  fibre,  but 
their  production  is  restricted  1^  the  soil  and 
climatic  requirements  of  the  plants.  The  Up- 
bnd  varieties,  while  not  furnishing  so  fine  a 
quality  of  fibre,  are  grown  over  a  much  wider 
territory  and  the  total  production  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Sea  Island.  In  India  there  is  a 
perennial     species     to    which    the    name     G. 


arbarntm  is  given.  It  is  a  small  tree  and  grows 
about  the  temples,  but  is  not  cultivated  to  any 
considerable  extent.  It  produces  a  fine  sill^ 
staple,  but  its  former  high  value  is  now  believed 
to  have  been  overrated.  This  cotton  usually 
called  Nurma,  from  its  growing  about  temples, 
is  also  known  as  Deo  cotton.  From  South 
America  are  received  a  number  of  varieties  of 
cotton  that  have  usually  been  attributed  to  G. 
peruvioHum.  They  have  a  short,  stronE,  curly 
fibre  somewhat  resembling  wool  and  iheir 
smooth  black  seeds  adhere  in  an  oval  mass,  on 
which  account  ihey  are  called  kidney  cottons. 
The  plant  which  produces  ihis  cotton  is  a  small 
short-lived  tree  and  like  the  Nurma  cotton  of 
India  will  not  mature  in  the  United  States. 

When  considered  commercially  the  fibre  pro- 
duced by  the  seed  is  the  most  valuable  product 
of  the  cotton  plant.  Viewed  under  a  Kood  mi- 
croscope  it  appears  to  be  an  irregular,  flattened, 
twisted  tube,  the  edges  of  which  are  somewhat 
thickened  and  corrugated.  This  twist  distin- 
Kuishes  cotton  from  all  other  fibres  and  it  is  to 
this  character  that  its  superior  value  for  spin- 
ning is  due.  The  fibre  of  some  of  the  wild 
spedes  of  cotton  does  not  possess  this  twist 
and  such  as  do  not  are  of  little  value.  If  not 
thoroi^jily  matured  the  fibre  is  more  flattened, 
less  twisted  and  thinner  walled.  Such  fibres,  if 
abundant  in  a  sample,  depreciate  its  value  as 
they  curl  up,  do  not  spin  well  nor  dye  evenly. 
Among  the  leading  commercial  types  of  cotton 
the  fibre  varies  from  one-half  inch  to  two  inches 
or  more  in  length  and  is  exceedi:^ly  fine,  the 
extreme  diameter  measurements  hcma  0.0084  to 
Ol0064  inch,  the  longest  and  finest  fibre  being 
of  the  Sea  Island  Jypes.  The  commercial  grad- 
ing of  cotton  is  as  follows :  Samples,  the  aver- 
age fibre  of  which  is  under  0.98  mch  (25  milli- 
meters) in  length  are  called  'short  staple^; 
those  between  0.98  and  1.17  inches  (25  to  30  mil- 
limeters) are  called  'medium*  and  from  1.18 
to  1.57  inches  (30  to  40  millimeters)  are  called 
•long  staple."  Those  exceeding  I.S8  (40  milli- 
meters} are  •extra  long.'  The  'long*  and 
•extra  long"  fibre  produced  in  the  United  States 
are  all  from  Sea  Island  varieties  and  their 
hybrids,  the  shorter  ones  being  usually  Upland 
cottons  of  the  G.  hcrbaceum  [ype.  Other  classi- 
fications adopted  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change are :  What  are  known  as  "full  grades* 
are  designated  by  the  words  'fair,*  "trnddlinif 
fair,*  'good  middling,'  'middling,*  'low  mi<t 
diing,*  "good  ordinary*  and  'ordinary," 

To  designate  qualities  of  staple  a  half  grade 
above  the  grades  mentioned,  the  prefix  'strictly* 
is  used.  Quarter  grades  between  the  half 
grade  and  tne  next  higher  full  grade  are  re- 
ferred to  as  'barley*  prefixed  to  the  full  grade 
term  and  the  quarter  grade  below  the  half  grade 
is  designated  by  the  prefix  «fully*  lo  the  full 
grade  below.  As  examples  a  staple  Kraded  as 
•barlcj'  middling*  is  a  quarter  grade  below 
middling,  'strict  low  middling*  is  a  half  grade 
between  middling  and  low  middling  and  'fully 
low  middling*  is  the  quarter  grade  between  the 
last  and  low  middling,  a  full  grade.  This  class- 
ification is  generally  adopted  in  this  country, 
while  for  Europe  that  of  Liverpool  is  followed. 
This  differs  from  that  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
change in  being  somewhat  hif^er  in  the  low 
grades  and  lower  in  the  high  grades.  These 
classifications  are  based  not  only  upon  the 
length  of  staple,  but  its  ftneness,  color,  freedow 
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from  diri,  etc.,  and  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
differences  in  judgment,  althou^  little  varia- 
tion will  be  noticed  in  determining  the  quality 
of  a  sample  when  presented  for  sale. 

Like  every  crop  of  wide  cultivation  many 
vanelies  of  cotton  have  been  produted  and 
named.  Some  of  these  achieved  a  wide  repu- 
tation for  some  superior  quahty,  flouriBhed  for 
a  time  and  then  disappeared.  In  1880  the  cen- 
sus report  named  58  well -known  varieties,  but 
in  less  than  IS  years  only  six  were  still  in 
common  cultivation.  In  l^K,  in  a  publication 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
more  than  130  varieties  were  described,  but 
within  half  a  dozen  years  many  of  them  had 
disappeared  from  seedsmen's  lists.  While  par- 
ticular varieties  may  cease  of  cultivation  m  a 
short  time,  the  general  type  remains  and  types 
of  cotton  can  now  be  readily  recogniied  that 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  more  uian  half  a 
century.  The  well-known  tendency  of  the  plant 
to  vary  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  so 
many  varieties.  There  is  perhaps  no  cultivated 
jilant  that  responds  so  quickly  to  changed  condi- 
tions of  soil,  climate  and  cultivation  as  the 
cotton  plant,  and  to  this  Can  be  ascribed  the 
improvement  and  deterioration  of  many  vari- 
eties. The  most  successful  planters  keep  up  the 
quality  of  their  crop  by  continued  selection  of 
seed  and  for  a  crop  that  depends  so  much  on 
the  quality  of  the  staple  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations.  The  practice  of 
planting  seed  purchased  from  gins  and  mills 
does  more  to  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  lint 
than  any  other  factor. 

Bibliography.— Balls,  <The  Cotton  Plant  in 
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(New  York  19061  ;  Dana.  'Cotton  from  Seed 
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COTTON  CULTIVATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  From  the  time  its  seeds 
are  planted  until  it  reaches  the  consumer  in 
its  variously  manufactured  forma  cotton  em- 
ploys more  human  beings  than  any  other  prod- 
uct or  industry.  This  is  not  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  2,500,000  farmers  and  laborers 
produce  the  crops  of  the  United  States,  about 
1.500.000  the  crops  of  other  countries,  and 
that  about   l,7SO,0IX)  wage  earners  throughout 


the  worid  are  employed  in  its  manufacture  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  thousands  who  manipu- 
late the  crop  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  pro- 
ducer until  it  reaches  the  mill  and  the  consumer. 
Cotton  Area. —  The  cotton  producing  region 
of  the  United  States  embraces  nearly  atl  of  the 
territory  lying  south  of  the  37th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  covers  25  degrees  of  longitude  and  10 
d^rees  of  latitude,  A  line  drawn  from  Nor- 
folk C^aunty,  Va.,  to  Presidio  Countj-,  Tex.— 
more  than  1,300  miles  —  would  indicate  the 
eastern    and   western    limits    of   the   i 


about  500  miles  —  the  northern  and  southern 
limits.  Cotton  a  cultivated  in  only  eight 
counties  in  the  extreme  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  Yirginia,  while  in  North  Carolina  its 
cultivation  extends  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  In  South  Carolina  it  is  cultivated  in 
every  county,  ai  1  the  same  may  be  said  of 
AlatHuna,  and  of  (leorgia  —  except  as  to  four 
mountain  counties  on  the  northern  border.  In 
all  Mississippi  only  two  counties  on  the  Gaii 
(^ast  may  be  excepted.  The  cotton  growing 
section  ot  Florida  extends  from  its  western 
boundary  almost  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  as 
far  south  as  Sumter  County,  and  in  Tennessee 
it  embraces  all  of  the  territory  lying  west  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  includes  a  half-dozen 
counties  in  the  southern  central  section  and 
three  counties  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer 
of  the  State.     In   Missouri  8  or 


extend  and  all  of  the  counties  in  Arkansas  ex- 
cept ue  four  mountain  counties  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest  All  of  the  Louisiana  parishes 
grow  cotton  except  one  in  the  southwest,  and 
ei^^t  in  the  southeast  section  bordering  the  Gulf 
and  lying  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Of  the  250  counties  in  Texas  all  cul- 
tivate cotton  except  38  located  in  the  Fan 
Handle  and  the  extreme  west,  and  in  Oklahoma 
all  except  nine  lying  along  the  Kansas  border. 
Outside  of  what  is  Known  as  the  great  cotton 
belt  cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Fulton  County,  Ky. ;  Eddy  County,  N.  Mex.; 
Yuma,  and  Manicopa  counties,  Ariz. ;  Imperial, 
and  Riverside  counties,  Cal. 

Geographical  Divirions. —  Geographicallv 
the  cotton  States  may_  be  divided  as  follows : 
Atlantic  States  —  consisting  of  Vi^gi^ia^  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida; 
Middle  Ciulf  States  —  Alabama,  Mississipjn, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Missouri; 
Southwestern  States  — Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
Of  the  total  area  devoted  to  cotton  the  Atlantic 
States  cultivate  about  27  per  cent,  the  Middle 
(Julf  States  about  33  per  cent  and  the  South- 
western States  40  per  cent.  The  largest  area 
ever  devoted  to  cotton  was  37,406,000  acres 
planted  in  1914. 

Limits  of  Area.— But  this  by  no  means 
represents  the  limit  of  the  tillable  area  that 
might  be  put  in  cotton.  Of  the  total  cultivated 
area  in  the  10  principal  cotton  States  only  an 
average  of  44.5  per  cent  is  planted  in  cotton, 
about  41  per  cent  in  com,  about  12.5  per  cent 
in  wheat,  oats  and  haj^  and  the  remainder  in 
miscellaneous  crops.  Texas  could  double  its 
present  cotton  area  without  encroaching  upon 
other    crops,    and    likewise    Oklahoma    could 
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greatly  increase  Its  cotton  area.  Besides  there 
are  large  areas  in  southern  California,  Arizona, 
NevadiC  New  Mexico,  UUh,  Kansas  and  Ken- 


Tcmperatiire. —  The  average  inaximuni  and 
jninimum  teraperatures  for  the  northern,  middle 
and  southern  sections  are  as  follows: 
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tucl^  suitable  for  cotton  culture.  In  addition 
to  wis  there  are  in  nine  of  the  prind^al  cotton 
States  (not  including  Florida,  and  Tennessee) 
nearly  31,000,000  acres  in  swamp  and  overflow 
lands,  about  17,000,000  acres  of  which,  if  re- 
claimed, would  be  suitable  for  cotton  growing. 

Climate. —  Considering  its  climate  and  soil 
there  is  no  such  extensive  area  anywhere  in 
the  world  so  favorably  adapted  to  cotton  pro- 
duction as  the  Southern  Slates.  The  plant  is 
essentially  a  sun  {dant  and  thrives  in  a  warm 
and  even  hot  atmosphere  if  sufficiently  mobt. 
As  it  requires  from  six  to  seven  months  of 
favorable  weather  for  full  development  there 
should  be  an  absence  of  killing  frost  from 
early  in  the  spring  to  late  in  the  fall.  The  tem- 
perattire  should  be  hi^,  and  the  daily  range  of 
comparadve  uniformity  during  the  early  grow- 


RainfalL— The  rainfall  varies  from  month 
to  month  and  from  season  to  season,  the 
average  precipitation  in  some  of  the  Slates 
even  differing  considerably.  Texas,  for  in- 
stance, makes  its  crops  with  an  average  rain- 
fall during  the  season  of  less  than  three  inches, 
while  the  crops  of  Louisiana  arc  made  with  an 
average  of  abotJt  five  inches.  The  following 
is  the  avera^  rainfall  -for  10  years  (1904-13) 
in  the  10  pnncipal  States,  from  Apnl  to  No- 
vember, inclusive  (inches)  :  North  Carolina, 
427;  South  Carolina,  4.1S;  Georgia,  3.94;  Ala- 
bama,  4.10;  Mississippi,  4.36;  Louisiana,  5.02; 
Arkansas,  4.23;  Tennessee,  3.89;  Texas,  2.88; 
Oklahoma,  3.29,  The  following  is  the  10-year 
average  monthly  rainfall  during  the  growing 
and  maturing  season  in  each  of  the  geographical 
divisions : 
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ing  period.  It  should  increase  from  the  time 
the  seed  is  planted  until  about  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  August  By  this  time  the  plant 
should  have  attained  its  full  vegetable  growth. 
After  this  date  a  decreasing  temperature 
with  a  greater  range  between  day  and  night 
are  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  full 
crop,  as  this  checks  the  vegetable  growth 
and  induces  the  plant  to  convert  its  accumulated 
food  material  into  fruit.  During  the  earlier 
period,  say  in  April  and  May,  there  should  be 
frequent  showers  rather  than  heavy  or  continu- 
ous rains,  and  the  best  seasons  are  when  those 
showers  occur  at  night,  permitting,  with  a  suffi- 
cient and  well-distnbuted  rainfall,  the  greatest 
amount  of  sunshine.  There  sliould  be  an 
abundance  of  rain  in  July  and  August.  Gen- 
erally the  norma]  rainfall  in  the  South  in- 
creases from  the  spring  to  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer when  it  decreases,  the  climate  during  the 
autumn  being  remarkable  dry  and  bracing. 
Such  conditions  are  essential  to  successful  cot- 
ton production,  and  the  Southern  States  are 
highly  favored  with  just  such  conditions. 

Frost.— In  the  cotton  States  heavy  frosts 
generally  cease  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  as 
most  of  (he  cotton  is  planted  from  1  April  to 
10  May,  except  in  the  extreme  southern  section 
where_  killina  frosts  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
there  is  ample  time  for  the  seed  to  gemunate 
and  appear  above  ground  without  serious 
damage.  The  average  date  of  killing  frosts  in 
the  autumn  in  the  northern  section  of  the  cotton 
belt  is  about  1  November,  and  in  the  soulhcni 
section  about  IS  November. 


The  average  for  the  entire  season  in  the  At- 
lantic States  is  4.08  inches,  in  the  Middle  Gulf 
States  4.31  inches,  in  the  Southwestern  States 
3.08  inches  and  for  all  States  3.97  inches, 

SoiL— Within  the  limits  of  the  cotton  belt, 
wherever  climatic  conditions  are  favorable,  cot- 
ton may  be  produced  on  almost  any  character 
of  soil.  It  IS  grown  on  light  sandy  soils,  on 
loams,    on   heavy   clay   and   bottom   lands,   the 

f'ieEd  varying  with  the  different  types.  On 
ight  sandy  soils,  unless  well  fertilized  the  yield 
is  small;  on  clay  and  bottom  lands  the  yield  is 
good,  unle58  the  rainfall  happens  to  be  excessive, 
when  the  plants  develop  t^  much  stalk  and 
limb  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  The  fine  prairie 
lands  of  Texas  are  high  in  yield,  but  are  often 
subject  to  prolonged  droughts,  while  the  Delta 
lands  of  the  Mississippi,  the  most  fertile  in  the 
South,  are  liable  to  overflow.  Perhaps  the 
safest  soils  for  the  cotton  plant  are  the  medium 
grades  of  loam.  Without  considering  thdr 
chemical  composition,  the  soils  of  the  cotton 
belt  may  be  classified  as  follows:  pine  levels 
and  pine  hills,  metamorphic  or  Piedmont  region, 
alluvial  lands,  oak  and  hickory  r^on,  blat^ 
prairie  lands,  bluff  and  brown  loam  table  lands, 
red  loam  lands,  valley  lands  and  sand  hills. 
The  pine  levels  and  pine  hilis,  which  produce 
about  18^  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop,  extend 
all  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Trinity  River  in  Texas,  the  width  of 
which  varies  from  SO  to  more  than  150  miles. 
The  metamorphic  or  Piedmont  region,  produc- 
ing about  17  per  cent  of  the  crop,  lies  alonjg 
the  bordee  of  die  pine  hills  region  and  extenu 
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black  prairies  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Texas,  the  coast  prairies  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  the  gray  silt  prairies  of  Arkansas  and 
the  red  loam  prairies  of  western  Texas.  The 
oak  and  hickory  lands  ui>on  which  about  14i^ 
per  cent  of  the  crop  is  made  extends  over  east- 
ern   Texas    and    northwestern    Louisiana  and 


and  three  in  northeastern  Mississippi  are  in- 
cluded in  this  region.  The  alluvial  lands,  yield- 
ing nearly  15  percent  of  the  crop,  cover  extensive 
areas  in  all  of  the  Southern  States  and  in  al- 
most every  region  in  each  State.  The  bluff  and 
brown  loam  table  lands  lying  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  extend  all  the  way  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  tq  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  These  lands  produce  about  7  per  cent 
of  the  crop.  The  valley  region  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Coosa  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  make  about  3 
per  cent  of  the  crop,  while  tAe  red  loam  lands 
in  the  northern  half  of  Arkansas  and  in  south- 
eastern Oklahoma  make  about  2i4  per  cenL 

Loud  Tenore. —  According  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1910,  there  were  1.714,149 
farms  that  cultivated  32,043,838  acres  in  cotton 
and  which  produced  10.649,268  bales  (501.7 
lbs.  to  the  bale),  each  farm  averaging  18.7 
acres  and  producing  62  bales  to  the  farm.  In 
the  10  principal  cotton  growing  States  there 
were  2,196.768  farmers,  1,421,991  whites  and 
774,777  negroes,  or  55  per  cent  whites  and  35 
per  cent  negroes.  This  would  indicate  that  about 
65  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  is  produced  by 
white  labor.  This  proportion  however  has  in- 
creased since  1910.  due  to  the  cultivation  of 
new  .lands  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  the  crop  now  made  by  white  labor 
IS  approximately  70  per  cent.  Farm  tenure  is 
divided  into  three  general  classes,  vie.  :  Owners 
and  managers  for  owners,  cash-tenants  and 
share-tenants.  Owners  and  managers  constitute 
about  44  per  cent,  share-tenants  about  38;^ 
per  cent  and  cash-tenants  about  17>4  per  cent. 
As  between  land  owners  and  managers,  and 
tenants,  land  tenure  is  apportioned  between  the 
two  races  about  as  follows ;  white  owners  and 
managers  36.2  per  cent,  white  tenants  28.5  per 
cent,  negro  owners  ana  managers  7.2  per  cent 
and  negro  tenants  28.1  per  cent.  Landowners 
and  managers  operate  upon  practically  a  cash 
basis  —  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned  —  while 
cash  tenants  pay  a  money  rent  and  supply 
themselves. 

Share  Syitem.—  The  share  system  is  baaed 
upon  the  practice  of  the  landowner  taking  for 
rent  a  share  of  the  crop,  the  share  depending 
upon  whether  the  land  is  cultivated  mostly  in 
com  or  cotton,  and  to  what  extent  the  owner 
supplies  the  tenant  with  the  necessities  for  mak- 
ing the  crop.  Some  share- ten  an  Is  furbish 
themselves  with  everything  and  pay  one-fourth 
of  the  crop  for  the  use  of  the  land.  Others 
look  to  the  landowner  to  furnish  the  Fertilizers, 
paj;  blacksmith  accounts,  keep  of  stock,  etc,  in 
which  case  one-half  the  crop  is  given  for  the 
use  of  the  land.  Another  class  of  share  tenants 
are  those  who  furnish  nolhii^  but  their  labor, 


the  landowner  taking  twc^thirds  of  the  crop  to 
cover  land  rent  and  expenses. 

CultiTBtiaii, —  The  methods  of  cultivating 
cotton  differ  somewhat  in  the  different  sections 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  A  di- 
versity of  methods  and  a  diversity  of  imple- 
ments may  be  observed  even  in  the  same 
locality  and  when  the  same  kind  of  soil  is 
cultivated.  The  farmers  in  the  pine  hills  prac- 
tise shallow  culture,  while  those  of  the  prairie 
lands  believe  in  deep  culture;  in  the  one  case 
single-horse  plows  are  used,  in  the  other  heavy 
double-horse  plows.  In  some  sections  most  of 
the  cultivation  is  done  with  hand  hoes,  and  in 
others  with  two-horse  cultivators.  On  alluvial 
toils  when  the  crop  is  laid  by  the  land  is  gen- 
erally left  almost  level,  on  most  other  soils  in 
n(^s  or  beds.  In  the  southern  part  of  Texas 
preparation  for  the  crop  begins  1  December,  in 
manjr  other  regions  plowit))^  be^ns  as  near 
the  time  for  planting  as  possible.  In  the  east- 
em  section  commercial  fertiliEcrs  are  in  gen- 
eral use,  in  many  other  sections  none  at  all  are 
used.  On  many  farms  crop  rotation  is  followed, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  is  grown 
on  the  cotton  lands  of  the  previous  year.  After 
the  final  picking  and  before  plowins  for  the 
new  crop  begins  the  old  stalks  or  stuoble  must 
be  disposed  of.  On  some  farms  they  are 
knocked  down,  allowed  to  decay  and  are  turned 
under  the  soil  with  other  vegetable  matter.  On 
other  farms  when  the  stalks  are  unusually  large 
and  the  season  is  late  they  are  knocked  down 
and  burned.  Some  farmers  attach  a  drag  chain 
to  the  mule  and  plow  so  arranged  that  the 
stalks  may  be  drawn  under  the  plow,  broken 
up  and  turned  under.  The  more  progressive 
farmers  use  a  stalk  cutter  usuallv  attached  to  a 
cultivator.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  pre- 
paring for  a  cotton  crop  the  lands  should  be 
broken  up  as  early  as  possible  after  the  crop  has 
been  gathered,  the  earlier  the  better,  so  that  all 
vegetation  may  be  turned  under  while  green  and 
sappy,  and  so  that  the  soil  may  be  disintegrated 
and  the  insects  killed  by  the  winter  freezes. 
The  plowing  may  be  done  in  the  fall  or  during 
the  winter,  or  sometimes  it  cannot  be  done  until 
spring.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  the  old 
crop  IS  early  or  late,  whether  die  yield  is  lUt^t 
or  heavy,  or  upon  weather  conditions.  It  often 
happens  during  Febniarv,  or  even  in  March, 
that  picking  the  last  of  the  old  crop  and  plow- 
ing for  the  new  one  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  field.  However,  if  possible, 
the  land  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up  with 
a  two-horse  team,  using  a  plow  that  will  turn 
the  soil  6  to  12  inches  deep,  the  depth  being 
governed  by  the  character  of  the  soil. 

Bcddtntr  Up. —  After  breaking  up  the  land 
the  next  thmg  to  be  done  is  to  bed  it  up.  For 
this  purpose  a  one-horse  turning  plow  should 
be  used,  the  bed  being  formed  \rf  turning  a 
furrow  along  one  side  of  the  field  and  another 
on  the  opposite  side,  running  parallel  to  it  and 
so  close  that  the  two  furrows  may  lap.  This 
may  be  repeated  to  build  up  the  beds  to  the 
proper  hd^t  The  beds  are  spaced  at  varying 
distances,  on  thin  lands  2j4  feet  apart,  on  rich 
alluvial  lands  as  in  Mississippi  Delta  where  the 
plants  grow  6  to  10  feet  high,  at  6  feet.  The 
average  distance  is  about  4  feet.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice,  where  cotton  follows  cot- 
ton, not  to  break  up  the  land  at  all,  but  to  form 
the  beds  upon  the  alley  left  between  the  beds 
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the  old  method  of  optnwg  the  top  of  the  bed 
with  a  li^t  bull  ton^c  plow,  dtopping  in  Aie 
seed  by  hand  and  covering  thein  'with  a  block 
or  board  drawn  over  the  bed.  The  tnachine 
planter  now  used  is  so  arranged  as  to  open  the 
drill,  drop  the  seed  and  cover  them.  It  not  onfy 
economises  the  seed,  distributes  ttieni  more  oot- 
foimly,  but  ensures  a  better  stand  while  facil' 
itating  cultivation.  Some  of  these  machines 
also  distribute  fertilisers  along  with  the  seed, 
but  this  is  not  considered  the  most  advisable 
method  of  fertilizing; 

Date  of  Planting.— The  date  of  plantinjK 
varies  according  to  latitude  and  local  condi- 
tions, There  are  a  group  of  some  thirty-odd 
counties  in  south  Texas  bordering  the  Gulf,  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  the 
State,  and  a  few  other  counties  in  the  extreme 
southern  section  of  the  Gulf  States,  that  begin 
planting  as  early  as  1  March^and  continue  until 


out  tlie  alley  with  a  'middle  burster.' 
plow  not  only  deans  out  the  alley  but  throws 
the  soil  upon  either  ^de  of  the  bed  malcii^  it . 
more   cooqiact   and  leavii^  a  good   drainage 

Fertilinnc;.^  Uany  varieties  of  tertiEzers 
are  used  in  cultivating  cotton.  Bam-yard 
manure,  cotton  seed  composted  with  stable  man- 
ure and  acid  phosphate,  and  cotton  seed  meal 
miiced  with  acids  are  used  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  the  commercial  fertilizers  that  contain 
available  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  or  potash 
are  in  general  use.  Some  of  the  cheap  ferti- 
lisers contain  only  a  small  per  cent  of  plant 
food,  while  the  bigher  grades  of  *<omptete 
fertilizers'  contain  a  very  large  per  cent. 
Fertilizers  should  be  carefully  selected  and  de- 
termined by  analysis,  for  what  may  benefit  one 
character  of  soil  may  be  injurious  to  another. 
In  the  northern  section  of  the  cotton  belt  where 
the  season  is  shortest  a  fertilizer  should  be 
selected  that  will  force  maturity,  and  such 
fertilizers  should  also  be  osed  in  the  boll  weevil 
infested  territory.  The  quantity  to  be  applied 
to  the  acre  is  a  matter  of  judg^nt,  dependent 
upon  the  aualitjr  of  the  fertiitier  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  sral.  Some  lands  ma}  require  a 
half  ton  to  produce  the  best  results,  others 
much  less.  The  average  quantity  applied  to  the 
acre  in  all  the  cotton  States  is  about  400  pounds. 
Some  farmers  still  adhere  to  the  old  method  of 
applying  the  fertilizer,  using  a  tin  tube  5  or 
6  feet  long  with  a  funnel  at  the  upper  end. 
The  funnel  is  fed  by  hand  from  a  bag  filled 
with  the  fertiliier  and  suspended  from  the 
shoulder,  the  end  of  the  tube  being  inserted  in 
the  soil  where  the  fertilizer  is  to  be  dropped. 
Home-made  fertilizers  are  generally  broad- 
casted and  harrowed  in  before  the  land  is 
bedded  up.  The  up-to-date  farmer  puts  in  his 
fertilizer  with  a  machine,  consistinp  of  a  hopper 
mounted  on  a  frame  something  like  that  of  a 
whed-barrow..  The  fertilizer  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed from  the  movable  bottom  of  the  hopper 
which  alternately  opens  and  closes  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  wheel.  Two  shoes  attached  to 
tfae  rear  of  ihe  machine  cover  up  the  fertilizer. 

Seed  Selection — The  seed  to  be  planted 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  reserved  from 
the  first  pickings  of  the  bottom  or  middle  fruit 
of  the  plant,  never  from  the  last  picking,  or  top 
crop.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  seed  could 
be  taken  from  selected  plants  or  rows  of  plants 
of  prolific  yield.  Unfortunately  too  littJe  at- 
tention is  paid  to  seed  selection,  the  common 
Eractice  being  to  take  the  required  number  of 
usbels  of  seed  promiscuously  just  as  the^  come 
from  the  gin,  or  to  buy  them  from  a  neighbor- 
ing oil  mill.  There  are  an^  number  of  varieties 
of  seed.  Among  the  favorite  early  varieties  are 
Cherry  Ouster,  Dickson,  Drake  Cluster,  King 
and  Welbom  Pet ;  of  the  medium  (date) 
varieties.  Bales  Big^  Boll,  Boyd  Prolific  Hcr- 
lon^.  Peterlcin  atid  Petite  Gull;  and  of  the  lale 
varieties  Allen,  Cook.  Mammoth  Prolific,  Peeler 
and  Texas  Storm  Proof.  The  seed  are  now 
planted  alttioM  entirely  with  machines,  except 
where  the  stands  are  irregular  and  brokci^ 
when  replanting  is  done  by  hand  and  with  the 
use  of  the  hoe.    A  few  farmers  still  adhere  to 


the  middle  of  the  month.    The 


belt  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  almost  to  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  \xgia  planting  about  15  March 
and  continue  until  1  April.  In  the  next  tier  of 
counties,  covering  the  middle  section  and  tSr 
tending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  limit 
of  the  Texas  cotton  fields,  the  average  date  of 
planting  is  from  1  April  to  15  April.  The  most 
northem  tier  of  counties,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Fan  Handle  in  Texas,  btf^ 
planting  about  15  April  and  sometimes  continue 
until  the  middle  of  May. 

CbomtiiK  Out^—With  favoraUe  weather 
the  seed  ou^t  to  genninate  within  a  week  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  formed  three  or  foar 
leaves  and  have  attained  a  few  incbes  in  height, 
they  should  be  thinned  or  chopped  out  to  a 
stand.  This  is  done  with  the  hoe,  tfae  distance 
left  between  the  plants  depending  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  the  usual  size  of  thepUnls 
when  full  grown.  On  the  fertile  lands  of  Milp- 
sissippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  the  plants 
graw  6  or  8  feet  high,  as  much  as  2  and  some- 
times 3  feet  are  left  between  the  plants.  On 
the  poore^  lands  the  distance  is  usually  8  to 
\2  incjies,'  and  on  good  soils  12  to  15  inches. 
Chopping  to  a  stand  is  usually  done  in  May, 
unless  the  season  is  lale.  If  the  season  is  un- 
favorable and  the  seed  have  come  up  so  ir> 
regularly  as  to  necesailate  replanting,  the 
chopping  out  to  a  stand  may  go  on  until  the 
middle  of  June  and  even  later.  After  the 
thinning  gut  process  a  turning  or  shovel  plow 
is  used  to  bar  oil  the  soil  from  each  side  of  the 
bed  and  kill  the  young  gdiss.  A  sweep  is  then 
run  through  the  alley  or  trench  between  the 
beds  throwing  the  soil  back  upon  the  bed  and 
close  up  to  tne  plants.  Following  this  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  the  crop  should  nave  at  leatt 
three  boeings  and  three  to  four  plowings.  The 
soil  must  be  continually  and  Industriously  disr 
turbed,  not  only  to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds^ 
but  to  conserve  moisture.  This  cultivatioti 
should  be  kept  up  until  the  crop  is  finally  'laid 
by,"  which  is  usually  durine  the  first  half  of 
July  if  the  season  is  favorable.  The  difFerent 
stages  of  cultivation  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :  Breaking  up  and  plowing  in  Januai^ 
February  and  March ;  planting  the  seed  in 
April;  chopping  out  in   May;   cultivating  with 

flow  and  hoe  in  June ;  laying  by  the  crop  in 
uly  and  August;  packing  in  September,  Go- 
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tobcr,  November  and  December.  DurinK  the 
process  of  cultivation  the  plant  has  developed 
Stalk  and  Hmb,  squares  have  appeared,  de- 
veloped into  blossoms  and  the  young  fruit  or 
bolls  have  formed. 

Blooms  and  Bollt.— The  first  blooms  ap- 
pear about  IS  May  in  southwest  Texas,  2t>  May 
in  central  Texas,  Louisiana  and  southwest 
Georgia ;  I  June  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms, 
south  Arkansas  and  middle  Georgia;  10  Jtme, 
in  the  pine  hills  of  South  Carolina,  middle 
Alabama  and  central  Georgia ;  20  June,  in 
northwest  Louisiana,  middle  Arkansas,  north' 
west  Geoi^a  and  southern  North  Carolina;  4 
July,  in  north  Arkansas  and  north  Texas;  10 
July  in  northeast  North  Carolina;  25  July  in 
western  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma.  The  first 
bolls  open  about  IS  May  in  south  Texas ;  25 
Jime  in  middle  Texas;  1  July  in  south  Louisi- 
ana ;  10-15  July  in  central  Louisiana,  south 
Georgia,  the  pine  hills  of  South  Carolina;  1 
August  northwest  Louisiana,  south  Arkansas, 
coast  of  North  Carolina;  1  September,  Pied- 
mont region,  North  Carolina,  Texas  prairies ; 
15  September,  north  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Pickiiij.1 — The  ingenuity  of  nian  has  not  yet 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  picking  cotton  by 
machinery.  In  recent  years  a  number  of 
machines  for  this  purpose  have  been  invented 
and  tested,  but  so  far  none  has  proved  success- 
ful.  If  the  plants  were  of  more  uniforA  height, 
and  if  the  fruit  ripened  all  at  once,  success 
might  be  attained.  But  the  plant  varies  in 
height  from  2yi  or  3  feet  to  8  or  10  feet,  and 
the  fruit  ripens  continuously  from  August  to 
mid-winter.  Even  when  the  fields  are  ready  for 
the  first  picking  the  plants  are  filled  with  young 
tender  bolls  of  all  stages  of  growth  that  are 
likely  to  be  irreparably  damaged  by;  a  machine. 
So  that  hand  picking  goes  on  as  in  centuries 
past,  and  there  is  not  yet  in  sight  the  promise 
of  relief  from  the  most  tedious  and  e:M>ensive 
process  connected  with  cotton  culture.  Picking, 
unless  the  crop  is  unusually  late,  begins  in 
south  Texas  and  the  southermost  counties  of 
Georgia  and  the  Gulf  States  in  July  and 
August,  and  at  later  dates  in  the  three  other 
divisions  corresponding  in  variation  to  the 
.dates  of  planting  assigned  to  each,  as  given 
elsewhere.  Before  the  season  is  over  the  fields 
are  picked  over  three  or  four  times,  and  even 
oftcner.  However,  thev  should  be  kept  clean 
of  open  cotton  to  av(Md  injury  by  unfavorable 
weather  and  loss  by  wind  storms  blowing  tht 
cotton  to  the  ground.  The  hands,  men,  women 
and  children  —  and  often  every  available  one  in 
the  community  is  employed  —  go  into  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  of  the  plant,  eat^h 
taking  a  row  of  cotton  and  picking  the  lint 
from  the  bolls  until  the  sack  strapped  across 
the  shoulder  is  filled.  The  cotton  is  emptied 
into  large  baskets  and  the  baskets  when  filled 
are  weighed  and  each  hand  credited  with  the 
day's  picking.  The  cotton  is  then  hauled  in 
wagons  to  the  bins  or  to  the  plantation  gin- 
house.  Many  small  farmers  and  tenants  never 
store  the  seed  cotton  hut  haul  it  to  the  public 
gins  where  it  is  weighed  and  sold  to  the  ginner, 
the  price  paid  being  about  one-third  of  that 
paid  for  the  lint  after  it  is  ginned.  The  price 
paid  for  picking  is  by  the  100  pounds,  and 
varies  from  time  to  time  and  in  different  sec- 
tions, being  governed  by  the  supply  of  labor 
and  the  market  price  of  cotton.    In  Georgia  SO 


Expert  hands  pick  from  250  to  300 
potmds  a  day,  but  the  average  for  the  whole 
country  will  hardly  exceed  125  pounds  per 
hand.  There  is  a  record  of  a  16-year-old  Texas 
girl  picking  603  pounds  in  one  day,  and  of 
two  Oklahoma  boys  averaging  1,100  pounds  a 
day.  The  records  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  an  investigation  of  the 
comparative  ellicency  of  white  and  negro 
labor  in  the  cotton  fields,  show  that  in  152 
counties,  with  a  negro  population  amounting 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  average  pick- 
ing per  da^  was  111  pounds,  whereas  in  192 
counties  with  a  white  population  constituting 
75  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  average  was  148 
pounds.  Higher  prices  are  paid  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  for  picking  than  elsewhere,  due  to 
the  greater  scarcity  of  labor.  In  recent  years 
the  ruling  price  for  the  whole  cotton  belt  has 
been  from  60  to  70  cents  per  hundred,  but  in 
1917  the  average  was  about  $1.00  per  hundred, 
due  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor.  As  indi- 
cating the  vast  sum  expended  for  this  item  it 
cost  the  farmers  of  the  South  approximately 
1162,100,000  to  pick  the  record  crop  of  1914. 

B0II7  Cotton After  the  fields  have  been 

cleaned  of  all  cotton  that  can  be  picked  by 
hand,  there  is  always  found  on  the  plants  a 
number  of  partially  opened  bolls  the  maturity 
of  which  has  been  prevented  by  frost.  Until 
recently  all  such  cotton  was  considered  worth- 
less. But  the  high  price  paid  for  tiie  staple 
since  1905  has  led  to  the  invention  of  machinery 
for  utilizing  the  unmatured  bolls.  These 
machines  thrash  out  the  seed  cotton  from  the 
bolls,  after  the  latter  have  been  well  dried, 
and  the  seed  cotton  is  then  passed  to  the^n 
and  treated  as  the  hand-picked  cotton.  The 
lint  thus  obtained  is  classed  as  «bolly  cotton,* 
and  being  of  an  inferior  grade  and  staple  sells 
for  much  less  than  hand-picked  cotton.  Its 
production  is  on  the  increase,  but  as  yet  is 
confined  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  the 
winter  rainfall  is  much  less  than  In  the  odier 
Slates,  and  the  high  winds  assist  in  drying 
out  the   frost-bitten  bolls. 

Yield.— The  yield  of  a  field  of  cotton  de- 
pends upon  a  number  of  contingencies,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  preparation  of 
the  soil,  the  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  seed, 
the  proper  use  of  fertilizers  where  the  soil 
needs   fertilization,  the  kind  of  cultivation   the 


diseases  and  oE  i 
soil,  and  above  all  the  weather.  A  good  yield, 
or  such  as  the  land  is  capable  of  producing, 
may  not  be  expected  with  slip-shod  prepara- 
tion and  cultivation,  nor  with  insuEcient  nor 
misapplied  fertilizers.  Diseases  of  the  plant, 
such  as  root  rot,  anthracnose,  blight  and  shed- 
ding of  the  fruit  sometimes  greatly  reduce  the 
yield.  Some  insects,  such  as  cut  worms,  cater- 
pillars, boll  worms,  are  at  times  very  destruc- 
tive, while  the  boll  weevil,  ever  present  when 
the  fields  once  become  infestecl,  has  under 
favorable  conditions  for  its  propagation  de- 
stroyed as  much  as  one-half  the  crop.  An- 
other pest,  said  to  be  just  as  destructive  as 
the  boll  weevil,  is  the  pink  boll  worm  which 
has  just  made  its  appearance  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  counties  of  Texas.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  be«n  introduced  from  Ifexico, 
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into  which  coimtnr  it  was  introduced  in  1911 
from  Egypt,  whidi  is  said  to  be  its  original 
habitat.     Adverse  weather,  such  as  to  give  the 


fi  a  late  start, 
y  October  frosts  may  materially  ; 
jield.    The  average  yield  per  acre  for  10  years 
ttotv.  i_   ioie    i u.«...%  ■:„  .      .    "-   - 
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(1906  to  1915,  inchisive)  in  each  5tat«,  hegin- 
ning  with  Virj^nia  and  goin^  westward,  is  as 
follows  (in  pounds):  Virginia  228.4,  North 
Carolina  243.5,  South  Carolina  224.1.  (Georgia 
194.2,  Florida  123.1,  Alabama  173.6,  Mississippi 
192,  Louisiana  1?4.3,  Tntas  170,  Arkansas  190.9, 
Tennessee  197,  Missouri  286.6,  Oklahona  174.4, 
CaUfomia  482,  and  for  all  Stales  186.3 
pounds.  The  higher  yield  in  the  Atlantic 
States  is  due  to  a  more  liberal  use  of  ferti- 
liiers  and  to  a  more  general  practice  of  inten- 
five  culture.  There  are  records  of  occasional 
extraordinary  yields  in  some  sections,  for  in- 
stance, 15,ldO  pounds  of  seed  cotton  on  five 
acres  of  well-fertilized  pine- wood  land  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  C. ;  10  bales  on  four  acres 
in  Marion  County,  S.  C;  12  bales  on  four 
acres  in  Pamlico  Cotmty,  N.  C;  and  five  bales, 
weiring  500  pounds  each,  on  one  acre  of 
highly  fertillied  sandy  soil  at  Washington 
County,  N.  C 

Gimdng. —  Cotton  nnning  in  recent  years 
has  become  a  distinct  business.  The  pnneries 
are  divided  into  three  general  classes,  namely, 
those  conducted  exclusively  for  the  public, 
those  conducted  exclusively  for  the  plantation 
and  those  conducted  for  both  the  i>ublic  and  the 
plantation.  The  plantation  ginneries  constitute 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  modem 
up-to-date  automatic  ginnery  practically  does 
away  with  labor,  and  yields  from  5  to  10 
times  as  much  lint  cotton  per  day  as  was  pos- 
sible by  the  old  method.  A  four-gin  establish- 
ment  of  40  saws  each  when  in  constant  opera- 
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2ljft45  used  steam  power,  1,069  water  power, 
1,922  gasoline  power,  342  electric  power  and  40 
animal  power.  During  this  year  cotton  was 
ginned  in  897  counties.    The  competition  of  the 

C aeries  is  so   sharp  that  charges  for  ginning 
re  been  consideraUy  reduced.    It  used  to  be 


$1  per  hundred  or  $5  a  bale.  Now  it  is  about 
$2  a  bale  where  the  ginncr  furnishes  the  bag' 

fing  and  tics,  or  $1  a  bale  where  the  farmer 
umishes  both,  the  farmer  taking  all  the  lint 
and  seed.  Formerly  the  farmer  furnished  the 
bagging  and  ties  and  the  gioner  got  all  of  the 
seed  for  ginning,  now  the  gintier  when  the  seed 
is  taken  also  furnishes  bagging  and  ties.  It  has 
become  a  very  genera)  practice,  and  this  obtains 
particularly  among  small  farmers  and  tenants, 
to  sell  the  whole  crop  (in  the  seed)  to  the 
ginneries,  the  ginner  paying  one-third  the 
market  value  oT  cotton.  Before  running  it 
through  the  gin  the  seed  cotton  should  be 
thoroughly  aired  and  dried,  then  stored  so  that 
the  lint  may  absorb  some  of  the  oil  in  the  seed, 
though  this  practice  is  not  generally  resorted 
to.  It  should  then  be  passed  through  the 
'whipper*  to  beat  out  the  dust,  sand  and  other 
trash,  and  thence  to  the  gin  which  separates 
the  lint  from  the  seed.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
lint  cotton  as  it  comes  from  the  gin  ought  to 
weigh  about  33J4  pef  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
seed  cotton.  In  other  words  one-third  should 
be  lint  and  two-thirds  seed,  or  1,500  pounds  of 
seed  cotton  should  turn  out  a  500-pound  bale 
of  lint.  But  this  depends  upon  whether  the 
crop  is  early  or  late,  whether  the  rainfall  has 
been  deficient  or  excessive,  and  also  upon  the 
fertility  of  (he  soil.  Sometimes  the  proportion 
falls  below  and  sometimes  exceeds  33'Ji 
pounds.  Better  seed  selection,  and  improved 
methods  of  ginning,  have  now  increased  this 
proportion  to  about  35  per  cent.  After  being 
ginned  the  lint  cotton  is  passed  into  the  press 
and  packed  in  bales  averaging  each  about  500 
pounds  gross  weight,  that  is,  including  the  bag- 
^ng  and  ties,  each  bale  being  covered  with 
six  yards  of  bagging  weighing  2}/^  pounds  to 
the  yard,  and  bound  with  six  iron  or  steel  ties 
weighing  about  seven  pounds.  The  average  or 
standard  sUe  bale  is  24x54  inches.  Though 
500  pounds  is  the  accepted  average  weight  of  a 
bale,  the  weight  differs  in  nearly  all  of  the 
States.  In  the  Carotin  as  the  average  gross 
weight  (i.e.,  including  ba^ng  and  ties)  is 
about  478  pounds,  in  Georgia  491,  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  506,  in  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee and  Oklahoma  510,  while  in  Texas  it  is 
about  520  pounds,  the  bales  averaging  heavier 
going  from  East  to  West  The  average  gross 
weight  for  all  States  is  about  505  pounds. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil  cotton 
is  not  only  planted  earlier,  but  earher  maturine 
varieties  are  used.  This  has  ahnost  doubled 
the  amount  of  cotton  ginned  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, as  compared  with  former  years,  and  has 
led  to  fixing  upofi  1  August  as  the  beginning 
of  the  commercial -crop  year  instead  of  1  Sep- 
tember as  heretofore.  The  average  proportion 
of  the  crops  of  the  past  four  years  picked  and 
ginned  in  July  and  August  is  4.8  per  cent;  to 
25  September,  22.6  per  cent ;  to  I  November,  63.7 
per  cent;  to  1  December,  84.8  per  cent;  to  1 
January,  93.5  per  cent ;  the  remaining  6.5  per 
cent  being  ginned  within  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

Cost  of  Production. —  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost 
of  production.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  thrift  of  the  farmer,  the 
efiiciency  of  labor,  the  character  of  the  season, 
the  freedom  o(  the  crop  from  plant  diseasu 
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and  insect  depredations,  tbe  price  realized  for 
the  crop,  that  the  cost  will  vary  from  year  to 
year,  and  vary  even  in  fields  on  the  ^ame  plan- 
tation. Two  elaborate '  investigations  of  the 
subject  made  by  the  United  States  Deparlinent 
of  Agriculture  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  wide 
ditTcrence  in  cost,  and  also  the  increased  cost 
in  recent  years.  The  results  of  the  first  inves- 
tigation  made  in  1896  show  that  the  average 
total  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  was  $1S.<U, 
,  and  the  average  total  retu«  $19.03,  leaving  a 
^  net  profit  o£  $3.61  per  acre.*^  The  average  yield 
per  acre  was  255.6  pounds  of  lint,  and  Ine  aver- 
age  price  6.7  cents  per  pound.  The  average 
cost  of  production  in  all  States  was  527  cents 
per  pound.  To  produce  a  bale  of  500  pounds 
the  cost  was  $30.15.  The  results  of  the  investi- 
ijgation  in  1910  indicated  that  the  average  total 
cost  per  acre  was  approximately  $20.35,  and  the 
yield  of  lint  per  acre  247  pounds,  malting  the 
average  cost  of  production  in  all  Slates  8.30 
cents  per  pound  The  cost  in  1910  was  32  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  1896.  In  companng 
the  various  items  of  cost  this  is  readily  ac- 
counted for.  For  instance  the  cost  of  plowing 
increased  from  $4.12  to  $6.36,  picking  from 
$3.37  to  $4.67,  and  rent  of  land  from  $2.88  lo 
$3.56  per  acre.  The  average  cost  in  all  States 
of  the  chief  items  in  1910  were:  rent  $3.56, 
preparation  of  the  land  $2.17,  fertilizers  $2.46, 
seed  51  cents,  planting  50  cents,  cultivation 
$4.19,  picking  $4.67,  ginning  $1.61,  miscellane- 
ous 68  cents;  total  per  acre  $20,35.  The  esti- 
mated cost  per  pound  in  the  different  States 
was:  North  Carolina  8.22  cents, South  Carolina 
8.07  cents,  Georgia  8.48  cents,  Alabama  7.92 
cents,  Louisiana  8.09  cents,  Texas  8.59  cents, 
Arkansas  8.20  cents,  Tennessee  8-19  cents,  Ok- 
lahoma 8.44  cents  and  all  States  8.30  cents.  The 
Watkins  Statistical  Bureau  of  New  York  City 
in  January  1918  concluded  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation of  the  cost  of  cotton  production  in 
1917.  In  their  introductory  remarks  they  say: 
■that  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cotton 
varies  from  year  to  year.  Not  only  so,  but 
it  varies  in  each  State,  in  each  county,  and 
indeed  the  cultivated  fields  on  the  same  planta- 
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tion  may  produce  varied  results.'  As  evidence 
of  the  very  wide  variation  at  different  periods, 
the  cost  as  ascertained  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1896  and  in 
1910  are  died,  the  first  being  527  a  pound  in 
the  former  and  8.30  cents  in  the  latter  season, 
as  compared  with  11.28  cents  in  1917,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Watkins  Bureau.  The  average 
cost  of  production  and  the  net  profit  per  acre 
as  estimated  by  this  authorihr  are  as  follows: 
Virginia,  cost  $50,  profit  $39.75 ;  North  Carolina, 
cost  $46.41,  profit  $34.61 ;  South  Carolina,  cost 
$46.94,  profit  $4820;  Georgia,  cost  $37.15,  profit 
$33.31;  Floriik  cost  $26.81,  profit  $2629;  Ala- 
bama, cost  $30.34,  profit  $22.47;  Mississippi,  cost 
$33.10,  profit  $30.17;  Louisiana,  cost  $34.42, 
profit  $46.63;  Texas,  cost  $28.1L  profit  ^5.83; 
Arkansas,  cost  $38.89,  profit  $35.51;  Tennessee. 
cost  $30.71,  profit  $22.73 ;  Missouri,  cost  $39.06, 
profit  $3429;  Oklahoma,  cost  $29.20,  profit 
$26.82;  California,  cost  $52.72.  profit  $70.40; 
Arizona,  cost  $94.42,  profit  $63.20;  New  Mexico, 
cost  $31,  profit  $40.25;  average  cost  for  all 
States.  $34.76,  and  average  net  profit  per  acre 
$31.55. 

The  net  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cotton 
in  each  State  is  estimated  as  follows :  Virginia, 
13,10  cents-  North  Caroling,  13.08  cents;  South 
Carolina,  9,85  cents;  Georgia,  11.33  cents; 
Florida  (partly  long  staple  Sea  Island), 
17,74  cents;  Alabama,  12.99  cents;  Mississippi, 
11.42  cents;  Louisiana,  9.94  cents;  Texas,  11.07 
cents;  Arkansas,  11.42  cents;  Tennessee,  12.14 
cents;  Missouri,  12.35  cents;  Oklahoma.  10.21 
cents;  California,  9.70.  cents;  Arizona,  41.74 
cents  (high  cost  due  to  liigh  cost  of  irrigation)  ; 
New  Mexico,  7.11  cents;  net  cost  per  pound 
for  all  States,  11.28  cents.  The  extraordinary 
profits  per  acre  are  due  to  the  very  high  prices 
obtained  by  the  farmer  for  his  lint  cotton,  and 
its  by-product  the  seed,  the  former  averaging 
27j^  cents  a  pound,  and  the  latter  $1  per  bushel 
— 'Prices  the  like  of  which  have  not  been 
realized  since  1870. 

MarketiQg.~Cotton  is  the  most  marketable 
of  all  farm  products.  Non-perishable,  and  put 
up  in  conveniently  bandied  bales,  always  in 
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donand,  it  finds  a  realty  sale  anywhere  and  at 
lay  time.  But  the  old  time  method  of  con- 
signing the  crop  to  ■  commission  merchant  to 
be  sold  at  the  discretion  of  the  planter  is  no 
kmger  followed  except  by  a  few  large  planters. 
Railroads  traverse  so  much  of  the  cotton 
tciritory  that  markets  are  convenient,  and 
buyers  are-  always  on  band  to  pay  cash  for 
every  bale  offered  tor  sale,  thereby  saving  the 
farmer  the  cost  of  freight,  cartage,  storage, 
insurance  and  commissions  for  setting.  If  die 
colton  is  carried  to  market  and  the  price  is  not 
satisfactory  it  may  be  stored  in  a  warehouse, 
weighed,  marked  for  identification  and  a  receipt 
issued  for  it  that  may  be  negotiated  at  any 
local  bank  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  In 
marketing  his  crop  the  farmer  now  has  the 
advantage  of  selling  it  according  to  the  grades 
established  by  the  government,  heretofore, 
the  grading  was  done  by  the  buyer  and  the 
farmer  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  grades  or 
their  values.  The  cotton  mills  of  the  South 
are  now  consimiing  about  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  production,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  is  bought  by  the  milts  from  farmers  in 
the  locality  where  it  is  produced.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  is  nearly  all  marketed  at 
interior  points  ana  from  thence,  after  being 
compressed  into  smaller  bales  is  shipped  either 
to  Northern  mills,  or  to  the  seaboard  and 
through  inland  ports  to  various  foreign  desti- 
nations. In  the  general  distribution  of  the 
crop  about  23  per  cent  is  taken  by  Southern 
mills,  20.5  per  cent  by  Northern  mills,  and  56.S 
exported.  The  largest  amount  of  cotton  ex- 
ported in  any  year  was  in  19U-I2,  when  11,- 
070,000  bales  were  taken  by  foreign  countries. 
Of  this  Great  Britain  took  39  per  cent,  Ger- 
many 28.5  per  cent,  France  11  per  cent,  Italy  6 
per  cent,  Japan  4  per  cent,  Spain  3  per  cent 
and  various  other  countries  the  remaming  8,5 

Gradea. —  The  cotton  grown  in  this  countiy 
may  be  divided  into  three  kinds :  long  staple 
sea  island,  long  staple  upland  and  short  staple 
upland.  The  long  staple  sea  island  of  South 
Carolina  iang«s  from  1^  to  2^  inches  in 
length,  is  silky,  fine,  strong  and  dean  and  is 
used  in  maldngdoublcd  or  ply  yams  from  150s 
to  400s ;  the  Florida  and  Georgia  sea  island 
ranges  from  I'A  to  IJi  inches,  is  silky  and 
clean,  and  is  spun  into  lower  grade  sea  island 
yams  from  150s  to  200s.  The  grades  of  sea- 
island  are  extra  fine,  fine,  medium  fine,  good 
medium,  medium,  common  and  ordinary.  The 
long  staple  upland,  such  as  the  Allen,  Peeler, 
benders  or  the  bottom  land  cottons  of 
Uississipin  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  those 
dassMl  as  Gulf  or  New  Orleans,  is  from  1  to 
i^i  inches  in  length,  and  is  used  in  maldng 
yams  from  SOs  to  70g  ;  the  shorter  staple  up- 
land  ranges  from  ^  to  1  inch,  is  easily  manipu- 
lated and  is  suitable  for  weft  or  filling  yarns 
from  30s  to  40s.  To  classify  cotton  with  the 
view  to  determine  its  market  and  spinnable 
value  requires  lone  practice  and  skilful  use  of 
hand  and  eye.  Tne  points  to  be  determined 
are  the  grade,  the  staple,  the  color,  the  amount 
of  sand  and  trash,  the  amount  of  dampness 
and  whether  or  not  the  cotton  is  even  running. 
When  these  are  determined  from  samples 
drawn  from  eacb  liale,  the  cotton  is  classified 
under  one  or  the  other  of  the  nine  standard 
grades  established  by  the  government.    The$« 


grades  consist  of  middling  as  the  basis,  and 
above  this  in  the  order  named,  strict  middling, 

5ood  middling,  strict  good  middling  and  mio- 
ling  fair;  below  middling  in  the  order  named- 
strict  low  middling,  low  middling,  strict  good 
ordinary  and  goon  ordinary.  These  grades 
have  been  universally  adopted  in  this  country 
and    now    form    the    basis    of    all    sales    of 

Cotton    Exchanges.— The    marketing    and 
financing  of  the  enormous  crops  of  recent  years 


ton  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  afford- 
ing the  foreign  spinner  and  merchant  the  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  colton  on  short  notice  for 
future  delivery.  They  give  the  domestic 
spinner  and  merchant,  and  the  planter  as  well, 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  a  contract  or 
"hedge"  as  an  insurance  ag;iinst  market  fluc- 
tuations that  othertvise  might  result  in  loss. 
The   manufacturer  who  has   an   order   for  the 
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for  the  amount  of  cotton  required  to  fill  that 
order;  the  Southern  merchant  who  has  on  hand 
a  certain  amount  of  cotton  for  which  there  is 
no  immediate  demand  may  sell  on  the  Exchange 
a  contract  for  a  like  amount,  and  hold  his  cot- 
ton until  there  is  a  demand  for  it ;  the  planter 
whose  cotton  is  not  yet  ready  for  delivery, 
seeing  the  market  continually  advancing,  may 
sell  on  the  Exchange  a  contract  for  a  portion 
or  all  of  his  crop.  In  each  case  the  transaction 
is  an  insurance  a^inst  loss.  Thus  the  Ex- 
changes dispense  with  the  old  and  costly  custom 
of   consignu^  and  selling   the   crop   through 
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commission  houses,  and  through  iiBagenw 
very  large  proportion  o(  the  crop  w  soW  s 
home  and  abroad  at  a  minimum  of  expense  t 
the  producer. 


The  Cotton  ExehMiBe.  Liverpool 

Cotton  Futures  Act— The  Act  of  Congress 
known  as  the  Cotton  Futures  Act,  became  a 
law  18  Aug.  1914,  and  went  into  effect  sir 
months  later,  18  Feb.  J91S.  The  object  of  the 
Act  is  to  regulate  trading  on  the  cotton  ex- 
changes in  cotton  for  future  delivery,  by  levy- 
ing a  prohibitive  tax  on  such  trading  except 
where  certain  specified  conditions  are  complied 
with.  These  conditions  were  determined  with 
the  view  to  correcting  existing  abuses,  and  are 
imposed  upon  parties  to  future  contracts  in 
order  to  equalize  their  privileges,  and  also  to 
protect  the  rights  of  cotton  owners,  inasmuch 
as  future  contracts  made  on  the  exchanges 
control  to  a  considerable  extent  the  price  of 
spot  cotton  in  the  Southern  markets. 

The  first  administrative  duty  imposed  by  the 
Act  was  the  establishment  of  new  official 
standards  for  cotton  throughout  the  United 
States.  On  15  Dec  1914  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, therefore,  established  and  promulgated 
new  standards  for  nine  grades  of  cotton  — 
middling  fair,  strict  good  middling,  good  mid- 
dling, strict  middling,  middling,  strict  low  mid- 
dline,  low  middling  strict  good  ordinary  and 
good  ordinary.  Under  the  Cotton  Futures  Act 
the  official  cotton  standards  for  the  different 
grades  are  practically  compulsory  upon  the  ex- 
changes in  the  United  States,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  adopt  them  in  order  to  avoid  exces- 
sive taxation,  therefore  the  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  exchanges  adapted  the  official  stand- 
ards for  all  transactions  subseouent  to  18  Feb. 
1915.  The  use  of  the  standards  for  other  ex- 
changes in  the  United  States  is  optional ;  but 
21  of  such  exchanges  or  similar  organizations 
have  adopted  the  standards  and  are  making 
their  quotations   in  conformity  therewith. 

Another  duty  im(>osed  by  this  Act  is  the  in- 
vestigation and  designation  of   bona-tide  spot 


markets  within  the  nieaning  of  the  Act  Thir- 
teen cities  have  been  named  as  such  thus  far, 
and  ten  of  these  arc  being  used  in  establishiiiE 
commercial  differences  for  the  settlement  of 
future  contracts,   as   required  by  the  Act.     By 

1  rules  governing  the  making 
ns,  by  frequent  visits  to  the 
and  by  telegraphic  and  mail 
h  exchange,  it  is  undertaken 
srences  of  the  10  designated 
y  represent  the  true  commer- 
;  various  grades,  the  average 

taken  as  a  satisfactory  basis 
nt  of  future  contracts, 
lortant  administrative  duty 
s  the  settlement  of  disputes 
,  as  to  the  length  of  staple, 
of  any  cotton  tendered  in  set- 
irc  contract,  the  Act  requiring 
IE  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
naards.    For  the  settlement  of 
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e  been  designated  to  act  in 
nd  their  conclusions  as  to  the 
staple  or  quality  are  the  basis 
ihgs  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
-e  prima  facie  evidence  in  the 

-  -    to    the   true   grade, 
r,  and  tenderability  of 
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„  -Unless  we  except  the 
small  production  of  »=,.S  Stomf  C.™' 

disease  and  shedding  of  fq-"~   ^^^     better 
these  islands. 


withstands     adverse     weaihi^'*^ 

There  are  over  5,000  farms  ,",  .         i 

™lU,.led  mosliy'by  »«™  X'lSJ;  ^^^^  °1 
which  are  owned  by  rttgroes. 
small,  and  the  cultivation  of  theV  ,,  ,_, 
pensive  that  few  farmers  plant  n\°"„',,f",?°" 
acres.  In  preparing  the  fand  foV/"'"™*"^ 
the  old  stalks  and  weeds  are  knockll'l,  (lo*"  ^nd 
burned.  The  land  is  rarely  ever  \ ''™[*'J^^P 
broadcast,  but  early  in  February  l9^  ""  "^ 
are  run  with  a  single-horse  tuminp 
the  old  alleys,  making  a  trench  sevejl, 
inches  deep.  The  trench  is  ferti!^ 
about  20  cart  loads  of  marsh  n 
1,400  pounds  of  cotton  seed  t 
stable   manure   with   composts   of    t 


}  furrows 
r  plow  in 
or  eight 
zed  with 
i  1,000  to 


and  rushes  are  appUed.  "Recetitiy  coC'J^g 
tertihicrs  have  come  in  general  use,  «i*V^I^i!l, 
among  the  negro  farmers  who  do  ""t  tw  r 
care  and  labor  of  making  composts.  Y"  5' 
the  best  fertiliMTS'  used  consists  of  250  J^i"^ 
of  add  phosphate,  200  pounds  of  kainit  ;""  1^ 
pottnds  of  calcined  marl  per  acre.  Aftei  j^ 
ing  the  manure  the  land  is  listed  by  usJnJ^  "?* 
and  pulling  the  soil  on  to  the  manure  fi„,"!„- "„ 
rides  and  tops  of  the  old  beds,  or  by  c^"^il  f 
the  manured  trenches  with  two  ftirrov^  over 
turning  plow.  A  heavy  roller  is  then  i-^^  y,,.-\t 
the  ground  and  the  beds  are  afterw^  "V'" 
up  by  lapping  in  two  more  furrows  cf  „,_;„^ 
with  either  a  single  or  doubte-horsd'  '""L!"^ 
plow.  The  land  Is  now  ready  fo«[  .™^? 
which  is  usually  done  the  first  10  dayf  'IS, 
The  seed  are  planted  by  three  handf  >  *?  1"! 
one  using  a  hoe  opens  holes  12  tc#  '  „  J IT^ 
apart  in  0>e  top  of  the  bed,  and  the  E/«°nd  hand 
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with  a  hoe.  About  a  bushel  o£  seed  to  ihe  acre 
IB  used.  The  seed  come  ut)  in  8  to  12  days, 
and  from  the  second  week  in  April  to  the  lirst 
week  in  May  the  plants  are  thinned  out  to  a 
stand-  The  crop  receives  two  tioeings  in  May, 
the  plows  then  break  out  the  middle*  between 
the  beds,  and  they  are  followed  by  hoc  hands 
who  draw  up  the  loose  soil  around  the  young 
iJants.  Cultivation  with  the  hoe  goes  on  con- 
tinually until  the  last  of  July,  by  which  time 
with  one  plowing  in  July  ana  one  in  August 
to  keep  down  thegrass  between  the  rows,  the 
crop  is  laid  by.  The  first  blooms  appear  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  the  bolls  begin 
opening  the  latter  part  of  AuKust  when  the 
plants  are  four  or  five  feet  hiffi.  Picking  be- 
gins from  the  last  week  in  August  to  the  sec- 
ond week  in  September,  and  is  completed  by. 
the  middle  of  December.  When  the  cotton  has 
been  picked  it  is  sun-dried  and  run  throu^  a 
*wbipper*  machine  to  knock  out  the  dust  and 
sand.  A  roller  gin  is  always  used  in  ginning 
sea-island  cotton,  as  the  saw  ^n  cuts  up  and 
tears  the  fibre.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is 
about  125  pounds.  The  cost  of  production  is 
just  about  twice  that  of  upland  cotton,  all  the 
Items  of  expense,  except  rent,  being  much 
hi^er.  The  «rop  is  not  only  more  expensively 
fertilized,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  pick 
owin^  to  the  smallness  of  the  bolls  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  cotton  adheres  to  the 
pods.  To  1914  sea-island  cotton  was  cultivated 
in  two  counties  in  South  CaroKna,  IS  in  Florida 
and  22  in  Georgia.  Climatic  and  soil  conditions 
£scourage  its  cultivation  very  far  from  the 
coast,  as  the  fibre  looses  its  histre,  etrengdi  and 
length,  and  to  rctaw  these  charocKri  Hies  ths 
inland  planters  find  it  .necessary  to  obtain  fresh 
seed  from  the  sea  islands  every  two  or  thres 
years.  The  largest  crop  ever  produced  was  in 
1905,  when  South  Carolina,  made  13,714  bales, 
Florida  33,635  and  Georgia  76,440;  total  123,789. 
The  average  weight  of  bales  is  about  355 
pounds  in  South  Carolina,  375  in  Flprida  and 
1  Geoi^. 


benders,  undi  recent  years  was  produced  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  The 
advent  of  the  boll  weevil  which  was  found  to 
be  particularly  destructive  to  this  variety,  on 
account  of  its  late  maturity,  has  induced  the 
cidtivation  of  the  early  maturing  varieties  of 
uplands,  and  the  long  staples  for  which  there 
is  always  a  ^eat  demand  have  been  introduced 
in  other  sections  of  the  cotton  belt  not  infested 
with  the  weevil.  Before  the  weevil  spread  over 
the  E)e1ta  lands  the  total  annual  production  of 
long  staple  was  between  300.000  and  400,000 
bales.  At  the  present  time  the  production  in 
this  section  has  been  reduced  fully  one-half. 
In  addition  to  the  Delta  lands  in  western  Mis- 
sissippi, eastern  Arkansas,  northeastern  Louisi- 
ana and  western  Tennessee  which  produce  long 
staple,  in  recent  y^rs  this  variety  has  been 
cultivated  on  the  Red  River  or  its  tributaries 
in  southwestern  Arkansas  and  northeastern 
Texas,  and  in  the  counties  of  Darlington,  Ches- 
terfield and  Marlboro  in  South  Carolina,  and 
a  few  sections  in  North  Carolina,  atid  ,a  group 
of  counties  lying  along  the  Savannah  River  in 
peoittis  and  South  Carofina  and  a  few  isolated 


localities  in  other  States,  The  total  production 
in  all  sections  in  1914  was  a  little  in  excess  of 
400,000  bales.  Ilie  yield  per  acre  of  long  staple 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  upland  and  the 
cost  of  production  is  greater,  but  this  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  price  which  is  three  to  five 
cents  higher  than  ordinary  upland.  Another 
variety  of  long  staple  cotton  is  cultivated  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona  from  imported 
E^iyptian  seed.  The  staple  is  Ij^  inches  or 
more  and  js  said  to  be  superior  to  most  of  the 
Egrotian  cotton  used  in  this  country. 

Linters. —  The  increase  in  production  of 
linters  during  recent  years  is  noteworthy.  From 
114,544  bales  in  1899,  (he  output  of  this  product 
increased  to  1,300,163  bales  in  1916.  The  1915 
linter  product  even  exceeded  tl»t  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  nearly  112^139  bales,  althot^i 
the  cotton  crop  of  1915  was  very  much  smaller 
than  that  of  1914.  This  increase  in  linter  pr^ 
ducrion  is  due  to  some  extent  to  closer  dellnting 
of  the  seed  for  the  better  separation  of  the 
meat  from  the  hulls,  but  more  especially  to  the 
high  prices  obtained  for  the  fibre,  which  is 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
cotton  and  smokeless  powder.  Many  mills  now 
obtain  considerably  mors  than  100  pounds  of 
linters  per  ton  of  seed  treated,  whereas  in 
earlier  years  50  pounds  per  ton  was  a  hi^ 
yield. 

The  total  quantity  of  bleached  cotton  fibre 
consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  1915  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives was  121,331,385  pounds,  equivalent  to 
244,003  bales  of  500  pounds  each  net  weight 
Duiiag  the  three  months  ending  31  March 
1916  there  were  consumed  in  this  industiy 
144,988  bales  and  during  the  three  months  end- 
ing 30  June  1916  142,725  bales.  The  increased 
UK  of  cotton  fibre  in  this  industry  is  striking, 
the  quantity  consumed  during  the  first  half  of 
1916  being  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total 
for  1915.  The  quantity  of  prepared  cotton  held 
on  30  June  1916  by  the  manufacturers  of  ex- 
plosives was  11.447,422  pounds,  equivalent  to 
22,895  bales  of  500  pounds  each.  This  quantity 
compares  with  28,933  bales' on  31  March  1916 
and  30.483  hales  On  31  Dec.  1915.  The  loss  in 
bleaching  cotton  for  nitrating  purposes  varies 
considerably,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
raw  fibre,  some  stock  being  quite  clean  and  some 
very  trashy.  From  the  information  at  hand  it 
would  appear  that  the  loss  in  preparing  linters 
from  the  wrapped  and  iron  bound  bales  to  the 
purified  fibre  as  used  in  nitration  is  from  30  to 
40  per  cent.  Based  on  an  average  loss  of  35 
per  cent  the  gross  weight  of  cotton  fibre  used 
m  the  manufacture  of  explosives  was  375,000 
equivalent  500  pound  bales  in  1915,  223,000  bales 
for  the  first  and  220,000  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1916. 

Sea-island  cotton,  of  which  91,844  running 
bales  were  ginned  in.  1915,  represented  in  that 
year  less  than  1  per'  cent  of  the  total  cotton 
produced.  All  tnis  cotton  was  grown  in 
Georgia,  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  the  first- 
named  Slate  producing  57,572  bales,  or  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  total. 

Although  cotton  is  grown  in  18  States,  the 
combined  product  of  four  —  Texas,  Georgia, 
South     Carolina     and     Alabama  ~  represented 
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that    of 


Tbe  next  greatest  producL.. 
Gtorgia,  1,908,673  bales,  or  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  total.  Other  States  producing 
large  crops  were  South  Carolina,  with  1,133,919 
bales:  Alabama,  1,020,839  bales;  Mississippi, 
953,965  bales:  Arkansas,  816.002  bales;  North 
Carolina.  699.494  bales ;  and  Olclahoma,  639,626 

Production  by  SUtes^-The  amount  of 
cotton  ginned  in  each  Stale  for  the  past  10 
S^ars,  according  to  the  United  States  census, 
is  as  follows,  the  running  bales  or  the  wdghts 
of  bales  as  they  are  turned  out  at  the  gin 
being  reduced  to  bales  of  the  uniform  gross 
weight  of  500  pounds  to  the  bale: 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Offiec  of  Experiment  Stations.  Bulletin  33, 
Washington  1896)  f  Montgomery,  'The  Cotton 
Manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Contrasted  and  Compared  with  That  of  Great 
Britain>  (1840) ;  Young,  T.  M,,  'American 
Cotton  Industry)  (1902) ;  Miller,  'American 
Cotton  System*  (Austin,  Tex.,  1909)  ;  Brooks, 
'The  Story  of  Cotton  and  Ae  Development  of 
the  Cotton  States*  (Chicago  1911)  ;  Taylor, 
'Cotton  Weaving  and  Designing'  (New  York 
1906)  ;  Peake.  'Cotton  from  the  Raw  Material 
to  the  Finished  Product'  (New  York  1911); 
the  annual  'Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
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S    OF  EACH    STAT^    IK  BALES  OT  500    FOUNDS,    GKOSS    WETOHT. 


1,133.919       1,533,810 


t^iiii«n* . . 


1.310,743       l.OU.i 


1911-12 

19I(H1 

1909-10 

1.012,092 

923.063 

Statistical  Sommary. —  The  following  table 
is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  cotton  crops  of 
the  United  Slates  in  10-year  periods  from  1800 
lo  1900  — annually  since  the  latter  year  — and 
shows  the  area  harvested  since  1870  (the  gov- 
ernment collected  no  acreage  statistics  prior  to 
this  date),  the  production  in  running  bales,  the 
value  of  the  crop  (not  including  seed),  the 
domestic  consumption,  the  number  of  bales 
exported,  the  amount  of  stocks  carried  over  at 
the  close  of  the  season  (not  including  mill 
stocks),  the  average  net  weight  of  bales  and 
the  average  price  o/  middling  uplands : 


States';    and    Scherer,     'Cotton    as    a    World 
Power>  (New  York  1916). 

James  L.  Watkins. 
Cotton  Slatishcian,  New  York  City. 
COTTON  CULTIVATION  IN  OTHER 
COUNTRIES.  EsBt  IndUu—Next  to  the 
United  States  East  India  is  the  largest  cotton 
producinsr  country  in  the  world.  The  plant  is 
cultdvatod  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  nearfy 
every  presidency  or  province,  extending  fi^m 
die  North  West  Frontier  trovince  in  the  ex- 
treme north  to  the  Madras  presidency  in  the 
ith,  and  from  the  Bombay  presidenqr 
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n  coast  to  tbe  farthest  confines  of 
Assam  and  Bunnah  where  they  unite  with 
China  and  Siam  in  the  East.  The  sections  of 
India  where  Ihe  bulk  of  the  crop  is  raised  em- 
Inrace  four  principal  cotton  regions:  the  valley 
of  ihe  Ganges,  the  Deccan,  western  India  and 
southern  India. 

Although  the  area  devoted  to  cotton  in  re- 
cent y^ars  is  immense— 25,000,000  acres  in  1914, 
or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  area 
—  yet  the  3deld  per  acre  is  barely  one-third  of 
die  average  yieltl  in  die  Southern  States,  that  of 
India  being  80-85  pounds  compared  with  185~ 
190  pounds  in  this  country.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  cotton  lands  ihroi^hout  the  empire, 
but  their  fertility  is  exhausted  from  many  cen- 
turies of  cultivation.  Fertilizers  are  never  used 
and  cotton  is  cultivated  pretty  much  as  it  was  a 
lliouaand  years  ago  in  the  most  primitive  man- 
ner. Both  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in 
the  several  cotton-growing  provinces  vary  more 
than  in  any  other  cotton  country  of  importance. 
In  some  sections  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  while 
in  others  it  is  so  li^t  as  to  necessitate  irriga- 
tion. Nor  are  the  seasons  uniform,  but  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  sections;  for  in- 
stance, while  cotton  Is  being  harvested  in  the 
northern  provinces,  in  the  extreme  south  the 
seed  are  being  planted,  and  such  is  the  variance 
of  the  seasons  that  cotton  picking  is  going  on 
somewhere  in  almost  every  month  of  the  year. 
Thus,  in  the  Bengals  and  Sindh  the  usual  date 
of  planting  is  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 

tune;  picking  begins  in  September  and  Octo- 
er  and  ends  in  December  and  January.  In 
the    Coompta   and  Dharwar  districts  planting 


and  ends  in  — ^ ^ —  —  

South  —  the  Maaras  presidency  —  planting  be- 
giiis  in  October  and  Novemb«'  wnid)  picking 
begins  in  April  and  usually  ends  during  the 
month  of  June. 

The  native  cottons  of  India  have  a  very 
short,  coarse  fibre,  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  staple,  and  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  very  low  counts  of  yam.  There 
are,  however,  some  varieties  such  as  Hing- 
linng^t  from  the  Central  provinces,  Oomras 
from  Berars  in  central  India,  Dholleiurs  from 
the  Bombay  presidency  and  Tinnevellys  from 
the  Madras  presidency,  the  staples  of  which 
run  from  diree-quarters  to  one  and  ofl&-eiglMli 
inches  and  are  used  in  turning  out  counts  or 
numbers  of  yam  24s  and  below,  usually  for 
weft  or  filling. 

Although  India  has  for  centuries  produced 
large  quantities  of  cotton,  from  which  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  faeries  were  woven  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  not  until 
the  cotton  famine  brought  about  by  the  Civil 
War,  1861-65,  (bM  its  raw  product  began  to 
assume  commercial  importance.  Prior  to  this 
period  the  average  annual  exports  of  raw  cot- 
ton amounted  to  about  600,000  bales  of  500 
pounds ;  ance  tben  the  exports  have  gradislly 
increased  until  now  fully  2,000,000  bales  (of 
500  pounds)  are  shipped  annually  from  Bom- 
bay and  otner  ports  to  foreign  countries.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  crop  Great  Britain  takes 
about  Zyi  per  cent,  Japan  and  China  24  per 
cent,  the  continent  of  Europe  31  per  cent, 
domesdc  manufacturing  establishments  35  per 
cent  and  domesdc  hand  machines  7^  per  cent. 


The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  progToss  made  in  the  cotton  industry  in 
British  India  1870-1907.  (The  largely  reduced 
acreage  in  1915  was  the  result  of  the  European 
War): 
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Egypt. —  As  is  true  of  East  India  and_other 
Eastern  countries,  cotton  i 


._  _   .      .    intedating  all  historical  records. 
s  now  cultivated  all  alon^  the  Nile,  fc 
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Soudan  to  the  Delta  of  this  wonderful  stream, 
but  the  rainfall  is  so  light  that  no  crops  can  be 
grown  without  irrigation,  and  the  Nile  is  the 
only  source  of  water  supply,  Irri^tion  works 
tcnown  as  the  "Barrage*  a  few  miles  north  of 
Cairo  were  conrplrted  m  1863.    In  1898  the  gov- 

dams  aicross  tbe  Nile^  one  near  Assuam  and 
the  other  at  Assiout.  They  were  completed  by 
1906  and  as  a  result  the  cotton  acreage  has 
increased  by  about  2j  per  cenL  The  area  in 
the  Delta  country,  however,  has  about  reached 
its  limit,  and  any  increase  hereafter  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  Soudan  and  the  Upper  Nile 
country.  Fof  hundreds  of  years  a  low  grade 
cotton  had  been  produced  from  the  native  plant 
and  used  in  domestic  manufactures,  but  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  industry  in  1^1,  when 
a  new  variety  of  seed  was  introduced  from 
Abyssinia,  and,  again,  cotton  culture  was  still 
more  greatly  stimulated  by  the  cotton  famine 
caused  by  the  American  Civil  War. 

Egyptian  ootton  has  a  long;  strong,  siU^ 
staple  from  twie  and  one-eighth  to  one  and  five- 
eignth  inches  in  length,  and  in  quality  and  value 
ninks  next  to  our  better  grades  of  Sea  Island 
which  rv^  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and 
one- half  inches  in  length.  The  best  known 
varieties  of  Elgyjptian  are  classified  as  Mitafifi, 
Abassi,  Joannovich,  Ashmouni,  Nubari,  Sakel- 
laridts  and  Afif  Assil.  About  18  per  cent  of 
the  cottun  aicB.  is  devoted  to  the  UilDafifi 
variety,  I9M  per  cent  to  Ashmouni,  which  is 
grown  in  Upper  Egypt,  9  per  cent  to  Nubari, 
about  46  per  cent  to  Sakellaridis,  and  7^  per 
cent  to  other  varieties.  The  Sakellaridis,  grown 
in  Lower  Egypt,  is  of  recent  origin  and  is  con- 
sidered almost  as  valuable  as  Sea  Isbud.  It 
is  described  as  very  clean  and  white,  very 
lustrous,  free  from  neps,  the  staple  being  fully 
one  and  five-ei^fatfas  inches  in  length.  Egyptian 
cotton  b  especially  adapted  for  making  sewing 
thread,  fine  underwear  and  hosiety,  and  for 
tneTcerising  and  other  processes  that   ~  '    ' 
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hieh  silky  finbh  to  cloths.  Its  capacity  (or 
taxing  dyes  makes  it  valuable  for  mixing  with 
tiik  and  for  filling  sateens,  ln<Ea  linens  and 
sitnilar  highly  fin  shed  gCHxb.  The  brown 
color  of  the  Mitafifi  adapts  it  for  use  without 
dyeing  in  making  balbnggan  underwear  and 
lace  curtains  in  which  the  ecni  shade  is  desired. 

Freparatiotts  for  planting  the  crop  begin  in 
February  and  March,  and  planting  is  carried 
on  during  March  and  Apnl,  Picking  bc^ns 
in  September  and  is  usually  completed  during 
the  early  part  of  December.  To  prevent  the 
hibemaition  of  boll-worms  lije  law  requires  all 
cotton  plants  to  be  removed  from  ihe  land  be- 
fore 1  January.  Giiunng  is  usually  done  at 
ginning  establishments  at  interior  towns,  most 
of  which  are  owned  by  cotton  merchants  and 
large  exporting  houses.  The  bales  are  packed 
by  hydraulic  pressure  and  average  about  750 
pounds  each,  but  before  being  exported  are 
rebaled  and  steam  compressed  at  Alexandria. 

As  there  are  no  cotton  raanufacturinc:  es- 
tablishments in  Egypt  practically  the  whole  of 
the  crop  is  exported.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  crap  for  consumption  in  normal  times  Great 
Britain  takes  about  38.5  per  cent,  the  United 
States  22  per  cent,  Germany  11  per  cent,  France 
8.5  per  cent,  Russia  7.5  per  cent,  Austria  3.5 
per  cent,  Switzerland  2.5  per  cent  and  various 
Other  countries  the  remaining  6.5  per  cent. 

In  the  decade  1870-80  the  crop  averaged 
about  430,000  bales  (500  lbs,)  annually,  in  the 
deca>le  1^0-90  Ehe  average  increased  to  about 
560,000.  Since  the  latter  period  the  crops  have 
increased  as  more  lands  were  brought  under 
irrigation.  By  a  government  decree  the  cotton 
area  in  1915  was  considerably  reduced  on  ac- 
count of  the  Europain  War.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  prof^ress  of  the  industry 
since  the  completion  oi  the  irrigation  works. 
J  TOK  EGYPT,  1895-1915. 
Prwloctioo 
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Rouis.— Cotton  production  in  the  Trans- 
Caspia  and  the  Trans-Caucasia  has  attained 
great  importance  since  the  occupation  of  that 
territory  by  Russia,  so  that  now  iitstead  of  de- 
pending upon  the  United  States  for  its  supply 
of  cotton  its  own  domains  supply  its  mills 
with  fulK-  60  per  cent  of  the  needed  raw  ma- 
terial. The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown  in 
Turkestan. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  most  of  the  river  valleys, 
but  its  cultivation  is  limited  to  localities  adapted 
to  irrigation,  as  the  climate  is  dry,  very  liot 
with  mild  winters,  and  scarcely  any  rainfall 
during  the  crop-growing  season.  Some  of  the 
irrigation  works  were  built  centuries  ago,  but 
the  Russian  government  has  offered  such  en- 
couragnnent  to  cotton  culture  that  over  2,000^- 
(XXI  acres  liave  been  broi^tit  under  irri^- 
tion,  with  the  probability  of  this  being  consid- 
erably increased.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  a  number  of  imported  seeds,  but  the  Up- 
land American  have  given  the  best  results  and 


veloped  from  this  seed.  The  staple  is  about  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  smooth  good  color  and 
clean.  The  indigenous  varieties  are  about  an 
inch  staple,  of  good  color,  but  rou^.  In  1890 
the  cotton  crop  of  Asiatic  Russia  so  far  as 
known  had  never  exceeded  150,000  bales  (of 
500  lbs.),  but  in  25  years,  owing  to  the  build- 
ing of  irrigation  works  and  the  extraordinary 
duty  imposed  upon  foreign  cotton  (amounting 
to  $2.06  per  36.1  pounds),  the  production  in- 
creased to  1,387,000  bales,  or  825  per  cent.  Rus- 
sian cotton  manufacturers  are  said  to  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  full  requirements 
of  the  Russian  industry  with  cotton  of  domes- 
tic production,  and  that  produced  by  countries 
under  Russia's  economic  influence.  Recent  sur- 
veys have  shown  that  enormous  areas  of  land 
well  suited  (or  cotton  could  be  irrigated  in  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Amu-Daria  River. 

The  average  weight  of  bales  in  central  Asia 
is  about  3O0  pounds,  and  in  the  Caucasus  350 
pounds.  The  ginning  and  baling  is  periformed 
practically  in  the  same  nranner  as  in  America. 
The  bales  are  covered  with  heavy  jute  wrai^r, 
held  in  place  by  (our  wires,  thus  guaranteeing 
the  proper  protection  of  the  bales. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  planted 
in  cotton  and  the  production  (reduced  to  bales 
of  500  lbs.)  for  four  seasons  in  each  of  die 
provinces  of  central  Asia  and  Trani -Caucasia: 
(000*s  omitted). 
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—  There  are  no  records  showing  how 
lar^ly  cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  Outw,  but 
it  is  known  that  about  1300  A.n  the  native  fibre 
be^n  to  be  extensively  lued.  Since  that  period 
its  growth  and  manuiacture  have  reached  im- 
mense proportions.  The  Chinese  keep  no  star 
tistics  whatever,  and  it  was  not  until  very 
recently  that  any  information  could  be  obtained 
as  to  the  amount  of  cotton  produced.  About 
1895    the    crop   of    China    (includins   its    de- 

Saiaicy,  Korea)   was  estimated  at    1,600,000 
les  of  40D  pounds  each.    Recently,  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  of  the  Republic  has  esti- 


trade,  the  rapid  development  of  the  cotton  mill 
industry  ana  hieh  prices  for  the  raw  material 
have  undoubtedly  stimulated  production  in  rc- 

The  Chinese  me4hod  of  cultivation  Is  very 
primitive.  After  the  ground  is  plowed  in 
March  the  seed  are  sown  broadcast,  and  iiv 
consequence  the  plants  grow  up  thickly  and  are 
so  poorlv  developed  that  the  bolls  are  small  and 
the  yield  light.  Some  planting  is  done'  in  hills 
or  ndges,  but  this  is  carried  on  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  The  staple  of  the  Chinese  cotton  is 
short,  avera^g  from  one-half  to  three-fourdis 
of  an  inch,  is  rough,  but  very  clean.  There  are 
no  extensive  farms,  most  of  the  cotton  being 
grown  on  patches  and  small  tracts  of  one  or 
two  acres.  The  old  Hindu  churdra  is  -generally 
used  for  separating  the  seed  from  the  lint,  and 
the  spindle  and  hand  loom  for  domestic  manu- 
factures, though  modem  cotton  factories  are 
now  consuming  more  iban  a  half  million  bale*. 

In  1906  the  exports  of  cotton  from  China 
amounted  to  205,000  bales  (of  500  lbs.),  in  1910 
to  333,000  bales,  and  in  19lS  to  142,000.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  exports  are  sbippeo  to  Japan. 
An  estimate  from  a  reliable  source  places  the 
amount  of  Chinese  cotton  fcom  the  crop  of 
1914  which  entered  into  commercial  channeb 
at  1.750,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each. 

BraziL — Cotton  is  indigenous  to  the  country, 
but  its  cultivation  received  comparatively  little 
attention  until  the  sbort^e  caused  by  the 
American  Civil  War  greatly  increaied  the  de- 
mand forall  kinds  of  ootton.  Helds  of  eoUon. 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  are  unknown  in  Brazil.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  all  the  planter  has  to  do 
is  to  clean  the  land  and  plant  the  seed  at  the 

t roper  season.  There  is  no  breaking  up  the 
ind,  no  preparation  of  the  soil,  no  laying  out 
of  furrows  and  no  cultivation  except  an  occa- 
^onal  choi^ting  out  of  weeds  with  the  hoe.  As 
a  rule  cotton  is  grown  by  the  small  farmer, 
who  has  little  or  no  capital,  in  the  most  primi- 
tive and  haphazard  manner  in  connection  with 
other  crops.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated, 
the  native  tree  cottoiL  which  grows  7  to  10 
feet  high  and  bears  well  for  two  or  three  years, 
also  several  kinds  of  shrub  cotton  bearing  only 
once  a  year.  One  of  the  latter  varieties  is 
from  American  seed.  The  lint  is  separated 
from  the  seed  with  the  common  hand  roUer  gin, 
tJiDugh  the  saw  gin  is  used  in  some  sections.  A 
rude  hand  screw  is  used  for  packing  the  cotton 
in  bales  averaging  about  280  pounds  eadi.  The 
staple  of  Brazilian  cotton  is  from  I  to  \ii 
inches,  is  harsb^  wiiy,  clean,  creamy  colored. 
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crop  of  Brazil  amounted  to  about 
70,000  bales,  and  in  1893-94  to  300,000.  The 
crop  of  1910-11  was  280,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
each,  that  of  1912-13,  315,000,  and  that  of  1914, 
the  largest  crop  on  record,  440,000.  The  largest 
amount  of  cotton  exported  in  any  one  year  was 
346^000  bales  in  1872.  In  recent  ^ears  the  ejc- 
ports  have  greatly  decreased,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased consumption  by  domestic  mills,  which 
now  consume  about  80  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
crop.  The  possibilities  of  cotton  i^oduction 
are  said  to  be  very  great  —  in  fact,  tmii  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  available  land  to  prodtioe 
40,00a000  bales,  allowing  a  yield  of  only  100 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

Mexico. —  Cotton  is  indigenous  to  this 
country,  and  thoiwli  it  was  of  the  Arst  import- 
ance before  the  Spanish  conquest,  there  is  now 
less  cotton  produced  than  under  the  Aztec 
monarchy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  modern 
spinning  mills  not  only  consume  all  of  the 
native  product,  but  draw  upon  the  United 
States  (or  additional  supplies.  Cotton  is  ^rown 
in  all  the  states  along  the  two  oceans  and  in  the 
interior  states  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Durango 
and  Nuevo  Leon.  The  famous  Laguna  district 
in  Coahuila,  with  its  rich  alluvial  deposits  aloiw 
the  Nazas  River  from  which  the  lands  are  irn- 
gated,  produces  the  largest  crop.  In  this  district 
It  is  the  custom  to  replant  every  seventh  year, 
though  some  planters  gather  cotton  from  plants 
10  to  20  years  old.  The  staple  of  Mexican 
cotton  is  about  one  inch  in  length  and  of  a 
superior  quality,  particularly  that  of  Vera  Crui, 
but  the  nnest  cotton,  one  and  one-half  inch 
staple,  il  grown  at  Acapulco  in  the  state  of 
Guerrero.  The  normal  crop  of  Mexico  is  about 
200,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  but  owing  to 
the  revotutionary  uprisings  io  recent  years  the 
production  has  been  gradually  decreasing, 
The  crop  of  1913-14  is  estimated  at  150,aW 
bales,  that  of  1914-15  at  125,000,  and  that  ot 
1915^16  at  only  100,000.  It  has  been  officially 
slated  that  Mexico  contains  at  least  8,000,- 
DOO  acres  that  are  particularly  adapted  to  cottooi 

PenLi— In  Peru,  ai  to  nearly  all  Central 
and  South  American  countries  the  cotton  plant 
is  indigenous.  The  principal  producing  districts 
are  located  near  the  coast,  and  are  irrigated  by 
canals  connected  with  the  waters  of  the  Andes. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  yields  from  325  to 
500  pounds  of  clean  cotton  to  the  acre.  The 
plant  is  perennial,  growing  from  10  to  15  feet 
high,  and  under  favorable  conditions  will  bear 
two  crops  for  a  number  of  years.  Plants  have 
been  known  to  yield  for  30  years,  though  the 
average  fruit-bearing  period  is  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  fibre  is  long,  from  Iji  to  1!^  inches, 
sttiDng,  rough,  spiral  shaped  and  admirably 
suited  for  mixing  with  wool,  giving  strength, 
lustre  and  finish  to  goods  in  which  it  it  used, 
and  is  especially  adapted  for  underwear  and 
hosiery.  White  the  production  of  cotton  is 
comparatively  small,  il  has  increased  rapidly  in 
recent  vears.  In  1892  the  crop  amounted  to 
only  3&500  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  and  in  1809 
to  107,316  bales.    The  production  in  1913-14  wai 
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176,000  bales,  in  1914-15  152,000,  and  in  191S-16 
160,000.  The  domesiic  mills  consume  aboat 
12,000  bales  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
coarse  grade  of  dotn. 

Turkey.—  The  principal  cotton-growing 
regions  of  Turkey  are  on  the  Gciiian  Plains  in 
Aaana,  the  Aidin  district  in  Smyrna  and  other 
districts  in  Armenia,  Palestine  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. During  the  cotton  famine  period,  18o0- 
65,  high  prices  stimulated  production  and  as 
much  as  240,000  bales  (weight  of  bales  un- 
known) were  exported  in  1865.  Following  the 
decline  in  prices  the  crops  produced  from  1870 
to  1895  were  small  and  of  Uttle  commercial  im- 
portance. A  new  impetus  was  given  to  cotton 
culture  after  1895  and  by  1912  the  production 
reached  200,000  bales.  The  crop  of  1914-15  was 
195,000  bales,  and  that  of  1915-16,  155,000.  The 
largest  cropj  about  100,000  bales,  is  produced  in 
Adana.  (The  weight  of  the  bales  dithers  so 
much  in  the  various  districts  that  no  uniform 
weight  can  be  given.  The  above  figures  are 
therefore  in  runniug  bales). 

Persia. —  The  cotton  plant  is  said  to  be  in- 
digenous to  this  country,  and  thrives  in  almost 
any  section  where  the  soil  is  favorable  and  suffi- 
cient water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation.  The 
method  of  cultivation  is  of  the  simplest,  and  has 
continued  almost  unchanged  from  early  times. 
Planting  begins  early  in  April  and  continues 
during  the  month.  Harvesting  begins  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  is  finished  by  No- 
vember. The  lint  is  separated  from  the 
seed  with  the  ancient  hand- roller  machine, 
while  the  bales  are  pressed  by  the  feet  and 
hands  into  packages  varying  from  100  to  220 
pounds.  The  staple  is  a  bright  creamy  color. 
Strong  and  from  {  to  1^  inches  in  length. 
The  product  of  the  central,  southern  and  south- 
eastern provinces  is  exported  mostly  to  India, 
and  that  of  the  north,  northwest  and  northeast 
to  Russia.  The  latest  available  statistics  place 
the  Persian  crop  at  140,000  bales. 
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COTTON  EXCHANGES.  See  Otitom 
Growing  in  the  United  States. 

COTTON  FAMINE,  the  desUtution 
caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil 
War  (1861-^)  in  the  English  cotton  manufac- 
turing districts,  especially  in  Lancashire.  The 
cotton  supply  failed  on  account  of  the  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  consequence  the  mill-owners  finally 
closed  their  nulls  entirely,  nearly  2,000,000  of 
people  being  reduced  to  great  distress.  A  Cot- 
ton District  Relief  Fund  was  started,  and  a 
Relief  Act  passed  by  Parliament,  by  which  loans 
were  granted  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  for 
the  purpose  of  insututing  relief  works.  In 
1863,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  three  shiploads 
of  provisions  and  supplies  were  sent  to  England 
from  New  York.  Gradually  the  difficulties 
were  overcome,  and  by  June  1865  the  distress 
was  at  an  end,  greatly  increased  supplies  of 
cotton  having  been  received  from  Brazil,  Egypt, 
India  and  elsewhere. 

COTTON  GINNING.  Sec  Cottos  Grow- 
ing IN  THE  United  States. 

COTTON-GRASS,  a  genus  (Eriofihorum) 
of  the  sedge  family  (^Cyperacea).  About  10 
species  are  distributed  in  bogs  and  moist  places 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  fruit 
of  the  cotton-grass  is  clothed  at  the  base  with 
a  sill^  or  cotton-like  substance,  which  has  been 
employed  in  making  pajjer  and  candle-widdng, 
also  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  The  idant  was 
formerly  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

COTTON-GUM  (Nysia  aquatica)  belong 
to  the  natural  order  Comacea.  Besides  this 
species  there  are  three  others,  natives  of  east- 
em  North  America.  It  is  a  large  tree,  which 
sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  100  feet,  with 
a  circumference  of  four  feet,  abounding  in 
deep  swamps  and  ponds  from  Florida  to  south- 
em  Virginia  and  westward  to  Texas,  Missouri 
and  Illinois.  The  wood  of  N.  aquatica  is  soft, 
though  hard  to  split,  and  of  a  light  brovfn, 
nearfy  white  color.    It  is  also  called  tupelo-gum. 

COTTON  INSECTS.  The  cotton  worm 
and  boll-worm  are  the  chief  enemies  of  the 
cotton  plant  in  the  United  Stales ;  in  other 
countries  diflErent  insects  prey  upon  it.  Vari- 
ous caterpillars  and  other  insects  attack  this 
filanl  wherever  it  is  grown.  In  Egypt  a  noctuid 
arva,  in  Greece  various  kinds  of  cut-worms,  in 
India  a  small  tineid  boll-worm  (Depressana), 
while  in  Australia  a  red-bug,  allied  to  the  cot- 
ton-stainer  (Dysdercus  suluretlus)  affects  it 
This  insect,  by  sucking  the  buds,  causes  the 
bolls  to  blast  or  become  diminutive^  and  also 
stains  the  cotton  fibre  by  its  excrement. 

The  cotton  worm  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
pest.  It  is  the  larva  of  a  noctuid  huff  moth 
(Altlia  xylina),  which  often  feeds  in  vast  num- 
bers on  flie  leaves  of  the  cotton-plant  Ala- 
bona  argiilacea  is  a  semi-looper  caterpillar,  has 
a  loping  gait;  is  sli^tly  hairy,  green,  dotted 
with  black  along  a  subdorsal  yellowish  hne,  with 
black  dots  beneath.  The  insect,  as  shown  by 
Riley,  'never  hibernates  in  either  of  the  first 
three  states  of  egg,  larva,  or  chrysalis,  and  it 
itirvives  the  winter  in  the  moth  qt  ima^^  state 
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vAy  m  the  aonthera  portion  of  the  cotton  belt.* 
The  moth,"  he  adds,  «hibem»t*s  principal^ 
mder  the  shelter  of  rank  wire-j^rass  in  th« 
more  bearily  timbered  portions  of  the  South, 
and  begins  laying  its  egss  (400  to  500  in  number) 
on  the  Tatoon  cotton  when  this  is  only  an  inch 
or  two  hif^.*  The  localities  where  it  hiber- 
nates, and  where,  consequently,  the  earliest 
worms  appear,  seeffl  to  be  more  common  in  the 
western  part  of  the  cotton  belt  (Texas)  than 
in  the  Atlantic  cotton  Sutes.  It  is  inferred  that 
from  this  region  the  moths  emigrate  east  and 
north,  laying  their  eggs  later  than  the  original 
Texan  brood,  as  in  Alabama  and  Georpia.  The 
recently  hatched  worms  of  different  sizes  were 
found  late  in  March  on  ratoon  cotton  in  south- 
em  (Borgia  and  Florida,  and  in  late  seasons 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Uay, 
thou^  they  do  not  attract  the  attention  of 
planters  until  the  middle  or  last  of  June.     In 


three  weeks,  but  in  spring  and  la 
that  time  may  be  required.  There  are  thus  in 
■  the  northern  cotton  Stales  at  least  three  "crops* 
or  broods  of  eaterpillars  in  a  season,  while  in 
Texas  there  are  at  least  seven  anntial  genera- 
tions. The  first  generation  is  only  local,  but 
in  Texas,  says  Riley,  *the  third  generation  of 
worms  may  become,  under  favorable  conditions, 
not  only  widespread,  but  disastrous,  and  the 
moths  produced  from  them  so  numerous  that 
they  acquire  the  migrating  habit  This  genera- 
tion appears  in  southern  Texas  during  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  in  southern  Alabama  and 
Georvia  somewhat  later,*  and  this  is  the  first 
brood  which  attracts  general  attention.  When 
the  worms  are  very  abundant  and  the  cotton 
well  ■ragged,*  the  moths,  driven  by  need  of 
food  andwidi  favoring  winds,  migrate  to  dis- 
tant points,  and  thus  spread  late  in  summer, 
having  been  seen  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts 
and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Another  insect,  destroying  great  numbers  of 
cotton  buds,  is  the  boll-worm,  the  caterpillar  of 
another  noctuid  moth  (Heliotkix  armigera), 
well  known  for  its  injuries  to  tomato  and 
tobacco  plants  and  to  com  in  the  ear.  The 
adult  is  a  tawny,  yellowish  moth,  about  an  inch 
and  three-quarters  across  the  wings,  which  may 
be  seen  toward  evening,  in  summer  and  autumn, 
hovering  over  the  cotton  blooms,  and  depositing 
a  single  egg  in  each  flower ,-  the  egg  is  hatched 
in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  worm  eats  its 
way  into  the  centre  of  the  boll,  causing  its  pre- 
mature fall;  the  insect  instinctively  leaves  the 
boll  when  it  is  about  to  fall  and  enters  another, 
and  finally  attacks  the  nearly  matured  bolls, 
rendering  the  cotton  rotten  and  useless.  The 
caterpillars  have  16  feet,  and  creep  with  a  grad- 
ual mbtion,  unlike  the  true  cotton  worm;  they 
vary  much  in  color,  some  being  green,  others 
brown,  but  all  more  or  less  spotted  with  blade, 
and  having  a  few  short  hairs.  A  single  moth 
will  lay  500  eggs,  and  as  three  broods  are  pro- 
duced m  a  year,  a  whole  field  will  be  very  soon 
infested  with  them. 

These  are  the  greatest  enemies  on  the 
cotton  plantations,  and  the  same  remedies  are 
effectual  in  both.  The  natural  enemies  of  the 
cotton  worms  are  numerous  and  abound  in  pro- 
portion as  the  worms  are  abundant.  Certain 
kinds  of  ants  are  most  efficacious  in  reducing 
their  tinnibers,  as  well  as  ground  beetles,  bogs 


and  idineumon  flies  (q.v-).  The  general  and 
most  practical  remedies  against  this  trouble- 
some pest  are  the  insecticides,  especially  Paris 
green  and  kerosene  emissions.  The  dry  prep- 
aration is  one  pound  of  the  green  to  from  20  to 
35  pounds  of  cheap  ftour,  or,  instead  of  flour, 
land  plaster  (gypsum)  or  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  best  preparation  of  Paris  green  consists  of 
one  pound  to  40  gallons  of  water.  London  pur- 
ple may  be  appbed  dry,  using  two  pounds  to 
18  of  nour,  etc, ;  or  wet,,  one-half  a  pound  to 
SO  or  SS  gallons  of  water. 


short  time,  but  as  petroleum  in  any  form  in- 
jures the  plant,  the  oil  must  be  so  diluted  as  to 
injure  only  the  worm  and  not  affect  the  plant. 
The  use  of  milk  as  a  diluent  has  been  suggested. 
In  recent  years  the  pink  cotton  boll-worm, 
long  a  pest  in  Egypt,  has  invaded  the  Unitea 
States  via  Mexico,  where  it  ^t  a  footing  in 
1911.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  destroying 
from  SO  to  75  per  cent  of  the  crop.  It  reached 
the  country  in  two  shipmi  '  "        ■ 

too  seed.     Every  lot  of  se 

of  the  pink  boU-worm,  a  ._  ....,..._  ..._ 
pest  had  spread  throughout  Mexico.  It  is  also 
present  in  about  3,000  acres  of  cotton  land  in 
Galveston  and  Harrison  counties,  Tex.,  where 
the  State  and  Federal  ^vemments  are  now 
engaged  in  its  extermination.  The  Congress  ap- 
propriated $500,000  for  the  work.  The  method 
of  extermination  is  radical.  First  the  cotton 
stalks  in  the  entire  field  are  cut  by  a  machine 
which  covers  about  22  acres  per  day.  Then  a 
rake  goes  over  the  field  and  places  the  stalks 
in  rough  piles.  Next  come  handworkers  who 
gather  each  little  boll  and  piece  of  cotton  and 
all  other  vegetation  and  put  it  on  the  pile.  The 
whole  is  then  burned,  leaving  a  field  cleared 
utterly  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The 
moth  which  is  the  parent  of  the  pink  bo lU worm 
is  fragile  and  Can  fly  no  great  distance.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  seed  that  it  is  transported,  and 
the  eggs  can  exist  there  for  months.  The  worm 
damages  the  crop  in  many  ways,  in  the  field 
bolls  fall  to  the  ground  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
crop  may  be  lost  in  this  way.  The  grade  of 
cotton  is  also  damaged  and  the  insect  stains 
what  cotton  is  produced.  In  adtUtion  oil  pro- 
duction is  lessened  and  the  cotton  seed  is 
rendered    unfit    for    planting    and    germinates 
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sion  ( 188S)  ;  and  Bulletin  18  of  the  Entomologi- 
cal Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (1898).  For  cotton-boll  weevil, 
see  Weevil. 

COTTON  MACHINERY.  Ginning  ma- 
chinery i»  always  located  at  or  near  a  railway 
station  in  a  cotton -growing  territory.  The 
earliest  cotton  gin  probably  dates  back  to  the 
days  when  the  market  price  of  animal  skins  be- 
came so  great  that  man  had  to  look  around  for 
a  cheaper  substitute  for  clothes.  A  primitive 
machine  called  the  churka  is  an  early  gin.  It 
is  used  to-day  by  the  Hindus  and  Chinese.  It 
consists  of  two  plain  rollers  mounted  on  a 
frame  and  revolved  in  contact.  Between  these 
rollers  the  cotton  b  drawn  and  torn  from  the 

In    most  parts  of   the  cotton   belt  of  the 
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United  States  the  saw-gin  wbich  Eli  Whitooy 
invented  in  1794  is  still  uie  tnachine  oied  to  gin 
cottoa  The  purpose  of  the  machine  is  to 
separate  the  seeds  from  the  fibres  of  the  cotton. 
Erolution  has  done  comparatively  little  to 
change  its  three  essential  elements,  the  saws, 
ribs  and  brush.  These  have  been  retained  in 
nearly  all  modifications  intended  to  meet  mod- 
em ideas,  methods,  means  and  material  of  con- 
stmclion,  and  improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  staple  of  the  cotton,  but  thus  far  no 
machine  has  been  invented  which  can  eiccel  the 
saw-^n  in  capacity.  The  cotton  gin  consists 
prinapally  of  a  hopper  in  which  the  raw  cotton 
U  thrown.  A  blower-case  and  a  rotary  brush 
serve  to  guide  the  cotton  against  a  cylinder 
which  has  needle-like  teeth,  or,  in  later  con- 
tion,  saw-teeth.  These  teeth  catch  the 
n  fibre  and  withdraw  it  thronf^  openings 
too  narrow  for  the  seeds  to  follow.  A  seed- 
har  and  screen  remove  the  seeda,  the  dust  is 
blown  out  and  the  separated  or  ginned  cotton 
is  ready  to  be  baled.  As  the  fibres  of  the  cotton 
were  found  to  be  injured  by  the  action  of  the 
saws,  the  McCarthy  roller  gin  was  introduced. 
it  consists  of  a  leather-covered  roller  to  which 
a  Icnife  is  tightly  held  tangcntially  and  a  moving 
blade  that  moves  up  and  down  in  a  plane  just 
behind  and  parallel  to  the  fixed  knife:  As  the 
cotton  is  drawn  between  the  rollers  and  the 
knife  the  seeds  are  forced  loose  t^  the  moving 
blade.  It  works  well,  but  its  limited  capacity 
has  prevented  its  general  introduction. 

Until  about  1875  the  average  ginning  plant 
consisted  of  one  gin  stand  having  a  gaiw  of 
60,  70  or  80  saws,  capable  of  turning  out  from 
8  to  10  500-pound  hales  of  cotton  in  a  day.  The 
isolated  cotton  plantations  did  not  require  a 
greater  capacity  than  this  size  of  plant,  and  each 
'planter  did  his  own  ginning.  But  after  the 
development  of  the  Southwest  with  its  large 
areas  capable  of  raising  colton  and  the  large 
number  of  small  farms  located  close  together, 
system  gins  were  erected  at  rail  mad  stations 
capable  of  ginning  for  the  entire  neighborhood. 
The  competition  of  the  gins  with  each  other 
required  a  perfection  of  machinery  never  at- 
tempted in  tile  older  portions  of  the  colton  belt. 
As  the  development  of  the  Southwest  increased 
its  competition  with  the  Southeast,  this  latter 
section  adopted  the  methods  which  had  grown 
up  in  the  former.  Small  plantation  gins  were 
not  rebuilt  as  they  wore  out  or  burned,  but 
larger  gins  owned  by  a  company  of  planters  or 
merchants  were  built  at  the  railway  stations. 
Thus  the  entire  cotton  handling  business  undei^ 
went  a  revolution,  until,  for  economy,  speed  and 
efficiency,  it  ranks  with  the  latest  machineiy  for 
handling  grain  crops. 

The  constant  (fanger  of  fire  which  hangs 
over  all  cotton  gins  has  caused  the  separation 
of  the  different  buildings  which  go  to  make  a 
complete  establishment.  The  pn  building 
proper  is  only  larjje  enough  for  the  machinery 
which  does  the  ginninej  no  cotton  is  in  the 
building  except  that  wnich  is  undergoing  the 
process  of  ginning.  The  seed  house  in  which 
the  seed  is  stored  is  usually  located  on  a  near-by 
spur  of  the  railway.  Further  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  fire  and  to  ensure  better  running  of  the 
machinery,  the  nns  are  located  on  a  Tow  plat- 
form three  feet  high.  The  floor  of  the  building 
is  brick  or  cement  and  the  building  is  made  of 
brick,  stone  or  sheet  iron. 


Tht  bne  abaft  is  carried  directly  under  tlte 
gins  where  all  of  its  journals  are  in  sight;  it 
can  be  easily  oiled  lad  hot-boxes  instantly  de- 
tected. At  ue  end  of  the  row  of  gins  a  higher 
platform  is  built  to  surround  the  press.  Bales 
are  taken  out  on  this  platform  and  can  be 
dirown  into  the  wagons  thence  without  further 
expenditure  of  labor.  After  the  mechanical 
processes  of  carrying  by  the  exhaust  fan  and 
dropping  the  cotton  into  each  gin,  blowing^  it 
from  the  gins  to  the  iiresses  and  its  padong 
there  by  a  steam  tramper,  the  operation  of  put- 
ting on  the  bagging  and  tying  the  hoops  is  the 
first  manual  labor  necessary  after  the  feeding 
from  the  wagon  into  the  telescope. 

The  principal  machines  used  in  a  modern 
cotton  ginning  establisliment,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  used,  are  the  telescope,  the 
elevator,  the  exhaust  fan,  the  feeder,  die  gin, 
the  seed  conveyer,  the  flue,  the  condenser  and 
the  press. 

The  telescope  is  an  extensiUe  tube  which 
hangs  from  the  inlet  cottcMi  pipe ;  it  is  counter- 
balanced and  so  arianged  that  its  tube  can  be 
pulled  down  and  kept  close  to  the  pile  of  cotton 
as  it  decreases  in  size.  A  pneumatic  elevator 
is  the  apparatus  generally  used  to  distribute 
cotton  to  the  gins.  In  a  system  using  four 
gins  each  valve  is  open  a  fourth  of  the  time 
and  closed  three- fourths.  When  the  first  air 
valve  in  the  first  chute  is  often  a  vacuum  is 
formed  in  the  chute,  the  outside  air,  carrying 
with  it  the  cotton,  rushes  in  from  the  telescope. 
The  air  is  drawn  through  the  screen  into  the 
fan.  while  the  cotton  strikes  against  the  screen 
witn  enough  force  to  take  out  a  large  part  of 
dirt  and  dust,  no  cotton  being  ever  allowed  to 
the  blades  of  the  fan  on  account  of 


cotton  and  air  is  deflected  to  the  second  chute, 
and  the  cotton  in  the  first  dropped  from  the 
screen  and  into  the  feeder  below. 

The  feeder,  which  is  over  the  gin,  has  for 
its  object  the  deaning  of  the  seed  cotton,  break- 
ing up  the  lumps  and  then  feeding  the  lodes 
evenly  and  regularly  into  the  gin.  A  slowly 
moving  apron  receives  the  cotton  from  the 
elevator  and  carries  it  to  the  picker  wheel.  This 
wheel,  revolving  with  great  rapidity,  picks  up 
the  locks  of  cotton  and  throws  them  against 
the  screen.  The  particles  of  dirt  and  trash 
go  through  this  screen  and  are  carried  away  by 
a  hdical  conveyer.  The  colton  is  rubbed  over 
the  screen  and  thrown  on  an  inclined  apron, 
which  carries  it  into  the  roll  boxes  of  the  gins. 

The  flue  which  conducts  the  cotton  from 
the  gins  is  made  of  sheet  metal  and  shaped  like 
a  long  funnel  with  the  larger  end  near  the  con- 
denser, which  is  located  at  the  end  of  a  flue 
collector  of  the  bunches  of  cotton 


of  cotton  drops  down  an  incline  into  the  press. 
The  press  used  in  the  square  bale  system 
of  gins  consists  of  two  boxes  mounted  together 
on  a  turntable.  Cotton  from  the  condenser  is 
allowed  to  drop  into  the  first  box  and  when 
enough  cotton  has  been  forced  into  it  by  the 
steam  tramper,  the  turntable  is  revolved  and 
the  other  box  comes  in  its  place.  The  loaded 
box  comes  into  position  over  a  ram  where  it 
receives  the  final  ^iressure.  This  ram  b  der- 
ated by  a  large  direct-acting  steam  (^Ifaider, 
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hydraulic  ntm,  or  a  screw  which  is  raised  and 
lowered  by;  a  revoWng  nut,  The  bales  turned 
out  by  thb  square  press  usually  weigh  500 
pounds  gross,  and  average  28  x  56  k  42  inches  in 
size  ana  thus  have  a  density  per  cubic  foot  oi 
about  14  pounds.  They  are  usually  shipped 
from  the  gin  house  to  some  concentrating  point 
where  tfae^  are  assorted  and  compressed,  and 
flieir  size  is  reduced  to  28  x  56  x  18  inches,  giv- 
ing them  a  density  of  30  or  more  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  They  are  then  ready  to  be  shipped 
to  the  cotton  mills. 

The  large  compressers  which  do  this  pressing 
are  tortuous  machines  weighing  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  200,000  pounds,  and  arc  operated 
either  by  direct-acting  steam  cylinders  coupled 
to  the  jaws  of  the  press  by  multiplying  levers, 
or  the  jaws  of  the  press  are  brought  togethei; 
by  a  large  link  moved  by  hydraulic  rams  sitting 
directly  over  the  press.  The  capacity  of  this 
press  ranges  from  800  to  1,200  bales  in  10  hours. 
The  bales  while  in  the  press  are  recovered  and 
their  bands  are  shortened  to  suit  the  reduced 
bulk. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  American 
Cotton  Companv  developed  a  cylindrical  bale, 
which  permitted  the  cotton  to  be  compressed 
more  tightly  and  therefore  to  occupy  less  space 
in  a  freight  car.  A  bat  or  layer  of  cotton  is 
formed,  rolled  down  very  hard  and  wound  up 
on  itself,  or  rolled  together  under  pressure  and 
tension  so  that  it  forms  a  cylinder  and  lends  to 
hold  itself  together.  The  square  bale  when 
compressed  to  more  than  60  pounds  to  the  foot 
required  heavier  bands  or  else  it  was  apt  to 
burst ;  but  the  cylindrical  bale  makes  use  of  the 
cotton  itself  to  hold  it  in  place.  It  is  simply 
wound  up  very  tightly  and  tied,  taking  very 
readily  a  pressure'  of  35  to  40  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot.  This  bale  is  made  in  a  bat-forming 
and  condensing  machine,  and  is  usually  made 
smaller  and  hence  considerably  lighter  than 
the  so-called  square  bale.  This  cylindrical  bale 
ha.i  the  advantage  that  it  arrives  at  the  cotton 
mill  conveniently  protected  by  bagging  hav- 
ing neither  wires  nor  hoops,  and  there 
is  less  tear  and  waste;  it  is  also  cheaper 
to  manufacture. 

Carding  and  CoinbinK  Machinery,-— The 
first  machine  to  which  the  cotton  goes  m  a  fac- 
tory is  the  bate-breaker,  on  which  the  cotton  is 
opened  and  beaten.  In  modern  practice  there 
a  less  beating  of  cotton  and  more  dependence 
on  air  suction  to  remove  the  din.  Automatic 
feeders  are  now  used  with  breakers.  The 
brcaker-1aj>per,  after  cleaning  the  cotton  stock, 
converts   it   into  a   lap   or  roll,   after  which   it 


proved  by  Arkwrighl.  Modern  machines  are 
usually  of  the  revolving  flat  card  type.  The 
main  cylinder  of  about  50  inches  diameter  bears 
eard-clolhing  or  a  surface  of  points  resembling 
a  very  fine  wire  brush.  This  clothing  may  have 
from  40,000  to  90,000  points  per  square  foot 
Above  and  opposed  to  this  cylinder  is  an  end- 
less apron  called  a  top  flat,  which  also  bears 
■  card-clothing.  The  cylinder  and  flats  moving 
oppositely  comb  out  or  card,  or  render  parallel, 
the  fibres  of  cotton  that  come  into  the  machine 
in  the  form  of  a  lap,  and  the  top  fiat  removes 
all  knots  and  snarls.  This  lap  is  taken  up  by 
the  Kcker-in,  a  toothed  cylinder  that  feeds  or 
supplies  the  canting  madhine.     After  pasBing 


the  cards  the  cotton  is  received  by  the  doBfer 
or  doffing  cylinder, 

A  recent  French  invention  is  the  Roth 
aspirator,  which  is  applied  to  combers  as  a  sub> 
stitnte  for  the  doffer  or  doffing  combs.  It  is  a 
perforated  tube  with  a  suction  draft  and  does 
the  work  without  any  harsh  handling  of  the 
cotton  fibres,.  The  Whitin  and  hi^- speed 
comber  has  8  heads,  takes  laps  12  inches  wide 
and  has  devices  for  reducing  vibration.  It 
rans  normally  at  13S  nips  per  minute. 

The  cotton  comes  from  the  dofter  as  a 
fleecy  strand  termed  a  sliver.  It  is  deposited  in 
cans  and  may  go  to  a  sliver-lap  machine  and 
be  formed  into  a  lap  about  15  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  JO  or  12  inches  wide.  This  lap  may  go 
to  the  ribbon  lap  machine,  which  doubles  four 
laps  into  one,  the  object  being  to  obtain  greater 
evenness  from  the  repeated  doublings  and 
drawings  out,  and  paralleling  of  the  fibres.  The 
laps  from  die  ribbon  lap  machine  are  placed  on 
..!__    — ^(jpj.^   which   dounles   eight   to   < 


Drawing,  Roving  and  Twisting. —  The 
drawing  frame  receives  the  sliver,  and  by  pass- 
ing it  between  series  of  rolls  at  increasing 
speeds  draws  it  out  finer.  These  machines  have 
teen  highly  developed  and  are  truly  automatic. 
When  the  drawn  slivers  are  slightly  twisted 
they  are  termed  roves  or  rovings.  Roving 
machinery  includes  slubbers,  intermediates,  fine 
roving  frames  and  jack-frames.  The  product 
rtf  the  roving  machine  is  usually  delivered  on 
bobbins  and  may  then  be  termed  yarn. 

The  Spinning  Frame, —  This  is  the  machine 
that  made  Richard  Arkwright  famous,  it  being 
a  development  of  the  spinning  jenny  invented 
by  James  Hargreaves.  Many  other  machines  in 
the  cotton  industry  are  based  on  the  same 
operating  principles  as  the  modem  spin- 
ning frame.  It  draws  out  the  fibres  and 
twists  the  cotton  yam  hard  and  firm  and 
winds  it  on  bobbins.  The  modern  frame 
first  passes  the  roving  through  a  series  of 
rolls  that  permit  a  variation  in  twist.  When 
drawn  to  the  required  density  and  twist  the  yam 
passes  to  the  bobbins,  mounted  on  rows  of 
spindles  that  stand  upright  and  rotate  on  either 
side  of  the  frame.  Frames  run  from  about  112 
to  352  spindles  each,  the  240-spindle  frame  being 
now  popular.  After  being  spun,  the  yam  is 
doubled  and  twisted  to  form  thread.  It  may  be 
twisted  wet  or  dry-  in  wet  twisting  the  yarn  if 
drawn  from  a  creel  through  a  trough  of  water. 
In  modern  twist  frames  a  wide  range  of  twist 
combinations  is  possible  for  making  alt  kinds 
of  thread.  With  a  builder-motion  the  bobtrins 
may  be  wound  straight,  taper-top  or  for  warp 
or  filling.  While  in  the  yam  it  is  often  desit^ 
able   to   bleach,    dye   or   mercerire   the   cotton. 

The  mutc-spinner  or  spinning-mule,  invented 
by  Samuel  Crompton,  is  in  less  use  than  form- 
erly. It  is  a  combination  of  the  drawing- rollers 
and  jenny  used  in  the  early  history  of  modem 
machine  weaving.  It  has  a  carriage  that  travels 
away  from  the  drawing  rollers  as  the  threads 
are  twisted  and  comes  back  as  the  thread  is 
wound  on  the  bobbins.  While  the  mole  draws, 
stretches  and  twists  at  one  operation,  it  is  not 
as  satisfactory  as  the  later  and  more  highly 
developed  frames.  The  ring-spinner  or  nag- 
frame  is  a  spinning  machine  in  which  a  metal 
loop  revolves  arotuid  each  spindle  to  cariy  the 
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thread.  Spoolers  and  quillers  are  machines  for 
winding  the  yarn  on  either  spools  or  quills  — 
the  modern  quill  being  simply  a  paper  tube. 
See  Spinning. 

Weaving  Looms. —  These  arc  made  in  al- 
most infinite  variety  for  various  purposes.  The 
heavy-pattern  loom,  the  wide  loom  and  the  end- 
cam  loom  are  perhaps  the  most  .fommon.  For 
fancy  weaving  the  dobby  loom  is  generally  era- 
ployed.  There  are  also  special  gingham  looms 
ana  looms  for  light  and  heavy  duck  weaviitg, 
and  two-,  four-  and  six-box  fancy  looms. 
See  Textiles;  Weaving. 

TestiiiE;  Machinery. — A  typical  form  of 
yam -examining  machine  consists  of  a  light 
hand-reel,  in  which  a  black  card  may  be  fitted 
to  carry  the  wound  yarn  or  thread.  A  moving 
guide  spaces  the  yarn  so  that  every  strand  is 
well  separated.  When  wound  the  card  of  yarn 
taay  he  placed  under  a  microscope,  or  in  the 
renectorscopc,  which  is  a  small  box  with  a 
dark  background,  a  mirror  and  an  easily  posi- 
tioned microscope.  To  test  yarn  for  dampness 
the  conditioning  oven  is  employed.  A  sample 
of  yarn  is  hung  on  the  scale  of  the  oven  and 
heated.  As  the  moisture  is  dried  out  the  re- 
duced weight  is  registered  on  the  scale.  For 
Strength- testing,  an  upright  frame  is  provided 
with  grips  in  which  a  number  of  leas  of  thread 
or  yarn  may  be  broken  at  one  operation.  If 
four  leas  are  strained  by  the  reel  at  one  time, 
and  the  dial  shows  they  break  at  88  pounds,  it 
follows  that  their  average  strength  is  22  pounds. 
A  single-thread  recording  tester  is  also  manu- 
factured. The  operator  can  run  through  a 
sample,  breaking  it  a  dozen  times,  and  follow 
this  with  other  samples,  and  withdraw  a  card 
on  which  are  recortled  the  breaking  strains  of 
each  break  of  each  sample.  The  average 
strength  as  well  as  the  greatest  weakness  of  a 
lot  of  thread  is  thus  readily  obtained.  There 
are  several  forms  of  twist-testing  machines  and 
some  record  the  contraction  resulting  from  the 
twisting. 

Bibliographr.— Barker,  A.  P.,  'Textiles* 
(New  York  1913)  ;  Miller,  'American  Cotton 
System*  (Austin,  Tex.  1909);  Peake,  'Cotton 
from  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished 
Product'  (New  York  1911);  and  trade  papers 
in  the  textile  industry. 

Charles  H.  Cochrane, 
Author  of  'Modern  Industriai  Progress.* 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Although  cotton  man- 
ufacturing is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  factory 
industries  in  the  United  States  it  had  made  but 
little  progress  until  the  embargo  was  laid  upon 
foreign  commerce  during  Jefferson's  and  Madi- 
son's administrations.  It  resulted  in  a  remark- 
able development  of  the  industry.  Like  all 
other  industries  it  has  had  its  periods  of  de- 
pression, but  since  that  time  there  has  not  been 
a  single  decade  —  not  excepting  the  Civil  War 
period — when  cotton  manufacturing  has  not 
shown  a  substantial  growth. 

No  statistics  of  the  industry  were  collected 
until  the  taking  of  the  Federal  census  in  1839, 
That  census  showed  1,240  establishments  at 
work,  giving  employment  to  72,119  persons  and 
turning  out  products  valued  at  $46,350,000.  The 
next  census,  1849,  returned  1,049  establishments, 
empbying  92,286  persons,  with  manufacUtrea 
products   valued  at   $61^,000^   while   to   the 


census  following,  1859,  there  were  returned 
1,091  establishments  giving  employment  to 
122,028  persons  and  making  wares  valued  at 
$115,682,000.  Similar  statistics  collected  decen- 
nially by  the  census  (also  for  1914),  and  in- 
cluding the  capital  employed,  are  as  follows: 

C«inii  ISW: 

Numlw  □(  BstabliihiiiaBta 9M 

Penooi  cmploired  intb«  induitiT 135,  MS 

CftpitaJ  amplnyiid kI40,]06.29l 

ValuBof  pTOducU il77,U9,T» 

Nufflbsr  ci  agtaUilhmCDti 756 

Pemni  employsd  ia  ttu  indiutry 172, S44 

CapitBl empLayed. t2M,28D,H6 

VJuo  of  pioducU tl9I.0VO,llO 

Ntimber  of  ntalitiihmaitl  90S 

Penoiu  Buptoyod  in  tbe  induatrr 118,876 

Cuntal  emplDyBil pU.ViO.MS 

Value  of  ptoducti i267,9ei,714 

Ceniui  ISWi 

Numtw  of  astabUihmenti I  .OSS 

Pcnoni  emplDyed  in  tha  induMry 108.237 

Cipiul  tmplayed U67.240,IS7 

VJue  d(  produeU 1339.200,320 

Number  of  nUbliihioHtt 1,324 

Peraoni  tmployed  in  ttu  induitry 387.  TTl 

Cupitnl  employed |822 ,  237 ,  529 

VifuB  of  pniducU (618,391,813 

Penoni  employed  in  the  indoitiy 797,315 

Ckpjul  emiJoycd 1899.764,682 

ViluB  of  produeu »701 ,  300 ,  93J 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  products  in 
1914,  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  $6,538,000 
were  produced  by  establishments  engaged  pri- 
marily in  other  lines  of  industry. 

As  measured  by  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed, and  as  indicating  the  progress  made,  the 
percentage  increase  in  each  decennial  period  is 
as  follows:  1869-79,  48  per  cent;  1879-89,  70 
per  cent;  1889-99,  32  per  cent;  1899-1909,  76 
per  cent,  and  for  six-year  period  1909-14  9J4 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  spindles  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  yarn  is  another  and  more  accurate 
method  of  measuring  the  growth  of  the  cotton 
industry.  Thus,  taking  the  same  decennial 
periods  as  above,  and  the  seven -year  period 
1909-15,  the  following  figures  indicate  the 
progress  made  in  the  United  StateSj  as  well  as 
in  ine  cotton-growing  States,  New  England  and 
all  other  States. 

All  other 
United  StattB  Cotton  St&tei  New  England     State* 
1809-70     7,132.000  328,000       5.498.000     1,306,000 

1S79'«0   lO.iUi.OOO  561,000       8,631.000     1,460,000 

1889-90  14.384,000  1,570,000  10.934,000  1.880.000 
1899-00.19.472.000  4,368,000  13.171.000  1,933,000 
1909-10  28.018.000  10,429,000  15.592.000  1.997,000 
1915-16  32.806.000  11,381,000  17,474,000  1,950,000 
1916-17    33,889.000     11,1S6.D00      17.761.000     1.972,000 


Beginning  with  1869  the  ii-, 

ber  o?  spindles  the  first  decade,  1869-79,  .»o 
3,521,000  or  49,4  per  cent;  the  second,  I879-69, 
3,731,000  or  35  per  cent;  the  iHird,  1889-99, 
"    ""  34.4   per   cent;    the   fourth,   1899- 


to  the  above  number  of  spindles,  there 
were  approximately  500,000  that  used  raw  cot- 
ton mixed  with  other  fibres  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods,  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

The  above  figures  show  that  within  the  past 
16  years,  or  since  1900,  the  number  of  spindles 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  14,417,000  or 
77,4  per  cent.  But  the  most  striking  feature  in 
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the  progress  of  this  industry  is  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  cotton- 
growing  States.  In  1900  these  States  operated 
only  4,368,000  spindles,  as  compared  with  13,- 
171.000  in  the  New  England  States  and  1,933.000 
in  all  other  States.  By  1916  they  had  added 
9,788,000  spindles,  an  increase  of  224  per  cent, 
compared  with  4,590,000  for  New  England,  an 
increase  of  about  34.8  per  cent,  while  in  all 
other  States  there  was  an  increase  of  only 
17,000  spindles  or  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
mills,  the  number  of  sptnotes  operated,  and  the 
quantity  of  domestic  and  foreini  cotton  con- 
sumed in  each  State  and  the  United  States, 
during:  the  season  1915-16. 


great  strength.  Rough  Peruvian  cotton  is  used 
for  mixing  with  wool  in  making  woolen  tex- 
tiles, while  the  Indian,  Chinese  and  other  im- 
ported cottons  are,  to  a  limited  extent,  used 
for  mixing  with  American  upland  for  making 
the  cheaper  grade  of  coods. 

The  very  short  staple  fibre  delinted  from  the 
seed  by  the  cotton-oil  mills,  and  known  as 
■linters,"  is  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as 
upholstering  and  in  the  manufacture  of  mat- 
tresses, comforts,  batting,  cushions,  wadding 
and  pads;  for  mixing  with  shoddy  and  (or 
making  low  grade  yams,  wrapping  twtne.cheap 
rope,  lamp  and  candle  wicks ;  for  making  atv 
sorbent  cotton;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  inin 
cotton,  nitre  powder  and  writing  paper.     The 


Mtixs,  Spindles  and  Consumption  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Cotton,  1915-16. 
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All  of  the  New  England  States  —  except 
Vermont —  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia  and 
Alabama  operated  more  than  1,000,000  spindles, 
Massachusetts  being  in  the  lead,  followed  in 
the  order  named  by  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  Maine  and  Alabama.  Massa- 
chusetts is  also  the  largest  consumer  of  raw 
cotton,  North  Carolina  coming  next,  followed 
by  South  Carolina,  Geor^a  and  Alabama.  As 
indicated  by  the  increase  m  spindles,  the  largest 
increase  in  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton 
is  in  the  cotton-growing  States,  the  increase 
since  1910  amounting  to  1,338,000  bales,  or 
about  60  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  New 
England  ^nce  1910  is  483,000  bales  or  about 
24  per  cent. 

All  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  of  domestic  growth  —  except  from 
250,000  to  300,000  bales  imported  from  other 
countries.  Nearly  84  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
cotton  is  Egyptian,  the  remainder  coming  from 
China,  Peru,  East  India  and  Mexico.  The 
Egyptian  cotton  is  used  mainly  for  mercerizing 
and  maldi^;  highly  finished  cloths,  balbriggan 
onderwear,  and  lace  curtains,  sewing  threads, 
and  simitar  goods  requiring  a  long  fibre  and 


unprecedented  consumption  of  "linters"  ii 
16,  amounting  to  880,916  bales,  01 
nearly  114  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  is 
explained  through  the  great  quantity  of  ex- 
plosives manufactured  tor  the  Allied  nations 
engaged  in  ihe  European  War. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  United  States  turn  out  a  great  variety  of 
products.  Indeed,  American  ingenuity  is  con- 
stantly finding  new  uses  for  cotton,  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  fibres.  A  classificatioti  of  the 
cotton  mill  products  for  1915  shows  that  of 
the  2,098  esUblishments  in  the  United  States, 
1,069  of  them  manufactured  almost  every  known 
variety  of  yams  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest, 
many  of  these  also  manufacturing  cotton  goods. 
The  number  of  establishments  making  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wares  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 296  manufacturing  sheeting,  shirting  and 
drills,  107  colored  cotton  goods,  97  print  cloths, 
89  fancy  white  goods,  86  duck,  86  cotton  twine, 
81  fine  white  goods,  81  cotton  cordage,  76  cotton 
webbing,  73  cotton  braid,  65  cotton  towels,  59 
converters'  goods,  57  cotton  balling,  57  cotton 
tape,  54  ticwng,  52  satteens,  43  cotton  uphol- 
stery goods,  42  ginghams,  39  cotton  felts,  36 
cotton  lace,  33  cotton  flatHiel,  31  Aoe  laces,  31 
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denims,  30  cotton  damaik,  30  cotton 
29  cotton  plush,  23  cotton  hammocks,  ._  . . 
spreads,  19  cotton  hair  clothes,  17  cotton  widu, 
16  cotton  comforts,  16  absorbent  cotton,  13 
mosquito  netting,  12  shade  cloths,  11  cottonades, 
11  tire  fabrics,  10  book  cloths,  8  crinoline,  6 
cotton  blankets.  Besides  these  1^93  establish- 
ments were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosieiy  and  various  kinds  of  knit  goods. 

According  to  the  latest  census  statistics 
(1914)  the  total  capital  empk>yed  in  cotton 
manufactures  amounted  to  $^,765,000,  of 
which  $3Se,85&000  was  invested  in  the  cotton 
States,  and  $540,908,000  in  all  other  States. 
The  total  value  of  all  goods  manufactured  was 
4701,301,000  the  products  of  the  Southern  mills 
rmresenting  $283,189,000  in  value,  and  those 
of  all  other  Sutes  $418,111,000. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  goods  of  domestic 
manufacture  exported  during  the  fiscal  year 
1914  amounted  to  $51,467,000,  which  was  an 
increase  of  $27,067,000,  or  nearly  121  per  cent 
unce  190O.  More  than  one-half  of  the  value  of 
the  exports  in  1914  is  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
ports of  bleached,  unbleached  and  colored 
cloths,  amounting  to  414360^000  square  yards 
and  valued  at  $3,845,000.  Of  the  199,887,000 
square  yards  of  unbleached  cloths  exported 
more  than  two- thirds  went  to  China,  the  other 
countries  in  the  order  of  the  amount  taken 
beine  Aden,  India,  Giile,  Cuba,  Philippine  Is- 
land^ San  Salvador,  British  East  Africa, 
Turirey,   Canada,   Bohvia  and  Columbia.     Of 


die  colored  cloths  exported  the  largest  qnan- 
tity  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  large 
quantities  also  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America  and  Canada.  Of  the  other  cot- 
goods  exported  Canada  was  the  largest  cns- 
,e_r,   taking  very  lar^e  proportions  of   the 


clothin_  .. 
various  other  n 
connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  value 
of  imported  cotton  goods  in  1914  amounted  to 
$69,411,000,  or  $17,944,000  more  than  the  value 
of  the  cotton  goods  exported.  The  largest  con- 
tributor to  this  trade  was  Great  Britain,  its 
imports  being  valued  at  $23,853,000,  those  of 
Germany  atll7£18,000.  France  at  $14,835,000, 
Switzerland  at  $10,335,000,  Jaran  at  $1,007,00% 
and  all  other  countries  at  $1,759,000. 

The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  three  years  of 
war  (1914-17)  is  one-half  as  much  as  m  the  20 
years  before  the  war.  A  recent  compilation 
shows  that  the  value  of  cotton  cloths  alone 
exported  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  30  June  1917 
is  nearly  three  times  as  much,  knit  goods  seven 
times  as  much  and  cotton  yarn  einit  times  as 
much  as  in  the  fiscal  year  1914.  The  quantity 
of  cotton  cloths  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1917' 
exceeds  that  of  any  earlier  year  except  the 
fiscal  year  1906,  when  the  demand  of  Cmna  at 
the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  ex- 
ceptionally heavy.  Even  in  cotton  laces,  of, 
which  the  export  value  has  been  extremely 
smalt,    the    total    for    1917   exceeds    $1,000,000 
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against  less  dun  one-quarter  of  a  million  in 
1914.  Cotton  wearing  apparel,  which  prior  to 
the  war  was  about  $10,000,000  per  annum,  was 
in  the  fiscal  year  1917  over  $30,000,000.  This 
increase  in  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  is 
not  merely  due  to  higher  prices.  Of  cotton 
cloths  alone,  for  example,  the  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  30  June  1917  are  about  700,- 
000,000  yards  against  397,000,000  in  1915,  and  in 
the  other  classes  of  cotton  manufactures  there 
has  been  a  gain  in  quantity  as  well  as  tn  value. 
In  May  1917,  the  latest  month  for  which  details 
are  available,  the  quantity  of  cotton  cloths 
exported  is  63,000,000  yards,  against  44^000,000 
in  1915.  Cotton  yam  also  shows  a  large  in- 
crease in  exportation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  having  amounted  in  1917  to  over  $5,000,000 
against  $716,000  in  1914.  This  increase  has 
been  chiefly  to  our  neighbors  at  the  north  and 
south.  To  Canada  the  exports  of  cotton  cloths 
alone  in  the  fisea^year  1917  is  over  75,000.000 
yards  against  20,000,000  in  the  year  before  the 
war;  to  Central  America,  63,000,000  yards 
against  37,000,000  in  1914,  and  to  South  America 
1 70,000,000  yards  against  42,000,000  in  1914.  To 
the  Onenl,  which  formerly  was  our  best  market 
for  cotton  cloths,  there  is  a  distinct  fall  off,  due 
to  the  fact  that  Japan  is  now  manufacturing 
cotton  goods  largely  for  her  Oriental  neigh- 
bors.    The  quantiQr  of  cotton  cloths  exported 
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from  the  United  States  to  Asia  in  1914  (the 


ippinei,  which  have  been  our  largest  customer 
in  recent  years  for  cotton  goods,  the  total  for  the 
fiscal  year  1917  is  but  83,000,000  yards  against 
106,000,000  yards  in  the  fiscal  year  1915..  The 
Philippines  still  take  more  cotton  cloths  from 
the  United  States  than  does  any  other  country, 
though  the  values  are  less  than  those  of  Canada, 
which  took  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  cottons  of  x 
higher  price  than  those  of  many  other  countries, 
presumably  utilizing  them  for  war  purposes. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  limited  quantity  of 
American  cotton  cloths  taken  by  Great  Bntain. 
The  marked  fall  off  in  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports of  cotton  goods  to  the  Orient  is  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  of  figures  of  recent 
years  with  those  at  intervals  since  1900.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1916  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  of 
all  kinds  to  Asia  were  but  $3,911,000  against 
$9,016,000  in  1914,  $7,501,000  in  1910  and  $31,- 
352.000  in  1905.  On  the  other  hand  the  exports 
to  Oceania  show  a  lat^e  gain  since  1900,  having 
been  in  1916  $9,455,000,  in  1914  $8,730,000,  in 
1910  $4,187,000,  and  in  1900  $1,29(5,000.  To 
South  America  the  increase  since  the  War  is 
very  large,  the  total  for  1916  of  cotton  goods 
of  all  kinds  being  $1SJ36,000  against  $3,:^5,000 
in  1914,  $3,347,000  in  1910  and  $^069,000  \n  1900. 
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To  North  America  the  total  for  1916  is  $39,- 
970,000  against  $20,459,000  in  1914,  $12,485,000  in 
1910  and  $7,001,003  in  1900.  The  increase  to 
Europe  in  1916  and  1917  is  very  large,  but 
occurs  chiefly  in  knit  goods  and  in  a  less  degree 
b  cotton  cloths.  The  tola!  of  al)  cotton  manu- 
factures to  Europe  in  1916  was  $35,S36,000 
against  $3,614,000  in  1914.  $1,996,000  in  1910  and 
$1,507,000  in  1900.  Of  this  large  total  of  $35,- 
536,000  to  Europe  in  1916.  $12,936,000  was  Icnit 
goods.  $7,287,000  cotton  cloths  and  $708,000 
other  cotton  clothing.  Details  o£  distribution 
by  grand  divisions  in  1917  are  not  yet  available. 
James  L.  Watkins, 
CollOH  Statistician,  New  York  City. 
COTTON  PRODUCTION  OF  THE 
WORLD.  The  ever  increasing  demand  for 
cotton  is  not  due  alone  to  the  fact  that  it  sup- 
plies the  world  with  the  cheapest  possible  cloth- 
ing, nor  yet  to  the  fart  that  250,000,000  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants  need  cheap  ctothmg  to  hide 
their  nakedness,  but  largely  to  the  additional 
fact  that  there  are  innumerable  other  uses  to 
which  cotton  is  adapted  and  for  which  there  is 

COTTON  PSODUCTION 


no  substitute.  As  might  be  expected,  this  con- 
tinually increasing  demand  has  stimulated  its 
production  throughout  the  world,  until  now  it  is 
cultivated  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before. 
The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  most 
trustworthy  authorities,  gives  the  production  in 
each  country  from  1910  to  1915,  inclusive.  The 
figures  for  the  first  10  countries  represent  bales 
of  500  pounds  each,  those  for  all  other  coun- 
tries running  bales,  the  weights  varying  in  eadh. 
The  reduced  crop  of  1915  is  partly  due  to  the 
European  War,  as  in  East  India  and  Egypt 
where  by  government  decree  the  average  in  1915 
was  considerably  reduced. 

COTTON  STATE,  a  nickname  for  Ala- 

COTTON  WHIGS,  or  CONSCIENCE 
WHIGS.     See  WliIGS. 

COTTON-WORM.     See  Coiton  Insects. 

COTTONIAN  LIBRARY,  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  ancient  manuscripts,  books  and  cmns, 
begun  by  Sir  R.  Cotton  (q.v.),  and  much 
augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson.  His 
grandson.  Sir  John,  wishing  to  make  the  library 
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COTTONHOUBB  — GOTTOHSraED  OIL  INDUSTRY 


a  public  one,  an  act  oi  Parliuncnt  was  passed 
in  1700  for  this  purpose;  in  1707  another  act 
autborired  the  purctHse  of  Cotton  House  and 
library  on  behalf  o{  the  queen  and  her  sue- 
ccMors ;  and  in  1730  it  was  deposited  in  a  house 
in  Westminster.  The  next  year  a  (ire  broke 
out  there,  whereby  114  volumes  o£  manoscripts 
e  bumed,  lost  or  entirely  defaced,  and  98 


that  the  library  consists  of  nearlv  900  rolumes. 
Nearly  200  are  state  papers  of  the  ^eatcst 
value  covering  the  diplcniatic  relations  of 
Europe  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III  to 
James  I.  It  was  then  removed  to  a  new  build- 
lug  in  Westminster,  and  in  1757  finally  removed 
to  tbe  British  Museum.  In  addition  to  manu- 
scripts, it  contains  many  valuable  coins  and 
antiquities. 

COTTONHOUSE,  a  small  field  mouse 
{Ptromysetis  gossypitnu),  a  native  to  the  south- 
em  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  destruc- 


the  wTdte-footed  deermouse  (q.v.), 
the  North. 

COTTONMOUTH,  a  common  name  in  the 
sonthem  States  for  the  moccasin  {Ankistrodon 
pUcroomt),  so  called  because  of  the  whitish 
streak  along  the  lips.  The  name  is  also  some- 
times appli«i  to  the  copperhead  snake  (q.v.)- 

COTTONSEED  OIL  INDUSTRY. 
Uore  than  2,000  years  ago  tbe  Hindus  mas- 
tered the  uses  of  the  cotton  fibre,  demonstrat- 
ing its  remarkable  adaptability  for  spinning  into 
faorics  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  savage 
or  adorn  the  dress  of  tbe  nobleman.  Bnt  it 
remained  for  the  practical  genius  of  America 


invaluable  foo^  for  man  and  beast,  and,  when 
combined  widi  otfier  chemical  ingredients,  a 
most  excellent  fertilizer;  that  its  stalks  may  be 
ground  into  pulp  for  making  the  finest  kind  of 
writing  paper;  that  the  asbes  from  the  hulls  of 
the  seed  yield  a  good  grade  of  potash,  and  that 
even  the  root  Itself  may  be  utilized  for  dye- 
■  stuffs. 

Hiatorr  of  Cotton  Oil.— To  Dr.  Otto,  a 
Uoravian,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  belongs  the  honor 
of  maldna;  tbe  first  cotton  oil  ever  produced 
in  the  United  States.  He  began  expenmenting 
in  oil  from  cotion  seed  and  other  vegetable  seed 
about  the  year  1768.  Samjdes  of  the  oils  ob- 
tained were  sent  lo  his  friend  Dr.  Bond,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  on  20  Sept.  1763  they  were 
presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  5o- 
cie^  with  the  statement  from  Dr.  Olto  that 
one  bushel  and  a  half  of  cotton  seed  would 
yield  nine  pints  of  oil.  Some  15  years  later, 
17S3,  it  is  said  that  the  London  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  called  attention  to  the  possible  value 
of  this  oil 

It  is  of  record  in  the  United  States  Patent 
OfRce  that  on  2  Uarch  1799,  one  C  Whiting 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  'process  for  extracting 
oil  from  cotton  seed.'  All  of  the  records  relat- 
ing to  this  patent  are  suoposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Sir  William  Dunbar,  an 
extensive  cotton  planter  of  Natchez,  Miss., 
when  the  Mississippi  territory  was  under  Brit- 
ish dominion,  had  some  knowledge  of  cotton 


(Ml.  for  in  ordering  a  cotton  screw  press  from 
Pmladelphia  in  1801,  he  wnote  his  cotrespond- 
eot:  *1  shall  endeavor  to  indemnify  myself 
for  the  cost  by  making  cotton-seed  oil.  It  will 
probably  be  ot  a  grade  between  drying  and  fat 
oils,  resembling  that  made  from  linseed  in  color 
and  tenacity,  but  less  drying.  Where.*  he  asketL 
■can  a  market  be  found  for  such  an  oil?* 
Wtetever  kowledge  Sir  William  may  have  had 
of  cotton  oil  he  made  no  practical  use  of  it,  but 
it  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  32  years 
later  Natchei  was  one  of  the  first  places  to 
attempt  the  manufacture  of  cotton  oil. 

The  very  first  machine  for  hulling  cotton 
seed  was  invented  by  J.  Lioebad^  of  Salem, 
N.  C,  and  patented  31  Mareh  1814.  The 
records  relating  to  this  patent  were  also  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  the  only  reference  to  it  being 
contained  in  tne  index  volumes,  where  it  is 
referred  to  as  "a  cotton  hullmg  machine;* 
Meanwhil^^  it  appears  that  Egyptian  cotton 
seed  was  introduced  into  Europe  and  the  manu- 
facture and  refining  of  cotton  oil  was  begun 
and  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Ei^land  and 
France, 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concenied,  the  ' 
first  step  in  a  practical  direction  to  maonfac- 
ture  of  cotton  oil  was  made  by  Francis  Follet  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  to  whom  belongs  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  constructed  the  first  cotton  oil 
mill  in  this  country.  On  21  Jan.  1829,  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  *raachine  for  hulling  and 
husking  cotton  seeds  and  separating  the  hulls 
from  the  kernels,*  and  the  same  year  con- 
structed and  put  into  operadon  a  mill  that  was 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  from  different 
parts  of  the  Union  as  'second  in  importance,  to 
the  South,  to  the  cotton  gin  only.*  In  Decemr 
ber  1829  Mr.  Follet  obtained  a  patent  for  im- 

Srovements  in  his  machine,  meanwhile  having 
ormed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Smith,  also  of 
Petersburg.  In  an  advertisement  (1829) 
Messrs.  Follet  and  Smith  claimed  that  one  of 
their  two-  or  three-horse -power  machines  would 
'  hull  and  clean  at  one  and  the  same  operation 
from  20  to  25  bushels  of  seed  per  hour,  which 
would  j;ield  one-third  its   measure,   or  55  per 


yield  two  gallons  of  oil,  and  perhaps  I 

quarts  more,  equal  to  ftaxseed  oil  if  well 
expressed,  and  leaving  35  pounds  of  oil  cake. 
It  was  claimed  that  because  of  its  cheapness 
and  aptitude  for  almost  every  purpose  the  oil  ' 
would  supersede  all' others  in  use,  while  the 
oil  cake  was  a  highly  nutritious  food  for  cattl^ 
and  these  products  would  become  important 
articles  of  export. 

Conamercial  Bxteniioa.— As  rude  and  im- 
perfect as  was  the  beginning  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  oil,  Follet  and  Smith  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  oil  for  commercial  pur- 
poses could  be  extracted  from  tbe  cotton  seed, 
so  long  neglected  and  considered  more  or  less 
of  a  nuisance.  They  sold  their  patent  rights 
for  most  of  the  Southern  States  to  A.  Plum> 
mcr  &  Co.  which  resulted  in  the  construction, 
about  the  year  1S33,  of  several  more  mills,  vie, 
one  near  Raleigh,  bf.  C. ;  one  at  Natchez,  Miss. ; 
one  at  Florence,  Ga,,  and  another  at  Mobile 
Ala.  The  most  pretentious  and  extensive  of 
these  mills  was  the  one  at  Natchez,  capable  of 
turning  out  1,000  to  2,000  gallons  of  oil  per  day. 
A  New  Orleans  trade  journal  m  1836  noted  the 
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arrival  in  that  city  "by  the  steamer  Lamplighter 
from  Arkansas,'  of  20  barrels  of  cotton-aeea 
oil  and  20  tons  of  cotton-oil  cake,  no  doubt  die 
product  of  the  Natchez  inilL  As  to  how  long 
the  mills  of  this  period  continued  in  operation 
is  unknown,  but  there  is  ever^  reason  for  be- 
lieving they  had  but  a  brief  existence. 

But  there  were  a  few  men  in  the  South  fully 
alive  to  the  great  iniportance  of  utilizing  this 
wasted  wealth,  prominent  amonfr  whom  were 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Coxe  and  William  Wilber  of 
New  Orleans.  Dr.  Coxe  undertook  to  demon- 
strate that  the  planters  were  throwing  away  the 
seed  of  three- mi II ion-bale  crop,  that  might  be 
made  to  yield  ihem  millions  of  dollars  an- 
Dually;  that  100  i^ounds  of  seed  would  produce 
two  gallons  of  Oil,  4S  pounds  of  oil  cake  and 
6yi  pounds  of  soap  stodc  and  that  if  only  one- 
half  the  seed  was  used  the  value  of  seed  prod- 
ucts would  amount  to  $38,820,000.  He  also 
stated  that  as  regards  the  oti,  for  dietetic  or 
medicinal  purposes,  few  could  detect  the  least 
difference  between  it  and  the  far-famed  olive 
oil  of  Italy:  and  eaten  with  salad  or  rice  it  had 
the  same  navor  and  taste  of  the  best  produc- 
'  tions  of  Flaignol,  Avigdor  or  Sue. 

The  oils  exnerimented  with  at  tlus  time 
were  chiefly  made  by  Mr.  Wilber  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  exhibited  a  specimen  of  his  oil  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute, 
held  at  New  York  in  October  1853,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  In  1854 
Messrs.  Wilber  &  Co.  constructed  a  mill  in  New 
Orleans  and  hegan  making  oil  with  a  huller 
latented  by  Mr.  Wilber  the  jrear  following. 
From  time  to  tinic  Mr.  Wilber  improved  upon 
his  original  machine  and  in  a  few  years  had  so 
perfected  it  that  the  seed  were  pressed  into  oil 
without  any  handling  except  for  the  shape  of 
cakes.  This  machine  was  so  constructed  that 
the  seed  was  taken  from  the  bin,  introduced 
into  the  crushing  apparatus,  and  thence  the 
crushed  material  passed  through  the  pressing 
machines  to  take  of{  what  was  called  *cola 
pressed  oil*;  thence  the  partially  formed  cake 
passed  into  the  heating  and  reducing  apparatus, 
where  it  was  prepared  for  a  subsequent  pressing 
for  suitable  machinery  which  extracted  the  re- 
maining oil  in  the  crushed  material  producing 
•hot  pressed*  oil.  From  the  last  pressing 
machinery  the  oil  cake  passed  under  a  knife  and 
was  cut  into  shapes  convenient  for  handling. 
And  so  by  this  new  process,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  rough  seed  was  introduced  at  one  end  of  the 
machinery  and  came  out  of  the  other  in  the 
shape  of  oil  and  cake. 

In  1855,  through  the  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Kendall  and  IClapp,  the  Union  Oil  Company 
was  organized  and  a  large  mill  was  built  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  The  same  year  Messrs.  Mar- 
tin and  Aldige  put  up  a  mill  at  New  Orleans, 
and  a  few  months  following  another  was  built 
in  the  same  city  by  A.  A.  Maginnis.  About  the 
same  time  two  mills  were  erected  at  Memphis, 
one  at  Saint  Louis,  and  a  little  later  another  at 
Brooklyn  N.  Y.  The  seed  for  the  New  Or- 
leans, Memphis  and  Saint  Louis  mills  was 
obtained  by  water  transportation  from  the  plan- 
tations alon^  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
steamboat  tines  carrying  the  seed  at  very  low 
rates  on  return  trips  when  other  freight  was 
scarce;  the  Providence  and  Brooklyn  mills  ob- 
tained their  seed  from  New  Orleans  and  other 
Southern  ports  through  sailing  vessels.     The 


teed  was  purchased  at  ton  rstes,  the  price  valu- 
ing from  $8  to  $10,  and  was  delivered  in  sacks 
furnished  by  the  mills  and  containing  from  80 
to  100  pounds  each. 

When  cotton  oil  mills  were  first  built  in  the 
South  the  planters,  who  had  previously  allowed 
their  seed  lo  rot  about  the  gin  bouses,  were 
suddenly  seized  with  the  idea  that  their  seed 
was  a  very  valtiable  ardcle  of  trade,  and  that 
the  demand  would  far  exceed  the  supply. 
Many,  therefore,  began  to  house  and  take  care 
of  the  seed,  and  as  plentiful  as  was  the  supply, 
the  mills  were  obliged  to  pay  $10  a  ton  for  all 
they  consumed.  By  and  by,  when  the  planters 
had  figured  out  the  quantity  of  seed  produced 
in  each  bale,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  cotton 
crop,  they  put  down  the  price,  and  in  1860  more 
seed  was  offered  at  $5  a  ton  than  the  mills  could 
possibly  consume  during  the  year. 

New  MachiiUB.— From  1855  to  1870  a 
dozen  patents  were  granted  for  hulling  ma- 
chines, four  for  processes  for  extracting  oil 
from  the  see<^  five  for  cleansing  the  seed  and 
two  for  delinting  the  fibre.    Of  these  only  four 

E roved  to  be  useful  inventions,  namely;  the 
uller  patented  by  William  R.  Fee,  of  Cincin- 
nati, August  1857;  another  Iw  F.  A.  Wells  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  1869;  and  two  delint- 
ing gins,  one  by  W.  F.  Pratt,  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  June  1869,  and  the  other  by  G.  W. 
Grader,  of  Memphis,  August  1869. 

The  bulling  machine  invented  by  William 
R.  Fee  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  it 
introduced  the  new  principle  of  cutting  the 
hulls  in  two  instead  of  crushing  them.  All  the 
machinery  hitherto  employed  in  decorticating 
the  seed  subjected  them  to  a  grinding  action 
which  so  packed  the  hulls,  fibres  and  kernel 
together  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
them  in  the  process  of  screening  without  waste. 
When  grooved  cylinders  were  used,  the  grooves 
sometimes  became  so  choked  up  as  to  necessi- 
tate separating  the  parts  for  cleaning,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hull  seed  that  were  the 
least  damp.  This  defective  mode  of  hulling 
rendered  the  subsequent  screening  imperfect 
and  occasioned  a  ruinous  loss  of  oil,  much  of 
which  was  absorbed  by  the  porous  hulls  and 
fibres  of  Cotton.  There  was  also  an  additional 
waste  in  the  fragments  of  kernel  screened  out 
with  the  hulls.  The  Fee  huller  corrected  all 
these  faults.  A  single  huller  was  capable  of 
hulling  three  tons  of  seed  per  hour,'which  was 
claimed  to  be  24  times  tne  capacity  of  any 
other  huller.  It  was  also  claimed  that  by  cut- 
ting instead  of  crushing,  or  grinding  the  seed, 
30  per  cent  more  oil  was  made  from  a  given 
quantity  of  seed,  and  that  it  would  also  hull 
seed  completely  drenched  with  water.  This 
huller,  and  also  an  hydraulic  press,  also  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Fee,  were  in  use  at  the  mills  in 
New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Saint  Louis,  and  at  one 
or  two  places  in  Texas,  and  at  Dayton  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  1S60.  Several  of  them  had 
been  tested  and  satisfactorily  used  as  early  as 
1856.  No  Ettle  credit  is  due  to  Paul  Adiwe  of 
New  Orleans,  who  about  this  period  visited  the 
important  oil  mills  in  Europe,  including  those 
at  Marseilles,  France,  where  he  obtained  much 
valuable  and  practical  knowledge  of  extracting 
and  refining  cottonseed  oiL 

Market.— The  best  t^ualitr  of  crude  oil 
found  a  market  among  oil  reiiners,  who  by  a 
very  simple    process    removed   all    mechanical 
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inipunties,  and  destroyed  the  coloring  matter 
so  as  to  produce  an  oil  of  a  ricb  olive  color, 
sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It  was  found 
to  be  an  admirable  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and 
when  flavored  by  an  addidon  of  olive  could 
not  be  dislinRui^ed  from  the  genuine  article. 
This  gradual^  found  its  way  to  the  tables  of 
private  families  and  first-class  hotels.  The 
chief  consumers,  however,  of  the  oil  made  from 
1855  to  1370  were  the  soap  manufacturers. 
From  the  crude  oil  they  produced  almost  every 
grade  of  soap,  from  the  cheapest  family  to  the 
purest  white  castile,  and  the  finest  and  most 
nighly  perfumed  toilet  soaps.  The  surreptitious 
use  and  mixture  of  the  cotton  oil  with  other 
oils  brought  it  into  disrepute  and  only  small 
quantities  under  its  true  name  found  a  ready 
market,  except  to  the  soap  manufacturers. 

Growth  of  the  Induitry.— The  census  re- 
turns of  1860  show  seven  mills  in  operation, 
three  in  Louisiana  and  one  in  each  of  the 
States  of  Missouri,  New  York,  Rhode  Island 
and  Tennessee.  They  employed  183  persons 
who  received  $76456  in  wages,  had  $351,000 
capital  invested,  paid  out  $358,000  for  raw 
material  and  turned  out  products  valued  at 
$741,000.  About  S0,0CO  tons  of  seed  were  used, 
which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  30  gallons'per  ton, 
and  about  1,500,000  gallons  of  crude  oil.  Of 
the  seven  mills  built  prior  to  1860  only  three 
survived  the  Civil  War,  the  one  at  New  Or- 
leanSj  the  one  at  Saint  Louis  and  the  other  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  Gut  no  sooner  was  the  war 
end^d  and  the  cotton  planters  began  producing 
sufficient  seed  than  the  attention  of  enterprising 
capitalists  was  turned  to  cotton  oil  maldng  as 
a  profitable  investment,  and  the  industry  again 
revived.  So  far  as  the  mechanical  process  was 
concerned,  about  the  only  dif&cul^  encountered 
at  this  time  was  the  lint,  or  short  fibres  adhering 
to  the  seed  as  it  came  from  the  plantation  gin 
house.  This  trouble  was  soon  obviated  by  the 
delinting  machines  invented  by  Wm.  F.  Pratt, 
of  Bricfeewater,  Mass.,  and  Geo.  W.  Grader, 
of  Memphis,  already  referred  to.  These  ma~ 
chines  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
gin,  taking  the  seed  after  the  plantation  ^ning 
stripping  them  of  the  short  downy  fibre,  and 
thus  preparing  them  for  a  more  perfect  sep- 
aration of  the  hulls  from  the  kernel.  The 
delinting  gin  was  constructed  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  the  common  saw  gin,  and  consisted 
of  a  series  of  circular  saws  and  a  fluted  roll, 
the  roll  serving  as  it  revolved  to  turn  the 
seed  over  and  over,  thus  causing  all  parts  of 
them  to  be  acted  upon  by  very  fine  teeth  saws. 

In  the  meantime  various  improvements 
were  made  in  the  detail  workings  of  the  ma- 
chinery used  for  making  cotton  oil,  which  re- 
sulted in  greatly  increasing  its  capacity  and 
cheapening  the  cost  of  making  the  oil.  The 
capacity  of  the  first  hnller  in  use  was  about 
one-third  of  a  ton  per  hour;  that  of  the  hullers 
of  die  1855-60  period  about  three  tons  per 
hour,  and  of  the  imcroved  hullers  of  1670^>4 
a  still  greater  capacity.  The  presses  used  in 
1S55^^  had  a  capacity  of  about  three  tons  per 
24  hours,  the  more  modem  press  15  tons  or 
more  in  the  same  time. 

It  having  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
(here  was  a  demand  for  cotton  seed  products, 
and  that  the  industry  was  a  profitable  one, 
mills  began  to  increase.  So  that  from  three 
mills  in  186S  with  an  invested  capital  of  $225,000^ 


the  number  in  1870,  just  five  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  increased  to  26  with  a  capital  of 
$1,225,350;  the  number  of  hands  employed  was 
664  and  the  wages  paid  was  $292,032;  the  value 
of  raw  material  $1,333,631  and  the  value  of 
products  $2,205,610.  The  quantity  of  oil  pro- 
duced was  2.490,883  gallons,  valued  at  $1347^18. 

But  as  important  as  had  been  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  cotton  oil  machinery  at  this 
time,  of  still  greater  importance  were  the  dis- 
coveries of  me  value  of  the  oil  as  a  food 
product  in  various  forms.  In  the  beginning,  or 
about  the  time  th«  Follet  and  Sraith  mill  was 
built  in  Petersbur_g,  Va.  (1829),  it  was  first 
used,  in  an  experimental  way,  as  a  paint  oIL 
as  an  illuminant  and  lubricant,  and  then  as  food 
for  stock.  But  now  it  was  to  find  its  way  into 
the  markets  as  a  food  product  of  great  value. 

The  first  use  made  of  cotton  oil  as  a  food 
product  was  about  the  year  1855,  when  it  was 
mixed  with  lard  to  temper  it  for  consumption 
in  cold  climates.  Gut  this  was  done  surrep- 
titious^, just  as  afterward  was  done  when  it 
was  used  for  mixing  with  other  food.  About 
the  same  time  it  was  tested  as  a  salad  oil  and 
was  found  to  equal  in  purity  the  best  olive  oiL 
These  experiments  ana  tests  were  so  satisfac- 
torv  that  the  demand  for  it  to  mix  with  lard 
and  olive  oil  steadily  increased. 

Sometime  between  1865  and  1870  a  French- 
man, Hypolite  Uige,  at  the  request  of  the 
French  government,  one  authority  says  of 
N^Mlcon  III  himself,  was  induced  to  make 
the  experiments  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
substitute  for  butter  that  was  cheap  enough  to 
reach  the  poorer  classe^  and  would  also  keep 
better  than  butter,  and  tnus  be  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  navy.  In  1873  he  took  out  the  first 
patent  in  the  United  States  for  artificial  butter, 
and  this  was  followed  by  nearly  50  other  patents 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine, 
or  some  similar  product  of  artificial  butter. 
One  of  these  patents  was  a  combination  of 
'swine  fat,  cotton  seed  oil,  slippery  elm  bark 
and  beef  stearin,*  and  this  led  to  a  large  con- 
sumption of  cotton  oil  for  maiking  artificial 
butter. 

The  surreptitious  mixture  of  the  oil  with 
lard  and  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
butter  brought  down  upon  the  industry  the 
combined  opposition  of  die  tard  manufacturers 
and  dairymen  of  the  whole  countrjr,  who  sou^t 
by  legislation  to  tax  it  out  of  existence.  One 
result  of  the  attempt  to  bring  cotton  oil  into 


in  favor  of  the  oil ;  not  only  that  it  was  not 
hattnful,  but  on  the  contrary  a  food  product 
of  the  greatest  value,  being  pure,  nutritious  and 
healthful.  Its  intrinsic  merits  became  so  well 
established  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Baltimore  Grocers'  Exdian^e  (1887)  the  'Com- 
mittee on  Cotton  Seed  OiP  reported  its  su- 
periority in  every  respect  to  hog's  lard  for 
cooking  purposes  —  it  was  cleaner,  did  not  be< 
come  randd  in  any  season  and  was  more  health* 
ful  and  nutritious,  and  entirely  free  from  any 
odor  or  unpleasant  taste,  besides  going  one-half 
further  in  cooking  and  costing  less  in  the  pro- 
portion  of   7   to   12. 

About  die  year  1871  the  American  oil  b^nn 
to  find  its  way  into  the  Mediterranean  polls  for 
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KiA  olive  oil.     Soon   afterward  the 

French  and  other  European  countrin  began 
using  it  for  packing  sardines,  and  it  came  into 
use  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  Marseilles  oil  merchant 
who  ordered  a  shipment  of  cotton  oil  from  a 
New  Orleans  mill  to  mix  with  olive  oil,  the 


in  all  of  the  States  except  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi, where  the  industry  has  been  greatly 
affected  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  tfie 
cotton  crops  bv  boll  weevils.  There  has  also 
been  a  sli^t  decrease  in  the  number  of  mills 
operated  m  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina. 
Texas  shows  an  increase  of  37  mills  as  com- 
pared with  1909;  Oklahoma  21;  Alabama  15; 


otve  crop  being  short  that  season.    He  mixed      Georgia  10.    All  of  (he  States,  with  the  excep- 
the  two  oils  in  proportions  of   about  one-half      tion   of    Mississippi,    show 
each,   labeled  it  "pure  oUtc  oil"  and  exported  ■■         ■■         ■  •     - 

it  to  South  America  where  he  had  a  good  ttade. 
The  adulteration  was  not  detected,  so  the  next 
season  he'  ordered  a  much  larger  eonsi^ment 
of  cotton  oil  from  New  Orleans,  and  this  time 
mixed  the  oils  in  proportions  of  about  three- 
fourths  cotton  and  one-fourth  olive,  again  ex- 
porting it  to  his  South  American  customers  as 
"pure  olive."  No  complaint  being  made,  another 
order  for  a  larger  consignment  followed.  This 
time  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  olive  was 
mixed  with  the  cotton  oil,  and  as  before  was 
labeled  "pure  olive"  and  exported.  Still  no 
complaint  was  heard;  on  the  contrary,  his 
South  American  trade  grew  so  rapidly,  and  he 
prospered  so,  that  he  actually  proposed  a  co- 
partnership with  the  New  Orleans  milt,  he  to 
furnish  the  "pure  olive*  labels  and  packages 
from  Marseilles,  and  the  New  Orleans  mill  to 
do  the  exporting. 

No  wonder,  with  the  varied  uses  now  found 
for  cotton  oil,  the  growinR  demand  for  it  at 
h6me  and  abroad,  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
mills  were  making  handsome  profits,  that  the 
industry  should  have  grown  so  rapidly  since 
1870.  In  1880  the  number  of  mills  had  in- 
creased to  45,  and  the  capital  invested  to  more 
than  three  times  what  it  was  in  1870.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  census  of  1880  will 
show  to  what  proportions  the  industry  had 
grown  to  that  date  -. 


,,-.   the 

quantity  of  seed  crushed. 

Value  of  Product— The  total  value  of 
crude  cotton  seed  products  manufactured  in 
19tS  amounted  to  $180,360,000,  compared  with 
$107,528,000  in  1909,  $69,311,000  in  1904  and 
$42,412,000  in  1899.  Compared  with  1909,  all 
the  States  show  an  increase  excepting  Louisiana.  , 
The  average  value  of  products  per  ton  of  seed 
crushed  was  $17.11  in  1899,  $20.72  in  1904, 
$28.10  in  1909  and  $42.89  in  l9ir  The  average 
value  of  oil  produced  in  1914  was  41.9  cents 
per  gallon;  of  cake  and  meal  $25.30  per  ton; 
of  hulls  $7.99  per  ton;  and  of  linters  2.3  cents 
per  pound.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  the  price  of  linters  has  increased  ihttt- 
fold  due  to  its  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunco.tton  and  other  high  explosives.  The 
extraordinary  demand  for  this  short-fibre  cotton 
has  resulted  in  a  readjustment  of  the  delinter 
gins  so  that  almost  every  particle  of  fibre  is 
stripped  from  the  seed,  many  mills  even  running 
the  seed  through  the  delinter  gins  a  second  time. 
In  191S  the  average  production  of  linters  per 
(on  of  seed  was  slightly  more  than  100  pounds, 
in  1914  74  pounds,  67  pounds  in  1913  and  1912, 
and  57  pounds  in  1911.  Not  many  years  ago 
30  pounds  to  the  ton  of  seed  was  considerea  a 
good  average.  In  1914  oil  represented  51.9  per 
cent  of  (he  value  of  crude  products;  meal  and 
cake,  36  per  cent;  hulls,  72  per  cent;  linters, 
4.9  per  cent.    The  estimated  quantity  of  seed 
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At  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  held  in 
Chicago  in  June  1883,  it  was  stated  dial  there 
were  101  cotton  oil  nulls  in  the  United  Stales, 
8i5  of  which  were  then  in  active  operation 
throughout  the  year.  In  1884  ihis  nomher  in- 
creased to  130,  and  10  years  later  there  were 
just  twice  this  number,  distributed  among  the 
States  as  follows:  Alabama  20,  Arkansas  8, 
Georgia  37,  Louisiana  19,  Mississippi  24,  North 
Carolina  17,  South  Carolina  28,  Tennessee  18 
and  .Texas  89. 

Between  1899  and  1914  the  number  of  mills 
increased  from  357  to  872,  or  144.3  per  cent, 
and  the  quantity  of  seed  crushed  from  2,479,386 
tons  to  4,847,«8  tons,  or  9S.S  per  cent  The 
munber  of  active  mills  has  increased  since  1909 


producod  from  the  crop  of  !915  was  4,992.000 
tons,  of  which  the  mills  took  4,202,000  tons,  or  84 
per  cent,  leaving  790,000  tons,  or  16  per  cent,  for 

?lanting,  export,  feeding  and  other  purposes. 
'his  is  by  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  seed 
ever  taken  from  any  crop,  the  average  in  recent 
years  being  about  75  per  cent. 

Present  Process. — The  present  process  of 
extracting  (he  oil  from  the  cotton  seed  is  a 
rather  complicated  one  in  its  preparatory  stages, 
hut  is  simplified  to  the  last  degree  by  the  em- 
ployment of  machinery  at  each  and  every  step. 
The  seed,  on  reaching  the  mill,  is  first  screened 
to  remove  sand,  dirt,  boils  and  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  finally  a  draft  of  air  is  used  to 
complete  the  deamng  process.  The  seed  is  now 
rni£r  for  the  linters.  which  machines  are  an 
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elaboration  of  the  ordinary  cotton-gin ;  and 
whatever  staple  remains  upon  the  seed  is 
stripped  oS  in  passing  tfarou^  them.  From 
the  Imters  the  seed  passes  to  the  huUer,  a  high- 
speed cutting-machine,  which  cuts  it  up 


are,  by  screw-conveyers,  conducted 

ti^ous   to   roller-crushers,   and  as   last   as   re- 

3uired  are  passed  through  the  crushers,  where 
le  mass  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  consistency, 
and  is  known  to  millmen  as  'uncooked  meal,' 
The  first  step  is  cooking  this  meal,  which  is 
done  in  steam- jacketed  kettles.  When  heated 
to  a  proper  degree  the  meal  is  drawn  from  the 
kettles,  fonned  into  cakes,  enveloped  in  camel's- 
bair  cloth  and  placed  in  i>oxes  of  an  hydraulic 
press,  when  by  the  application  of  proper 
pressure  the  crude  oil  is  speedily  extracted. 
The  solid  residue  remaining  in  die  press-box 
is  the  decorticated  cottonseed  oil  cake  of 
commerce. 

In  the  practical  methods  by  which  these 
mills  are  supplied  and  o^rated  all  the  improve- 
ments of  modem  industrial  entenjrise  have  been 
laid  under  tribute.  In  the  distribution  of  Ihe 
oil  product,  tank-cars  on  the  railroads  and  tank- 
steamers  on  the  hi^  seas  are  used  for  trans- 
portation in  bulk.  The  diversity  of  the  indus- 
tiy  requires  factories  other  than  the  crude-oil 
mills,  as  refineries,  lard  and  cottolene  plants, 
soap  factories,  cotton-ginneries,  cotton  com- 
pressors and  fertilizer- mixing  establishments. 
The  supply  for  all  these  is  derived  directly 
from  the  crude-oil  mills,  which  in  their  turn 
are  operated  immediately  from  the  raw  materia, 
in  providing  which  there  has  grown  up  a  most 
important  branch  of  the  agricultural  system  of 
the  South. 

New  UBM.—  One  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  cotton  oil  indus- 
try  has  been  the  continuous  discovery  of  new 
uses  for  its  crude  products,  oil,  cake  and  meal, 
Imters  and  hulls.  The  uses  found  for  e>ch 
and  products  manufactured  from  each  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

Liirreits. 
BattinK,  wadding,  absorbent  cotton,  mixing 
with  shodity,  mixing  with  wool  in  hat  making, 
mixing  with  lamb's  wool  for  fleece-lined  under- 
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Low-grade  yams  —  Lamp  and  candle  wicks, 
twine,  rope,  carpets. 

Cellulose  —  Writing  paper,  guncotton,  nitro- 
cellulose, or  pyrocellulose,  smokeless  powder, 

^roxlin- Varnishes  —  Coating  for  metals, 
artificial   leather,   waterproofing. 

Plastics  —  Celluloid,  collodion,  varnishes, 
artificial  silk,  photographic  films. 

Feed,  fertilizer,  fuel,  packing,  household 
utensils,  bran-cattle  feed. 

Fibre  — Stuffing  for  horse  collars,  basis  for 
explosives,  paper  stock,  pressed  paper  products. 

UEATS. 

Cake  and  meal  — Fertilizer,  dyestuffs.  Feed 
for  cattle,   poultry,  horses  and  mules,  swine, 

Flour  — Bread,  cake,  cracker. 

Crude  oil  — Refined  oil  — Prime  summer 
yellow  oil  —  cosmetics,  animal  compound  lard, 
cooking  oil,  salad  oil. 

Hyarogcnated  oil  —  Lard  substitutes,  syn- 
thetic stearin,  vegetable  compound  lard. 

Cold  pressed  col  — Winter  oil  — Salad  oil, 
setlinjr  olives,  packing  sardines,  winter  white  oil. 
Stearin  —  oleomargarine.  Emulsion  for  medical 
purposes,  substitute  for  sweet  oil,  deodorized 
oil. 

Off -grade  summer  yellow  oil  —  Soap,  miners' 
oil,  faydrogcnated  oil. 

Foots  — Acidulated  foots  or  black  grease, 
washing  powder,  soap. 

Glycerin  —  Nitroglycerin. 

Fat  adds  — Candle  pitch  —  Stearin  add  — 
Candles,  washing  powder,  soap.  Distilled  fat 
adds  —  Stearin  pitch  or  cotton  oil  pitch. 
Roofing  tar  —  Composition  roofing,  linoleums, 
insulating  materials,  oilcloth,  waterproofing 
cheap-paint  base,  cotton  rubber.  Artificial 
leather  —  Upholstering,   bookbinding. 

Oleic  add — Soap,  washing  powder,  fuUing 
ware. 

Prewnt  Stati«tics.— The  last  census  re- 
port <1914)  shows  that  there  were  882  establish- 

seed  products;  that  tiicy  employed  ^,0*7  per- 
sons, who  received  in  salaries  and  v^ages 
$14,409,001};  that  the  capital  Invested  was  $118,- 
0?3,000;  thai  the  cost  of  materials  was 
$180,976,000  and  the  total  value  oF  products 
$212,127,000;  and  that  the  value  added  W  manu- 
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facture  (or  the  value  of  products  less  the  cost 
of  materials)  was  $31,151,000. 

James  L.  Watkins, 
Collon  Slatislician,  New  York   City. 

COTTONTAIL.    See  Rabbit. 

COTTONWOOD,  species  of  Popultu 
trees  belonging  10  the  willow  family  (Soli- 
cacea).  There  are  two  very  common  species 
in  North  America,  P.  deltotdet  and  P.  candi- 
COKS.  Besides  these  there  are  some  15  others, 
which  occur  under  the  names  of  poplar  and 
aspen.  The  cottonwoods  are  large  trees  found 
alone  the  banks  of  rivers  nearly  throughout 
North  America.  The  wood  is  soft  and  weak, 
of  a  dark  brown  color  and  weishs  about  24 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  also  known  bv 
the  names  of  Carolina  poplar  and  necklace 
poplar. 

COTTONY  CUSHION  SCALB.  See 
Scale  Insects. 

COTTRELL,  Frederick  Gardner,  Ameri- 
can chemist :  b.  Oakland,  Cal..  10  Jan.  1877.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  California, 
Berlin  and  Leipzig,  from  1897  to  1900  taught 
chemistry  at  tde  Oakland  High  School,  and 
between  1902  and  1911  was  instructor  and  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  department  of  physical 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  California.  In 
1911  he  became  chief  physical  chemist  of  the 
United  Stales  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  chief 
chemist  in  1914,  He  has  written  <Dcr  Restrom 
bei  galvanischer  Polariiation  bctrachtet  als 
Diffusionsproblem'    (1903). 

COTYLEDONS,  kot-1-le'donz,  the  seed- 
leaves  of  the  embryo  plant,  which  serve  it  as 


organs  of  nutrition  until  the  young  vegetable 
is  established  in  the  soil  and  develops  its  true 
leaves.  In  flowering  plants  there  are  two  lands 
of  embryos  —  one  in  which  there  is  only  a 
single  cotyledon,  and  the  other  in  which  there 
are  two  cotyledons.  This  difference,  being  as- 
sociated with  several  others  of  an  important 
chai3.cter,  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  primary 
division  of  phanerogamic,  or,  more  accurately, 
of  angiospermous  plants  into  monocotyledons 
and  dicotyledons.  The  lower  class  of  plants 
producing  spores  or  cellular  embryos  having  no 
cotyledons  are  called  acotylcdonous.  On  germi- 
nation the  colylcdons  either  serve  as  foliage- 
leaves  or  remain  underground  as  ileshy  lobes. 

COTYLOSAURIA,  kot-i-ld-si'ri-?,  the 
most  ancient  of  reptiles,  from  which,  as  is 
claimed  by  the  Amencan  naturalist,  E.  D.  Cope 
(q.v.),  and  his  adherents,  sprang  the  saurian 
and  snake-like  species  of  later  ages.  Their 
remains  are  among  the  characteristic  fossils 
of  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  Ages.  They 
are  characterized  by  Will  is  ton  as  primitive  rep- 
tiles with  notochordal  vertebra;;  imperforate 
temporal  region ;  persistent  intercentra ;  two 
coracoids;  plate-like  pelvis;  with  all  or  most 
of  the  amphibian  skull-elemcnts ;  short  tegs 
and  short  neck;  phalangeal  formula  primarily 
2,  3,4,  5,  3(4), 

COUCAL,  koo'kfl,  or  LARK-HEELED 


Malayan  Archipelago  to  Australia.  The  hind 
toe  is  prolonged  into  a  very  long  spur.  The  35 
known  species  constitute  the  sub-family  Cetf 
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tropodiMa  of  the  cuckoo  family'  (.Citemlidtr) . 
One  species  is  held  in  religions  veneration  in 
Uadagascar. 

COUCH.  See  Qdiluk-Couch,  Abthuk 
Tbomas. 

COUCH,  Dsriiu  Nub,  American  soldier: 
b.  South  East,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y,  23  July 
1822;  d.  Nonvalk.  Conn.,  12  Feb.  1897.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  1846,  served  in  the 
Mexican  and  Seminole  wars,  and  resigned  from 
the  army  in  1855  to  engage  m  business.  Duringr 
the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  1861 :  commanded  a  division  in  the 
battles  of  Williamsburg.  Fair  Oaks  and  Mal- 
vern Hill;  promoted  major-general  July  186^ 
and  look  part  in  Pope's  retreat  and  the  battle 
of  Antietani.  At  Fredericksburg  and  Chancel- 
lors ville  be  commanded  the  Second  Army 
Corps:  organized  the  Pennsylvania  militia  to 
resist  Lee's  invasion  1863,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Nashville  and  the  North  Carolina 
operations  1864-65.  In  1865  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
of  Massachusetts;  and  was  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston  1866-67,  He  removed  to  Con- 
necticut soon  after,  and  was  adjutant-general 
of  that  Stale  1883-ft. 

COUCH-GRASS  (a  corruption  of  quitch- 
grass  and  quick-grass),  a  perennial  grasi 
iAgropyroH  repent)  and  one  ot  the  most  com- 
mon and  troublesome  weeds  of  agrictUture. 
When  it  first  appears  above  ground  its  blade 
is  readily  eaten  by  sheep.  In  arable  latid,  under 
any  tolerable  management,  the  seeds  are  never 
allowed  to  ripen,  and  the  propagation  is  effected 
hy  the  numerous  joints  of  the  long  trailing 
rootsiock,  each  jomt  sending  forth  a  shoot 
which  becomes  a  new  plant  The  proper  time 
for  extirpating  it  is  in  summer,  when  the  land 
is  undergoing  a  pure  fallow,  or,  where  fallow 
is  not  used,  when  the  land  is  t)eing  prepared 
for  a  root-crop.  The  most  effectual  means  are 
a  deep  ploughing,  t,oing  below  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  a  diligent  use  of  the  roller,  grubber  and 
ordinary  harrows,  and  careful  hand-picking. 
The  rootstock  may  be  used  as  food  for  various 
domestic  animals,  or,  when  prepared,  as  a  med- 
icine. 'The  root  is  pulled  up  by  the  Germans 
and  cut  into  small  fragments  and  sold  largely 
to  venders  of  patent  medicines.  It  has  a  large 
amount  of  gum  which  renders  it  somewhat 
demulcent,  but  its  medical  properties  are  nil, 
although  enormous  quantities  of  it  are  used  in 
the  United  States  by  manufacturers  of  quack 
medicines. 

COUCY,  koo'se  lUonl,  ra-ool,  or  Reund, 
rfr-nd,  ChileUin  oe,  French  chevalier;  hero 
of  a  tragic  story  often  celebrated  in  ancient  bal- 
lads and  songs,  sometimes  in  coimection  with 
other  names  than  his.  He  became  Chatelain 
of  Coucy  in  1186,  took  part  in  the  Third  Cru- 
sade (1189-91)  and  was  kiUed  by  the  Saracens 
about  1203.  His  work  consists  of  about  16 
songB,  in  the  troubadour  style.  They  were  pub- 
lished by  Path  ai  'Die  Lieder  des  Castellan  von 
Coucy>  (Heidelberg  1883).  He  wai  in  love 
with  (ja4)rielle  de  Ver^  lady  of  Aubert  de 
Fayel,  and  dying  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  directed 
his  faithful  squire  to  enclose  lus  heart  in  a 
casket  and  cany  it  to  the  Lady  of  Fasiel.  He 
was  surprised  bv  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who 
found  out  on  wnat  mission  he  came.  Burning 
with    rage,   and    determined   on   revenge   h« 


of  this  horriUe  meal,  whereupon  she 
refused  all  sustenance,  and  med  of  voluntary 
starvation.  Uhland  has  made  this  story  the 
subject  of  a  fine  ballad.  The  story  is  first  told 
in  verse  by  Jakemon  Sakesep  (at  the  end  ol 
the  I3th  century).  There  is  a  modem  version 
by  Crapelet  (Paris  1829)  and  an  English 
romance  on  the  same  subject  in  Ritson's,  *Eng- 
Ush  Metrical  Romances   (Vol  HI,  1885). 

COUDSR,  koo'da',  Louis  Charlea  Angnate, 
French  painter:  b.  Pans,  1  April  1790;  d.  there, 
23  June  1873.  He  studied  in  Paris  under 
DavicL  and  later  in  Munich.  Among  his  works 
are  '(^sar  on  the  Ides  of  March* ;  'The  Battle 
of  Lawfeld':  *Thc  Opening  of  the  States- 
(general,  1789' ;  and  *The  Siege  of  Yorktown> ; 
the  last  three  are  at  Versailles.  In  1820,  he 
decorated  the  Rotunda  of  the  Louvre  with 
frescoes  which  were  unsuccessful.  His  decora- 
tions of  several  Parisian  churches  and  his  later 
pictures  are  decided  improvements.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conseil  superieur  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  he  wrote  some  critical  works  on 
art  Consult  Brettxi,  Jules,  'Nos  peintres  du 
siecle.' 


the  StBt^  110  miles  southeast  of  Erie,  t 

Allegheny  River  and  on  the  (^udersport  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  contains  a  public 
library  and  a  hospital.  It  has  a  foundry,  a 
tannery,  a  fiour  mfll  and  manufactures  of  fur- 
niture, rubber  goods,  mangle  rollers,  condensed 
milk,  barrel  headings,  etc.    Popt  3,100. 

COUDSRT,  koo-der,  Frederic  Rent, 
American  lawyer:  b.  New  Yoik,  1832;  d.  Wash- 
ingtoi^  D.  C,  20  Dec  1903.  He  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1850,  and  admitted  to 
the  New  York  barin  1853.  In  1877  he  was  a  dele- 
gate of  the  New  York  Chamber  ot  Commerce 
to  the  Antwerp  Congress,  which  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  establishiiig  a  universal  system 
of  general  average.  In  1892  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Bering  Sea  Tribunal  of  Aiiii- 
tration  in  Paris,  and  was  socially  complimenteid 
by  Baron  de  Courcel,  president  of  the  tribunal, 
for  his  argument  on  the  necessity  of  puttiii|; 
a  stop  to  pelagic  sealing.  On  1  Jan.  1896,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Venezuela  Boundary  Commission.  He  had  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  an  advocate  and  au- 
thority on  international  law,  and  several  times 
declined  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the 
United  Slates  Supreme  Court  He  was  the 
legal  representative  of  the  French  government 
in  the  United  States  for  many  years.  He  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
also  decorations  from  Italy  and  Venezuela.  Hia 
publications  include  'International  Law,  the 
Rights  of  Ships'  (1895)  and  'Addresses,  His- 
toncal-Political-Sociological'  (1905). 

COUBS,  kowz,  Elliott.  American  natural- 
ist: b.  Portsmouth  N.  H.,  9  Sept.  1842;  d.  Balti- 
more, 26  Dec  1899.  In  1861  he  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  University,  Washington,  D.  C- 
and  the  year  folio  wins  entered  the  Unitea 
States  army  as  a  medical  cadet  His  thorough 
work  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army,  1863-81, 
attracted  attention,  and  for  that  and  other  serv- 
ices he  was  brevetted  captain.    For  some  ycara 
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be  continued  to  practice  surgery  or  teach  its 
science;  but  he  also  continued  to  pursue  the 
study  of  loology,  bc^n  while  in  the  university. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  surgeon  and  naturalist 
for  the  United  States  commission  which  defined 
the  northern  boundary.  For  three  j^cars  he 
remained  connected  with  this  commission,  and 
in  adttition  gave  some  assistance  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  In  1877  he  was  called  by  the 
Columbian  University  to  lake  charge  of  a  de- 
partment  of  anatomy,  and  later  was  appointed 
m  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mecnanical 
College  as  professor  of  biology.  He  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  'The  American  Naturalist'  and 
other  periodicals;  and  edited,  for  the  Century 
Diclionat^,  the  departments  of  comparative  an- 
atomy, biology  and  zoology.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  OrnithologiHs' 
Union,  and  an  active  member  of  many  scienti&c 
societies  in  Europe  and  America.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  control  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  of  India. 
His  last  years  were  given  chiefly  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  He  has  left  a  large  number 
of  valuable  works  on  mammalogy  and  omi- 
tholo^,   some  of   which  are   *Key   to   North 


'Journals*  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in.  connection 
with  his  investigations  regarding  the  early  ex- 
ploration of  the  trans- Mississippi  region. 

COUGAK,  koo-gir',  the  great  American  cat 
(Fe/u  concoior),  whica  ranges  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  Cape  Horn,  a  remarkable  distance  for 
any  wild  animal.  It  was  formerly  called  pan- 
ther by  the  settlers  of  the  Eastern  States;  but 
in  the  West  it  is  usually  "mountain-lion^  or 
•piuna,*  the  latter  name  said  to  be  of  Peruvian 
origin.  *Cougar'  comes  from  a  native  Brazilian 
name.  The  cougar  is  from  si*  to  eight  feet 
long  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  The  cubs  are  apt  to  be  spotted  and 
marked;  but  this  wears  oH  with  the  advent  of 
maturity:  and,  after  the  lirst  year,  the  animal 
is  a  uniform  reddish,  tawny  color,  deepening 
in  tone  toward  the  spine,  paler  around  ihe  eyes, 
and  whitish  on  the  throat,  legs  and  under  por- 
tion. The  color  is  so  much  like  the  hide  of  the 
Virginia  deer  that  at  a  distance  hunters  have 
been  known  to  mistake  a  cougar  for  a  deer. 
Tllis  is  one  of  the  creature's  great  advantages  as 
a  beast  of  prey.  He  may  be  mistaken  by  his 
intended  victims  for  an  animal  of  their  own 
kind,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  get  into  their  midst 
before  his  identity  is  disclosed.  In  South 
America  he  is  sometimes  called,  on  this  account, 
•false  deer.»  The  head  of  the  cougar  is 
rounded,  and  the  face  is  extremely  intelligent, 
but  crafty  in  general  expression.  The  facial 
muscles  can  be  drawn  into  as  ferodoui  an  ex- 
pression as  that  of  any  of  the  great  jungle 
felines  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  said  to  be  more 
cowardly  and  less  dangerous  than  the  other 
large  carnivores ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  author- 
ities in  good  standing  that  it  generally  flees 
from  man  except  in  defense  of  the  young,  when 
the    female   becomes   desperate^   brKve.     The 


Euma  will  prowl  about  lone  camps  and  togging- 
uts  from  curiosity  or  hunger,  but  rarely  ven- 
tures  on  offensive  warfare  with  humanity.  This 
imputation  of  cowardice  is  denied  by  certain 
people,  notably  J.  Hampden  Porter,  who  says 
'there  is  no  need  to  argue  (he  question  whether 
□r  not  pumas  will  kill  men ;  that  has  been  affirm- 
atively  settled  by  facts" ;  and  Theodore  Koose- 
velt  says,  in  his  'Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranch- 
man' :  'When  hungry,  a  cougar  will  attack 
anything  it  can  master.* 

Though  plentiful  a  century  ago,  in  the  east- 
em  United  States,  the  cougar  is  met  with  rarely, 
if  at  all  at  the  present  time,  east'of  the  AUe- 
ghanies.  It  may  still  be  found  in  the  Appala- 
chian ranges  and  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  It  is  so  troublesome  to  ranchmen 
that,  especially  in  southern  California,  western 
Oregon  and  various  other  districts,  a  constant 
war,  lending  toward  extermination,  is  waged 
upon  the  species  by  owners  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
In  common  with  all  cats,  large  and  small,  the 
cougar  hunts  preferably  at  night.  Merriam  says 
that  it  creeps  to  leeward  of  its  intended  vic- 
tim; and,  with  noiseless  tread  and  crouching 
form,  passes  over  fallen  trees  and  ragged  ledges 
or  through  tangled  thickets,  until,  if  unobserved, 
within  30  or  40  feet  of  its  quarry.  Then  it 
springs  upon  the  back  of  the  victim,  plants  its 
long  claws  in  the  quivering  flesh,  and  with  its 
sharp  teeth  despatches  its  prey.  Deer,  rabbits, 
ground-squirrels,  ground-nesting  *  birds,  and 
even  porcupines  form  part  of  its  fsod.  It  will 
even  catch  and  eat  lish.  But  best  of  all  it  likes 
the  flesh  of  young  ponies,  or  even  of  full-grown 
horses, —  a  delicacy  unknown  to  its  bill-of-fare 
before  the  advent  of  the  white  race.  When  it 
has  killed  its  quarry,  the  cou^r  drags  it  away 
to  eat  what  appetite  demands  in  the  seclusion  of 
its  chosen  covert ;  and,  when  its  meal  is  fin- 
ished, lies  down  besides  the  bloody  remnant  of 
its  feast,  and  sleeps.  This  habit  of  napping 
when  gorged  has  procured  many  a  cougar  its 
death  at  the  hands  of  hunters,  who  track  it  by 
the  blood  and  body  of  its  victim. 

The  cry  of  the  cougar  is  said  to  be  one  that 
will  carry  terror  to  the  stoutest  hpart,^"a  cry  ' 
that  can  be  likened  only  to  a  scream  of  de- 
moniac laughter,"  in  the  male ;  and  in  the 
female,  to  •the  wail  of  a  child  in  agony.'  These 
cries,  never  heard  by  day  or  in  captivity,  are 
doubted  by  some  as  being  so  terrible  as,  height- 
ened by  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the 
night,  they  seem  to  the  lonely  hunter.  In  win- 
ter cougars  congregate  in  the  valleys  of  the 
western  mountain  rc^ons  and  raid  corrals  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  doii^  much  damage.  These 
depredations  are  so  extensive  and  constant  in 
Mexico  as  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  busi- 
ness success  of  the  ranchmen. 

When  very  young  the  cubs  are  playful  and 
kittenish,  and  may  Be  readily  tamed.  Indeed, 
many  experiments  of  this  sort  have  been  tried, 
and  die  records  of  such  afford  interesting  read- 
ing. But  with  maturity  they  develop  treacher- 
ous qualities  which  usually  render  them  unsafe 
for  human  society.  Cougars  are  often  htmted 
with  dogs,  and  any  sort  of  dog,  it  is  said,  will 
do  to  scent  them.  They  are  not,  however,  crea- 
tures of  the  chase  for  sport,  as  are  lions  and 
tigers;  liut  are  usually  hunted  as  vermin.  Wben 
pursued  by  dogs  ihey  take  to  trees,  and  arc 
kept  there  until  the  hunters  come  up.  when.they 
are  easily  shot.    On  the  plains  of  South  Amer- 
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ica  they  are  frequently  caught  with  lassoes  by 
the  moUHted  cattle-herders. 

The  cougar  was  held  in  religious  veneration 
by  the  Indians  of  California,  as  was  the  tiger 
by  certain  sects  in  India;  hence  the  red  men  did 
not  dare  to  kill  the.  beast  and  it  multiplied 
accordingiy.  Among  the  ZuiUs  it  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  •prey-god.' 

COUGH,  in  physiology,  a  deep  inspiration 
of  air,  followed  hy  a  sudden,  violent  ana  sonor- 
ous expiration,  in  a  great  measure  involuntary, 
and  excited  by  irritation  of  the  air-passages, 
due  to  the  presence  of  some  foreign  material  or 
irritation  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  The  organs  of  respiration  are 
so  constructed  that  every  foreign  suWance,  ex- 
cept atmosi^eric  air,  stimulates  diem.  The 
smallest  drop  of  water  entering  the  windpipe  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  violent  coughing,  hy 
vbich  the  organs  labor  to  expel  the  irritating 
substance.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  in- 
haling smoke,  dust,  etc.  The  sudden  expulsion 
of  air  from  tne  liings  is  produced  by  the  violent 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles 
of  the  breast  and  ribs.  The  contraction  of  the 
muscles  is  due  to  impressions  reaching  them 
by  their  motor  nerves,  such  impressions  coming 
from  the  nerve-centre  in  the  medulla,  thrown 
into  activity  by  stimuli  received  from  the  irri- 
tated sensory  nerves  of  the  air-passages.  The 
sensation  of  obstruction  or  irritatioD,  which 
gives  rise  to  cough,  though  sometimes  perceived 
m  the  chest,  especially  near  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  is  very  often  confined  to  the  trachea, 
or  windpipe,  and  especially  to  its  aperture  in  the 
throat,  termed  the  glottis.  Of  the  various  irri- 
tations which  ^ve  rise  to  cough,  some  occur 
within  the  cavity  of  the  chest;  others  are  ex- 
ternal to  that  cavity;  some  exist  even  in  the 
viscera  of  the  pelvis.  Of  those  causes  of  cough 
which  take  place  within  the  chest,  the  disorders 
of  the  lungs  themselves  are  the  most  common, 
especially  uie  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. Here  the  cou^  may  be  a  dry  one,  that 
is,  without  expectoration,  and  this  occurs  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  affection,  or  a  loose  cou^ 
attended  hy  expectoration,  as  in  the  later  stage. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  due  to  the  dry  inflamed 
mucous  membrane  being  very  irritable,  so  that 
the  cou^h  is  excited  even  t^  the  coldness  of 
the  inspired  air.  In  the  latter  case  the  presence 
of  the  defluxion  causes  the  cough  and  thus  ex- 
cites its  expulsion. 

Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  lung  and  lines  the 
interior  of  the  chest,  also  gives  rise  to  cou^ 
this  disease  being  almost  invariably  acoompamea 
by  inflammation  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  tissue 
of  the  lung.  It  may  be  simple,  but  is  very  fre- 
quently associated  with  tuberculosis.  Another 
common  cause  of  cough  wtuch  has  its  seat 
in  the  chest  is  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  la 
this  disease  there  is  inflammation  of  the  tissue 
of  the  lungs,  with  exudation  of  fibrin,  wfaidi 
solidifies  the  lungs  and  shuts  up  the  air-cells. 
Much  constitutional  disturbance  accompanies  it. 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  exuded  mat«p- 
rial  softens,  and,  being  swept  up  the  Bir-tid>es, 
irritates  the  passages  and  brings  on  the  oouah 
by  Triiich  it  is  expelled.  In  such  a  case  ine 
cough  is  desirable  rather  than  the  reverse,  sibce 
it  is  nature's  method  of  sweeping  out  the  foreign 
substance  from  the  air-cells  and  tubes.  Anptlut- 
frequent  orij^n  of  cough  b  the  niptore  of  some 


of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  the  con- 
sequent effusion  of  blood  into  the  cells,  which  is 
expelled  t^  the  cough  that  its  irritation  excites, 
eonstitutiuf;  what  is  technically  termed  haemop- 
tyas,  or  spittitig  of  blood.  Cough  is  also  excited 
by  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  one 
oi  the  most  frequent  causes  of  consiunption ; 
and  by  cancer  and  growths  in  die  lungs. 

Then  the  irritation  may  arise  at  the  back  part 
of  the  throat,  no  disorder  being  present  in  the 
win<^ipe,  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs.  Thus  a 
long  uvula,  by  tickling  the  back  ot  the  throat, 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  most  persistent  dry  cou^ 
coming  on  specially  when  the  person  lies  down. 
Enlarged  tonsils,  a  chronically  thick  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  back  of  the 
diroat,  small  growths  or  polypi  in  ibis  nei^bor- 
hood  or  iu  the  box  of  the  wmdpipe.  may  main- 
tain a  most  troublesome  cou^  Direct  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  conn ectett  with  respiration, 
as  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  the  pressure,  for 
example,  of  an  aneurism  in  the  chest  on  one 
of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx,  may  exdie  spas- 
modic cough  of  a  suffocative  Kind.  Again,  cou^ 
is  very  often  excited  by  reSex  irritation,  the  seat 
of  the  irriiiUion  being  a  long  way  trom  the 
air-passages.  Where  a  cough  is  excited  by 
disorders  of  parts  external  to  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  it  is  generally  dry,  as  the  irritating  cause 
.  is  external,  and  not  any  obstructing  matter  in 
the  lungs  themselves.  Disorders  of  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen,  especially  of  those  which  Ue 
in  contact  with  the  diaphragm  (the  muscular 
curtain  separating  the  cavities  of  the  belly  and 
chest),  frequently  induce  a  cou^  A  short  dry 
cough  invariably  attends  inflammation  of^  the 
liver,  whether  acute  or  chrani<^  and  accom- 
panies the  various  tubercular  and  other  obstruc- 
tions in  that  oraan.  Hence  inflammation  of  the 
Hv«r  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs;  and  in  some  of  the  chronic 
diseases  of  the  tiver  the  cough  is  occasionally 
complained  of  as  the  most  urgent  symptom. 
The  presence  of  pain  in  the  right  side,  shooting 

Zto  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  the  dryness  of 
cough,  and  pain,  enlargement,  hardness  or 
oncasfness  on  pressure  below  the  ribs  of  that 
side,  wHl  afford  the  best  means  of  distinguishing 
whether  a  ^sease  of  the  liver  is  the  origin 
of  the  cough.  Disorders  of  the  stomach  are 
also  often  accompanied  with  a  cough  of  the 
tame  dry  and  teasmg  nature.  A  short  cou^  is, 
therefore,  a  frequent  symptom  of  indigestion. 
In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  viscera 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  the  irritation  of 
which,  in  a  state  of  disease,  has  not  excited 
cough.  Disorders  of  the  spleen,  pancreas,  and 
even  the  kidneys,  have  all  given  rise  to  tb)s 
symptom ;  and  external  tumors  attached  to  them 
have  had  the  same  effect.     Any  disti 


sequently  the  expansion  of  the  lungs, 
cough.  The  variety  of  causes  from  which 
coughs  may  arise  must  convince  every  reader  of 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
cou^  by  the  same  remedy.  The  treatment  can 
be  satisfactorily  indicated  only  when  the  r«al 
cause  is  ascertained.  When  a  long  uvula  is  the 
cause  a  small  piece  may  be  snipped  off;  when 
it  is  a  relaxed  condition  of  throat,  or  a  similar 
Hate  of  the  box  of  the  windpipe,  local  applica- 
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the  commonest  cou^s  attends  sli^t  swelling 
and  irritability  about  the  larynx.  To  relieve  this 
warm  poultices  should  be  applied  to  the  front 
of  the  neck,  or  a  piece  of  flannel  sprinkled  with 
turpentine  should  be  placed  over  me  larynx  on 
the  neck.  Id  bronchitis  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  the  treatment  of  the  cough  resolves  itself 
into  the  treatment  of  the  special  disease,  and 
so  with  the  cou^  due  to  diseases  of  distant 
organs.  Often  soothing  remedies  must  be  given 
to  allay  the  excitability  of  the  initated  nerves. 
Certain  coughs  are  purely  psychogenic  in  origin 
and  are  to  be  grouped  with  the  psychoneuroies. 

COUIY.    See  Tree-pobcupini: 

COULANGES,  koo-IaAih',  Nimui  Denis 
Fustel  de,  French  historical  writer:  b.  Paris, 
18  March  1830;  d.  Passy,  near  Paris,  12  Sept 
1889.  After  filling  professors'  chairs  succes- 
sively at  Amiens,  Paris  and  Strassburg,  he 
was  transferred  in  1875  to  the  Eeole  Normale 
Bt  Paris,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Institute 
in  the  same  year.  In  1880  he  became  director  of 
the  Scole  Normale.  His  earlier  writings, 
*M*moirc  sur  I'ile  de  Chio'  (1857)  ;  'Polybe, 
ou  la  Gr^ce  conquisc  par  Ics  Remains'  (18S8) 
had  hardly  prepared  the  reading  public  for 
the  altagelher  exceptional  importance  of  his 
brilliant  book,  'La  dti  antique'  (1864;  17th  ed., 
1885),  which  Ihrew  a  flood  of  fre?h  light  on  the 
social  and  religious  institutions  of  antiquity. 
The  work  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 
as  was  also  his  profoundly  luminous  'Histoire 
des  institutions  poliliques  de  I'ancienne  France' 
(1874-92)  ;  while  'La  Gaule  romaine'  (1888-91) 
and  'La  monarchic  frangue'  (1888-91),  received 
the  Reynaud  prize.  For  biography  consult 
Guiraud  (Paris  1896). 

COULOMB,  koo-ieA',  Charles  Angnatin 
da,  French  scientist  and  inventor:  b.  Angou- 
lerae,  France,  14  June  1736;  d.  Paris,  23 
Aug.  1806.  He  is  famous  for  his  experiments 
on  friction,  and  [he  invention  of  the  torsion 
balance  for  measuring  the  force  of  magnetic 
and  electrical  attraction.  In  early  life  he  en- 
tered the  engineers'  corps  and  served  some  time 
at  Martinique.  In  1777  he  gained  an  Academy 
prize  by  a  work  on  magnetic  needles,  and  again 
two  years  later  by  his  'Theory  of  Simple  Ma- 
chines.' Coulomb  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  in  1734  was  made  intendant-gcn- 
eral  of  the  waters  and  fountains  of  France. 
During  the  Revolution  he  took  part  in  the  in- 
vestigations attending  the  introduction  of  a 
metnc  system  of  wei^ts  and  measures  by  the 
new  government,  being  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission of  12  appointed  under  the  provision 
of  the  law  of  7  April  1795.  His  name  has 
been  given  to  the  unit  of  electrical  quantity. 

COULOMB,  the  unit  of  quantity  in  measur- 
ing electric  currents.  It  is  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  a  current  of  one  ampere  in  one  second. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  discoverer,  Charles 
Coulomb  (q.v.). 

COULOMETER,  in  electricity,  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  quantity  of  electric 
current  which  is  passing  through  an  electric  cir- 
cuit. In  other  words  it  is  a  measure  of  current 
efficiency.  Several  forms  of  coulometer  have  been 
proposed  and  many  tests  made  with  them. 
Three  distinct  principles  have  been  employed; 
the  iodine  and  the  iron  coulometers  depend  upon 


deposit  made  by  the  c 
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the  earliest  and  is  the  simplest  to  operate.  The 
figure  shows  this  gas  coulometer  to  the  left  con- 
nected with  a  battery  which  is  being  tested.  A 
circular  vessel  has  two  wires  let  throng  its  bot- 
tom, which  bear  inside  two  electrodes  of  plat- 
inum foil  as  shown;  water  sli^tly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  mto  the  vessel, 
and  two  tubes  which  have  been  filled  with  water 
are  placed  over  each  electrode.  On  the  poles 
of  the  battery  being  connected  with  the  exterior 
ends  of  the  wires  by  means  of  binding-screws, 
water  will  be  decomposed  and  hydrogen  will 
appear  in  one  tube  and  oxygen  in  the  other.  It 
will  be  found,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  that 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  water  is  dis- 
placed in  the  hydrogen  tube  than  in  the  oxvgen 
tube.  Two  volumes  exactlyof  hydrogen  ana  one 
volume  of  oxygen  are  the  proper  proportions  to 
form  water;  but  some  of  the  liberal  oxygen  in 
the  form  of  ozone  is  dissolved  by  the  water. 
One  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  type  of  instru- 
ment is  that  it  requires  a  certain  minimum 
strength  of  current  before  it  begins  to  operate. 


An  improved  form  of  tlie  oxy-hydrogen  coulom- 
eter is  the  Walter-Neuman  single- tube  in- 
strument. Instead  of  separating  the  two  gases, 
it  allows  both  to  flow  into  the  one  tube,  which 
is  placed  upright  and  graduated.  The  upper 
part,  which  is  quite  long,  is  about  five-rigfathsof 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  has  a  stop-cock  vahre 
at  the  top.  This  is  used  when  the  gases  are 
taken  to  an  eudiometer  for  more  accurate 
measurement.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  ex- 
panded into  an  oblong  bulb  of  considerable 
content  as  compared  with  the  smaller  tube.  The 
electrodes  have  each  an  area  of  one  square  indi 
and  arc  sot  in  the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  A  leveling 
tube  is  attadied  to  ensure  accurate  reading. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  gas  coulometer 
arc  that  it  may  be  read  instantly  at  the  close  of 
the  test  and  that  it  has  a  smaller  margin  of 
error  in  that  the  amount  of  gas  by  which  the 
measurements  are  made  is  so  much  larger  pro- 
portionally than  the  metallic  deposits  or  volu- 
metric changes  which  must  be  relied  on  in  the 

The  so-called  'silver  coulometer,*  however, 
has  the  largest  acceptance  among  scientific  men, 
although  the  records  show  an  almost  endless 
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series  of  disagreements  as  to  extreme  accuracy 
in  the  results  abtained  by  its  use  by  different 
Operators.  It  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
International  Electrical  Qingress,  neld  in  Gii- 
cagD  in  1893,  as  the  most  dependable  of  all  the 
coulomeiers,  and  that  congress  fixed  upon  the 
depositioi)  of  silver  as  the  official  measure  of  the 
mciency  of  an  electric  current,  making  the 
intemaoona.1  ampere  "that  unvarymg  volume  of 
current  which,  when  ^sed  through  a  standard 
aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  shall  deposit 
metallic  silver  at  the  rate  of  0.001U8  of  a 
gramme  per  second.* 

In  the  approved  form  of  the  silver  coulome- 
ler  the  cathode  is  a  small  platinum  bowl,  and  the 
anode  is  a  circular  silver  plate.  The  latter  is 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  bowl,  and  is  riv- 
eted to  a  silver  rod  by  which  it  is  raised  out  of 
the  bowl  or  lowered  into  it  The  platinum 
bowl  is  set  upon  a  clean  copper  plate  which  is 
connected  widi  the  appropriate  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery to  be  tested.  The  omer  pole  is  electrically 
conuected  with  the  silver  rod.  Before  be^n- 
ning  the  test  the  bowl  is  washed  scrupulously 
dean  of  metallic  silver  with  nitric  acid,  and 
then  with  water  and  with  absolute  alcohol.  It 
is  then  dried  at  a  teim>eratuTe  of  320°  F.  and 
accurately  weighed.  The  bowl  is  then  nearly 
filled  with  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  distilled  water—  15  inrts  nitrate  to  &5  parts 
water.  The  silver  plate  is  wrapped  with  a  piece 
of  filter  p^Kr  in  such  a  way  that  no  scdhnent 
falling  from  it  during  the  operation  can  fall  into 
the  bowl.  The  current  is  then  turned  on  and 
the  exact  time  noted.  It  is  allowed  to  run  not 
less  than  half  an  hour.  When  it  is  turned  off 
the  time  is  again  noted.  The  silver  pbte  is 
raised  out  of  tl^e  liiiuid  and  the  latter  poured 
out.  The  deposit  in  the  bowl  is  then  washed 
with  distilled  water  and  left  to  soak  in  it  for 
six  hours  at  least.  It  is  then  rinsed  with  dis- 
tilled wate^  and  then  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
dried  at  320°,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  drier,  and  then  again  weighed  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  weight?  will  show  the 
":  of  silver  deposited.     This  weight. 


grammes,  divided  by  the  number  of  seconds 
auring  which  the  operation  is  continui  '  * 

then  Dy  the  constant  0.001118,  gives  the  : 


lued,  and 


of  coulombs  of  current  in  the  circuit  tested.  A 
modification  of  this  apparatus  makes  use  of 
a  porous  cup  set  within  tbc  platinum  bowl  and 
containii^  a  bed  of  granulated  metallic  silver 
upon  which  the  silver  plate  is  set  down  firmly. 
The  porous  ctip  effectively  prevents  the  passing 
of  anjr  of  the  *aljmc»  which  accumulates  amotig 
the  silver  grannies,  and  which,  being  metallic 
silver,  would  tend  to  vitiate  the  test.  Consult 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  'Bulletin 
3'  (Washington  1905),  and  'Bulletin  8>  (1911). 

COULTER,  kol'ter,  John  Lee.  American 
statistician:  b.  Mallory,  Minn.,  16  April  1881. 
He  was  educated  at  ibe  universities  of  North 
t>akota,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  at  Iowa 
State  College.  Between  1907  and  1909  he  was 
an  instructor  at  Iowa  State  College  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, where  he  also  served  for  two  years  as 
assistant  professor  of  rural  economics.     From 

■  J?'? '?  l^'^  *•*  *^  *^e.^"  ^p*"*'  "s™^  "f  "•* 

United  States  Census  Bureau,  and  during  the 
same  period  he  also  lectured  at  George  Wash- 
uiglon  University.    He  is  dean  of  the  West  Vir- 


Kia  College  of  Agriculture  and  diret^or  of  the 
periment  Station.  He  has  written  'Eco- 
nomic History  of  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the 
North'  (1910) ;  'Co-operation  among  Farm- 
ers' <1911);  'The  Problem  of  Rural  Credit> 
(1913),  and  many  articles  to  current  periodicals 
id  agricultural  subjects. 


COULTER,  John  Merle,  American  botan- 
ist: b.  Ningpo,  Okina,  20  Nov.  1851  He  was 
graduated  at  Hanover  Colle^  Ind.,  1870;  was 
appointed  bortanist  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  1872-73; 
firofessor  of  the  natural  sciences,  Hanover  Col- 
ege,  1874-79,  and  professor  of  bioIoKy  in  Wa- 
bash College  1879-91.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Indiana  1891-93 :  president  of  Lake 
Forest  University  1893-96,  when  he  was  elected 
professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  botany 
in  the  University  of  (Hiicago.  Among  his  many 
publications  are  'Manual  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Botany'  (1885);  'Botany  of  Western  Texas; 
Manual  of  (he  Fhanero^ms  and  Plerido- 
phytes'  (1891-94) ;  'Prehminary  Revision  of 
the  North  American  Species  of  Cactus,  etc' 
(1894)  ;  'Morjdiologyof  Spermatophytes'  (with 
Chamberiain.  1901);  'Plant  Relations'  (1899); 
"Plant  Structures'  (1899) ;  'Plant  Studies' 
(1902),  the  last  three  being  excellent  introduc- 
tory manuals  for  use  in  schools;  'Elementary 
Studies  in  Botany'  (1913) ;  'Fundamentals  of 
Plant  Breeding'  (1914) ;  <The  Evolution  of 
Sex  in  Plants'  (1914).  He  is  editor  of  the 
Botanical  Gateite, 

COULTER,  Stanley.  American  biologist: 
b.  Ningpo,  China,  2  June  1853.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Hanover  College.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  biology  and  director  of 
the  biological  laboratory  at  Purdue  Universi^ 
and  in  1907  dean  of  the  School  of  Science.  In 
1902  be  became  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of   Forestry.     He  wrote   'Forest  Trees  of  lu- 


of  scientific  studies  and  reports  and  70  other 
titles,  and  'A  Key  to  the  Genera  of  the  Native 
Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Indiana'   (19(ff). 

COUHARIN,  or  CUMARIH,  a.  compound 
of   the    aromatic   series,    having    the    formula 

CH:CH 
CJLOi,  or  CJL  <  I        and  occurring  in 

O  — CO 
nature  in  the  Tonka  bean  (the  f  ndt  of  Couma- 
rotuia  odoTota,  or  Dipteryx  odorala.),  in  small 
white  aystals,  between  the  seed-ooating  and 
the  kernel;  also  in  woodruff  {Asptrula  odor- 
afs),  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  sweet-scented 
venia]  grass  {Anthoxanihum  odoratmn),  and 
in  other  plants.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Tonka 
bean  by  extraction  with  strong  alcohol,  and 
m^  also  be  prepared  synthetically  by  heating 
somum-saticylanhydrid  with  acetic  anhydrid,  or 
by  heating  phenol  with  malic  and  sulphuric 
adds.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  triclinic  plates, 
which  melt  at  159°  F.  Coumarin  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  somewhat 
in  hot  water,  and  freely  in  alcohol.  It  has  an 
agreeable,  aromatic  odor  and  a  burning  taste. 
Melted  with  solid  caustic  potash,  it  yields 
acetate  and  salicylate  of  potassium.  The  pe- 
culiar odor  of  Swiss  schabrieger  cheese  is  due 
to  the  coumarin  existing  in  the  tnelilot  that  ii 
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COUHOUNDOUR08  —  COUNCIL 


used  in  its  manufacture.  The  *Maiwehi»  (or 
Uay-wine)  of  the  Germans  ts  prepared  by 
steeping  woodruff  in  white  wine,  ana  owes  its 
pleasant  aroma  to  the  coumarin  that  that  herb 
contains.  Indeed,  the  woodruff  is  often  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  Maiwein  prepared  by  the 
direct  addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pure 
coumarin, 

COUMOUNDOUROS,  koo-moon-dii'rds. 
See  KuMUNDOHOS,  Alexandeb. 

COUNCIL  (Lat.  concilum),  an  assembly 
met  for  dehberation,  or  to  give  advice.  The 
term  as  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  specially 
applies  to  certain  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  These  may  be  classed  as 
ecumenical,  provincial  or  patriarchial  councils 
and  synods;  DUt  the  last  is  not  usually  included 
amon^  councils.  An  ecumenical  or  general 
council  is  one  in  which  the  bishops  and  others 
entitled  to  vote  are  convoked  from  the  whole 
world  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  Church 
or  to  meet  an  emergency,  as  the  rise  of  a  new 
heresy.  The  decrees  of  such  a  council,  having 
received  papal  confirmation,  arc  binding.  A 
council  might  be  ecumenical  in  its  convocation, 
yet  if  its  decrees  did  not  receive  the  papal  con- 
firmation they  would  not  be  binding,  and  the 
council  would  not  be  considered  o£  ecumenical 
authority.  Or  a  council  might  not  be  ecumen- 
ical in  its  convocation,  but  its  decrees  being 
accepted  and  receiving  the  papal  confirmation, 
it  is  then  classed  as  ecumenical.  The  First 
Coimcil  of  Constantinople  was  originally  a  coun- 
cil of  the  East,  but  ultimately  its  decrees  on 
faith  were  accepted  in  the  West  and  received  the 
confirmation  of  the  Pope.  Patriarchial  councils 
represent  a  whole  patriarchate;  national  coim- 
dls,  a  nation;  and  primatial  councils,  provinces 
subject  to  a  primate.  (Sec  Patwabchs).  Pro- 
vincial councils  are  of  a  province  and  are 
known  usually  by  the  name  of  the  metropolitan 
see.  (See  Metsopoliian) .  Diocesan  councils, 
usually  termed  synods,  are  composed  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  and  are  presided  over  by 
the  EMshop  or  vicar-general  or  a  representative 
of  the  biuiop. 

Ecumenical  councils  are  convoked  by  the 
Pope,  and  are  under  his  presidency  or  that  of 
his  legate.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
councils  were  sometimes  convoked  by  emperors. 


I  those  times  made  it  necessary  to  have  the 
protection  of  the  civil  powers,  and  hence  the 
real  part  which  the  emperor  took  in  convok- 
ing the  council  was  to  promise  it  immunity 
from  those  who  might  wish  to  influence  or 
retard  its  deliberations.    The  patriarch,  metn>- 

Elitan  or  bishop  convokes  the  council  within 
I  jurisdiction.  The  membership  of  councils 
not  ecumenical  consists  of  the  local  clergy,  as  in 
a  diocese,  or  the  suffragan  bishops  of  a  prov- 
ince or  patriarchate.  Certain  rules  regulating 
representation  are  observed.  In  the  early  ages 
(and  even  as  late  as  1598),  laymen  were  some- 
times invited  to  attend  provincial  councils. 
They  were  permitted  lo  present  complaints  and 
give  advice,  but  it  is  verj^  doubtful  i£  they  ever 
took  any  part  in  the  voting.  In  two  instances 
at  least  women  attended.  (See  Hilda, 
SAirrr),  Ecumenical  councils  are  composed  of 
patriarchs,  archbishops  and  bishops  and  such 


other  ecclesiastics  as  may  be  invited  for  specified 
reasons,  as  theologians,  one  at  least  for  each 
archbishop  or  bishop.  (The  Council  of  Trent 
gave  procurators  -—  priests  and  deacons  —  of 
absent  bishops  a  rignt  to  vote.  The  Vatican 
council  did  not  even  admit  to  the  council  hall 
tu^  procurators).  In  matters  of  faith  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  are  the  guide,  while  in  lighter  matters 
human  reason  and  expediency  are  consulted. 
In  the  former,  ecumenical  councils  are  held  to 
be  infallible,  but  in  other  matters  of  discipline, 
etc.,  the  latest  council  decides  questions.  Car- 
dinals, even  if  not  bishops  or  abbots,  generals 
of  regular  orders,  mitred  abbots  of  whole  or- 
ders, may  be  members  with  right  to  vote.  The 
rule  has  always  prevailed  that  no  royal  repre- 
sentative may  be  present  at  any  council  except 
a  general  one  in  which  "'faith,  reformation  and 
peace*  are  in  question. 

The  presidency  of  a  council  does  not  confer 
an  ex  officio  right  to  vote  or  to  take  part  in  the 
delibervtions,  such  right  depending  upon  the 
hierarchical  rank  of  the  one  presiding. 

Usually  bishops  take  their  places  according 
to  the  rank  of  their  sees.  At  the  Vatican  coun- 
cil thcjr  were  arranged  according!  to  their 
hierarchical  rank, —  first  the  Pope,  then  the  cardi- 
nals, patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots  and  generals  of  orders.  The  voting  is 
generally  by  single  vote,  but  at  Constance  the 
vote  was  by  nations.  At  Basel  the  members 
were  divided  into  four  deputations  which  met 
separately.  Decrees  passed  by  three  deputa- 
tions were  accepted  by  all.  At  Trent  much  of 
the  matter  to  be  debated  was  first  considered 
by  commissions.  (See  Countek-Retorkatioh). 
The  proceedings  of  the  Vatic^  council,  not  yet 
finished,  were  conducted  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner. 

Church  historians  usually  regard  the  assem- 
bly of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem  described  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  first  example  of 
a  general  council  of  the  Church;  yet  that  as- 
sembly is  not  entered  in  the  list  of  the  20 
general  councils.  Frofn  the  times  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  epoch  of  the  apostles,  the 
fathers  always  on  occasion  of  controversy  over 
questions  of  faith  or  of  discipline  appeal  to  the 
tradition  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment as  preserved  in  the  churches  founded  by 
the  several  apostles  or  authentically  derived 
thence,  to  the  churches  scattered  over  the  world. 
Not  till  peace  was  assured  to  the  Christian 
body  by  Conitantine  was  it  deemed  prudent  to 
hold  a  general  assembly  of  the  Ohurch's  pas- 
tors, the  bishops;  thou^  in  various  provinces 
of  the  empire  —  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  Africa,  53rnods  or  councils  were  held 
even  in  the  times  of  persecution.  But  in  the 
year  325  there  assembled  at  Nicea  in  Bith^ia, 
at  the  call  of  the  emperor,  the  first  or  Ntcene 
council.  As  this  council  and  many  which  fol- 
lowed were  in  their  membership  predominantly 
Eastern,  so  in  later  councils  Western  bishops 
predomjnated ;  and  for  some  time  the  decrees  of 
these  predominantly  Eastern,  or  predominantly 
Western,  councils  were  not  accepted  bj;  both 
sections ;  but  in  time  many  of  them  received  a 
tacit  acceptance  as  expressing  the  teaching  of 
the  whole  Church  Catnolic;  while  the  decrees- 
of  other  Eastern  and  other  Western  churches 
are  ignored  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  general  or  ecumenical  councils  of  the 
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I.  Cotmc&Df  Nid  (Nlan) 315 

1  Pnt  Couualof  ConatBtinopk JH 

&  CooBdlof  Bpbn* 411 

1  Council  of  CbakadoQ Ml 

S.  SMond  Cmuicil  of  Conatuitlaiiple 3U 

t.  Third  Coondl  of  ComtantiiiOTJe tM 

I.  Swnod  Connal  of  Nice 7*? 

S.  Pawth  Council  of  CtnuUntiopple SM 

9.  Pfftt  Council  of  Uteno 1123 

Hl  Sennd  Council  o(  Latann 11» 

IL  llvd  Couocit  of  Latou 1119 

II.  Founb  Council  otLctarao 121J 

U.  Pint  Coundl  cf  Lyon) 1245 

1^  Seooad  Council  ol  Lrona mi 

15.  CmsKil  ii<  ViennH 1311 

U.  Council  of  Confunca 1414-141> 

17.  Council  of  Bud 1431-143S 

CoaDdl  of  Bud  cfrnUnuad  in  Coandl  ot  AnuS' 

Flonnca lU»-144t 

U.  PifUi  Council  of  Latetu 1512-1517 

».  Council  of  Tmlt I5M-1563 

U.  Council  of  the  Vaticui  (not  fini*bed) IMS 

Of  thcM  coimuls  the  Gredc  Church  Etc* 
knowledges  the  first  seven.  See  separate  ocr 
counts  oi  tile  different  ecumenical  councils. 

Among  religious  bodies  of  the  FrotestaBt 
faith  the  word  council  is  applied  to  assembliet 
Uckin^  the  authoriutivc  fomi  oi  the  Roman 
Catholic  councils.  In  the  Baptist  and  Congre- 
gatiooal  denominations  it  is  customary  to  use 
the  term  council  in  relation  to  gatherings  called 
on  matters  of  local  or  restricted  interest  oris 
connection  with  ordination  s  or  other  church 
fnnctimB.  A  national  council  in  these  deuom- 
inatioos  is  advisory  in  iis  nature.  .Tiie  Fan- 
Pre^jrterian  Alliance  is  in  the  nature  of  a  coun- 
cil of  churches  following  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  organication  and  hirifng  the  Reformed  faith. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  (q.v.)  is  broad  and 
inclusive  in  its  ccmitituent  elements  and  in  th« 
themes  considered.  In  the  systematic  nature 
of  their  organizations  and  the  authoritative 
character  of  their  decisions  the  councils  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chuich  are  more  nearly  related 
to  the  permanent  governing  bodies  of  evangeli- 
cal sects  charged  with  the  regulation  of  faith, 
order  and  discipline — such  as  the  general  ana 
dtoccsan  conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  ^neral  assemt^es  and  synods 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  genenu  con- 
ferences of  the  Uethodist  Church,  etc 

In  its  use  as  a  term  relating  to  civil  gov-r 
emment,  the  word  council  siijnifics  a  body  of 
men  selected  to  advise  a  sovereign  or  oihei 
ruler.  The  body  exercising  such  functions  in 
Great  Britain  is  known  as  the  privy  council 
(q.v.).  In  colonial  times  there  existed  in-Amer- 
ica  councils  modeled  on  the  English  privy  coun- 
cil and  originally  intended  as  &  executive  bod- 
ies of  the  various  provinces,  in  conferences  with 
the  respective  governors.  Such  a  body  was 
called  the  executive  council  or  legislative  coun- 
cil, or  simply  the  council,  and  besides  iu  execu- 
tive functions  bore  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  popular  assembly  that  the  senate  does  to 
the  house  in  the  States.  As  the  legislatures 
developed  into  the  form  in  which  we  now  know 
them,  the  upper  house  kept  the  natne  council 
till  l<mg  after  tbe  Revolution;  in  South  Caro- 
lina till  1790;  in  Delaware  till  1792;  in  Geor^ 
tUl  1798  and  in  Vermont  till  1836.  The  Terri- 
tories have  retained  the  name,  and  it  is  used 
in  some  States  for  a  body  like  that  ifi  the  old 
provinces,  the  executive  council  of  the  KOvemor, 
The  great   history  of  the  councils   from  the 


Apostolic.  Age  to  tbe  Council  of  Trent  is  1^ 
C.  }.  Hefele,  assisted  in  the  latter  part  by  A. 
Knofler  and  Cardinal  Hergenrotber  (9  vols., 
Freiburg  1SS5-90).  Consult  also  Mansi's  collec- 
tion of  canons  and  Other  acts  of  the  councils 
(_31  vols^  Florence  and  Venice  1759-98) ;  Per- 
cival,  'Canons  and  Dogmatic  Decrees'  (New 
York  190O). 

COUNCIL  OP  BLOOD,  The,  a  court 
created  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
its  object  being  to  put  down  all  agitation  c 


in  less  than  three  months  it  had  put  to  death 
1,600  pereons,  among  thera  the  counts  of  £g- 
mont  and  of  Hoorn.    See  Alva. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  Iowa,  city  and 
county-seat  of  Pottawattamie  Coun^,  situated 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Missouri,  opposite 
Omaha,  Neb.,  at  the  junction  of  several  rail- 
roads, chief  of  which  are  the  Union  Padlici 
Chicago  and  Northwestern;  Chicago,  Milwau~ 
kee  and  Saint   Paul ;   Chicago,   Burlington  and 


been  derived  from  a  council  held  here  in  1804 
between  the  Indians.  aAd  the' ewilorefS  Lewis 
and  Clark  In  April  1647  the  Idormons,  who 
had  been  violently  expelled  from  this  place, 
became  the  pioneers  of  the  new  Mormon  settle- 
ment of  Utah.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  with 
brick-paved  streets,  and  lies  to  a  great  extent 
on  a  plain  underlying  high  blntfs.  Electric  lines 
connect  it  with  Lake  Manawa.  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer resort  three  miles  south  of  the  city,  and 
with  Fairmount  and  Qth^  parks.  .  (-oundl 
Bluffs  is  Ae  seat  of  the  foWa  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  has  a  fine  pubhc  library  building 
Railroad  and  wagon  bridges  over  the  Missouri 
and  electric  lines  connect  it  with  Omaha,  with 
which  dty  there  is  extensive  traffic.  Council 
BluHa  is  one  of  the  greet  agriculturaMmplement 
trade  centres  of  the  world  and  also  has  a  large 
trade  in  fniit  and  produce.  There  are  eight 
large  grain  elevators.  The  city  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a 
dty  coundl.    Pop.  30,000. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  ELDERS  (eonteil 
des  ancietu).    See  Dikectory. 

COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED  (con- 
seU  dti  cinqcents).    See  Dihectoiiy. 

COUNCIL  OROVB,  Kan.,  dty  and  county- 
oeat  of  Mbrris  County,  situated  on  tbe  Neosho 
River,  and  on- the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
and  ^e  Missouri  Pacific  railroads,  ab<Hi^  50 
miles  from  Topeka,  It  is  the  centre  of  rich 
grazing  country,  and  its  prindpal  business  it 
connected  with  stock  raising.  The  dty  is  sit- 
uated on  the  old  Santa  P£  trail,  and  contains 
a  public  library.  It  was  settled  m  1847  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State.  It  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  government  in  191L 
Pop.  3,000. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  INDIES,  The,  a 
tribunal  to  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Casa 
de  Cottlralaciin,  or  India  House,  at  Seville,  the 
administration  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  asi 
signed  by  King  Ferdinand.  It  was  the  business 
OI  these  two  tribunals  to  further  the  progress 
f>f  discovery,  watch  over  the  infant  settle- 
ments  and  adjust  the  disputes  which  grew  us 
in  them.    Eventually  the  India  House  was  sub- 
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ordinated  to  the  council,  th«  powers  of  the 
-latter  havinK  been  greatly  extended  in  the  reigti 
of  Charles  V. 

COUNCIL  OF  TEN,  a  secret  tribunal  ia 
the  old  republic  of  Venice,  instituted  in  1310, 
after  the  conspiracy  of  Tiepolo.  It  was  first 
composed  of  10  members  who  wore  black  cos- 
tumes; later  six  more,  who  wore  red,  were 
added.  This  council  was  fautided  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  it  had  power  to 
])unish  its  enemies.  All  its  processes  were 
secret,  and  through  its  means  some  of  the  most 
wicked  and  bloodiest  crimes  were  committed. 
At  first  established  temporarily,  it  was  pro- 
longed from  year  to  year  until  1335  it  was 
declared  perpetual.  It  went  down  with  the 
republic  in  1797.  The  archives  of  the  council 
extending  from  1315  to  the  end  of  the  republic 
throw  great  hght  on  the  history,  political, 
ecclesiastical  and  economic,  from  that  period 
to  the  end  of  the  republic.  Consult  Brown, 
'Studies  in  Venetian  History'  (2  vols.,  London 
1907). 

.  COUNCIL  OP  TMENT.  Sec  Coomteb- 
Refobuation. 

COUNCIL  OF  WAR.  an  uKmbly  of 
officers  of  high  raok  called  to  consult  with  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  aragr  or  admiral  of 
a  fleet  on  matters  of  supreme  importance.  The 
commandant  of  a  garrison  will  accept  or  gen* 
orally  solicit  the  advice  of  sudi  a  eonndl  before 
■urrendering  to  an  enemy. 

COUNCILLORS,  City.  See  City  Coun- 
cils, American. 

COUNCILMAN,  WUUajn  Thomu,  Ameri- 
can physician :  b.  Pikesville,  Md.,  2  Ian.  1854. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  at  Vienna  and  Leipzig,  was  for  some  time 

Bsociate  professor  of  pathology  in  Johns  Hop- 
os  Universitv  and  has  been  Shattuck  pro- 
fessor of  ^tnolo^cal  anatomy  al  Harvard 
University  since  1892.  He  has  given  much  at- 
tention, to  the  Btudif  of  smallpox  and  has 
recently  announced  lus  ioQiortant  discovery  of 
the  probable  etiology  of  smallpox  He  has 
«ublisbed  'A  Ccwtribution  to  the  Study  of 
Inflammation'  (1879)  ;  <0n  the  Etiology  of 
Malaria'  (1884) ;  <SyphiIis  of  the  Lungs' 
(1890);  'Pathology'  (1902):  "Pathology:  A 
Manual  for  Teachers  and  Students'  (1912); 
'Disease  and  its  Causcs>  ( 1913) ;  besides  mono- 
graphs on  dysentery,  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
oipotheria,  smallpox,  and  other  papen. 

COUNSEL,  in  the  United  States  a  term 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all  members  of  the 
legal  profession  retained  in  a  cause;  as,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant.  In  the  United  King- 
dom the  word  has  a  limited  and  specific  use, 
■lawyers,'  as  the  term  is  understood  in  Amer- 
ica, being  classified  as  advocates,  attorneys, 
barristers,  counsellors,  proctors,  Serjeants,  so- 
licitors  (qq.v.),  etc.  The  function  of  the  coun- 
sellor, or  more  usually  barrister,  is  the  pleading 
of  cases  in  court  from  the  data  furnished  to 
him  by  the  attorney  or  solicitor  in  the  form 
termeo  a  brief  (q.v,).  King's  counsel  (ab- 
breviated K.C.)  are  barristers  appointed  counsel 
to  the  Crown  by  the  lord  chancellor.  They  have 
the  privilege  of  wearing  silk  gowns  instead  of 
the  stuff  gowns  worn  by  ordinary  barristers, 
of  whom  the  king's  counset  takes  precedence, 


iricading  cases  front  within  die  bar,  while  the 
utter  or  outer  barristers  plead  beyond  the  bar. 
COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW.  In  the  United 
States  a  counsellor  at  law  is  a  lawyer  author- 
ised to  follow  his  profession  and  practice  in 
the  superior  courts  of  record.  The  special 
function  of  a  counsellor  at  law  is  to  give  advice 
as  to  the  legal  aspect  of  judicial  proceedings, 
to  try  causes,  argue  motions  or  appeals,  or 
conduct  any  other  legal  business  that  taices  him 
jnto  the  presence  of  the  courts.  A  (Ustinction 
is  made  between  counsellors  and  attomeys-at- 
law ;  this,  however,  was  never  strictly  observed 
In  this  country,  and  now  the  two  desigtiations 
are  used  interchangeably,  or  in  combination,  in 
all  the  States  but  one  —  the  title  of  a  practising 
lawyer  in  this  country  being  ordinarily.  •Attor- 
ney and  Counsellor  at  Law.*  In  Engiand,  not 
only  has  the  distinction  in  titles  been  preserved. 
but  a  varied  of  designations  has  been  applied 
to  members  ot  the  legal  professioti,  according 
to  the  courts  in  which  they  practised  and  oi 
which  they  were  officers^  or  according  to  their 
(pedal  functions.  PractilionerB  in  the  common 
law  courts  at  Westminster,  and  also  country 
lawyers  enrolled  in  the  Courts  Leet  and  other 
inferior  tribunals  in  the  shires  and  boroof^is, 
were  called  attorneys;  practitioners  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  were  known  as  solicttoTS. 
while  those  practising  In  the  Admiralty  ana 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  other  tribumls  where 
the  civil  and  canon  law  was  administered  were 
called  proctors.  The  titles  solicitor  and  proctor 
are  sometimes  used  by  lawyers  in  the  United 
States  when  they  appear  in  equity  suits  or 
proceedings  in  the  Admiral^  and  Probate 
Courts,  Iwt  this  is  a  matter  o(  fancy  and  has 
no  specific  legal  or  customary  sanction.  These 
distinctive  appellatives  have  been  obliterated  to 
some  extent  in  England.  According  to  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  whereby  riie  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  Chancery, 
Admiralty  and  Probate  and  Divorce  Courts 
were  consolidated,  practitioners  theretofore 
designated  solicitors  in  chancery  or  proctors 
were  to  be  called  solicitors  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Only  a  barrister,  however,  may  prac- 
tise as  counsel  in  the  trial  and  advocacy  of 
causes  in  the  superior  courts.  The  initiation 
of  law  suits,  the  drawing  of  ordinary  pleadings, 
the  preparation  of  evidence  and  briefs,  and 
attendance  to  all  preliminaries  up  to  the  actual 
trial  or  argument  in  open  court,  are  functions 
of  attorneys  or  solicitors.  A  person  qualified 
to  become  a  barrister  may  waive  a  call  to  the 
bar  and  be  licensed  to  practise,  'under  the  bar,* 
as  a  conveyancer  or  special  pleader.  The  sim- 
plification of  pleadings  by  the  modem  practice 
acts  has  effected  a  decline  in  the  demand  for 
specialists,  however,  and  this  work  now  gen- 
erally falls  to  junior  barristers.  Tlie  hi^est 
rank  among  barristers  is  that  of  king's  (or 
queen's)  counsel.  When  engaged  with  other 
barristers  in  a  case  these  counsel  lead  the  trial, 
and  they  give  opinions  on  questions  of  law 
snbmitled  to  them;  in  which  respect  their  office 
is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  jurisconsults  of 
Rome  and  of  Continental  Europe.  Sergeants- 
at-law  rank  after  kin^s  or  queen's  counsel 
and,  while  the   order  of   servants   j"'" 
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u  BUdutane  i*tMr  contunptaMuly  calls  them 
—the  title  ooTreapondiag  to  that  of  Iwrnster- 
Bt-lsw  is  advocate  CouoacUors,  barristers,  ad- 
vocates, attorneys,  solicitors  and  proctors,  all 
alilo,  are  officers  of  the  courts  in  which  thty 
are  enrolled  and  jubject  to  the  disd^line  of 
thoe  tribunal*.  While  they  are  not  officers  ad- 
Duaiateriag  a  public  trost,  strictly  spealdng, 
but  rather  officers  ezerdsins  a  privilege  or 
fnoehise,  they  Etre,  neverthrie^,  reerardect  a* 
officers  of  the  state  with  ohlintioiis  to  the  pub- 
lic no  leas  signjficaut  than  their  oUisations  to 
fiteir  clients. 

Education  for  th«  bar  has  been  regarded  in 
all  times  and  under  all  juristical  systems  as  a 
severely  practical  matter.  Cicero's  definitic»i 
of  a  jurtscoDsult — as  a  person  'skilled  in  the 
lavn  and  in  the  usages  current  among  private 
citizens,  and  in  giving  opinions,  bringing  ac- 
tions and  taking  security*  —  still  holds  good 
Nor  is  the  manner  in  which  such  skill  was 
acquired  in  andeot  Rome  without  its  modern 
pttnUlcL  Every  jurisconsult  had  in  his  train 
a  number  of  ^pUs,  who  foUowed  their  router 
to  the. courts,  listened  while  he  win  advising  his 
clients  or  oelivefing  oinsions.  and  obtained 
their  knowledK*  of  legal  proceaure  by  practice, 
and  of  the  usages  current  aniong  merchants  ano 
other  private  citiaens  by  actual  contact  with 
men  and  affairs. .  We  may  be  sure  a  great  deal 
of  *3ea  law*  was  pidced  up  by  the  budding 
jurisconsults  of  Rome  from  the  Ehodiau  ana 
other  mariners  who  beached  their  ships  on  the 
strand  at  Ostia.  In  later  days,  when  Ulpian  and 
the  other  learned  jurists,  whom  the  Emperor 

festinian  commissiDiMd  to  codi^  the  jus  crvUit, 
d  evolved  a  science  of  jurisprudence,  diey 
com^led  the  'Institutes^  as  a  compendium  espe- 
cialj^  desigiied  far  the  instruction  of  students 
:  principies  of  law.    With  the  revival  of 


at  the  imiversities.  The  University  of  Bologna, 
in  particutar,  where  Imerius  in  the  second  naif 
of  the  llth  century  introduced,  and  lectured  ou, 
the  'Corpus  Juris.  Civilia,'  became  famous  as 
a  seat  of  the  hiji^r  education  in  juristic  lore. 
The  interest  toete  aroused  spread  all  over 
Europe.  The  emancipation  of  the  human  inind 
and,  also,  the  development  of  the  modem  state 
were  due  in  no  sm^l  measure  to  this  influettce. 
One  effect,  however,  was  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
Veloinnent  of  the  body  of  customary  Teutonic 
law  into  an  iitdependenl  system.  Jn  Germany 
the  I'lM  eivHU  became  supreme  and  the  doctors 
and  practitioners  of  law  there  knew  little  but 
what  tbey  had  learned  from  the  Pandects.  In 
England  the  propagQtion  of  the  Roman  law, 
dvU  and  canonical,  was  strenuously  resisted 
and  snccessfully  CM&bated  by  the  judges  and 
prxcthionnrs  in  the  kiti^s  courts.  The  Inns 
of  Court,  sot  the  universities,  became  the 
schools  for  the  education  of  lawyers  in  the 
common  law,  as  they  still  are.  These  inns  — 
tbey  are  really  colleges  —  maintained  by  the 
four  andent  law  societies,  are  known  as  tbi 
Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
Gray's  Inn.  To  each  of  these  there  are  attached 
one  or  more  Chancery  Inns,  which  have  the 
character  of  preparatory  schools.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  practise  as  a  barrister  one  ihust  be 
.  a  member  ol  one  of  the  law  sodeties,  and  have 
ioUamei  a  prescribed  coarse  of  %tudy  al  one 


of  the  Inns  of  Court  ^e  method  of  instme- 
tion  was  by  moots  or  disputations,  and  lectures 
or  readings  by  barristers.  The  call  to  the  bu 
proceeds  not  from  the  courts  but  the  superior 
order  of  benchers,  who  are  the  custodians  of 
the  property  of  the  sodeties  and  directors  ol 
their  affairs,  and  who  control  the  discipline  of 
the  profession.  The  inns,  however,  are  sub' 
ject  to  the  vis ito rial  powers  of  the  judges  of 
the  superior  courts.  At  the  present  time  the 
chancery  inns  are  used  merely  as  chambers 
by  barristers,  to  which  the  latter,  unless  they 
be  king's  or  queen's  counsel,  are  expected  to 
admit  pupils.  A  university  training  in  the 
liberal  arts  or  sdences  is  not  a  prerequisite  to 
entrance  as  a  pupil  into  a  barrister's  chambers 
or  as  a  student  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  Until 
its  dispersal  in  18S8  the  College  of  Advocates 
in  Doctors'  Commons  stood  in  somewhat  simi- 
lar relation  to  advocates  in  the  admiraltj'  and 
ccdesiastical  courts  of  En^nd  that  the  Iiuia 
of  Courts  did  to  barristers.  Advocates,  however, 
were  ^duates  of  the  universities,  where  Ihey 
were  mstrucled  in  dvU  and  canon  law. 

The  qualification  and  admission  to  practice 
of  attorneys  and  solidtors  in  EjiKland,  as  of 
attorneys  and  counsellors  in  the  lilted  States, 
are  under  the  direction  o^  the  courts.  Usually 
students  of  law  in  England  who  do  not  aspire 
to  become  barristers  begin  by  entering  as  ar- 
tided  clerks  in  the  service  of  attorneys  or 
solidtors,  and  a  legal  education  there  as  here 
is  obtained  mainly  by  practical  experience.  Iti 
Canada  the  regulation  of  admissions  to  the  bar 
rests  with  the  Law  Sodety  of  the  Dominion. 
No  person  has  the  privile^  of  practising  law 
who  has  not  been  duly  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
all  proceedings  or  judgments  obtained  in  an 
action  brou^t  bv  one  unauthorized  to  repre^ 
sent  litigants  as  an  attomnr  or  counsellor  at  law 
are  ipao-facto  invalidated.  In  courts  not  of 
record  a  license  to  practise  is  not  necessary, 
though  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Any  person,  however,  may  appear  in  his  own 
■    ■   lit  in  .      .     ..  ■ 
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to  the  bar  is  regarded  a  judicial  act  and  the 
right  to  admit,  generally  speaking,  is  vested 
in  the  courts  exdusively.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  States,  however,  legis* 
latures  have  assumed  the  making  of  regulations, 
which  are  held  binding  on  the  courts.  Tliis  has 
been  denied  in  sever^  wei^ly  opinions,  how- 
ever, wherein  such  legislative  intervention  is 
held  to  conflict  with  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  judiciary.  Applicants  for  admbsion  to 
practise  in  the  Federal  courts  are  required  to 
show  that  they  are  attorneys  or  counsellors  at 
law  duly  authorized  to  practise  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  where  they  were  domidled 
at  the  time  of  their  admission.  Good  character 
and  fair  professional  standing  of  course,  are 
essentials.  An  applicant  for  adimssion  to  prac- 
tise in  the  State  courts  must  possess  the  requisite 
ability  and  legal  training,  to  test  which  he 
mnst  submit  to  examination  by  the  court  itself, 
or  by  examiners  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Courses  of  study,  periods  of  preparation  and 
oUier  conditions  are  prescribed  by  rules  made, 
usually  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
If  the  unit  of  judidal  organization  is  the  county, 
as  is  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  highest 
court  of  ori^nal  junsdiction  is  tbe  Common 
Pleas  Court  in  each  county,  the  rules  of  ad- 
mission are  established  by  this  tribunal.     But 
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cwn  in  Penni]4naia  the  Supreme  Court  gnau 
admissions  to  pracdse  at  its  own  bar,  and  tfait 
^vilcge  carries  indi  it  tbe  right  topractise 
at  the  bar  of  ai^  county  in  tbe  State.  The  rulei 
governing  admissions  usually  require  that  the 
applicant  have  studied  law  at  a  recogniied  law 
school,  or  in  the  office  of  a  practising  attorney, 
for  a  nunimum  term  of  two  years.  Where 
the  period  of  study  is  «pent  in  a  lawyer's  office 
the  term  is  in  many  cases  extended  to  three 
ircars,  and  the  student  is  required  to  file  a  cer- 
tifkate  of  entry  when  his  service  in  bis  mentor's 
law  office  begins.  In  some  States  students  mutt 
pass  a  regents'  examination  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  obtain  and  file  a  regents'  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency before  they  take  their  examination  for 
admission  to  the  bar.  In  New  York  the  regents' 
examination  must  be  taken  within  three  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  student's  term  of 
service  in  a  law  onice.  In  some  jurisdictions 
proof  that  the  applicant  has  pursued  classical 
Studies  to  some  extent,  shortens  the  ordinarily 
re<iuired  period  of  service  in  a  law  office.  Dur^ 
ing  his  law  clerkship  the  applicant  must  have 
been  actually  engaged  in  assisting  in  business 
the  attorney  he  serves,  and  have  studied  under 
the  control  and  i^ersonal  direction  of  his  pre- 
ceptor. Every  important  university  in  the 
United  States  now  has  a  law  department  and  in 
many  States  tbe  graduates  of  recognited  law 
sdiools.  who  have  received  the  d^ree  of 
'Bachelor  of  Laws,'  are  Admitted  to  practise 
t  the  bar  without  examination.    This  courtesy 


courts  of  other  States;  but  this  rule  of  comity, 
once  'universal,  is  meeting  with  growing  dis- 
favor. New  Jersey  takes  the  exceptional  posi- 
tion among  the  States  of  distinguishing  between 
attorneys  and  counsellors.  Only  counsellors 
have  the  privilege  of  practising  in  the  Supreme 
and  Chancery  courts,  and  no  one  can  become  a 
counsellor  until  he  has  been  admitted  and  has 
practised  as  attorney  for  three  years. 

The  suspension  or  disbarment  of  counsellors 
or  attorneys- at-law,  like  their  admisston,  is  in 
the  control  of  the  courts  and  under  their  regu- 
lation. Suspension  or  disbarment,  being  judi' 
rial  acts,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  armtrary 
procedure.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  cause  for 
action  and  the  preferment  of  charges  and  a 
hearing  are  indispensable.  The  conviction  of 
ati  attorney  or  counsellor  of  a  crime  involving 
moT^I  turpitude  is,  of  course,  a  ground  for 
disbarment,  but  suspension  or  disbarment  may 
follow  misconduct  which  is  merely  unprofes- 
tional  and  does  not  constitute  an  indictable 
offense.  The  legal  profession  itself  assumes 
disciplinary  powers  over  its  members  and  al* 
most  every  county  bar  association  maintains  a 
complaint  committee,  to  which  charges  made 
against  members  of  the  local  bar  are  referred 
for  investigation  and  eventual  prosecution.  A 
long  step  forward  was  taken  in  professional 
self-iiiseipline  when  the  Alabama  State  Bar 
Association  in  1898  adopted  a  'Code  of  Legal 
Ethics.'  This  was  repnnted  with  obvious  ap- 
proval in  118  Georgia  Reports.  On  27  Aug. 
1908,  finally,  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  approved  and  adopted  a 
<Canon  of  Ethics'  in  31  articles,  of  whtch  the 
following  is  an  epitome:  (1)  It  is  the  duty  of 
counsel  to  maintain  toward  the  court  a  re- 
spectful   attitude ;    (2)    Uembers   of    tbe   bar 


should  prevent  potklcal  coaaidentioRs  ft«m 
outweighing  fitness  in  tbe  selection  of  judges; 
(3)  Counsel  should  not  exert  influence  on  the 
court  by  mariced  attentions,  unusoal  hospiiaiity, 
etc.,  toward' judges,  which  are  uncalled  for  by 
the  personal  relations  of  the  parties;  <4)  A 
lawyer  assigned  as  cotmad  to  an  iad^ent  pris- 
oner should  not  ask  to  be  excused  for  trivial 
reasons,  but  protect  tiie  interests  that  commit- 
ted to  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  (5)  It  is 
a  right  of  a  lawyer  to  undertake  the  defense 
of  a  person  accused  of  trime,  regardless  of  his 
private  opinions  as  to  die  giuh  of  the  ^ty; 
the  primary  duly  of  a  public  prosecutor  is  not 
to  convict  but  to  see  that  justice  is  done ; 
(6)  A  lawyer  must  disclose  at  the  time  of  his 
retainer  alt  circumstances  of  his  private  rela- 
tions to  the  parties,  and  any  interest  or  con- 
necdoa  he  has  with  tbe  coMmversy,  rach  as 
might  influence  a  client  in  the  selection  of 
counsel.  To  represent  opposing  interests,  ex- 
cept by  the  express  consent  of  all  parties,  is 
unprofessional ;  (7)  Lawyers  jointly  prosecHt- 
ing  or  defending  a  cause  and  faiKi^  ti  agree 
must  state  dieir  differences  to  their  dients  and 
leave  the  matter  to  the  Utters'  decinon.  The 
snnrestion  of  a  client  to  caH  in  other  counsel 
is  no  ground  for  offense ;  (8>  Lawyers  should 
endeavor  to  obtain  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  a  case  before  advising  thereon  and  are  bound 
to  give  candid  opinions  of  the  merits  and  of 
the  probable  results  of  contemplated  litigation; 
(9)    A  lawyer   should   not  t 

subject  of  controvert  with  

who  is  r^resenled  by  counsel, 
in  anv  manner  mislead  a  par^  not  so  repre- 
sentea;  (10)  A  lawyer  must  not  acquire  any 
pecuniary  or  other  benelicial  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  a  litigation  in  which  he  is 
taking  part;  01)  When  money  or  trtist  prop- 
erty comes  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney  the 
fact  should  be  promptly  reported  to  his  client; 
the  same  must  not  be  oomniingled  with  the 
attorney's  private  propertv  or  used  by  him; 
(12)  Lawyers  should  avoia  making  charges  for 
services  which  overestimate  their  value,  as  well 
U  such  as  underestimate  the  same;  a  client's 
ability  to  pay  does  not  justify  excessive  charges, 
thou^  a  client's  poverty  may  require  a  smaller 
fee  to  be  demanded;  (13)  Contingent  fees, 
when  sanctioned  by  law,  should  be  under  su- 
pervision of  the  court;  (14)  Controversies  with 
cUents  concerning  compensation  diould  be 
avoided  and  roits  to  recover  the  same  resorted 
to  only  to  prevent  injustice,  imposition  and 
fraud;  (IS)  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  to 
do  unscrupulously  whatever  may  enable  him  to 
win  a  client's  case ;  it  is  improper  for  a  lawyer 
to  assert  in  ar^ment  his  personal  belief  in  the 
Innocence  of  a  client  or  die  justice  of  his  cause. 
No  fear  of  judicial  disfavor  or  public  onoopn- 
larity  shoulcl  deter  a  lawyer  from  tbe  full  dis'- 
charge  of  his  duty,  but  the  great  trust  of  a 
lawyer  is  to  be  performed  within,  not  without, 
the  bounds  of  the  laW.  No  violation  of  law,  no 
fraud  or  chicane,  is  demanded  of  him  for  any 
client,  however  powerful  or  influ«»tial.  The 
lawyer  must  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science; (16)  A  lawyer  must  restrain  and  pre* 
vent  his  dient  from  doing  things  which  he 
himself  ought  not  to  do;  (17)  Ill-feeling  be- 
tween litigants  should  not  influence  counsel  in 
the  conduct  of  a  case.  AH  personaHdes  between 
counsel    should    be    ecmpnlously    avoided; 
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(18)  AdvcxK  witMue*  and  (uiton  shpuld  be 
treated  with  fairneas  and  consideratian ;  a 
lawyer  must  never  minister  to  the  inalevolenae 
of  a  client:  (19)  When, a  tawy«r  is  a  wi&ieu, 
except  with  regard  to  merely  fonnal  matters, 
he  should  leave  the  trial  to  other  counsel; 
(20)  Newspaper  discussion  by  lawyers  of  pend- 
mg  titigation  is  condemned;  (21)  Punctuality 
is  a  pnme  duty  of  a  lawyer;  (22)  Conduct 
before  a  court  must  be  characterised  by  candor 
and  fairness.  To  knowingly  misquote  docu- 
ments or  the  oral 'testimony  of  witnfcssesi  or  the 
language  or  argument  of  opposing  counsel,  is 
trnprofessional  and  dishonorable.  So  also  is 
the  getting  before  a  jtliy,  in  the  form  of  argn- 
ment,  testimony  that  would  be  excluded  as 
objectionable ;  (23)  Fawning  or  flattery  of  a 
jnry,  or  pretended  solicitude  for  their  personal 
comfort,  is  unprofessional.  So  also  is  con- 
versation  with  jurors  privatelv  about  a  case 
either  before,  during  or  after  tne  trial;  (24,  25, 
26)  Condemn  refusal  to  extend  professional 
courtesies  to  opposing  counsel  when  no  harm 
can  be  done  thereby  to  a  client's  interest;  con- 
(lenui  the  taking  of  technical  advantage  of  the 
trustfulness  of  opposing  counsel,  the  repudia- 
tion of  unwritten  agreements  with  regard  to  ths 
incidents  of  a  legal  proceeding  and  other  sharp 

Eractices;  (27)  The  publication  of  or|Jinary 
usiness  cards  is  not  improper,  but  soliatation 
of  business  by  circular  or  advertising,  or 
throui^  touters,  or  by  inspiring  newspaper 
comment,  which  ma^ifies  the  .importance  of 
'*"" '"")  of  the  advertiser  or  of  the  cases 


professional ;  (28)  Stirring  up  litigation  i£- 
rectly  or  througfi  agents  is  not  only  unprofes- 
sionat  but  indictable  at  common  law;  (29)  Law- 
yers  should  expose  corrupt  or  mshonorable 
conduct  in  the  profession  and  accept  employ- 
ment unhesitatingly  against  an  attorney  who 
has  wronged  bis  dient;  (30)  A  lawyer  must 
decline  to  conduct  .a  cause  or  nvike  a  defense 
the  purpose  whereof  is  merely  to  harass  the 
opposing  party  or  work  oppression;  (31)  No 
lawyer  is  obligated  to  act  either  as  adviser  or 
advocate  for  every  person  who  may  wish  to 
become  his  client  Consult  'Corpus  Juris' 
(Vol.  VL  p.  556,  under  title  "Attorney  and 
Client,"  Ss  1-121);  Carter,  'Ethics  of  the  Legal 
Profession*  (1915)  ;  Costitpm,  G.  P.,  Jr.,  'Cases 
and  Other  AuthoriUes  on  Legal  Ethics'  (Saint 
Paul  1917);  Loftie,  W.  J.,  'Inns  of  Court  and 
Chancery'  (London  1895) :  Home,  G.,  and 
Headlam,  C.  'The  Inns  oi  Court*  (Loudon 
1909). 

SlEPfiEN   FfBIL. 

COtFNT  <Lat  eomts)  »ppea.n  to  have  been 
first  u»e6,  ms  a  title  of  digm^,  tmder  the  rdgn 
of  Constant]  ne.  Darin|(  tba  cxislence  of  the 
republic  the  inferior  oflioets  as  tribtmi,  pvmfeeti, 
tenba,  mtdici,  hantspiees,  ateetui  prmcotut, 
i  the  frvtoiuttlrt  and  propra- 


vindal.  On  the  establishment  of  the  imperial 
government  the  name  was  api^cd  to  the  court 
and  household  of  the  prince;  and  Dio  (53) 
mentions  a  comidl  of  senators  selected  iv 
Augustus  as  his  eomitei.  On  the  first  distribu- 
tion of  his  dominions,  and  the  foundation  of 
&e  new  capital  iff  CanstanfiaCi  10  out  of  35 
provincial  generals  received  the  title  of  tomtt. 


Afoer  the  fall  of  the  Soman  jKn«cr  the  title 
was  retained  by  the  conquerors;  and  under 
(Charlemagne  it  denoted  equally  a  military  or 
civil  em^yment.  About  the  aid  of  the  15th 
century,  in  Germany,  and  under  the  last  princes 
of  the  Morovtneian  race  in  France,  the  title 
appears  to  have  become  hereditary  in  families. 
The  institutions  of  the  ancient  (iernian  tribes 
may  have  contributed  much  to  the  establishment 
of  this  class  of  nobles.  In  early  times,  before 
the  existence  of  the  Latin  cotnites,  the  Ger- 
mans had  oScers  chosen,  at  least  in  stune  tribes, 
by  the  people.  These  were  a  kind  of  inferior 
judges.  After  the  Franks  became  the  ruUl« 
nation  they  made  a  change  in  their  diaracter. 
The  king  now  appointed  them,  and  ihey  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  certain  districts  in  the 
kiu^s  name,  with  the  title  of  graftn.  These 
ancient  officers  are  perhaps  as  fairly  entitled  as 
the  comitet  to  be  considered  the  root  of  the 
subsequent  counts.  The  German  title  graf  cor- 
responds to  the  title  'count*  in  other  coimtries 
of  Europe.  These  graftn  uiperintended  the 
administration  of  justice  the  police  and  the 
taxes.  After  the  time  of  the  Carlovineian  ^- 
□asty  different  classes  of  counts  or  ifrafen  were 
formed;  thus  pfaUgraftn,  or  counUs  Palalii, 
the  judges  of  the  court  who  decided  whether  a 
case  should  be  brought  before  the  king;  Tttarb- 
grafen,  counts  of  the  frontiers;  koligrafen, 
counts  of  the  forest,  that  is,  inspectors,  etc. 
These  royal  officers  soon  usiui)ed  power  wbicji 
did  net  belong  to  them,  and  treated  the  people 
so  badly  that  the  emperors  and  Idni^  were 
obliged  to  go  themselves  into  the  provinces-  and 
hold  courts,  or  to  send  particulaj  officers  for 
-this  purpose,  called  sentfgrafen.  The  sheriffs 
in  England  were  original^'  the  deputies  of  the 
English  counts  or  earls,  who  correspond  to  the 
Gennan  grafen.  The  wife  of  an  earl  has  been 
called  "countess"'  from  very  early  times.  Their 
Latin  title  is  stiU  mce-comts.  Their  English  title, 
derived  from  "shire"  and  "gerefa.*  has  the  same 
origin  with  the  German  graf.  (See  Suexiff). 
In  the  l_2lh  centuty  the  cuvision  of  counties  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  was  abolished,  and  thus 
the  counts  lost  their  jurisdiction,  i 
their  own  possessions.     In  i    ' 

English  earls  are  considered     _   ^ „ 

to  the  continental  counts.  In  Italy  a  larec  num- 
ber of  landed  counts  were  created,  but  Uiey  are 
no  longer  recognised  by  the  government.  In 
Spain  the  title  is  still  of  value  owing  to  the 
existonce  of  primogeuiiure.  In  the  Russian  mon- 
archy the  title  of  graf  bore  little  social  prestige. 
"In  present  times,  the  Japanese  use  the  word  lo 
translate  a  similar  rank  in  their  country,  (Sec 
CiHJNTY- Eabl;  Trn,£S  OF  Honor).  Consult  Sel- 
den,  'Titles  of  Honor'  (London  1672); 
Luoiaire,  'Essai  sur  I'origine  de  la  noblesse  en 
France  an  moyen  age'  (Paris  1902)  :  Brunner, 
'Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte'  (Vol.  11,  Leipzig 
1892). 

COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO,  The. 
A  typical  novel  of  the  romantic  period  ki  France 
was  'The  (^unt  of  Monte  Crislo,'  by  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  written  from  1841  to  1845  with  the 
assistance  oi  two  minor  collaborators,  Auguste 
Maquet  and  P.  A.  Flore    '  ■>.      .     • 


being  more  melodramatic  and  intense,  less 
iMlural  and  bumorotis.  The  piotago&iti  Ed- 
mond  Dant^s,  bears  the  earmarks  of  tin  fpmuK- 
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tic  bero  of  the  Byronic  poems,  althoagfa  he  is 
not  so  sen  time  It  [at,  bdng  endowed  with  an 
active  passion  that  sets  him  wrestKng  with 
(uperhuman  difficulties  instead  of  brooding  over 
them  in  sick  despair.  Dant^  is  the  victim  of 
unscrupulous  enemies,  a  gloomy  ^ant  outraged 
by  society.  Unjustly  confined  within  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Qiateau  d'lf,  he  learns  from  a 
lellow  prisoner  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
secret  of  a  buried  treasure.  When  his  com- 
panion dies,  Dant^s,  assuming  the  role  of  the 
corpse,  is  fiung  into  the  sea  and  swims  to  free- 
dom. He  recovers  the  lost  treasure,  and,  as 
the  possessor  of  immense  wealth,  proceeds  to 
work  out  his  elaborate  schemes  for  mysteriously 
rewarding  those  who  have  been  his  benefactors, 
and  wreaking  vengeance  upon  those  who  are 
responsible  for  his  misfortunes.  He  is  ruthless 
in  his  pursuit  of  these  enemies,  f  ' 
himself  unsuspected  into  their  good  t 
leading  them  on  by  diverse  paths  to  c  .  _ 
Fernand,  who  had  married  Dantes'  sweetheart, 
is  brousht  to  suicide;  Danglars,  who  had  per- 
mitted the  father  of  Dantes  to  die  of  starvation, 
is  forced  into  bankniptcy  and  social  disgrace; 
and  de  Villefort,  who  had  treacherously  secured 
the  imprisonment  of  Dantes,  is  publicly  humili- 
ated, and  when  his  criminal  wife  slays  herself 
and  her  son,  he  goes  raving  mad.  With  his 
thirst  for  revenge  thus  slaked,  Dantds  turns  for 
solace  to  the  fair  Haydee,  daughter  of  AU 
Pacha,  ruler  of  the  Greeks.  . 

Duels,  poisonings,  sleeping  potions  that  in- 
duce the  semblance  of  death,  documents  written 
with  invisible  ink,  secret  passages,  luxuriously 
furnished  grottoes,  disguisings,  and  all  the  other 

«araphemalia  of  nectic  romance  are  mustered 
ere  for  duty.  Villainy  and  virtue  are  extreme; 
demons  and  angels  rub  shoulders.  Slaves,  ban- 
dits, bankers,  soldiers,  sailors,  priests  tnfong 
the  pages,  every  one  of  which  yields  its  thrill. 

In  power  of  improvisation,  Dumas  vies  with 
Walter  Scott;  and  in  wildness  of  imagination 
far  surpasses  him.  The  intricate  plot  of  the 
novel  is  woven  with  consummate  sldll,  and, 
theatric  as  are  its  scenes  and  personages,  they 
win  at  least  that  temporary  suspension  of  dis- 
belief which  Coleridge  would  exact  of  all  ro- 
mance. Indeed,  in  many  matters  of  detail, 
Dumas  has  taken  care  to  arouse  in  his  reader, 
not  only  the  pleasure  of  surprise,  but  that  also 
of  recognition.  Thus,  in  his  account  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Abb£  Faria  in  fashioning  vari- 
ous articles  for  use  in  the  dungeon,  be  has  torn 
realistic  leaves  from  'Robinson  Crusoe.'  Fea*- 
ures  of  the  intrigue  he  drew  from  Feuchet's 
'Police  d^oil^'  after  his  publishers  had  asked 
an  exciting  story  in  the  style  of  Eugtee  Sue's 
'Mysteries  of  Paris.'  The  Roman  scenes  he 
completed  before  it  occurred  to  him  to  develop 
fully  the  incidents  connected  with  Marseilles  and 
the  Ohatcau  d'lf,  now  so  auspiciously  setting  the 
story  in  motion.  The  location  of  the  buried 
treasure  and  the  thte  he  hit  upon  during  a  visit, 
in  1842,  to  Elba,  of!  the  coast  of  which  he 
noticed  the  rocfar  island  of  Monte  Cristo. 
Translations  and  dramatizations  of  the  romance 
have  appeared  in  every  modern  language. 

Frank  W.  Chandleb. 
COUNT  OP  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTES. 
Sec  Electohs,  Vhued  States  Pbesidentiai. 

COUNT  ROBERT  OP  PARIS,  a  novel 
by  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  published  in  1831.     The 


scene  is  laid  in  Constantinople  durhtg  rile  rdfpi 
of  Alexius  Comnentn  (1086-1118):  Many  his- 
torical facts  are  altered  for  artistic  effect. 

COUNTER-IRRITA-nON,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  artificial  inflammation  in  order  to 
relieve  another  in  some  other  part  of  the  bod^. 
Tbe  principal  counter-irritants  are  dealt  with  m 
the  article  on  blister  (q.v.). 

COUNTER  REFORMATION,  a  move- 
ment that  assumed  importance  in  me  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  16th  century,  and  lasted 
irom  1560  in  the  pontihcate  of  Pope  Pius  IV 
to  1648,  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Before  the  Protestant  Reformation  the  synods 
and  provincial  councils  of  the  Church  had 
always  considered  and  acted  upon  points  requir- 
ing reform.  Luther,  as  a  C^ohc  priest,  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  for  further  reforms 
of  abuses  which  were  creeping  into  the  Church. 
When  be  seceded  and  became  a  Protestant,  the 
reformation  movement  in  the  Catholic  Church 
continued,  growins  in  its  formidable  aspect  to 
a  more  or  [ess  denuite  and  avowed  attempt  to 
counteract  the  Protestant  Reformation.  It  was 
an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  very  conditions 
that  produced  the  great  schism.  Among  those 
who  shared  the  widespread  discontent  with 
existing  abuses  in  the  Church  and  who  longed 
for  a  return  to  its  apostolic  purity  and  sim- 
plicity, there  were  many  who  remained  loyal  to 
the  parent  communion  and  believed  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  internal  reform.  TTiere  were 
Others  whose  piety  and  sincerih'  of  motive  were 
more  questionable,  but  who  from  wise  policy 
advocated  an  amendment  of  life  and  doctrine, 
perceiving  that  moral  and  not  physical  force  was 
required  to  keep  wavering  adherents  within  the 
Church's  pale  and  to  rejpin  those  who  bad 
broken  away.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  factors  in  the 

Sroblem  counteracting  the  spread  of  the  Re- 
armed faith.  Conciliatory  measures  which 
were  originally  intended  were  abandoned  after 
the  fifth  session  and  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  reafhrmation  of  doctrines  questioned  by 
the  Protestants  and  on  regulations  for  the  pun- 
fication  of  the  Church.  Although  Macaulay's 
estimate  of  the  Jesuits'  share  in  the  Counler- 
Reformalion  is  exaggerated,  the  devotion  and 
zeal  of  Loyola  and  his  followers  undoubtedly 
played  a  large  part  in  the  abatement  of  ecclesi- 
astical scandals  and  abuses.  The  Jesuits  per- 
ceived that  in  an  age  of  intellectual  ferment  and 
inquiry  the  Church  must  control  the  education 
of  the  better  classes  if  she  would  retain  her 
spiritual  influence  with  them  and  in  the  per- 
fectly organized  Societtr  of  Jesus  they  offered 
her'an  instrument  fitted  for  the  task.  The  rep- 
resentative and  punitive  features  of  the  Cotm- 
ter-Reformation  as  illustrated  by  the  work  of 
the  Inquisition  (especially  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Netherlands),  and  by  force  of  arms,  banisb- 
menl,  confiscation  and  other  political  penalties, 
are  f^uniliar,  being  more  frequently  dwelt  upon 
than  the  changes  taking  place  within  the  Church. 
Consult  Pennington,  A  R.,  'History  of  the 
Counter- Reformation'  (London  1900);  Ward, 
A.,  'History  of  the  Counter-Reformation* 
(New  Yoric  1869) ;  Wiedemann,  'Gescbicbte  der 
Reformation  tmd  Gegouefonnation'  (Enns,  5 
vols..  1879-86). 

COUNTBRFBITINO,  the  nuking  of  imt- 
tations  or  counterfeits  of  money,  eiAer  paper  or 
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coin, —  in  an  extended  sense  iDcIudiiig  some  da- 
nces of  forgeiy  and  other  cases  of  fraudulent 
umtation,  »s  siHirious  trade-marlu  or  dies.  This 
b  a  crime  heavily  punishable  by  statute,  aiid  the 
United  States  eovemmeni  has  le^slated  at  con- 
uderable  lengtQ  for  its  suppression.  The  pun- 
ishment prescribed  for  imitating  United  States 
paper  money  is  a  line  of  not  over  ^,000  and 
UQprisoiuhent  at  bard  labor  not  exceeding  15 
years;  for  counterfeiting  coin,  tlie  penalty  is  a 
fine  not  over  $5,000  ana  impiisoumental  hard 
labor  not  exceediug-10  years:  for  minor  coins 
of  five  cents  and  less,  $1,000  one  and  five  years' 
imprisonment  ia  ibe  maximum-  For  living 
counterfeit  money  or  counterfeit  tools  in  pos- 
session, or  for  couaterfntiog  pofrC  office  locks, 
or  for  altering  or  reusing  revenue  stamps,  sim- 
ilar penalties  are  prescribed  by  statute.  The 
United  Stales  laws  on  the  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  Revised  Statute^  Sg  5413  et  seq. 

For  the  suppression  of  connberfeitlns  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  on  the  subject,  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  10  secret- 
1  each  of  which  nfficials  i 


5  manufacture. 

The  paper  money  of  the  United  States  has 
been  rendered  very  difitcoh  of  imitation  by 
reason  of  the  hi^  character  of  die  workman^ 
ih^  empWed.  The  paper  nsed  includes  colored 
silk  threads,  and  as  the  manufacture  of  such 
paper  for  other  purposes  is  prohibited,  the 
counterfeiter  must  either  control  a  paper  mill, 
involving  a  very  heavy  investment,  or  must  steal 
some  government  paper,  or  imitate  the  colored 
threads  with  colored  lines  written  or  printed. 
Pen-written  lines  are  the  usual  form  oi  imita- 
tion of  these,  commercial  paper  being  employed, 
the  nearest  to  the  government  paper  tnat  the 
counterfeiter  can  buy.  The  engraving  of  the 
plates  is  of  such  high  quality  that  there  are 
usually  not  a  dozen  men  in  the  country,  outside 
of  diose  engas«d  on  the  goverment  notes,  who 
are  capable  ot  executing  good  imitations,  and 
these  men  are  known  to  the  sec  ret- service, 
which  keeps  an  eye  on  them  and  tlieir  associates. 
The  printing  is  done  in  colored  inks  in  order 
to  prevent  reproduction  oE  the  plates  by  pho- 
tography, which  would  be  comparatively  ea^ 
if  printed  in  black.  These  conditions,  combined 
with  excellent  work  by  the  sec  ret -service,  have 
almost  stopped  the  counterfeiting  of  United 
Stales  paper  money,  and  the  temptation  to 
counterfeit  is  still  further  reduced  by  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  of  changing  the  designs  of  the 
notes  frequently  and  withdrawing  the  old  paper 
from  circulation,  rendering  it  certain  that  a 
bi^- class  counterfeit  would  be  driven  out  ot 
drculaiion  in  a  short  time. 

The  success  of  counterfeiters  is  not  so  much 
due  to  the  cleverness  of  their  work  as  it  is  due 
to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  general 
public.  ^  A  man  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
<Ustinctive  ear-marks  on  the  genuine  money  of 
the  land  cannot  be  expected  to  detect  the  coun- 
terfeit presentment  of  them  when  they  face  him 
on  spurious  money ;  so  that  every  man  pu^ht 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  these  disliocUve 
ear-marks  of  real  mon^^and  he  must  do  so 
if  he  would  successfully  protect  himself  against 
die  skilful  imilalioni  and  the.cunnang  devices 
of.fthe  ^rewd  counterfeiters  who  infest  the 


land  and  pr^  upon  this  species  of  popular 

ignorance. 

Steel-engraving  is  a  fine  art,  about  wljich  the 
general  pumic  knows  next  to  nothing;  and  ynt 
the  possibility  of  detecting  counterfeit  paper 
money  unerrin^y  is  bound  up  in  the  engraved 
features  of  its  make-up.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
contended  that  everyone  must  become  a  master 
ot  the  engraver's  art  before  he  can  successfully 
detect  counterfeit  money;  but  it  is  contended 
that  he  must  make  himself  so  familiar  with 
the  distinctive  features  of  tiie  genuine  macbine- 
engraving  on  the  national  currency  that  he  ca^ 
distinguish  it  from  spurious  and  imperfect  imi- 
tations of  it.  Nor  is  it  a  very  dif&cult  task.  It 
can  be  done  by  anyone  who  will  lake  the  trouble 
incident  to  a  proper  study  of  the  subject,  The 
work  executed  by  die  government,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  executed  by  the  banknote  com- 
panies, possesses  great  beauty  in  its  art  and 
exact  perfection  in  its  execution  and  finish.  It 
is  matnematically  and  geometrically  exact  in  aU 
its  part^  while  the  spurious  work  of  imitating 
cotmterfeitcrs  is  necessarily  imperfect  La  these 
respects. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  is 
done  by  machineiy,  while  the  latter  is  done  tv 
hand;  and  to  the  further  fact  that  hand-engrav- 
ing, even  when  aided  by  simple  machinerv,  can 
never  approach  the  beauty,  exactness  ano  jjenr 


eral  perfection  of  machine-engraving.  And  y<|t 
althougii  these  very  designs  have  botuid  up  in 
them  the  chief   safeguards  which  the   governr 


ment  has  thrown  around  our  naticniai  currency 
to  protect  it  against  being  successfully  countec- 
fcited,  not  one  man  in  any  10  met  upon  tlw 
streets  of  our  cities,  much  less  among  the  rustic 
tillers  of  the  soil,  is  familiar  with  either  the 
character  or  the  object  of  these  beaubful  de- 
signs which  are  foimd  upon  our  national  cur- 
rency. This  fact  is  very  aptly  illustrated  by  the 
tests  which  are  applied  by  different  ^rsons  to 
determine  whether  a  suspected  note  is  spurious 
or  genuine:  one  looks  carefully  for  pen-Jioles; 
another  scans  it  for  signs  of  wear,  and  anotber 
scrutinizes,  the  vignettes,  while  others  examine 
the  pajier, —  not  knowing:  that  all  of  these  evi- 
dences may  be  counterfeited  successfully  or  imi- 
tated so  perfectly  as  to  deceive  almost  anyone; 
but  very  tew,  if  any,  apply  those  real  tests  which 
involve  the  only  truly  and  unmistakably  distinc- 
tive features  of  genuine  notes.  Hence,  the 
alarming  success  of  counterfeiters  in  passing 
their  spurious  products  is  not  so  much  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  excellence  of  their  imitatioos 
of  these  distinctive  features  of  genuine  notes  is 
prone  to  deceive  the  intelligent  observer  as  it  is  - 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  public  is  igno- 
rant concerning  the  construction,  purpose,  cnar- 
acber  and  distinctive  features  of  mat  difference 
which  distinguishes  the  genuine  from  the  spuri- 
-  OUB.  Everything  on  the,  average  natipnal  cur- 
rency note,  except  the  fine  lines  of  engraving; 
may  be  successfully  counterfeited:  but  these 
fine  lines  defy  all  impostors.  All  of  the  circles^ 
ovals,  squares  and  parallels,  as  well  as  the  geo* 
metncal  lathe-work  upon  which  the  denomina- 
tions arc  usually  placed,  are  composed  entirely 
of  a  perfect  network  of  finely  engraved  Una 
which  cross  each  other  at  such  angles  or  ap: 
proocii  each  other  at  such  distances  as  to  pn>- 
duce  the  desired  effect.  These  finely  engraved 
lines  constitute  the  chief,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  govcnunent's  moafly-engravingi 
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and  diey  cannot  be  successfully  counter- 
feited. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  all  geuuine  woric  that 
these  fine  lines  can  be  traced  by  the  use  of  a 
lens,  throughout  the  fibres, —  not  a  line  being 
broken,  not  a  lineloslng  itself  in  another  line 
and  not  a  line  showing  any  irregularity  what- 
ever in  its  course,  in  its  uniformity  of  curve  and 
widlSi  or  in  its  degree  of  sbading.  These  Knes 
may  be  either  wnjte  upon  a  background  of 
Wack,  green  or  red ;  orthey  may  be  bfack,  green 
or  red  upon  a  background  of  white ;  but  the^ 
'■re  always  exact,  always  even  and  always  um- 
form.  They  are  made  by  a  geomelrica!  lalhe 
which  was  invented  by  one  Asa  Spencer  and 
intToduoed  to  ttie  public  about  1818. 

This  lathe  is  a  perfect  wonder;  it  produces 
patterns  of  almost  every  conceivable  variety  in 
form  and  figure ;  but  this  same  fine  qnality  of 
the  lines  dings  to  them  in  whatever  form  they 
may  aftpear.  So  that,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  uniformity  and  uniqueness  of  execu- 
titin  is  impossible  in  hand-engraving:,  the  spuri- 
ous note  falls  all  to  pieces  under  this  test.  The 
striking  difference  between  the  genuine  and  the 
Miurious  is  very  natural  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  one  is  mathematical  and  exact,  while 
the  other  is  mechanical  and  necessarily  varied. 
The  lathe  does  not  engrave  directly  upon  the 
note-plate,  while  the  counterfeit  engraver  does. 
The  mdie  engraves  upon  a  ^cce  of  soft  steel 
fene-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  After  this  piece 
■of  soft  steel  has  been  properly  engraved  bv'the 
lalfae,  the  wece  of  engraved  steel  is  hardened 
by  a  peculiar  process;  then  (by  means  of  a 
powerful  machine  called  a  transfer  press)  a  cyl- 
inder of  soft  steel  is  rolled  over  tne  liardened 
piece  of  engraved  steel  in  such  a  manner  that 
tbe  engraving  is  transferred  to  the  cylinder, 
which  is  then  hardened ;  and,  from  this  hardened 
icylinder  the  designs  are  transferred  lo  the  note- 
plate  by  means  of  the  transfer  press.  In  this 
way  the  work  is  not  only  exact  —  mathematic- 
ally exact  and  artistically  perfect' — but  it  is 
always  uniform;  for  this  cylinder  acts  as  a 
perpetual  model  from  which  any  number  of 
plates  can  be  transferred— each  being  an  exact 
facsimile  of  all  die  others  taken  from  that  same 
cylinder.  Hence  all  United  States  notes  of  any 
one  series  arc  exactly  alike  in  every  respect  — 
except  the  numbers  and  the  signatures.  And 
right  there  is  where  the  counterfeiter  falls 
down  before  the  practised  eye.  He  must  do  bis 
engraving  directly  upon  the  nole-plate  —  which 
imposes  many  insuperable  difficulties;  the  lines 
cannot  be  made  as  perfect  as  they  are  in  this 
lathe  work,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  print- 
ing  is  inartistic  in  comparison  with  the  impres- 
sions taken  from  lalhe-made  plates.  Even  to 
the  naked  eye  the  appearance  is  more  or  less  dull 
and  sunken,  or  scratchy;  and  the  figures  are 
sUfe  to  be  lifter  or  darker  in  spots^as  the 
lines  are  heavier  or  lighter  in  places.  The  use 
Af  the  lens  in  such  cases  discloses  the  fact  that 
tbe  lines  are  often  broken,  varied  or  irregular, 
either  in  size  or  course.  Besides,  it  being  im- 
possible for  any  hand-engraver  to  produce  two 
dies  exaaly  alike,  it  happens  that  the  spurious 
Ses  are  not  only  not  exact  reproductions  of. the 
genuine  lathe-made  dies,  but  no  two  of  the 
Spurious  dies  are  exactly  alike;  so  that  com- 
parison, under  the  lens,  between  the  dies  on  a 
suspected  note  (if  it  be  spurious)  and  a  gen- 
uine note  brings  out  this  difference  so  desitr 


ttiat  very  little  skill  is  required  to  detect  and 
read  it. 

All  tiie  government  dies  used  in  printing  any 
given  series  are  exactly  tbe  same  —  all  being 
transferred  from  the  same  cylinder,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  exactly  the  same  in  every 
respect.  Hiis  impossibility  of  making  two  <ties 
separately  and  independently  exactly  alike  by 
the  hand-engraving  process  hot  only  prevents  the 
counterfeit  dies  from  being  like  the  genuine, 
but  it  also  prevents  any  two  counterfeit  dies 
from  being  exactly  alike,  since  the  plates  must 
be  separately  and  independently  engraved.  But 
besides  this  absence  of  exactness  in  tbe  repro- 
duction of  the  dies,  there  is  another  notable 
feature  of  difference  which  is  conspicuous  for 
its  pretence  in  the  genuine  and  for  its  absence 
from  the  spurious  note ;  and  that  is  the  beauti- 
ful clear-cut,  raised  impressions  produced  by  the 
correct  and  uniform  lines  of  the  lathe-work 
which  the  counterfeiter  cannot  reproduce  to  save 
his  Ufe. 

This  machine  work  is  therefore  the  safest 
ear-mark  there  is  for  detection  purposes ;  but  it 
must  be  used  intelligently.  In  examining  this 
work  on  any  suq>ected  note,  it  is  a  pretty  safe 
way  for  the  examiner  to  begin  at  the  centre  of 
the  curvilinear  figures  and  then  gradually  fol- 
low the  lines  around  the  circles,  one  within  an- 
other, carefully  searching  for  any  special  de- 
jecta and  for  the  discovery  of  any  irregularity 
not  patent  to  the  naked  eye.  And  he  should 
also  make  careful  and  minnte  comparisgns  be- 
tween tbe  general  designs  on  the  genuine  note 
and  those  on  the  suspected  one. 

Sometimes  the  whole  face  of  a  note  (except 
the  vignettes  and  dies)  are  tinted  a  pale  red 
or  some  other  color;  but  examination  under  a 
lens  discloses  the  fact  that  this  tint  is  composed 
of  fine  crossed  or  looped  lines  ninning  clear 
across  the  face  of  the  note.  This  is  another 
species  of  machine  work  which  is  but  poorly 
imitated  by  the  most  expert  counterfeit  ci^raver 
who  has  to  depend  upon  his  hands.  This  work, 
when  ^enuiob  shows  the  lines  to  be  periqct  in 
execution  ana  in  shading,  while  th;  spurious 
note  bears  evidence  of  imperfection  in  both  re- 
spects. 

Parallel  lines  also  afford  a  check.  They  are 
made    by   a   parallel-ruling   machine,    which   is 

Siveraed  by  an  index  to  regulate  the  width  of 
c  lines,  and  they  are  mathematically  exacL 
They  are  always  uniform,  aJways  regular  and 
always  exactly  parallel  —  conditions  which  do 
not  obtain  when  the  counterfeiter  undertakes  to 
reproduce  them  by  the  process  of  hand-engrav- 
ing. These  parallel  lines  are  used  in  shading 
the  letters  and  figures  on  the  genuine  notes 
into  a  perfectly  even  pale  gray.  They  are  also 
used  to  represent  a  clear  sl^  or  water:  but 
crossed  lines  are  used  to  represent  cloudy  or 
heavy  skies.  In  genuine  work  these  lines  can 
always  be  countedj  while  such  is  not  always  the 
case  with  counterfeit  notes,  as  the  lines  on  them 
are  often  broken,  blurred  and  irregular, 

Some  people  rely  on  the  vignettes  as  reliable 


mostartistic  part  o?  the  whole  note,  and  they  are 
mostly  hand-engraved,  even  on  the  genuine 
notes ;  so  they  may  be  almost  perfectly  imitated 
or  reproduced  —  but  that  is  not  often  the  case. 
The  vignettes  on  ihe  national  currency  are 
made  (y  the  very  finest  artists  in  the  country. 
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and  they  are  bwond  the  snccessful _ . 

reproduction  of  any  one  but  an  artist  of  the 
first  water ;  aod,  since  ibe  salaries  which  such 
artists  can  command  at  legitimate  work  are 
too  satisfactory  for  tbetn  do  resort  to  the  rather 
risky  business  of  counterfeiting  themaelvcs  or 
Icndine  their  talents  to  others  engaged  in  that 
hararaous  oatlawry,  these  would-oe  imitations 
are  nxtde  by  nMtier  inferior  artists  and  are  nec- 
emrity  imperfect  in  tuaoy  respects.  Real  vig- 
nettes have  diis  advantage  over  spurioos  ones: 
They  are  never  niAde  but  once,  and  are  there- 
fore uniform  and  always  exactly  the  same. 
They  are  transferred  to  the  cylinder,  just  as 
the  lathe-work  is,  and  then  transferred  (by 
use  of  the  transfer  press)  from  the  cylinder  to 
the  noU-plate,  thus  usine  one  model  all  the 
time;  but  such  is  not  possible  with  the  spurious 
vignettes.  They  must  be  reproduced,  and  exact 
reprcKkiction  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impo»sible. 
But,  it  bein^  noticed  that  counterfeiters  get 
along  better  in  reproducing  outdoor  scenes  than 
they  do  in  reproducing  pon  raits,  the  govern- 
ment has  very  wisely  nunRied  its  vignette  work 
—  maldng  them  consist  of  outdoor  scenes,  his- 
torical pictures,  portraits  and  allegorical  figures, 
which  it  not  only  becomes  diiKcult  for  counter- 
feiters to  inutat^  but  which  furnishes  a  some- 
what giaduAted  scale  of  difficulties  for  them  to 


The  engravij3g  tot  is  the  be»t  i>ossible  ear- 
mark in  the  detection  of  counterfeits,  for  two 
very  good  and  sufficient  reasons :  In  the  first 
place,  the  above-noted  differences  will  always 
Xppear  as  long  as  counterfeiters  have  to  rdy 
upon  hand-engraving  while  the  government  uses 
machine-engraving;  and.  hi  the  second  place, 
these  coimterfeiters  will  always  have  to  rely 
upon  hand-engraving,  because  machines  for  the 
purpose  are  too  bu^y  and  too  expensive  for 
them  to  handle, —  consideradons  which  will 
always  place  machine-engravinK  beyond  their 
reach.  If  a  man  has  $75>WO  to  $150,000  capital 
(the  cost  of  a  proper  outfit  of  machinery  for 
this  work),  he  would  hardly  ri^  its  investment 
in  an  iltcgjtiinate  enterprise  which  might  be 
awcK^ied  down  upon  at  any  moment  by  govern- 
ment ofBcers  and  utterly  destroyed,  with  the  leg- 
acy of  a  long  sentence  in  the  penitentiary  added. 
Hence,  it  may  be  pretty  Eafeyr  assumed  that  all 
the  engraving  done  upon  apurious  note-elates 
will  always  be  done  by  hand,  and  that  this  test 
can  always  be  applied. 

Coin  is  more  easily  ootinterfeitcd.  The  gov- 
ernment mints  it  by  subjecting  blanks  of  metal 
to  heavy  pressure  between  dies.  The  cheap 
imitator  casts  them  under  slight  pressture  in  a 
base  mctaL  The  m^ker  of  a.  better  grade  of 
coanterfeit  coin  cuts  out  or  ditt  a  blank  or 
disc  of    tbe    required  u«e,  and    coiapretses    it 


reqtnm  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  alloys,  foi- 
•eised  by  very  few  metL  and  prindpally-  for  this 
reason  counterfeit  ^Id  coins  are  seance.  The 
imitation  of  silver  is  mtich  easier,  as  there  are 
in  the  market  nuiqeratn  metals,  nsed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tableware,  etc..  tlut  closely  siffl- 
nbte  silver.  Their  principal  basis  is  lead,  and 
it  is  by  the  softneMof  the  mixture  and  its 
increased  weight  that  counterfeit  silver 


a  scale  with  a  good  coin  shows  the  difference 
in  weight,  a^  shave  with  a  penknife  exhibits  the 
softness  of  the  metal,  and  lingins  the  coin  pro- 
duces a  dull  sound  as  compareawilh  the  ring 
of  silver. 

Counterfeits  made  in  real  silver  have  been 
circulated  since  the  value  of  the  metal  deterio- 
rated, and  these,  if  well  made,  are  very  difficult 
of  detection.  Tlte  government's  principal  safe- 
guard against  them  is  obtaiiKd  by  watching  all 
purchasers  of  silver,  and  following  up  mose 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  good  reason  for 
requiring  it.  The  imitations  of  five-cent  pieces 
in  the  real  metal  are  not  difficult  for  a  skilled 
mechanic,  and  the  statement  has  been  widely 
circulated  that  they  were  once  actually  man- 
ufactured by  convicts  while  serving  sentence 
in  a  prison  of  one  of  the  larger  States,  where 
nickef-plating  was  carried  on  in  the  workshop. 
The  more  common  imitation  of  the  five-cent 
piece,  however,  is  simple  lead,  cast  in  a  mold, 
and,  while  easy  of  detection,  it  secures  ciir;!!- 
lation  because  the  jiassers  handle  it  without 
examination.  This  is  the  most  usual  form  of 
counterfeiting  carried  on  to-day,  and  a  flood  of 
bad  nickels  is  liable  to  break  out  anywhere  as 
the  result  of  some  misguided  man's  efforts.  As 
soon  as  they  attract  attention  in  a  locality  the 
secret- service  men  concentrate  tfadr  action,  and 
usually  find  the  base  of  supplies  within  a  few 
moiUha,  unless  t4ic  counterfeiters  take  the  alarm 
and  fly,  destroying  their  apparatus. 

The  most  eludve  counterfeiter  the  United 
States  secret-service  men  were  ever  called  on  to 
unearth  was  a  New  Jersey  mechanic  skilled  in 
^otograpfay  and  the  use  of  the  pen  and  brush. 
For  many  years  he  itatientty  imitated  $20  sreea- 
backs  by  Irand,  making  about  one  a  weel^  and 
then  gomg  to  some  New  York  saloon  to  change 
it.  His  work  was  very  artistic,  and  he  could 
surely  have  made  more  money  by  legitimately 
employing  ba3  talent  in  the  ttaoei.  He  was 
finally  caught  paijing  a  not&  and  sentenced,  the 
almost  invariable  late  ot  every  persistent 
counterfeiter. 

COUNTERMARK,  in  numismatics,  the 
name  given  to  those  stamps  or  isipressions 
which  are  found  on  ancient  coins  or  medals, 
and  have  been  given  since  their  first  impress. 
Tliese  coumtermarks  or  srtamps  are  often  exe- 
cuted without  any  care,  and  frequently  obliterate 
the  most  interesting  portion  oi  the  original  in- 
scription. There  have  been  various  opinions 
respecting  the  cause  of  these  countermarks; 
some  antiquaries  thinking  that  they  were  to 
indicate  an  augmentation  of  the  value  of .  the 
money  upon  which  they  were  stamped;  otherji, 
that  ihey  were  vouchers  for  workmen ;  and, 
again,  that  they  were  only  struck  upon  money 
taken  or  received  from  foreign  enemies.  Dur- 
ing the  long  yiit  with  revolutionary  France 
Britain  stamped  millions  of  Spanish  dollars 
with  small,  ova!  countermarks  of  the  head  of 
George  III  upon  the  neck  of  the  Spanish 
monarch.  Many  of  them  were  completely  re- 
stamped  or  countermarked  in  the  mint,  but  the 
new  impression  somerimes  failed  to  obliterate 
(he  old  entirely. 

COUNTERPOINT  (from  Ut  punctum 
contra  punctum,  point  against  poiiK)  in  ffluric, 
is  the  art  of  combining  melodies,  or  more  cor- 
rectly of  adding  melody  to  mcloay.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is 'more  nearly  ^proached  when 
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to  a  given  thenic  the  melody  added  is  called  its 
counten>oint.  In  former  times  musical  sounds 
were  represented  by  dots  or  points  placed  (Hi 
the  lines,  and  the  added  part  or  parts  were 
written  by  placing  the  proper  points  under  or 
against  each  other  —  Punchim  contra  pHticltim. 
aome  authorities  use  the  word  counterpoinl 
simply  as  an  equivalent  of  harmony,  by  others 
it  is  employed  to  denote  the  art  of  composition 
genersUy.  It  is  prefeiabk  to  »9ply  this  term 
now  to  tbat  bran^  of  the  art  which,  a  musical 
thought  being  giveiL  teaches  the  development 
of  i^  according  to  the  taws  of  the  art,  by  ex- 
tension or  embellishment,  by  transposition, 
rcftetition  or  imibUion  throughout  the  oifEerent 
parts.  Contrary  motion,  augmentation  and 
diminution,  the  latter  two  referring  to  the  time- 
value  of  the  notes,  are  also  other  devices  of 
GOUnteipoint  It  thus  stands  related  to  har- 
mony as  literary  composition  stands  to  gram- 
mar. Simplt  cOMnterfomt  b  the  art  of  adding 
a  part  or  parts  to  a  given  melody  in  notes  all  of 
e^ual  time  valu^  as  in  plain-song  or  ecclenas- 
ticai  style.  Florid  counterpoint  is  when  the 
notes  of  the  added  parts  are  of  less  time  value 
(sa]r  two  crochets  or  four  quavers  against  a 
minim)  than  those  in  the  melody  or  subject, 
as  it  is  called.  In  double  counterpoint,  the  sub- 
ject may  start  in  the  bass  and  be  repeated  in  the 
upper  part,  or  vice-versa.  It  becomes  triple  or 
quadruple  when  two  or  three  parts  are  added 
with  the  harmony  inverted.  Further,  counter- 
point is  divided  mto  the  free  and  strict  stvles, 
the  former^  which  is  of  the  florid  order,  allow- 
ing many  licenses  as  to  discords,  etc.,  not  per- 
mitted in  the  dignified  slow  movement  of  the 


among  the  hi^est  uvelopM  forms  of  the  art 
of  counterpoint.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
art  was  known  as  far  back  as  tfae  4th  or  Stfa 
century:  others  again  ascribe  its  invention  to 
Guido  a'Arezio  in  the  11th  century,  or  Adam 
de  la  Hale  two  centuries  later.  It  was  not 
until  the  17*  or  18th  century  that  the  art 
attained  its  maturity  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Palestrina,  J.  ScMstian  and  Emmanuel  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart  Beethoven's 
avowed  aim  m  his  later  works  to  make  evety 
part  sing,  and  not  to  be  mere  harmonic  padding, 
well  illustrates  the  abject  of  counterpoint,  whife 
among  the  greatest  contrapuntalists  ana  inno- 
vators of  modem  times  are  Wa^er  and  Brahms 
who  by  their  intensive  utilization  of  overtones 
practically  extended  the  field  of  counterpoint 
and  harmony.  Numerous  treatises  on  counter- 
point exist;  among  the  best  modern  authorities 
are  Prout,  Richter,  Riemann  and  Jadassohn. 
See  Hahmony. 

COUNTERSIGN,  in  miliury  affairs,  a 
watchword  used  to  prevent  unauuiorized  per- 
sons passing  a  line  of  sentries,  whose  orders 
are  to  stop  any  one  unable  to  gfve  it.  It  is  fixed 
eadi  day  by  the  commanding  officer,  but  m^ 
be  changed  at  any  moment  if  necessary,  and  is 
communicated  only  to  those  entitled  to  know  it. 
The  parole  is  a  similar  watchword  given  only 
to  those  entitled  to  in5[)ect  guards  and  to  their 
commanders.  Countersigns  are  usually  names 
of  battles  1  paroles  are  names  of  distinguished 
military  persons.  To  give  a  counter^gn  or 
parole  other  than  that  received,  or  to  make  a 
countersign  or  parole  known  to  one  not  en- 
tilled  to  receive  it,  is  in  time  of  war  punishable 
by  de»th,  or  such  oilier  punishment  as  a  court- 


COUNTING-OUT  GAHBS.    See  Games. 

COUNTRY-  or  CONTRA-DANCE,  a 
dance  in  which  as  many  couples  can  take  part 
as  there  is  space  to  accommodate  them ;  the 
gentlemen  being  ranged  at  the  commencement 
on  one  side,  and  the  ladies  on  the  other.  The 
dancers  are  constantly  changiiu:  places,  leading 
one  another  back  and  forwBr<£  up  and  down, 
parting  and  uniting  again.  'Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley*  is  the  best-known  example.  The 
oldest  collection  of  country  datices  was  pub- 
lished in  16S1  under  the  title  'The  English 
Dancing  Master.'  In  the  18th  centuiy  it  was 
introduced  into  Franc^  where  it  was  first 
known  as  'Anglaise.*  It  was  also  known  as 
the  *Contre dance-*  Under  this  name  it  spread 
to  Germany. 

COUNTY,  in  the  United  States,  an  ad- 
ministrative subdivision  of  each  State,  inter- 
mediate between  the  body  as  a  whole  and  the 
town,  parish  or  municipaUty  In  the  North  (ex- 
cept the  wild  northern  parts  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire),  and  the  thickly  settled  States  of 
the  central  West,  it  is  an  aggregation  of  actual 
towns,  diere  being  no  county  land  which  is 
not  a  part  of  some  town.  In  die  South  and 
the  more  sparsely  settled  Western  Slates,  the 
town  is  a  piece  cut  from  the  county,  the  greater 
part  of  which  may  be  entirely  unorganized, 
except  as  divided  by  the  State  into  artificial 
sections  for  administrative  convenience  or  the 
ig  of  future  boundary  disputes;  town$faii>s 


(as  also  in  Aroostook  Cooniy,  Me.)  military 
districts  as  in  Georgia,  'wards*  as  in  Louisiana, 
■beats*  as  in  Mississippi,  etc.  The  relations  of 
the  county  to  the  political  and  social  life  of 
the  community  also  vary  widely  in  different  sec- 
tions, owing  to  historic  development.  In  New 
Errand  it  is  of  less  consequence  than  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States;  a  mere  arti- 
ficial group  of  towns,  which  might  be  regrouped 
kt  any  time  with  little  disturbance.  Here  it  has 
three  commissioners,  who  act  as  its  atiornws 
and  representatives,  as  well  as  executive  offi- 
cers,  apportion  the  taxes  among  the  towns, 
care  for  hi^wavs,  etc  The  okf  militia  refp- 
ment,  of  which  the  town  train-bands  were  com- 

enies,  has  disappeared;  the  County  Court  has 
en  replaced  by  sessions  of  the  State  Simerior 
Court  on  circuit ;  there  are,  as  of  old,  a  sheriff, 
cottrthouse,  and  jail,  a  Probate  Court,  registry 
of  deeds,  etc.  The  representative  system  here 
is  not  based  in  the  least  on  the  counties,  but 
on  the  towns  in  general,  ungW  for  the  lower 
house  in  tfae  State,  and  groupedinto  'senatorial 
districts*  for  the  upper.  Hence  there  is  but  lan- 
guid interest  in  county  matters,  and  no  feeling 
of  county  unity.  But  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
em  States  the  county  is  a  much  more  integral 
part  of  daily  life;  it  is  die  basis  of  representa- 
tion, and  often  the  real  unit  of  growth  and 
settlement.  In  the  Middle  States  the  towns  were 
the  original  centres  of  settlement,  as  in  New 
England,  but  they  have  not  reduced  tfae  coun- 
ties to  insi^ificance ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
county-seat  is  usually  the  chief  centre  of  busi- 
ness and  political  interest,  and  the  coveted  spot 
at  which  to  edit  a  new^per  sure  of  the  lai^est 
circulation — in  New  bngland  the  cotmty- seat 
has  no  advantages  as  such  toi'make  it  a  news- 
paper focus,  at^  freqnenUy  is  an  insignilicaat 
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pbcc  wbcre  none  it  p«b)iilKd  —  asd  Ae  county 
meetings  of  the  town  bouds  of  nrpervisors  de- 
tennine  the  important  actions  of  tbe  oxuity 
j/oputiAoB.  IiL  the  South,  genei*Uy.  the  county 
was  origmally  not  only  the  most  important, 
but  almoit  the  one  infaordinate  unit  of  Mttle- 
ment,  owing'  to  the  paucity  of  towns  due  to  tbe 
pluitttion  system.  The  county  regiment,  in- 
stead of  beinir  made  up  of  town,  commmics.  WM 
Avided  into  district  bonds  it 
drill  and  asicmUage;  the  local  man 
was  mainly  bf  county  instead  of  town  offirers; 
the  maeistnacs  were  mostly  self-^rpetuating, 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  leading  fannlies,  instead 
of  being  elective  or  even  appointive.  The  very 
settlements  intended  for  towns  often  did  not 
grow  into  mch,  but  spread  into  disconnected 
plantations,  and  became  counties ;  as  James  City 
County  and  Ourles  City  County,  Va.  In  Soatt 
Carolina  there  were  two  systems  —  the  conn^ 
in  the  low  country,  tbe  district  in  die  Piedmont 
region ;  after  the  war  the  district  system  was 
extended  over  the  whole  State;  in  1866  it  was 
abolidied  and  the  whtde  State  di«ded  into 
counties.  But  these  are  purely  artificial  crea- 
tions, and  not  even  created  with  good  indgment; 
they  are  of  immense  siiC;  nearly  double  those  in 
Uassachusetts  or  Connecticut,  and  treble  tHose 
in  Virgima  or  Kentucky;  Cnarleston  Cotmty 
is  larger  than  Rhode  Idand.  They  have  no 
courts,  being  grouped  into  judicial  circuits.  The 
real  subdivision  seems  Iftely  to  take  pbce  within 
them,  in  Lomsiana  the  corresponding  divisions 
are  called  parishes  instead  of  counties.  Tbe 
institution  was  brou^t  from  England  by  the 
first  settlers :  the  CcMinty  there  was  an  old  tribal 
settlement,  sometimes  a  whole  kingdom  as  in 
Kent,  the  counties  or  shires  being  gradual^ 
insea  into  tbe  kingdom.  The  shires  are  thero- 
fore  not  diviiians  made  in  the  Idngdom,  but 
snuil  Koyemments  whose  coalescence  made  tbe 
state.  Tbe  name  "county*  was  given  them  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  from  tneir  likeness  to 
the  counts'  governments  on  tbe  condnent.  At 
first  here  tbe  RngKdi  prgawiiation  was  coined : 
there  were  courts  cdled  qnartcF-sessions,  jus- 
tioea  of  the  peace  widi  extenstve  powers,  tien- 
tenaots,^  coroners  or  "crowners,*  etc.  Viiwinia 
had  tbe  county  in  1634,  Maryland  in  1638,  Ma«- 
saditisetts  in  1643.  Consult  Piske.  'Civil  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States>  (ISM) ;  Pollock 
and  Uaitland,  'History  of  Enghsb  Lsw'  <Bos- 
ttm  1889). 

COUNTT  ASSESSOR,  z  public  official 
generally  elected  by  ^pular  vote  for  terms  of 
two  or  four  years  in  southern  and  western 
States,  to  value  all  property  liable  to  taxation. 
They  prepare  Ibts  of  owners  and  tiescriptions 
with  valuations  of  properly,  supervising  and 
equalizing  audi  assessments  where  the  original 
assessment  is  made  by  town  officers.  In  Wis- 
consin and  Incfiana  a  county  officer  is  appointed 
to  superintend  and  instruct  the  town  assess- 
ors. In  Illinois  and  Ohio  similar  duties  are 
performed  by  one  of  tfie  other  county  officers. 
In  Kansas  town  assessors  have  been  superseded 
1^  connty  assessors  who  make  tbe  original 
assessment.    See  Tatation, 

COUNTY  BUDGETS.  See  BuDccra. 
American;  APFaopBiATiONS,  Aueeicam  System 

OF. 

COUNTY  COHMISSIONSRS,  officials 
appointed  on  boards,  usually  ' 


three  to  seven  Inembers,  to  dfeal  with  spedfied 
matters  of  administration  in  each  county,  of 
approximately  half  of  the  States  in  tbe  Union. 
C^imtv  Courts  or  boaitl  of  supervisors  perform 
like  auties  in  other  Slates.  The  duties  of 
county  Gonmnissioners,  generally,  are  to  control 
public  finances,  superintend  county  roads  and 
other  tmblic  works,  and  poor  relief.  Some 
county  commisidM]  boards  supervise  police, 
townuiip  and  other  county  ofiiceri  and  possess 
a  Kmited  ordinance  power.  In  westera  attd 
southern    Stales    they   often    license    peddlers. 


cates  that  more  efficient  admin  i  strati  or 
dsed  by  small  boards  of  county  comn 
compared  to  large  boards  of  supervisors.  The 
combination  of  taxing  and  spending  fadtitie^ 
however,  always  creates  criticsm,  and  caused 
Indiana  to  establish  a  county  council  in  1899  to 
control  the  boards  of  county  commissioners. 
See  County  Council 

COUNTY  COUNCIL,  a  body  of  officials, 
com[irising  a  specified  number  elected  from  each 
district  and  by  the  county,  to  control  revenue 
and  ex^oditure.  Tbe  first  county  councils  in 
the  United  Sutes  were  established  in  Indiana 
in  1899,  each  to  connst  of  seven  memoers,  four 
elected  by  districts  and  three  at  large.  They 
are  empowered  to  borrow  money  and  issue 
bonds,  and  make  appropriations  for  county  ex- 
penses, the  boards  of  county  commissioners 
(q.v.)  being  die  executiTe  authority  to  carry 
out  orders. 

County  councils  in  England  and  Wales 
date  from  1888  when  these  territorial  divisions 
were,  for  various  pentoses,  divided  into  63 
counties  with  elective  administrative  bodies 
known  as  county  councils.  The  new  adminis- 
trative counties  were  given  the  same  boundaries 
to  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  52 
historical  shires  or  counties,  but  seven  of  the 
latter,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Hampshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire,  York- 
shir^  were  subdirided  into  two  or  more  ad- 
ministrative counties,  and  London  County  was 
created.  The  population  of  the  different  ad- 
ministrative counties  vary  from  London  County 
with  5,000,000  inhabilants  to  Rutland  with  less 
than  25,000.  The  same  administrative  type  of 
opganiiation  practicallv  governs  each.  Since 
their  institution  consiaerable  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  local  government  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  See  Gieat  Britain— Gov- 
esnueht;  London. 

COUNTY  DEMOCKACY,  New  York, 
founded  1880  and  lasting  till  1890,  represented 
a  'better  citizenship"  movement  started  in  New 
York  city  and  county,  with  the  object  of  re- 
fonning  Democratic  organization  and  curtnng 
the  power  of  Tammany  Hall.  In  1881  their 
delegates  defeated  the  Tammany  representatives 
at  the  Stale  convention-  in  1884  th^  elected 
Mayor  Grace;  in  1886  Tammany  umted  with 
County  Democracy  to  defeat  Henry  George  and 
elect  Mr.  Hewitt  mayor,  withdrawing  its  sii(k 
port  when  be  asserted  independence  of  its 
control.  In  1888  Mr,  Hewitt  was  defeated  for 
re-electioit,  and  in  1890  Coimty  Demociacj^ 
uniting  with  other  reform  associations,  ceased 
as  an  wdepcndcnt  organuation.  See  New  Yomc 
Cm.     . 
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COUNTY  OOVBRNUENT  IN  THE 
UNITKD  STATES.  Local  adininutratioD  in 
tlie  United  States  is  not  regulated  by  on;  legis- 
lation of  the  national  goverunent  but  is  de- 
termined by  each  of  the  48  States  acting  inde- 
pendently. Under  these  conditions'  there  are 
inevitably  countless  variaticins  '\o  Ihc  organiza- 
tion ana  powers  of  tiie  local  authorities  in 
the  diflerent  Slates;  and  an  account  of  the 
system  of  local  administration  requires  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  constitutions '  and  laws 
of  all  the  States.  At  the  same  time  such  an 
examination  discloses  certain  important  insti- 
tutions resembling  each  other  throughout  the 
Union;  and  other  features  which  are  similar 
in  closely  related  groups  of  States.  TheEe  con- 
ditions are  due  to  the  historical  origin  of 
American  institutions  in  those  of  England,  to 
the  constant  intercourse  between  the  various 
States^  and  to  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
imitation  and  adaption  by  each  State  of  the 
institutions  and  practices  of  other  States. 

Among  the  districts  of  local  administration 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  common  is  the 
counU'.  Every  State  is  divided  into  districts 
called  counties,  except  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, where  the  corresponding  district  is  known 
.as  the  parish;  and  with  a  great  deal  of  variation 
in  the  powers  and  organization  of  the  county 
Aiflhoritiei,  there  are  yet  important  features  in 
common  which  mark  county  administration  as 
fundamentally  similar  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  American  county  occupies  a  distinctly 
different  portion  in  the  general  plan  of  pidiiic 
administration  from  the  chief  local  districts  in 
Eurofiean  countries.  The  name  county  indi- 
cates its  historical  connection  with  the  county 
in  England,  from  which  the  American  county 
has  developed.  But  in  its  functions  and  gener^ 
iniporlance  the  American  county  now  difiers 
'widelv  from  the  English  county ;  while  it  is 
even  less  like  the  provinces,  departments,  circles 
or  other  local  districts  in  the  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe. 

Hiatorical.— To  understand  the  <levdop- 
ment  of  the  coimnr  in  the  United  Stales,  it  is 
necessary  to  note  the  system  oi  county  aidnunis- 
tration  m  England  in  the  17th  century,  when 
4he  English  colonies  in  America  were  estab- 
Jishcd.  At  thai  time  the  important  county  oflt- 
cials  in  England  were  the  lord  lieutenant,  the 
sheriff,  the  coroner  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
All  but  the  coroner  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown;  but  after  the  decline  oT the  active  con- 
trol by  the  Privy  Council,  the  local  administra- 
tion in  practice  was  highly  decent  rallied.  The 
■IotA  lieutenant  was  head  of  (he  militia  sy^em. 
The  sheriff  was  the  chief  conservator  of  the 

Eace  and  executive  agent  of  the  judicial  courts. 
It  local  administration  was  mainly  looked 
after  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  justices 
in  each  coun^  forming  colitctivrfy  a  quarterly 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  also  acted 
as  the  fiscal  and  adminislrative  authority  for 
county  affairs. 

In  the  American  colonies  counties  wert 
organized  with  similar  officials,  appointed  by  the 
colonial  governors.  But  during  the  'colonial 
period,  and  especially  about  the  eiid  of  the 
17th  century,  important  changes  were  made  in 
some  of  the  colonies.  In  New  Yoric  and  Penn- 
^vania  locally  elecud  county  boards  were  es- 
tablished, which  gradually  acquired  the  fittal 


and  adminiitrativfe  pewen  of  the  juBti(»i  of  die 
peace.  In  Pennsylvania  the  sheriffs  were  nude 
locally  elective  in  1705.  Some  now  cotmly 
officers  and  additional  county  functioas  also  de- 
veloped; the  county  treasurer  appearing  first  in 
Massachusetts;  local  prosermting  attorneys  in 
Connecticut ;  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  county 
recorders  were  provided  to  kee^  pablic  recoTtb 
of  documents  relating  to  land  titles. 

At  the  same  time  the  importance  of  the 
oovnty  was  affected  t^  the  d«velo«nent  of  town 
government  in  New  En^and  and  td  some  ex- 
tent in  the  middle  colonies  from  New  York  to 
Pennaylvania.  But  in  the  sonthem  colonies 
the  county  was  the  main  unit  oi  local  admims- 

Frum  the 
ments  in  1776 
tury  important  cbanees  in  county  adnriiiiatca- 
tioB,  as  well  as  in  oUier  featnres  of  State  and 
local  admifttstration,  wcr«  graduyiy  introduced, 
both  in  the  seaboard  States  and  in  the  new 
States  organized  in  the  interior.  The  nlain  re- 
sults of  these  changes  were  to  establish  a  radi- 
cally democratic  ana  decentraUied  system.  The 
electoral  franchise  was  extended  to  include  all 
male  dtiiens.  County  officials  were  made 
locfaily  elective;  and  the  number  of  tocb  offi- 
cials was  latgely  increased.  In  most  of  the 
States  an  elective  cotmty  board  took  over  the 
administrative  ftmctions  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace ;  while  the  sheriffs,  prosecuting  attoraeys, 
coimty  treasurers,  cotmty  detfa,  county  re- 
corders and  the  justices  of  the  peace  all  bccanw 
elective  officiatK. 

Since  the  Qvil  War  there  have  been  few 
general  and  permanent  rlmtf-ra  in  the  le^l 
principles  of  oounhr  administration.  But  widi 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  there  have  been 
important  developments  in  the  functions  of  the 
ctiunty  and  in  the  methods  of  adxtiiiist ration. 
The  county  systan  has  been  extended  throne- 
out  the  couniry;  and  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  general  tendeiKy  toward  the  expan- 
lion  of  public  activities  have  added  much  to  the 
4Gftpe  of  county  administration. 

Gmentl  Chantcteriatk*.— A  coimty  is  one 
>of  the  civil  divisions  of  a  State  for  judicial  and 
political  purposes;  and  at  the  same  time  is  a 
district  of  a  quasi-corporate  character  for  pur- 
poses of  local  administration.  Generally  die 
State  legislature  has  power  to  establish  counties ; 
and  in  the  North  Atlantic  group  of  States  dib 
power  is  not  limited.  But-  the  constitulions  of 
most  of  the  Suies  now  impose  various  re- 
strictions,— as  to  minimum  area  and  population 
and  requiring  the  consent  of  the  voters.  In 
most  of  the  States  the  organization  of  new 
counties  and  changes  in  county  boundaries  are 
now  seldom  made ;  but  in  some  of  the  newer 
States  the  creation  of  new  counties  and  read- 
justment of  boundaries  are  still  not  infrequent 

There  are  about  3,fXX)  counties  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  larxer  States  have  from 
60  to  100  counties  each.  At  one  extreme  Texas 
has  245  counties ;  at  the  other  Rhode  Island  has 
■five  and  Delaware  three. 

In  area  and  populaticKi  the  counties  show 
great  differenpes ;  but  for  the  most  part,  Ameri- 
can counties  are  much  smaller  both  iti  area  and 
population  than  counties  in  England,  dcpart- 
mpTitt  in  France,  and  provinces  in  Prussia, 
.Italy  or  Spain.  Nearly  two- thirds  of 
conaricB  contain  from  300  to  900  sqnare 
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miles  ]  mad  ^the  most  umal  areas  3r«  from  400 
to  6S0  square  mika^  More  Iksui  half  the  coun- 
ties have  a  piqnilatioa  of  K^OOO  to  J0,000;  but 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  titore  than  half  the 


west  of  the  arid  plains  many  counties  have  less 
than  10,000  [M^Kilatioti. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  eoimtics  are  mainly  mitl 
in  chaiBctar;  but  most  cooMies  contain  arban 
communittes,  a  considerable  nomber  have  im- 
portant dties,  and  tbi  most  Importtwrt 
are  those  wh«r  the  T 
as  New  Yoiiceity  (w 


e  those  wh«r  the  laraest  cities  are  locatedr^ 

citv  (<ii4iidBiiiakide9fivecotnitica), 

ChicBBo,    Pltilaaelpfaia,    Saint    Louis,    Boston, 


Balttmope,  San  Frandseo  md  Denver,  In  : 

of  these  cases  the  county  .administration  is  pait^ 
absorbed  in  that  of  ttie  dty. 

The  coiBinrativel^  small  area  and  pmitila- 
tion  of  most  counties  in  the'  United  Stales 
necessarily  makfs  ifaem  less  tBTpottant  for  some 
branches  of  public  administntion  tban  tile 
counties,  depattments  and  provinces  in  Eara- 
pean  catuilncH.  On  the  otWer  hand  the  highly 
aecentraliced  methods  of  adminiM  ration  fol- 
Icnred  in  die  Stales  of  the  Ameticati  Union 
adds  ereatly  to  the  number  of  oAdals  locals 
elected  by  eotmtios.  Not  only  local  coim^ 
authorities,  but  even  the  principal  looal  a^dts 
of  the  oeatrHl  government  are  elected .  within 
each  cottaty,  atid  arc  subject  to  littW  or  no 
effective  lupervisiMi  by  the  centr^  gDvemment 
of  die  States.  The  natsonet  goTerriinent  fa^ 
no  supervision  or  control  -whatever  oyer  coonty 
or  other  locally  elected  officials. 

Powers  and  Pttnctiotu.— -  Tbero  are  wide 
variations  between  the  States  in  the  tefattive 
importance  of  the  comity  as  an  administrative 
district ;  and  the  powers  and  public  functtons 
of  coiuties  and  county  offidals  are  far  from 
tmifonn  in  all  the  Statas.  But  it  is  poisiUe 
lo  not«  certain  cammon  factors  and  to. call  at-^ 
tcntion  to  some  of  the  most  impartuit  dif- 

Very  little  in  the  w«  of  l^slativc  power, 
even  in  local  matters  has  been  cmiferrcd  in 
counties  on  the  United  States.  They  are  con- 
sidered in  jndicul  decisions  as  primarily  agients 
and  inatnunentalitics  of  the  State  to  carry  oQt 
its  governmental  functions.  The  county  offidids 
thus  act  almost  entirely  under  the  provisioiis 
of  statutes  passed  by  the  Slate  legtslaturcs, 
which  define  their  duties  and  tnuinesate  their 
powers  in  minute  detail,  luipuitant  questions 
are,  however,  often  submitted  to  a  popular 
referendum  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  in 
die  county, —  such  as  the  location  of  the  county 
seat,  loans  for  puUic  buildings  or  puUitf  works, 
and  the  prohibiticoi  or  licensing  of  places  fdr 
Ibe^  sale   of   intoxicating   liquors,   under  Hacal 


authorities  by  the  letislaturc  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  In  1911  (Mfomia  adopted  a  home 
mle  constitutional  amendment  authorixinB 
cotiMics  to  frame  and  adapt  their  own  cbartes^ 
of  local  governments. 

But  if  the  legislative  power  of  the  conlities 
is  small,  its  administrative  functions  are 
nomeroud;  and  localiy  elected  cotmty  officials 
arc  mtmsted  with  the  executuMt  of  tlic  most 
important  State  laws. 

In  all  the  States  the  cowMy  Is  pHmarily  a 
district    for    the    admiiibiratiOn    e£    instiM. 


Courts  of  general  criminBl  and  civil  jdritdictian 
are  held' at  intervals  in. every  county.  The 
juices  of  these  courts  are  usually  elected  (or 
■  la  some  States  appotirted)  for  a  larger  (fiitrict 
'  than  a  single  county;  but  a  number  of  the  mote 

Spulous  counties  l(mn  each  a  iudicial  district 
r  such  courts;  white  more  frequently  county 
judges  with  a.  limited  jurisdiction'  are  locaHy 
elected.  In  a»y  case  the  adnunistrative  officBts 
ot  such  coorts  (clerks,  sheriffs  and  promcuting 
attornQTs)  are,  for  the  most  part,  elected  within 
each  county.  In  conttectiDn  with  the  adminis- 
tratitm  of  Justice,  courthouses  and  jails  aiie 
maintained  in  each  county.  The  coun^  is  also 
to  a  slight  extent  a  police  district  the  sheriff 
acting  Bi  conservator  of  the  -  peace ;  but  no 
system  of  organized  and  disciplised  cDonty 
police  has  been  developed  in  any  of  the  States. 
In  nearly  every  Slate  the- county  is  the  district 
for  the  public  record  of  land  documents,  and 
for  the  probate  of.  wills,  the  administration  of 
estates  and  Eupervision  of  orphans. 

Except  in  some  of  the  New  England  Sutes, 
counties  .have,  to  do  with  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  more  important  roadsahd 
bridges,  a»d  sometimes  have  cinj-ge  of  oth«r 
Jocal  pabUc  worlcsl  But;  ev«n  the  constructiim 
of  main  highways  has  until  recently  been  done 
for  the  most  part  in  a  primitive  way;  and  in 
'the  States  where  hi^  class  roads  have  been 
buift,  tfac  work  has  gmsially  been  done  by  State 
authority. 

Itt  all  the  States  outside  of  New  Englawl 
(and.  in  New  Hamp^re)  the  county  is  a  dis- 
trict'for  the  adtYunistcatton  of  poor  relief.  Pub- 
lic almshouses  or  poorhonses  are  maintaiiMxl; 
and  in  the  more  populous  counties  there  are 
other'  cfaaritabte  institudans.  But  such  ^tccial- 
ised  ianitiMiDns  as  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
and  adioDls  for  the  deaf  and  dumbt  arc  for  tltc 
most  part   maintained    directly    by   the    Slate 


Outside  of  New  Elngland  the  county  is  a  dis- 
trict for  school  purposes.  la  the.  most  im- 
portant group  of  States,  covering  Ae  central 
region  from  New  Yorlt  and  New  Jersey  wdst 
to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  connly  school  ofliceTs 
snpervise  the  local  school  ofBciab  in  the  ntril 
districts.  In  many  of  the  Soudiem  and  West- 
em  States  the  county  is  the  main  unit  for  local 
school  j^dnrinistration. 

In  many  Slates  the  county  is  also  a  district 
for  ibe  administration  of  healtli  and  sanitatioh 
laws. 

In  connection  with  these  functions  and  also 
as  ^entt  for  both  State  and  smaller  districts, 
the  county  in  all  but  the  New  England  States 
is  a  district  of  considerable  importance  in 
iinance  administration.  It  levies  taxes  and  eit- 
pends  the  proceeds  for  the  diSercnt  purpoises 
noted  above.  In  most  Stales  county  officials  act 
.also  as  agents  (or  the  cellectimi  of  Stale  reve- 
nues ;  and  frequently  also  for  the  collection  of 
revenues  of  smaller  local  districts.  In  the 
States  of  the  South  and  the  far  West,  property 
is  assessed  for  taxation  by  county  officials;  and 
in  many  other  States  county  officers  have  some 
supervision  over  local  aasessments. 

The  numerous  list  of  officials  elected  in  each 
coanly  makes  the  <annty  an  important  election 
district;  and  it  is  also  a  unit  for  the  canvass  of 
votes  for  ofScials  elected  in  larger  districts,  such 
^  member^  of  Congress  and  State  officers.  The 
i£  the  county  as  an  election  district  is 
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indicated  by  the  imi^rtance  of  the  county  com- 
mittee in  the  political  pirty  orsaniiations  in 
many  of  the  States. 

Measured  by  the  number  of  functions  and 
by  the  relative  importance  of  the  county  in 
comparison  with  smaller  local  districts,  the 
county  is  of  mast  importance  in  the  Southern 
States  and  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
States.    By  these  tests  the  county  is  relatively 


is  more  highly  centralized,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  tovms  are  local  districts  of  importance. 

But  if  a  quantitive  standard  of  the  intensiqr 
of  county  acuninist ration  is  applied,  die  relative 
positions  are  somewhat  different.  Judged  by 
the  per  capita  rate  of  expenditure,  the  county 
is  of  much  the  greatest  importance  in  the  States 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward.  Second 
rank  is  taken  by  the  papulous  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  States,  where  indeed  the 
largest  aggreKate  county  expenditures  are  made. 
By  this  stan&rd  of  per  capita  expenditure  the 
Southern  States  fall  m  the  third  rank  Of  tlie 
New  England  Slates  —  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  county  finances  ore  of 
some  importance,  but  in  the  odicrs  they  are 
negligible. 

Until  recently  county  finances  were  compara- 
tively unimportant,  but  have  notably  increased 
since  1900.  County  taxation  hardly  donbled  in 
the  30  years  from  1870  to  1902,  but  in  the  next 
decade  to  1913,  had  again  doubled;  and  during 
this  period  county  revenues  and  expcn<fitures 
gained  at  about  the  same  rate  as  those  of  the 
central  State  governments. 

Nearly  halt  of  the  total  county  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  trust  and  agency  funds,  mostly 
taxes  collected  for  the  State  and  for  other  local 
authorities.  County  revenues  and  expenditures 
are  about  the  same  ss  those  of  tlie  State  govern- 
ments 1  but  both  State  and  county  finances  are 
on  a  much  smaller  scale' than  those  of  the 
National  government  or  cities. 

The  main  source  of  county  rercane  is  ft«tn 
the  general  property  tax.  There  are  numerous 
fees,  which  yield  a  considerable  sum,  as  do  also 
Slate  subventiona  for  schools  and  roads;  and 
loans  for  roads  and  public  btiildings  are  be- 
coming more  important 

Next  to  general  expenses,  county  payments 
for  schools  are  the  most  important, —  made  up 
largelv  in  the  Southern  and  far  Western  States; 
in  other  Stales  school  expenses  are  mainly 
borne  by  other  local  districts.  Next  in  import- 
ance are  expenses  for  highways  and  for  puUic 
charities,  —  the  latter  being  the  largest  item  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  sAme  of  the  North 
Central  States.  In  the  New  England  States, 
the  expenses  of  judicial  administration  are  rela- 
tiveh'  of  most  importance. 

ConntT  Organiaation. —  No  well-defined 
principle  seems  to  have  been  followed  in  the 
orgamzation  of  county  administration,  except 
that  popular  election  has  been  extended  to  all 
classes  of  county  officials  indiscriminately. 
There  is  no  authority  with  important  powers  of 
local  legislation  corresponding  to  the  councils 
general  of  France,  the  county  councils  of  Eng- 
land or  the  local  diets  in  Prussia.  In  all  but  two 
States  (Rhode  Island  and  Geor^a)  there  is  a 
county  board  which  usually  levies  loni  taxes 
and  has  general  supervision  over  the  local  ad^ 
■ainistration,   tfaougn  by  no  means  an  effectivE 


control  over  the  dectire  officials. 

of  the  Stales  these  county  boards  are  composed 
of  three  to  five  members,  usually  called  com- 
missioners and  elected  at  large.  In  some  Slates, 
however,  the  (»unty  boards  are  larger  and  in- 
clude from  IS  to  50  members  elected  by  dtt 
townships  and  cities.  Such  boards  of  super- 
visors are  found  in  New  York,  New  Jer«y, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois;  and  there 
are  somemut  similar  bodies  in  Ij>nisiana  wider 
the  title  of  police  juries.  In  some  States  there 
are  intermediate  types.  In  a  few  of  the  Sontb- 
eni  States  (Kentuclcjr,  Tennessee,  Arionsas) 
the  fiscal  and  administrative  business  of  the 
county  is  still  performed  b^  the  local  -justices 
of  the  peace  sitting  as  a  County  Court,  these 
justices  being  now  elected  in  subdivisions  of 
the  county.  But  these  larger  bodies  have,  as  a 
rule,  but  little  more  le^slative  power  than  the 
small  boards  of  commissioners ;  an4  their  siae 
make  them  unwieldy  for  administrative  busi- 
ness. AA  important  exceiMion  is  found  in  the 
recent  legislation  of  Michigan,  where  the  boards 
of  supervisors  have  been  given  a  broad  and 
general  grant  of  local  legislative  powers. 

In  a  few  States  the  powers  of  taxation  and 
appropriations  are  placed  in  a  body  distinct 
from  the  county  board,  as  in  Indiana,  where 
there  has  been  established  (in  1899)  in  each 
county  a  county  council  of  seven  members  in 
addition  to  the  board  of  three  comity  commis- 
sioners; while  somewhat  similar  results  have 
been  secured  in  other  ways  in  some  of  the 
smaller  New  En^nd  States.  In  Cook  Cotintf, 
Illinois,  and  some  New  Jersey  comities  the  presi- 
dent or  chairman  of  the  county  board  faas'some 
spedal  powers.  In  (ieorgia  the  ordinary  is  the 
mef  county  officer.  But  this  separation  of 
powers  is  as  yet  exceptional. 

Besides  the  county  board  there  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  other  county  officials,  most  of 
them  chosen  by  p^ailar  election.  These  elective 
officers  are  largely  independent  within  their  own 
sphere:  and  tnere  is  no  effective  supervision 
eidier  oy  the  county  board  or  by  any  one  of  the 
officials  bein^  clearly  recogniced  as  the  ^ef 
executive  ofncer  of  tne  county. 

The  sheriff  is  the  oldest  of  the  county  offi< 
ccTs;  bat  he  has  lost  much  of  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  English  sheriff.  He  still  retains 
some  relics  of  former  authority  as  chief  con- 
servator of  the  peace;  but  for  the  most  part  is 
now  a  ministerial  officer  of  die  judidal  courts, 
to  execute  their  warrants  and  decrees.  The 
public  prosecutor  has  now  become  one  of  the 
principal  county  officials  in  some  of  the  States; 
and  in  counties  containing  large  cities,  such  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Sahit 
Louis,  the  importance  of  this  ofRce  is  more 
fully  realized.  In  several  cases  it  has  been  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  governorship  of  a  State. 
The  office  of  county  treasnnr  is  usually  one  of 
the  most  lucrative;  and  is  important  as  the 
financial  agent  not  only  of  county  fvnds,  but 
also  as  the  collector  of  State  revenues  and 
sometimes  also  the  revenues  of  local  districts 
within  the  county. 

Other  elective  county  officials  of  less  import- 
ance are  the  county  clerks,  court  clerks,  record- 
ers of  deeds,  auditors,  assessors,  school  cotn- 
misiioBers,  surveyors  and  coroners.  The  titles 
of  some  of  these  officials  vary  in  the  different 
States.  In  the  New  Englamt  States  there  are 
cooiparatively  few  connty  oflican ;  and  in  Rhode 
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Island  there  are  only  two  — the  sheriff  and 
clerk  of  court  —  both  of  whom  are  chosen  by 
the  ^neral  uiembly.  On  the  other  hand^ there 
are  in  some  States  Additional  elective  officials, 
besides  thoM  named  above;  and  in  most  of  the 
Slates  there  are  also  a  number  of  appointed 
oAkuals,  such  as  poor  commissioners,  road  su- 
perintendents and  health  officers. 

Countv  officers  in  the  United  States  are 
usually  elected  for  terms  varying  from  two  to 
six^ears.  In  the  older  Slates  east  ot  the  Uis* 
sissippi  River,  the  terms  of  different  officers 
often  vary  ana  overlap.  West  of  the  Mississippi ' 
most  of  Ow  States  have  a  uniform  term  of  two 
years  for  coan^  officers,  and  all  tenns  expire 
at  the  same  time. 

In  most  counties  the  subordinate  staff  is 
small,  and  subject  to  change  with  the  frequent 
changes  of  the  elective  cimcers.  In  the  more 
populous  counties,  the  number  of  deputie^ 
clerks  and  other  employees  is  lai^er  and  of 
more  importance;  but  in  matt  cas«s  they  remain 
under  the  patronage  and  spoils  system-  The 
merit  system  of  civil  service  has  bean  applied 
to  some  extent  only  in  a  number  of  the  laiger 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  counties  and  a  few 
isolated  counties  in  othor  States. 

There  is  some  State  administrative  super- 
vision over  county  school  officers;  and  more 
recently  in  about  half  the  States  over  the  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  State  revenues  by 
county  officials,  and  in  a  number  of  States  over 
county  road  officers  in  the  construction  of  State- 
aid  roads.  But  there  is  no  effective  State  con- 
trol over  sheriffs  and  prosecuting  attorneys ;  and 
no  general  system  of  State  supervision. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  county  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  lacks  systematic 
organization,  and  that  there  are  too  many  elec- 
tive offices.  The  numerous  Ust  of  positions  and 
the  sli^t  importance  of  many  of  them  makes 
impossible  any  real  knowledge  or  discussion  on 
die  part  of  the  voters  "of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  candidates.  Elections,  especially  in  tbe  more 
populous  counties,  are  usually  determined  by 
the  success  of  one  party  ticket,  and  (he  effective 
choice  is  thus  made  in  selecting  the  party  can- 
didates. This  has  tended  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  party  machines  and  bosses '  and  in 
many  cases  county  offices  have  been  filled  by 
imliticians  of  the  lower  types.  In  rural  coun- 
ties a  popular  candidate  may  more  often  secure 
his  election  on  personal  grounds;  and  there 
have  been  some  important  cases  of  successful 
independent  Candidates  in  populous  counties. 
But  as  a  rule,  comparatively  little  public  atten- 
tion is  p«id  to  tbe  election  of  coinity  offirials. 
The  short  terms  promote  frequent  changes  and 
prevent  efficient  management  in  the  offices, 
many  of  which  are  purely  administrative  and 
with  no  political  functions.  At  the  same  time 
the  dmies  of  the  county  officials  are  of  no  little 
importance;  and  as  their  importance  is  steadily 
increasing,  there  is  littte  serious  need  for  de- 
cided changes  in  the  organization  of  the  county 
administration. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
increased  attention  to  the  county  government, 
especially  in  States  containing  targe  cities;  ana 

Eroposals  for  important  changes  in  organiiation 
ave  been  ut^d,  notably  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois  and  California.  In  the  latter 
State  several  counties  have  adopted  home  rule 
charters  making  important  changes.    Under  the 


Los  Angeles  County  charter,  the  only  elective 
officers  are  the  suiwrvisors,  sheriff,  district  at- 
torney and  justices  of  the  peace.  Other  county 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  supervisors  and 
constables  are  ^pointed  Dy  the  sheriff,  all  from 
civil  service  lists. 

To  Summariie.— The  county  in  the  United 
States  has  developed  from  the  English  coun^, 
but  the  organisation  of  the  county  administra- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  decentralized  and  in 
fact   disorganized   by  the   radical   extension  of 

Spular  elections  for  all  classes  of  officials. 
ost  of  the  3,000  counties  are  smaller  in  size 
and  social  im^rtance  than  the  principal  districts 
of  local  administration  in  European  countries; 
and  the  field  for  administrative  action  is  neces- 
sarily less  important  in  some  respects.  But  the 
decentralized  system  of  State  administration 
adds  to  the  number  of  locally  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  in  the  counties.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  roads  and  bridges  and  poor 
relief  are  me  principal  branches  ot  county  ad- 
ministration: while  there  is  some  counjy  super- 
vision of  public  instruction  in  most  States,  and 
the  county  is  the  main  local  unit  for  school  pur- 
some  of  Ae  Southern  and  far  Western 


SI 


The  principal  county  authority  is  the  locally 
elected  county  board,  organised  in  various  wavs, 
with  adminittrative  and  taxinj;  powers,  but  witfa 
little  local  legislative  authority.  Among  the 
numerous  other  elective  officials  are  the  sheriff, 
prosecuting  attorney  and  treasurer;  but  tkere 
IS  no  clearly  defined  chief  executive,  a«d  the 
county   admmist ration   should   be   more   syste- 


should  also  be  more  effective  State  supervision 
over  the  cotmiy  officials  who  act  primarily  as 
agents  for  the  enforcement  of  general  State 
laws.  Uany  counties  are  too  small  in  area; 
and  in  the  larger  States  there  is  need  for  local 
districts  larger  than  the  county. 

Bibliography.— Fairlie^  John  A_  *Local 
Government  in  Counties,  Towns  and  Villages' 
(Chaps.  4-7)  ;  Annals  American  Academy  of 
Social  and  Political  Sdenee  (May  1913)  i 
American    Political    Science   Association    Pro- 


United  States  Census  Reports  on  Wealth,  Debt 
and  Taxatian;  Gilberton,  H.  S.,  ^The  County.> 

John  A.  Faduue, 
Professor  of  Political  Science.  University  of 

COUNTY-SEAT,  the  village,  town  or  city 
in  every  county  selected  as  headquarters  for  the 
county  administration  and  containing  the  court- 
house, ineludinp  offices  for  the  prominent  offi- 
cials and  the  jail.  The  most  prominent  building 
is  frequently  selected  as  the  county  courthouse 
in  scattered  farming  communities.  The  lemsla- 
tures  usually  select  the  county-seals  anrf  can 
change  them,  but  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  In 
about  half  of  the  States,  a  local  popular  vote 
under  constitutional  provisions  is  required  for 
(he  purpose.  As  county-seat  the  location  as- 
sumes importance,  being  the  principal  — al- 
though not  necessarily  (he  largest  —  community 
in  the  county,  concentrating  there  the  public 
business;  and  in  newly  settled  regions  or  terri- 
tories there  is  frequently  great  rivalry  to  secure 
this  selection,  while  efforts  are  sometimes  made 
to  have  a  chosen  location  diaiiged. 
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COUNTY  TRAINIMO  SCHOOLS  — COURBBT 


COUP,  koo  (Fr.  'a  stroke*),  a  word  used 
in  certain  phrases  which  have  become  almost 
universally  current.  Coup  d'ttat  (stroke  of 
state)  means  an  arbitrary  encroachment  sud- 
denly effected  by  flie  goveminc  authorities  u^n 
the  constitution  of  a  state,  altering  or  setting 
aside  the  prerogativeg  of  otaer  parts  of  the  body 
poHtic.  The  term  is  applied  particularly  to  the 
procedure  whereby  Louis  Napoleon  placed  him- 
self as  virtual  dictator  at  the  head  of  Kovem- 
Bient  in  France,  2  Dec.  1851.  Coup  dt  main 
<a  stroke  of  the  hand)  means  a  sudden  and 
successful  attack;  coup  d'lrH  (a  stroke  of  the 
eye),  a  quick  comprehensive  view  of  a  compli- 
cated matter;  coup  dt  theatre,  a  trick  of  the 
stage,  or  any  striking  dramatic  effect;  and  coup 
de  grdce,  the  merciful  blow  that  puts  a  victim 
out  of  pain;  hence  a  decisive  or  finishing  stroke. 
In  Canada  the  word  is  used  to  designate  a  war 
custom  of  the  Plains  Indians.  The  first  warrior 
to  toucfc  an  enemy  or  his  body  was  credited 
wilh  a  coup  or  deed  of  honor.  On  the  number 
of  coups,  the  social  rank  of  the  individual 
depended.  Consule  Grinnell,  "The  Coup*  (in 
American  Anthropologist,  1911). 

COOPti,  koo-pi,  a  four-wheeled  carrian 
carrying  two  persons  inside,  with  a  seat  for  the 
driver  outside.  Hie  same  name  is  a|i})lied  to  a 
compartment  of  a  railway  carriage  m  contin- 
ental Europe. 

COUPBR,  koo'p^,  William,  American 
sculptor:  b.  Norfolk,  Va.,  20  Sept.  18S3.  He 
Studied  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  and 
tht!  Royal  Academy  at  Munich.  In  1875  he  re- 
moved to  Florence  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Thomas  Ball.  In  1897  he  returned  to  America 
and  established  himself  in  New  York.  His  art 
is  modem  Italian  in  manner,  but  its  beauty  and 
technique  are  somewhat  marred  by  overelaboratc 
detail  and  neglect  of  powerful  lines  and  planes. 
His  management  of  drapery  is  especially  good. 
Among  his  works  are  'Mother's  Love';  'The 
Falconer';  'Beauty's  Wreath  for  Valor's 
Brow';  the  marble  statue  of  Moses  on  the  Ap- 

tellate  Courthouse,  New  York;  'Te  Deum 
audamus,'  and  several  peculiarly  sympathetic 
and  exquisitely  executed  angels  for  funeral 
monuments.  His  portraits  include  the  heroic 
bronze  hust  of  Prof.  Thomas  Ecgieston,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  and  that  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  He  won  the  competition  for  the 
monument  to  Colonel  Hawkins,  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  Consult  Taft,  'History  of  American 
ScnlptBre>  (New  York  1903). 

COUPLAHD,  William  ChaUerton,  Eng- 
lish philosophical  writer:  b.  London,  2  Dec- 
IS38;  d.  7  Jan.  1915.  He  was  educated  at  Man- 
chester New  College  and  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, and  held  Unitarian  pastorates  at  Bridge- 
water  1864-68,  and  at  Kensington  1870-72.  He 
was  professor  of  mental  ana  moral  science  at 
Bedford  College  for  Women,  London.  1881-86; 
first  secretary  of  the  English  Goethe  Society 
1886-90;  and  has  snce  lectured  on  philosophical 
themes.  He  has  published  'Incentives  to  the 
Higher  Life'  (1866)  ;  translation  of  Harimann's 
'Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious'  (1884);  'The 
Spirit  of  (ijcthe's  Faust'  (1885)  ;  'Elements  of 
Moral  Science  Applied  to  Teaching'  (1889); 
'Gain    of    Life    and    Other    Essays'     (1890); 


COUPON,  koo'p&n  (from  Ft.  eouper  to 
cut),  a  warrant  or  certificate  for  the  periocUcal 
payment  of  interest  on  bondi  itniea  for  any 
term  of  years.  The  interett  be^ig  payable  in 
difl«eni  cases  quarterly,  half-yearfy  or  yearly, 
as  many  coupons  are  attached  to  each  bond  as 
represent  the  total  number  of  soch  payments 
as  are  to  be  made,  with  the  date  of  payiacnt 
printed  on  each.  When  a  paymetit  of  interest 
becomes  due  at  any  particular  date  tke  holder 
of  the  bond  detaches  the  corresponding  coupon 
and  presents  It  for  payment  at  the  specified 
banking  house  or  office.  The  term  is  dso  ap- 
plied to  one  of  a  series  of  tickets  wliich  t»nd 
the  issuer  to  make  certain  payments,  perform 
some  service,  Or  give  vahie  tor  certain  amounts 
at  different  periods,  in  consideration  of  money 
received.  Kacfa  interest  or  dividend  coupon 
constittitei  in  law  a  separate  claim  or  demand 
and  may  be  separately  enforced  The  advan- 
tage of  the  coupon  lies  in  the  fact  that  corporate 
'  '■  "  n-nogoliable 

See  Naco- 

COUPON  BALLOT.     See  Ballot. 
COUHBET,    koorTja*.     French     painter: 

b.  Omans,  Franche-Comte,  10  June  1819;  d. 
near  Vevey,  Swiiierlani  31  Dec.  1877.  In  1839 
he  was  sent  to  study  law  in  Parts,  but  all  the 
bent  of  his  nature  was  turned  toward  art  He 
studied  at  the  studio  of  Steuben  and  Hesse,  but 
he  preferred  to  work  independently.  He  made 
himself  acquainted  wjth  the  Flemish,  Floren- 
tine and  Venetian  schools;  but  amid  all  he  was 
careful  to  preserve  —  as  he  phrases  it  —  his 
'own  intelligent  and  independent  individuality.* 
His  first  works  were  literary  subject^  but  he 
soon  became  interested  in  portraying  live  sub- 
jects. At  this  time  he  painted  'The  Man  with 
a  Pipe,'  and  his  own  portrait  with  a  dog.  These 
subjects,  treated  broadly,  were  not  accepted  by 
the  Salon;  but  were  welcomed  enthusiastically 
by  the  Realists.  Courbet  became  the  chief  leader 
of  this  secL  He  despised  his  critics,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  exhioit  independently.  In  1841 
he  took  to  landscape  work,  painting  ;n  the  for- 
ests of  Fontainebleau.  In  1844  He  began  to 
exhibit  at  the  Salon ;  and  his  works  created  a 

freat  sensation  when  shown  in  the  Salon  of 
330.  Among  the  pictures  of  this  period  are 
'After_Dinner  at  Ornans,'   'The  Stone-Break- 


VLgorous  and  spirited.  But  he  Is  often  coarse 
and  lacks  spintuality  throughout  After  the 
revolution  of  1870  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  tine  arts.  His  radicalism  in  paiming  led  him 
to  attempt  to  promote  political  and  social  re- 
form, to  which  end  he  wrote  essays  and  disser- 
tatioits.  When  Napoleon  oflered  him  the  cn>&s 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  he  openly  refused  it, 
and   this  heightened  his  popolartiy  amona   the 


tion  of  the  Vendome  Column  (16  May),  For 
this  act,  in  the  following  September,  he  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisoniiKnt  and  a 
fine  was  imposed  foe  its  restoration,  his  pictures 
being  sold  in  1877  toward  that  purpose.  On  his 
release  ho  retired  to  Vevey.  Several  of  his  pic- 
tures arc  owned  in  the  United  Stales,  four  of 
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COURBSTOIB — COURLAND 


thtm  being  contained  in  the  Boston  Art  Ma- 
Mum.  The  various  pravindaJ  must  urns  of 
France  possess  many  of  his  paintings^  u  do 
likewise  the  collections  of  Frankfort,  Cologne, 
Vienna,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Copenha^n 
and  Munich.  Consult  for  biography  and  cnCi- 
dsm,  Estignard  (Paris  1874)  ;  D'ldeville  (ib. 
1878)  ;  Van  Dyke,  'Modern  French  Masters' ; 
Mam,  'G,  Courbet'  (in  Gazette  dei  Bta%x- 
ArU,  Paris  1878) ;  Muther,  'History  of  Modem 
Painting'  (Vol.  H,  London  1896,  1907);  Zola, 
'Mes  Haines'  (Paris  1879). 

COURBEVOIE,  koor-be-vwa'.  Fr^ce, 
town  in  the  department  of  the  Sehie,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  northwest  suburbs  of 
Paris.  In  1883  a  bronze  group,  the  'Monument 
de  la  defense  de  Paris,'  by  £.  Barrias,  was 
erected  here.  It  contains  numerous  handsome 
villas;  extensive  barracks  built  by  Louis  XV  for 
the  Swbs  regiment,  and  manufactures  of  white- 
lead,  carriages,  brandy  and  dn^s.    Pop.  23,765, 

COURCELLE,  koor-sSI,  Daniel  de  Rtmj, 
ri-ml.  governor  of  Canada,  1665-72.  The  Mo- 
hawk Indians  annoyed  the  colony  by  constant 
attacks,  for  which  the  governor  sought  to  pun- 
ish them  by  leading  an  expedition  against  their 
encampments.  In  the  winter  of  1666  he  marched 
with  300  or  400  men  from  Quebec  to  the 
Mohawk  Valley  by  way  of  Lakes  Qiamplain 
and  George,  but  gained  nothing  as  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  season  decimated  his  force.  The 
next  year  with  a  much  larger  force,  and  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  he  had  greater  suc- 
cess and  succeeded  in  destroying  several  strong- 
holds of  the  Indians.  This  invasion  of  English 
territory  caused  much  alarm  in  the  New  Tforfc 
colony,  and  Governor  Nico Us- protested  vehe- 
mently. Consult  Farkman,  <Old  '  Regime  in 
Canada.' 

COUREUR8  DB  BOIS,  kon'r^r*  de  bw3, 
or  rangers  of  the  woods.  During  the  French 
r^me,  numbers  of  the  adventurous  youth  of 
Canada,  and  even  soldiers  of  the  re^ilar  gar- 
risoiv  subjected  to  the  vexatious  restrictions  of 
a  paternal  government,  took  to  the  woods  and 
lived  the  free  life  of  the  Indians,  trading  with 
and  frequently  marrying  among  them.  This 
dr^n  on  tfae  resources  of  the  colony  called  for 


offered  to  couriers  de  hois  to  return  and  engage 
in  agriculture,  but  few  availed  themselves  of 
these  offers.  They  were,  however,  always  loyal 
to  the  French  interest,  and  their  alliances  with 
the  Indians  gave  them  great  ascendency  over 
the  savages  and  kept  thera  friendly  to  the 
French  power. 


employment  of  couriers  is  of  ^at  antiquity. 
There  was  a  very  complete  organisation  of  them 
in  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia.  They  were  also 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  each  sovereign  employed  a  staff  of 
couriers,  while  the  nobility  in  France  and  Eng- 
land also  engaged  professional  runners  called 
*laqtiais*  in  France  and  'running  footmen*  in 
England,  in  Germany  and  Spain  toward  the 
oiiddle  of  the  15th  century  die  couriers  were 
eiven  permission  to  carry  unofficial  letters. 
Couriers  who  act  as  guides  to  and  attendants  on 
travelers  are  common  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  are  useful  to  those  having  much 
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languages  and  moneys.  Their  Special  L..  . 
to  make  all  arrangements  for  journeys,  and  to 
relieve  their  employers  as  far  as  possible  of 
anxiety  about  passports,  exchange  of  money, 
hotd  negotiations  and  ine  like.  The  ability  to 
^Kak  several  Unguals  i;  therefore  one  of  the 
many  miportanl  qualifications  of  a  good  courier. 

COURIER  DE  MfiR*.  koo-re-5  de  mS-ra, 
Paul  Louis,  French  Hellenist :  b.  Paris,  4  Jaa 
1772;  d.  near  Vereti,  Touraine  10  April  182S. 
He  was  a  pupil  in  the  artilleiy  school  at 
Chalons  and  served  in  l*ie  army  1792-1809.  In 
1813  he  made  an  elegant  translation  of  'Daphnis 
and  Chloe,'  an  ancient  romance  by  Longos, 
discovered  by  him  at  Florence ;  he  also  trans- 
lated 'The  Luciad,  or  the  Ass  of  Lucius  of 
Patras,'  published  with  the  Greek  text  (1818>. 
His  numerous  pamphlets,  especially  his  'Le 
pamphlets  des  pamptilets'  (1S24),  are  master- 
pieces of  style,  of  marvelous  conciseness  and 
noteworthy  documents  for  the  history  of  the 
ancient  political  and  ecclesiastical  coptentionS. 
Ha  was  assassinated  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  paper.  His  'CEuvres  completes* 
were  published  in  four  volumes,  with  an  essay 
on  his  life  by  Armand  Carrel  (Paris  1830; 
new  ed.,  1890).  Consult  Gaschet,  'La  jeunesse 
de  Paul-Louls  Courier,  ^tude  sur  sa  vie  et  sea 
(xuvres  de  1772  ik  1S1Z>  The  same  author  has 
also  published  a  critique,  of  his  style.  Considt 
also  Schwat^  'Vie  politique  de  P.-L.  Courier* 
{Mereure  de  France  1909)  ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
'Causeries  du  Lundi'  (Vol.  VI,  1857-72). 

COURLAND,  Dnke  of.  See  BntEK, 
Ernest  John. 

COURLAND,  or  KURLAND,  Russia,  a 
province  on  the  Baltic,  bounded  north  by  Livo- 
nia and  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  west  by  the  Baltic 
south  by  Kovno  and  east  by  Vitebsk;  area 
10.535  square  miles.  In  the  neig^ '  '  ^  ' 
Mitau,  the  capital,  the  surface  i 
by  hills  of  very  moderate  height;  but  elsewher^ 
and  particularly  toward  the  coast,  it  is  flat  ana 
contains  extensive  sandy  tracts.  About  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  province  is  occupied  bj 
forests;  and  there  are  many  small  lakes.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Aa  and  the  Windau; 
the  latter  is  connected  with  the  Niemen  by  a 
canal.  Agriculture  and  cat  tie- raising  form  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  but  many 
are  engaged  in  fishing.  The  industrial  establtsj- 
ments  include  distilleries,  breweries  and  fac- 
tories for  tobacco,  metals,  wool  and  leathec, 
Letts  form  the  largest  constituent  element  in 
the  population,  there  being  also  Germans,  Jews. 
Russians  and  Poles.  The  climate  is  mcnst,  and 
the  winters  veiy  cold.  The  prevailing  religion 
is  Lutheran.  Courland  was  anciently  a  part  of 
Livonia,  and,  like  the  latter,  was  conquered  in 
the  13th  century  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order.  It  was  subsequently  united  with  Sem- 
gall,  and,  imder  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of 
Couriand,  the  two  provinces  became  a  fief  of 
Poland.  The  duchy,  however,  was  governed  by 
its  hereditary  dukes  till  1737,  TTie  6th  duke, 
Frederick  William,  espoused  in  I7l0  Anna 
Ivanowaua,  Princess  of  Russia,  who,  after  his 
were  death,  maintained  possession  of  the  duchy;  but 
'  '  ot  it  was  entrusted  to  Prince 


Fermnand,  brother  of  the  deceased  duke.  On 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1737  the  Estates,  fn 
consequence  of  die  influence  of  the  Empreaa 
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of  Russia,  elected  to  succeed  him  her  favorite 
and  grand  charaberlain,  Emest  Jolin  Biren,  who 
was  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1740.  In  1762  the 
Emperor  Peter  of  Russia  recalled  Biren,  who, 
after  some  contention  with  Prince  Charles,  son 
of  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  been  placed 
over  the  duchy  in  his  absence,  was  declared  by 
the  Estates  the  only  legitimate  duke.  In  17ti9 
he  transferred  the  duchy  to  his  son,  at  whose 
death  the  Estates  of  Courland  solicited  a  union 
with  the  Russian  Empire.  Catharine  consented, 
and,  by  an  edict  of  April  179S,  secured  to  the 
inhabitants  all  the  privileges  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  their  princes  and  all  the  rights 
of  her  other  subjects.  In  1818  the  Emperor 
Alexander  confirmed  the  charter  of  the  nobility 
of  Courland,  which  declared  the  peasants  free, 
and  regulated  their  relations  to  their  former 
lords.  Libau  is  the  chief  commercial  city. 
During  the  Great  European  War,  a  large  part 
of  the  province  was  in  German  occupation,  and 
was  the  base  of  attacks  against  Riga.  Pop. 
749,10a 

COURNOT,  kot>r-nS',  Antoine  Angastiii, 
French  economist  and  mathematician:  b.  Gray 
1801 ;  d  Paris  1877.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Faculty  de  L^^n  in  1834;  was 
made  director  of  the  normal  school  at  Grenoble 
in  183S,  and  of  that  of  Dijon  in  1854.  He  did 
important  work  in  philosophy  in  relation  to 
the  adjustment  of  rational  processes  to  inani' 
mate  nature  and  the  resultant  insufficiency  of 
the  former  as  a  means  for  the  analysis  of  vital 
phenomena.  Co  u  mot's  fame,  however,  is 
founded  principally  on  his  mathematical  re- 
searches relative  to  the  theory  of  probabilities, 
which  he  sought  to  apply  both  to  natural  philos- 
ophy and  to  political  economy.  He  simplified 
toe  theory  ot  the  equilibrium  of  supply  and 
demand  and  discovered  the  theory  of  monopoly 
price  now  generally  held  by  economists,  and 
elucidated  many  other  economic  theories  in 
regard  to  public  finance.  His  greatest  service, 
perhaps,  was  his  application  to  the  problems  of 
Statistics  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  prob- 
abaities.  He  is  the  author  of  <Trait6  de 
renchainemcnt  des  idees  fondam  en  tales  dans 
les  sciences  et  dans  l'histoire>  (1861) :  'Prin- 
cipe dc  la  thiorie  de  la  richesse>  (1863);  <Des 
Institutions  d'instruction  publique'  (1864) ; 
'Considerations  sur  la  marche  des  idees  et 
des  ev6nements  dans  les  temps  modemes' 
(1672)  ;  *Mat£rialisme,  vitalisme,  rational isme,' 
etc.  (1875);  'Revue  sommaire  des  doctrines 
fconomiques'   (1877). 

COURSER,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Cnrsoriiu, 
belon^n^  to  the  family  GlareoUda  of  the  order 
Charadraformes  <[ waders),  closely  allied  to  the 
plovers,  characteriied  by  a  decurved  bill  as  long 
as  the  head,  arched  mandibles  compressed 
toward  the  extremities,  basal  oval  nostrils  with 
an  oblong  lateral  opening  and  long  whitish 
legs  with  three  separated  front  toes,  tne  middle 
one  longest  and  armed  with  a  serrated  claw. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  Africa  and  Aua,  on 
arid  inland  tracts,  aloi^  which  they  run  with 
great  swiftness.  One  ot  the  specie^  called  the 
black-bellied  courser  <C.  (/wtmimrtH),  is  ei^t 
inches  lonji;,  and  geaerally  of  a  cream-colored 
brown,  vaned  by  a  ferrugmous  head  and  breast, 
and  black  on  the  quills  and  middle  of  the  body. 
One  of  the  best-known  species  is  the  cream- 
Golored  courser,  or   swift-foot    {C.  gallkus). 


found  ftlmost  eicdaiaivdy  in  the  East,  althon^ 
it  has  been  seen  as  an  occasional  visitor  m 
western  Europe. 

COURSING,  a  kind  of  sport  in  which  hares 
are  hunted  by  greyhounds,  which  follow  the 
game  by  sight  instead  of  by  scent.  Coursing  is 
a  Very  old  sport,  but  in  modem  times  it  has 
been  considerably  modified  in  various  ways, 
nainly  through  the  influence  of  the  English 
coursmg  clubs,  which  began  to  be  formed  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18lB  century,  one  pronu- 
nent  club,  the  Swaffham,  being  founded  in 
1776.  These  clubs  in  1858  formed  a  central 
body  called  the  National  Coursing  Club,  which 
now  tontrols  the  whole  sport.  In  1882  the 
'Grq^ound  Stud  Book,'  a  genealogical  record, 
was  starte<^  and  dogs  without  pedigrees,  or  not 
entered  in  that  book,  are  not  now  allowed  to 
compete.  Meetings  are  held  in  various  locali- 
ties, at  which  dogs  are  entered-  for  a  variety  of 
stakes,  as  horses  are  at  a  race-meeting.  The 
■blue  ribbon*  of  the  coursing  year  in  England 
is  the  Waterloo  Cup,  run  in  the  Altcar 
meadows,  near  Liverpool,  for  which  64  dogs 
cotnpete. 

This  pastime  has  become  immensely  popular 
in  the  western  United  States,  and  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  American  Cours- 
utg  Board  large  meets  annually  take  place  in 
the  open  country  of  the  two  I^kotas,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  lowa  and  Uinnesota,  where  hares 


similar  rules.  The  greyhounds  are  sent  < 
two  in  each  leash,  in  the  care  of  a  'slipper,' 
who  lets  the  dogs  slip  upon  orders  from  the 
judge,  when  a  hare  has  been  sighted.  The  judge 
follows  the  dogs,  and  gives  "points'  to  each 
according  to  the  cleverness  of  its  individual 
work.  It  may  so  happen  that  the  dog  which 
actually  kills  the  hare  may  not  be  adjudged 
victor,  because  the  other  dog  may  have  made 
the  most  points  during  the  course.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  scale  of  marks;  (1)  For  speed,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  superiority  shown,  one, 
two  or  three  poinu.  (2)  For  the  "go  by"  (the 
starting  of  a  greyhound  a  clear  length  behind 
its  opponent,  passing  him  in  a  straightaway  run 
and  obtaining  a  dear  length's  lead),  two  or 
three  pomts.  (3)  The  *turn»  (a  sharp  turn  of 
not  less  than  a  right  angle  in  tile  hare's  course 
when  pressed  by  a  dog),  one  point.  (4)  "The 
wrench,*  a  change  of  less  than  a  right  angle  in 
a  hare's  course  when  pressed,  half  a  pmnt. 
(5)  "The  kill,"  two  points  or  less.  (6)  "The 
trip,*  an  unsuccessful  effort  which  throws  the 
hare  off  its  legs ;  or  the  getting  so  close  to  the 
hare  as  to  snatch  the  hare  and  lose  hold,  one 
point,  more  or  less,  in  the  judge's  discretion, 
One  course  will  often  traverse  three  miles  before 
a  kill  is  made.  The  cavalcade  of  sightseers  is 
kept  in  a  line  behind  the  coursing  hare  and 
hounds  ^  the  steward.  Consult  Macpherson, 
H.  A,,  ^Coursing  the  Hare*  ("Fur  and  Feather 
Series');  Earl  of  Suffolk,  'The  Encyclopedia 
of  Sports  and  Games'   (London  1911). 

COURT,  koor,  Antoine,  French  Protestant 
clergyman:  b.  Villeneuve-dc-Berg,  Ardiche, 
France,  17  May  1606;  d.  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
IS  June  1760.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Protestant  leaders  of  his  time  and  b 
commonly  r^:arded  as  the  restorer  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  France  and  the  founder  of 
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the  •Church  of  the  DMert."  "  At  flic  as(t  of  17 
he  began  to  address  secret  assemblies  of  per- 
seciuted  Calvinists.  Impressed  by  the  fact  tb;U 
the  only  way  to  maintain  the  religion  was  by 
organiiation  rather  tha.n  by  the  inspiration  af 
tealots,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  building  up 
of  re^olar  churches  in  the  various  small  com- 
munides.  To  this  end  he  summoned  a  synod 
of  all  the  preachers  in  the  Cevennes  and  lower 
Languedoc  at  Monoblet  A  regular  church  sy*~ 
tew  and  rales  were  agreed  upon.  Pierre  Corttey 
received  ordination  at  Zurich,  and  by  him  Court 
was  likewise  ordained.  Persecutions  broke  out 
^aiti  in  1724,  and  Court  fled  to  Lausanne 
(1730).  There  he  labored  incessantly  for  the 
founding  of  a  college,  of  which  he  was  the 
director  and  chief  pillar  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


documents    for   a   study   of    Prote _._ 

Fnincc,  but  his  work  was  not  completed  and  the 
materials  are  still  preserved  at  Geneva.  His 
best  work  is  the  'Histoire  des  troubles  des 
Cevennes  ou  de  la  guerre  des  Cami sards' 
(1760).  His  son  was  Antoine  Court  de  Gebe- 
Ira  (q.T.)-  Consult  Hugues,  'Antoine  Court' 
(1872)  ;  fiaird,  'The  Huguenots  and  the  Revo- 


(1842;  fjog.  trans.,  1852);  Haag,  £.  and  £., 
'La  France  protestante'  (Vol.  IV,  new  ed., 
1884). 


COUKT.  Although  the  word  «court»  is 
Still  used  as  descriptive  of  the  household  of  a 
reigning  monarch  and  in  connection  with  tbe 
official  functions  of  royalty,  it  is  now  almost  ex- 
clusively used  in  the  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean countries  in  connection  with  judicial  trib- 
unals. The  objects  and  powers  of  these  judicial 
tribunals  called  courts  in  En^ish-speaking 
countries,  and  probably  in  all  lancb  where  such 
institutions  are  free  and  independent  of  the 
exccudve,  are:  (1)  The  preservation  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
and  penal  laws,  and  the  punishment  of  all  in- 
fractions thereof,  and  the  conservation  of  the 
public  peace,  order  and  safety;  (2)  the  preser- 
vadon  of  property  ri^ts,  the  adjudication  of 
disputes  and  controversies  between  individuals, 
corporarions  and  states,  and  the  determination 
of  all  kinds  of  legal  actions  commonly  known 

The  establishment  of  law  courts,  the  growth 
ard  gradual  increase  of  their  jurisdiction  and 
power  has  marked,  step  by  stej),  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  the  increase  of  personal  liberty,  the 
rigbts  of  individuals  to  enjov  afid  to  hold  prop- 
erty, and  to  maintain  suits  tor  the  preservation 
and  enforcement  of  their  civil  liberties  and 
Uie  free  and  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  their 
personal  and  real  property.    Almost  every  gain 


jurisdiction  represented  the  acquirement  by  _.. 
dividuals  of  increased  liberty  and  tbe  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property  rights,  coupled  with  tne 
curtailing  of  the  prero^tives  of  the  king, 
springing  from  the  acouisition  by  the  people  of 
some  great  charter  enlarging  their  liberties. 

EngU'li  Courts.— In  very  early  days  in 
England  and  In  many  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, all  of  the  powftr  and  jurisdiction  now 
tietd  by  the  taw  courts  was  vested  in  and  exer- 
cised by  the  king  or  the  executive  ruler,  com- 
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monljr  described  as  the  throne.  This  was  also 
true  in  the  primitive  administration  of  law 
amon^  the  ancients.  Such  judicial  powers  were 
exercised  by  the  executive  in  early  Rome  and 
were  delegated  to  many  of  the  subordinate  ofli- 
'cers.  In  me  states  of  Greece  the  king  or  chief 
magistrate  was  not  alone  a  military  leader,  but 
was  also  the  chief  judicial  oflicer,  as  is  the 
case  now  in  Oriental  autocracies  where  the 
sovereign  appoints  deputies  to  act  as  judees 
subject  to  his  riglit  of  review  on  appeal.  This 
is  me  system  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  in 
Persia  and  Turkey,  where  the  deputies  of  the 
shah  and  the  sultan  respectively  govern  the 
various  states  and  administer  the  Taws.  The 
early  English  kings  held  almost  absolute  judicial 
power;  they  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
courts  of  law.  The  sole  executive  and  judicial 
authority  over  whatever  law  there  was,  free 
from  the  will  of  the  kin^,  vested  in  his  person 
and  was  exercised  by  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  individual  ownership  and  personal  liberties 
were  subordinated  to  his  absolute  whim  and 
caprice.  As  a  legal  fiction  the  king  was  con- 
sidered, even  after  the  courts  had  assumed  a 
large  measure  of  independence,  the  head  of  the 
court,  and  in  such  sense  the  long  is  so  treated 
purely  as  a  matter  of  fiction  at  the  present  time 
in  England,  for  in  that  country  and  throughout 
Great  Britain  all  writs  run  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  That  the  administration  of  justice  was 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  English  king  in 
early  times  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Idng  himself  sat  on  circuit  even  as  late  as  the 
rule  of  Edward  IV.  Regular  courts  had  then 
been  established  but  authority  was  still  vested  in 
the  king  to  participate  personally  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  courts.  King  James  I  exercised 
what  has  been  frequently  termed  the  last  judi- 
cial act  of  an  English  monarch  when  he  settled 
the  controversieslietween  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  first  step  toward  the  separation  of  the 
■■'■■'  "  ■  ■'      ested 


pelled  to  sign  the  Magna  Charts,  or  Great  Char- 
ter, in  I21S.  By  the  Great  Charter  the  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  court  following  the 
king's  person  was  remedied,  as  far  as  private 
litigation  was  concerned,  by  the  provision  that 
communia  placita  —  common  pleas  —  should  be 
held  at  some  fixed  place,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  estatv- 
lished  in  England  and  that  the  independence  of 
the  courts  became  a  vested  right  of  the  people, 

John  Richard  Green,  in  his  'History  of  the 
English  People,'  after  commenting  on  the 
vagueness  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Great  Qiarter  says:  'But  all  vagueness  ceases 
when  the  Charter  passes  on  to  deal  with  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  at  large,  their  right  to 
justice,  to  security  of  person  and  property,  and* 
to  good  government.*  He  also  wntes ;  'A 
memorable  article  that  lies  at  the  base  of  our 
whole  judicial  system  ran,  'No  freeman  shall 
be  seized,  or  imprisoned  or  dispossessed,  or 
outlawed,  or  in  any  way  brought  to  niin;_we 
will  not  go  against  any  man  or  send  against 
him,  save  by  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
die  law  of  the  land.'  ■ 

Another  section  of  the  Great  Charter  reads 
as  follows :  «To  no  man  will  we  sell  or  deny, 
or  delay,  right  or  justice." 

In  summing  up  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
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Great  Gtarter,  Mr.  Green  writes:  'The  great 
reforms  of  the  past  are  now  fonnally  recog- 
nized; judges  of  assize  were  to  hold  their  cir- 
cuits four  times  in  the  year,  and  the  long's 
court  was  no  longer  to  follow  the  king  on  his 
wanderings  over  the  realm,  but  to  sit  in  a  fixed 
place.' 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  I  judicial  re- 
forms of  great  importance  were  brought  about. 
The  King  s  Court  was  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct tribunals:  (1)  The  Court  of  Excheqtier, 
which  took  cognizance  of  alt  cases  in  which  the 
rwal  revenues  were  concerned.  (2)  The  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  for  the  trial  of  suits  be- 
tween private  persons.  (3)  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  which  had  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  that  affected  the  sovereign  as  well  as  in 
pleas  to  the  Crown,  or  criminal  cases  that  were 
expressly  reserved  for  his  decision.  Each  of 
these  courts  was  provided  with  a  distinct  staff 
of   judges. 

Another  judicial  reform  of  even  greater  im- 

Ertance  was  the  establishment,  in  the  reign  of 
[ward  I,  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction,  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  common  law.  By  this 
measure  was  brought  into  existence  the  equity 
side  of  the  court,  and  by  it  the  courts  were 
enabled  to  ^ve  more  adequate  relief  in  many 
cases  of  injustice.  The  king,  in  whom,  as 
above  statea,  the  judicial  power  vested,  dele- 
gated bis  judicial  authority  to  the  several  courts 
of  law  by  means  of  a  ■writ.*  No  case  could 
be  instituted  in  a  court  of  law  except  by  the 


purchase  of  the  pro^r  writ.  The  common- 
law  courts  acquired  jurisdiction  in  each  par- 
ticular case  by  virtue  of  the  uiril,  woicb 
could  only  be  issued  in  cases  already  pro- 
vided for  and  found  in  the  registry  of  writs,  or 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  11.  By  a  narrow 
construction  of  the  statute  of  Westminster  II, 
the  writs  issued  by  the  clerks  failed  to  give 
proper  redress,  and  often,  because  of  techmcaU- 
ties,  no  redress  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
always  intended  that  they  should  give  complete 
remedy  because  that  meant  simply  a  residuum 
of  judicial  power  remaining  with  the  king,  not 
as  yet  delegated  to  any  of  the  courts.  Hence, 
applications  for  relief  were  allowed  to  be  made 
to  the  king,  or  what  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  to  his  chancellor.  The  litigant  would  go 
to  the  chancellor  and  say,  ■The  Courts  tell  me 
that  the  writ  issued  by  your  clerk  does  not  suit 
my  case.  Your  clerk  says  he  has  no  other  writ 
to  sell  me.  Writ  or  no  writ,  I  appeal  to  you 
for  justice.*  This  was  in  substance  the  i>eti- 
tion  addressed  to  the  chancellor,  who,  besides 
being  the  keeper  of  the  king's  seal  and  his  sec- 
retary, was  also  known  as  the  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience,  and  in  constant  attendance 
upon  his  person.  Ways  and  means  were  devised 
for  granting  relief  in  cases  where  the  common- 
'  law  writs  had  failed.  In  this  way  grew  up  a 
form  of  relief  and  a  system  that  has  evolved 
during  the  centuries  into  what  is  now  known 
as  the  equity  jurisprudence.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  parliamentary  government,  the 
courts  took  their  law  from  the  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  their  jurisdiction  was  constantly 
widened  and  increased  by  the  manv  legislative 
acts  that  were  adopted  from  time  to  time. 

The  judges  of  all  the  courts  were  appointed 
by  the  king  and  could  be  removed  by  him  at 
will,  until  during  the  reign  of  William  III 
(1701),  it  was  enacted  that  the  commissions  of 


the  judges  diould  be  g)tamd«t  se  bent  aetserwi 
instead  of  durimtt  bene  plaeilo,  as  formerly, 
and  they  could  be  removed  only  by  an  address 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  chancellor, 
who  presided  over  the  equity  jurisdiction,  bc~ 
came  subject  to  removal  by  the  king  at  pleasure, 
his  office  being  by  political  tenure. 

It,  will  accordm^  be  seen  that  it  was  not 
tmtil  'the  tenure  of  judicial  office  was  made  in- 
dependent of  the  king  and  the  s^Ktration  of  the 
judiciary  from  the  executive  » —   — ■* — "" 


were  brou^t  about  that  the  courts  « „„ 

ized  and  nrni^  established  tmder  the  system 
which  prevailed  for  two  centuries  prior  thereto 
and  so  continued  until  modified  by  the  Jndicar 
ture  Act  of  1873, 

Prior  to  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  the 
superior  courts  of  Elngland  consisted  of  the 
commoa-law  courts ;  namely,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  (called  Queen's  Bench  in  the 
rdgn  of  a  queen),  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  These  three 
courts  were  of  about  the  same  importance  and 
rank,  althou^  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 
looked  upon  as  having  a  pre-eminence,  because 
the  chief  justice  thereof  was  styled  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  In  addition  to  these 
common-law  courts,  there  was,  on  the  equity 
side,  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  Other 
courts  were  the  Admiralty,  Probate  and  Divorce 
Courts,  and  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
There  was  also  a  court  known  as  the  Jumdal 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Court 
for  the  Consideration  of  Crown  Clases  Reserved. 
The  House  of  Lords  exercised  the  hi^est  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. 

By  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  which  went 
into  effect  in  1875,  there  was  established  the 
Supreme  Court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  two 
permanent  divisions;  one  division^  under  the 
name  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  has  and 
exercises  original  jurisdiction  in  proceedings 
formerly  brought  in  the  common  uw,  equity, 
admiralty,  probate,  divorce  and  bsinkruptcy 
courts  hereinbefore  mentioned.  Thil  court  also 
exen:ises  certain  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
inferior  courts,  lliis  act,  which  created  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  provided  for  the 
administra.tion  of  law  and  equity  concurrently. 
Every  coart  has  power  to  grant  whatever  form 
of  relief  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require 
whether  legal  or  equitable. 

The  Hi^  Coon  of  Justice  is  divided  into 
sections  named  after  the  old  courts;  namely,  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  aiid  the  Probate,  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  Division.  The  Chancery  Division's 
main  work  is  the  equity  business,  but  its  powers 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  subject  mat- 
ter. The  Kind's  Bench  Division  tries  civil 
cases,  with  or  without  a  jury,  exercises  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
County  Courts  and  magistrates.  The  Probata 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  decides  as  to 
the  validity  of  wills,  grants  divorces  and  man- 
ages the  admiralty  business. 

The  Chancery  Division  consists  of  five  jus- 
tices, with  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  president; 
the  King's  Bench  Division  consists  of  14  jus- 
tices and  the  Lord  Qiief  Justice  as  president; 
and  the  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiral^  d- 
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vuioD  consists  of  two  judges.  The  criminal 
inrisdiction  of  the  court  ij  exercised  entirely 
by  the  King's  Bench  Division. 

Th«  other  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Jodicature  was  established  under  the  name  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Court  of  Appeal  has 
appellate  juriscuctioii,  with  such  original  juri»- 
dictioD  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  dispose 
of  cases  on  appeal.  It  consists  of  four  ex  oSi- 
cb  judges  ana  five  ordinary  judges,  ^pointed 
by  tetters  patent  The  Court  of  Appeal  is  the 
superior  court  of  record  and  the  highest  court 
of  ^qteal  except  the  House  of  Lords.  In  hear- 
ing eccksiastical  appeals  the  conrt  is  composed 
of  judges  and  assessors,  the  latter  being  arch- 
bishops or  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  addition  to  these  high  courts  of  England 
there  are  many  inferior  courts  of  criminal  and 
dvil  jurisdiction.  The  lowest  of  crijninal 
courts  is  that  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  sitting 
singly;  sometimes  the  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
two  or  more  sitting  at  the  same  time,  constitute 
a  Court  of  Pet^  Sessions  and  may  dispose  in 
a  summary  way  of  minor  offenses.  Justices  at 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  commis- 
sioned to  detennine  felonies  and  other  oSeaaes,. 
not  including  treason,  murder,  forgery  and  big- 
any.  These  and  other  more  serious  ofienses  are 
reserved  for  the  superior  courts.  The  Assize 
Courts,  so  called,  sit  in  general  in  each  county 
twice  a  year,  Sometimes  several  counties  are 
united  together  for  the  Assize  Court  In  Lon- 
don there  is  a  high  criminal  court  known  as  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  and  there  are  many 
inferior  criminal  courts  Imown  as  Police  Courts, 
The  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  g^ral  super- 
vision over  all  criminal  jurisdiction  and  all 
criminal  courts.    * 

There  are  a  number  of  civil  courts  of  in- 
ferior jurisdiction,  in  which  small  claims  may 
be  litigated.  These  are  the  County  Courts  and 
(he  Borough  Courts  of  Record.  The  County 
Courts  are  of  ancient  origin,  but  have  been 
recmistituted  and  changed  from  time  to  time. 
Their  pracbce  and  jurisdiction  is  now  regulated 
by  the  County  Courts  Act  of  1888. 

The  civil  courts  at  the  present  time  are  the 
County  Courts,  ihc  Borough  Courts  of  Record, 
die  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  Court  of  Ap|>eal, 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Cotmdl 
bears  appeals  in  ecclesiastical  matten  and  also 
from  the  colonics. 

The  House  of  Lords :  Appeal  still  lies  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  judicial  body  Icnown 
hy  this  name,  not  to  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  criminal  courts  now  are  the  Magistrate 
Courts,  the  Borough  Courts  of  puarter  Ses- 
sions, the  Assises,  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
die  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  Hi^  Court 
of  Justice  and  the  Court  for  the  Confiidention 
of  Crown  Cases  Reserved. 

The  Court  for  the  Consideration  oi  Crown 
Cases  Reserved  is  at  present  the  only  criminal 
coon  of  appeaL  It  deals  only  with  points  of 
law  lubtnitted  to  it  by  the  judge  who  preyed 
at  die  trial. 

Conrts  In  the  United  States.— The  judicial 
system  of  the  United  States,  like  the  govcm- 
raent,  is  of  two  kinds.  It  consists  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  provided  for  by  the  Pedeml  Consti- 
tution and  created  and  deriving  their  powers 
fnan  Congress,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  several 


States,  created  by  the  States  and  provided  with 
laws  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
All  of  these  courts  follow  the  common  law, 
except  where  it  has  been  repealed  or  statutory 
laws  provided  in  the  place  of  the  common  law. 
The  judges  of  the  Federal  courts,  including 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  judges  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  hold  ofhce  during  good  behavior, 
their  appointment  bein^  for  life.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  while  having  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  certain  specified  cases,  is 
the  highest  court  of  appeal.  The  Federal  courts 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "United  States 

Ftderai  Coiwfj,— The  Federal  courts  at 
present  are  the  District  Courts,  the  Circuit 
Conrts  of  Appeals,  the  Court  of  Claims,  the 
Court  of  Custom  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into  judicial 
districts,  which  districts  comprise  a  State  or 
Territory  or  a  portion  of  a  State,  it  beii^ 
necessaiy  to  divide  the  largest  States  into  sev- 
eral districts,  hy  the  Jndicial  Code  of  1911, 
each  district  is  provided  with  a  District  Court, 
for  which  there  is  appointed  at  least  one  judge, 
who  is  called  a  District  Judge  and  who  receives 
a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year.  These  District  Courts 
exercise  equity,  common  law,  criminal,  admi' 
ralty  and  bankruptcy  jurisdiction.  Their  juris- 
diction covers  suits  wnen  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy exceeds  $3,000  and  arises  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  taws  of  the  United  States,  or 
under  treaties,  or  between  citizens  of  different 
S^tates,  or  between  citizens  of  a  State  and  for- 
eign states,  or  citizens  of  foreign  states;  all 
suits  brought  by  the  United  States;  all  crimes 
and  offenses  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stales ;  admiralty  and  maritime  causes ;  all 
prizes  brought  to  the  United  States;  all  cases 
under  the  internal  revenue,  custom  and  tonnage 
laws,  under  the  postal  laws,  under  patent,  copy- 
right and  trade-mark  laws ;  all  cases  under  the 
interBtatt  commerce  laws,  immigration  laws  and 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  suits  against  trusts 
and  monopolies.  District  Courts  existed  prior 
to  1911,  but  they  were  of  limited  jurisdiction. 
By  the  Act  of  1911,  the  District  Courts,  then 
constituted,  became  the  court  of  original  juris- 
diction in  the  respective  districts. 

The  other  Federal  courts  are  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Territorial  Courts  and  the  Conrt  of  Cus- 
tom Appeals.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  IXs- 
trict  of  Columbia  has  jurisdiction  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  State  courts  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  Federal  District  Court  It  consists 
of  a  chief  justice  and  associate  justices.  The 
District  of  Columbia  has  a  Court  of  Appe^s, 

The  Court  of  Claims  consists  of  five  judges 
and  has  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all 
claims  against  the  United  States,  founded  upon 
ajiy  law  of  Coi^ress  or  regulation  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  or  upon  any  contract,  ex[M«ss 
or  implied,  entered  into  with  or  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  can  also  be  called  upon  to  determine 
claims  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by  Congress, 
also  all  set-ofTs,  counterclaims,  claims  of  dam- 
age or  other  demand  whatsoever  on  the  part  of 
the  government  against  any  persons  making 
claims  against  the  government  in  that  court. 

The   Court  of   Custwn  Appeals  consists^^f 
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live  judges  and  has  jurisdiction  on  appeal  as  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  customs  revenues 
and  duties. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Porto  Rico  and  all  the  Territories  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  the 
Spanish- American  War,  have  been  provided 
with  a  court,  usually  called  the  District  Court, 
with  general  junsdiction  similar  to  the  State 
courts.  Most  of  the  Territories  are  also  pro- 
vided with  a  Sui)renie  Court,  which  exercises 
appellate  jurisdiction,  althourii,  for  some  of  the 
Territories,  provision  is  made  for  an  'appeal  to 
one  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals. 

In  1910  there  was  established  the  Commerce 
Court  to  hear  appeals  in  cases  affecting  the  in- 
terstate commerce  laws.  This  court  was  abol- 
ished in  1913. 

Cirniil  CourU  of  AffeaU.—  Tbt  United 
States  is  divided  into  nine  judicial  circuits. 
Each  circuit  comprises  several  States.  In  1891 
there  was  established  in  each  cir-cuit  a  new  court 
called  the  Grcuit  Court  of  Appeals.  These  nine 
new  courts  were  given  only  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. There  had  existed  [trior  thereto  in  each 
circuit  a  Qrcuit  Court  which  exercised  an  ex- 
tensive original  jurisdiction  and  also  an  inter- 
mediary appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  then  ex- 
isting District  Courts.  The  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appals  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  court  there  was  such  an  accumniation 
of  appeals  that  a  case  could  not  be  heard  for 
years,  and  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
determination  of  cases,  thereby  more  speedily 
rendering  justice  to  litigants.  Inese  courts  have 
admirably  accomplished  the  double  purpose 
which  caused  their  creation. 

All  appellate  jurisdiction  was  Anally  taken 
from  the  original  Circuit  Courts,  thereby  re- 
moving a  source  of  delay  in  the  determination 
of  cases,  and  in  1911  the  Circuit  Courts  were 
abolished,  and  the  District  Courts,  then  consti- 
tuted, were  given  the  original  junsdiction  pos- 
sessed by  the  Circuit  Courts. 

A  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  consists  of  three 
judges,  two  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum. 
There  are  appointed  by  the  President  circuit 
judges  for  each  circuit,  who  receive  $7,000  a 
^ar.  Most  of  the  circuits  have  three  circuit 
judges,  but  provision  is  made  by  the  statute  for 
district  judges  also  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals ;  it  beit%  expresslj' 
provided,  however,  that  no  district  judge  can 
hear  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  any  case 
which  he  decided  in  the  District  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  associate  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  each  assigned  to  a  cir- 
cuit and  are  competent  to  sit  as  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  This  rwht  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  j  ustices. 

The  Circut  Courts  of  Appeals  exercise  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  from  the  district  and  other 

llie  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
is  final  in  alt  cases^  where  jurisdiction  is  de- 
pendent upon  diversity  of  citiicnship,  In  patent, 
copyright,  revenue,  criminal  and  admiralty 
cases.  By  the  making  of  their  decisions  linal, 
relief  was  afforded  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  cases.  In  or- 
der, however,  that  full  and  complete  justice  may 
be  done,  whenever  special  cases  arise,  requir- 
ing further  and   special  consideration,  provi- 


sion was  made  by  Congress  for  a  hearing  of 
any  such  cases  by  the  Supreme  Court;  it  being 
provided  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  may 
certify  any  question  of  law  concerning  which  it 
desires  the  instruction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  may  order  any  case  to  be 
certified  to  it  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  review  and  determination. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Suprone  Court  in 
constitutional  cases  has  not  been  disturbed.  An 
E^ipeal,  therefore,  can  be  taken  direct  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  District  Court  in  any 
case  involviiK  the  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  any  case  in  which 
the  constitutionality  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  vahdity  or  construction  of  any 
treaty  is  involved,  and  in  airy  case  in  which  the 
constitution  or  law  of  a  State  is  claimed  to  be 
in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

As  the  Federal  as  well  as  the  State  courts 
are  the  outgrowth  of  die  English  system  of 
judicial  tribunals,  drawing  their  precedents  from 
the  common  law,  and  being  in  a  measure,  so  far 
as  (iractice  and  precedents  are  concerned,  a 
continuation  of  the  English  colonial  courts, 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  they  have  an 
equity  and  common-law  side. 

Stale  Courfj.— The  several  States  of  the 
Union  have  a  system  of  courts  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Federal  courts  and  those  of  £i%- 
land.  Each  State  has  a  court  of  last  resort, 
which  hears  and  determines  all  questions  of  law 
and  equity  on  appeal  from  the  trial  court  The 
highest  court  in  most  of  the  States  is  named 
&e  Suprone  Court,  although  in  many  of  the 
States,  like  New  York,  for  instance,  the  court  of 
last  resort  is  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Supreme 
Courts  in  the  State  of  New  York  being  trial 
courts,  similar  in  jurisdiction  to  the  Superior 
or  Circuit 'Courts  in  many  of  the  States.  The 
judges  of  these  State  courts  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  years  by  popular  vote,  like  other  officers. 
The  State  courts  have  a  separate  criminal  and 
dvil  jurisdiction,  and  the  court  of  final  appeal 
in  each  State  settles  all  questions  on  appeal 
except  where  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  set  up. 

Each  counh*  in  the  separate  States  has  its 
probate  and  other  minor  courts,  and  disposes  ot 
crimes  and  civil  actions  committed  within  the 
county.  The  counties  and  towns  in  each  coun^ 
have  justices  of  the  [teacc  and  minor  courts  of 
limited  jurisdiction,  like  those  of  the  English 
system,  which  dispose  of  minor  offenses  and  de- 
termine civil  actions.  The  justices  of  the  peace 
are  usually  committing  magistrates,  who  issue 
warrants  of  arrest  hold  preliminary  hearings 
and  commit  offenders  to  await  the  action  of 
the  grand  jury  or  the  disposition  of  their  cases 
by  courts  higher  in  criminal  jurisdiction. 

In  the  large  cities  and  towns  there  are  many 
police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  to 
perform  the  same  duties.  In  scmie  towns  and 
dties  the  magistrates  and  police  justices  are 
elected,  and  in  others  they  at^  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York.  There  are 
also  in  each  city  minor  courts  which  hear  and 
determine  civil  actions. 

Where  a  prisoner  is  held  1^  a  magistrate  for 
trial,  and  is  subsequently  indicted,  he  or  she  is 
placed  on  trial  on  the  mdictment  found,  in  a 
court  of  record  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and, 
upon  conviction,  appeals  in  capital  cases  directly 
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to  the  court  of  last  resort  The  decision  of  die 
court  of  lait  reaort  is  final  unlets  an  infraclion 
ai  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
alleged,  and  the  case  is  then  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme G^urt  of  the  United  St»tes.  In  case  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  finds  that 
a  constitutional  right  has  been  violated,  it  orders 
a  new  trial  of  the  prisoner.  In  the  event  of  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  prisoner  the  sentence 
imposed  by  the  trial  court  is  carried  out 

A  sinular  rale  follows  in  cases  of  civil  suit 
■when  the  final  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Such  appeals  frnn 
the  State  conrts  to  Uie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  usually  go  up  on  a  writ  of  error. 

There  are,  however,  in  many  of  the  State 
courts  intermediary  courts  of  appeal,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  the 
^peltate  Division  of  (he  Supreme  Court,  which 
disposes  of  many  appeals,  and  from  whose  de- 
cision there  is  no  absolute  r^t  to  vpeal, 
except  in  those  cases  provided  for  in  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
For  instance,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  as  a- 
matter  of  right  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  where 
there  is  directly  involved  the  construction  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  or 
,  that  of  the  United  States,  or  where  one  or  more 
of 'the  justices  of  the  Appellate  Division  dissents 
from  the  decision  of  the  court 

N«w  York  Courta.— In  the  State  of  New 
York  the  trial  courts  for  dvil  actions  are  the 
Supreme  Courts;  the  Court  of  Clums;  the 
County  Courts  in  each  coun^,  except  New 
York;  the  Surrogates'  Courts  m  each  connty; 
the  City  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
the  Ci^  Courts  of  certain  other  cities;  Courts 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  each  town  and  in 
certain  cities  and  villages  (none  in  New  York 
city)  ;  the  Municipal  Courts  of  the  Gty  of  New 
York  and  of  several  other  cities. 

The  trial  courts  for  criminal  matters  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  the  Courts  of  General 
Sessions,  for  capitat  cases  and  otber  felonies 
and  also  misdemeanors;  the  Courts  of  Special 
Sessions,  for  cases  of  misdemeanors  and  such 
cas«s  as  are  specially  directed  to  be  tried  in  such 
coDrts;  Coturty  Courts,  with  both  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction ;  Ma^strates'  Courts  and 
Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

As  the  aty  of  New  York,  second  to  London, 
is,  probBbljr,  the  home  of  more  courts  than  any 
odier  aW  in  the  world,  a  brief  resumi  of  the 
courts  of  the  city  of  New  York  may  not  be  out 
of  jrfacc  here.  The  borough  of  Manhattan,  of 
the  cihr  of  New  York,  contains  the  largest 
judioal  system  of  the  metropoFis;  the  same 
^slem  is  carried  out  in  the  other  boroughs  of 
the  city,  the  number  of  parts  in  the  courts  in 
thoM  borou^s  being,  however,  considerably  less 
in  number. 

There  are  18  Trial  Terms  and  eight  Special 
Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  sittini^  in 
the  borou^  of  Manhattan ;  all  these  parts,  with 
the  exception  of  one  (Trial  Term,  Part  I, 
Criminal  Term)  sit  or  are  housed  in  the  County 
Courthouse,  known  also  as  the  Supreme  Court- 
bouses  The  two  parts  of  the  Surrogate's  Court 
sit  in  the  Hall  of  Records. 

Tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  law  and  equity  tn- 
chidea  "all  the  jurisdiction  which  was  possessed 
and  exercised  1^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Col- 
ony  of   New  York,  at  any  time^  and  by  the 


Court  of  Chancery  in  Ei^land  on  the  4th  day 
of  July,  1776;  with  the  exceptions,  additions 
and  limitations,  created  and  imposed  1^  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State.  Subject  to 
these  exceptions  and  limitations,  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  has  all  the  power  and  au> 
tbority  of  each  of  these  courts,  and  exercises 
the  same  in  like  manner.'  Certain  courts, 
known  as  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
Superior  Courts  and  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  the  latter  a  criminal  court,  were 
abolished  31  Dec.  1895,  and  their  jurisdictioa 
transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Special  terms  for  the  hearing  of  litigated, 
non-enumerated  motions  (Special  Term,  Fart  I) 
and  for  ex  parte  business  (Special  Term,  Part 
II)  are  held  in  the  County  Courthouse  m  the 
borou^  of  Ma-nhattan  every  court  day  in  the 


month  in  all  or  several  of  the  special  partial 
beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month, 
except  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep< 
tember. 

Trial  Terms,  for  the  trial  of  jur;  cases,  are 
held  in  all  or  in  nearly  all  of  the  trial  parts  at 
the  County  Courthouse,  each  month,  begin- 
ning on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  except 
in  me  months  of  July,  August  and  September. 
Trial  Term,  Part  I,  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases  is  held  at  the  Criminal  Courts  Building. 

Tht  Abf€llate  Division  of  Iht  Supreme 
Courl, —  Tnis  court  holds  its  sessions  in  the 
Appellate  Division  Courthouse.  There  is  but 
one  term  each  year;  tliis  -term  usually  be^ns 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October  and  lasts 
through  the  month  of  Jtme,  with  ihort  re- 
cesses. Its  jurisdiction  is  appellate  and  is  final, 
except  in  cases  duly  certified  by  it  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  Appellate  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
sits  in  the  County  Courthouse.  It  is  presided 
over  by  three  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  are  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
justices  of  the  Appellate  Division  sitting  in  the 
First  Department.  This  court  hears  appeals 
from  judgments  and  orders  of  the  City  Court 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  the  Gty  of  New  York,  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
Appellate  Division  from  a  decision  of  the  Ap- 

¥tl]ate  Term  if  the  justices  of  the  Appell^ 
erm  or  a  justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  in 
tbe  same  department  allows  die  appeal. 

Surrogate's  Court.— The  Surrogate's  Court 
for  the  boroDgh  of  Manhattan,  county  of  Mew 
York,  has  two  parts  or  terms,  a  Trial  Term  and 
a  Special  Term.  All  contested  probate  proceed- 
ings must  be  disposed  of  at  the  Trial  Term. 
Motions  may  be  heard  at  the  Special  Term. 
The  court  has  tbe  power  to  take  proof  of  wills, 
to  admit  wills  to  probate  and  to  revoke  pro< 
bate;  to  grant  and  revoke  letters  testamentary 
and  of  administration,  to  direct  and  control  tbe 
conduct  and  settle  the  accounts  of  executors  and 
administrators;  to  administer  justice  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  affairs  of  descedenls,  accord- 
statutory  provi 


fork  holds  its  sessions  in  the  brown 
building,  known  as  No.  32  Chambers  street, 
borough  of  Manhattan,  ci^  of  New  Yoik. 
The  jurisdicdoB,  in  general,  of  tins  court  is 
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Terms.  The  court  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Marine  Court  and  still  has  jurisdiction  in  cer- 
tain specified  causes  of  action  known  as  marine 
CAUSES  (Code,  sec.  317). 

The  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  New 
York  corresponds  to  a  oourt  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  oUier  sections  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  it  has,  however^  no  criminal  jurisdiction. 
It  has  jurisdiction,  with  certain  exceptions,  of 
actions  where  the  amount  claimed  in  the  stun- 
raons  does  not  exceed  $1,000,  exchisive  of  in- 
terest and  costs;  also  of  summary  proceedings 
authorized  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  to 
recover  the  possession  of  real  property  situated 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  district  where  the 
anriication  is  made.  The  city  of  New  York, 
that  is  the  Greater  New  York;  is  divided  into 
24  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  session  of  the 
court  is  held.  Nine  of  the  districts  are  within 
the  iMirou^  of  Manhattan,  and  in  this  borou^ 
the  courts  sit  every  court  day  during  10  months 
of  the  year;  durmg  the  months  of  July  and 
August  the  court  is  held  only  on  such  days  as 
the  Justice  presiding-  in  each  district  designates. 

The  criminal  courts  in  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan, city  of  Neit  York,  are  as  follows : 
Trial  Term,  Part  I,  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace; 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  the  Peace;  the 
Children's  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
and  the  City  Magistrates'  Court. 

The  first  named  court,  namely,  Trial  Term, 
Part  t,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  jurisdiction 
to  try  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  triable 
within  the  county  of  New  York  and  to  deliver 
the  jails  of  the  county,  according  to  law,  of  all 
prisoners  therein.  The  court  sits  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Court  Building.  It  has,  apparently,  become 
the  custom  to  send  to  this  court  for  trial  cases 
whic^  are  conudered  of  great  importance  or 
which  are  expected  to  teike  a  long  time  for  the 
trial. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions  sits  in  the 
Criminal  Courthouse;  it  is  divided  into  six 
inrts;  there  are  seven  judges,  who  sit  in  rota- 
tion and  who  are  called  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions.  The  six  parts  have  co-or- 
dinate jurisdiction.  Each  part  may  be  held 
each  month  and  continue  as  long  as  the  public 
interest  may  require.  This  court  has  power  to 
hear,  determine  and  punish  all  crimes  which 
arc  triable  in  the  county  of  New  York,  in- 
cluding crimes  punishable  by  death  or  iinpris- 
onment  for  life.  Every  person  convicted  in 
this  court  of  a  capital  offense  has  an  absolute 
rig^t  of  appeal. 

The  Court  of  Special  Sessions  holds  its  ses- 
uons  in  the  Criminal  Court  Building.  There 
are  six  parts  and  11  justices.  Three  justices 
sit  in  each  part.  There  are  no  jury  trials  in 
this  court  The  accused,  when  he  appears  be- 
fore the  committing  magistrate,  has  the  right 
to  elect  whether  he  shall  be  tried  in  this  court 
or  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions;  if  he 
dects  to  be  tried  in  this  court,  his  election  must 


circuit  part  and  sits  in  whatever  county  of  the 
Greater  New  York  city  the  press  of  business 
nay  require.    The  Court  of  Special  Sessions 


has  in  the  first  instance  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  all  misdemeanors  committed  within  the 
county,  except  libel. 

The  Ckiidren's  Court  of  tht  City  of  New 
York, —  This  court  is  presided  over  by  five 
juc^es,  one  sitting  in  each  of  the  five  counties 
or  boroughs  of  the  city  of  New  Yoik.  In  tha 
borough  of  Manhattan  the  court  is  held  every 
day  in  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays 
and  legal  hoUdays. 

City  Magiitrate^  Courti. —  These  courts  are 
presided  over  by  42  magistrates;  they  are  di- 
vided into  two  boards,  one  for  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the  other  for  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond. 
The  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
Twenty-three  reside  in  the  boroughs  of  M»i- 
hattan  and  the  Bronjt.  Twelve  parts  s^  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan.  These  courts  have  ju- 
risdiction to  summarily  pnnish  those  charged 
with  petty  oflFenses  and  to  commit  or  hold  oth- 
ers to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  Parts 
of  this  court  are  known  as  the  Women's  Night 
Court,  the  Men's  Night  Court,  the  Donestic 
Relations  Court,  the  Traffic  Court  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Term  Court  Special  matters  are  re- 
ferred to  the  various  parts. 

Supreme  Court  ot  the  United  States. —  . 
The  supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  cre- 
ated in  1789  after  much  discussion  and  consid- 
eration and  after  many  attacks  had  been  made 
upon  its  proposed  jurisdiction,  now^  consists  of 
nine  -<— *-^—    -.•-i-.^-...-  •^-  r-'ui^-   ~  — 
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$15,000  a  year.  The  justices  have  a  retiring 
pension  of  the  same  amount  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  70  years.  The  Court  has  original  juris- 
diction in  all  Oses  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consms.  and  those  actions 
m  which  a  State  is  a  party.  It  has  ai>pcllate 
jurisdiction,  which  is  final,  and  from  its  de- 
cisions diere  is  no  appeal.  It  even  has  the 
power  to  declare  void  acts  of  Congress,  or  of 
the  States,  which  it  finds  in  conflict  with  the 
Federal  Constitution.  This  great  court  has  al- 
ways upheld  the  national  character  of  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  has,  while  indicating  the 
national  policy,  carefully  guarded  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  several  States.  Its  decisions  have 
not  been  confined  to  narrow  questions  of  com- 
mercial law,  but  have  interpreted  the  Constitu- 
tion and  established  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Within  the  great  powers  exercised  by  it,  it  re- 
stricts congressional  acts  to  constitutional  lim- 
its. Its  jurisdiction  extends  over  sovereign 
States  as  well  as  over  the  humblest  of  its  citi- 
zens. It  has  power  to  annul  the  statutes  of 
any  State  in  the  Union  whenever  any  such 
statute  violates  the  Constitution  and  is  in  vio- 
lence to  civil  rif^ht,  the  contracts,  the  currency 
or  the  intercourse  of  the  people. 

Hampton  L.  Carson,  in  his  'History  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,'  says:  "The 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  the  crowning  marvel  of  the 
wonders  wrou^t  by  the  statesmanship  of 
America.  In  truth  the  creation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  with  its  appellate  powers  was  the  great- 
est conception  of  die  Constitutioru  It  embmSed 
the  loftiest  ideas  of  moral  and  legal  power. 


and  although  its  prototype  existed  in  the  su' 
peHor  courts  of  the  various  Slates,  yet  the 
majestic  proportions  to  which  the  stnicture  was 
carried  became  sublime.  No  product  o£  gov 
enuncDt,  either  here,  or  elsewhere,  has  ever 
ttpproached  it  in  grandeur.  Within  its  appro- 
priate sphere  it  is  absolute  in  authority.  From 
its  mandates  there  is  no  appeal.  Its  decree  is 
law.  In  dignity  and  moral  influence  it  out- 
ranks all  other  judicial  tribunals  of  the  world. 
No  court  of  «ither  ancient  or  modem  time  was 
ever  invested  with  such  high  prcrtwatives.' 

The  third  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
courts.  It  embodies  in  three  sections  the  sys* 
tern  from  which  has  been  developed  the  great- 
est and  wisest  judicial  system  ue  worm  has 
ever  known. 

Section  I  vests  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  rou- 
bles the  tenor  of  ofiice  of  all  Federal  judges, 
prescribing  their  good  behavior  and  guarantee- 
ing their  compensation  against  diminution. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority,  to  all 
cases  aflecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls,  to  all  cases  of  achniralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States,  between  a 
State  and  citixens  of  another  State,  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens  of 
the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
dttzens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects.  It  also  provides  that  in  all  cases  affect- 
ing ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls  and  those  in  which  a  State  ^lall  be  a 
party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction.  In  all  other  cases  before  men- 
tioned the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jorisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make.  Section  2  also  provides 
that  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury  and  that  such 
trials  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
crime  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when 
not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall 
be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may, 
as  W  law,  direct 

Section  3  providea:  I.  Treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  in  levying  war 
a^nst  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies. 

Sving  them  aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall 
:  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  an 
confession  in  open  court.  2.  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son, but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  woiIe 
corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  dar- 
ing: the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the 
great  importance  of  such  a  court  as  the  Supreme 
Court  ot  the  United  States  was  discussed.  As 
early  as  May  1783,  Alexander  Hamilton  called 
attention  to  the  grievous  defect  in  the  Arttcies 
of  Confederation  in  failing  to  provide  a  Federal 
court  of  last  reurt,  espedaUy  for  the  oettlc- 


ment  of  matters  involving  foreign  nations.  In 
the  Federalist  he  wrote:  'Laws  are  a  dead  let- 
ter without  courts  which  found  and  define  their 
true  meaning  and  operation.  The  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  to  have  any  force  at  all,  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
Their  true  import,  as  far  as  respects  individuals 
must,  .like  all  other  laws,  be  ascertained  by 
judicial  determination.  To  produce  uniformity 
in  these  determinations  they  ought  to  be  submit- 
ted as  a  last  resort  to  one  supreme  tribunal,  and 
this  tribunal  ought  to  be  instituted  tmder  the 
same  authorities  which  form  the  treaties  them- 
selves.* 

James  Madison  and  other  statesmen  of  that 
day  held  practically  the  same  view.  It  was  from 
such  ideas  as  these  expressed  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  concurred  in  by  his  contemporaries  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  took  its 
rise,  and  whoi  the  main  business  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  was  begun,  28  May  1787,  a. 
inovision  for  the  creation  of  a  national  judi- 
ciary was  suggested,  among  a  series  of  15 
resolutions  relating  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, commonly  known  as  the  Virginia 
plan.  The  clause  relating  to  the  judiciary  pro- 
vided as  follows :  *That  a  national  judiciary 
be  established,  to  consist  of  one  or  more  su- 
preme tribunals,  and  of  inferior  tribunals  to  be 
chosen  by  the  national  legislature.  The  judges 
to  hold  their  office  during  good  behavior,  and 
to  receive  punctually,  at  stated  times,  lixed  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  in  which  no  in- 
crease or  diminution  shall  be  made  so  as  to 
affect  persons  actually  in  office  at  the  time  of 
such  increase  or  diminution;  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  inferior  tribunals  shall  be  to  hear 
and  determine,  in '  the  first  instance,  and  the 
supreme  tribunal  in  the  drmirr  ressort,  ^1 
piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  captures 
from  an  enemy,  cases  in  which  foreigners  or 
citizens  of  other  States  applying  to  such  juris- 
diction may  be  interested,  or  which  respect  the 
collection  of  the  national  revenues,  the  impeach- 
ment of  any  national  officers  and  qucstiona 
which  may  involve  the  national  peace  or  honor" 

A  resolution  that  a  national  judiciary  be 
established  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  con- 
vention, which  was  made  up  chieflv  of  lawyer* 
and  four  judges.  Then  followed  a  vigorous 
and  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  formatian 
and  the  method  of  selecting  the  various  judges. 
John  Rutledge  was  against  establishing  any 
national  tribunal  except  a  single  supreme  one, 
and  he  contended  that  the  State  tribunals 
might   and   ought   to    be    left   in   all    cases   to 

"the  first  instance  as  to   the  right  of 

-, --    the   supreme  national  tribunal.     Ho 

contended  that  to  do  otherwise  was  making  an 
unnecessary  encroachment  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States.  He  was  supported  in  these  con- 
tentions  by  Roger  Sherman.  After  the  various 
plans  and  suggestions  had  been  fully  discussed, 
the  convention  committed  to  the  people  ot  the 
United  States,  on  17  Sept  1787,  the  Constitution, 
containing  the  article  (3)  relative  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

The  first  Congress  to  meet  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  ConstitDtion,  which  was  summoned 
to  meet  in  New  York,  as  the  seat  of  government, 
on  4  March  1789,  did  not  convene  until  the 
beginning  of  Apnl  and  after  the  counting  of 
votes  it  declared  Washington  President-elect. 
His  inauguntiDn   followed   on  30  April,  but 
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there  was  no  Federa]  Judge  to  administer  the 
oath  required  by  the  Constitution  and  this  serv- 
ice was  performed  by  Robert  n.  Livingston, 
the  first  chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
under  the  constitution  of  that  State  of  1777. 
Having-  had  its  attention  called  in  this  striking 
manner  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Federal  gov 
ernment  was  without  a  single  judge.  Congress, 
the  day  after  its  organization,  began  the  pre- 
liminan'  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  judi- 
ciary by  appointing  a  committee,  of  which 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  one  of ,  the  f  ramers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  chairman.  The  judicial 
act  which  set  in  operation  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  courts  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  work  of  Ellsworth. 
It  was  approved  by  Washington,  24  SepL 
1789. 

The  first  section  of  this  act  provides  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall 
consist  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  associate 
justices  (now  increased  to  eight),  any  four  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  shall  hold 
anntully,  at  the  seat  of  govenunent,  two  ses- 
sions, the  one  commencing  the  first  Monday  of 
February  and  the  other  the  first  Monday  of 
August.  The  Senate  promptly  confirmed  Wash- 
ington's appointment  of  John  Jay,  of  New 
Yoili,  to  he  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Washington  appointed  and  the  Senate 
confirmed,  as  associate  justices,  John  Rutledge, 
of  South  Carolina ;  William  Cusbing,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Robert  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland; 
James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  Blair, 
of  Virginia-  Of  these,  Jajr,  Cusbing  and  Harti' 
son  had  served  as  chief  justices  in  their  own 
States;  Rutlcd^e,  Wilson  and  Blair  as  members 
of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution. 
Harrison  dedined  to  serve  and  his  place  was 
afterward  filled  hy  the  appointment  of  James 
Iredell,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  first  Monday  of  February, —  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  month — 1790,  being  the  day 
fixed  for  the  opening  session  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Jus- 
tices Cushing  and  Wilson  appeared  in  the  court 
room,  which  had  been  provided  at  the  Ex- 
change, Federal  Hall  being  occupied  by  Con- 
gress. A  quorum  was  not  present  and  the  court 
adjourned  to  the  following  day,  when,  Justice 
Blair  having  arrived  with  Edmund  Randolph, 
the  first  Attorney-General,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  open  (or  its  first  se»- 
sion.  Chief  Justice  Jay  wore  on  that  occasion 
a  robe  of  black  silk  with  salmon-colored  fac- 
ings on  the  front  and  sleeves.  This  robe  was, 
according  to  family  tradition,  the  academic 
TCwn  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  tne  University  of 
Dublin,  which  had  recently  conferred  this  de- 
cree upon  the  new  chief  justice.  The  associate 
lustices  wore  the  ordinary  black  robes  which 
nave  since  been  used  by  all  the  members  of  the 


.,_s  open.    John  Tucker,  of  Massadiu setts,  

Eq>pointed  first  clerk  of  the  court.  After  a  seal 
had  been  adopted,  the  roll  of  attorneys  and 
counsellors  was  opened.  The  first  name  on  the 
roll  of  counsellors  was  that  of  Elias  Boudinot, 
of  New  Jersey,  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  who 
'i  the,  Coatitieatal  CongreM 


and  later  in  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

After  holding  a  few  formal  sessions  the 
court  adjourned  for  lack  of  business,  10  F<^ 
mary.  In  1791  the  Supreme  Court  was  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
government,  where  it  continued  to  sit  during 
term  time  for  10  years,  the  court  room  being 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  at  the 
comer  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets.  In  1801 
the  court  was  removed  to  'Washington,  where 
it  has  remained  ever  since.  On  the  day  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  city  of  Washington,  4 
Feb.  1801,  John  Marshall  sat  as  Chief  Justice 
for  the  first  time. 

Chief  JtuHces. —  Since  1790  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  had  only  nine 
chief  justices,  namely:  John  Jay,  of  New 
York;  John  liutledge,  of  South  Carolina;  Oli- 
ver Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut;  John  MarshaH, 
of  Virginia;  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Mairland; 
Salmon  P.  Chase  oF  Ohio;  Morrison  R.  Waite, 
of  Ohio;  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Illinois,  and 
Edward  D.  White  of  Louisiana,  who  is  the 
present  Chief  Justice. 


Louisiana,  and  Associate  Justices  Joseph  ] 
Kenna,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  William  R. 
Day,  Willis  Van  Devanter,  Mahlon  Pitney, 
James  Clark  Mc Reynolds,  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
and  John  H,  Oarke. 

Caupbell  Carrikcton. 
COURT,  Pr«MiiUtion  at,  a  formal  pres- 
entation to  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  of 
persons  whose  ofiicial,  social  or  intellectual 
standing  entitles  them  to  that  honor.  It  takes 
place  either  at  Saint  James'  Palace,  at  a  levee, 
intended  for  gentlemen  only,  or  at  Buddni^am 
Palace,  a  drawing-room,  where  both  ladies  and 

Sentlemcn  appear.     The  days  when  levees  and 
rawing-rooms  are  to  be  held  arc  always  an- 
beforehand     It  is  (Ufficult 


Members  of  families  of  the  nobility  and  landed 
gentry,  diplomats,  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  persons  holding  hi^  offices  under 
the  Crown,  judges,  magistrates,  Church  digni- 
taries, oflicers  in  the  army  and  navy,  persons 
who  nave  attained  eminence  of  any  kind,  for- 
eign ambassadors,  members  of  their  staffs  and 
straiwers  of  distinction,  and  the  wives  ^nd 
daugnters  of  the  same  classes,  form  the  larger 
number  of  those  presented  at  levees  and  draw- 
in^rooms.  Persons  are  often  presented  on  en- 
tenng  on  some  office  or  attaining  some  dignity. 
Any  one  who  has  been  once  presented  is  entitled 
to  appear  at  any  future  levee  or  drawing-room 
without  a  new  presentation.  The  whole  arrange- 
ments connected  with  presentations  are  under 
die  supervision  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  in 
whose  office  in  Saint  James'  Palace  information 
is  given  to  all  persons  wishing  to  be  presented. 
The  names  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirirw 
presentation,  and  of  the  ladies,  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  vnio  are  to  present  them,  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  sovereign  for  approval  and 
there  is  a  strict  exclusion  of  persons  of  dam- 


Britiih  subject  who  has  been  presented  at  Saint 
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Junu'  may  on  any  after  occasion  daim  to  be 
presented  I7  liu  fiiitish  Minister  at  any  for- 
eign court.  For  infoirnation  as  to  court  dress 
both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  court  etiquette, 
court  mourning,  etc.,  consult  Am^tage,  Hon. 
Mrs.,  'Old  Court  Customs  and  Uodem  Court 
Rule'  <I<ondon  18B3). 

COURT  OP  APPEALS.  See  Court; 
United  States  Coubts. 

COURT  OF  APPEALS  IN  CASBS  OF 
CAPTURE  (1780-87),  the  chief  Federal  court 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  in  a  sense  grew  out  of  it.  From  the 
natnre  of  the  revolt  against  Great  Britain,  the 
colonies  were  verr  loath  to  er«ct  any  new 
plenary  power  to  dcdde  their  mutual  disputes, 
which  would  also  create  new  disputes  between 
it  and  thunselvea.  The  fint  daui  of  jurisdic- 
tiont  came  on  the  question  of  naval  prizes.  As 
early  as  the  atttmnn  of  1775  cruisers  were  ca^ 
turing  British  vetsels  oB  the  Eastern  coast,  put 
under  conunission  from  Massachusetts,  part 
from  the  Continental  Congress  (sec  CoKTi- 
NEm-AL  Navy)  ;  and  Washrngton,  conductinK 
the  siege  of  Boston,  was  appealed  to  for  deter- 
mination o[  conflictiog  cnimi,  there  beiiw 
neither  provincial  nor  Federal  courts  for  trial 
and  condemnation  of  captures.  On  11  NoTem> 
ber  he  suggested  to  Congress  to  establish  such 
a  court ;  on  the  25tb  it  recommended  to  the 
colonies  to  erect  ihem,  reserving  an  appeal  to 
itself  or  such  persons  as  it  appointed.  The  act, 
however,  provided  neither  court,  procedure  nor 
method  of  enforcement,  did  not  define  die 
source  or  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  and  had  the 
same  defects  as  the  entire  Confederation  pro- 
ceedings. (See  Confederation,  Aitna.ES  or). 
Washington  criticized  it  on  me  first  gromid. 
Nor  would  Congress  take  original  jurisdiction, 
but  only  appellate.  Several  appeals  were  re- 
ferred to  spedal  committees;  Uien,  on  30  Jan. 
1777,  a  special  committee  on  revision  of  priae 
methods  reported  in  favor  of  the  creation  of 
a  standing  committee  of  &ve  to  hear  all  lucfa 
appeals.  This  was  appointed,  and  the  following 
March  three  more  were  added,  bat  it  was  too 
large^  and  was  shortly  reduced  to  five  again, 
with  three  as  a  competent  quorum.  Bnt  Wash- 
ington's suggestion  was  evidently  the  right  one, 
and  on  5  Aug.  1777  it  was  moved  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court.    This 


case  had  come  up  which  forced  . 
method  on  them.  Pour  Connecticut  men  in 
the  fall  of  1778  had  been  captured  by  fhe 
British  and  compelled  to  help  navigate  the 
sloop  Active  toward  New  York,  then  in  British 
hands ;  they  recaptured  it  from  the  British  crew, 
and  were  steering  it  for  a  patriot  port  when  a 
Pennsylvania  pnvateer  captured  them  and 
claimed  the  sloop  as  prin.  A  Pennsylvania 
jury  gave  the  Connecticut  men  one-fourth  of 
the  prize,  and  divided  die  rest  between  the 
privateers  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  The 
Connecticut  men  appealed  10  Congress,  which 
reversed  the  decision ;  the  Pennsylvania  judge 
refused  to  admit  its  authority,  and  ordered  the 
sloop  and  cargo  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided. 
(It  should  be  said  that  the  State  admiralty  act 
prohibited  appeal  or  rehearing).  The  commit- 
tee thereupon  refused  to  hear  any  more  cases 
till  its  junsdiction  was  settled.     Cxmgrcss  re- 


solved that  such  cases  could  not  be  left  to  self- 
interested  State  decision,  but  ^at  it  would  not 
prejudice  the  Union  by  resort  to  forcej  and  the 
Connecticut  men  only  obtained  dieir  rights 
many  years  later  throu^  the  Supreme  Court. 
After  fudle  conferences  with  State  legislative 
committees,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a 
Federal  'Court  of  Appeals  in  Cases  of  Capture,* 
to  hold  sessions  first  in  Philadelphia,  and  then 
anywhere  they  pleased  between  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  Williamsourg,  Va,  But  like  all  other  enact- 
ments of  the  time,  it  was  shorn  of  its  needful 
powers;  it  could  not  fine  or  imprison  for  di>> 
obedience,  the  State  courts  were  not  to  execute 
its  decrees  uid  no  marshal  was  appointed.  No 
tenure,  eidier  of  definite  time  orgood  behavior, 
was  assigned  to  the  judges.  Three  of  these 
were  amwinted,  but  one  of  them  died  soon 
after,  and  the  other  two  performed  the  dudes 
fir  two  years,  when  another  resigned  and  two 
others  were  tmosen.  But  the  cases  were  grad- 
ually decided  after  the  war,  and  on  23  Dec  17S4 
the  docket  was  reported  empty.  The  judges 
were  still  retained,  but  their  salaries  were  abol- 
ished, excei>l  for  a  ber  diem  allowance  when  in 
actual  service.  At>out  this  time  the  States 
began  to  constitute  courts  of  appeal,  to  take 
matters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federal  court. 
The  defeated  parties,  however,  insisted  on  ap- 
peals to  the  latter,  and  on  27  Junf  1786  Congress 
resolved  that  these  should  be  heard.  The  last 
session  of  the  court  was  on  16  May  1787  at 
Philadelphia,  while  the  (^invention  of  1787  (see 
Consttiution,  Fkamixc  or)  was  framing  the 
Supreme  Court.  Consult  Carson,  'The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States:  Its  History' 
(1892). 

COURT  BARON,  in  England,  a  court 
composed  of  the  frediolders  of  a  manor,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  his 
steward.  Its  business  was  to  administer  the 
laws  or  custom  of  the  manor  and  to  admit  ten- 
ants  who  had  acquired  copyholds  (q.v.)  by 
inheritance  or  purchase  and  had  to  pay  a  fine 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  institution  still 
exists  for  the  conducting  of  this  latter  business, 
but  is  presided  over  Inr  the  steward  of  the 
manor;  and  its  proceedings  are  carefully  re- 
corded. Consult  Pollock  and  Maidand,  'History 
of  English  Law'  (2d  ed.,  London  1899)  ;  Gur- 
don,  'History  of  CourX  Baron  and  Court  Leet' 
(Selden  Society  1731). 

COURT  CEREMONIAL,  certain  forms 
of  internadonal  etiquette  or  usage,  which  have 
arisen  In  Europe  during  modem  dmes.  No 
independent  state  can  actually  have  precedence 
of  another;  but  as  the  weaker  seek  the  pro- 
tection and  friendship  of  the  more  powerful, 
there  arises  a  priority  of  rank.  The  origin 
of  elaborate  formalities  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
Eastern  nations,  who  for  ages  have  practised 
various  forms  expressinn  reverence  for  exalted 
personages.  By  a  gradual  establishment  of 
dignities,  r«nk  and  acts  of  respect  Co  states, 
their  rulers  and  re^jresentatives,  <in  contra- 
disdncdon  to  the  internal  etiquette  of  a 
state)  an  international  ceremonial  has  been 
formed,  that  has  been  the  source  of  confnsion 
and  war,  to  its  observance  far  more  considera- 
tion being  often  paid  than  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  most  sacred  contracts.  Louis  XIV 
carried  this  folly  further,  perhaps,  than  any  one 
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before   or  after  bim.     To    this   intcmatioiu] 
ceremonial  belong: 

1.  Titles  of  rulers.  Accident  made  the  im- 
perial and  regal  titles  tbe  highest,  and  tbm  con- 
ferred advantages  apart  from  the  power  of  the 
princes.  After  Charlemasne,  the  emperors  of 
tbe  Romans  were  considered  as  tbe  sovereigns 
of  Christendom,  maintained  the  highest  rank 
and  even  asserted  the  dependence  of  the  kings 
on  themselves.  For  this  reason  several  kings 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  demonstrate  their  incie- 
pcndence,  likewise  gave  their  crowns  the  title  of 
■imperial-'  England,  for  example,  in  all  its 
public  acts,  is  still  styled  the  "imperial  crown.* 
The  kings  of  France  received  from  the  Turks 
and  Afncans  a  tide  equivalent  to  emperor  of 
France.  In  progress  of  time  the  kings  were  less 
witling  to  concede  to  the  imperial  title,  of  itself, 
superiority  lo  the  royal. 

2.  Aclmowledgment  of  the  titles  and  rank 
of  rulers.  Formerly  the  popes  and  emperors 
arrogated  the  right  of  granting  these  dignities; 
but  the  principle  was  afterward  established  that 
every  people  could  grant  to  its  rulers  at 
pleasure  a  title,  the  recognition  of  which  rests 
on  the  pleasure  of  other  powers  and  on  treaties. 
Some  titles  were  therefore  never  recognized,  or 
not  till  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time. 
This  was  die  case  with  the  royal  title  of  Prus- 
sia, the  imperial  title  of  Russia,  tbe  new  titles 
of  German  princes,  etc 

3.  Marks  of  respect  conformable  to  the  rank 
and  titles  of  sovereigns.  To  the  *roya]>  pre- 
rogatives, so  called  (conceded,  however,  to 
various  states  which  were  neither  kingdoms  nor 
empires,  such  as  Venice,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland  and  the  electorates),  pertained  the 
right  of  sending  ambassadors  of  die  first  class, 

1  with  this   there 


suming    the    more    honorable    station 
occasion,  either  personally,  at  meetings  of  the 

?rinces  themselves,  or  of  meir  ambassadors,  at 
ormal  assemblies,  etc.,  or  by  writing,  as  in  the 
form  and  signature  of  state  papers.  There  is 
never  a  want  of  grotmds  for  supporting  a  claim 
to  precedence. 

As  the  councils  in  the  Middle  Ages  afforded 
the  most  frequent  occasion  of  such  controver- 
sies, the  popes  often  intervened.  Of  the  several 
arrangements  of  the  rank  of  the  European, 
powers  which  emanated  from  the  popes,  the 
principal  is  the  one  promulgated  in  1504  by 
Julius  11,  through  his  master  of  ceremonies,  in 
which  the  European  nations  followed  in  this 
order:  (1)  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  (Em- 
peror of  Germany);  (2)  'he  King  of  Rome; 
(3)  the  King  of  France ;  (4)  tbe  King  of  Spain ; 
(5)  of  Aragon ;  (6)  of  Portugal ;  (7)  of  Eng- 
land; (8)  of  Sicily;  (9)  of  Scotland:  (10)  of 
Hungan-;  (11)  of  Navarre;  (12)  of  Cyprus; 
03)  ot  Bohemia;  (14)  of  Poland;  (IS)  of 
Denmark;  (16)  Republic  of  Venice;  (17)  Duke 
of  Bretagne;  (18)  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
(19)  Elector  of  Bavaria;  (20)  of  Saxony; 
(21)  of  Brandenburg;  (22)  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria; (23)  Duke  of  Savoy;  (24)  Grand-Duke 
of  Florence;  (25)  Duke  of  Milan:  (25)  Duke 
of  Bavaria;  (27)  of  Lorraine.  This  order  of 
rack  was  not,  indeed  universally  received,  but 
it  contained  a  fruitful  germ  of  future  quarrels; 
some  states,  which  were  benefited  by  the  ar- 
rangement,   insistitig    upon    Its    adoption,    and 


others,  from  opposite  reasons,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  it.  To  support  their  claims  for 
precedence  the  candidates  sometimes  relied  on 
tbe  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  their 
famiUes  became  independent,  or  since  tbe  intro- 
duction of  Christianity' into  their  dominions; 
sometimes  on  tbe  form  of  government,  the 
number  of  crowns,  the  titles,  achievements, 
extent  of  jpossessions,  etc.,  pertaining  to  each. 
But  no  definite  rules  have  been  established  by 
which  states  are  designated  as  being  the  first 
second,  third,  fourth,  etc.,  rank.  Rulers  of 
equal  dignity,  when  they  make  visits,  concede 
to  each  other  the  precedence  at  home;  in  other 
cases,  where  the  precedence  is  not  settled,  the)' 
or  their  ambassadors  take  turns  till  a  compro- 
mise b  effected  in  some  way.  In  Great  Bntain 
and  France  far  less  ceremonial  is  observed,  in 
tbe  official  style,  than  in  (^rmany.  Emperors 
and  kings  mutually  style  each  other  "brother,* 
while  they  (all  pnnces  of  less  decree  "cousin.* 
Tbe  *we,*  by  woich  monarchs  style  themselves, 
is  used  cither  from  an  assumption  of  state  or 
from  a  feeling  of  modesty,  on  the  supposition 
that  "I*  would  sound  despotical,  while  *we^ 
seems  to  include  the  whole  administration,  etc. 
The  Frendi  Revolution  destroyed  the  too  elab- 
orate ceremonial  of  the  French  court;  it  was 
revived  to  a  degree  by  Napoleon,  and  still  fur- 
ther after  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  but  dis< 
appeared  entirely  on  the  establishment  of  the 
"Aiird  Republic.  In  England  court  ceremonial 
was  considerably  abridged  under  Victoria,  but 
was  restored  under  Edward  VII  and  contmued 
by  Geoi^  V, 

COURT  OP  CHANCERY.     See  COubt; 

ENGtISH   (jSintTS. 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS.  See  Couxt; 
UwriED  States  (^ubts. 

COURT  DB  GBB]£lXN,  koor  d«  jS-bS- 
1SA,  Antoine,  French  scholar,  only  son  of 
Antoine  (^urt  (qv.)  :  b.  Nimes,  25  Jan.  1725; 
d.  Paris,  10  Ma.y  1784.  After  receiving  a  good 
education  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  but  his  natural  tendency  and  ambition 
caused  him  to  abandon  the  calling  for  literary 
pursuits.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
Paris  to  gather  materials  for  a  comiirehensive 
study  of  the  languages  and  mythologies  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  long  research  finally  ap- 
peared in  nine  volumes,  sdll  unfinished  in  17&(. 
He  continued  to  work  for  the  Protestant  cause, 
publishing  in  1760  a  work  entitled  'Les  Tou- 
lousaines,  on  lettres  historiques  el  apolo- 
g^tigues  en  faveur  de  la  religion  rftformie,' 
and  ne  founded  at  Paris  an  agency  for  stirring 
up  sympathy  for  the  sufferinf^  of  his  co- 
religionists. He  supported  the  idea  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Amenca  and  the  liberal  political 
opinions  of  Quesnay.  Bad  investments  of 
money  iropovenshed  bis  old  age.  Consult  Har- 
dier, CSiaHes,  'Court  de  Gebelin>  (Nimes 
1890). 

COURT  OF  HIGH  COMMISSION,  a 
court  which  was  established  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reipi,  and  exercised  powers  like  those 
which  dunng  the  reiyn  of  Henry  VHI  had  been 
entrusted  to  Lord  Cromwell.  The  judges  had 
the  power  of  arresting  suspected  persons,  im- 
priaoning,  torturing  them  and  causing  them  to 
accuse  their  confederates  or  their  friends.  They 
could  impose  new  articles  of  faith  and  impose 
them  on  recalcitrant  consciences  by  compulsion 


COURT  OF  HOHOR— COtntnS'  TESTS 


of  die  severest  and  most  odious  land.  It  was 
abolished  for  abuse  of  power  in  1641. 

COURT  OF  HONOR,  a  court  of  ctuvalry, 
of  which  the  lord  high  constable  was  judge,  far 
the  purpose  of  settling  such  disputes  as  had 
cotnmoaly  beeu  settled  Dy  duels.  It  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  in  the  time  of  Heniy  IV  was 
called  euria  mUilaris,  military  court.  Sugges- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  honor,  but  the  law 
has  made  provisions  for  settling  larger  affairs 
of  offense  against  honor,  such  as  libel,  slander, 
etc.,  and  the  need  of  5pa:ial  court  is  not  appar- 
ent   See  DvtL. 

COURT  OF  LIONS.    See  Albahbka. 

COURT  OF  LOVB  (Fr.  cour  d'amoHrf, 
in  mediaeval  France  and  Germany,  a  tribunal 
composed  of  ladies  illustrious  for  their  birth 
and  talent,  whose  jurisdiction,  recognized  only 
by  courtesy  and  opinion,  extended  over  alt  <jues- 
lioQs  of  gallantry.  Such  courts  existed  from 
the  12th  to  the  14th  century,  while  the  roman- 
tic notions  of  love  which  characterized  the  ages 
of  chivalry  were  predominant.  The  decisions 
were  made  according  to  a  code  of  31  articles, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
entitled  'De  Arte  Amatoria  et  Reprobatione 
Amoris,'  written  by  Andr^  royal  chaplain  of 
France,  about  1170,  Some  of  the  troubadours 
were  often  present  to  celebrate  the  proceedings 
in  verse,  and  the  son^  of  these  minstrels  were 
not  unfreqnently  reviewed  and  judged  by  the 
tribunals.  Amongthe  ladies  who  presided  were 
the  Countess  De  Die,  called  the  Sappho  of  the 


Champagne,  and  Laura  de  Sade,  celebrated  by 
Petrarch,  There  was  such  a  court  in  Provence 
in  the  days  of  the  Troubadors.  The  following 
case  was  submitted  to  their  judgment ;  A  lady 
listened  to  one  adniirer,  soneeied  the  hand  of  a 
second  and  touched  with  ner  toe  the  foot  of  a 
third.  With  which  of  these  three  was  she  in 
lovef  King  Ren^  of  Anjau  attempted  in  vain 
to  revive  the  courts  of  love,  and  the  last  imita- 
tion of  them  was  held  at  RueH  at  the  instance 
of  .Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  judge  a  question  of 
sallantry,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet.  Consult  Meray,  'La  vie  an 
temps  des  cours  d'amour*  (Pans  1876),  and 
Reynouard,  'Choix  de  po£sies  originales  del 
troubadours'  (Vol.  II,  ib.  1817). 

COURT-MARTIAL.    See  Law,  Miutaht. 

COURT-PLASTER,  so  called  because 
originally  applied  by  ladies  of  the  court  as 
pa^es  on  tne  face;  black:  flesh-colored  or 
transparent  silk  varnished  over  with  a  solution 
of  ismglass,  which  is  often  perfumed  with  ben- 
zoin.   It  is  used  for  covering  slight  wounds. 

COURT  OF  PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 
See  Courts  ;  United  States  Courts. 

COURT  OF  SPECIAL  SESSIONS.  See 
Courr;  UNnxD  States  (Doubts. 

COURTBNAY,  koort'nS  or  kin'nS,  Ed- 
ward Hsnrr,  American  mathematician:  b. 
Maryland  1803;  d.  Charlotte sville,  Va.,  21  Dec. 
1853.  Me  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1821, 
and  was  professor  of  plulosophy  there  1821-34, 
and  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  1834-.36.  After  several  years 
devoted  to  civil  ennneerin^  he  was  professor  of 
nuthenutics    in    the    Umversky    of    VirginU 


work  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  He  pub- 
lished 'Treatise  on  Differential  and  Integral 
Calcuhis'  and  'Calculus  of  Variations.*  He 
translated  and  edited  the  'Elementary  Titatise 
on  Mechanics  of  Boucharlat'  (1883). 

COURTESY,  or  CURTSEY,  the  estate 
to  which  by  common  law  a  man  is  entitled  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  ia  the  lands  or  tenements 
of  which  she  had  possession  in  fee  simple  or  in 
tail  during  their  coverture,  provided  they  have 
had  lawful  issue  bom  alive,  which  mic^t  have 
been  capable  of  inheriting  Uie  estate.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  custom  and  its  name  is  English  in 
England,  but  the  same  law  existed  also  m  Nor- 
mandy and  still  holds  in  Scotland.  In  the 
United  States  the  law  differs  in  various  States, 
but  has  generally  been  supplanted  by  other  laws. 

COURTESY  TITLE,  a  title  assumed  t^ 
or  given  to  any  person  fay  common  consent  a* 
an  act  of  courtesy  or  respect,  not  of  absolute 

riglit.     See  TmiS  Of  HONOK. 

COURTHOPE,  kort'hop,  William  John, 
English  scholar:  b.  17  July  1842.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  was  first  civil 
service  commissioner  in  1892  and  professor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford  1895-1901.  He  Is  author  of 
'Ludibria  Lunse'  (18W);  'Paradise  of  Birds' 
(1870)  ;  'Life  of  Addison'  (1882) ;  'History  of 
English  Poetry'  (6  vols.,  1895-1909)  ;  'Life  in 
Poetry*;  'Law  in  Taste'  {1901);  'The  Longest 
Reign.'  He  was  appointed  C.B.  in  1892.  and 
both  Durham  and  Edinburgh  conferred  hon- 
orary degrees  on  him.  In  1906  he  became  Eel- 
low  of  the  British  Academy  of  Letters  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in  1907.  He 
was  e<Utor  of  the  last  five  volumes  of  the 
standard  edition  of  Pope  (10  vols.,  1871-89), 
which  was  begun  with  Whit  welt  as  editor. 


educated  at  Detroit  Business  University,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Tecbnolog;^,  University 
of  Chicago  and  Columbia  University.  He  was 
head  of  me  department  of  science  and  mathe- 


became  superintendent  of  educational  research 
in  the  Detroit  public  schools.  At  the  same  time 
he  held  the  position  of  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  measurements  for  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  from  1913.  He  is  the  originator  of 
Courtis'  'standard  tests,*  a  system  for  the 
measurement  of  the  efliciency  of  school  work. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Hanus  Committee  on 
School  Inquiry  held  in  New  York  in  1911.  He 
is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  contributor  to 
magazines. 


of  his  duties  as  head  of  the  departi 
science  and  mathematics  in  the  Detroit  Home 
and  Day  School,  made  use  of  comparative  tests 
for  purposes  of  supervision.  During  this  time  a 
gradual  evolution  of  these  tests  took  place;  and 
they  finally  assumed  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to 
apply  scientific  methods  to  die  teaching  of  the 
fundamentals  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
EuElish  subjects  so  as  to  make  possible  rapid 


tuElish  subjects  so  as  to  make  possible  ra 
uid  rdiable  measurements  of  me  effects 
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teacJiiiv  throurii  testing  work  practicable  under 
classroom  conmtions.     After  considerable  com- 

Earative  investigation  along  experimental  lines, 
Series  A,"  the  first  o(  the  Courtis'  Tests,  was 
published  and  18^000  copies  were  sold  at  cost 
or  given  awa^  as  a  prelinmiary  to  a  compara- 
tive investigation  to  determine  standard  scores. 
Failure  after  failure  met  these  attempts  to  con- 
trol individual  variation;  but  a  test  of  5,000 
children  in  Detroit  and  33,000  in  New  York 
schools  for  the  Hanus  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry  provided  the  necessary  scope  and  op- 
portunitT  for  the  standardization  of  the  tests 
m  1911.  The  result  of  these  tests  shows  that 
*the  supreme  factor  in  education  is  Ihe  variation 
of  the  natural  abilities  of  children,*  Courtis 
came  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  "new 
educational  methods  that  would  give  each  child 
a  chance  to  develop  in  his  own  way  and  along 
his  own  lines  would  have  to  be  invented.*  He 
experimented  along  the  same  lines  in  the  Boston 
schools  in  1912.  In  October  and  ag^n  in  March 
20,000  children  were  tested  and  several  experi- 
mental methods  of  giving  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals were  put  into  practice  in  the  schools 
tested.  These  original  tests  were  applied  prin- 
cipally to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic ;  but  as  it 
was  found  that  this  was  not  a  broad  enough 
trasis  on  which  to  work,  other  tests  were  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  Courtis'  Tests  are  divided  as  follows: 
(1)  Diagnoilic.  To  make  evident  the  actual 
conditions  existing  in  schools,  classes  and  indi- 
viduals that  the  weaker  points  may  be  noted, 
cause  determined  and  remedies  devised.  (2) 
Scientific.  To  discover  the  natural  laws  of  men- 
tal developments  operative  in  school  work.  (3) 
Experimental.  To  make  possible  control  expen- 
ments  that  will  settle  all  questions  of  educational 
procedure  upon  a  fact  basis^  through  scientific 
determination  of  the  efficiency  of  different 
methods.  (4)  Supervisory.  To  secure  the  in- 
formation needed  in  setting  standards  (or  die 
guidance  of  teachers  and  schools  and  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  standards  already  set  are 
being  attained.  The  Courtis  tests  have  been 
defined  as  "a  oorrespondence  course  in  educa- 
tional measurements.*  By  means  of  printed 
tests,  feeders  of  instruction,  records  and  graphic 
sheets  superintendents  and  teachers  are  enabled 
to  carry  on  experimental  work  with  a  minimum 
of  effort.  The  tests  'aim  to  secure  information 
for  the  formation  of  reasonable  aims  in  terms 
of  objective  standards ;  to  measure  the  efficiency 
of  methods  designed  to  produce  desired  results; 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  factors  and  natural 
laws  of  teacMng  and  learning;  and  to  enable 
comparisons  of  school  with  school,  or  teacher 
with  teacher,  to  be  made  upon  a  scientific,  im- 
personal, objective  basis.*  The  Curtis  tests 
differ  from  those  of  Binet  (q.v.)  in  that  they 
are  more  scientific,  more  carefully  worked  out 
by  means  of  co-operation ;  and  that  there  is  but 
one  set  of  tests  for  children  of  all  ages.  The 
giving  of  exactlv  the  same  tests  under  identical 
conditions  to  all  persons  examined  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  method  and  distinguishes  it 
from  previous  methods.  The  standardiied  tests 
cover  arithmetic,  writing,  dictation,  reading, 
spelling,  punctuation,  reproduction  and  the  com- 
parison of  all  the  work  done  by  the  pupil.  Con- 
sult Courtis,  S.  A.,  'Kanual  of  Instructions  for 
Giving  and  Scoring  the  Courtis'  Standard 
Tests>    (Detroit    1914);    'Better   Teaching  in 


Arithmetic*  (Detrnt  1913);  'Teadiers'  Uan- 
«al'  (Yonkers  19!4). 

COUKTHANS,  koor-maii',  Joanna  Ded- 
dcria  Bwchmana,  Flemish  poet  and  novelist: 
b.  Oudegem,  East  Hander^  6  Sept.  1811;  d. 
Maldegem,  o  Sept  1890.  She  was  married, in 
1836.  Besides  dramas  and  poems,  she  wrote  22 
volumes  of  stories.  She  excelled  particularly  in 
her  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  most  notable  of  her  tales  are  *Het 
^eschenk  van  den  jager,'  which  won  the  Flem- 
ish literatutv  priie  in  1864;  'De  twarte  Hoeve* 
(2d  ed.,  1866);  «De  Koewacbter*  (1873);  <De 
Hoogmoedige'    (1882). 

COURTNBY,  Looiitrd  Henry,  IsT  Babdn 
CouRTMEY  of  Pen  with,  English  writer  and 
politician:  b.  Penzance,  Cornwall,  6  July  1832; 
d  London  U  May  1918. .  The  son  of^a  banker, 
he  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University  and 
became  a  barrister  in  1858.  He  engaged  in 
literary  and  journalistic  work,  dealing  mainly 
with  economic,  historical  and  statistical  topics. 
Elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1877, 
Courtn^  successively  held  the  under- sec retary- 
slups  of  the  Home  Department  and  Colonial 
Ofnce,  and  in  1882  was  made  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  His  political  career  was  char- 
acterized by  a  peculiar  opposition  to  nearly  all 
popular  causes.  He  oroosed  Home  Rule,  the 
first  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  £edistri- 
tnition.  In  1886  he  went  over  to  the  Unionist 
side  and  became  deputy-speaker  in  the  Com- 
mons. He  broke  out  into  opposition  again  by 
advocatins  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  and  later 
denounced  the  South  African  War,  which  lost 
him  his  seat  in  the  1900  election.  He  received 
his  peerage  from  the  Liberal  government  in 
1906.  On  the  European  War  question  he  advo- 
cated peace  by  negotiation.  He  left  no  heir  to 
the  title. 

COURTNEY,  William  Leonard,  English 
author:  b.  Poona,  India,  5  Jan.  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  became  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  in  1894  and  has  served  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  He 
has  published  "The  Metaphysics  of 'John  Stuart 
MilP  (18W);  'Studies  on  Philosophy'  (1882); 
'instructive  Ethics*  (1886);  'Studies  New 
and  Old'  (1888);  'Life  of  John  Stuart  Mi1l> 
(1889)  ;  (Studies  at  Leisure*  (1892)  ;  'Kit  Mat- 


Fiction'  (1904)  ;  'The  Uterary  Man's  Bible' 
(1907)  ;  'The  Literary  Man's  New  Testament' 
\mS).  etc. 

COURTOI8,  koor-twa',  Barnard,  French 
chemist:  b.  Dijon  1777;  d.  Paris,  27  Sept.  1838. 
He  was  trained  in  ^armacy  and  entered 
Fourcroy's  laboratory  in  the  ficole  polytechr 
nique.  He  had  to  join  the  army  in  1799,  but 
after  his  discharge  resumed  his  chemical  work 
with  Thinard  and  S^guin.  In  conjunction  with 
the  latter  he  discovered  morphine  in  opium. 
but  nothing  was  published  on  the  subject  till 
S^guin's  paper  long  after,  and  Courtois'  share 
has  consequently  been  overlooked.  In  1804  he 
began  work  on  nitrate  of  sodium,  the  process 
consisting  in  decomposing  nitrate  of  calcium  by 
the  carbonate  of  sodium  obtained  from  kelp. 
In  the  course  of  his  operations  he  observed 
that  the  iron  vessels  were  corroded  if  the 
liquors  from  which  the  sodium  salts  had  been 
crystallized  were  kept  in  them  for  a  time.    IiH 
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vestisatius  the  cause  of  this  he  found  ibat  cm 
distilling  uie  liquors  with  sulphuric  add  a  body 
with  a  splendid  purple  vapor  was  liberated  He 
examined  it  and  ascertained  some  of  its  prop- 
erties ;  for  instance,  its  formation  of  a  detonat- 
ing compound  with  anunonia,  and  then  gave  a 
specimen  of  it  to  dement,  who  read  a  paper  c 


.  md  ultimately  resigned  the  investigation  to 
^y  Lussac.  This  was  the  first  discovery  of 
iodine.  In  1815  his  nitre  manufacture  was 
ruined,  and  thereafter  he  had  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  making  various  chemical  products. 

COURTOIS,  Onstave  CUude  fttiennc, 
French  painter:  b.  Pusey,  18  March  1852,  He 
studied  at  Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Girome;  first 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1S76;  won  the  first- 
class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 
His  works  include  'The  Death  of  Archimedes> ; 
'Narcisse'  (in  the  Luxembourg)  ;  'Dante  and 
\rirgil  in  Help;  'Bayadere';  'The  Burial  of 
Atala'  ;  and  a  number  of  portraits.  At  the 
Saint  Louis  Exposition  in  IQ04  he  exhibited 
'Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden';  'Cupid  FeastinE* 
and  a  portrait  of  Mmc.  G.  From  1880-90  he 
was  the  most  fa^ionabte  portrait  painter  in 
Paris, 

COURTOIS,  Jtcquea  (It.  Jacopo  D«teseJ, 
surnamed  le  Bourguichom  (It.  II.  Borgondne), 
French  painter ;  b.  Saint  Hippolyte,  Doubs, 
1621 ;  d.  Rome,  14  Nov.  1676.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  his  father,  Jean  Onrtois,  but  went  to  Italy 
in  1636  and  served  three  years  with  the  Spanish 
army  in  Lombardv.  He  then  studied  at  Bo- 
logna, Florence,  Siena  and  Rome,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Guido  Rent  and 
Francesco  Albani  in  Bologna,  and  Pieler  de 
Laar  in  Rome.  He  was  especially  eminent  in 
battle-pieces.  His  wife  dying  of  poison,  which 
he  was  suspected  of. having  administered,  he 
took  the  habit  of  a  lay  brother  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  whom,  though  he  still  practised  his  art,  he 
remained  ttit  his  death.  His  brother  William 
(d.  1679)  was  also  an  eminent  painter  who 
excelled  in  historical  pieces,  and  assisted  Jacques 
in  some  of  his  works.  His  pictures  are  to  be 
.found  in  nearly  all  of  the  galleries  of  Europe. 

COURTRAI,  koor-tra,  Belgium,  a  fortified 
town  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the 
Lys  River,  26  miles  south  of  Ghent  It  is  well 
built,  having  handsome  and  spacious  streets  and 
a  fine  Grande  Place,  with  several  other  squares. 
Its  manufactures  are  table  linens,  lace  —  which 
is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  of  design  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship  ^cambrica^  cotton  goods, 
etc.,  and  it  has  extensive  bleachmg  and  dyeing 
works.  Here,  in  1302,  took  place  the  "battle  of 
spurs*  between  the  French  and  Flemings.  It 
was  in  German  occupation  during  the  Great 
European  War.    Pop.  35,872. 

COURTSHIP  OF  HILBS  STANDISH. 
The,  the  title  of  a  poem  by  Longfellow.  It  is 
ivritten  in  hexameter  measure  and  was  first 
published  in  1858. 

COUSIN.  koo-z5tl,  Jean,  The  Eldeb, 
French  artist;  b.  Soucy,  near  Sens,  France, 
1501;  d.  Sens  about  1590.  He  is  generally  re- 
g^arded  as  the  earliest  French  historical  painter. 
He  chiefly  painted  on  glass,  but  his  'Last  Judg- 
ment,' painted  on  canvass  for  the  convent  of 
the  Minims  at  Vincennes,  is  esteemed  an  ex- 
cellent work.  In  1540  he  designed  the  festive 
decorations  for  the  entiy  of  Emperor  Charies  V 


(Louvre)  and  the  sculptures  formerly  in  the 
chapel  of  Pagnv  (Burgundy).  A  large  niunber 
of  wood  cuts  nave  also  been  credited  to  him. 
He  was  the  author  of  'Livre  de  perspective' 
(1S60)  and  'Uvre  de  portraiture'  (15711.  His 
son,  Jean  the  YonNGDt,  also  an  artist :  d.  Sens 
about  1522;  d.  1594.  He  designed  the  glass 
windows  and  possibly  the  sculptures  of  the 
castle  of  Fleurigiw  at  Sens.  The  glasses  in  the 
church  of  Saint- Gervais,  Paris,  are  also  attrib- 
uted to  him.  He  painted  five  portraits  of  the 
Bouvyer  family.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the 
'True  Science  of  Portraiture'  and  a  'Book  of 
Fortune'    containing    200    drawings.      Consult 


Firmir-Didot,  'Etude  sur  Jean  Cousin'  (1872)  ; 
Roy,  'Les  deux  Jehan  (Jousin'  (in  Mem,  dc 
la  Society  Archeol.  de  Sens,  Vol,  XXIV. 
1909)  ;  Kmier,  'French  Painting  in  the  Six- 
teenth Centuiy'  (1904)  ;  id,  'Bulletin  de  Vart 
ancien  et  modeme'   (1509). 

COUSIN,  Victor,  French  philosopher:  b. 
Paris,  28  Nov.  1792;  d.  Cannes,  13  Tan.  1867. 
He  founded  a  school  of  eclectic  philosophy, 
combining  the  doctrines  of  the  Scotch  school  of 
Reid  and  Stewart,  based  on  sensation,  with 
those  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  which  rest  on  the 
opposite  principle  of  idealism  or  intuition.  He 
was  not  an  original  thinker  but  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  clear  exposition, 
and  tor  that  reason  his  lectures  and  his  writings 
enjoyed  a  great  popularity.  He  rendered  a 
memorable  service  both  to  philosophy  and  lit- 
bjr  his  translationof    'Plato'    (1^0). 


of  the  17th  century  as  'Jacqueline 
Pascal';  <Mme.  de  Lonpiieville' ;  'Mme.  de 
Hautefort';  'French  Society  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury.' As  a  lecturer  and  philosophical  writer 
Cousin  was  distinguished  by  a  rare  combination 
of  eloquence,  enthusiasm  and,  as  already  stated 
clearness  of  exposition.  He  possessed  a  beauty 
of  style  such  as  no  modem  or  ancient  philoso- 
pher excepting  Plato  has  equaled.  He  rendered 
a  very  valuable  service  to  his  native  land  in  the 
part  he  took  in  the  organization  of  primary 
mstniction.  In  1831,  under  a  commission  from 
the  French  government,  he  visited  Germatiy  to 
study  educational  methods  there,  and  the  'Rap- 
port sur  I'Etat  de  ITnstruction  Publiqiie'  pub- 
lished on  his  return  had  powerful  influence 
on  subsequent  legislation,  Cfon suit  Janet,  'Vic- 
tor Cousin  et  son  CEuvre'  (1885)  ;  Simon,  Jules, 
'Victor  Cousin'    (1887);   Taine,   'Les  Philoso- 

Jhes  Gassiques  du  XIXe  Siecle'  (1888)  ;  Saint- 
[ilaire,  B,  'Victor  Cousin,  sa  vie,  sa  Cor- 
respondence'  (1895). 

COUSIN  MICHEL,  mE'nil,  a  nickname 
sometimes  anpHed  to  a  German,  as  John  Bull  Jt 
to  an  Englishman,  or  Brother  Jonathan  to  an 
American. 

COUSINS,  Samtiel,  English  engraver:  b. 
Exeter.  9  May  1801 ;  d.  7  May  1887.  He  was 
early  ^prenticed  to  the  mezzotint  engraver, 
S.  W.  Reynolds.  He  first  brought  himself  into 
notice  by  his  engraving  of  Lawrence's  'Lady 
Acland  and  her  Children  '  in  1826.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  A.R.A,,  and  in  18SS  became  the 
first  Royal  Academician  engraver.    These  were 
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lais,  Willde,  Landaeer  and  others.  Of  his 
numerous  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: 'Pope  Pius  VII'  (lffi7),  after  Law- 
rence; 'Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time' 
(1837),  after  Landscer;  'Queen  Victoria' 
(1838),  after  Chalon;  'The  Maid  and  the 
Magpie'  (1862),  after  Landseer;  'Yes  or  No» 
<]873).  after  Millais;  'Simplicity>  (1874),  after 
Reynolds;  'Cheriy  Ripe'  (1881),  and  'Pomona' 
(1882),  after  Millais.  Consult  his  biography 
by  A.  Whitman  (London  1904). 

COUSTOU,  koo'stoo',  Guillanme,  The 
Elder,  French  sculptor ;  b.  Lyons,  25  April  1678 ; 
d.  Paris,  20  Feb.  1746.  He  studied  under  his 
father  and  spent  several  years  in  Rome,  where 
he  assisted  Pierre  Legros.  Besides  work  done 
in  collaboration  with  his  brother,  be  modeled 
the  kneeling  statue  of  Louis  XIII  in  Notre 
Dame,  'Ocean  and  Mediterranean'  and  the 
vigorous  and  spirited  marble  groups  o£  the 
'Horses  of  Marly'  at  the  entrance  to  the 
CHiamps  Elysies.  He  was  a  brother  of  Nicolas 
Coustou  (q.v.)  whom  he  succeeded  as  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  monument 
of  the  Cardinal  Dubois,  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Roch,  is  much  esteemed. 

COUSTOU,  Gaillftume,  The  Ydungeb, 
French  sculptor:  b.  Paris  1716;  d.  there  1777. 
He  was  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  on 
him  Joseph  II,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  con- 
ferred  with  his  own  hands  the  order  of  Saint 
Michael,  The  statues  of  Venus  and  Mara, 
larger  than  life,  which  he  made  in  17C0  for  the 


parents  of  Louis  XVI,  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens, 
bears  the  character  of  majestic  simplicity.  Con- 
stilt  Lady  Dilke,  'French  Architects  and  Sculp- 
tors of  the  18th  Century'  (1900):  and  'Lcs 
Coustou'  (in  Gatette  det  Beaux-Arts,  Vol.  I, 
1901). 

COUSTOU,  Nicolas,  French  sculptor  t  b. 
Lyons,  9  Jan.  16S8;  d.  Paris  I  Ma/  1733.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  Francois,  a  wood 
carver,  and  later  at  Paris.  He  then  spent  three 
years  in  Rome,  and  then  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Academy 
in  1720  and  chancellor  in  1733.  He  is  admired 
for  his  ability  in  grouping  and  delicacy  of  de- 
sign, although  a  tendency  to  an  affected  refine- 
ment, then  becoming  common,  is  observable  in 
his  works.  His  works  include  decorations  for 
the  palaces  of  Versailles,  Trianon  and  Marly,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother,  (luillaume; 
'Union  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne' ;  'Daphne 
Pursued  by  Apollo,'  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tui- 
leries;  statues  of  Julius  (Zisar  and  of  Louis 
XIV  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  'Descent  from  ihe 
Cross,'  in  the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  which  is 
particularly  valued.  The  younger  brother  was 
a  worthy  disciple  of  the  elder. 

COUTHON,  koo-lon,  GeorEM,  French 
revolutionist;  b.  Greet  1756;  d.  Paris,  28  July 
1794.  Immediately  previous  to  the  Revolution 
he  had  made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  Liberal 
in  the  provincial  assembly  at  Auvergne,  and  had 
gained  considerable  popularity  by  the  gratuitous 
assistance  he  offered  the  poor.  Some  time 
after  the  Revolution  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  where  he  soon  forfeited 


his  character  for  mildness  and  amtatulity,  and 
allying  himself  with  Robespierre,  aided  and 
abetted  the  latter  in  all  his  atrocities.  He  was 
appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  sent  against  the  insurgent  city  of  Lyons. 
The  lives  of  the  citizens  were  spared,  although 
propertv  was  destroyed.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
he  established  with  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just 
a  supreme  tribunal.  On  the  downfall  of  Robes- 
juerre's  party  Couthon  shared,  along  with  him 
and  Saint  Just,  the  decree  of  arrest  pronounced 
by  the  Convention  on  9th  Thermidor.  The  same 
day  he  and  his  compeers  were  seized  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where,  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued, 
(Zouthon  was  nearly  trampled  to  death,  but 
survived  suRicientW  to  be  guillotined  next  day. 
Consule  Mege,  '(.orrespondence  de  Couthon' 
(Paris  1872)  ;  Aulard,  "Les  orateurs  de  la 
l^slative  et  de  la  convention'  (Paris  1885- 
86) ;  Morse,  Stephens,  'The  French  Revolu- 
tion' (New  York  1891). 

COUTURE,  koo-tiir,  Thonuia,  French  his- 
torical and  aenre  painter:  b.  Senlis,  21  Dec. 
1815;  d.  VilRers-le-Bel,  near  Paris,  30  March 
1879.  He  studied  under  Gros  and  Delaroche;  he 
was  a  disciple  of  neither.  In  1837  he  was 
awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  in  1845  his 
picture  'The  Thirst  for  Gold'  (Toulouse  Mu- 
seum, replica  in  Amsterdam)  attracted  consid- 
erable attention.  His  best  picture  is  'Les 
Romains  de  la  Decadence'  (1847),  now  in  the 
Louvre,  which  obtained  a  first  class  medal  and 
created  a  noteworthy  sensation.  Among  other 
works  are  'Une  veuve';  'Le  trouvere'  (1844); 
'Joconde'  (1847);  and  'The  Volunteers  of 
1793,'  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Under  Napoleon  III  he  became  court  painter, 
but  not  being  gallant  never  gained  much  popu- 
larit/.  His  pictures  were  purchased  mostly  by 
foreigners,  especially  Americans.  He  also 
painted  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
Saint-Eustache,  Paris,  and,  during  this  last  pe- 
riod, many_  portraits  of  which  there  are  frequent 
examples  in  the  museums  of  southern  France. 
His  art  is  rich  in  color  and  clear  in  line. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Fuerbach,  Victor  MuUer,, 
Puvis  de  (Thavannes,  Manet  and  many  lesser 
artists  of  countries  other  than  France.  His 
book,  'Conversations  on  Art  Methods.'  was 
translated  by  Slewart  and  published  in  New 
York  in  1879.  Consult  Healcy,  'Couture'  in 
Van  Dyck's  'Modem  French  Masters'  (New 
York  1896)  ;  Oaretie,  'Peinlres  et  sculpteurs 
contempo rains'  (Paris  1873)  ;  Flat,  'Un  peintre 
assimilateur'  (in  Revue  Politique  el  Littiraire, 
Paris  1913), 

COUVADE,  koo-vad',  «  curious  custom 
prevalent  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times 
among  primitive  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
After  tne  birth  of  a  child  tne  father  takes  to 
bed,  and  receives  all  (he  delicate_  food  and  care- 
ful nursing  which,  among  civiliied  peoples,  is 
given  to  the  mother.  This  custom  was  observed, 
according  to  Diodorus,  among  the  Corsicans; 
and  Strabo  states  that  it  eMsted  among  the 
Iberians.  Many  travelers  from  Marco  Polo 
downward  have  met  with  similar  custom  among 
the  Chinese,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  negroes 
and  especially  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
North  and  South  America.  The  Indians  explain 
it  by  saying  that  descent  is  directly  from  the 
father,  while  anthropologists  suggest  that  it  is 
a  ceremony  by  which  the  father  proclaims  his 
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rdxtion  to  the  iMw-boni  child.  Tylor  at  bnl 
•oqiJaiDcd  the  usage  ai  a  symbol  o{  a  direct 
[diysical  bond  between  the  male  parent  and  the 
child.  Thus  the  father  refrained  from  eating 
flesh  of  certain  aninials  for  a  period  before  the 
UJrth  of  (he  child,  in  the  belief  that  fond  directly 
Influenced  character.  The  theory  which  seems 
most  plausible  is  that  the  couvade  wus  singly  an 
evideitce  of  the  belief  in  sympathetic  magic. 
Consult  Ripley,  *The  Races  of  Europe>  (1899)  ; 
UcGee,  <The  Seri  Indians'  (t7th  Report 
American  Bureau  of  EthnoloKy) ;  Tylor,  'Re- 
searches into  the  Early  History  of  Uanldnd' 
(pp.  291£F)  ;  id,  'On  a  Method  of  Investigating 
the  Development  of  Institutions'  <in  Jotrntal 
of  the  Anthropological  Itutitute,  Vol.  XVIU, 
pp.  ZS4fi,  1889);  Ploss,  <Das  Weib>  (1897). 

COVAKIANT.    Sec  Invariants. 

COVELLITB,  a  copper  ore  consisting  of 
the  indigo-blue  sulphate  of  that  metal,  contain- 
ine  66.4  per  cent  of  copper.  It  is  one  of  the 
minor  ores  in  the  Anaconda  mines,  near  Butte, 
Mont.,  aho  at  Ely,  Nev. 

COVENANT,  in  law,  an  agreement  between 
two  or  more  persons,  catered  into  by  deed, 
whereby  one  of  the  parties  promises  me  per- 
formance or  non-performance  of  certain  acts,  or 
that  a  given  state  of  things  does  or  shall,  or 
does  not  or  shall  nol,  exisiL  It  differs  from 
an  express  assumpsit  in  that  It  must  be  by  deed. 
Affirmative  covenants  are  those  in  which  the 
covenanter  declares  that  something  has  already 
been  done,  or  shall  be  done  in  the  future.  Such, 
covenants  do  not  operate  to  deprive  covenantees 
of  rights  enjoyed  independently  of  the  cove- 
nants. Auxiliary  covenants  are  those  which  do 
not  relate  directly  to  the  principal  matter  of  con- 
tract between  Uie  parties,  but  to  something 
connected  with  it.  Collateral  covenants  arc 
those  which  are  entered  into  in  connection  with 
the  grant  of  something  but  which  do  not  relate 
immediately  to  the  thing  granted.  Conmrrent 
covenants  arc  those  which  are  to  be  performed 
simultaneously.  Declaratory  covenants  arc  those 
which  serve  to  limit  or  direct  uses.  Dependent 
covenants  are  those  in  which  the  obligation  to 
perform  by  one  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
performance  by  the  other.  Covenantt  for  title 
are  those  covenants  in  a  deed  conveying  huul, 
which  are  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  the  grantee  and  covenantee  the  benefit  of  the 
title  whidii  the  grantor  and  covenantor  professes 
to  convey.  A  real  covenant  is  one  which  at 
carh*  ccunmon  law  bound  the  covenantor's  heirs 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  inherited  real  estate. 
They  are  now  of  slight  importance,  and  the 
term  is  now  used  in  contradistincrian  to  personal 
covenants  which  do  not  run  with  the  land. 
An  inherent  covenant  is  another  name  for  real. 
When  a  covenant  relates  to  an  act  already  doae, 
it  is  called  executed;  where  the  performance 
is  future  it  is  called  executory.  An  action  of 
covenant  might  be  instituted  for  brealdng  cove- 
nant. The  doctrine  of  "warrandice"  in  Scottish 
law  fills  the  place  of  covenant  to  some  extent. 
Those  in  common  use  are  five  in  number  in 
Ei^fland,' —  of  seisin,  of  rights  to  convey,  for 
ouiet  enjoyment,  againsi  encambranees  and  for 
further  asrurance, —  and  are  held  to  run  with 
the  land.  There  is  besides  in  the  Umted  States, 
where  most  of  the  classes  of  covenants  are  en- 
forced, a  covenant  of  uiarranty  which  is  more 
commonly  used  than  any  of  uie  others.    The 


coven»ita  of  seisin,  against  utcumbraacefl,  and 
right  to  convey,  are  ^nerally  held  to  be  h> 
prtesenti  and  not  assignable.  Consult  Sims, 
'Treatise  on  Covenants'  (Chicaoo  1901) ; 
Gogdeve,  'Law  of  Real  Property'  (Sth  ed,  Lon- 
don 1906) ;  Hamilton,  'Law  of  C^venant^ 
(London). 

COVSNANT,  a  term  in  theology  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  6irflk, bond, ■fetter* probably- 
introduced  into  Canaan  during  the  Babyloman 
occupation;  in  Greek,  the  corresponding  word 
is  6iaS^iai,  dialhiki,  meaning  will,  testament. 
Not  all  of  the  old  meanings  are  included  in  the 
English  word  'covenant,*  which  'applies  to  a 
contract  between  two  partieB  acting  freely,  while 
both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  words  may  be- 
used  of  anything  binding  upon  the  two  parties 
to  any  transaction,  whether  the  terms  are  ac- 
cepted voluntarily  or  imposed  by  one  of  the 
parties  or  by  another."  In  Old  Testament  his- 
tory, a  covenant  was  usually  an  ajjreement  be-, 
tween  clans  or  tribes  for  the  securing  of  peace 
and  safety;  as  defining  the  relation  of  suzerain 
to  his  subjects,  the  bond  between  (}ad  and  his 
people.  Ceremonies  such  as  animal  sacrifice 
attended  the  making  of  a  covenant.  Religion 
was  a  covenant  with  Yahweh,  to  ^rinch  the  latter 
was  also  bound  to  be  faithful.  The  pt^visions 
and  sanctions  of  Ae  covenant  are  summarized 
in  the  laws  of  Israel.  In  the  course  of  pro^etic 
history,  the  covenant  became  the  animating  bond 
of  union  between  Yahweh  and  his  people  —  the 
promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  Idngdom 
founded  by  David  is  such  a  covenant.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  word  is  translated  by  the 
words  "testament*  and  "covenant.*  In  the 
federal  theol»^y  of  Johannes  Cocccius,  this 
conception  of  covenant  assumed  primary  im- 
portance. In  Scottish  history  the  covenant 
IS  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  dissenters.     See 

OlVENAMTOIS. 

COVENANT  OP  LIBEHTT  OF  WOR- 
SHIP, the  first  Covenant  subscribed  to  in  Scot- 
land (3  Dec  1557)  in  which  the  siniers  peti- 
tioned the  government  for  Uberty  of  worship. 
Two  years  later  a  second  covenant  was  signed 
(31  May)  for  the  'mutual  assistance  of  all  the 
subscribers  thereto  in  defense  of  their  religious 
rights.*  Hnally  civil  war  broke  out  French 
troops  were  invited  to  Scotland  by  the  PaiKil  , 
part^;  and  the  "congregation*  called  in  the  aid  . 
of  Elizabeth  of  England.  The  French  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Scotland  in  1S60,  and 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  being  left  at  hberty 
and  free  from  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  royd 
family  and  favored  nobles,  decreed  that  the 
Presbyterian  should  be  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  1634  all  the  preceding  cove- 
nants were  summed  up  in  the  National 
(Covenant,  which  was  subscribed  to  all  over 
Scotland.    See  Lokds  op  the  Conchegatioh  and 

also  CONGSECATION. 

COVENANTERS,  in  Scottish  history,  the 
name  given  to  the  par^  which  struggled  for 
religious  liher^  from  1637  on  to  the  Revolution, 
They  were  so  called  because  they  bound  them- 
selves in  a  series  of  covenants  to  maintain. the 
Presbvlerian  doctrines.  The  first  oath  was 
signed  in  the  winter  of  15S7,onlhe  second  com- 
ing of  Knox  to  Scotland;  another  signed  by 
King  Jame^  and  called  the  King's  Covenant, 
was  signed  in  1581.  It  was  drawn  up  by  John 
Craig  to  offset  the  growing  predomtnance  of 
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Catholicism,  which  it  denounced.    It  i 
subscribed  to  in  1590  and  1596. 

After  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland 
and  England  (1603),  as  the  Stuarts  favored  the 
Episcopal  churches,  whose  hierarchical  form  i 
seemed  fitted  to  promote  their  despotic  views,  | 
the  dangers  whicn  threatened  Presbyterianism 
brought  its  followers  in  Scotland  to  3  closer 
union;  and  when,  in  1637,  the  new  Uturgy, 
modeled  after  the  English,  was  ordered  to  be 
introduced  into  their  churches,  disturbancei 
arose,  which  ended  in  the  forming  of  a  new 
Covenant  the  following  year.  This  was  called 
the  National  Covenant.  The  subscription  of  it 
b^Hn  in  the  Graj^^nars'  Church,  Edinburgh, 
28  Feb.  1638.  Copies  were  circulated  through- 
out the  country  for  general  signature,  many  of 
which  are  still  extant.  The  Covenant,  with  the 
confession  of  faith  which  it  embodied,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  21 
Nov.  1638,  and  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in 
1640.  In  1642  the  En^sh  Parliament  a^iplled 
to  the  Sco^  for  aid  in  the  Civil  War  m  the 


the  Covenanters,  who  were  then  masters  of 
Scotland,  demanded  that  the  English  Parlia- 
ment should  take  the  Covenant,  and  assimilate 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  churches  of 
the  two  nations.  In  consequence  of  this  stipula- 
tion, 25  Sept  1643,  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
met  at  Saint  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster, 
along  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines  and  the 
Scottish  commissioners^  to  take  the  Covenant, 
which  had  been  modified  W  the  Assembly. 
After  prayers  and  sermons,  all  present  held  up 
their  hands  in  testimony  of  assent  to  it;  and 
afterward,  in  their  several  Houses^  subscribed 
it  on  a  Parliament  roll.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons ordered  it  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  in 
their  respective  parishes  next  Lord's  Day. 

Both  covenants  were  signed  by  Qiarles  11  on 
bis  landing  in  Scotland  in  1650.  and  again  at  his 
coronation  at  Scone,  1  Jan.  1651.  The  covenan- 
ters were  now  the  supreme  power  in  Scotland, 
but  their  supremacy  was  undermined  by  the 
victory  at  Dunbar  in  1651,  and  vanished  when 
Charles  was  restored  in  1660. 

In  1661  the  Covenant  was  burned  by  the 
hangman,  and  in  1662  abjured  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  both  England  and  Scotland.  Op- 
j)ressjve    measures    were    inaugurated    against 


the  government,  who  sent  ■  lam  body  of  troopt 

to  put  down  the  insurgents,  wno  had  increased 

number   rapidly.     The 


the  Covenantera  who,  outrageA  finally  in  1665 
took  up  arms  in  defense  ol  Ine  Presbytenan 
form  of  church  government.    The  Presbyte 


who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
bi^ops  were  ejected  from  their  parishes  and 
drew  around  them  crowds  of  their  people  on 
the  hillsides,  or  any  lonely  spot,  to  attena  their 
ministrations.      These    meetings,    called    'con- 

'  venticles,*  were  denounced  as  seditious,  and 
to_  frequent  them,  or  to  hold  commimicafion 
with  those  frequenting  them,  was  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death.  The  unwarrantable  severity 
with  which  the  recusants  were  treated  provoked 
them  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their 
opinions.      The   first   outbreaks    took   place   in 

.  the  hill  country  on  the  borders  of  Ayr  and 
Lanark  shires.  Here  at  Drumclog,  a  farm  near 
Loudon  Hill,  a  conventicle  was  attacked  by  a 
body  of  dragoons  under  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  but  were  successful  in  defeating  their 
assailant!  (1679).  The  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharp  on  Magus  Moor,  and  this  defeat,  alarmed 


Bothwelt  Bridge,*where  the  Covenanters  were 
totally  defeated  (22  June  1679).  In  conse- 
quence of  the  rebellious  protests  called  the  San- 
quhar Declaration,  put  forth  in  1680  b^  Cam- 
eroii,  Cai^lt  and  others,  as  representing  the 
more  irreconcilable  of  the  Covenanters  (known 
as  Cameronians),  and  a  subsequent  proclama- 
tion in  1684,  the  government  proceeded  to  more 
severe  measures.  An  oath  was  now  required 
of  all  who  would  free  themselves  of  suspicion 
of  comjdidn  with  the  Covenanters;  and  the 
dragoons  who  were  sent  out  to  hunt  down 
the  rebels  were  empowered  to  kill  anyone  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath.  During  this  *kitlins- 
lime,*  as  it  was  called,  the  suaerings  of  £e 
Covenanters  were  extreme ;  tMit,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  numbers  who  were  put  to  deatti. 
their  fanatic  spirit  seemed  only  to  grow 
stronger.  Even  after  tbe  accession  of  Wiuiam 
some  of  the  extreme  Covenanters  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  owing  to  his  acceptance  of 
episcopacy  in  England,  and  these  formed  the 
earliest  Assenting  sect  in  Scotland.  The  latest 
covenant   was   that   drawn   up   in    1912   by   the 


Asquith,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  endanger 
Protestantism.  Consult  Gardiner,  S.  B.,  'Con- 
stitutional Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion' (London  1897)  ;  id.,  'History  of  England' 
(ia83-*4)  ;  Grub,  G.,  'Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland*  (Edinbur^  1661) ;  Macpherson, 
'History  of  the  Ojurch  of  Scotland*  (Paisley 
1901). 

COVENT  GARDEN  (corrupted  from 
Convent  Garden^  originally  the  ^rden.  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster),  is  a  spacious  square  in 
London,  celebrated  for  agreat  marke*  of  fruit, 
vegetables  and  flowers.  T^e  square  was  formed 
about  163L  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  and 
has  the  arcade  or  piazza  on  the  nom  and  north- 
east side,  Tavistock  Row  on  the  south,  and  the 
church  of  Saint  Paul's  on  the  west.  In  the  17th 
century  Covent  Garden  was  a  very  fashion- 
able quarter  of  the  town.  The  scene  of  one  of 
Dryden's  plays  is  laid  here,  and  frequent  allu- 
sions are  made  to  the  place  in  plays  of  Charles 
H'a  time.  The  market,  now  so  famous,  appears 
to  have  originated  about  1656  in  a  few  wooden 
sheds  and  stalls.  The  firM  theatre  erected  here 
was  built  in  1733.  It  was  bumed  in  1806,  re- 
built from  a  design  by  Smirke,  burned  in  1856v 
and  since  wholly  rebuilt  Covent  Ciarden  mar- 
ket is  for  a  stranger  one  of  the  si^rts  of  Lon- 
don, and  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  about 
3  o'clock  on  a  summer  morning. 

CO'VBNTHY,  England,  city  in  4e  county 
of  Warwict^  8S  miles  northwest  of  London,  on 
the  Sherbourne.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
England,  formerly  a  walled  town.  A  Benedic- 
tine monastery  was  founded  here  in  1044  by 
Earl  Leofric  and  Lady  (Jodiva  (q.v.),  his  wife. 
Many  of  the  buildings,  the  catnearal  among 
them,  were  destroyed  by  Henry  VHI.  Parlia- 
ments    were    convened    here    by    the    earlier 

narchs  of  England,  several  of  whor 
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of  the  IStb  and  16th  centuries  are  in 
czisEcBce.  Corentiy  has  now  several  fine 
churches.  Its  boundaries  have  been  extended 
because  of  the  expaniion  of  its  industries.  Its 
chief  manufactures  are  bicycles,  tricycle^  rib- 
bons, artificial  silk,  watches,  sewing  machines, 
naval  ordnance,  motors  and  fringe*.  The  city 
owns  its  own  sas,  electrical  and  water  plants; 
it  has  public  baus,  an  excellent  system  of  sewer- 
age, libraries,  a  techoKal  school  and  other  public 


'History  of  Coventry'  (New  York  1896) ;  a^ 
Frctton,  'Antiquarian  Losses  in  Covenixy,'  (in 
Archatohaical  Journal,  VoL  XXXVI,  London 
1880). 

COVENTRY,  R,  I.,  to*n  in  Kent  County, 
situated  on  the  Fawtucket  River,  13  miles 
southwest  of  Providence,  and  on  die  New  Yorlc 
New  Ha^ren  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The  chief 
mdustries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
wool  and  dyin^  bleaching  and  merc.erizing. 
There  is  also  some  asricultural  interest. 
Giventry  was  taken  from  Warwick  and  incor- 
porated in  1871.  The  town  is  noted  as  the 
borne  of  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  (q.v.)  Pop. 
S,M8.  ^      • 

COVENTRY  FLAYS,  The,  a'series  of  42 
old  plays  exh|bilins  the  characteristics  of  both 
the  old  Engusb  Morality  and  Mystery  plavs. 
Three  complete  sets  of  such  dramas  luve  Mr 
Kcnded  to  modem  times:  the  'Cheater,'  the 
'Towneley'  and  the  'Coventry'  mysterie}:  and 
from  these  we  derive  nearly  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  early  English  drama.  Coventry  was 
formerly  famous  for  the  performance  of  its 
Corpus  Christi  plays  by  the  Gray  Friars.  These 
plays  contained  the  story  of  Uie  New  Testa- 
ment, composed  in  Old  English  ihythm.  One 
■nannscript  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
m  die  Cotton  Library,  The  earliest  tecoixl  of 
thdr  performance  U  in  1392,  the  latest  in  1589: 
The  Coventry  plays  were  published  in  a  vohune 
b;  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1841,  under  such 
titles  as  'The  Creadon,>  'The  Fall  of  Man,> 
'NoA's  Flood,'  'The  Birth  of  Christ,*  'Ador»- 


.  ___e  Resurrection,'  'The  Ascen- 
sion,' 'DoaJnsday.'  Consult  Uorley,  'English 
Writers'  (Vol.  IV,  London  1887  el  se-t). 

COVSRDALB,  UDa  English  bishop  and 
rtformer :  b.  probably  at  Coverdalc,  Yorkshire, 
1488;  d  19  Feb.  1%B.  He  was  educated  at 
(Abridge,  entered  the  convent  of  the  Au^stine 
friars,  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Norwich  in 
1514,  and  entered  the  convent  of  Austin  friars 
at  Cimbridge  where  be  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Rc^rt  Barnes  who  became  prior  about  1523, 
He  also  became  a  friend  to  Cromwell  at  this 
period.  He  was  led  some  years  afterward  to 
embrace  and  preach  the  reformed  doctrine^ 
and,  having  gcHie  abroad,  is  said  to  have  assistea 
Tyndale  in  translating  the  Fentateuch.  In  lS3S 
his  own  translation  of  die  Scriptures  appeared, 
with  a  dedication  to  Henry  VIII,  being  the  first 
primed  English  version  of  the  entire  Bible.  No 
name  of  ptiUistier  or  {dace  of  publication  appear 
on  the  imperfect  copies  which  now  exist.     It 


dale  to  do  die  translation  for  Um.  Uany  of 
the  copies  have  the  preface  ■out  of  Douche  and 
La^n.*  Coverdale  s  work  occupied  a  long 
penod  of  time.  In  the  dedication  to  Edward 
VI  he  says  'I  was  boldened  in  OoA  16  years 
ago  to  labour  faithfully  in  the  same.*  The 
basis  of  the  translations  are  supposed  to  have 
be«n  the  Vul^^te,  the  Latin  of  PaKntnus, 
Luther,  the  Ziirich  or  German-Swiss  and  Tm- 
dale's  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament  The  New 
Testament  is  based  chiefly  on  Tyndale  and  is 
much  belter  than  the  old.  In  1538  he  was  en- 
gaged in  superintending  at  Paris  the  printing 
of  a  revised  English  version,  the  greater  part 
of  the  impression  ai  which  was  seized  and 
destroyed  by  the  ecclenastical  authorities.  The 
printing  presses  and  types,  however,  escaped 
the  inquisitors,  and  being  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land, enabled  CranincT*s,  or  the  Great  Bible,  to 
be  printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch.  The 
Prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms  is  from  the 
Great  Bible.  After  the  execution  of  his  patron 
Cromwell  (1540),  Coverdale  went  abroad.  Hav- 
ing returned  in  1548  he  was  made  almoner  to 
Queen  Catharine  Parr.  In  1549  he  assisted 
Whitchurch  in  the  second  volume  cd  the 
'Paiaphiase  of  Erasmus.*  In  15S1,  duriJkfr  tbe 
rei^  of  Edward  VI,  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Exeter,  but  was  ejected  on  the  accession  ot 
Mary,  and  thrown  into  prison.  After  two 
years  confinement  he  was  liberated,  and  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Denmaik,  and  subsequently  to 
Geneva,  where  he  assisted  in  preparing  the 
(rtocva  Bible  (1560),  the  favorite  Bible  of  the 
Puritans.  On  tne  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  re- 
turned to  England,  but  his  recently  acquired 
views  on  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  prevented 
his  being  restotied  to  his  see  of  Exeter.  He  was, 
however,  made  rector  of  Saint  Magnus,  Lon- 
don Bridge.  In  1563  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  University  of  Cambri(k;e.  The 
third  centenary  of  the  publication  of  his  Bible 
was  celebrated  by  the  clergy  throughout  the 
churtiies  of  England  4  Oct.  1835.  His  writings 
are  numerous.  Consult  'Memorials  of  Miles 
Coverdale*  (1838),  which  contains  a  bibliog- 
raphy; Fry,  'The  Bible  by  Coverdale'  (London 
1867)  ;  Hoare,  'The  Evolution  of  the  English 
Bible*  (ib.  2d  ed.,  1902)  ;  Pollard,  'Record  of 
the  English  Bible'  (Oxford  1911).  Biog- 
raphies are  in  the  Parker  Society  editions  of 
Coverdal^s  ineces,  an  index  to  vvhich  may  be 
found  in  Gough's  'General  Index  to  the  Parker 
Society.'  Consult  also  'Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biograidiy'    (Vol.  XII). 

•COVERED  WAY,  in  fortification,  a  space 
of  _pround  30  feet  broad,  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  ditch,  above  the  counterscarp  and  next  the 
glacis,  ranging  round  the  works  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. It  aRords  a  safe  communication  round  all 
the  works,  facilitates  sallies  and  retreats  and  the 
reception  of  reinforcements^  and  its  parapet 
protects  the  fortifications  in  its  rear. 

COVERLEY,  Sui  Roger  de.  (1)  The 
name  given  by  Addison  to  a  fictitious  character 
whose  adventures  were  related  in  the  'Spec- 
tator' ;  (2)  a  Scotch  air  and  dance,  known  to 
the  Americans  as  'The  Virginia  Reel.' 

COVERTURE,  kiiv'er-t{ir,  a  legal  term 
applied  to  the  position  of  a  woman  dunng  mar- 
nage  because  she  is  under  the  cover  or  pro- 
tection of  her  husband.    See  LAW  OF  Husband 
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COVILMAO,  k6-vel-youA,  Portogal,  town 
in  die  modem  district  of  CastcUo  Branco,  and 
formerly  in  the  province  of  Bdra,  on  the  south- 
east slope  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  some  2S 
miles  southwest  of  Guarda.  In  the  neighborhood 
there  are  noted  sulphurous  baths.  The  town 
contains  dycworks  and  ut^wrtant  doth  fac- 
tories.   Pop.  about  16,000. 

COVILfLE,  Frederick  Vernon,  American 
botanist:  b.  Preston,  N.  Y.,  23  March  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  Cornell  University  and  was  in- 
structor in  botany  there  1887-88,  and  assistant 
botanist  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  1888-93.  Since  the  hst  named  year 
he  has  been  chief  botanist  of  that  department 
as  well  as  curator  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Herbarium.  He  has  published  *Botany 
of  the  Death  Valley  Expedition';  'Our  Public 
Grazing  lands' ;  'Experiments  in  Blueberry 
Culture';  'The  Formation  of  Leafmold'  and 
many  other  papers  relating  to  systematic,  geo- 
graidiic  and  economic  botany. 

COVINGTON,  Ga.,  dty  and  county-seat 
of  Newton  County,  40  miles  east  of  Atlanta,  on 
the  Georgja  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  rail- 
roads. It  is  the  seat  of  Emory  College  (Uetho- 
dist)  and  has  a  public  library,  coumouse,  etc. 
Its  cotton  intercil)  are  extensive  and  it  has 
also  cotton  and  oil  mills,  ice  plant,  fertilizer 
works  and  marble  yards.  The  city  owns  the 
electric  plant  and  the  waterworks.    F<^,  2,697. 

COVINGTON,  Ind.,  the  county-seat  of 
Fountain  County,  situated  in  the  norlhwestem 
part  of  the  State,  on  the  Wabash  River,  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Geveland, 
Cincinnati,  Qiicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  the 
Wabash  railroads,  72  miles  northwest  of  Indian- 
apolis. It  exports  live  stock  and  agricultural 
produce,  and  has  several  iron  foundries.  There 
15  a  canning  factoiy,  and  the  dty  has  a  Camejjie 
library  and  municipal  waterworks  and  electric- 
light  plant.     Pop.  2,069. 

COVINGTON,  Ky.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Kenton  County,  on  the  Ohio  River  opposite 
Cindnnati,  with  which  it  is  connected  Dy  a 
handsome  suspension  bridge,  2,250  feet  long, 
and  costing  $2,000,000.  It  is  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  and  is 
also  on  the  Louisville,  Cindnnatluid  Lexington 
Railroad.  It  is  a  residence  town  for  Qncinnatt 
business  men  and  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop.  Covington  occupies  an  area  of 
sbout  Sl4  ^uare  miles  on  a  beautiful  plain 
partly  surrounded  by  hills  and  resembles  Cin- 
cinnati in  its  general  arrangement.  The  dty 
has  many  fine  residences,  a  public  libiaty,  dty 
hall,  race  track,  and  a  Federal  building  note- 
worthy as  a  specimen  of  modem  Gothic:  and 
among  charitable  institutions,  a  hospital  for 
contagious  diseases,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
orphan  asylums  ana  a  home  for  a^d  women. 
Covington  is  an  important  centre  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  influence,  the  cathedral,  a  type 
of  flamboyant  Gothic,  being  one  of  ttie  finest 
ecclesiastical  stmctures  in  the  State.  Connected 
with  this  denomination  there  are  also  a  Bene- 
(Kctine  priory,  a  convent,  a  hospital  foundling 
asyhim,  Notre  Dame  Academy  and  La  Sallette 
Academy.  The  fadlities  for  transportation, 
both  hy  rail  and  water,  pladng  the  dty  in  com- 
munication with  a  wide  territory  possessing 
valuable  natural   advantages,   have   contributed 


to  the  dty"!  commercial  importance.  Its  in- 
dustrial interests  are  also  importuit  and  indude 
extensive  pork-packing  cstabKshnKnts,  distill- 
eries, breweries,  cotton  factorjr,  ironworics  and 
mamifactures  of  vinegar,  furniture,  stoves,  tin- 
ware, bricks,  tile,  pottery,  rope,  contractors'  ma- 
cliinery,  metal  Signs,  automobile  trucks.  X-ray 
machines,  dtt:us  tents,  pianos,  cordage,  etc.  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914 
reported  in  the  dty  IM  industrial  estaUishments 
of  factory  grade,  employing  3,736  persons,  of 
whom  3,199  were  wage  earners,  receiving  an- 
nually a  total  of  $1,815,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  aggregated  $7,778,00$  and  the 
year's  output  was  valued  at  $8,205,000:  of  this, 
$5,475,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
Covington  has  adopted  the  coounisaion  form  of 
government  There  are  munidpal  waterworks, 
built  in  1887,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  drawn  from  the  Ohio  River  at  a  custance 
of  about  13  miles  above  the  dty.  Its  annual 
budget  approximates  $660,000,  the  main  items 
of  expense  being  $108,000  for  school^  $111,000 
for  interest  on  debt,  $47,000  for  police  depart- 
ment, $3S,O0O  for  fire  department,  $SS,OOO.for 
street  expenditures  and  $15,000  for  public 
library  fund.  Settled  in  1812  and  laid  out  three 
years  later,  Covington  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
m  1834    Pop  56,000. 

COVINGTON,  Tenn.,  county-seat  of  Tip- 
ton County,  37  miles  northeast  of  Memphis,  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  has  an  export 
trade  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding region,  and  has  cotton-mills,  a  cot- 
ton compress  and  saw-mills.  It  is  a  shipping 
point  for  cotton  and  olL  The  waterworks  ana 
electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the  dty.  Fop. 
2,990. 

COVODK,  John.  American  congressman: 
b.  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  17  March  1808; 
d.  11  Jan.  1871.  He  was  a  farmer's  lad  of 
Dutch  blood,  and  became  a  coa)  dealer,  a 
woolen  manufacturer  and  a  railroad  owner. 
He  entered  public  lite  as  a  Whig,  served  two 
terms  in  the  legislature,  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
1854  by  the  Anti-Masons  (sec  Anti-Masomrt)  , 
and  re-elected  1856  as  a  Republican,  serving  by 
regular  re-elections  till  1863.  In  1859  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  spedal  committee  to 
investigate  President  Buchanan's  conduct  in 
forcing  through  the  Lecompton  Bill  (see  title 
below,  and  Lecoupion  Comstttutjon),  and  his 
report  was  valuable  ammunition  for  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  After  John- 
son's accession  he  was  aent  South  to  aid  in  that 
President's  reconstruction  policy,  but  was  re- 
called for  lack  of  sympathy  with  it.  In  186S 
he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  Johnson,  In  1869  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  eager,  impulsive 
man,  with  the  friendships  ana  the  enmities 
natural  to  such  a  temperament,  but  respected 
for  his  entire  honesty.  See  Covode  Investiga- 
tion. 

COVODB  INVESTIGATION,  186a 
President  Buchanan,  in  the  struggle  to  have 
Congress  validate  the  Lecompton  constitution 
(q.v.),  was  urged  by  the  party  organs  to  save 
the  uutW  of  the  Democratic  par^.  which  waa 
menaced  with  irremediable  divuion,  by  UMng 
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tlM  patrauge  U  bis  dltpoaal  to  brbg  the  kesi- 
tating  memberi  into  the  ranlu.  In  the  debates 
at  the  opening  of  the  36th  Congreu  1859-6IX 
two  anti-Lec<«ipton  Democrats  alleged  that  be 
had  attempted  to  use  corrupt  inSuenoe  with 
them.  On  5  March  1860  JdEn  Covode  (q.v.) 
moved  the' appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
quire whether  the  President  or  any  other  official 
bad  attempted,  by  money,  patronage  or  other 
improper  means,  to  inEuence  legislation  or  the 
execution  o£  the  laws,  etc.  In  spite  oi  Demo- 
cratic objection  that  only  insinuations  and  no 
specific  cnarges  were  made,  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended 1^  117  to  45,  and  the  resolution  adopted; 
an  investi^tii»:  committee  of  five  wa^  ap- 
pointed, with  Covode  at  the  head  Buchanan 
sent  in  a  message  oi  protest  28  March,  object- 
ing on  the  ground  that  the  President  could  only 
be  indicted  by  impeachment,  and  that  this  was 
an  indictment:  and  that  such  a  method  was  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity  of  the  office.  The 
potest  was  declared  unfoimded  by  88  to  40. 
On  16  June  the  committee  reported,  the  Re- 
publican members  declaring  that  the  mass  of 
evidence  collected  was  proof  o^  corrupt  use  of 
patronaRe,  and  Covode  later  alleged  that  they 
foimd  also  direct  bribery,  as  evidenced  by  bank- 
books. Tbe  Democratic  members  declared  the 
allegations  unsupported.  No  action  was  recom- 
mended to  the  House  by  the  majority  report, 
and  none  was  taken.  On  22  June  Buchanan 
sent  a  second  message  proteatmg  against  the 
rejection  of  his  first,  and  saying  that  on  such 
views  no  man  of  honor  and  principle  could 
accept  the  presidency.  The  House  aroointed 
aQodier  committee  to  report  on  this  at  the  next 
session.  Consult  'Report  of  the  Committee* 
(Washington  1860) ;  Buchanan's  'Autobiog- 
raphy,* with  his  defeose ;  Curtis,  'Life  of 
Buchanan*  (1883),  for  another  defense. 

COW,  the  female  of  bovine  animals,  of 
which  the  male  is  called  an  ox  (q.r.)  or  a  bull. 
By  a  familiar  process  of  extetision  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  various  other  large  herbivo- 
rous animals,  such  as  the  elephant,  and  even  to 
female  seals  and  whales. 

COWAOS.    See  Cowttch. 

COWBANB,  or  WATER-HBHLOCK 
(Ctcwta  virosa),  a  perennial,  umbelliferous, 
aquatic  plant,  producing  an  erect,  hollow,  much- 
branched,  striated  stem  three  or  four  feet  high, 
furnished  with  dissected  leaves.  It  is  highly 
poisoDons,  containing  dcutine,  an  alkaloid  re- 
sonbling  conia  (q.v.),  C.  mactUata  is  the 
Spotted  cowbane  of  the  United  States. 

COWBBRRY,  a  name  sometimes  used  for 
the  single  species  (C  tatvstre)  of  the  genus 
Comarvm.  of  the  rose  family  (.Rosacea').  It 
is  known  also  as  marsh  einquefoil  and  purple 
marshlocks.  It  is  a  stout  green  herb  with  large 
and  showy  purple  flowers.  It  grows  in  swamps 
and  peat-bogs  from  Labrador  to  New  Jersey, 
Alaska  and  California.  It  is  also  indigenous  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  received  the  name  of 
cowberry  because  it  was  thought,  when  rubbed 
on  the  milk-pan,  to  thicken  the  milk.  The  name 
IS  also  applied  to  the  cranberry  (q.v.). 

COWBIRD,  a  bird  (Mohlhrus  aler)  of 
tite  family  lelenda  (q.v.J,  abundant  throughout 
I4orth  America  except  m  tbe  far  north,  and 
notorious  because  of  its  habit  of  escaping  the 


drudgeQT  of  domestic  cares  after  the  fashioa 
of  the  European  cuckoo.  Closely  related  to  tbe 
bobolink  or  reed-bird,  the  cowbird  lacks  the 
acute  tail  feathers  and  rich  spring  plumage 
of  that  species,  while  its  general  build,  and  par- 
ticularly its  stout  beak,  are  even  more  finch-uke. 
The  male  is  from  seven  and  a  half  to  dgfat 
inches  long  and  iridescent  blade  widi  a  brown 
head  and  the  female  sli^tly  smaller  and  neariy 
tmlform  dull  brown.  The  cowbird  takes  its 
Dame  from  tbe  habit  of  associating  in  flocks 
with  cattle  in  the  fields,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  fUes  which  frequent  the 
cattle  or  the  other  insects  which  are  disturbed 
by  their  movements.  They  are  migratoiy  and 
gregarious,  tiever  separating  in  pairs,  but  appar- 
ently quite  promiscuous  in  their  sexual  rela- 
tions. Nests  are  never  built,  but,  like  the  Euro- 
pean cuckoo,  the  eggs  are  steallhily  introduced 
into  the  nests  of  oiner  birds,  preferably  those 
qI  smaller  site,  such  as  warblers,  finches  and 
vireos,  of  which  a  great  many  species  are  vic- 
timised; Apparently  the  cowbird  exercises  lit- 
tle choice,  but  drops  its  eggs  into  any  suitable 
nest  that  happens  to  be  convenient;  and,  owing 
to  its  abunt^ce,  an  astonishingly  large  number 
of  nests  are  thus  invaded.  Some  of  Uie  smaller 
warblers,  notably  the  yellow  warbler  {Dendroica 
atiiva)  and  the  redstart  {Selophaga  ruticUla), 
endeavor  to  circumvent  the  intruder  by  building 
a  second  story  to  the  nest,  enclosine  between 
the  two  floors  the  egg  of  the  cowbird  and  even 
sacrificing  one  or  more  of  their  own.  Nests 
vith  three  cowbird's  eggs  thus  enclosed  in  as 
many  compartments  have  been  found.  Altliough 
but  a  single  egg  is  deposited  at  a  time,  as  many 
as  three  or  four  will  sometimes  be  found  in  a 
'  igle  nest,  in  which  cases  they  have  probably 


with  brown,  and  are  about  .84  by  .65  of  an  inch, 
hatch  before  those  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
nest,  and,  once  the  young  cowbird  has  hatched, 
its  demands  for  food  so  claim  tbe  attention  of 
its  foster-parents  that  the  latter's  own  eggs  or 
young  are  neglected  and  usually  perish.  Al- 
though chiefly  insectivorous,  berries  and  seeds 
are  sometimes  eaten  by  the  cowbird 

In  the  warm  parts  of  America  a  number  of 
related  species  occur,  which,  having  similar  hab- 
its, are  also  known  as  cowbirds.  A  most  re- 
marlrable  relation  exists  between  two  Soutb 
American  species. 

Molothrus  badius,  one  of  those  in  question, 
has  the  unusual  habit  of  seizing  and  utiliring 
for  the  purpose  of  incubating  its  own  eggs  the 
nests  of  weaker  birds,  whose  eg^  are  destroyed. 
The  second  species  (M.  Tufoaxillarit)  is  regu- 
larly and  peniaps  exclusively  parasitic  on  the 
former.  Consult  Bendire,  'The  Cowbirds,'  (in 
Reforl  of  the  Nalionai  Museum  -for  1893, 
Washington  1895). 

COWBOYS,  in  the  American  Revolution, 
a  band  of  American  Tories  who  infested  the 
neutral  ground  of  Westchester  County,  N.  V„ 
robbed  the  Whigs  and  Loyalists  and  made  a 
specialty  of  stealing  cattle.  A  similar  band  of 
marauders  on  the  British  side  received  the  name 
of  'Skinners.*  The  word  cowboys  is  now  used 
to  designate  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the 
cattle  on  the  vast  ranges  in  the  west  and  south- 
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west  of  the  United  Stales.  They  are  well 
mounted  and  usually  wear  a  fandful  costume. 
Th^  are  bold  and  adventurous  and  necessarily 
have  to  encounter  many  dangers.  A  number  oi 
them  were  enlisted  in  two  regiraents  of  cavalry 
for  the  war  with  Spain,  and,  under  the  popnlar 
name  of  'Rough  Riders,"  greatly  dislinguufccd 
tbcmselves  in  the  early  part  of  the  cunpaign 
against  Santiago,  in  Cuba. 

COW-PARBNIP,  or  GIANT  PARSLBT, 
popular  names  for  several  aperies  of  the  genos 
Htracieum  of  the  family  Apiaeem.  They  an 
coarse  perennial  herbs  three  to  six  feet  tafl, 
with  large  attractive  leaves,  for  whirfi  the  plants 
are  valued  in  ornamental  (^rdening,  especially 
close  to  water  and  in  wet  soil.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  produce  seed,  because  they  are 
likely  to  become  troublesome  as  weeds.  Several 
of  uie  species,  of  which  there  are  about  60 
widely  distributed  it>  temperate  climates,  are 
used  as  stock-feed,  particularly  m  Europe,  and 
have  been  stiggested  as  desirable  to  plant  for 
this  purpose,  because  they  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  leaves  very  early  in  the  spring.  H. 
panacei  is  usually  so  recommended.  It  often 
attains  heights  exceeding  eight  feet  and  bears 
numerons  leaves  two  or  more  feet  long.  One 
Species,  H.  tanatum,  is  widely  distributed  in 
North  America  and  furnishes  edible  stems 
which  in  Alaska  are  called  wild  celery. 


believed  always  to  accompany  the  cowfidi 
(ottracium).  It  is  one  of  the  demoiselles  and  is 
also  caJled  *mojarra.* 

COW-PLANT,  a  perennial  plant  of  the 
family  Asclepiadacece,  milkweed  family,  whidi 
has  acquired  a  celebrity  from  the  repeated  state- 
mem  that  its  juice  is  used  as  milk  end  that  its 
leaves  are  boiled  to  supply  the  want  of  cream. 
This  arises  from  the  appearance  of  the  juice, 
which  is  white  and  viscid  and  contains  the  poi- 
■  sonous  principles  characteristic  of  the  milkweed 
family.  In  parts  of  the  United  States  cow-plant 
ne  for  Rhododendron  maxi- 


COW-TRBB,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of 
trees  of  different  families,  the  milky  juice  of 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  milk.  A  large 
tree  (Brosimum  gaiactodendron)  belonging  to 
the  family  Moracea.  emits,  when  pierced,  a 
highly  nutritious  milky  juice  with  an  agreeable 
creamy  odor  and  taste  recalling  that  of  cow's 
milk,  but  which  is  slightly  viscid  and  soon  be- 
comes yellow,  gradually  thickening  into  a  some- 
what cheesy  consistency.  It  grows  on  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  coast  of  Venezuda,  where  it  is 
called  palo  de  vaca,  or  Arbol  de  leche.  The 
negroes  and  other  lean  natives  of  the  region 
fatten  on.tts  milk.  The  cow-tree  or  hya-hya  of 
Demerara  is  Tabern<cmoi\tana  utilis,  a  tree  be- 
longing to  the  Asclepiadaceir.  In  this  family 
the  milky  juice  is  usually  acrid  and  poisonous 
and  even  that  of  the  other  species  of  the  same 
genus  is  of  a  sharp  and  burning  taste.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  juice  is  agreeable  and  whole- 
some, although  somewhat  sticky,  owing  to  the 
lar^  proportion  of  caoutchouc, 

COW-WHEAT,  the  common  name  for  the 
hemiparasitic  scrophulariaceous  genus  Melatu- 
Pynim,  of  which  tiiere  are  several  speries. 


COWELL,  Edward  Bjdes,  ^tgUsh  Sans- 
krit scholar:  b.  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  23  Jan.  18%; 
d.  Cambriitec  9  Feb.  1903,  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  and  was  for  some  years  principal  of 
the  Sanskrit  CoUege,  Calcutta.  Since  1867  he 
was  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Cambridge  Unt- 
Tersity  and  was  ranked  as  the  foremost  Eng- 
lish Orientalist  of  his  day.  His  assodation  with 
Edward  Fiti  Gerald  of  Omar  Khayyam  fame 
makes  him  an  important  figure  in  English  liter- 


(18S4);  »The  Black  Yajur  Veda'  (Borfts  1-2 
with  Roer,  I85l^-64) ;  'The  Kait^taki 
Upanishad,  in  Sanskrit  and  English'  (1861)  i 
*The  Maitri  Upanisad,  in  Sandnit  and  Ejiglish' 
(1863) ;  'The  KusumiiljaH,  or  Hindu  Proof  of 
Hie  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  Sanskrit 
and  English*  (1864)  ;  <The  Aphorisms  of  San- 
dilya>  (translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  1878) ; 
'Tne  Sarva-Darsina-Samgrahi,'  translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  (with  Gou^,  1882) ;  <The 
DivySvandna'  (with  Neil,  1886) ;  'The 
Buddha-cariti,'  by  Asv^osha  in  Sanskrit  and 
English,  1892-94).  He  left  nnfinished  the 
translations  of  'The  jatSka;  or  Stories  of 
Buddha's  Former  Births>  (7  vols,,  1895-1913), of 
which  the  sixth  volumewas  published  in  1907, 
translated  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Rouse: 
His  'Life  and  Letters'  were  edited  by  (}ear|fc 
Cowell,  his  kinsman  (Oxford  1904). 

COWEN,  Sir  FrvdeHc  Hymen,  English 
tnusical  composer  and  conductor;  b.  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  29  Jan.    1852,     He   was  brougi 


His  cantata,  'The  Rose  Maiden,'  produced  in 
1870,  was  followed  in  1876  by  another,  *The 
Corsair,*  and  'Pauline,'  an  opera.  His  other 
works  include  'Saint  Ursula*  (1881),  a  cantata  ; 
'The  Sleeping  Beauty'  (1885),  also  a  cantata ; 
'Ruth  (iSff),  an  oratorio;  'Song  of  Thanka- 
gpving'  (1838);  <St  John's  Eve'  (1889),  a 
cantata;  'Thorgrim'  (1890),  an  opera;  'The 
Water  LUy'  (^893),  a  cantata;  'Signa'  (1892), 
an  opera;  'Harold'  (1895),  an  opera;  'The 
Transfiguration '  ( 189S ) ,  a  cantata ;  '  The 
Dream  of  Endymion'  (1897) ;'  'Ode  to  the 
Passions*  (1898);  'Coronation  Ode'  (1902); 
'John  Gilpin,'  a  cantata  (1904);  'The  VeiP 
(1910).  He  has  also  composed  six  sym- 
phonies, the  chief  being  No.  3  (the  Scandina- 
vian), No.  4  (the  Welsh),  and  Mo.  6  (the  Idyl- 
lic) .  Overtures,  dances,  states,  songs  uid 
duets,  pianoforte  pieces,  etc.,  make  up  the' rest 
of  his  musical  productions.  In  1888  he  con- 
ducted the  concerts  at  the  Melbourne  Centerinial 
Exhibition,  and  from  1888  till  1892  was  conduc- 
tor of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  was  re- 
elected iu  1900,  In  1896  he  succeeded  Sir 
Charles  HaI16  as  conductor  of  the  Manchester 
concerts,  Liverpool  Philharmonic  SocieW,  Brad- 
ford Festival  (Zhoral  Society,  etc  He  was 
knighted  in  1911,  and  has  published  bis  remi- 
niscences, *My  Art  and  My  Friends'  (1913). 

COWES,  kowz.  West,  England,  seaport  in 
Hampshire,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wi^t.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medina.  It  is 
divided  into  East  and  West  Cowes,  a  steam 
ferry  across  the  river  furnishing  connection. 
The  public  buildings  include  the  castle,  an  old 
block  fort  of  the  time  of  Hentr  VlII,  now 
used  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  as   thdr 
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dok-houfc  and  the  Royal  London  Yacbt  branch 
club-bouse.  Cowes  is  now  priocipaily  known  as 
a  yacbtiiiB  port  and  is  considered  the  best  place 
for  buildii^^  litting  out  and  laying  up  that 
class  of  vessels.  Besides  the  butldioK  and  re- 
pairing of  yachts  and  other  vessels,  uie  indus- 
tries include  sail  and  rope  making,  etc.  Cowes 
is  the  customs  port  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  The 
harbor,  thougo  small,  is  well  sheltered  and 
perfectly  safe.  There  is  good  steamer  service 
to  Portsmouth  and  Southampton.  The  yacht- 
ing season  commences  about  toe  middle  of  May 
and  extends  to  the  beginning  of  November. 
Regattas  are  hekl  annually.  Cowes  is  much 
resorted  to  as  a  bathing  place.    Fop.  9^5. 

COWHAOB.     See  Cowitch. 

COWITCH,  COW  AGE.  or  COWHAOB, 
a  plant  {Stisolobiiim  prurient)  belonging  to 
the  pea  family  (PapiHonacea).  It  is  a  twin- 
ing annual  with  large  racemes  of  dark-colored 
Rowers,  which  in  India  anpear  in  the  rain^ 
season.  The  food,  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  is 
covered  with  delicate  brisile-like  seines,  which 
are  easily  detached  and,  sticking  in  the  skin, 
produce  an  intolerable  itching.  In  India  these 
M)ines  are  mixed  with  syrup  and  used  as  a  vermt- 
fuge,  the  spines  acting  mechanically.  When 
young  the  pods  are  cooked  and  eaten  like 
String-beans.  A  plant  of  the  same  gentu, 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  has  the  same  char- 
acteristics. The  negroes  of  the  Southern  States 
apply  the  name  cow  itch  to  the  poison  ivy 
(Khvs  toxicodendron). 

GOWL  (Sax.  cugle;  Lat  euailltu}.  See 
Costumes,  EccLEeiASTicAt. 

COWLSS,  Alfred  Abemeth;,  American 
manuf acturcT ;  b.  Torrington,  Conn.,  28  Sept 
1845:  d.  8  Dec  1916.  He  was  educated  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Coim.,  and  at  Paris,  France;  became 
president  of  the  Ansonia  Qock  Company;  the 
Coronet  Phosphate  Company:  Teriaceia  Estates, 
Inc. :  and  vice-president  of  tne  American  Brass 
Company.  He  was  also  president  of  the  An- 
sonia Brass  and  Copper  Company;  the  Ansonia 
Land  and  Water  Power  Company:  the  Birming- 
ham Water  Power  Company;  the  Pebbledaie 
Phosphate  Company.  He  was  author  of  the 
article  "Copper  and  Brass*  (in  'One  Hundred 
Years  of  American  Commerce,'  edited  bv  C.  M. 
Depew)  ;  'Copper  and  Brass  Industry*  (in  the 
'Encyclopedia  Americana*)'  and  'Simitonei,' 
a  book  of  poems  (19CP}. 

COWLSS,  William  Lyman.  American 
educator :  b.  Belchertown,  Mass.,  1856.  He  was 
educated  at  Amherst  College,  where  he  was 
instructor  in  Latin,  1880-83,  Since  18M  he  has 
been  full  professor  of  Latin  there.  In  the 
3tn<^  of  classical  archaeology  he  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  the  Italian  Peninsula,  His 
publications  include,  besides  articles  for  periodi- 
cals, an  annotated  edition  of  the  'Adelphx  of 
Terence'  (1896) ;  'Selections  from  Catullus' 
(1900);  and  'Selections  from  Ennius,  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  with  Parallel  PassaRes 
from  Horace.  Ovid,  and  Martial*  (1909). 

COWLBT,  Abraham,  English  poet:  b. 
London  1618;  d.  Cherlsey,  Surrey.  28  July  1667. 
He  so  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry  that  in 
1633,  while  yet  at  school,  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  verses,  entitled  'Poetical  Blossoms.' 
in  1637  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity 
(Allege,   Cambridge,   where  he  soon  obtained 


and  another  in  Latin,  called  'Naufragium  . 
Joculare,'  acted  before  the  university  by  the 
members  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  ejected 
from  Ombridge  as  a  Royalist  and  removed  to. 
Saint  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  published 
a  satirical  poem  entitled  the  'Puritan  and  the 
Papist.'  He  engaged  actively  in  the  royal 
cause,  and  when  the  queen  was  obliged  to  quit 
England  Cowley  accompanied  her.  In  1656  he 
returned  to  Eiigland,  where  he  now  published 
an  edition  of  his  poems,  containing  'Mis- 
cellanies,' 'The  Mistress,'  'Pindarique  Odes,' 
and  the  never-finished  epic,  'Davideis'  (on  the 
history  of  fCing  David),  He  again  visited 
France,  and  resumed  his  functions  of  agent  in 
the  royal  cause  on  the  death  of  Ciomwell.  On 
the  Restoration  he  returned  with  the  other 
Royalists.  By  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Saint  Albans  be 
obtained  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  Cherlsey 
whither  he  retired  in  1665.  In  1660  Cowley 
took  part  in  bounding  the  Royal  Society;  in 
1661  he  published  a  'Proposition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Elxperimental  Philosophy  ;* 
and  a  'Discourse  by  Way  of  Vision  Concern- 
ing the  Government  of  Ohver  Cromwell,'  whicli 
is  pronounced  by  Bishop  Kurd  one  of  the  best 
of  the  author's  firose  works.  He  published  two 
books  of  a  Latin  poem  on  plants  in  1662;  he 
afterward  added  tour  more  books,  and  the 
whole,  together  with  other  pieces,  was  published 
in  1678  imder  the  title  of  'Poemata  Latina,'  A 
poem  on  the  'Civil  War'  appeared  in  1679;  his 
■Select  Works,'  with  preface  and  notes  by 
Bishop  Hurd,  were  published  in  1772-77.  Cowlqr 
was  extremely  popular  in  his  day,  and  his  style, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  critics;  but  his  poems  have  failed 
to  maintam  their  ancient  popularity.  The  wit 
for  which  they  were  once  celebrated  has 
become  obsolete,  and  he  is  now  little  read;  but 
Charles  Lamb  speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet, 
and  Hailitt  as  a  prose  writer.  CK>od  modem 
editions  are  "Complete  Works'  (ed.  Grosart 
London  1880-81);  'Poems'  (ed.  A.  R.  Waller, 
Cambridge  1905)  ;  'Essays,  Plays,  etc'  (Wallej, 
ib.  1906).  Consult  Johnson,  'Lives  of  die 
Poets.' 

COWPBA  (Vigna  iineHiit).  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Leguminosea,  family  Fabacea, 
and  is  native  of  southeastern  Asia,  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  central  Africa.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  asparagus  bean  and  the  catjang, 
the  other  cultivated  species  of  the  genus.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  the 
I8th  century,  and  is  most  largely  grown  in  the 
southern  States,  where  it  is  knowil  as  the  corn- 
field or  black-eye  pea.  Its  habits  of  growlli 
vary  from  a  bush  type  in  the  northern  States 
to  a  vine  where  it  has  a  longer  period  of 
growth.  Numerous  varieties  are  on  the  market 
Whippoorwill,  Black,  Clay,  and  Unknown  ar* 
favontes.  They  are  often  grown  on  poor  soils, 
but  such  should  be  enriched  either  with  barn- 
yard manure  or  phosphatic  fertilizers.  The 
seed  is  sown  broadcast  or  drilled,  at  the  rate  of 
from  one-half  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  per 

Uses  and  Feeding  Value— It  is  grown  .for 
iood,  hay,  silage,  soiling,  grazulg  and  soil  reno- 
vation. Having  mariced  powers  of  enriching  tb« 
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CDw|>ea  seeds  are  eaten  by  man,  either  Kreen, 
shelled  and  cooked  like  garden  peas  or  shell- 
beaDS,  or  dried  for  winter  use.  They  are  often 
fed  to  stock.  Some  find  diihcult^  in  curintc 
cowpea  hay  satisfactorily,  but  ihis  is  overcome 
with  experience.  The  silage  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  green  crop  in  composition.  When 
"used  for  soiling  the  amount  consumed  and  time 
of  feedincr  can  be  regulated,  thus  avoiding  bloat' 
ing,  which  is  liable  to  occur  when  pasturing. 
Sheep  are  usually  turned  on  the  pasture  before 
the  plants  are  in  bloom,  cattle  about  the  time 
the  plants  come  into  bloom;  while  for  swine, 
the  peas  are  allowed  to  reach  full  size.  An 
acre  willpastur^  15  or  20  pigs  for  several 
weeks.  The  manure  more  than  compensates 
for  the  vines  eaten.  Turkeys  and  chickens  eat 
the  ripe  peas  and  do  well  on  them.  The  plants 
are  sometimes  cut  down  by  the  cowpea  wilt. 
The  September  brood  of  the  boll-worm  and 
the  weevil  (Brvehii  sinensis)  also  give  trouble 
to  the  plants.  Consult  Smith,  <Cowpeas;' 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  89;  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  318;  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin 
No.  229. 


iina,  with  a  population  of  about  1,100.     Near 


a  British  division  under  Colonel  TarTeton,  17 
Jan.  1781.  This  engagement  is  sometimes  called 
die  ■Bennington  of  the  South,"  for  its  decisive- 
ness.   See  CowPENs,  Battle  of. 

COWPENS,  BatUe  of,  in  the  American 
Revolution,  17  Jan  1781.  At  the  end  of  1780 
Comwallis  held  South  Carolina  with  a  tittle 
over  3,000  men,  having  lost  1,100  with  Ferguson 
two  months  before,  at  King's  Mountain.  Wait- 
ing for  reinforcements,  he  lay  at  Winnsborougb, 
north  of  the  centre,  within  supporting  distance 
of  Fort  Motte  and  Orangeburg  in  the  centre, 
Charleston  and  Georgetown  on  the  coast,  and 
Augusta  and  Ninety-Six  in  the  Vvest.  In 
December  Greene  came  down  with  only  2,000 
men,  but  with  a  wonderful  group  of  subordinate 


leaders  6t  for  separate  commands.  With  1,100 
men  he  occupied  Cheraw  Hill  In  the  northeast, 
and  kept  Cornwallis  in  alarm  for  his  communi- 
cations with  the  coast;  900  under  Daniel 
Morgan,  part  militia,  part  regulars,  he  sent  to 
join  hands  with  the  victors  of  Kini^s  Mountain 
if  possible,  and  alarm  Comwallis  for  the 
western  posts.  Comwallis  moved  north  into 
North  Carolina  to  force  a  like  movement  on 
Greene,  and  sent  Tarleton  after  Morgan.  The 
latter  took  post  in  a  pasture  ground  called  the 
Cowpens,  near  the  northern  boundarj',  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  King's  Mountain,  and  just 
west  of  Broad  River.  A  long  slope  led  up  to  a 
low  rise;  then  came  a  depression,  succeeded 
150  yards  farther  on  by  another  rise;  and  in 
rear  of  this  was  the  river,  cutting  oS  retreat. 
This  move  of  Morgan's  was  in  violation  of  all 
military  rules^  but  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
used  to  militia;  he  said  that  he  could  ask  but 
one  thing  better,  and  that  was  to  have  them 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  so  they  could 
not  run  —  the  river  was  cheaper  than  regulars 
to  shoot  them  down.  Tarleton  came  in  sight 
on  the  morning  of   17  Jan.   1781,  and  Morgan 

E laced  his  militia  150  yards  in  front  of  the  first 
ill,  with  injunctions  to  fire  at  least  two  volleys 
at  close  range  before  breaking-  on  the  hill,  the 
famous  First  Maryland  regulars,  with  some 
fine  Virginians;  on  the  second  hill,  his  cavalry 
under  Col.  William  Washinpon,  a  second 
cousin  of  George,  As  the  Bntish  dosed,  the 
militia  did  not  break;  they  were  under  Col. 
Andrew  Pickens,  and  fired  many  more  than  the 
two  volleys,  with  destructive  effect  Finally 
forced  back,  they  retired  to  the  left  around  the 
hills  to  the  river  bank,  in  rear  of  the  cavalry, 
to  re-form.  The  British  left  stretched  aro«nd 
to  flank  the  right  of  the  American  ngulbr*. 
who  drew  back  to  face  them ;  the  BritiBfa 
thought  them  retreating,  and  hurried  forward 
in  some  disorder.  Just  then  Colonel  Washii^;-  ' 
ton's  cavalry  charged  around  die  two  hills  to 
the  left,  coming  u|>  to  the  militia's  old  position 
and  taking  the  British  in  rear,  with  the  river 
on  their  nank:  the  militia  msbed  around  the 
tiJUs  to  the  right,  taking  them  in  flank  on  the 
left;    and   the    Continental    regulars,    only  30 

Krds  off,  poured  in  a  withering  fire  and  chat%ed 
yonet.  Hannibal  himself  never  wrought  out 
a  finer  piece  of  tactics,  or  caught  an  enemy  in  a 
deadlier  trap.  Most  of  the  Bntish  troops  threw 
down     their     arms;     the     remnant    fled    with 


by  Colonel  Washingtor..  _  .  ..._, 

270  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  600  taken 
prisoners,  with  two  field-pieces  and  1,000  small 
arms.  "016  Americans  lost  12  killed  and  62 
wounded.  Nearly  a  third  of  Comwallis'  army. 
Including  all  his  light  troops,  were  annihilated 

COWFBR,  Williun,  English  poet:  b.  Great 
Berkhampstead,  Hertfordshire  26  Nov.  1731 ; 
d.  F^t  Dereham,  Norfolk,  25  April  1800.  The 
eldest  surviving  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Cowper 


inherited  weakness  of  mind  and  body,  and  wai 
unfortunate  in  the  influences  that  surrounded 
his  childhood.  At  10  he  entered  Westminster 
School.  Here  he  formed  friendships  with 
bright  youths  like  the  future  poet,  Robert  Lloyd, 
Warren  Hastings,  Impey,  Churchill  and  Colm^r 
and  showed  fondness  for  athletics  and  Iltetaty 
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studies-  'but  he  also  displayed  some  morbidity, 
particuuriv  in  religious  matters.  After  eiRfat 
years  at  WestniiDSter,  and  a  few  months  at 
home,  he  was  articled  for  three  years  to  a 
London  solicitor.  Later  be  described  these  and 
the  following  12  years  as  'misspent,*  meaning 
that  he  thought  little  about  the  state  of  his  soul 
and  enjoyed  visiting  the  three  attractive  daugh- 
ters of  his  uncle,  Ashley  Cowper.  In  1752  he 
look  chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1754,  but  made  few 
efforts  to  secnre  clients,  his  conduct  bein)c 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  1753  he 
was  afBicted  with  a  sort  of  mental  dejection 
that  for  many  months  paralyzed  his  energies. 
Finally,  after  he  had  received  consolation  from 
George  Herbert's  poetry  and  had  had  his  'hard 
heart*  softened  by  prayer,  a  visit  to  the  sea- 
shore completed  a  temporary  cure. 

In  1756  his  father  died;  the  same  year  his 
suit  for  the  hand  of  his  cousin,  Theodora 
Cowper,  was  rejected  by  his  uncle.  She  re- 
mained true  to  him,  and  shortly  after  her  death 
the  love  poems  be  wrote  her  were  pubUshed 
(1825).  Cowper  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inconsolable.  There  is  evidence  of  a  shadowy 
love  affair  in  1758,  and  he  had  previously  been 
attending;  the  weekly  dinners  of  the  'Nonsense 
Chib,*  with  Lloyd  and  odier  old  schoolmates, 
and  had  done  some  translating  and  written  a 
few  essays  for  periodicals.  In  1759  he  bought 
a  snite  of  chamoers  in  the  Inner  Temple  and 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts;  but  be 
spent  more  than  his  income.  In  his  pecuniary 
stress  he  obtained  from  his  cousin,  Major 
Cowper,  the  gift  of  the  patent  ofHce  of  clerk  of 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  his 
kinsman's  right  to  bestow  the  post  being  ques- 
tioned. It  was  decided  that  Cowper's  fitness  must 
be  tested  by  an  examination.  He  broke  down 
in  his  preparation  for  this,  and,  as  the  ordeal 
drew  near,  he  grew  more  and  more  despondent 
Finally  he  nwde  four  vain  attempts  to  commit 
suicide  (November  1763).  The  idea  of  his 
securing  the  office  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  he  was  placed  in  the  private 
asyltmi  kept  at  Saint  Albans  by  the  poet- 
I^ysician,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Cotton. 

After  about  five  months  he  began  to  mend, 
and  arguments  with  his  younger  brother,  the 
Rev.  John  Cowper,  tended  to  dispel  the  belief 
that  he  Jiad  committed  the  unpardonable  sin. 
He  contdniied  at  the  asylum,  however,  until  June 
1765,  when  he  removed  to  Huntingaon,  resolv- 
ing to  break  away  forever  from  his  former  life. 
He  became  practically  a  reclusej  but  he  had 
already  acquired  the  urt»nlty  which  was  to  be 
so  mariced  a  characteristic  of  his  poetry  and  his 
correspondence. 

In  Himtingdon  Cowrper  began  his  famous 
friendship  with  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Unwin,  particularly  with  the  latter's  pious  wife 
(Mary  Cawthorne)  and  his  son,  later  the  Rev. 
William  Cawthorne  Unwin.  ITiey  soon  took 
Cowper  as  a  boarder,  and  at  last  his  reliirfous 
aspirations  were  apparently  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  satisfied.  Every  day  was  spent  in  attend- 
'  ing'  church  twice,  in  singing  hymns  and  pray- 
iite,  and  in  reading  and  conversing  on  evangeli- 
cal topics.  Withal,  the  friends  seem  to  have 
been  cheerful,   not  outwardly  morbid. 

In  the  summer  of  1767  the  elder  Unwin 
fell  from  his  horse  and  died  in  consequence. 
Then  John  Newton    (q.v),  curate  of  Olney, 


persuaded  Mrs.  Unwm  and  Cowper  to  remove 
to  that  town,  which  has  since  been  associated 
with  the  poet's  tnemoiy.  They  took  a  house 
called  'Orchard  Side,'  and  Cowper  found  con- 
genial employment  in  assisting  Newton  in  Us 
work  among  the  poor  and  in  writing  hymns.  In 
1770,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  John,  Cowper 
wrote  "Adelphi,*  an  account  of  that  clergy- 
man's conversion  to  evangelical  tenets  (puh-  . 
lished  1802).  Two  years  later  he  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  became  engaged,  but  all  thoughts  of 
marriage  were  soon  <Cspel1ed  by  Cowpe?*  third 
derangement,  which  began  in  January  1773,  and 
tasted  until  May  1774.  After  a  terrible  dream 
in  February  1773,  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
able  to  believe  for  long  that  there  was  any 
hope  of  his  salvation.  Yet,  when  he  had  out- 
wardly recovered,  be  strove  manfully  not  to 
exert  a  depressing  influence  on  others,  and  he 
took  much  innocent  pleasure  in  taming  hares, 
keeping  a  garden,  building  his  summer-house, 
and  describing  to  correspondents  such  local 
events  as  the  Olney  fire  of  1777.  In  1799  New- 
ton published  the  'Olney  Hymns,*  of  whidi 
68,  including  'Oh  for  a  Closer  Walk  with  God> 
and  <God  Moves  in  a  Mysterious  Way,'  were 
by  Cowper.  Later  in  the  same  year  Newton 
accepted  a  rectory  in  London,  Whether  his 
intense  nature  had  oppressed  Cowper's  mild 
genius  is  a  moot  point.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  latter's  literarv  career  really  com- 
menced after  bis   friena   Newton   left  Olney. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  Mrs.  Unwin, 
Coiner  began  to  write  steadily  upon  a  series 
of  oidaetic,  semi-satiric  poems — 'Progress  of 
Error,'  <Truth,>  'TaHe  Talk.'  and  'Expostu- 
lation* (December  1780-February  1781),  New- 
ton acted  as  a  friendly  critic  and  secured  a 
publisher  for  the  volume,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  'Hope,'  'Charity,'  'Conversation,*  and 
'Retirement,'  and  some  shorter  pieces,  includ- 
ing translations  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Owper's 
old  schoolmaster  at  Westminster,  Vincent 
Bourne,  finally  appeared  in  February  1782,  and 
was  moderately  successful.  Time  has  shown, 
not  only  that  it  contained  many  apt  passages  of 
observation  and  reflection,  but  that  it  heralded 
a  d«>artnre,  no*  too  violent,  from  the  over- 
polished  style  and  somewhat  metallic  versifica- 
tion of  Pope. 

Meanwhile,  the  poet  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  baronet's  widow.  Lady  Austen,  who 
was  visiting  near  Olney.  The  intimacy,  which 
Mrs.  Unwin  shared,  became  too  intense  to  last 
more  than  a  couple  of  years;  but,  whatever 
Lady  Austen's  disappointments,  -we  owe  to  it 
two  of  Cowper's  biest  poems  —  the  humorous 
ballad  of  'John  Gilpin'  (November  1782), 
based  on  a  stoiy  she  told  Cowper  to  dispel  his 
melancholy,  and  'The  Task,'  his  great  discur- 
sive poem  in  blank  verse,  which,  brginning  with 
Lady  Austen's  theme,  the  sofa,  broadened  out 
into  reflections  upon  life  and  descriptions  of 
nature  unrivaled  m  tiieir  day  and  in  respect  to 
realistic  fidelity  and  homelv  charm  not  clearly 
surpassed  since.  'The  Task'  was  probably 
begun  in  July  1783,  and  was  finalljr  published 
in  Tune  1785,  alon^  with  'John  Gilpin'  (which 
had  already  been  arculateo  in  periodicals),  the 
admirable  'Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill,'  and  'Tiro- 
cinium,' a  satire  upon  current  ■  education 
(1782-84),  Cowper  had  meanwhile  begun  his 
translation  of  the  Iliad  in  blank  verse  and  had 
written  some  of  his  shorter  poems,  e.g.,  *The 
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Poplar  Field*  All  this  time,  with  the  exception 
of  three  days  in  Uay  17S5,  be  believed  finn^ 
that  God  had  given  biro  over,  and  th»t  it  was 
hi*  duty  »ot  to  pray,  since  that  would  imply  a 
anestioiuiig  of  toe  nghteousoess  of  the  divine 
decree. 

'The  Tadc>  helped  by  the  vofnie  of  'John 
Gilpin,'  attained  success.  Cowper  became  the 
chief  poet  of  the  day,  and  secured  a  popularity 
wluch  lasted  well  into  the  next  century.  His 
relatives  began  to  pay  more  attcntioii  to  him, 
and  in  Lady  Hesketh,  sister  of  his  sweetheart 
llieodora,  and  the  Rev.  John  Johnsoik  of  Nor- 
folk, he  found  supporters  during  the  trying 
years  that  were  in  store  for  him.  His  income 
was  increased,  and  with  Lady  Heskedi's  aid  he 
and  Urs.  Unwin  removed  from  Olney  to  the 
neighboring  Weston  in  November  1786.  Shortly 
afterward  they  were  shocked  by  William 
Unwtn's  sudden  death.  Then  Cowper  suffered 
his  fourth  derangement,  which  fasted  from 
January  to  June  1787.  He  recovered  rather 
speedily  and  worked  away  at  Homer,  wrote 
excellent  short  poems,  and  resumed  his  cor- 
respondency but  was  all  the  while  subject  to 
haltucinattons  and  melancholia.  In  September 
178S,  he  began  translating  the  Odyssey,  and  [he 
complete  Homer,  including  the  'Batracho' 
myomachia,'  was  published  by  subscription  in 
July  1791,  with  a  success  which  time  has  not 
ratified  Posterity  much  prefers  the  pathetic 
lines  'On  the  Receipt  of  My  Mother's  Picture 
— t  of  Norfolk,'  wntten  in  the  spring  of  1790. 


Teedon  that  heaven  was  willing,  undertook  _. 
edit  an  elaborate  edition  of  bis  favorite,  Milton. 
The  scheme  came  to  little,  but  it  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  forming  a  warm  friendship  with 
.his  future  biograiJier,  William  Hayley.  to  whom 
he  paid  a  visit  in  August  1792,  accompanied  by 
Mn.  Unwin,  who  hao  been  partly  incapacitated 
by  paralysis.  Then  Mrs.  Unwin's  health  sank 
steadily,  and  Cowper,  in  a  sad  state  himself, 
became  in  his  turn  the  indefatigable  nnrse.  The 
lines  <My  Mary'  nimmemor^te  the  melancholy 
situation.  In  January  1794,  Cowper  himself 
was  seited  with  his  old  complaint  and  sank  into 
B  stupor,  from  which  he  practically  never  ral- 
lied. He  did  not  aptireciate  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  granted  a  pension  of  £300  by  the  govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Unwin  also  grew  worse,  and  but 
for  the  ministrations  of  Lady  Hesketh,  Hayley 
and  John  Johnson,  the  last  six  years  of 
Cowper's  life  would  be  a  stretch  of  unrelieved 
gloom.  In  July  179S,  Johnson  removed  the  two 
invaUds  to  Norfolk.  They  settled  finally  at 
East  Dereham,  where  on  17  Dec.  179C^  Mrs. 
Unwin  died,  the  event  scarcely  producmg  an 
emotion  in  the  man  who  loved  her.    Cowper 


His  only  important  original  composition  during 
the  period  was  the  poignantly  pathetic  'Cast- 
away,' written  20  March  1799.  He  still  per- 
sisted in  believinK  that  God  had  forsaken  him, 
and  in  this  dreadful  belief  he  died  on  25  April 
1800.  He  was  buried  In  East  Dereham  Church 
beside  Mrs.  Unwin. 

Cowpcr'a  importance  as  a  precursor  of 
Wordsworth,  and  the  positive  excellence  of 
many  of  his  descriptive  atid  satiric  passages  and 
.  of  his  humorous  and  pathetic  shorter  poems  are 
generally  acknowledged.     He  Is  a  classic,  and. 


if  bis  range  of  woik  were  sufficisatly  taken  into 
account  — his  heroic  Odos,  his  familiar  verse, 
his  biunorous  ballads,  his  poems  of  domestic 
affection,  his  verses  on  animals  (in  which  be  is 
almost  unrivaled),  his  reflective  lyrics,  his 
satires  and  his  faithful  deecriptiims  of  quiet 
life  and  English  nature — be  would  be  un- 
grudgingly pronounced  a  great  classic  As  a 
correspondent  his  supremacy  is  generally  al- 

To  lus  works  enumerated  above  should  be 
added  the  unpleasant  satire  'Anti-Tbelyphthora 
(1781),  'Poems  from  the  French  of  Ume.  de  la 
Motbe  Guyon.  etc.'  (1801),  and  'Latin  and 
Poems  of   Milton'    (1808).    The  first 


edited  the  life  and  letters  in  eight  volumes. 
Southcy's  life  and  edition  of  the  works  in  15 
vohunes  (1834-37.  18S3-S4)  is  the  standard 
Of    the   poems   there   are   numerous   editions. 


('Oxford'  IWS)  ;  The  Poems  of  William  Cow- 
per' (by  j.  C  Bailey,  1905).  Thomas  Wright, 
author  of  'The  Town  of  (Jowper'  (1886),  and 
of  the  beat  biogra^^iy  (1892).  has  edited  the 
f^lest  collection  of^e  letters  (4  vols.,  1904). 


Men  of  Letters,'  1880) ;  Ste.  Beuve's  'Caiueries' 
(Vol.  XI),  and  Leslie  Stephen's  'Hours  in  a 
Library'  (III) ;  (jcarey,  Caroline,  'Cowper  and 
Maiy  Unwin'  (1900)  and  'A  (^ncor<fauiGe  W> 
the  Poetic  Works  of  William  Cowper'  by  John 
Neave  (1887). 

WlLUAU  P,  TUNT, 

Profettor  of  EnglUh  Literatttre,  Colmntbia 
Lfniveriily. 

COWPER'S  GLANDS,  two  glands  dis- 
covered by  an  EngHsh  anatomisrt,  William  Cow- 
per^ situated  in  male  mammals  behind  the  an- 
terior portion  of  die  membrane  of  the  nrodira. 
They  secrote  mucus  and  are  active  in  the  gm- 
erative  function,  corresponding-  to  BarthoKni's 
glands  in  the  female. 

COWPOX,  also  known  as  variola,  is  an 
infectious  disease  of  cattle  characterized  by 
feVer,  falling  ofC  in  the  milk  yield  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  pustules  on  the  teats  and  udder. 
The  disease  ordinarily  runs  a  harmless  course 
and  is  quite  prevalent,  especially  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  transmitted 
except  by  contact.  A  similar  disease  affects 
horses  and  sheep.  As  should  be  well  known, 
die  virus  obtained  from  the  pustules  of  cow- 
pox  is  used  in  vaccinating  man  against  small- 
pox. This  vims  produces  a  mild  form  of  the 
disease,  from  which  _  man  recovers  >n  a  few 
weeks  and  is  then  claimed  to  be  immune. 

The  disease  appears  in  four  to  seven  days 
after  natural  infection,  or  may  evince  itself  m 
two  or  three  days  as  the  result  of  artificial  in- 
oculation. The  attack  causes  a  slight  rise  in 
temperature,  which  is  soon  followed^by  the  ap- 
pearance of  reddened,  inflamed  areas,  prin- 
cipally ujjon  the  teats  and  udder.  These  areas 
expand  into  nodules  containing  at  first  a  pale 
serous  fluid  and  later  pus  as  the  disease  rans 
its  course.  The  typical  pox  pustule  is  next' 
present.  The  total  duration  of  the  disease 
covers  about  20  days.  The  fallen  scabs  and 
crusts   retain   their  contagious  propertiej  and 
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tend  to  spread  the  disease  if  fresh  cattk  aie 
brought  in  contact  with  them.  In  herds  that 
recrive  careful  attention  the  usutl  treatment 
consists  of  the  application  of  softening  and 
disinfecting  agents  to  Mich  vcBcles  upon  the 
teats  as  may  have  become  ruptured  by  the 
hands  of  the  milker,  Carbolized  vaseline  or 
iodoforrn  ointment  is  well  suited  for  this  work. 
In  more  persistent  cases  the  use  of  a  millong 
tube  is  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
peated opening  of  the  pustules  during  the 
operation  of  milldng.  Washing  the  aores 
twice  daily  with  a  weak  solution  of  line 
chloride  (2^  per  cent  solution)  chedts  the  in- 
flammation and  cleanses  and  hea1»  the  ^rts  bv 
its  germiddal  action.  When  the  udder  ia  bara, 
swollen  and  painful,  it  is  well  to  support  it  by 
a  bandage  and  foment  frequently  with  hot 
water.  MiUc  frcm  affected  herds  should  not  be 
given  young  children,  as  in  the  raw  state  it 
exercises  a  deleterious  action  on  the  alimentary 
canal.  (See  Smallpox  ;  VAcaNAXtON).  Consult 
*  Abridged  Agricultural  Records'  (Vol.  Ill, 
Washington  1912) ;  and  Wilcox  and  Smith, 
•Farmer's  Cyclopedia  of  Live.  Stock*  (New 
York  1912)  ;  'Farmers  BulletyM»  (Washington, 
D.  C). 

COWRY,  a  moUusk  of  the  genus  Cypraa,  a 
sastropod,  compristnf(  nearly  200  species  with 
beautifully  colored  shells.  The  cowries  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  tropics,  especially  of  the 
Old  World,  none  occurring  on  the  coast  of 
South  America.  They  live  in  reefs  and  ander 
rodcs  at  low  water  and  feed  on  varioiu  polypt. 
The   money   cowry   is   Cypraa   motttta.     See 

WAMtVM. 

COWSLIP,  a  popular  name  for  several  tEs- 
tinrt  species  of  plants,  both  American  and 
European.  The  English  cowslip  is  Primula 
officinalis,  of  the  family  Primulaertr.  It  is  a 
Stemless  perennial  herb  with  a  rosette  of  oval 
or  oblong  soft  leaves,  from  among  which  arise 
numerous  scapes  6  to  10  inches  tall  and  bearing 
six  or  eJEht  bri^t  yellow,  fragrant  flowers  in  a 
close  timbet  which  leans  to  one  side.  The  plant 
has  long  been  a  general  favorite  in  gardens 
where  it  usually  receives  Tittle  attention  beyond 
an  occasional  stirring  of  the  soil  to  remove 
weeds  and  the  application  of  the  usual  winter 
mulch  of  stable  manure.  Several  improved 
varieties  have  been  produced  in  divers  colors. 
The  plant  most  widely  known  in  America  as 
cowslip  is  Callho  paltuiris,  the  marsh  marigold, 
a  member  of  the  family  RamtmcMiacece.  This 
is  a  succulent  perenDial  herb  common  in  wet 

rund  from  the  Caroltnas  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
has  strong  fibrrms  roots,  hollow  branching 
stems  one  to  two  feet  tail,  heart-shaped  or 
Iddney-shaped  leaves  and  brilliant  yellow  flowers 
resembling  buttercnp,  by  which  name  the  plant 
is  sometimes  called.  It  is  often  cultivated  for 
ornament  in  marshy  ground  and  has  developed 
some  improved  double-fiowered  varieties.  Its 
leaves  and  youhg  stems  are  often  used  as  a 
pot-herb  in  early  spring.  The  American  cow~ 
■lip  or  shooting-star  is  D»deeaiheon  meadia  of 
the  family  Primuiecea.  It  is  a  stemless  pcren~ 
nial  with  fibrous  roots,  spatul ale-oblong  .leaves 
in  a  dense  rosette  from  which  the  scape  rises 
to  a  height  of  9  to  18  inches  or  more,  bearing 
at  its  stnnnul  sfveral  or  many  pendant  pink, 
white  or  lilac  flowers  with  Ted«x<Eid  petals  and 
prominent  anthers  and  pLstik.     Each  flower 


'  of  the  cluster  resembles  the  solitary  flowers  of 

aclamen.  Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are 
to  loKiwn  by  the  name,  and  like  it  arc  plant«d  in 
hardy  flower  borders  like  the  English  cowslip. 
COX,  David,  English  landscape  painter:  b. 
Birmin^am,  29  April  1783;  d.  Harboume,  near 
Birmingham,  7  June  18S9.  He  was  for  several 
years  engaged  as  scene-painter  for  various  pro- 
vincial and  LoDdon  theatres,  and  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  early  life  he  had  to 
leach  his  art  for  a  subsistence.  His  travels  hi 
Wales  (1805)  furnished  him  with  material  for 
numbers  of  his  paintings.  In  1813  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  and 
Water- Colo rists  and  in  the  foUowii^  year  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  'Landscape  Painting  aiKl 
Effect  in  Water  Colors.  >  He  ronioved  to 
Harboume    near    Birmingham    in    1841.      His 


greatest  of  the  wccessors  of  Constable  (q.v.). 
His  colors  are  light  and  fresh,  apd  his  treat- 
ment of  light  and  shade  is  most  skilful.  He 
excels  in  small  productions.  The  British  Mii- 
seum  and  tbc  South  Kensington  Museum  possess 
some  of  his  water  colors  and  drawings,  but  th,e 
best  of  his  works  are  in  the  Birmingham  Art 
Gallery  and  in  private  collections.  An  exhibition 
of  his  painting  was  held  in  Manchester  18S7. 
Well-known  pictures  by  him  are  'Washing  Day* 
(1843;  J  'The  Vale  of  Clwyd*  (18*5);  'Peace 
and  War>  (1846)  ;  *The  Summit  of  the  Moun- 
tain' (18S3).  His  son,  David  Cox  (1809^), 
was  likewise  a  water-colorist  of  some  distinc- 
Consult  Hall,  'Biography  of  David  Cox* 


tion.  Consult  Hall,  'Biography  of  David  Cox* 
(London  1881)  ;  Solly,  'Memoir  of  David  Cox> 
<ib.  1875);  Baldry'  (in  'Masters  of  Englisi 
Landscape  Painting*  ed.  by  Charies  Holmes, 
New  York  1903). 

COX,  Sir  George  WilUun,  Ei^lish  clergy- 
maa  and  historical  writer:  b.  Benares,  Hindu- 
stan, 10  Jan.  1S27;  d.  Walmer,  England,  9  Feb. 
1902.    He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity 


Devon;  from  1854  till  18S7,  of  Saint  Paul's, 
Exeter,  and  in  1881  became  vicar  of  Bekesbome, 
Kent.  From  1881  till  1897  he  was  rector  of 
Serayingham,  Yorkshire.  He  succeeded  his 
uncle  in  the  baronetcy  in  1877.  In  1891  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Natal  by  the  friends  of  Bishop 
Colcnso  (q.v,)  but  the  archbishops  and  Ixshops 
of  En^and  refused  him  consecration.  He  pub- 
lished 'Poems  Legendary  and  Historical'  (with 
the  historian  Freeman,  1850)  ;  'Life  of  Saint 
Boniface>  (1853)  ;  'Tales  from  Greek  Mythbl- 
ogy>  (1861);  'The  Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 
War,  from  Herodotus>  (1861);  'Talcs  of  the 
Gods  and  Heroes*  (1862);  'Tales  of  Thebes 
and  Argos*  (1864)  ;  'A  Manual  of  Mythology' 
(1867):  'Tales  of  Ancient  Greece'  (ISffi) ; 
'The  Mytholo&  of  the  Aryan  Nations'  (1870)  ; 
■Latin  and  Teutonic  Christendom*  (1870)-; 
'Hiilory  Of  Greece'  (1874);  'The  Crusades' 
(1874);  'The  Greeks  and  Pereians'  (1876): 
'The  Athenian  Empire'  (1876) ;  A  (xeaeral 
Histoiy  of  Greece'  (1876);  'History  of  the 
Establishment  of  Britidi  Rule  in  India*  (1881)  ; 
'Intioductioii  to  SctoRce  of  Comparative  ilytb^ 
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logjrand  Polk  Lore'  (1881);  'Sliort  Miatorioal 
Anecdotes'  (1882)  ;  'Lives  of  Greek  Statesmen' 

S 885-86)  ;  'Concise  History  of  England  and 
e  English  People'  (1886);  'Life  of  John 
William  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Nat»L>  perhapc  his 
most  important  work  (1688) ;  The  Chun;h  of 
England  and  the  Teaching  ol  Bishop  Colenia* 
(1888). 

COX,  luac  Jofllln,  American  educator:  b. 
West  Creels  Ocean  County,  N.  J.,  19  Nov.  1873. 
He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College  and  at 
the  universities  of  Texas,  Chicago,  Wisconsin, 
mnd  Pennsylvania.  Between  1896  and  1906  he 
was  instructor  and  vice-principal  at  San  Antonio 
Academy  and  instructor  in  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gncinnati,  where  he  was  afterward 
assistant  professor.  In  1911-12  he  was  Shaw 
teetiirf^r  at  lohns  Hopkins  University.  He  has 
;  Journeys  of  La  Salle  and  his 


I  Di^omatic  Factor  in  the  History  of  the 
Old  Northwest'  (1910).  He  is  actively  engaged 
«a  a  series  of  frontier  studies  covering  the  early 
relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

COX,  Jacob  Dolaon,  American  statesman 
and  soldier:  b.  Montre^27  Oct  1828;  d.  Mag- 
nolia, Ma5S._,  4  Aug.  1900.  He  was  graduated 
at  Oherlin  in  18S1  and  became  a  lawyer;  but 
u(»on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  Ohio  Volunteers.  In  1862 
he  became  major-general  of  the  United  Slates 
Volunteers,  and  In  1864  commanded  a  division 
at  Nashville.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
signed his  command  and  entered  the  practice  of 
law  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  elected  governor  of 
Ohio  in  1865,  and  in  1869  became  Secretary  of 
ttie  Interior  in  President  Grant's  Cabinet  until 
1870  when  he  resigned.  In  1873  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Wateish  Railroad  and  removed  to 
Toledo  to  take  charge  of  his  new  work.  He  was 
representative  to  Congress  from  October  1877  to 
March  18;^.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  Davison  University,  Ohio,  conferred  "on  him 
the  deicree  of  LL.D.  He  has  published  'Atlanta'  ; 
<The  March  to  the  Sea' ;  'Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville';  <The  Battle  of  FranWin.' 

COX,  Junes  M^  American  jonrnalist  and 
statesman :  b.  Jacksonburg,  Ohio,  31  March  1870. 
After  a  public-school  education  he  was  employed 
in  a  printer's  office,  taught  a  country  school, 
became  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  was  for  a 
time  on  the  editorial  stafi  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  In  1898  he  becameproprielor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  in  1903  of  the  Spring- 
field Prest-Refublic,  thus  forming  the  News 
League  of  Ohio.  .  From  1909  to  1913  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress.  He  was  ^vemor  of  Ohio 
from  1913  to  1915. 

COX,  Kenvon,  American  painter:  b.  War- 
Ten,  Ohio,  27  Oct.  1856.  He  studied  in  Cincin- 
nati and  in  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Design 
and,  from  1877  to  1882,  in  Paris  under  Caro- 
lUs  Duran  and  J.  L.  G£r6me.  In  1883  he  settled 
in  New  York  and  painted  subjects  of  many 
lemds,  including  portrait,  landscape  and  ideal  fig- 
ure compositions,  and  also  illustrated  and  wrote 
on  art  subjects.  Since  1892  Cox  has  been  known 
principally  as  a  mural -painter,  having  executed 
important  decorative  work  in  the  Libraty  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  State 
Capitols  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  in 


county  courthouses  at  NewaH^  N.  J.,  and 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  in  the  Public  Library  at 
Winona,  Minn.,  and  In  other  public  buildings. 
He  modeled  a  statue  of  "Greek  Science*  for 
the  front  of  the  Brooklyn  Instittrte  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  has  received  various  awards  and 
medals,  including  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  Mural 
Painting*  of  the  Ardiitectnral  League  in  1910. 
He  is  npr^setited  by  nictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  the  Cincinnati  Mu- 
seum and  other  public  collections.  He  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Yale  University  and 
of  LitLD.  from  Ob«Tlin  and  Dartmouth.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  from  1882,  becoming  its  vice-president 
at  tbe  time  of  its  union  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1906.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Anwrican  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  die  National  Academy  of  Design,  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York  and  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Mural  Painters.  He  has  published 
six  volumes  of  criticism  on  art,  'Old  Masters 
and  New' ;  'Painters  and  Sculptors' ;  'The 
Oassic  Point  of  View';  'Artist  and  Public'; 
^Winslow  Homer';  and  'Concerning  Painting* 
(1917),  besides  numerous  reviews  and  maga- 
zine articles. 

COX,  Looise  Howland  Kinx,  American 
artist :  b.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  23  lune  1865.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desi^ 
and  ot  Kenyon  Cox  (q.v.),  whom  she  marned 
30  June  189i  In  1896  she  won  the  third  HaU- 
gartcn  priie  of  the  National  Aodemy  of  Design, 
and  in  1900  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  She  was  also  awarded  a 
silver  medal  at  the  Pan-American  ExpOEttion, 
Buffalo  1901;  the  Julia  A.  Shaw  Memorial 
Priie,  Society  of  America  Artists,  1903;  and  a 
silver  medal,  L,ouisiaaa  Purchase  Expositioii, 
Saint  Louis  1904.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  before  its  union 
with  The  National  Academy  of  Design  and  is 
an  Associate  of  the  Academy.  She  is  repre- 
sented in  tbe  National  Gallery  o£  Art  (Evans 
Gift),  Washington,  D.  C. 

COX,  Palmer,  American  artist  and  writer 
for  young  people:  b.  Granby,  Quebec,  28  April 
1840.  Since  1875  his  home  has  bees  in  ^(ew 
York.  His  works  are  both  written  and  illus- 
trated by  himself.  He  is  best  known  fay  his 
'Brownie  Books,'  a  very  popular  series  contain- 
ins  humorous  pictnrcs  and  vene  for  children. 
Other  productions  are  'Hans  Von  Fetter's 
Trip  to  Gotham'  (1878);  'How  Columbus 
Found  America'  (1878) ;  'Queer  People' 
(1888),  etc  His  'Brownies  in  Fairyland.'  a 
cantata  in  two  acts,  and  'Palmer  Cox's 
Brownies,'  a  spectacular  {day  in  three  acts,  were 
produced  for  several  years,  on  the  stage, 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

COX,  Stniiiel  Hinsoa,  American  Presby- 
terian clergyman;  b.  Rahway,  N.  J.,  25  Aug. 
1793;  d.  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  2  Oct.  1880.  He 
underto<dc  to  study  for  the  l^al  profession,  but 
abandoned  it  for  theology  and  was  ordained 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1817,  From 
1817  to  1821  he  held  a  pastorate  at  Mendham, 
N.  J.,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to  New 
York,  holding  two  pastorates  there  until  1834. 
His  prominence  as  a  leader  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement  made  hiin  unpopular  and  on  one 
occatioii  his  house  aad-dmrdi  were  sadied.  He 
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helped  to  fonnd  tbe  University  of  the  Gty  of 
New  York,  now  New  York  Univereity;  in  1834- 
37  served  aa  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at 
Anburn,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn.  He 
also  .served  as  professor  of  church  history  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  His  voice 
failed  in  1854,  and  he  resigned  his  pastorate  and 
his  chair  at  the  seminary,  and  removed  to 
Owego,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  noted  orator  and  is 
well  remembered  for  a  speech  at  Exeter  Hall  in 
1833,  in  which  he  took  the  British  govermnent  to 
task  for  tbe  continuance  of  slavery  in  America. 
He  wrote  'Qnakerism  not  Christianity'  (1833) 
and  'Interviews,  Memorable  and  Useful' 
(1853). 

COX,  Svnnel  Sullivaa,  Ameriom  states- 
man and  author:  b.  Zancsvilk,  Ohio,  30  Seitl. 
1824;  d.  New  York.  10  Sept.  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  Universi^  in  1846  and  was 
later  admittad  to  the  bar,  but  forsook  tfae  law 
in  1853  to  bec<»ne  editor  of  the  Ohio  Statesman 
at  Columbus.  For  one  year  he  was  secretary 
of  legation  in  Peru.  He  was  a  Democratic 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio  1857-65:  and 
itma  New  York  1869-85,  and  1886-89.  He  was 
also  for  a  short  time  Minister  to  Turkey,  He 
was  poiHilarly  known  as  the  'letter-carriers' 
frieud*  in  nfterence  to  legislation  proposed  by 
him  for  increase  in  their  salary  and  the  con- 
cession to  itiem  of  a  vacation  with  pay.  A 
statue  of  him  was  erected  by  the  letter-carriers 
ia  Astor  Plac^  New  York.  A  glowing  piece  of 
descriptive  writing  published  in  the  Statesvum 
during  his  editorship  won  him  the  nickname 
'Sunse^'  which  dung  to  him  through  life.  He 
was  a  popular  lecturer  and  pubLi^ed  'Eight 
Yeare  in  Congress'  (1865) ;  'Why  We  Laugh> 

S1876)  ;  'Divorsions  of  a  Diplomat  in  Turkey' 
1887J;    <A   Buckeye  Abroad';    'Arctic   Sun- 
beams' ;  'Orient  Sunbeams' ;  'Search  for  Win- 
'Free  Land  and  Free  Trade,' 


COXALGIA,  or  COXITIS,  a  term  form- 
erly applied  to  a  disease  of  the  nip-joint.  It  is 
characterized  by  inflammation,  sometimes  ac- 
companied V  suppuration,  which  leads  to  stiff- 
ness of  the  joint  and  its  final  destruction  by 
necrosis. 

COXCIE,  kfiVse,  or  COCXIB,  Michel, 
Flefniili  painter  and  engraveir:  b.  Methlin  1499; 
d.  there,  10  March  1582.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Bernard  van  Orley,  and  traveled  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  several  years,  attracted  by 
die  wiorks  of  Raphael,  with  whom  he  was  prob- 
ably personalty  ac()uaiitted.  Here  he  executed 
several  paiiittngs  in  fresco,  and  mairy  other 
fneces.  He  also  painted  the  ^History  of  Cupid 
and  P^riie,'  in  nie  style  of  Raphael,  which  was 
engraved  on  32  copper-plates.  In  tbe  Imperial 
Gallery  of  Vienna  we  find  a  Madonna  widi  the 
Infant  Jesus  by  him.  He  was  the  first  Fleming 
to  attempt  lifesize  frescoes  in  the  style  of  the 
Roman  stJiool.  He  was  appwnted  court  pointer 
by  Philip  II  of  Spuin  and  commisMoned  to  copy 
me  altar-piece  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  (q.v.) 
in  Gbont.  He  posaesKs  a  cold,  but  clearly 
defined  style.  There  are  some  good  examples 
of  his  painting  in  the  Escoria)  and  in  tlie 
museums  of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Madrid, 
ViefUB  and  Prague.  Ht«  wmlcs  are  rare^  even 
in  tile  Netherlaitdi. 


COXB,  Arthur  Clevela&d,  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  prelate  and  author:  b.  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J.,  10  May  1818;  d.  Cliftcm  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  20  July  1896.  He  was  a  son  of  S.  H.  Cwc 
(q.v.),  but  adopted  an  older  spelling  of  his 
surname.  He  took  orders  in  tfae  Episcopal 
Church  in  1841;  and  after  holding  rectorships 
at  Hajtfoid,  Coiin..  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  New 
York  was  consecrated  bishop  of  western  New 
York  in  1865.  In  1872  he  visited  Haiti  to 
establish  churches  and  ordain  cler^.  He  also 
founded  the  Christian  Literature  Company  of 
whose  publications  he  edited  a  series  of  Ante- 
Nicene  fathers.  He  was  a  vigorous,  powerful 
prose  writer,  and  his  'Christian  Ballads'  (1840) 
was  ]oa%  popular.  His  other  works  inclu(te 
'Athanasian  and  Other  Poems'  (1842)  i  'Saul,  a 
Mystery,  and  Other  Poems'  (1845) ;  'Thoughts 
on  the  Services';  'Impressions  of  England* 
(1865);  'The  Criterion'  (1866);  'ApoUos,  or 
the  Way  of  God'  (1873) ;  'Institutes  of  Chris- 
tian History'  (1887; ;  'The  Pascal,'  a  collection 
of  Eastern  poems  (1889). 

COXE,   Tench,    American 


PhiUdeliAia,  Pa.,  22  May  1755;  d  there,  17  July 
1824.  At  first  a  RoyaUst  he  became  a  Whig, 
was  a  member  of  the  Annapolis  Convention 
1786;  ibe  Continental  Congress  1788;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  1790;  (^mmissioner 
of  the  Revenue  1792-97;  and  purveyor  of  public 
sup^iea  1803-12.  He  early  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  political  economy,  and  his  writings 
and  ideas  on  this  subject  ctmsttCute  his  diief 
claim  to  remembrance.  He  favored  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  coasting  trade  to  foreign  shipping; 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  oiJy  in  ships 
of  tiie  country  producing  them ;  the  special  en- 
couragement of  manufactures;  and  the  exemo- 
tioD  of  raw  materials  from  tariff  duties.  He 
urged  ibc  South  to  take  up  cotton-raising,  is 
sometimes  called  the  fatter  of  the  Amencan 
cotton  industry,  and  is  mid  to  have  been  the 
first  to  attempt  to  bring  an  Arkwrigbt  madiine 
to  the  United  States.  His  publications  are 
'Inquiry  iilto  die  Princi^es  on  Which  a  Com- 
mercial System  for  the  United  States  Sboukl  be 
Founded'  (1787)  ;  'Examination  of  Lord  Shef- 
field's Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the 
American  States'  (1792) ;  'View  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerioa'  (1794);  'Thoughts  oa 
Naval  Power  and  the  Enoouragemeiri  of  Com- 
merce' (1806)  ;  'Memoir  on  Cultivation,  Trade; 
and  Manufacture  of  Cotton'  (1809);  'State- 
ment of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Year  1810'  (1814),  the 
first  extended  attonpt  to  make  an  iitdustrial 
census  of  tbe  country. 

COXB,  William,  English  historian  and 
traveler:  b.  London,  7  March  1747;  d.  Bemerton, 
Wiltshire;  16  June  1828.  He  was  educated  aX 
King's  College  Cambridge,  and  in  1771  took  the 
curiae?  of  Dernam,  but  soon  resigned  to  beoome 
tbe  tutor  of  several  youn^  noblemen.  With 
them  he  spent  many  years  in  travel.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels  through  Swit- 
terland  (1779),  and  through  Poland,  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Denmaiic  (178M>2),  which  have 
been  translated  into  almost  ail  the  langiuigcs  of 
Europe.  In  1786  he  became  a  vicar  again.  H* 
was  made  prebend  of  SaUsbury  in  1791  and 
archdeacon  of  Wiltshire  in  1804.  As  historian 
he  IwiTuefat  himself  into  notice  by  his  'Mentows 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpc^''  (1798),  f<^lowed  by 
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those  of  Honttio,  Lord  Walfcric  (1802).  He 
duai  publi^ied  his  'History  of  the  Hoiue  of 
Austria  from  1218  to  1792'  (1807) ;  atierward 
*Ueinoirs  of  tbe  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  from  1?00  to  1788'  (1813);  'Lite 
of  Gay'  (published  Mvafately  from  his  Fables, 
1897). 

COXSWAIN,  or  COCKSWAIN,  a  minor 
officer  on  board  of  a  ship,  who  takes  charge  of 
a  boat  and  the  boats'  crew  in  the  absence  of 
superior  officers.  The  tenn  also  designates  the 
helmsman  of  a  racing  crew. 

COYOTE,  Irfo-t?  or  icoi'6-te,  prairie  wolf 
(Cants  lairans),  native  to  the  western  United 
States,  and  before  the  advent  of  civilization  nu- 
merous as  far  east  as  the  extent  of  the  prairies 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  where  it  was  called  the 
red  wolf  in  distinction  from  the  large  gray  or 
timber  wolf  (q.v.).  At  present  it  is  abundant 
from  the  dry  plains  of  Texas,  Nebraska  and 
Vanitoba,  westward  to  the  Paofic  coast,  south 
of  central  British  Columbia,  and  also  in  Mei- 
icD-  Throughout  this  wide  range  it  supports 
itself  easily  in  siMte  of  cfvirization,  and  at 
night  its  long-drawn  cry,  more  like  a  bark  than 
a  howl,  may  be  heard  for  long  distances;  and, 
owing  to  its  predatory  habits,  this  wailing  call 
inspires  terror  in  its  possible  victims  and  ronses 
the  anger  of  the  western  ranchman  whose 
flocks 'and  herds  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the 
inroads  of  the  barking  wolf,  as  the  coyote  is 
sometimes  called. 

Coyotes  are  smaller  than  other  wolves,  being 
about  the  size  of  setter  dogs,  and,  although 
they  often  travel  in  packs,  as  do  other  wolves, 
they  are  cowardlv  where  man  is  concerned,  and 
confine  their  raids  to  the  bnite  creation.  Their 
fur  is  soft,  reddish  or  tawny-gray  in  color, 
sometimes  slightly  tipped  with  black.  The  tail 
is  bushy,  the  ears  upnght  and  the  slender  muz- 
zle very  pointed.  The  coyotes  live  in  hollows 
among  rocks^  or  in  deserted  burrows,  whence 
they  usually  issue  at  dusk,  to  hunt.  Their  food 
is  chiefly  gophers,  mice,  ground-nesting  birds, 
prairie-dogs  and  other  small  animals,  their  dei)- 
rcdatjons  on  sheep-folds  and  cattle-ranches 
being  mainly  reserved  for  winter.  In  former 
days  they  were  persistent  enemies  of  the  prong- 
horns.  They  are  fleet  footed,  cunning  in  avoid- 
ing snares  and  adapt  themselves  readily  to 
varying  conditions, —  hence  they  increase  rather 
than  diminish  in  the  more  isolated  re^ons  where 
diey  are  found.  They  were  well  known  to  the 
Western  Indians  and  formed  the  basis  of  some 
breeds  of  dieir  dogs.  Uany  tales  of  American 
Indian  folk-lore  in  these  tribes  are  concerned 
with  them.  Consult  Elliott  'Synopsis  of  Mam- 
mals' (1901);  Ingersoll,  'Wild  Neighbors' 
(J897). 

COYPEL,  kwSVl,  3  celebrated  family  of 
French  artists  (1)  No«L:  b.  2S  Dec.  1628; 
d.  Paris,  24  Dec.  1707.  After  he  had  embellished, 
by  the  royal  command,  the  old  Louvre  with  his 

eintings  (from  the  cartoons  of  Lebrun),  and 
d  in  tike  manner  adorned  the  Tuikries,  the 
Trianon  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  he  was 
appointed  a  director  of  the  French  Academy  in 
Rome.  His  four  pictures  for  the  Council  Hall 
at  Versailles  —  Solon,  Trajan,  Severus  and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  —  excited  the  admiratioo 
of  connoisseurs.  His  chief  works  are  the  'Mar- 
tyrdom of  Saint  James'  (in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame),    'Cain    Murdering    His    Brother>     (In 


the  Acadenqr),  the  'Tritti^  and  1^  Concepdu) 
of  the  Holy  Virgin'  (in  the  Hotel  des  Invali- 
des). Coypel  had  a  rich  imagination,  drew  cor- 
rectly, understood  expression  and  was  an  agree- 
able colorisl.  He  wrote  a  'Dialogue  sur  le 
coloris,'    pubhshed   by   Oresme    (Paris    1741). 

(2)  Antouie,  his  son.  b.  Paris,  12  April  1661 ;  d 
there,  7  Jan.  1722.  At  the  age  of  X  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academ)r;  in  1707  he 
became  professor  there  and  president  in  1714. 
He  was  made  painter  to  the  ung  in  I7I6,  and 
painted  a  great  number  of  pictures  for  the 
royal  palaces  and  the  churches  of  Paris.  Among 
his  best  works  are  12  subjects  from  the 
j£ncid,  a  portrait  of  Moliere  and  'Athalie 
chassee  du  Temple.*  The  designs  of  the  'His- 
toire  numismatique  du  regne  de  Louis  XIV' 
are  mostly  his.  His  collected  lectures  were 
published  under  the  title  'Discours  sur  la  pein- 
ture>  (Paris  1721).  His  pictures  are  to  be  found 
in  nearly  all  of  the  museums  of  his  provinces- 

(3)  Noel-Nicolas:  b.  Paris,  18  Nov.  1690;  d. 
there,  14  Dec.  1734.  He  excelled  in  pastel  paint- 
ing. His  best-known  pictures  are  *Tnomphe 
de  (}alatfaei'  and  paintings  in  the  chapd  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  church  of  Saint  Saviour.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1720,  pro- 
fessor and  court-painter  in  1731.  (4)  Chau.es- 
Antoine,  etcher,  painter  and  dramatist,  son  of 
Antoine  (q.v.)  :  b.  Paris,  11  July  1694;  d.  tbere, 
14  June  1752.  He  studied  with  his  father.  At 
court  his  dramas  made  him  very  poptdar,  espe- 
cially 'Les  folies  de  Cardenio'  (1724).  His  25 
pictures  from  the  history  of  Don  Quixote  (at 
the  palace  of  Compidgne)  we  re  very  well  known. 
He  painted  in  pastd  and  also  numerous  portraits. 
The  principal  illustrations  of  the  'Comedies  de 
Moliftre'  are  also  the  worit  of  this  versatile 
artist.  In  1715  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy;,  professor  in  1720,  chief  court- 
painter  in  1747  and  (Erector  of  the  Academy  in 
the  same  year;  and  later  chief  painter  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  who  became  his  puinl.  Con- 
sult Caylus,  'Vie  des  peintres'  (Paris  1910). 

COYPU.  koi-poo',  or  NUTRIA,  an  aquatic 
rodent  (Mi/opotamui  coyttt),  native  to  South 
America,  ft  is  known  colloquially  as  the  nutria, 
or  otter,  in  the  countries  where  it  is  found,  and 
its  pelt  furnishes  the  fur  commercially  mis- 
named as  "otter.*  It  is  dull  brown,  has  a  gray 
muzde  and  red  inciBors.  Its  nostrils  are  so  set 
that  it  can  breathe  when  all  immersed  except 
the  tip  of  its  nose.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  beaver,  and  has  a  slender,  rat-like  tail  It 
is  distinctly  aquatic,  dwelling  in  ponds,  and  bur- 
rowing into  the  banks,  or  building  platform- 
nests  among  the  reeds  on  the  shore.  Owing  to 
the  threatened  extermination  of  the  coypu  local 
laws  have  been  enacted  for  its  protection  as  a 
valuable  fur-bearing  animal,  and  it  has  been 
saved  by  these  and  by  a  smaller  dernand  for  its 
pelt.  Its  call  is  like  Uie  moan  of  a  human  crea- 
ture in  pain;  and  when  a  female  and  her  family 
of  eight  or  nine  take  to  the  water  they  become 
very  noisy,  as  well  as  pbyful.  Consult  Hud- 
son. 'The  Naturalist  on  the  La  Plata'  (1892). 

COYSBVOX,  kwis'vSks',  Antobw,  French 
sculptor:  b  Lyons,  29  Sept  16«;  d.  Paris,  10 
Oct.  1720.  He  studied  with  Lenunbert  was 
admitted  to  the  Roval  Academy  in  1676,  was 
empkiyed  by  Louis  XIV  in  deoorating  Versailles 
and  the  palace  at  Marly.  Among  his  best 
works  are  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Louis  XIV; 
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iIk  iUtue  of  Cardinal  Uaarin;  the  tomb  of 
Colbert;  tbe  group  of  'Castor  and  Pollux;' 
the  ■Sitting  Venus;*  the  'Nymph  of  the  Shell;' 
lliE  'Hamadryad;'  the  'Faun  with  the  Flute;' 
*  Pegasus  and  Mercury,  >  and  many  portrait 
busts  and  statues  of  the  most  Eamous  n«n  of 
ihe  day,  including  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  CoiuU, 
Finelon,  Racine,  Charles  Le  BruD  and  Maria 
Theresa  of  Spain.  He  carved  also  a  number  of 
memorials. 

COYUVOS,  k6-yoo'v6i,  natives  of  the 
Cuyos  islands,  Philippines  (g-v.V  Thoy  are  of 
Tagbanua  stock  of  the  civilized  Ji ranch  koawn 


color  painter:  b,  17S2;  d.  1799, 
siructed  by  his  father,  Alexander  Cozens,  who 
was  one  of  the  two  natural  sons  of  Peter  the 
Great  by  a  woman  of  Deptford.  In  1776  ho 
visited  Switzerland,  with  Payne  Knight^  and  in 
1783  returned  from  an  extended  lour  in  Italy 
with  William  Beck  ford,  who  commissioned 
many  of  the  washed  drawings  which  he  then 
executed.  Among  his  English  subjects  are' 
some  fine  studies  of  trees  made  in  Windsor 
Forest.  The  date  of  his  deadi  has  been  usually 
staled  as  1799,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  alive  after  1801.  In  his  treatment 
of  oui-of-door  scenery  he  is  a  forerunner  of 
(he  Impressionists.  Turner  and  Constable  have 
learned  much  from  him.  'Hannibal  Crossing 
the  Alps'  was  the  most  famous  of  Ms  pictures 
in  his  day,  but  it  cannot  be  located. 

COZUHEL,  ko-soo-mal',  an  island  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  lat. 
20°  34'  N. :  long.  86'  44'  W.  It  is  30  miles  long, 
by  about  8  miles  broad,  and  is  low  and  covered 
with  trees.  It  is  fertile  and  abounds  in  fmit 
and  cattle.  Numerous  interestii^  remains  of 
ancient  buildings  have  been  discovered  on  it. 
When  visited  in  1518  by  Juan  de  Grijalva  it 
contained  a  numerous  population,  and  was  much 
resorted  to  at  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  (qr 
the  Indians  of  die  neighboring  continent 

CRAB,  the  name  applied  to  any  of  the 
brachyurons  or  short-tailed  decapod  Crustacea, 
comprising  numerous  forms,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  fresh-water  species, 
are  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  In  the  crabs  the 
abdomen  is  folded  under  -flie  chest  (cephalo- 
Ihorax),  while  the  antennte  are  short  and  small. 
The  group  includes  among  others  the  spider- 
crabs  (Hyas,  Libinia,  etc.),  which  have  a  some- 
what spherical  body  widi  long  sprawling  legs. 
The  shore-crabs  are  represented  by  the  species 
Cancer,  which  are  among  the  largest  of  the 
order.  They  have  a  broad  shell  or  carapace, 
without  a  prominent  beak,  or  rostrum.  Tlicre 
arc  nine  gills  on  each  side.  Of  the  two  species 
on  the  New  England  and  Cana^an  coast,  C. 
irrorotus  is  the  more  common,  and  often  used 
for  food,  and  C.  borealis  is  less  abundant.  A 
fossil  niecies  (C.  proavitus)  has  been  detected 
by  Packard  in  a  coHection  from  the  Miocene 
Tertiary  green-sand  beds  of  Gay  Head,  Martha's 
Vineyard.  It  appears  to  have  been  tbe  source 
from  which  the  two  existing  species  arose  by 
divergent  evolution.  Allied  to  Cancer  is  the 
mtid-crRb   (PanoJHrtti). 

The  soft-shelled  crab  of  the  markets  is  Calli- 
nectet  safidiu;  it  is  so  called  from  bein^  cap- 
tured soon  after  molting,  when  its  shell  ii  still' 


soft  The  fiddler-crabs  (Gelnnmus),  so  abun- 
dant on  our  shores,  dig  holes  near  high-tide 
mark,  closing  the  entrance  with  their  larger 
daw.  The  ovsterrcrab  is  soft-shelled  from 
living  within  the  shell  of  bivalves,  (S«e  Com* 
UENSAUSu).  The  land-crabs  of  the  tropics 
live  away  from  the  sea,  only  going  to  it  to  lay 
their  egf»  in  the  water  dnriag  the  spawning 
season.  Most  crabs  are  flesh  caters.  They  arc 
very  active  atid  are  remaricable  for  their  gait, 
running  sidtrways  rather  than  straight  ahead. 
The  rear  pair  of  limbs  are  generally  expanded 
at  the  extremities  into  a  blade  for  swimming. 
Their  development  is  accomplished  by  metamor- 
phosis through  several  succetaive  stafces  or 
molts.  (See  Csusiacea),  They  vary  in  slie 
from  the  giant  crab  of  Japan,  which  is  about 
L8  inches  loi^  and  12  inches  across  the  disc; 
but  often  has  legs  over  3  feet  in  length,  to  thti 
little  sea  crabs  often  found  in  oysters.  The 
crab  forms  an  article  of  food  for  many  kinds 
of  iish  and  is  used  as  human  food  in  various 
parts  of  tbe  wtH'ld.  Ciabs  are  generally  caught 
in  wicker  traps,  baited  with  meat ;  they  are  aUo 
taken  with  shallow  hooped  nets  which  are 
baited  and  hauled  rapidly  at  intervals.  The 
crabs  are  kept   for  market  in  floating  pens, 


oaa;  and  the  various  groups  and  species  above 
mentioned).  Consult  Caiman,  "Crustacea*  (in 
Lankester's  'Treatise  on  Zoology,'  London 
1909) ;  Cahiian,  'The  Life  of  Crustacea^  (New 
York  1911).  for  fos&il  forma  and  history  con- 
sult Ortmann,  'Das  System  der  Decapoden-, 
krebsen'  (in  Zoologitche  JahrbOcher,  Vol  IX, 
Jena  1896)  ;  Zittel,  'Textbook  of  Paleontology* 
(Vol.  I,  London  and  New  York  1900). 

CRAB-APPt-X,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Pynu 
belonging  to  the  apple  family  {PomofAr).  11m 
genus  comprises  about  IS  species,  natives  of  the 
temperate  zone  of  the  notthtrn  hemisphere. 
The  term,  crab-apple  is  applied  rather  vaguely 
nntniltivated  species  of  the  apple 


P.  angtuti folia,  the  narrow-leaved  crab-apple^ 
which  is  a  small  tree,  reaching  M  feet  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  10  inches.  It  growl  in 
thickets  from  New  Jersey  to  Illinois  and 
Kansas,  and  south  to  Florida  and  Louisiana.' 
The  American  crab-apple,  P.  earpnaria,  gtont 
to  the  height  of  2S  feet,  and  has  a  diameter. of 
12  inches.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color.  In  both  trees  the  wood  weighs 
about  44  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  Ameri- 
can crab-apple  grows  from  Ontario  west  to 
Michigan,  and  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina. 
Its  fruit  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
diameter,  greenish -yellow,  very  fragrant  and 
externally  acid  This  tree  is  known  also  as  the 
sweel-scented  crab-apple.  Other  species  grow 
farther  south  and  west ;  one  species,  P.  loensu, 
known  as  the  western  crab-apple,  resembling  the 
American  crab-apple,  is  found  from  Minnesota 
eastward  through  Wisconsin  and  TlUnois,  and 
extends  south  and  west  through  Kentucky  to 
Louisiana  and  Indian  Territory.  The  cultivated 
crab-apple  requires  about  the  same  treatment 
as  the  true  apple.    See  Apple. 

CRAB.BATINO  DOG,  a  fox-dog  {Cams 
eameriporuj),  native  to  eastern  Soirth  America 
frmn  (juiana  to  northern  Argentina,  but  said 
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to  be  quite  imkaown  on  die  pampas.  It  b 
sosnewhat  smaller  than  the  cotpeo  oi  the 
extreme  south,  and  less  handsonie  in  color.  In 
tliis  respect  it  is  subject  to  great  variation,  rang- 
ing from  black,  widi  briebt'red  on  tbe  lees,  to 
dull  gmy  with  very  little  black  on  the  back, 
but  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  always  black.  It  is  a 
forest  or  iunglC'd welling  animal,  feedint;  upon 
rodents  and  birds  and  upon  cntslacean5,  wbence 
its  English  and  Latin  name.  It  does  much 
damage  to  poultry  in  the  inhabited  districts; 
when  hunting  in  the  woods  it  follows  its  prey 
hy  scent,  but  in  the  open  it  is  said  to  bunt  by 
Eight 

CRAB-EATING  ICHNEUMON,  ik-nfi'- 
m6n,  a  mungoose  {HerpesUf  urva  or  can- 
crivorui),  native  to  southern  Asia  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  to  southern  China  and 
Assam.  It  is  said  to  be  partially  aquatic  in 
habits  and  to  live  on  frt^  and  especially  on 
crabs,  whence  its  name.  It  is,  however,  tittle 
known  scientiiicBlly. 

CRAB-EATING  RACCOON,  a  kind  of 
raccoon  (q.v.)  native  to  South  America  (Pfj- 
cyon  cancriwrus) ,  considerably  larger  than  the 
northern   raccoon  and  having;  shorter   fur  and 

froporttonately  mudi  larger  teeth.  It  is  fotind 
rom  Panama  to  Colombia  and  Guiana.  The 
daricer  sort,  found  farther  south,  has  often 
been  considered  as  a  distinct  spraes,  and  called 
the  black- footed  raccoon.  Jn  habits,  these 
South  American  raccoons  are  much  like  their 
northern  relatives. 

CRAB  GRASS,  or  FINGER  GRASS  (.Syn- 
therisma  sanguintuii') ^  belongs  to  the  family 
Poacea,  or  grass  family.  It  is  a  very  common 
annual  grass  found  throughout  the  United 
States  and  thriving  in  warm  weather.  It  has 
erect  or  decumbent  stems  which  often  grow 
two  or  three  feet  high  and  bear  from  4  to  15 
er«ct  or  spreading  spikes,  which  carry  the 
flowers  and  fruit.  It  is  cnltiralcd  in  the  south- 
em  Stales  for  hay  and  pasturage.  The  hay  is 
easily  injured  if  wet  while  curing.  Its  value  is 
similar  to  that  of  Bermuda  grasb.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  where  it  is  a  weed,  al- 
though it  b  cultivated  on  sandj-  land  in 
Bohemia,  the  frait  being  used  for  porridge.  In 


the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  owing 
to  its  strong  roots  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  and 
is  regarded  as  a  bad  weed. 


CRAB  ISLAND,  West  Indies.   See  Vieques. 

CRAB-LOUSE  {PhthiHus  inguinalis),  a 
wingless  insect  of  the  family  Pediculida  or  suc- 
torial lice,  which  is  usually  classified  under  the 
Hemiptera.  It  is  different  in  shape  from  the 
other  lice,  having  a  short  and  broad  crab-like 
appearance.  It  is  whitish,  with  the  thick  legs 
and  claws  reddish,  and  is  nearly  one-tenth  of 
an  indi  in  length.  The  crab-louse  infests  the 
pubic  regions  of  the  human  body,  sometimes 
occurring  among  the  hairs  of  the  arm-pits,  or 
even  of  the  eyebrows.  The  insect  attaches  its 
eggs  in  great  numbers  to  the  hairs,  as  may  easily 
be  seen  with  an  ordinary  reading-glass ;  and  the 
youn^  half  burrow  beneath  ihe  skin,  clinging 
tenaciously,  TTie  itch  or  disease  railed  pfathiri- 
asis  is  due  to  the  attacks  of  this  repulsive  pest, 
when  occurring  in  great  numbers.  The  virul- 
ence of  the  disease  in  ancient  writings  was  prob- 


patient  was  suffering  from  some  other  disease; 


but  bein^  in  a  neglected  and  filthy  condition 
was  hombly  infested  with  these  disgusting  crea- 
tures. Red  precipitate,  and  any  oily  or  greasy 
applications,  together  with  freqnent  use  of  car- 
bolic add  soap  are  cfBcicnt  remedies. 

CRAB-SPIDER,  a  small  spider  of  the 
family  Tkomisidtt,  so-called  on  account  of  its 
laterally  bent  legs  and  side-wise  progression. 
The  boily  is  mudi  depressed  and  the  ocelli  ar- 
ranged in  two  parallel  transverse  rows.  The 
Thomitus  vulgaris  and  other  species  are  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.  They  spin  no  webs 
except  for  the  support  of  the  cocoon,  but  pursue 
their  prey  which,  owing  to  their  flat  bodies,  they 
are  enabled  to  seek  in  crevices.  The  claws  or 
talons  of  this  spider  are  very  large  and  strong: 
sometimes  they  are  removed,  set  in  gold,  and 
used  as  tooth-inckB,  being  supposed  to  have 
medicinal  properties  as  prophylactic  of  tooth- 
ache. The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  bird- 
catching  spider  (q.v.). 

CRABB,  George,  English  lawyer  and  philo- 
logist: h.  Palgravc,  England,  8  Dec.  1778;  d. 
Hammersmith,  England,  4  Dec  IS54.  He  studied 
In  Germany,  and  on  his  return  to  England  pub- 
lished a  senes  of  German  textbooks  which  were 
long  in  use.  In  182Q  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  was  the  author  of  'Dictionary  of 
English  Synonyms'  (1816;  10th  ed.  1849)  ;  'An 
Historical  Dictionary*  (1825);  'Mythology  of 
Air  Nations'  (1847);  'A  Tcchnologkal  Dic- 
tionary' ;  'A  History  of  the  Eiw^lish  Law' ;  'A 
Digest  and  Index  of  All  the  Statutes  at  Large,' 
(4  vol«a  1841-47)  ;  'A  Technical  Dictionary  of 
Terms  Used  in  Science  and  Art>:  and  *A  Dic- 
tionary of  General  Knowledge.' 

CRABBB,  George,  En^ish  poet;  b.  Alde- 
bnigh,  Suffolk  24  Dec.  17S4;  d.  Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire  3  Feb.  1832.  He  eariy  showed  a 
passion  for  reading.  After  a  short  time  at 
school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  village  doctor 
and  afterwaxd  to  a  surgeon.  He  contri- 
buted verse  to  Whtblt't  UaoatMe  after  1772. 
He  continued  his  medical  studies  in  London  and 
returned  to  his  native  place  to  practise  bis  pro- 
fession. He  abandoiKO  tbe  profession  in  1780 
and  went  to  London  to  pursue  a  literary  career. 
In  that  year  he  published  'The  Candidate,'  but 
its  failure  disheartened  him  and  he  called  upon 
Burke,  who  took  him  under  his  protection  and 
he^d  to  publish  'The  Library'  (1781).  At 
Burke's  direction  he  entered  the  Anglican  minis- 
try, was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  held 
several  other  church  livings,  tbe  last  of  whidi 
was  Trowbridge,  where  he  remained  from  1814 
until  his  death.  Among  his  best-known  poems 
are  'The  Village'  (1783);  'The  Newspaper' 
(1785) ;  'The  Parish  Register'  (1807) ;  'The 
Borourfi'  (1810):  'Tales  in  Verw;'  (1812) 
and  'Talcs  of  the  HaU'  (1819).  Ciabbe  was 
popular  in  his  time,  being  praised  by  Dr.  John- 
son, Scott,  Byron  and  Wordsworth.  His  reputa- 
tion has  declined  greatly  since  his  day,  but  he  is 
still  important  for  his  realism  and  tragic  por- 
trayal of  the  lives  of  the  people  in  old  East 
An^ia.  (Sec  PAUBM  RECuna,  The).  Gm- 
sult  'Works,'  with  memoir  by  his  son  (8  vols., 
London  1835;  1  vol.,  1901);  Ainger,  A. 
'Crahbe'  (New  York  1902);  Huchon,  B., 
'(^[ge  Crabbe  and  His  Times'  (1907)  ;  and 
Courtnope's  essay  in  Ward,  'English  Poets' 
(London  1884). 
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CRABBTH,  k^i^et,  Dkk  aad  Wonter,  two 
famous  Dutch  glass  painters  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury :  b.  GoutU,  Both  traveled  in  Ita^,  Wouter 
especially  being  influenced  by  Raphael,  and  then 
each  established  a  glass  factory  at  Gouda. 
Wouter's  paintings  are  found  in  France  and 
Italy,  but  the  best  work  of  both  brothers  is 
in  the  Saint  Janskerk  in  Gouda,  where  Dirk 
painted  seven  windows,  of  which  'Drivinf;  the 
Traders  from  the  Temple,'  'The  Baptism  by 
John'  and  'The  Last  Supper'  are  the  finest, 
and  show  more  brilliant  coloring  than  those  of 
Wouter.  The  others  are  'The  Sacrifice  by 
Elijah  before  the  Priests  of  Baal*;  'Washing 
the  Disciples  feet';  *Queen  of  Sheba  before 
Solomon'  and  'The  Sacrilege  of  Heliodorus,' 
Wouter  died  about  1581,  20  years  before  his 
brother.  His  work  was  of  wider  range  than 
Dirk's,  bduding  sotue  portraits  and  archer 
^oups  in  the  Museum  of  Gouda,  and  excelled  it 
in  drawing  and  in  treatment  of  lights.  Por- 
traits of  the  brothers,  who  were  bitterly  jealous 
of  each  other,  are  in  the  Saint  Janskerk. 
Wouter's  erandson  Wouter  was  an  historical 
painter.  Coosult  Westlake,  'History  of  Design 
in  Painted  Glass'  (Vol.  IV,  London  1894). 

CRABTRBB,  Charlotte  (best  known  by  her 
stage  name  Lotta),  American  actress:  b.  New 
York  1847.  She  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  when  six  years  old.  in  an  amateur 
performance.  At  the  age  of  10  she  played  die 
rart  of  Gertrude  in  Ae  'Loan  of  a  Lover'  at 
Petalnma.  In  1863  she  appeared  in  New  York 
in  spectacular  plays  at  Niblo's  Garden,  and  first 
gained  a  reputation  in  John  Brougham's  'Little 
Nell  and  the  Marchioness,'  She  soon  became  a 
favorite  with  the  American  public  in  pro- 
nounced comedy,  playing  parts  especially  written 
for  her.    Her  chief   successes    have    been    as 


<Nitouche.>  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1891, 
having  acquire^  a  fortune.  Consult  Welch,  in 
McKay  and  Wingate's  'Famous  American 
Actors  of  To-Day'  (New  York  1896);  and 
Clapp  and  Edgett,  'Players  of  die  Present'  (in 
Dunlap  Society  Publications,  ib.  1899). 
CRACKER.  See  Biscuit. 
CRACKER  INDUSTRY,  The.  There  is, 
-haps,  no  branch  of  American  enterprise  that 
_.  >  enjoyed  more  iJienomenal  development  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  than  the  cracker,  or  bis- 
cuit, industry,  for  certainly  there  is  no  other 
single  avenue  of  cotnmercial  endeavor  that  is  so 
far    reaching  in  its  source  of  supply,  or  which 


G 


have  derived  the  name  liis- 
ciiit,"  from  the  French,  it  originally  came  from 
the  Latin,  having  been  a  word  that  was  used 
to  signify  that  the  bread  eaten  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  was  sent  twice  to  the  oven.  Thus,  its 
actual  meaning,  'twice  baked.'  Just  how,  or 
when  it  first  came  to  be  used  in  France,  nobody 
can  tell,  but  it  reached  the  United  States  via 
England  sometime  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  Prior  to  that  time  such  a  title  had 
never  been  applied  to  the  product  of  our  bak- 
eries, although  in  Europe  almost  every  article  of 
food  in  the  form  of  a  sweet,  flavored  cake 
had  long  been  known  as  a  biscuit. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century 
that  some  bakers  in  ttie  United  States  began 
to    produce  cracken.     They  were  crude  arti- 


cles  of  food,  made  of  plain  and  unsweetened 
dou^h,  always  unflavored,  but  crisp.  The  re- 
ception which  this  product  received,  however, 
was  so  favorable  that  their  use  in  this  country 
not  only  continued  to  increase  but  there  was 
an  ever-widening  demand  from  abroad,  where 
the  name  "cracker,"  was  dropped,  all  sudi 
products  promptly  being  absorbed  into  the 
generic  title,  'biscuit.'  The  name  •cracker* 
was  retained  in  America,  however,  until  within 
the  past  few  years,  •rtien  the  term  'biscuit*  has 
been  adopted  in  some  cases  as  a  more  sweeping 
classification. 

So  far  as  we  have  any  authentic  record, 
the  first  cracker  bakery  in  the  United  States 
was  that  of  Theodore  Pearson,  at  Newbury 
port,  Mass.  Beginning  business  in  1792,  his 
specialty  was  a  large  cracker  whidi  was 
known  both  as  "pilot'  and  as  'ship'  bread.  It 
was  a  large,  round,  clumsy,  crisp  affair,  but  it 
met  the  detnands  of  the  merchant  marine  who 
were  glad  to  purchase  any  article  of  food  that 
could  be  depended  upon  to  keep  for  a  longer 
period  than  ordinary  bread. 

Pearson's  first  great  business  rival  was 
Joshua  Bent,  who  erected  an  Oven  for  cracker 
baking  at  Milton,  Mass.,  in  1801.  It  was  a 
comparatively  small  aSair,  being  operated  only 
three  days  in  each  week  by  Bent  himself,  as- 
sisted by  other  members  of  his  family.  During 
the  other  three  days  the  product  of  the  oven  was 
sold  throughout  the  country  from  a  wagon. 
Insignificant  as  this  beginnicig  was  it  was  the 
foundation  of  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated 
Bent's  water-cracker,  another  product  of  the 
American  baker  that  bas  attained  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  To-day  the  cracker  is  made 
as  it  always  has  been,  of  unleavened  dou^ 
(flour,  water  and  a  little  sah).  Later  ma- 
diinery  was  substituted  for  the  old  hand  process, 
by  which  the  dough  was  not  only  mixed  and 
(□leaded  by  hand,  but  each  cracker  was  even 
rolled  out  and  shaped  separately  before  being 
placed,  one  at  a  time,  on  the  long-handled  sheet- 
iron  shovel  or  peel,  by  which  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  floor  of  the  oval-shaped  tile  oven 
which  was  then  in  use.  So  far  as  the  use  of  raised 
or  fermented  dough  in  the  making  of  crackers 
is  concerned,  it  has  been  only  within  the  past 
half  century  that  its  practicability  has  been 
developed  to  any  consideiable  degree. 

It  was  in  1805  that  Anemas  Kennedy  es- 
tablished his  bakery  at  Menotomy,  now  Arling^ 
ton,  Mass.  A  few  years  later  he  removed 
to  Westford,  and,  afterward,  to  Milton.  The 
elder  Kennedy  died  in  183:%  but,  in  1834,  one 
of  his  sons,  Jason  Kennedy,  inaugurated  a 
similar  enterprise  at  Charlestown,  and,  in  184(1 
a  cousin  who  had  been  Jason's  foreman,  ana 
who  was  also  named  Artemas  Kennedy,  went 
into  business  for  himself  at  Cambridgepor% 
Mass.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  name  of 
Kennedy  became  associated  with  the  cracker 
industry  of  America. 

The  first  cracker  bakery  in  Boston  was 
started  by  Richard  Austin,  in  Ann  street,  about 
1830.  In  1843  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Thomas,  and  the  business  was  continued  with- 
out interruptions,  but  under  various  titles,  until 
16S5,  when  it  again  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Austins,  by  being  purchased  by  J.  W.  Austin, 
a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  house._  At 
later  dates  other  firms  of  prominoicc  were  estab- 
lished throughout  New  England,  among  them 
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Thunton,  Hall  &  Company,  of  Cambridgeport, 
Mass. ;  John  S,  Carr,  of  Sprinsjidd,  Mass. ;  C, 
D.  Boss,  of  New  London,  Conn.;  Parks  & 
Savage,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  New  Haven 
Baldag  Company,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  biuiness  of  cracker  bakiRg  in  New 
York  was  introduced  about  1825,  when 
Ephraim  Treadwcll  founded  the  establish- 
ment which  is  now  conducting  its  operatioaa 
under  the  name  of  Treadwell  &  Hams.  Dur- 
ing the  next  25  years  several  other  firms  en- 
tered the  same  business,  but,  althoui^  some 
of  them  attained  considerable  distinction  in 
their  time,  all  have  now  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence. Among  them  were  the  firms  of  Rob- 
ert Spier,  Erastus  Titus,  John  T.  Wilson,  C  T. 
Goodwin,  J.  Parr  and  J,  Brnen. 

It  was  in  1850  that  Garrett  B.  and  Edwin 
O.  Brinckerhoff  started  their  business  on  Madi- 
son street.  New  York.  In  1857  they  removed  to 
Eliiabeth  street,  where  the  BrinclKrhoff  branch 
of  the  consolidated  company  it  still  located. 
About  1660  Bdcher  &  Lanabee  established  dieir 
bakery  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1871  the  firm 
name  was  chained  to  that  of  E,  J.  Larrabee  & 
Company.  In  1870  John  Holmes,  an  Ei^ish- 
man,  entered  the  services  of  this  house,  and  he 
remained  with  diis  firm  until  1877,  when  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  agreement  with  G. 
H.  Coutts,  under  the  firm  name  of  Holmes  & 
Coutts,  opening  a  house  which  soon  won  both 
fame  and  fortune  by  its  prodnction  of  goods 
that  were  unlike  any  that  had  heretofore  been 
made  by  American  bakers.  In  fact,  their  sucoevs 
was  so  great  that,  a  few  years  later,  J.  R.  Van- 
derveer  and  D.  M.  Holmes  erected  another 
factory  in  New  York  in  which  they  also  pro- 


It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  so  brief  a  review,  to  present  anything  like 
an  adequate  list  of  the  many  bakeries  that  sprang 
into  existence  in  every  part  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  the  success  of  the  New  Enriand  and 
New  York  bakers  had  become  generally  known. 
To  tell  the  story  of  the  cracker  industry,  how- 
ever, it  is  imperative  that  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of  &tae  establishments  should  be 
mentioned,  among  them  being  the  firms  of 
Hetfield  &  Ducker,  of  Brookr>-n;  Walter  G. 
Wilson  and  A.  J.  Medler  &  Cotrpany,  of  Phila- 
delphia; James  Beatty,  J.  D.  Mason  and  J.  R. 
SkOlman,  of  Baltimore;  Haste  &  Harris,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Mat^ret  Bakery  of  New 
Orleans,  La.;  C.  L.  Woodman,  D,  F.  Bremner 
and  the  Dake  Bakeiy  of  Chicago;  Gameau, 
Dozier  &  Company,  later  Doner  ft  Weyl,  of 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  and  S.  S.  Marvin  &  Company, 
of  Fittsbui^  Pa. 

The  interval  between  1840  and  1865  rep- 
resents the  most  imjMrtant  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  cracker  industry,  for  it  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  the  mechanical  processes 
employed  in  the  making  of  these  goods  un- 
derwent a  development  that  was  as  remark- 
able as  it  was  rapid.  Prior  to  1840,  the  use 
of  machinery  in  the  cracker-maldng  business 
was  practically  unknown.  Even  at  that  late 
date,  the  dough  was  stilt  worked  up  and  put 
into  the  oven  one  piece  at  a  time,  all  bemg 
done  by  hand.  As  the  demand  for  crackers 
continued  to  increase,  however,  so  slow  «  proc- 
ess was  a  serious  drawback  to  the  progress  of 
the  industry,  and  it  was  to  improve  these  condi- 


tions that  a  machine  was  finally  invented  which 
took  the  dough,  after  it  had  been  prepared  by 
hand,  and  rolled  it  into  a  thin  sheet  which,  as 
it  passed  over  a  sort  of  endless  belt,  or  apron, 
was  -cat  into  the  required  shapes  by  a  stamp 
which  rose  and  felt  automaticdly.  This  inven- 
tion, as  manufactured,  was  crude  enough,  and 
yet,  so  far  as  its  pnndple  was  concerned,  it 
was  very  similar,  except  in  the  matter  of  size 
and  capacity,  to  the  most  improved  cracker- 
maldng  machines  of  the  present  day. 

Great  as  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  food 
had  become,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1849  gave 
additional  stimulus  to  the  trade,  for,  among  all 
the  articles  of  food  that  were  known  at  that 
time,  not  one  was  more  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  rile  pioneer  and  the  gold-hunter  than  the 
ordinary  cracker.  If  this  demand  was  to  be  met 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  a  more  rapid 
process  should  be  devised,  so,  to  cope  with  this 
emer^ncy,  the  manufacturers  began  to  turn  the 
machines,  which  had  formeriy  been  turned  by 
hand,  first  by  horse  power,  and,  litialtjt,  by  steun 
power.  By  these  means  the  capacity  of  the 
various  plants  was  increased  sufliaently  to  meet 
aJl  requirements  until  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
in  1861,  gave  the  second  great  itwtgs  to  the 
industry,  for  no  sooner  had  war  been  declared 
than  the  demand  for  the  cracker,  then  known  as 
"hard  bread,*  began  to  increase  to  auch  an  extent 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  Uic  manu- 
facturers to  keep  pace  with  their  orders. 
Crackers  were  needed,  faoweveri  both  for  thie 
army  and  for  the  navy,  and  it  wat  to  meet  this 
imperative  demand  for  food  that  the  meduunical 
reel  oven  was  invented.  Thi£  contrivance 
which  practically  revoluiioiuxed  the  cracker 
trade,  cmisisted  of  an  arhuigwnent  of  long  iron 
pans,  whidh  revolved,  ono  over  the  other, 
witfa  an  action  rtot  dissimilar  to  that  of  tbe 
Fenis  whael.  The  pans,  whiiii  were  located 
in  the  large  oven-chamber,  were  capable  of 
handling  so  large  a  product  that  the  capacity 
of  a  siiwie  oven  was  increased  from  six  bar- 
rels to  2S  or  30  barrels  of  fiour  a  day,  and 
practioally  "the  only  change  that  has  been  made 
m  this  method,  of  baking. is  in  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  the  reds,  some  of  ttiose 
that  are  used  at  this  time  having  a  daily  ca- 
pacity as  gna.t  as  50,  or  even  more,  barrels  of 

The  increase  in  the  vaiieh"  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  American  bakers  (lid  not  besin  to 
become  apparent  until  after  the  introduction 
of  the  madiine  melbod  of  baking.  Prior  to 
1840,  or  even  for  some  years  after  that  date, 
there  were  only  five  kmds  of  crackers  thai 
were  known  to  the  general  trade,  and  the  few 
exceptions  were  prDducIs  ibat  were  of  purdj 
local  invention  and  sale,  Tfae  star)dard  crack- 
era,  in  this  period,  were  the  old-fashioned 
•pilot-bread"  the  original  hard  cold-water 
crackers  tnade  by  die  Bans,  the  soft  or  butter 
cracker,  and  the  square  and  round  soda  bis- 
cuit. The  last  three  varieties  differed  from  the 
older  cracker  both  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
products  from  a  fermented  dough,  and  that  they 
contained  shortening,  eidier  of  butter  or  lard. 
Of  these  crackers,  the  most  popular  vartetiies 
for  ordinajy  use  were  those  that  had  b<«i  pro- 
duced bv  the  process  of  fermentation,  as  they 
were  of  lighter  and  softer  texture  than  riie 
oki  type  of  hard  cracker. 

The    sweetened,    or    fancy,    cradcer    more 
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familiari;  knorm  as  *bisciut,>  Is  an  Englijh  in- 
vention iriudi  was  placed  upon  llie  moiket 
sometiiiie  )aMr  than  18S5.  Ainong  the  En^cUrii 
fimo  tbat  sent  tbeir  goods  to  me  American 
maricn  were  Huntley  &  Palmer,  and  Peak; 
Frean  &  Company,  but  die  products  of  both 
hoaccs  wen  sold  so  widely  that  ifaey  aoon 
found    it    necessary    to    establish    <&9tr4biitiiig 

Tndei  in  every  large  city  of  the  country.  As 
Ifae  important  grocery  hoiues  in  the  United 
States  were  selUng  these  goods,  and  as  every- 
body who  could  aaord  snda  luxuries  were  buy- 
ing them,  it  did  not  take  loi^  for  the  domestic 
mannfacttirers  to  recoRniie  the  fact  tliat  this 
was  an  avenue  of  trade  ibat  must  not  remain 
closed  to  the  bakers  of  this  country.  Belcher 
&  Larrabee  of  Albany  was  the  first  finn  to  take 
steps  in  diis  matter,  but  as  early  as  1865  they 
sent  to  .England  for  the  cutters  and  machines 
necessaiy  to  the  undertaldne;,  and  their  attempt 
to  produce  these  sweetened  and  fancy  biscuit 
was  so  sncceuful  that  other  firms  soon  fol- 
lowed their  example,  with  the  rvsuh  that  this 
brandi  of  the  cracker  manufacture  lias  gradu- 
ally extended  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  profit  to  the  trade.  In  fact, 
so  popular  did  the  new  biscuit  become  that  the 
firms  of  H.  J.  McCoUum  of  New  York,  and 
Doiio  &  Roberts  of  Bost(»i,  then  the  most 
prominent  makers  of  bakers'  suppUes  in  Amer- 
ica, began  the  manufacture  of  all  necessaiy  ap- 
pliances for  the  new  industry,  so  that  they  were 
soon  able  to  equip  all  domestic  plants  with  all 
machinery  ncedeo  to  enable  them  to  rival  tlie 
operations  of  the  best  bakeries  of  England.  As 
the  result,  the  importation  of  FugWa^i  goods 
not  only  decreased  to  a  madced  deBfre^  but,  en- 
couraeed  by  their  success  in  uis  country, 
several  American  firms,  including  Holmes  & 
Coutts,  the  Wilsons  of  Philadelphia,  and  F.  A. 
Kenneth,  be^in  to  inUvduce  their  high-class 
unsweetened  goods  to  the  European  mai^L 

In  tS90,  in  accordance  with  the  'consolida- 
tion* idea  which  was  then  sweeping  the  country, 
the  largest  plants  in  the  United  States  were 
formed  into  three  large  companies.  Hie  first 
the  New  York  Biscuit  Company,  indudea 
nearly  all  the  cracker  interests  in  New  York 
and  the  New  En^and  States,  its  factory  in 
New  York  city  being  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  this  country.  The  American  Bis- 
cuit Company  represented  chiefly  the  West  and 
South,  while  the  United  States  Baking  Company 
had  large  factories  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Peim- 
sylvania.  These  three  concerns,  which  dien 
represented  an  aggregate  capital  of  $25,000,000, 
and  an  annual  consumption  of  flour  which  ap- 
proximated 1,400,000  barrels,  were  again  ab- 
sorbed, in  1898,  under  the  one  title  of  the 
National  Biscuit  Company.  With  a  capital  of 
$55,000,000,  and  with  bakeries  in  all  the  principKl 
American  cities,  this  compaiy  has  not  only 
revolutionized  tne  mediods  or  cracker-making 
but  has  introduced  many  novel  ideas,  not  only 
in  the  form  of  new  varieties  of  crackers,  or 
biscuit  but  in  tbe  matter  of  air-tight  packages, 
and  otiier  inventions  which  have  added  greatly 
to  the  commercial  value  of  this  product  of  our 
national  mdustry.  Consult  'The  Cracker- 
baker,  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  die  CiadEer 
and  Biscuit  trade  of  the  World)  (Vols.  I-V, 
New  York  1512-15). 

CRACKING  PBTROLBUH.  The  proc<rs5 
is  petroleum  distillation  known  as  ■crsddng* 


is  the  subjecting  of  certain  distillatiDn  prodiKts 
to  a  degree  of  heat  so  far  above  their  boiling 
points  that  they  are  decomposed  into  component 
parts  whose  boiling  points  are  lower.  It  is 
accomplished  in  an  ordinary  fire-still  by  con- 
densing vapors  arising  from  the  boiling  petro- 
leum upon  the  cool  dome  of  the  still,  whence  they 
drop  into  ifae  superheated  oil  below,  where  they 
are  broken  up  mlo  lighter  oils  and  instantly 
vaporiied,  passing  over  into  the  condenser.  As 
ordinarily  carried  on  the  process  aims  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  illuminating  oil  (kerosene) 
by  dius  cracking  the  heavier  oils  which  distil 
over  inunediately  after  the  kerosene  vapors 
have  ceased,  that  is,  above  the  temperature  of 
625°  F.  When  this  temperature  is  readied  tlie 
fire  under  the  still  is  subdued,  and  the  distilla- 
tion continued  slowly  up.  to  700°,  during  wUch 
period  the  heavier  oils  dripping  back  are  cracked 
into  gasoline  and  kerosene.  The  additional 
amount  of  kerosene  obtained  from  the  oil  is 
from  13  to  28  per  cent. 

The  cracldng  process  has  more  recently  been 
invoked  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  gasoline 
from  crude  oil,  and  from  kerosene,  to  meet  the 
enormous  demand  for  motor  fud.  Several 
processes  were  invented,  or  at  least  patented, 
almost  simultaneously.  The  Burton  process  in 
extensive  operation  m  the  United  States  keeps 
the  entire  contents  of  the  still  and  also  of  the 
condenser  under  a  pressure  of  60  to  75  i>ounds 
to  the  square  inch,  through  the  mantpulation  of 
a  valve,  whkh  is  openea  occasionalfy  to  avoid 
the  liquefaction  of  Uie  g^scs  in  the  tubes.  The 
syrupy  residue  of  the  distillation  is  distilled  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  its  distillate  returned 
to  the  cracking  still.  Some  crude  oils  by  this 
process  are  made  to  yield  as  much  as  60  per 
cent  in  crude  gasoline  distillate.  This  is  im- 
mediately available  for  use  in  marine  motors, 
but  requires  deodorizing  for  use  in  automobiles. 

The  Hall  process  (American),  patented  in 
1913,  foimd  a  warm  reception  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  many  large  plants  are  us- 
ing it.  The  raw  material  in  this  process  is 
common  gas  oil,  and  the  ^soline  yield  reaches 
70  per  cent  of  "motor  spirit'  as  it  is  called,  hav- 
ing from  18  to  31  per  cent  more  power  than 
oroinaiy  standard  gasoline, 

In  the  Rittman  process  Hit  petroleum  vapor 
is  passed  into  a  tube  heated  to  850°  F.,  under 
very  heavy  pressures,  ranging  up  to  500  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  This  vapor  is  then  con- 
densed under  pressure,  and  the  resulting  liquid 
distilled  for  gasoline.  The  yield  is  from  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  original,  bulk  of  the  oi^  in 
small  quantities. 

Other  processes  first  subject  the  oil  to  great 
heat  under  heavy  pressure,  and  then  lUstil  it;  or 
take  the  vapors  of  boiling  oil  through  iron  tubes 
containing  a  red-hot  sponge  of  some  metal;  or 
vary  the  operation  either  in  the  heat  end  pres- 
sure in  the  still,  or  in  a  decomposer,  or  by  some 
other  manipulation,  the  essential  features  being 
heat  and  pressure,  All  of  these  processes  are 
successful  in  some  degree  in  securing  an  in- 
creased yield  of  the  sought-for  gasoline.  Con- 
sult Bacon,  R.  F.,  and  Hamor,  W.  A.,  'The 
American  Petroleum  Industry'  (New  York 
1916). 

CRACKLIN,  or  CRACKLE  WARE.  See 
Ceramics. 

CRACOW  (Gtt.  Krakau,  Polish  Krak6v, 
Lat.  Cracovia  or  Carodiumm),  a  city  of  Galida, 
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Austria,  capital  of  the  former  Polish  republic 
oE  Cracow.     It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  th« 

Vistula,  across  which  it  is  connected  since  1850 
by    the    Frani-Joseph    bridge   with    Podgorie. 
f  consists  of  the  inner  city,  whose  ram- 


Wesola  east,  Stradom  and  Kasimien  south  and 
Wawel  and  Novi  Sviat  in  the  west  What  re- 
mains of  the  old  fortificationB  are  the  Florian 
gate  and  a  tower  dating  from  1498.  According 
to  tradition  Cracow  was  founded  a.d.  700  by  the 
Polish  duke  Krak  (Cracus).  and  built  with  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  Franks.  It  was  the  Polish 
capital  from  1320  to  1609,  when  Sigismund  III 
moved  his  court  to  Warsaw,  though  Cracow  re- 
mained the  coronation  site  till  1764.  Charles 
XII  captured  the  ci^  In  1702;  it  was  taken 
and  retaken  several  limes  1^  the  Russians  and 
other  confederates.  Formerly  a  wealthy  city 
(it  had  ioined  the  Hanseatic  Lea^e  in  1430), 
Cracow  became  gradually  impovenshed  until,  m 
1787,  its  population  had  fallen  below  10,000. 
Tlie  Russians,  who  had  captured  it  in  1768,  were 
expelled  by  Kosciusko  in  March  1794,  but  it 
surrendered  to  the  Prussians  three  months 
later  and  was  handed  over  to  Austria  in  1795, 
when  Poland  was  dismembered  for  the  third 
time.  Together  with  wcsleni  Galicia  it  formed 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  1809  to  1814.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  made  Cracow  a  republic  in 
June  leiS,  with  independence  and  neuEmlity 
guaranteed  b^  Prussia,  Ausiria  and  Russia. 
The  conslitution  vested  the  legislative  power  in 
a  house  of  representatives  anda  senate  of  ci^t 
members  and  a  president.  In  consequence  of 
repeated  breaches  of  the  constitution  by  the  no- 
bility, the  three  piarantory  powers  sent  a 
commission  of  inquiry  to  Cracow  in  1829.  Part 
of  the  population  joined  the  Polish  revolution 
in  1830,  which  led  to  a  Russian  occupation  of 
the  republic,  which  was  restored  and  reorganized 
'a  1833.  Renewed  disorders  brought  about  miU- 
—7  occupation  in  1836  and  again  in  1838  tiU 
Cracow  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
msurrection  in  February  1846  and  in  a  few 
days  was  seized  by  Russian  and  Austrian  troops. 
On  6  Nov.  1846  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815) 
w^  abro^ted  and  Cracow  was  annexed  to  Aus- 
tria despite  the  protest  of  England  and  France. 
In  1849  it  was  incorporated  with  ihe  Crown  land 
of  Galicia.  A  great  &re  on  18  July  1850  laid 
most  of  the  cily  in  ashes.  Violent  anti-clerical 
riots  broke  out  in  1869  owing  to  the  discovery 
of  a  nun  having  been  secluded  in  a  convent  cell 
for  21  years. 

There  are  in  Cracow  40  churches,  numerous 
chapels,  25  monasteries  and  cloisters  and  7  syna- 
gi^ucs.  Until  1060  it  was  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop; since  then  of  a  bishop.  The  cathedral 
was  erected  in  1320-59  and  enlar^d  during  die 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  Polish  kings,  bishops  and  national  heroes,  in- 
cluding Sobieski,  Poniatowsky  and  Kosciusko. 
Some  fine  marble  statues  are  by  Thorwaldsen. 
Other  churches  have  historical  relics  and  works 
of  art  dating  back  to  the  12th  century.  The 
Kroievski  castle,  founded  1265,  is  used  as  a  bar- 
racks and  military  hospital.  The  arsenal  (1257) 
is  now  a  museum  and  art  gallery.  The  new  uni- 
versity (1881-87)  is  a  magnificent  block  of 
buildings  and  contains  treasures  of  art,  litera- 
ture and  scientific  research.    The  old  university 
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(1364)  was  a  renowned  centre  of  learniug  dur- 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  and  boasted  over  8,000 
students.  It  has  considerably  revived  in  the 
last  100  years  and  is  now  conducted  in  the 
Polish  language.  There  are  numerous  schoids 
and  academies,  a  high  school  for  women,  a  con- 
servatoire and  a  horticultural  training  college. 
The  population  is  about  I70fli30. 

Durmg  the  European  War  the  Russians 
reached  as  far  as  the  outer  line  of  the  defenses 
of  Cracow,  which  was  surrounded  -1^  a  triple 
line  of  fortifications  consisting  of  30  forts.  The 
Russian  advance  on  Cracow  m  November  1914 
came  after  the  conquest  of  Galicia  in  September, 
An  indecisive  battle  in  December  1914  enabled 
the  Austrians  to  check  the  enemy  and  close  the 
gate  to  Silesia.  It  was  in  and  around  Cr»cow 
that    the    great    Austro'Germui    concentratitHi 


CRACOW,  University  of.    See  Cracow. 
CRADDOCK,  Charles  Egbert.    See  Mur- 

FKEE,  MaKY  N0AUJ.es. 

CRADLE,  (1)  an  infant's  bed  or  cot,  usu> 
ally  oscillating  on  rockers  or  suspended  in  Mtch 
a  way  as  to  admit  of  a  swinging  motion.  <2) 
In  surgery,  it  is  applied  to  tfa«  case  in  whicfa  a 
broken  limb  is  laid  after  being  set,  (3)__In 
engraving,  a  steel  tool  shaped  hke  a  currycomb; 
with  sharp  tcedi  used  in  laying  meizotint 
grounds.  (4)  As  a  nautical  tenn,  a  cradle  is  tibe 
basket  run  on  a  line  and  carrying  to  land  per- 
sons from  a  wrecked  vessel;  and  the  frame 
supporting  a  ship  hauled  over  a  marine  railway. 
(5)  The  rrameworks  sustaining  heavy  guns  in 
transportation  are  also  called  crwlles.  (6)  In 
agricultural  use  the  cradle  condsts  of  a  sort  of 
broad  scythe  for  cutting  grain.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  set  of  long  parallel  fingers  for  catchinR 
the  grain  and  laying  it  in  swaths.  (7)  The 
cradle  or  rocker  employed  in  placer-mining  con- 
sists of  a  box  agitated  by  hand  and  used  for 
washing  out  gold-bearing  earth. 

CRADLE  OP  LIBERTY,  a  name  by;  which 
Faneuil  Hail,  in  Boston,  is  known.  During  the 
Revolution  it  was  the  favorite  meetin^-piace 
of  the  American  patriots.  The  name  ts  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

CRADDOCK,  Sir  Christopher,  British 
rear-admiral:  b.  IS&Z;  d.  1  Nov.  1914.  He 
served  in  the  Sudan  in  1861  and  in  China  1900. 
During  the  South  African  war  he  acted  as 
transport  service  officer.  Early  in  August  1914. 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Cradock  was  sent 
with  a  small  squadron  to  protect  the  southern 
trade  routes.  He  began  by  sweeping  the  North 
Atlantic,  sailed  through  the  West  Indies  to  the 
coasts  of  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  touched  at  tiie 
Falkland  Islands,  and  toward  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber he  was  cruising  up  the  Chilean  coast  in  the 
Pacific.  The  object  of  Cradock's  mission  was 
to  seek  the  (jerman  Pacific  squadron  of  Admiral 
von  Spec,  which  had  sailed  from  Kiao-Chau 
early  in  August.  It  was  known  to  the  British 
Admiralty  that  Cradock's  squadron  of  slow 
and  old  vessels  was  no  match  for  the  German 
squadron  of  new  and  swift  vessels  of  superior 
gun  range.  Reinforcements  were  daily  expected, 
from  Britain  or  the  Meditemmeni),  but  for 
some  unknown  reasons  these  were  not  forth- 
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comuig.  The  surgeon  at  Cradock's  flagship, 
the  Good  Hope,  wrote  on  2S  Oci.  1914:  «Wc 
Ihink  the  Admiraltyhave  forgotten  their  trade- 
route  squadron  II^WO  miles  from  London  town. 
Five  German  cruisers  against  u's.  What's  the 
betting  on  the  field?  Pray  to  your  Penates  we 
may  prevent  them  concentrating.*  At  4  in  the 
afternoon  on  1  November  the  German  squadron 
was  sighted  off  Coronet.  In  the  battle  that  en- 
sued die  Good  Hope  and  the  Monmouth  were 
stmlc,  and  Craddock  went  down  with  his  ship. 
On  8  Dec.  1314  Von  Spee's  squadron  was 
destroyed  off  the  Falkland  Islands  by  a  British 
squadron  tuider  Admiral  Sturdee.  In  June 
1916  Mr,  Winston  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  stated  that  "the  ships  which 
composed  Admiral  Cradock's  command  bore  no 
relatioD  to  Admiral  von  Spee's  squadron  at  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  were  never  intended 
to  be  matched  agaiiut  it."  See  Wai,  Eubopei^n 
—Naval  Opekations. 

CRAFTS,  James  Huon,  American  chem- 
ist :  b.  Boston,  8  March  1839.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard.  In 
1859  he  went  to  Germany  and  studied  at  the 
Academy  oE  Mines  of  Freiberg  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hddclberg.  At  the  latter  institution 
he  acted  for  some  time  as  private  assistant  to 
Bunsea  In  1861  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there 
met  Charles  Friedet,  with  whom  he  later  carried 
out  some  of  his  most  brilliant  researches.  In 
1865  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and,  after 
devoting  some  time  to  mining,  became  professor 
of  chemistry  and  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  remained  imtil  1876.  Dur- 
ing the  following  fout  years  he  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  1874  he  jomed  Friedel  in  Paris, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  scientific 
research.  His  invesligationE  were  chitfly  in  the 
field  of  oiganic  chemistry.  He  invented  a  new 
hydroeen  thermometer ;  measured  the  densities 
of  iodine  at  very  high  temperatures.  His  most 
important  achievement  was  the  discovery,  with 
FnedeL  of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  synthetic 
methods  in  organic  chemistry.  Hundreds  of 
new  carbon  compounds  have  been  brouf^t  into 
existence  by  this  mj;thod.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  to  scienct  the  French  government  made 
him  a  chevalier  of  the  Le^on  of  Honor  (1885), 
and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Science  made  him  one  of  its  corre- 
sponding members.  In  1891  he  again  returned 
to  this  country,  and  from  1892  to  1897  was  pro- 
fessor of  organic  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute   of  Technology,    In   1898  he  became 

Sesident  of  the  institute,  and  in  the  same  year 
arvard  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1900  he  resigned 
die  presidency  of  the  institute,  and  again  turned 
to  research  work  in  organic  and  physical  chem- 
istry. His  recent  woiik  concerns  questions  of 
thermometry  and  catalysis  in  concentrated  solu- 
tions. The  numerous  results  of  his  work  were 
published  in  various  scientific  _periodicals. 


CRAFTS,  Wilbur  Fiak,  clergyman  and 
author:  b.  Fryeburg,  Me.,  12  Jan.  1850,  He 
was  grudualed  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1869, 
and  Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
in  1872;  preached  as  a  Methodist  minister 
from  1867  to  1879,  a  Congregation  a  list  min- 
ister from  1880  to  1883,  since  which  date  he 


has  been  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Later  he 
engaged  in  literary  work.  He  is  secretary  of 
the  American  Sabbath  Union,  and  prominent  in 
reform  work;  since  1895  he  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  a  bureau  of  lectures,  literature  and 
law,  The  International  Reform  Bureau,  which 
he  founded  in  that  year.  Its  headquarters  are 
in  Washington  where  it  undertakes  agitation  in 
favor  of  Congressional  legislation  against  vari- 
oiu  forms  of  vice.  He  is  author  of  'The  Sab- 
bath for  Man';  'Successful  Men  of  To-day); 
'That  Boy  and  Girl  of  Yours' ;  'International- 
ism';  'Prohibition  Hand  Book'    (1911),  etc 

CRAG  MARTIN,  or  ROCK  SWALLOW. 
A  swallow  closely  allied  to  the  bank  swallow, 
which  is  found  from  Portugal  eastward  to 
China  in  the  breeding  season,  migrating  to  the 
tropics  for  the  winter.  It  frequents  mountains 
and  rocky  river  banks  among  hills,  but  does 
not  ascend  to  Alpine  regions.  It  builds  in  niches 


buildings  or  among  ruins,  and  lays  profusely 
speckled  eggs.  The  general  color  of  the  adult 
bird  is  a  light  ashy  brown  abov^  the  lower 
parts  being  creamy  buff,  and  the  tail  feathers 
are  dark  brown,  the  central  and  other  pairs  be- 
ing conspicuously  spotted  with  white.  Consult 
Snarpe  and  Wyatt,  'Monograph  of  the  Hirun- 
dinidie'  (London  1885-34). 

CRAIG,  Charles  Franklin,  American  army 
officer   and   bacteriologist:   b.    Danbury,   (^nn., 


surgeon  in  the  United  Slates  army  in 
ifive,  and  in  1908  became  captain  and  assistant 
surgeon.  Thereafter  as  biologist  and  bacteriol- 
ogist he  served  in  army  hosjMtaU-  at  Chicka- 
mauga  Park,  Ga,,  Fortress  Monroe,  Havana, 
the  Presidio,  Ca!.,  and  Manila.  In  1896-97  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Army  Board  for  the  Study 
of  Tropical  Diseases;  after  1909  he  was  assist- 
ant curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in 
Washington,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  in- 
structor in  clinical  microscopy  and  bacteriology 
at  the  Army  Medical  School  in  Washington; 
and  in  1910~-11  be  was  also  assistant  professor 
of  bacteriology  in  the  medical  department  of 
(Jeorge  Washmgton  Univer^ly.  He  has  written 
'The  Aestivo- Autumnal  Malarial  Fevers' 
f  I90I)  ;  <The  Malarial  Fevers  and  flic  Blood  of 
Protoioa  of  Man'  (1909)  ;  'The  Parasitic 
Amcebse  of  Man>  (1911) ;  also  *Ma[ari3l 
Fevers"  (in  Osier's  'Modern  Medicine,'  1907)  ; 
Tarasitic  Disease"  (in  Hare's  'Modem  Treat- 
ment.' 1911). 

CRAIG,  Edward  Gordon,  English  actor  and 
author:  b,  near  London,  16  Jan,  1872.  He  is  the 
son  of  Ellen  Terry.  He  played  his  first  part  in 
a  London  theatre  when  only  six  years  old,  and 
appeared  ^;ain  in  CHiicago  when  he  was  13 ;  but 
his  regular  dfbut  was  made  in  1889  under  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  his  mother  appearing  in  the  same 
performance.  He  continued  with  Irving  til! 
1897,  when  he  left  tiie  stage  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  drawing  and  wood  engrav- 
ing. In  1900  he  began  a  scries  of  operatic  and 
theatrical  productions  in  which  he  put  in  prac- 
tice some  novel  ideas  in  regard  to  scenery  and 
the  mechanical  details  of  stage  management. 
His  success  with  these  innovations  led  hhn  to 
devote  his  lime  wholly  to  the  art  of  production, 
and  in  1913  he  founded  a'  school  in  Florence, 
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Italy,  for  the  disseoiination  of  his  theories  of 

theatrical  art.  He  published,  besides  numerous 
magazine  articles,  'The  Art  of  the  Theatre' 
(1«I5);  <0n  the  Art  of  the  Theatre*  (1911); 
^Toward  a  New  Theatre'  (1913). 

CRAIG,  Frank,  English  arttsi:  b.  Abbey 
Wood,  Kent,  27  Feb.  1874.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylor's  School,  studied  art  at  Cook's 
life  class,  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art  and  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools.  He  began  as  a  painter 
of  modem  English  hfe  and  contemporary  his- 
tofy,  such  as  the  Boer  War,  and  as  an  illustrator 
for  Kipling's  poems  and  for  the  London  Graphic. 
He  has  illustrated  also  for  Scrihner's  Magaaine, 
Harper's,  the  Cosmopolitan  and  Hearsts  Maga- 
eine.  In  1905  he  joined  the  new  Pre-RaphaeUte 
movement,  and  thereafter  painted  historical  pic- 
tures full  of  expressive  figures  and  quaint  cos- 
tumes, in  tiieir  genera)  color  scheme  often  re- 
sembling Gobelin  tapestries.  Good  examples 
are  'The  Heretic'  (1906,  National  Gallery.  Lon- 
don) ;  'Tlie  Maid'  (1907,  Luxembourg) :  and 
'The  Meciinghouscot  Nonconformists'  (1908) ; 
'Goblin  Market'  (New  Zealand  Academy). 
Among  his  more  recent  works  are  the  curiously 
characteristic_port raits  of  Sir  John  Jardine  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Douglas  Scott  (1910).  A  good 
example  of  his  early  stvle  is  <Tbe  Communion 
on  the  Velt'  (190()^  Duriian  Museum,  South 
Africa).  He  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the 
Barcelona  Exhibition  of  19U  and  also  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg,  in  tiie  same  year. 

CRAIG,  James  Alexander,  American  Se- 
mitic scholar;  b.  Fitirt^  Harbour,  Ontario,  S 
March  1855.  He  was  graduated  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  ISSO,  and  took  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree at  Leipzig  1886.  He  was  instructor  and 
professor  of  Biblical  languages  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1886-90;  professor  of  Old 
Testament  literature  and  exegesis,  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminai^,  1891 ;  and,  from  1893  to 
1912  was  professor  of  Semitic  languages  and 
Hellenistic  Greek  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  has  published  'Inscriptions  of  Salmanassar, 
King  of  Assyria,  859-826  fi.c.>  (1887);  'Hebrew 
Word  Manual'  (1890) ;  'Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Religious  Texts*  (1895^7)  ;  'Astronom- 
ical-Astrological Texts  of  the  Babylonians' 
<1899).  He  edited  the  Semitic  Series  of  Hand- 
books and  translated  and  edited  WinckleHs 
'Geschichtc  Babylonians.'  He  has  also  contrib- 
uted articles  to  many  philological  journals. 

CRAIG,  Sn  Jamea  Henrr,  English  soldier 
and  administrator;  b.  Gibraltar  1748;  d.  London, 
12  Jan.  1812.  He  entered  the  army  in  1763.  be- 
came  captain  of  the  47th  Foot  in  1771,  came  to 
America  in  1774.  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill, 
was  transferred  with  the  47th  to  Canada,  and 
distins[uished  himself  in  the  early  part  of  Bur- 
goynes  advance  upon  Saratoga.  Made  major 
of  the  82d,  he  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia;  in  1781 
fought  in  North  Carolina;  and  was  promoted 
successively  lieutenant-colonel  ai  the  82d  and 
colonel  of  the  16th.  In  1794  he  became  adjutant- 
general  to  the  army  in  the  Netherlands  and  was 
promoted  major-general.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  a  force  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
from  India  in  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  colony 
at  the  Cape  of  CJood  Hope.  The  colony  sur- 
rendered to  him  14  Sept,  1795.  He  was  governor 
at  the  Cape  in  1795-97.  and  from  1797  to  1802 
was  in  India.    Having  been  promoted  lieutenant- 


feneral  in  1801,  he  commanded  the  troops  in 
taly  and  Sicily  in  180S-06,  operating  in  con- 
junction with  the  Russians  against  the  French. ' 
In  1807  he  was  made  local  general  in  America, 
and  captain-general  and  govemor-geoeral  of 
Canada.  The  French  were  not  wdl  disposed 
toward  the  British  government,  and  there  were 
perpetual  contentions  in  the  assembly.  Craig 
dismissed  two  assemblies  and  he  stn>pressed  L« 
Canadien  newspaper.  He  resigned  the  gov- 
ernment in  October  1811,  and  in  1812  was  pro- 
moled  general. 

CRAIG,  John,  Scottish  preacher  of  the 
Reformation;  b.  Aberdeenshire  1512;  d.  Edin- 
buivh,  12  Dec  1600.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Andrews,  entered  the  Doimnican  Order,  but 
soon  f  dl  under  -the  suspidon  of  heresy  and  was 
cast  into  prison.  On  his  release  (1536)  he 
traveled  on  the  Continent,  and  after  sometime 
was,  through  Cardinal  Pole's  influence,  made 
novice  master  in  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Bolo^a  and  later  w«s  rector.  While  here 
Calvin's  'Institutes'  fell  in  his  way  and  con- 
verted him  to  ProtestaBt  doctrines.  He  was 
brought  before  the  Inqiusition  and  sentenced 
to  be  burned — a  fate  from  which  he  was  saved 
by  rfie  moti  on  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IV, 
bre^dng  open  the  prisons  of  Rome.  Craig 
escaped  to  Vienna  and  obtained  favor  at  Ate 
court  of  Maximilian  II,  but  the  Pope  demanded 
his  surrender  as  one  condemned  for  hereiy. 
The  emperor,  however,  instead  of  complying 
with  die  request  gave  Craig  a  safe-conduct  out 
of  Germany.  He  now  returned  to  Scotland 
(1560)  and  was  appointed  the  colleagae  of 
John  Knox  in  the  parish  diurch  of  Edinburgh. 
Thinking  die  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  and 
Bothwdl  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  he 
boldly  refused  to  proclaim  the  banns,  but  after- 
ward yielded  imder  pnatest.  In  1572  Craig  was 
sent  to  ForfarAire  until  1579,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed <tiaplaln  to  King  James  VI.  He  now 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
was  the  compiler  of  part  of  the  'Second  Book 
of  IKsctpline,'  and  me  writer  of  the  national 
covenant  sigired  in  1580  by  the  king  and  his 
household.  He  was  a  man  of  great  conscien- 
tionsness  and  was  not  slow  to  oppose  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  when  he  deemed  uiem 
contrary  (o  Scripture  and  to  speak  wholesome 
but  unpleasant  truths  to  majesty  itself.  Con- 
sult the  black-letter  facsimile  reftrini  of  Craig's 
'Catechisms*  (Edinburgh  1885),  with  introduc- 
tion by  T.  Graves  Law. 

CRAIG,  Katherine  L.,  American  educator : 
she  was  educated  in  the  Colorado  public  schools 
and  at  Missouri  Valley  College.  She  was 
elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Colorado  in  1904,  re-elected  1906.  and  became 
field  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Women's  College 
in  1909.  She  codilied  and  annotated  the  school 
laws  of  Colorado ;  compiled  Arbor  Day,  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  Day  and  Flag  Day  books  for 
use  in  the  public  sdiools  and  lakes  an  active 
part  in  all  movements  for  Ac  political  and 
educational  progress  of  Colorado.  She  also 
published  'Primary  Geography'  and  a  novel 
'Judge  Greyburti  and  Kathlene  Lee.'  She  is 
a  contributor  to  'Tcadiers  and  Punils'  Cyclo- 
pedia'; 'New  Students'  Reference  Work'  and 
the   Woman's  AlhetitFum. 
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_.  West  Poinl  I8S3;  superiiAended  t:he  buil<lina 
of  Fort  Sumter  1854-55!  built  the  defenses  ol 
Pittsburg  1863;  and  on  13  March  1865  wa* 
brevettea  lieutenanit-colonel  for  faithful  and 
mentorious  services.  Later  he  was  employed 
on  the  defenses  of  New  Yorl^  and  Baltimore, 
attd  in  the  inuirovemeat  of  navigation  of  south' 
em  rivers.  He  became  bngadier-geaeral  and 
chief  of  engineers  l6  May  1895,  and  wa^  retired 
1897.  His  •  publications  include  an  'Army 
Officer's  Pocket  Companion  >  (1862);  and  a. 
translation  of  Dufour's  'Coura  de  tactiquc* 
(1863). 

CRAIGIB,  Pearl  Mai?  Tercu  Richarda 

i'JoHN  OuvEB  HoBBEs"),  Eoglish  novelist  and 
ramatist:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  3  Nov.  1867;  d. 
London,  England,  13  Aug.  1906.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris  and  London,  married  R.  W. 
Cra^e  in  England  in  1887  and  wu  divorced 
from  him  in  1895.  Her  vivid  and  picturesque 
style,  aculeness  of  obsarvatiqii  and  caustic 
humor  made  her  a  favorite  with  discemiiig, 
readers.  Her  writings  include  'Some  Emo' 
tions  and  a  Moral'  (1891) ;  'The  Sinner's 
Comedy'  (1892);  <A  Study  in  Temputions' 
(1893)  ;  <A  BuntUe  of  Life'  (1894);  youmeys 
End  m  Lovers  Meeting' ;  'The  Gods,  Some 
Mortals  and  Lord  Wictenham'  (1895):  <The 
Herb  Mooii>  (1896);  'School  for  Saints' 
(1897);  'Osbem  and  Ursyne,'  a  blank  verse 
tiagedy  (1899);  'The  Ambassador,'  a  play 
(1898):  'The  Serious  Wooing'  (1901);  'Love 
and  the  Soul  Hunters'  (1902)  j  'Robert 
Oranze'  (1902);  'The  Flute  of  Pan,'  a  drama 
(19Q53  ;  'Tfce  Dream  and  the  Business'  (1906). 
CRAIK,  crak,  Dinah  Haria,  best  known  as 
■Miss  Mulock,'  Engtish  twvelist:  b.  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  20  April  1826;  d.  Sfaortlands,  Kent, 
120ct.  1887.  Id  ber23dycarabepublisiiedher 
first  novel,  ^The  Ogilvics.'  This  was  followed 
by  'Olive'  (18S0);  and  'Agatha's  Husband' 
(1853);  but  it  was  with  the  story  of  ^Jobn. 
HalifajE,  Gentleman'  (1857)  that  she  gained 
and  retained  her  r^tutation  as  a  noveUsL  This 
work  has  had  an  extraordinary  popularity,  hav- 
ing been  translated  into  French  German,  Italian, 
Greek  and  Russian.  She  published  in  all  about 
20  stories,  among  which  were  'A  Life  for  a 
Life'  (1859);  <Mistre»s  and  Maid'  (1863); 
'A  Noble  Life'  (1866) ;  'Hannah>  (1871) ; 
'The  LitUe  Lame  Prince'  (1874),  etc,  BesideB 
these  she  was  the  author  ol  a  great  number  of 
essays  on  various  sulyject>,  suui  as  'Sermons 
Out  of  Church>  (1875) ;  'Plain  Speaking' 
(1882).  She  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1859,  reissued  with  additions  in  'Poems  of 
Thirty  Years*  (1881).  Among  these  'Douglas, 
Tender  and  True'  and  'Philip  My  King'  have 
been  widely  popular.  In  1864  ahe  was  married 
to  (George  LilJie  Ciaik,  a  nqihew  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  name.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  her  literary  work  was  its  refined 
optimism,  and  its  success  with  tlie  public  was 
largely  due  to  simplicity  of  diction, 

CRAIK,  Gsorge  Lillie,  Scottish  miscellane- 
ous writer:  b.  Fifesiiire  1798;  d.  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, 25  June  1866.  He  removed  to  London  in 
1826y  became  a  contributor  to  tiie  Fenny  Cydo- 
pxdia  in  the  departments  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy, but  his  first  independent  work  of  any 
importance  was  his  'Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
tmder  Difficulties.'    TUs  was  succeeded  ty  his 


'Romance  of  the  Pecia^' ;  'Spenser  and  hia 
Poetry';  'History  of  Literature  and  Learning 
iii  En^and' ;  'History  of  Briti^  Commerce'; 
'English  of  Shakespeare';  'Bacon,  His  Writ- 
ings and  Philosophy,'  etc.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  an  appointment  wlii^ 
he  held  till  his  death. 

CRAIK,  Georgianna  Marian.  See  Mat, 
Ggokciana  Marian. 

CRAIK,  Sir  Henrr,  Scottish  educationist: 
b.  Glasgow.  18  Oct.  1846.  He  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  University  and  BalUol  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment 1885-1904.  He  was  created  K.CB.  in 
1897  and  lias  reprosented  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
Universities  in  the  House  of  Commons  since 
1906.  He  is  the  author  of  'Life  of  Jonathan 
Swift'  (1882):  'The  State  and  Education' 
(1883) ;  'A  Century  of  Soottirfi  History' 
(1901)  ;  'Impression  of  India'  (1908). 

CRAIK,  Jamet,  American  psysician :  h. 
Scotland  1731 ;  d.  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  6  Feb. 
1814.  He  came  to  Virginia  ear^  m  life^  and 
on  7  March  1754  was  conrniissioned  as  an  aimy 
smveon.  In  1755  he  was  a  surgeon  in  Bract- 
dock's  army  and  took  part  in  the  memotahle 
action  on  the  Monoi^afaela.  Afta-  serving 
dirougii  the  French  war  in  the  Virginia  regi- 
ment he  settled  as  a  jibyvdan  near  Mount 
Vernon,  and  finally  at  Alexandria.  Daring  the 
Revolution  be  was  in  the  medical  departmenL 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  &e  disrlosure  of 
t^  plot  to  remove  WaMiington  from  command 
duruig  the  winter  at  Val&y  Forge  and  was 

? resent  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Conrwallis  at 
oiktown.  He  was  Wafttioeton's  family  pby- 
sician,  and  ever  associated  wiui  him  on  term»  of 
the  closest  friendship,  attending  him  in  his  last 
illness^  and  beiiK  aSectionately  mentioned  in 
Wasfain^on's  will  as  *my  compatriot  in  arm* 
and  old  and  intimate  friend'  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  tambour  secretary  and  the  cir- 
cular chair,  ''an  appendage  of  my  study.* 

CRAILSHBIH,  or  KRAILSHEIU,  krfls'- 
him,  (Germany,  town  of  Wurttejnberg,  on  the 
Jagst,  47  miles  northeast  of  Stuttgart.  It  con- 
tains three  handsome  churches,  a  town  hall,  ex- 
tensive tanneries,  machin:  shops,  lumber  yards, 
etc.  It  has  also  a  large  trade  in  cattle  ana  farm 
products.  It  was  incorporated  in  1338,  was 
ceded  to  Prussia  in  1791,  to  Bavaria  in  1806  and 
to  Wtirttemburg  four  years  later.     Pop.  6,100. 

CRAIOVA,  or  KRAJOVA.  krS-^5'va, 
Rumania,  capital  of  die  province  of  Doljiu,  on 
the  river  Jiu,  112  miles  west  of  Bucharest  It 
is  the  chief  commercial  centre  west  of  Buchar- 
est and  has  a  very  extensive  trade  in  the  live 
stock  and  agricultural  produce  of  the  surround- 
ing fertile  district  It  has  rope  and  carria^ 
factories,  tanneries,  militan'  >nd  commercial 
academies  and  several  churches.    It  is  the  head- 

Juartcrs  of  the  First  Army  Corps.  In  Roman 
ays  it  was  known  as  Costra  Nova  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Walla- 
chia.    Pop,  45,700, 

CRAKE,  or  CORN  CRAKB,  English 
name  for  the  landrail  (Crex  Crex),  formed  in 
imitation  of  its  cry  'crake,  crake,'  which  is 
beard  everywhere  m  valleys  and  low  grounds 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  early  summer. 
It  is  reddish-browD  in  color,  with  streaks  of  a 
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darker  brown  along  the  middle  of  its  feathers. 
The  under  pans  of  its  body  arc  of  a  ligift 
brown, 

CRALL£,  Richard  K,,  American  author; 
b.  South  Carolina;  d-  Virginia,  10  June  1864. 
He  was  a  relative  of  John  C.  Calhoun  (q.v.), 
who  employed  hitn  as  his  confidential  clerk  and 
amanuensis  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 
He  bad  previously  been  an  editor  and  Sweden- 
bonpan  dcrvyman  in  Washington.  He  pub- 
lished 'Woriis  of  Joha  C  Caltioun,  widt  a 
Memoir'  (6  vols..  New  York  1853-56)  and 
several  polemical  worics  on  New-diurcfa  doc- 

CRAM,  Ralph  Adams,  American  architect 
and  author:  b.  Hampton  Falls.  N,  H„  16  Dec. 
I«fi3.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  N.H..  and 
Westford,  Mass.  He  has  practised  as  an  archi- 
tect since  1889.  As  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Cram  &  Ferguson  he  helped  to  plan  some 
of  the  most  notable  academic  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  United  States.  Among  these 
arc  Graduate  College  and  Oeveland  Tower, 
Princeton  University;  Rice  Institute,  Houston, 
Tex.;  Saint  Albon's  Cathedral  Toronto,  Can- 
ada ;  Saint  Thomas's  Chu  rcn,  New  York ; 
Calvary  Church,  Pittsburg;  Euclid  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Qeveland,  Ohio.  He 
became  consulting  art^itect  for  <ne  cathedral  of 
Saint  John  the  Divine,  New  York,  and,  in  1914, 
professor  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. His  writings  include  'Church  Build- 
ing' (1901);  'The  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Great 
Britain*  (1905) ;  'Impressions  of  Japanese 
Architecture  and  the  Allied  ArU'  (1906)  ;  <The 
Gothic  Quest>   (1907). 

CRAM,  William  Everett,  American  author: 
b.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  22  June  1871.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Ralph  Adams  Cram  (q.v,).  He  has 
written  'Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood' 
(1899);  'More  Little  Beasts'  (1901);  and,  in 
coUaboralion  with  Wiimer  Stone,  'American 
Animals;  Guide  to  the  Mammals  of  North 
America  North  of  Mexico'  {19(K);  'More 
Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood'  (1912). 

CRAHBE.     See  Sea-kale. 

CRAHP,  CbarlM  Henry,  American  ship- 
builder; b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  9  May  1828;  d. 
there,  6  June  1913.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Central  High  School  of  his  native  city,  and 
entered  the  shipyards  of  bis  father,  William 
Cramp.  He  soon  established  the  prestige  of  the 
firm  of  William  Cramp  &  Sons,  which  he  in- 
corporated and  of  which  he  became  president 
Their  shipyards  in  Philadelphia  are  the  most 
extensive  in  the  United  States,  executing  con- 
tracts for  the  governments  of  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Japan,  Argentina,  Chile,  etc.,  and  exer- 
cisitig  a  great  infiuence  upon  modem  naval 
development.  He  built  ironclads  and  monitors 
for  the  United  Slates  government  in  the  Qvil 
War  and  assisted  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
United  States  navy  and  the  re- establishment  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine.  The  de- 
stroyed battleship  Maine  was  built  at  the  Cramp 
yards,  in  whose  31  acres  of  ground  nearly  6,000 
workmen  are  employed.  Consult  Buell,  'Mem- 
oirs of  C  H.  Cramp'  (New  Yorit  1906). 

CRAMP,  acute,  painful  sensations  usually 
located  in  a  voluntary  muscle.  Tt  is  a  form 
of  local  clonic  spasm  in  the  muscle  and  may 
be  due  to  one  of  several  causes,  the  most  im- 


portant of  which,  however  are  over-exertion 
with  conseouent  tire  and  cold,  or  it  may  result 
from  organic  disease.  Cramps  occurring  in  hol- 
low viscera  where  there  is  much  involuntary 
muscular  tissue  are  usually  termed  colic  (q.v.). 
The  muscles  most  often  affected  are  those  of 
the  extremities,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
extremities.  In  the  cramps  whidi  t«3ult  from 
occupation,  neuroses,  such  as  occur  in  telegra- 
phers, typewriters,  violinists,  musicians,  etc., 
the  up{)er  extremities  are  involved.  These 
cramp-Uke  pains  are  distinctly  of  mental  origin. 
The  treatment  of  general  forms  of  cramp  is  by 
means  of  warmth,  massage;  bromides  and  cam- 
^bor  are  stnnetimes  usefuL  Sudden  putting  oE 
die  muscle  on  vigorous  stretch  oftimes  will 
relieve  cramp.  Cramps  attacking  swimmers  are 
particularly  diilicult  to  handle,  but  if  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  of  the  swimmer  is  not  lost,  turn- 
ing on  the  back  and  floating  may  prevent 
drowning. 

CRAHPTON,  Chulea  Albert,  American 
chemist:  b.  Davenport  Iowa,  18  Feb.  1858;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  26  July  1915.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michifi^an  in 
1882;  was  assistant  chemist  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  1883-90;  and  after 
1890  chief  chemist  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  In  1910  he  became  chief  of  the  division 
of  food  and  dru^  products.  He  carried  out  a 
number  of  investigations  in  agricultural  chem- 
istry and  published  memoirs  and  reports  on 
special  topics  of  the  chemistry  of  food  and 
agricultural  products,  including  the  composi- 
tion of  plant  tissues,  the  composition  of  butter 
and  other  fats,  etc.  His  writings  include 
'Record  of  Experiments  at  Des  Lignea  Experi- 
ment Station,  Baldwin^  La.,  1888'  (1889)  ;  "Bak- 
ing Powders'  (Part  V  of  Food  and  Food  Adul- 
terations, Washington  18S)). 

CRAMPTON,  Henry  Kdwsrd,  American 
loologist:  b.  New  Yoik,  S  Jan.  1875.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  Ihe  City  of  New 
York  and  at  Columbia  College,  where  he  was 
an  assistant  in  biology  in  1893-95,  and  to  which, 
after  one  year  as  instructor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  he  returned  to  be 
fellow,  lecturer  and  instructor  in  zoology;  ad- 
junct professor  in  1901-04,  and  thereafter  pro- 
fessor. He  was  a  member  of  scientific  expedi- 
tions to  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
in  1906.  1907,  1908.  1909,  and  to  British  Guiana 
and  the  interior  of  Brazil  in  1911,  and  to  the 
Bahamas  and  Porto  Rico  1912-15.  In  1909  he 
was  made  curator  of  invertebrate  zoologv  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York.  He  has  published  'The  Doctrine  of 
Evolution'  (1911);  also  various  monographs  on 
evolution,  embryology,  experimental  zoology 
and  travel. 

CRAMPTON,  llioinu  Rnuell,  Ei^Iish  »- 

Keen  b.  Broadstairs,  Kent,  6  Aug.  1816;  d. 
idon,  19  March  1888.  His  engineering  train- 
ing was  received  under  such  men  as  the  elder 
Brunei,  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  and  John  and  George 
Rennie,  Between  1842  and  1848  he  made  many 
improvements  in  locomotive  machinery.  In 
1843  he  designed  and  patented  the  engine  which 
bears  his  name.  "The  characteristic  features  of 
the  Crampton  engine  are  a  long  boiler,  outside 
cylinders  set  in  the  middle  of  the  engine's 
length,  and  large  driving  wheels  placed  quite  in 
the  rear  of  the  driving  box."  In  1851  he  laid  the 
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first  practical  submarine  cable  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  his  best  piece  of  professional  work. 
Among  other  works  carried  out  cither  wholly  or 
in  part  by  him  were  the  Berlin  waterworks;  the 
Smyrna  railway ;  and  the  Varna  railway.  He  also 
invented  a  rotary  dtist-fud  furnace,  and  an 
atUomatic  hydraulic  tunnel-boring  machine.  The 
outside  fire-box  shells  on  many  modeni 
engines  are  still  known  as  Crampton  s. 

CRAUPTON'S  GAP,  Battle  of.  See 
South  Mountain,  Battles  or. 

CRAMACH,  kra'naB,  KRAHACH,  or 
KRONACH,  LucM.  The  EtUEH,  German 
painter  and  eograver,  founder  of  the  Sax- 
cm  school:  b.  Kronach.  Ger.,  1472;  d.  Wei- 
mar, 16  OcL  1553.  His  family  name  is 
said  to  have  been  Miiller,  and  the  name 
iy  which  he  afterward  called  himself  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  his  turth- 
[ilacc.  In  1504  he  became  court  painter  to 
Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  in 
1508  he  was  ennobled.  In  1509  he  traveled 
throu^  the  Netherlands  and  at  Malines  painted 
Ac  portrait  of  the  future  Emperor  Charles  V, 
then  a  child  of  nine  years.  In  151?  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  town  council;  he  be- 
came burgomaster  in  1537  and  as;ain  in  1540. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Luther,  of  whom 
he  painted  various  portraits,  several  of  them  still 
extant.  After  the  death  of  Hie  Elector  Frederick 
he  still  remained  attached  to  the  Saxon  court, 
for  he  received  as  much  favor  from  Frederick's 
successors —  John  the  Constant  and  John 
Frederick  the  Uagnantmous.  Cranach's  por- 
trait of  the  latter  is  contained  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Museum.  After  the  battle  of 
Miihlber^,  in  1547,  in  which  John  Frederick  was 
taken  prisoner  ly  the  troops  of  Charles  V, 
Cranacb  showed  nis  attachment  for  his  master 
|w  following  him  from  prison  to  prison  until  in 
1352  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  returned 
with  Cranach  at  t^s  side  to  Weimar.  He  cn- 
eraved  botli  on  copper  and  wood,  and  also 
illiuninated  manuscripts,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  rapidity  of  execution.  His  smaller  cuts 
are  by  far  superior  in  drawing  and  detail.  He 
devoted  many  of  his  engraving  to  subjects  of 
value  to  the  Reformation.  His  work  was 
original,  realistic  and  rich  in  its  nationalism. 
He  painted  a  large  number  of  Madonnas,  per- 
haps the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  cathedral  of  Glogau  and  ihe  Pinakothek 
of  Munich.  Another  favorite  subject  with  him 
was  Christ  blessing  the  little  children,  a  good 
specimen  of  which  is  in  the  fiariitg  collection  in 
London.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
paintings  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the 
city  church  of  Naumburg.  Of  his  larger  re- 
ligious pamtings,  good  examples  are  the  'Mar- 
riage of  Saint  Catharine*  in  the  cathedral  of 
Erfurt,  and  his  last  great  worit  in  the  town 
church  at  Weimar,  'The  Crucifixion^'  depicting 
the  object  of  the  Reformation,  and  introducing 
th«  figures  of  Luther  and  Cranach  himself.  He 
excels  in  portrait  painting,  but  altiiough  these 
show  a  mastery_ot  detail,  thev  lack  the  great 
9t(«ugl]i  and  stHrit  of  the  German  masters. 
TT»ey  have  a  dry  uniformity,  a  false  idea  of 
elegance,  which,  added  to  his  desire  to  amuse, 
heighten  the  comic  effect.  Among  the  best  are 
<Car£nal  Albrecht  of  Mainz  as  Saint  Jerome' 
in  the  Berlin  Museum;  <John  Frederick  of 
Saxony,*    and  an    'Unknown  Female>    in  the 


National  Gallery,  London.  He  painted  many 
miniatures,  as  in  the  album  of  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  now  at  Halle,  and  especially  in  John 
Frederick's  'Book  of  Tourneys'  now  at  Coburg, 
a  work  of  144  pictures.  Consult  Heller,  'Das 
Leben  und  die  Werke  Lucas  Cranachs'  (2d  ed., 
1844) ;  Schuchardt,  'Lucas  Cranach  des  alleren 
Leben  upd  Werke'  (1851-61)  ;  Dodgson  in  'Bib- 
lioth^ue  des  bibliographies  critiques'  (Paris); 
Fleschig,  'Tafelbilder  Lucas  Cranaches  die  Al- 
teren;  Cranach  Studien'  (Leipzig  1900)  ;  and  the 
monographs  by  Wameckc  (Gorlitz  1879) ;  Lin- 
dau  (Leipzig  1883) ;  and  Miehaelson  {ib.  1902). 

CRANACH,  LucM,  The  Youngek,  Ger- 
man painter:  b.  4  Oct.  1515;  d.  25  Jan.  1586;  sec- 
ond son  and  a  pupil  of  Lucas  Cranach,  whose 
manner  he  copied  so  faithfully  that  many  of  hia 
father's  worlu  are  assigned  to  the  son.  More* 
over,  each  used  a  similar  mark,  a  crowned  ser- 
pent with  wings.  According  to  Schuchardt.  the 
son  varied  his  marie  by  showing  the  wings  of 
the  serpent  folded  instead  of  erect,  as  in  the 
pictures  signed  by  the  father.  His  'Crucifixion' 
and  'The  Lord's  Vineyard,'  symbolical  of  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  are  in  the  Sladt 
Kirche  at  Wittenberg.  Odier  pictures  of  his 
may  be  found  in  Dresden,  Berlin  and  Munich. 

CRANBERRY,  several  trailing  species  of 
the  family  Vacciniaces  genus  Oxy  coccus. 
One  of  these  species,  O.  marcrocarptis,  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  United  States  for  its 
acid  fruit  which  ripens  in  the  autumn  and  may 
be  kept  until  spring,  and  which  finds  an  im- 
portant culinary  use  in  the  making  of  sauce, 
pies,  etc.,  but  is  never  eaten  as  a  dessert  fruit 
The  crop  of  1909  was  reported  to  be  987,500 
bushels,  produced  mainly  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  Wisconsin,  the  balance  being  made 
up  from  smaller  areas  in  the  northern  States. 
Though  one  of  the  species  (O.  cxycoccus)  is  a 
native  of  Europe  as  well  as  America,  it  has  not 
developed  European  horticultural  varieties.  In- 
deed, in  Europe  the  cranberry  is  cultivated  to  a 
much  smaller  extent  than  in  America. 

The  two  species  from  which  the  cultivated 
varieties  have  been  derived  are  0.  oxycocats, 
the  smaller  cranberry,  and  O.  macrocarpus,  the 
larger  cranberry.  Both  are  natives  of  nordiem 
swamps  and  marshes,  especially  such  as  are 
ridi  in  peat  I  the  latter  species  is  confined  to 
North  Amenca.  Both  are  trailm^  vines  bear- 
ing small  evergreen  leaves,  inconspicuous 
flowers  and  globular  or  pyrifotm  red  fruits 
borne  on  slender  curved  stalks,  which  suggested 
the  name  erOMt-btrry —  the  neck  of  a  crane. 
The  American  species  is  cultivated  almost  ex- 
clusively and  has  developed  the  larger  number 
of  horticultural  varieties,  but  the  smaller  cran- 
berry is  considered  by  many  to  produce  finer 
flavored  fruits.  The  general  myes  of  berries 
are  globular,  bell -shaped  anfl  bugle- shaped, 
with  numerous  varieties  in  each  class. 

Commercially,  cranberries  are  grown  in  low, 
wet  ground,  though  they  are  sometimes  raised 
upon  drier  soils.  The  land  selected  must  be 
drained,  so  that  standing  water  will  be  at  least 
a  foot  briow  the  surface  of  the  soil  during 
summer;  it  must  be  retentive  of  moisture,  since 
the  plants  quickly  suffer  in  dry  seasons;  it  must 
be  level  in  order  to  be  readily  flooded  in  very 
dry  weather,  in  winter,  and  when  insects  are 
seriously  troublesome;  it  most  be  situated 
where  injury  from  frosts  wilt  be  as  little  as  pos- 
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sible.  Late  spring  frosts  mjure  the  blossoms; 
aarly  autumn  ones,  the  fruiL  Further,  there 
must  be  sufficient  water  to  quickly  flood  the  field. 
Bogs  in  which  sphagnum  mojs  grows  iqwa  a 
p«at  or  muck  soil  are  preferred  and  are  con- 
sidered specially  promismg  if  plants  related  to 
the  cranberry  grow  naturally  upon  the  land. 
Draining  the  bog  and  clearing  it  of  trees,  brush, 
roots,  moss,  etc.,  is  followed  by  the  diggiuR  of 
permanent  open  ditches  two  to  four  feet  deep. 
These  spread  the  water  and  remove  it  in  times 
of  flooding,  etc.  After  the  land  is  prepared  it 
is  usually  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  sand  to 
keep  down  weeds  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  In  this  sand  cuttings  six  or 
cigfit  inches  long  are  set  at  intervals  of  from 
12  to  15  inches  apart  each  way.  Beyond  the  re- 
moval of  weeds  no  cultivation  is  generally  given. 
The  tiiird  or  fourth  year  a  full  crop  may  be  ex- 
pected; 50  barrels  being  a  good  yield,  tfaouRh 
four  times  that  amount  has  been  obtained. 
When  the  beds  become  too  full  of  vines  they 
are  mown  or  burned  over  to  start  a  fresh 
growth  and  every  fourth  or  fifth  year  a  fresh 
covering  of  an  inch  or  so  of  sand  is  given. 
Sanding  is  not  practised  in  some  localities.  The 
cost  of  preparing  and  planting  a  bed  as  above 
Indicated  varies  from  $300  to  $500  an  acre. 
Harvesting  is  done  by  hand  when  Idghest  grades 
are  picked;  by  raking  and  combing  for  the  less 
choice. 

Several  diseases  and  insects  attack  the  cran- 
berry. Of  the  former  the  most  serious  is  prob- 
ably the  scald,  which  i4>pears  most  frequently 
in  not  mug^  seasons  as  a  soft  reddish-brown 
■pot  on  the  Truit,  which  quickly  swells  and  gets 
hard,  but  later  shrivels  and  either  drops  off 
or  remains  attached  to  the  vine.  The  leaves  are 
also  more  or  less  affected.  Spraying  wiA  bor- 
deaux mixture  is  found  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  treatment  It  is  usually 
most  easily  done  while  the  bed  is  flooded.  Red 
g^ls  are  often  troublesome  upon  the  leaves. 
This  is  controlled  by  burning  Jie  beds  over  in 
the  autumn  to  kill  the  spores  of  the  fungus. 
A  large  and  conspicuous  distortion  and  redden- 
ing of  the  green  parts  may  sometimes  prove 
destructive.  The  leading  insect  enemies  are  two 
caterpillars,  one  of  which  attacks  the  foliage, 
die  other  the  fruit  The  former,  known  as  the 
black-headed  fireworm,  may  be  controlled  by  the 
application  of  kerosene  or  Paris  green.  The 
latter,  a  kind  of  span-worm,  may  be  destroyed 
by  spraying  with  an  arsenite  when  the  leaves 
are  faJhng  and  the  fruit  is  setting.  Generally, 
peHiaps,  me  beds  are  flooded  to  destroy  these 
and  other  insect  pests. 

Several  other  plants  bear  the  name  cranberry. 
Among  the  best  known  are  VilfeiniHm  vitis' 
idaa,  known  as  low  bush  cranberry,  wolf-beny, 
mountain  cranberry  and  cowberry.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  America  and  is  often 
found  in  the  maiicets,  but  is  not  cultivated.  Its 
fruits  reach  American  markets  not  only  from 
the  northern  United  States  and  eastern  Canada, 
but  often  from  Norwav,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Germany.  The  hi^-mish,  high  -cranberry  or 
cranberiy-bush  is  a  shrub,  a  species  of  Vibur- 
num, which  attains  a  height  of  12  feet  and 
bears  scarlet  berries  which  persist  during  win- 
ter. The  fruit  is  scarcely  edible.  This  plant 
is  the  original  species  from  which  the  snowball 
has  been  developed.  In  both  forms  it  is  a  very 
attractive  and  popular  ornamental  shrub. 


Bibliognphy^  Bailey,  'Standard  Cyck>- 
pedia  of  Horticulture)  (New  York  1914): 
Whiti^  'Cranberry  Culture'  (New  York); 
Webb,  (Cape  Cod  Cranbemes' ;  Special  Bulletm 
K,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  'Insects 
Injuriously  Affecting  Cranberries' ;  'Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 


CRANBROOK^  Gatbome  Oathorne- 
Hardy,  1st  Eaxl,  English  statesman;  b.  Brad- 
ford, 1  Oct  1814;  d.  Hemsted  Park,  30  Oct 
1906.  In  1865  he  defeated  Mr.  Gbdstone  in  the 
celebrated  Oxford  University  election;  in  1878 
he  was  raised  to  the  peer^e  as  Viscount  Cran- 
brook.  He  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (1858-59),  president  of 
die  Poor-law  Board  (1866-67),  Home  Secretary 
(1867-68),  War  Secreaiy  (1874-78),  Secre- 
tsry  of  State  for  India  (1878-80)  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Council   (1885,  1886-92). 


Selkirk  and  Rocky  mountains.  On  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  35  miles  west  of  Femie.  It 
contains  the  provincial  buildings,  a  high  school, 
manual  trainmg  school,  several  primary  sdioob 
and  churches.  It  has  extensive  agricultrual  and 
mining  interests  and  is  an  important  trade  cen- 
tre. Its  manufactures  include  brick  yards,  min- 
eral water  works,  iron  foimdries,  planing  mills 
and  sash  and  door  factories.    Pop.  3,090. 

CRANCH.  Chriatopher  Peane,  American 
artist  and  poet;  b.  Alexandria,  Va.,  6  Uarch 
1813 ;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  20  Jan.  1892.  He 
wasa  sonof  WUliam  Cranch  (q.v.).  He  stud- 
ied at  Columbian  University,  Washii^on,  D.  C. : 
was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
1835 ;  preached  in  Unitarian  pulpits  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
painting  and  poetry.  He  studied  in  Italy  1846- 
48,  1853-63,  when  he  returned  to  America  and 
was  elected  a  meimher  of  the  National  Academy, 
but  eidiibitod  nothing  after  1871.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lowell  and  Longfellow ;  a 
man  of  versatile  if  not  commanding  talent;  and 
one  whose  friends&ip  was  highly  cherished  by 
the  few  favored  with  it  Some  of  the  best 
known  of  his  paintings  are  'Val  de  Moline, 
Amalfi,  Italy'  (1869);  'Venice'  (1870);  aai 
(Venetian  FiAing  Boats'  (1871).  His  well- 
known  poem  'Thought'  appeared  in  The  Diid 
(1840).  His  published  works  include  'Poems' 
(1844);  'The  Last  of  die  Huggermuggers' 
(1856) ;  'KobboltoM'  (18571 ;  a  blank  verse 
translation  of  the  '.Sneid'  (1872);  'Satan:  a 
Libretto'  (1874)  ;  'lYie  Bird  and  the  Bell,  and 
Other  Poems'  (1875;  2d  ed.,  1890)  ;  'Ariel  and 
Caliban'   (1887). 


CRANCH,  Williun,  American  jurist;  b. 
Weymou*,  Mass.,  17  July  1769;  d.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1  Sept.  1855.  He  was  graduaited 
at  Harvard  in  1787;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1790;  appointed  an  associate  judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Cx)Iumbia  in  1801 ;  and  chief  justice  of  that 
court  in  1805.  He  held  this  office  till  his  death 
and  during  a  period  of  over  half  a  century  had 
only  two  decisions  overruled  by  lie  Supreme 
Court.  His  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the 
Qrcuit  Court  (1801-41)  were  published  in  six 
volumes;  and  those  of  riie  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (1801-15)  in  nine  volumes,  with 
supplementary  issues  in  1835. 
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CRANDALL,  CharlM  Henry,  American 
writer:  b.  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  19  June  18S8.  He 
WM  for  five  years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  in  book  form  has  published  'Tlie 
Season;  a  Social  History  of  New  York'  (1883) ; 
'Representative  Sonnets'  (edited,  1891}; 
»Wayside  Music'  (1893) ;  <The  Chords  of  Life' 
(1898);  'Songs  from  Sky  Meadows'  (1909), 
Ue  last  three  being  volumes  of  poems.  Mr. 
Crandall  was  selected  to  read  the  poem  at  the 
dmScation  of  the  Battle  Monument  at  Sara- 
toga (where  Burgoyne  surrendered).  He  con- 
tnbutes  essays  on  social  subjects  and  country 
life,  poems,  etc,  to  leading  periodicals. 

CRANDALL,  Charlei  Lee,  American  civil 
engineer:  b.  Britteewater,  N.  Y„  20  July  1850. 
He  was  graduated  from  C^mdl  Universitj;  in 
1872  and  haa  been  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion as  instructor  and  pn>fessar  of  engineering 
from  1874.  He  has  published  'Tables  for  Com- 
putation of  Railway  and  Other  Earthwork' 
(1886) ;  'Notes  on  Descriptive  Geometry* 
(1888) ;  'Notes  on  Shades,  Shadows  and  Per- 
raective*:  'The  Transition  Curve*  (1893); 
'Textbook  on  Geode^  and  Least  Squares* 
(1907);  'Field  Book  tor  Railroad  Surveying' 
(1909) ;  and  is  joint  author  of  'Railroad  Con- 
(traction*   (1913). 

CRANDALL,    Pmdence.      See    Philleo, 

PkUDENCE  CSAtlDALL. 

CRANE,  Bruce,  American  landscape  artist: 
b.  New  York,  17  Oct.  1857.  He  studied  art  in 
New  Yorit  d^  and  in  Paris,  France,  and  made 
his  first  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1879.  He  gained  the 
Webb  and  the  Saltus  prices;  was  awarded  the 
bronze  medal  of  tbe  Paris  Exposition  in  1900; 
the  silver  medal  of  tlie  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion in  1901 ;  the  silver  medal  of  tbc  Carolina 
Expovtion,  the  gold  methJ  of  fhe  National 
Academy  and  the  gold  medal  of  llie  Louisiana 
Kxposition  in  1904;  and  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1901.  Among  his  notable  pictures 
arc  'The  Hills'  in  the  National  Academy ; 
<Mard)'  in  Ae  Brooklyn  Museum;  'Autumn 
U^ands*  in  the  Uetropolitan  Museum ;  and 
'^wingtime'  in  the  Peabody  Institate,  Balti- 

CRANE,  Frank,  journalist  and  author:  b. 
Urbane,  III.,  12  May  1861.  He  studied  at  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  was  ordained 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  in  1882, 
He  received  from  his  alma  mater  the  honorary 
degree  of  Ph.B.  in  1892  and  D.D.  from  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University  in  1894,  He  held  the 
pastorates  of  two  Chicago  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches  1896-1903;  and  of  the  Union 
Congr^^tional  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  from 
19CW  until  in  1909  he  resigned  to  devote  hitnself 
to  journalism.  As  eiMtorial  writer  for  The 
Associated  Neivspapers,  the  syndicate  of  40 
newspapers  in  the  leaiEng  cities  of  the  nation, 
and  as  a  contributor  to  leading  magazines,  his 
essays  treating  with  the  daily  problems  of  life 
arc  written  in  a  popular  vem  and  are  marked 
by  versatility,  shrewd  and  kindly  philosophy. 
Collected  in  book  form  these  essays  are  widel^ 
read  thro u^ out  America  and  the  English- 
speaking  world  under  the  following  titles:  'The 
ReUgion    of    To-Morrow'     (1899);     'Vision' 


(1907);  'The  Song  of  die  Infinite'  (1909); 
'Human  Confessions'  (1911);  'God  and  De- 
mocracy*  (1911)  ;  'Lame  and  Lovely'  (1912)  ; 
'Footnotes  to  Lite'  (1913);  'War  and  World 
Government'  (1915);  'Just  Human'  (1915); 
'Adventures  in  Common  Sense'  (1916) ;  'Ine 
Looking  Glass*  (1917);  'Oiristmas  and  the 
Year  Round'  (1917);  'L^ted  Windows* 
(1918),  \ 

CRANE,  Frank,  American  illustrator  and 
cartoonist:  b.  Rahway,  N.  J.,  1856;  d.  New 
Roclielle,  N.  Y.,  26  Oct,  1917.  He  was  a  dt- 
scendant  of  Sir  Peter  Crane,  and  his  ancestors 
founded  die  town  of  Crane's  Ford,  now  Cran- 
ford,  N,  I.  Crane  was  graduated  from  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Design,  and  became 
successively  carfioomst  and  art  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  and  later  art  editor  of  tha 
Philadelphia  Press.  He  was  subsequently  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  papers,  the  Times, 
Herald  and  Tribune,  and  the  Boston  Herald. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  tiia 
author.  Among  his  humorous  creations  arc 
'Uncle  Dick's  (Zontraptions" ;  "Mugg^  and 
*VViUie  Westingfaouse  Smith.*  He  also  wrote 
several  boys'  stories. 

CRANE,  Ichabod,  the  country  school- 
master in  Irving's  'Legend  of  Slew^  Hollow,' 
in  the  'Sketch  Book'  who  was  frightened  away 
from  ibe  Hollow  by  his  adventure  with  the 
Galloping  Hessian. 

CRANE,  Stephen,  American  novelist  and 
poet:  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  1  Nov.  1870;  d.  Badcn- 
weiler,  (Germany,  5  June  1900,  After  receiving 
his  educadon  at  Lafayette  College  and  at 
Syracuse  University,  he  begui  as  a  reporter  and 
newspsAier  writer;  was  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Journal  in  the  Greco^Turkish  War 
1897  and  in  Cuba  for  the  Spanisfa-Americaa 
War.  'The  Black  Riders  and  Odier  Lines* 
(1895),  a  collection  of  verse,  was  bis  earliest 
volume,  followed  by  his  'Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
age* (1896),  which  excited  a  widespread  interest 
in  its  author  and  seemed  to  pres^^  z  career  of 
more  than  ordinary  brilliancy.  His  later  woiics 
are  'Maggie:  a  Giri  of  die  Streets'  (1896); 
'(rtor^'s  Mother*  {1896):  'The  Little  Regi- 
ment' (1897)  ;  The  Third  Violet*  (1897);  'lie 
Open  Boat'  (1898)  ;  The  Eternal  Patience' 
(1898);  'Whilomville  Stories'  (1900)  ; 'Wounds 
in  the  Rain*  (1900)  ;  'Great  Battles  of  the 
World*  (1901).  In  1903  appeared  'O'Ruddy' 
written  in  collaboration  with  Robert  Barr. 

CRANE,  Thomaa  Frederick,  American 
sthofer:  b.  New  York,  12  ^uly  1844.  Graduated 
A.B.  at  Princeton  College  in  1864  and  became  a 

trofessor  of  the  Romance  languages  at  Cornell 
Tnivcrsity  on  its  opening  in  1868.  For  13  years, 
1896  to  1909(  he  was  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  university  fac- 
ulty, and  in  1899  and  1912  was  acting  pre^dent 
He  retired  under  die  provision  of  die  (^megie 
Foundation  in  1909,  He  has  contributed  to 
periodicals  articles  on  Folk  Lore  and  Me- 
dieval lAtin  Fiction,  and  has  written  die  fol- 
lowing works :  'Tableaux  de  la  Revolution 
Francaise'  (1884);  'Le  Rocoantisaic  Francois* 
(1886)  ;  'La  Socidti  Francaise  au  dix-sepbime 
siide  (1889)  ;  'Boileau's  les  Hires  de  Roman' 
(1902^  ;  'Rotrou's  Saint  (}enest  and  Vanceslas* 
(l907);  'Chansons  populaires  de  la  France' 
(1891):  'Italian  Popular  Tales'  (1885);  <I*e 
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Exempla  or  Illustrative  Stories  from  die  Ser- 
mons of  Jacques  de  Vitry>  (1890). 

CRANE,  Walter,  English  artist  and  writer : 
b.  Liverpool,  15  Aug.  1845;  d  14  March  1915. 
He  became  apprentice  to  W.  I.  Linton,  the  well- 
known  wood  engraver,  in  18S9,  and  soon  began 
to  illustrate  books.  In  1888  he  became  first 
prendent  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  associate  of  tile 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors,  and 
from  1893  tU!  1896  was  director  of  design  in  die 
Uandiester  Munidpal  School  of  Art.  His 
pnncipaJ  publications  were  'Picture  Books* 
(1865-76);   'Baby's  Opera'    (1877);   'Grimm's 


'Flora's  Feast'  (1889)  ;  "Queen  Summer' 
(1891);  'Renascence'  (1891);  'Claims  of 
Decorative  Art'  (1892);  •Decorative  Illustra- 
tions of  Books*  (1896) ;  'Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene'  (1895-97)  ;  and  'Shepherd's  Calendar' 
(1897);  'The  Bases  of  Design'  (1898);  'Line 
and  Form>  (1900)  ;  'Don  QuixoM'  (1900)  ;  'A 
Masque  of  Days'  (1901);  'An  Artisfs  Remi- 
oiscenses'  (1907);  'India  Impressions'  (1907), 
etc  Among  his  pictures  are  'Renascence  of 
VeniB*  (1877);  'Fate  of  Persephone'  (1878); 
'Europa'  (1881);  'The  Bridge  of  Life'  (1884); 
'Freedom'  (1885):  'La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci.'  'England's  Emblem'  (1895) ;  'The  Rain- 
bow and  the  Wave'  (1896);  'Britannia's 
Vision'  (1897) ;  the  'World's  Conquerors' 
(1898);  'Mask  of  die  Four  Seasons'  (1905) 
and  *Promed»eus  Unbound.'  Mr.  Crane  be- 
longed essentially  to  the  imaginative  and  poetic 
school  50  prominent  among  recent  artists.  He 
was  identified  with  the  Socialist  movement  as 
lecturer,  writer  and  artist. 

CRANE,  William  Henrjr,  American  actor: 
b.  Leicester,  Mass.,  30  April  184S.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Boston  schools.  In  1863,  after 
some  amateur  experience,  he  made  his  dibut  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  widi  the  Holman  Opera  Com- 
pai^,  taking  the  part  of  the  notary  in  Doni- 
zetti's 'Daughter  of  the  Regiment.'  In  1870 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Alice  Gates  Com- 

ry,  with  which  he  remained  for  four  years. 
1874  he  played  at  Hooley's  Theatre  in  Chi- 
cago,  fillips  'he  leading  comedy  roles,  and  later 
he  acted  in  San  Franasco.  Returning  East,  he 
made  his  first  marked  success  with  Stuart  Rob- 
son  (1877),  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  Yoric,  in 
Grover's  farcical  play,  'Our  Boarding  House.' 
Among  their  other  successes  were  those  in  the 
'Comedy  of  Errors'  and  'The  Henrietta' 
(1889),  after  which  he  separated  from  Mr.  Rob- 
son.  His  subsequent  plays  include  'The  Sena- 
tor';  'The  American  Minister';  'On  Proba- 
tion' ;  'A  Fool  of  Fortune' ;  'A  Virginia  Court- 
ship';  'David  Harum'  (1900);  'Business  is 
Business'  (1905);  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer' 
(1906-07)  ;  'Fadicrand  the  Boys*  (1907)  ;  'Thc- 
Senator  Keeps  House'  (1911)  ;  and  a  revival  of 
Bronson  Howard's  'Henrietta,'  rewritten  and 
produced  as  'The  New  Henrietta>  (1914). 

CRANE,  Winthrop  Hurray,  American 
pai>er  manufacturer:  b.  Dallon,  Mass.,  27  April 
18S3.  He  was  lieuterKint-govemor  of  Massa- 
chusetts 1897-99,  aiid  governor  of  die  Slate 
1900-02.  In  1901  he  was  otTcred,  but  declined, 
the  positicm  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
1904,  upon  die  death  of  Senator  Hoar,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Senate,  in  1905  elected  to  fill 


his  unexpired  term,  and  in  1007  for  die  fnll 
term  ending  in  1913,  when  he  retired  from 
public  hfe. 

CRANE,  a  lar^  wadin^-bird  of  the  exten- 
sive and  cosmopolitan  family  Gruidte.  Cranes 
are  often  confused  with  herons,  but  reat^ 
are  related  to  the  rails.  The  typical  and 
most  widely  known  species  is  probably  die 
common  crane  (Cnti  communis)  of  Europe 
and  northern  Asia,  whidi  has  long  figured  m 
literature  and  legendary  history.  Cranes  are 
large  birds,  the  biggest,  as  for  example  our 
whooping  crane,  holding  its  bead,  when  erect, 
nearly  as  high  as  that  of  a  man;  but  this 
height  is  mainly  owing  to  the  long  neck  which 
emmently  fit  mem  for  living  in  marsfaes  and 
situatitms  subject  to  inundations,  where  they 
usually  seek  their  food.  This  is  principally  of 
vegelaUe  matter,  consisting  of  the  seeds  of 
various    plants     or    grains    plundered     from 

grounds  recently  plowed  or  sown^  They  also 
evour  inserts,  worms,  frogs,  liiards,  reptiles, 
small  fi^  and  the  spawn  of  various  aquatic 
animals.  Th^  build  their  nests  among  buslies 
or  on  tussocks  in  the  marshes,  constructing 
ihem  of  rushes,  reeds,  etc.,  surmounted  b^  some 
soft  material.  They  lay  but  two  eggs,  which  are 
buff,  gray  or  greenish  in  ground-color  and  vari- 
ously marked  with  darker  spots.  These  birds 
are  said  to  mate  for  life. 

The   cranes   annually   migrate   and   perform 

Cmeys  asitoni^iing  for  their  great  length  and 
ardous  diaracler,  transporting  themselves 
from  the  tropical  beat  of  sondiem  India  and 
central  Africa  to  the  icy  waters  of  Lapland  and 
Siberia  and  from  Arctic  America  to  the  tropics. 
They  are  remarkable  for  making  numerous 
circles  and  evolutions  in  the  air  when  setting 
out  on  their  journeys,  and  generally  form  two 
lines  Qieetiiig  in  an  an^le  forward,  led  by  one 
of  the  strongest  of  their  number,  whose  trum- 
pet-like voice  is  heard  as  if  directing  their 
advance  when  the  flock  is  far  above  the  clouds 
and  entirely  out  of  sight  To  this  call-note  of 
the  leader  the  flock  frequently  respond  by  a 
united  clangor,  which,  at  such  a  distance,  does 
not  produce  an  unjJeasant  effect.  From  the 
aagaci^  with  which  these  birds  vary  their  flight, 
according  to  the  states  of  the  atmoqriiere,  they 
have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  popularly 
regarded  as  indicators  of  events;  and  their 
manceuvres  were  attentively  watched  and  inter- 
preted by  the  augurs  and  aruspices  among  the 
Romans  —  a  circumstance  which,  together  with 
their  general  harmlessness  and  apparent  gravity 
of  demeanor,  led  to  dieir  being[  held  in  a  sort 
of  veneration,  even  by  some  civilized  nationss 
When  obliged  to  take  wing  from  the  ground, 
cranes  rise  with  considerable  difficulty,  striking 
quickly  with  their  wings  and  trailing  their  feet 
along  and  near  the  grotmd  until  they  have 
^ned  a  sufficient  elevation  t»  commence  wheel- 
ing in  circles,  which  grow  wider  and  wider 
until  they  have  soared  to  the  highest  regiofis  of 
the  air.  When  their  flight  is  high  and  silent,  it 
is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  continued  fine 
weather;  they  fly  low  and  are  noisy  in  cloudy, 
wet  or  stormy  weather.  Against  approaching 
storms  die  cranes,  like  various  other  birds  of 
lofty  flight,  readity  guard  by  ascending  above 
the  level  of  tlie  douds  and  the  atmospheric 
currents  whidh  bear  diem. 

The  North  American  cranes  are  three,  the 
whooping  or  great  white  crane  (Gftw  Ameri- 
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r  in  pluasge; „ 

no).  Ine  first  of  ilieM  is  aitnost 
'n  the  far  northwest,  and  the  second 
_  ire  in  its  subarctic  sununcT  home: 
but  the  urger,  grayish  aandhilt  .crane  is  still 
fairly  conuoon  la  die  Uiisissippi  Valley  and 
Gull  States.  The  genus  contains  many  foreign 
spedes,  some  of  wbi<^  are  celebrate^  as  me 
graceful  'demoiselle''  of  soutbem  Europe  and 
eastward;  tiie  crownd  crane  of  turtlieast 
Africa,  whose  head  bears  a  spreading  tuft  of 
feathers  aod  Uistles  larger  than  the  ht^  itself ; 
die  two-wattled  ci'anes  of  South  Africa;  the 
"bative  oootpuiioi^  of  Austria,  and  tfae 
natiotol  crane  of  Japan,  called  there  *taB-cbo,* 
whose  gray,  blade  anii  white  [dutnage  and 
iCatel/  attitudes  are  familiar  to  us  in  tbe 
paintings  and  decorative  designs  of  Japanese 
artists.  Many  of  them  are  of  large  siie  and 
hawbome  ^umage,  aJtfaou^  none  wear  bright 
<ok>i3.  It  is  en  ancient  family,  lepreseaCed  in 
fossils  from  the  Miocene  period  onward  Con- 
sult Tesetmeier,  'Natural  History  of  die 
Cranes'  (London  1661);  Evans,  'Birds'  (New 
York  1900). 

CRANE,  a  hoisting  and  transporting  ma- 
diine,  consisting  essentially  of  a  centra!  post  on 
wfudi  is  mounted  rigidly  «  crosswise  arm  or 
jib;  toeetber  with  a  windinfr  apparatus  and  a 
device  lor  rotatii]^  the  entire  structure  upon  a 
pivot  or  on  a  circular  trade  The  jib  is  coi»- 
monly  supported  at  or  near  its  outer  end  by  a 
strut  footed  against  tbe  lower  part  of  the  post  or 
by  a  tie  to  tbe  top  of  the  post  The  jib  is  usually 
JO  ananead  as  to  carry  a  traveler,  by  wfaidi  the 
load  may  be  tratufnrted  toward  or  away  fpom 
(be  post  as  the  case  may  be.  The  crane  differs 
from  the  derrick  in  that  the  latter  has  a  boom 
hi>u;ed  to  tiie  post  instead  of  a  jib  rigidly  at- 
tached In  the  derrick-crane  (he  jib  and  tfae 
post  form  one  continuous  structure,  cither 
curved  or  cranked,  and  tfais  is  hinged  to  the 
revolving  base. 

Cranes  ape  of  very  many  tyjics,  and  the 
larscBt  ones  are  quite  individual  in  character 
ana  construction,  as  tfaey  arc  erected  for  par- 
ticular uses.  Tfaey  may,  however,  be  grouped 
into  tliree  general  classes :  Fixed  cranes,  port- 
able cranes,  and  traveler  cranes.  Each  of  these 
classes  is  susceptive  of  subdivisions,  depending 
Upon  tlieir  peculiarities  of  structure  and  the 
power  used  to  operate  them. 

Fired  cranet,  as  their  came  implies,  are  built 
to  operate  in  the  place  where  erected,  within  a 
fixea  radius.  This  class  includes  the  common 
foundry  or  auarry  crane,  suitable  for  lifting  and 
moving  ioatls  up  to  10  or  15  tons,  and  often 
operated  by  hand;  dte  whip  cranes  used  in 
warebouacs  and  commercial  establi^iments,  lift- 
ing up  to  five  tons  and  operated  by  hand  or 
electricity;  the  wall  crane,  buelt  like  a  bruiket 
pivoted  against  the  face  of  a  wall ;  and  wharf 
cranes,  erected  substantially  at  the  watcr^de  — 
aiMl  often  far  inland —  lor  loaiUog  and  unload- 
ing the  oargoes  of  vessels  and  of  railroad 
trains.  Some  of  these  are  of  great  power, 
lifting  up  to  100  tons.  They  are  operated 
variously  by  steam  or  electricity  or  pneumati- 
cally with  water  or  oil. 

Portable  erants  are  also  known  as  ■balance 
cranes*  because  of  the  heavy  weights  wUch  are 


placed  on  the  tnil^  of  the  smaller  sizes  to 
couaterbalance  the  load  Titey  are  mounted  on 
a  tnick  with  wheels  to  nm  on  a  track.  Thti 
type  is  in  common  use  by  railroads  for  remov- 
ing wredcag^  and  in  hndm  building  and  simi- 
lar woiic  Instead  of  Oie  oounteti«lancing 
weights,  it  is  usual  to  mount  tbe  hoisting  enaine 
and  machinery  on  tbe  tail  of  the  crane.  For 
railroad  work,  the  post  and  jib  are  oommonly 
in  one  piece,  and  demountable  for  convenience 
in  transportation.  The  operating  power  t* 
steam  or  electricity.  Frequently  the  machinery 
is  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  crane  self-pro- 
pellinf^  aod  it  is  then  called  a  locomotive  crane. 

Traveling  cranes  are  of  two  general  types: 
die  oveiheaJd  gauntry  crane  and  the  gauntry 
crane  which  runs  on  the  ground  In  the  former 
a  bridge-like  structure  runs  on  elevated  tracks 
placed  lengthwise  of  a  yard  or  building,  and  on 
this  bridge  a  traveler  runs  transversely,  thus 
covering  the  entire  space  within  die  trades.  In 
small  installations  the  motive  power  is  often  a 
chain  worked  by  hand  but  diese  cranes  have 
been  greatly  daboratei^  and  electricity  is  geiv 
eralhr  used,  ifaotigfa  there  are  instances  of  the 
emfilayment  of  compressed  Mr  and  also  pneu- 
matic installationB.  In  very  large  plants  the 
Iravder  freqticntly  carries  a  cargo  in  which  die 
operator  sits,  controlling  every  motion  frum  a 
switchboard  Some  of  these  cranes  employed 
in  shipbutldiag  yards  and  locomotive  works  are 
of  great  power,  handling  a  load  of  100  tons  with 
ease  and  speed.  The  garmtry  cranes,  which 
run  on  tracks  laid  on  the  ground,  partake  of  the 
type  seen  in  the  portable  crane  in  some  cases, 
mounted  on  an  elevated  gauntry,  die  base  of 
whidi  is  fitted  with  trucks  to  run  on  the  tracks. 
Another  type  resembles  the  overhead  traveler 
crane.  Combination  structures  are  numerotis 
and  various,  including  the  cantilever  crane,  in 
whidi  the  jib  is  extended  on  bodi  sides  of  the 
post  into  a  long  trussed  arm  of  the  cantilever 
type;  the  bridge  crane,  in  which  one  end  of  the 
long  jib  is  supported  on  a  track  runtring  on  an 
elevated  rail,  with  a  traveler  running  on  this 
bridge  arm;  the  Titan  crane,  often  built  upon 
a  fioat  for  harbor  use,  with  its  long  arm  sup- 
ported by  several  guys  from  die  top  of  the  tall 
mast ;  and  the  coal  and  ore  *tips*  for  raising 
and  emptying  whole  cars,  operated  generally  1^ 
hydrauhc  power  For  tfae  multitude  of  specific 
details  of  construction  and  operation  of  these 
indispenaaWe  machines,  consult  Boettcher,  A., 
'  Cranes'  ( Tolhausen's  translation  and  addi- 
tions, London  1908) ;  lEll,  C  W.,  'Electric 
Crane  Construction'  {London  1911)  ;  Marks, 
E.  C.  R..  'The  Construction  of  Cranes  ana 
Other  Lifting  Machinery'  (Manchester  1904)  ; 
Wilda,  H„  ^Cranes  and  Hoists;  Their  Con- 
struction and  Calculation'  (Salter's  translation, 
London  1913). 

CRANB-FLY,  or  DADDY-LONG-LEGS, 
Sfwdes  of  Tipula,  eto.,  of  the  dipterous  family 
Tipulida.  These  flies  arv  very  common  and 
known  by  their  large  size  and  lon^  sprawfing 
te^  Ttiev  can  usually  be  distinguished  from 
midges  ana  mosquitoes  by  their  size,  and  always 
by  a  V-shaped  mark  on  the  back  of  the  thorax. 
The  anteiMife  are  rather  long  and  slender,  and 
the  Und-botfy  long,  slender  and  cylindrical. 
They  possess  a  (UstiiKt  ovipositor,  with  two 
pairs  of  long,  homy,  pointed  valves.  The  larva 
is  a  footless  grab,  like  a  maggot,  which  lives 
under  stones  in  brooks  or  in  damp  s<nl;  i'  ~  "-— ' 
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if  <Jisdiict,  and  in  this  resp«ct  the  larva  is  more 
pninilive  and  Bcnenilized  than  are  thoK  of  ntost 
Bits.  It  breaoea  Iv  a  pair  of  spiracles  situated 
at  tfae  extremity  of  the  body.  There  are  taanj 
qtedes  of  cnuic-flies  in  the  United  States. 

CRANE'S-BILL,  the  common  name  of 
Geratiiitmj  the  typical  genus  of  the  geranium 
family,  GeraniacMi,  so  named  becaaise  of  the 
long  slender  beat  of  tte  fniit  of  the  pbnt 
The  genus  has  about  175  spedes,  whi(£  are 
widely  distributed  tbroughout  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  of  which  16  are  found  in 
North  America.  The  plants  are  mostly  useless 
weeds,  alAou^  some  of  them  have  very  riiowy 
flowers.  Odier  common  names  of  American 
species  are  alum-root,  herb  robert,  red  roinn, 
etc    See  Gekaniuu, 

CRANXY  ISLAND,  an  island  in  Norfolk 
County,  Va.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  tames 
Kver.  Here  is  situated  a  ligfathouse  50  feet 
in  height,  standing  on  an  iron  pier,  lat  36'  53' 
28"  N. ;  long.  76*  21'  W.  There  arc  government 
powder  magazines  on  the  island. 

CRANBY  ISLAND,  Battle  of,  22  June 
1813,  in  (be  War  of  1812,  a  British  fiasco.  Tlie 
island  is  at  the  mouth  oE  Elizabeth  Rivc^  Vir- 

Kia,  where  it  opens  into  Hampton  Roaw  and 
.  dose  to  the  sfaore  at  tbe  west,  separated  Iqr 
a  shallow  strait  and  opposite  a  tidal  crock.  To 
guard  the  entrance  to  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and 
the  navy  yard,  a  battery  of  seven  pms  had  been 
placed  on  the  inland,  with  about  700  men,  and 
IS  or  20  gunboats  were  anchored  across  the 
river  cfaAiHiel.  Admiral  Warren  ordered  Sir 
Sydney  Bcckwitb  with  800  men  to  land  on  the 
mainland  and  take  the  i^and  in  rear,  while 
Captain  Pecbell  with  700  in  barges  landed  on 
the  island  from  the  northwest,  out  of  range  of 
the  gunboftts.  Beckwith  came  to  Hie  rear  of 
the  islaiuL  found  the  creek  and  strait  too  deep 
to  risk  tordjng  — or  according  to  Warrens 
report,  the  island  was  too  strongly  fortified  to 
attack  —  and  re-embarked  without  an  effort,  40 
men  deserting.  Pechell's  boats  grounded  in 
iboal  water  some  hundreds  of  feet  from  the 
island;  the  seamen  sounded  and  found  deep 
mud  below;  three  ai  the  barges  were  sunk  1^ 
the  American  guns,  and  tfae  American  tttxMM 
waded  out  to  musket-range  and  fired  at  the 
marines,  killing  three  and  woimding  16^  while 
20  deserted  to  die  Americans.  The  remainnK 
boats  to^  in  their  comrMlcs  and  letiiM. 
There  were  no  Amerkau  losses. 

CRANFORD.  Not  exactly  a  novel,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gaskell's  'Cranford*  was  first  pub- 
lished as  a  scries  of  "sketches  from  life*  in 
Household  Words,  a  periodical  which  Dickens 
was  editing.  When  the  series  came  to  an  end 
in  1853  the  sketches  were  collected  and  issued 
as  a  book.  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  with  her  mem- 
ory  upon   Knutsford    (renamed   Cranford),   a 


it«rf,  and  where  she  was  married.  And  yet, 
though  she  drew  freely  from  her  recollections, 
her  art  mguired  that  she  make  many  altera- 
tions  in  incident  and  character.  Her  Cranford 
b  a  town  given  over  mostly  to  sjrinsters,  who 
somehow  manage  to  live  in  a  genteel  manner 
on  small  incomes  inherited  from  a  father  or  a 
mother  dead  long  ago,  A  widow  may  be  re- 
ceived into  the  sode^,  but  it  is  villi  some  sus- 
picion ;  and  a  retireo  anny  ofiker  is  welootne, 


provided  he  btings  no  wife.  Rarely  aie  (faere 
any  maniases  except  among  servants  and  sbop- 
ktepen.  Mr.  Hoggins,  the  doctor,  manages  to 
take  Lady  Glenmir^  a  newcomer,  to  the  altar, 
but  llieir  conduct  is  frowned  upon  by  the  chaste 
ladies,  one  of  whom,  6n  retiring,  always  rolls 
a  ball  under  her  bed  as  a  sure  and  easy  means 
of  detediii^  whether  by  dianoe  a  man  Ues  con- 
cealed there  to  fri^ten  her  with  *a  great  fierr^e 
face.*    The  most  exciting  atnnsements  are  visits 

'-  die  shops,  little  select  parties  s'  '" " 

■    xhitxi 


cards^  and  a 


lasional  e 


of  a  travel- 


ing jugf^er  in  the  assembly  rooms.  A  cow  falls 
into  a  lime-pit  and  loses  all  her  hair,  and  her 
feminine  owner  dresses  her  in  *a  flannel  waist- 
coat and  flannel^  drawers*  to  keep  away  tfae 


tencb  ifaaC  'Rasselas'  far  surpasses  in  humor 
anything  in  Ur.  Dickens's  'Pickwick,'  then  jiEt 
appearing  in  monthly  numbers.  There  are.  of 
course,  no  children,  but  die  younger  memoen 
of  the  best  society  find  something  to  do  in 
chasing  simheams  from  a  new  carpet  in  order 
that  it  may  not  fade.  H  *Oanford'  has  a  cen> 
tra]  figure,  it  Is  Miss  Matty  Jenkyns,  who  should 
have  married  in  youth  Tbcnnas  Holbrook,  Esq, 
and  been  made  ba^iy  long  ago.  Both  live  ititfo 
old  age  and  die  unmarried.  It  is  a  Fomance  of 
subdued  but  rare  pathos. 

MrsL  Casltdl  wrote  novels  of  wider  sweep 
than  'Cranford.'  Her  ^Mary  Barton,'  for 
example^  deating  with  the  oooflict  'between  labor 
and  capital,  between  tfae  inanufacturer  and  tfae 
operatives  in  his  mill,  made  a  profoond  im* 
preaion  upon  die  Europe  of  her  ^y.  But 
this  and  omer  novels,  kke  <Norlh  and  South,' 


because  they  are  intimatdy  boimd  up  with  social 
conditions  which  no  longer  exist  and  which  the 
world  is  anxious  to  forget.  'Cranford'  likewise 
depicts  a  state  of  society  which  has  very  few 
reseiid>lances  to  anything  that  aay  be  seen  at 
present;  but  it  is  a  society  upon  which  intrude 
none  of  man's  iaAer  p«asions — no  greed  or 
avarice  or  distrust  or  treachery.  Over  a 
woman's  world  as  it  once  was,  with  its  small 
duties,  anxiedes,  feari^  moderate  pleasures  and 
respectaUe  pover^,  Mrs.  Gaskell  throws  tha 
glamour  of  her  own  delist ful  personalis. 
Hers  was  a  delicate  humor,  a  true  but  not  in- 
sistent pathos  and  a  charming  style. 

Wiutn  L.  Cboss, 
Professor  of  English,  Vale  University. 
CRANGANORK,     kr&n-gi-nor'      (Coran- 

Salur),  India,  a  town  in  Hindustan,  in  the  presi- 
enc/  of  Madras,  on  the  Malabar  coa.st,  lying 
north  of  a  small  bay,  16  miles  north  of  Cochin. 
It  has  much  historic  interest,  especially  as  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  India. 
Syrian  Christians  arc  said  to  have  been  set- 
tled here  since  345.  It  was  formeriy  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese  and  later  by  the  Dutch.  Pop. 
10,000. 

CRANIAL  NBRVBS,  12  important  pairs 
of  nerve  branches  which  have  their  orttiin  close 
to  the  brain  stem  and  are  connected  with  some 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  body. 
The  first  or  olfactory,  the  second  or  optic,  the 
fifth  or  trigeminal,  and  the  eighth  or  auditory, 
are  largely  sensory  in  their  function,  whereas  the 
diird  or  oculomotor,  fourth  or  trochlear,  sixth 
or  abducens,   seventh  or   facial,  the  ninth  or 
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gkHso-phaTTDgcal,  tenth  or  vagus,  eleventh  or 
sinnal  accessory  and  twelfth  or  hypoRiossal  are 
lar^y  motor  in  their  functton.  The  sensory 
nerves  originate  in  ganglia  situated  oatside  of 
the  nervous  axis,  whereas  the  origin  of  die  mo- 
tor nerves  is  found  in  the  medulla. 

The  first  or  olfactorr  nerve  or^nates  in  the 
mocons  membrane  of  the  nose  and  sends  its 
fibres  backward  into  the  brain,  where  perce]^ 
tions  of  smeO  are  located.  The  second  or  opdc 
nerve  originate*  in  the  gan^ion  cells  of  the 
retina  and  then  passes  by  an  extremely  compli- 
cated series  of  tracks  to  (he  occipital  area  of 
&e  brain.  Here  siglil  memories  are  stored  and 
destruction  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  results 
in  fonn*  of  sensory  abasia  or  of  various  types 
of  fatrtia]  blindness.  The  fifth  nerve  is  a  mixed 
nerre,  containaig  both  sensory  and  motor  fibres. 
The  sensory  fibres  originate  largely  from  the 
Gaaserian  ganglion  and  the  fibres  lire  distrib- 
uted over  the  surface  of  the  face,  neck  and 
head,  conveying  senso  impressions  of  touch. 
Branches  also  go  to  the  teeth  attd  tootbadie  is 
usually  an  affection  of  these  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  The  motor  portion  of  the  nerve 
originates  in  the  medulla  and  is  distributed  to 
a  number  of  the  muscles  of  the  Jaw  and  throat. 
The  eighth  nerve  originates  in  the  organ  of 
Corti  in  the  ear  and  passes  by  a  very  compli- 
cated series  of  fibre  tracks  into  (he  temporal 
tobe^  where  sense  invessions  of  hearing  are 
stored.  The  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  nerves 
arc  mixed,  containing  both  motor  and  sensory 
fibres,  the  sensory  fibres  innervating  die 
pharynx,  tonsils,  cesophagns,  stomach,  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  the  motor  &bres  being 
distributed  to  the  various  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
litraiynx,  laiynx,  heart  and  lungs.  The  tenth 
nerve  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  it  is  the 
neat  nerve  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  being  the 
chief  inhibitory  or  regulatory  nerve  of  the 
heart.  Of  the  purely  motor  nerves  the  third  or 
oculomotor  is  distributed  to  a  number  of  mus- 
cles of  the  eye.  The  fourth  innervates  the  mus- 
cles of  the  ey<^  as  does  also  the  sixth.  The 
seventh  innervates  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and- 
in  facial  palsy  this  nerve  is  affected.  The 
twelfth  nerve  is  exclusively  motor,  originatce  in 
the  medulla  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  nf 
the  lonsue  and  associated  muscles  at  the  base 
of  Uie  uulL  The  cranial  nerves  are  continuous 
vyith  the  qunal  nerves,  but  are  more  highly 
spedaliied.  Consult  'Cranial  Nerves*  in  Buck, 
'Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,' 
Vol  III)  ;  also  JelliSe  and  White,  'Diseasfs 
of  the  Nervous  System'  (2d  ed,  Philadelphia 
1917). 

CRANK,  in  mechanics,  is  a  fimduncntal 
form  of  the  lever.  The  word  means  primarily 
a  bend,  the  simple  form  nf  crank  being  a  bend 
of  an  axle  for  turning  it.  On  a  windlass  the 
crank  is  the  cross-piece  that  joins  the  Axle  with 
the  handle.  In  a  steam-engme  the  crank  may 
lake  the  form  shown  in  the  diagram  at  1,  in 
which  the  broad  end  of  the  crank  is  keyed  fast 
to  a  rotating  shaft  and  the  smaller  end  is 
loosely  bolted  to  a  oonnecttog  rod,  for  pro- 
ducing reciprocating  motion.  Sometimes  the 
crank  tafaes  the  form  of  a  iriieel,  when  it  is 
termed  a  wheel-crank,  as  at  Z  Here,  the  other 
end  of  the  cmnectinc  Tud  ^ows  connection 
with  a  jMSton.  The  double  crank  shown  ai  3 
is   employed   when   the  crank   interrupts  the 


axle  lengthwise.  B  and  B  are  the  cranks  and  A 
the  connecting  rod.  A  thice-dirow  crank  is 
constituted  by  three  of  these  double  cranks  on 
one  axle.  When  there  are  two  or  more  cranks 
on  one  axle  they  are  placed  oppositely  so  as  to 
balance.  The  one  theoretical  difficulty  with  a 
single  crank  is  that  it  has  two  dead  centres  in 
every  revolution,  the  dead  centre  being  a  point 
at  which  if  stopped  the  parts  are  so  in  line  Aat 
neither  a  push  nor  a  pull  on  the  connecting- n>d 
will  start  rotation.  With  a  three-tiirow  crank 
the  dead  centres  are  so  timed  that  one  crank 


Cfukr 
is  always  in  working, position.  The  crank  is  the 
simplest  device  known  for  altering  reciprocatinK 
(or  back  and  forth)  motion  into  rotary  mo- 
tion, or  vice-versa,  as  it  has  few  parts  and 
noting  to  get  ont  of  order,  while  the  reripTO- 
catlng  part  slows  up  and  starts  again  with  the 
most  desirable  speed  ratio,  obviating  all  shocks 
in  the  machine.  A  crank-pin  is  the  pin  or  bolt 
that  joins  the  crank  proper  to  the  connectmg 
rod.  A  bell-crank  is  a  bent  lever  somewhat  re- 
sembling an  engine  crank,  for  changing  the  <U- 
rection  of  motion  of  a  win  that  pulb  a  mechan- 
ically operated  bell. 

CRANMER,  Thomas,  English  prelate  and 
reformer:  b.  Asiacton,  Nottingnamshire,  2  July 
1489;  d.  Oxford,  21  March  1S36l  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  and  in  1523  was  chosen 
reader  of  Geological  lectures  in  his  collcj;e  and 
examiner  of  candidates  for  degrees  in  divinity. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  meditated 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII  from  Catliarine  of  Ara- 
goa  Cranmer  remarked  that  the  question  of  its 
propriety  might  be  better  decided  by  consulting 
learned  divines  and  members  of  the  universities 
than  by  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  Tlie  opinion 
thus  delivered  gained  the  favor  of  the  king  and 
Cranmer  was  sent  for,  made  a  king's  chapl^ 
and  commanded  to  wnte  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  divorce.  In  1530  he  was  sent  abroad 
with  others  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  di- 
vines and  canonists  of  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
manv  on  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage. 
At  Rome  he  presented  his  treatise  to  die  Pope 
and  afterward  i)roceeded  to  Gennany,  where  he 
obtained  for  his  opinions  the  sanction  of  ^a 
great  number  of  German  divines  and  civilians, 
and  formed  intimate  connections  with  the  rising 
party  of  the  Protestants  which  probably  influ- 
enced his  future  conduct  greatly.  In  Januaiy 
1533  he  was  atlnoiatced  as  the  t.ew  ardibishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  oft  30  March  he  was  conse- 
crated at  Westminster.  Soon  after,  he  set  the 
papal  authori^  at  defiance  by  declaring  invalid 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Cadiarine  and 
confirming  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  Next  year  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  for  abolishine  the  Pope's  supremacy  and 
declaring  the  khig  chief  head  of  die  Church  of 
EnglandT   The  new  or  revised  English  transta- 
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churches,    received    the    name    of    'CraDmer's 
Bible.  > 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1547,  the  arch- 
bishop was  left  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and  member  of  the  regency  appointed  to  gov- 
ern the  Wngdom  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.  He  proceeded  to  model  the  Church  of 
England  according  to  the  notions  of  Zwinglius, 
rather  than  those  of  Luther.  By  his  instru- 
mentality the  liturgy  was  drawn  up  and  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Parliament,  and  articles  of  re- 
ligion were  compiled,  the  validity  of  which  was 
enforced  by  royal  authority  and  for  which  in- 
fallibility was  claimed.  Tlie  exclusion  of  the 
Princess  Mary  from  the  crown,  by  the  will  of 
her  brother,  was  a  measure  in  which  Cranmer 
joined  the  partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  ap- 
parently in  opposition  to  his  own  judgment. 
With  others  who  had  been  most  active  in  her 
elevation,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  or  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary.  He  was  tried  for  treason,  and 
being  condemned  was  sentenced  to  death,  but 
was  spared  by  the  queen,  though  he  lost  his  po- 
sition as  archbishop  of  Cantetbuiy.  In  March 
I5S4  be  was  sent  to  Oxford  with  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  and  after  being  kept  in  prison  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  they  were  formally 
tried  Cranmer's  trial  took  place  before  a 
papal  commissioner,  on  the  charges  of  blas- 
phemy, perjuiy,  incontinence  and  heresy,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  deprived  of 
office.  After  this,  promises  were  made,  which 
induced  him  to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  al- 
leged errors.  He  was  placed  on  a  scafioid  in 
Swnt  Mary's  Church,  the  day  he  was  to  suffer, 
there  to  listen  to  a  declaration  of  his  faults  and 
heresies.  Instead  of  confessing  the  justness  of 
bis  sentence  and  submitting  to  it  in  silence,  or 
imploring  mercy,  he  calmlv  acknowledged  that 
the  fear  of  death  had  made  him  belie  his  con- 
science; and  declared  that  nothing  could  af- 
ford htm  consolation  but  the  prospect  of  ex- 
tenuating his  guilt  by  encountering,  as  a  Prot- 
estant penitent,  with  firmness  and  resignation, 
the  fiery  torments  which  awaited  him.  He  was 
immediately  hurried  to  the  stake,  where  he  kept 
his  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  signed  his 
recantation,  extended  in  the  flames,  that  it 
might  be  consumed  before  the  rest  of  his  body, 
exclaimine  from  time  to  time,  'That  unworthy 
hand.*  His  principal  writings  were  edited  by 
■  Jenkyns,  'Remains  of  Archbishop  Cranmer* 
(Oxford  1833)  ;  and  by  Cox,  for  the  Parker 
Society,  under  the  titles,  'Writings  and  Dis- 
putations Relative  to  the  Lord's  Supper'  (Cam- 
bridge 1844)  and  'Miscellaneous  Writings  and 
Letters'  (ib.  1846).  Consult  Strype,  'Memo- 
rials of  Thomas  Cranmer'  (Oxford  1848-^)  ; 
and  his  'Ecclesiastical  Memorials'  (ib.  1882)  ; 
Nichols,  'Narrative  of  the  Reformation,'  Cam- 
den Sodety,  from  the  papers  of  John  Foxe; 
and  Brewer  and  (Jairdner,  'Calendars  of  Let- 
ters and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VHP  (ib.  1862-80);  Todd, 
'Life'  (1861);  Hook,  'Thomas  Cranmer'  (in 
'Lives  of  the  Archbishops,'  1868)  ;  Lingard, 
'History  of  England'  (Vol.  V);  Froude,  ^His- 
tory of  England'  (Vols.  I-VI);  Green,  'His- 
tory of  the  English  People'  (Vol.  II,  1879)  ; 
Mason,  'Thomas  Cranmer'  (1898)  ;  Pollard, 
'T.  Cranmer  and  the  English  Reformation, 
1489-ISS6'  (London  1904) ;  Foxe,  'Acts  and 
Monuments'  (ib.  1877) ;  Burnet,  'History  of 
the  Reformation'  (New  York  1842). 


CRANNOC,  a  fortified  lake  dweliing.  See 
Lake  Dw^llikos. 

CRANSTON,  Earl,  American  Methodist 
bishop:  b.  Athens.  Ohio,  27  /une  1840.  He  was 
Ifraduated  at  Ohio  University  1861 ;  served  in 
the  cavalry  during  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  1862-^.  He  entered  die  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  ministry,  1867;  was  publishing 
agent  of  the  Church  1884-96,  when  he  was 
elected  a  bishop.  During  1898-1900  he  visited 
China,  Japan  and  Korea  in  discharge  of  bis 
episcopal  duties.  He  was  commissioner  from 
his  Church  for  uniting  all  Mediodist  missions  in 
J^pan  into  one  Japanese  Methodist  Church  in 
1907;  presided  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Con- 
ferences in  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Finland  and  Italy  in  19139;  chairman  of 
Commission  on  Finance  and  Commission  on 
Federation  of  Methodist  Churches  for  his  de- 
nomination ;  became  senior  bishop  of  the 
Church  in  1912. 

CRANSTON,  R.  I.,  town  in  Providence 
County,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  aftd 
Hartford  Railroad  Cranston  was  originally  a 
part  of  Providence,  but  was  incorporated  as  a 
separate  township  in  1754.  The  villages  that 
were  included  in  the  town  were  consolidated 
under  a  city  charter  in  1910.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  market  gardening,  brewing,  dairying 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  print  goods, 
tubing  and  wire.  The  ^vemment  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  mayor  and  city  council.  It  receives 
its  water  supply  from  Providence.  The  town  is 
the  site  of  the  State  prison  and  of  reform 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.    Pop.  21,107. 

CRANTARA,   kr&n't3-ra    (Gael. 


lands  of  Scotland  on  any  sudden  emergency,  so 
called  because  the  neglect  of  the  symbol  im- 
plied infamy.  The  Highlanders  appear  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  of 
whose  use  of  h  01bu&  Magnus  gives  a  particu- 
lar account  As  late  as  the  insurrection  in  1745 
the  crantara  was  circulated  in  Scotland,  and  on 
one  occasion  it  passed  throu^  the  district  of 
Breadatbane,  a  tract  of  32  miles,  in  three  hours. 
After  Charles  Edward  had  marched  into  Eng- 
land, two  of  the  king's  frigates  threatened  the 
coast  with  a  descent.  The  crantara  was  sent 
through  the  distria  of  Ai^n  by  Alexander 
Stuart  of  Invemahyle  (who  related  the  drcupi- 
stance  to  Sir  Walter  Scott),  and  in  a  few  hours 
a  sufficient  force  was  collected  to  render  the  at- 
tempt of  the  English  hopeless. 

CRAPAUD,  kra-po',  Jean,  or  Johnny,  a 
niclaiame  applied  to  Frenchmen,  as  that  of  John 
Bull  is  similarly  applied  to  Englishmen.  It  has 
its  origin  from  the  popular  b^ef  that  all 
Frenchmen  were  frog  eaters,  "crapaud"  mean- 
ing a  *frog  or  toad." 

CRAPE,  a  light,  transparent  stuff,  like 
gauze,  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed  and  twisted 
on  the  mill,  woven  without  crossing  and  much 
used  in  mourning.  Crapes  are  either  craped 
(that  is,  crisped)  or  smooth.  The  silk  destined 
for  the  first  is  more  twisted  than  that  for  the 
second,  it  bein^  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
twisting,  especially  of  the  warp,  which  pro- 
duces the  crisping  given  to  it  when  taken 
out  of  the  loom,  steeped  in  clear  water  and 
rubbed  with  a  ficcc  at  wax  for  the  purpose. 
Crapes  are  all  djed  raw.    This  stuff  came  origi- 
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ycATS  Lyons  has  bad  the  chief  manufacture  of 
It  It  is  now  iuanufa.c lured  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  The  crape  brou^t  from  China 
is  of  a  more  substanUal  fabnc  A  woolen 
imitation  is  craped  by  madiioe  rollers. 

CRAPPIB,  krifX  9.  widely  distributed 
American  sunfish  (Pomoxyt  annularis)  with  a 
confusing  number  of  local  names,  such  as 
■bachelor,*  "Campbellite,"  •ncw-li^t,"  •tin- 
mouth*  or  ■paper-mouth,'*  etc..  in  the  central 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  *9ac-i-lait>  and  'chin- 
quapin* in  the  Gdf  States,  where  it  is  especially 
numerous.  It  is  silvery  olive  in  color,  mottled 
with  dark  green  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
with  vertical  bars  on  the  high  fins.  It  may 
readily  be  distinguished  from  its  congener,  the 
calico  bass,  by  the  fact  that  its  dorsal  fin  has 
not  more  than  six  spines.  It  will  take  a  min- 
now-bait with  the  avidity  of  a  black  bass,  but 
will  not  make  so  keen  a  light.  Its  range  has 
lately  been  venr  widely  extended  by  the  efFortS 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  Consult 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  'Food  and  Game  Fides 
of  America'  (1902).    See  Sun  fish. 

CRASHAW,  Richard,  English  poet:  b. 
London  about  1613 ;  d.  25  Aug.  1649.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  Cambridge. 
In  163?  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  and 
having  been  admitted  to  orders,  was  noted  as 
an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher.  In  1634  a 
volume  of  Latin  poems,  under  the  title  of  "Epi- 
grammata  Sacra,'  haa  been  published  anony- 
mously by  him  at  Cambridge.  In  1644  he  was 
ejectea  from  his  fellowship  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians for  refusing  to  take  the  Covenant,  and 
proceeded,  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faidt.  Throu^  the  in- 
fluence of  Cowley,  he  was  introduced  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Mana,  who  recommended  him  to  Car- 
dinal Palotto  at  Rome.  The  cardinal  afterward 
made  him  a  canon  in  the  church  of  Loretto.  In 
1634  he  published  a  voliune  of  Latin  poems. 
A  collection  of  Doems  by  him,  entitled  'Steps 
to  the  Temple,  Sacred  Poems,  with  other  De- 
lights of  the  Muses,'  was  published  in  1646; 
and  a  posthumous  volume  16S2,  'Carmen  Deo 
Nostro.*  Gilfilian  published  some  of  Craw- 
shaw's  poems  in  his  edition  of  'British  Poets' ; 
and  an  edition  by  Grosart  was  published  in 
1872  (with  supplement  in  1888)  ;  and  Waller, 
A  R,  'Poems'  {in  the  'Cambridge  English 
Qassics,'  1908).  Consult  Coleridge,  'Literary 
Recollections*  (1836);  Gosse,  'Seventeenth- 
Ceniuiy  Studies.' 

CRASSULACKS,  kris-a-lS'se-e,  a  family 
of  plants  of  the  order  Rosales.  It  contains  15 
genera  and  upward  of  500  spedcs.  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world.  The  petals  are 
persistent,  the  calyx  is  free  and  the  fruit  con- 
sists of  distinct  carpels.  The  Crtusulaceie  are 
herbs  or  shrubs,  mostly  Reshy  or  succulent. 
The  best-known  species  of  the  family  are  the 
orpine  or  live-forever  (Sed«m  Ulephuim)  and 
ifiirious  stonecrops.  The  family  is  particularly 
rich  in  tropical  species,  which  are  known  tor  Ae 
beauty  of  their  Bov/tn,  and  are  cultivated  in 
hothouses  and  used  for  bedding  out  in  warm, 
dry  locations. 

CRASSUS,  Lucitu  Licinios,  Roman  orator: 
b.   140  B.C.;   d.  91  B.C.     He  is  introduced  by 


Gicero,  in  bis  treatise  'De  Oratore,'  as  the 
representative  of  that  writer's  own  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  oratory.  In  95  B.C.  he  was  elected 
consul,  with  Quintus  Mucins  Scjevala  (who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  all  his  previous  offices). 
He  was  unfortunate  as  a  legislator,  inastnut^ 
as  the  law  proposed  by  him,  to  compel  all  who 
were  not  citizens  to  depart  from  Rome,  was  a 
main  cause  of  the  Social  War.  He  became 
censor  in  92  B.C,  when  he  closed  all  the  schools 
of  the  rhetors,  on  the  ground  that  their  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  young  was  bad. 
He  was  distinguished  for  bis  love  of  the  arts ; 
and  his  mansion  upon  the  Palatium  is  cited, 
both  for  its  architecture  and  for  the  statuary 
and  paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  build- 
ings in  ancient  Rome.  Consult  the  Introduction 
to  Wilkin's  edition  of  Cicero's  'De  Oratore* 
■(2ded.,  Oxford  1888). 

CRASSUS,  MucuB  Licinins,  Roman  triumr 
vir,  surnamed  Dives:  b.  about  115  B.C;  d.  53 
B.C  When  Sulla  landed  in  Italy,  83  e.C,  Crasr 
sus  joined  him  and  rendered  him  in^ortant 
services,  for  which  be  was  rewarded  with  dona- 
tions oi  confiscated  property,  besides  being  al-; 
lowed  to  purchase  confiscated  estates  at  an  al- 
most nominal  value.  He  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  wealth,  and  also  skilful  and  hy  no  nie^n* 
scrupulous  in  the  ways  and  means  of  accumu- 
lating it.  In  71  B.C  he  was  created  prfetor, 
and  took  die  command  against  Spartacus  and 
the  revolted  slaves.  Spartacus  was  defeated 
and  slain,  aloii^  with  a  great  number  of  his 
followers,  and  6,000  captured  slaves  were  cruci- 
fied along  the  road  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
In  70  B.C.  Crassui  was  elected  consul,  having 
Pompe^  as  his  colleague ;  was  censor  in  65  and 
with  Caesar  and  Pompey  made  up  the  first 
triumvirate  in  55.  In  this  year  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  professed  to  make  prep- 
arations of  war  against  the  Farthians,  which 
he  used  as  a  ruse  to  gain  more  money.  In  54 
B.C.  he  undertook  a  campaign,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Syria.  In  the  following  year  he  set 
out  again  and  was  defeated  at  the  river  Bi- 
lechas  by  the  Parlhians.  Retreating  to  the 
town  of  Carrhi,  he  was  stain  at  a  conference 
with  the  Parthian  general. 

CEAT.ffiGUS,  genus  of  plants  placed  by 
American  botanists  in  the  apple  family  (Poma- 
cea).  The  genua  includes  about  50  species, 
natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  Mexico  aila 
the  Andes  of  parts  of  Central  America.  "The 
name  is  from  the  Greek,  meaning  "strong,"  and 
the  plants  are  so  called  from  the  toughness  of 
their  wood.  Twenty  or  more  of  the  genus  are 
found  in  North  America.  They  are  all  large 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  more  or  less  thorny; 
hence  the  name  thorn,  which  is  generaHy  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  best-known  American  spe- 
cies is  C.  crus-galli  or  cockspur  thorn,  a  shrub 
or  small  tree  with  a  maximum  height  of  30 
feet,  the  thorns  numerous  and  slender,  which 
blossoms  in  May  and  June  in  thickets  from 
western  Quebec  westward  to  l(aniloba  and 
southward  lo  Florida  and  Texas.  The  wood  is 
heavy,  weighing  about  45  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot.  The  Hawthorn,  hedge-thorn,  May-bu5h  or 
quickset  is  C.  oxyacantka.  The  scarlet  t* 
haw  or  red  haw  is  C.  coccinea.  It  is  a 
tree,  reaching  30  feet  highjgrowing  in  the  same 
region  as  C  crus-galli    The  wood  is  hard,  b| 
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K  reddish  brown  color  and  weiefas  about  53 

Kunds  per  cubic  foot.  The  azaroles  (C.  aearo- 
r),  natives  of  the  Levant,  are  occasionally 
cultivated  for  their  fruit,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  the  Siberian  crab,  and  is  used  either  for 
dessert  or  for  pies.  C.  orientalis  (or  odoratu- 
simay  and  C.  tanacetifolia  have  also  fruit  of 
considerable  size.  The  tatter  is  much  eaten  in 
Armenia.  C.  tnexUana  has  a  large  fruit,  like 
a  small  apple,  but  not  eatable.  It  is,  however, 
very  ornamental.  The  wood  of  most  of  the 
species  much  resembles  that  of  the  hawthorn. 
It  is  common  to  graft  the  rarer  spedes  on  the 
faawtfaom. 

CRATER  (Gr.  upar^p,  bowl),  the  open- 
ing OB  the  tops  or  sides  of  volcanic  piour.tains, 
through  whidi  the  lava  and  ashes  are  ejected 
The  crater  of  .^tna,  like  many  of  the  most 
ancient  volcanoes,  does  not  retain  the  bowl-like 
shape  to  which  the  name  owes  its  origin ;  that 
of  Vesuvius,  however,  preserves  the  typical 
form.  Variations  in  the  form  of  the  crater  are 
due  to  varying  violence  of  the  eruption.  The 
more  powerful  eruptions  tear  off  the  mountain 
top  and  produce  the  hollowed  cup.  The  craters 
of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  are  usually  lar^, 
that  o£  Kilauea  being  about  254  miles  in 
diameter  and  filled  with  a  lake  of  molten  rock. 
Such  large  craters  are  Imown  as  calderas. 

CRATER,  one  of  Ptolemy's  constellations, 
near  die  autumnal  equinox.  It  Is  sometimes 
considered  a  part  of  the  constellation  Hydra, 
and  contains  JS  stars  visible  to  the  nakecl  eye, 
the  two  largest  being  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

CRATER  LAKE,  in  general,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  lake  occupying  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  or  dormant  volcano.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  is  given  to  a  small  lake  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  remarkable 
for  its  wall  of  nearly  perpendicular  rock,  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  high.  The  lake  is  about  six 
miles  in  diameter  and  the  water  is  nearly  2,000 
feet  in  depth.  A  small  cone  within  the  main 
crater  forms  Wjxard  Island  The  region  about 
Crater  Lake  has  been  set  aside  as  a  national 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK, 

a  government  reservation  created  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  22  May  1902.  It  is  situated 
in  southwestern  Oregon,  about  60  miles  from 
the  California  bountay,  on  the  crest  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  Measuring  approximately 
18  miles  north  and  south  by  13}^  miles  east  and 
west,  it  has  an  area  of  159,3o0  acres  and  in- 
cludes the  wreck  of  Mount  Mazama,  whose 
sides  now  form  the  bowl  containing  the  lake 
that  gives  the  park  its  name.  The  accepted 
explanation  of  such  geological  and  topograph- 
ical condidons  as  are  observed  at  present  is 
that  plutonic  forces  destroyed  the  mountain'.s 
crest,  leaving  a  vast  crater  which  gradually 
filled  with  clear  spring  water  to  its  present 
depth  of  2,001  feet,  on  all  sides  of  which  the 
walls  of  the  crater  still  rise  to  heights  ranging 
from  500  to  nearly  2,000  feeL  The  surface  of 
the  lake,  6,177  feet  above  sea-level,  has  an  area 
of  20yi  square  miles.  A  movement  was  started 
by  W.  G.  Steel  16  Au^.  188S  for  the  creation 
of  a  national  park  at  this  point.  Until  then  the 
'  lake  was  but  litde  known,  even  among  the 
residents  of  southern  Oregon,  although  its  dis- 
covery occurred  12  June  1853;  and  Mr.  Steel's 
plan  "was  successful,'  he  writes,  "only  after 


17  years  of  strenuous  labor*  The  lake  was 
first  stocked  with  fish  (rainbow  trout)  in  1888. 
A  survey  for  a  road  entirely  around  the  lake 
and  close  to  the  rim  wherever  possible  was 
made  tmder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  esti- 
mated the  total  cost  at  approximately  $700,000. 
Of  that  amount  an  appropriation  was  made  of 
$125,000  for  use  dunng  the  seasMi  of  1913, 
$85,000  for  1914  and  $50,000  for  1915.  Under 
these  appropriations  graduig  proceeded  steadily; 
besides  a  portion  of  the  rim  road,  roads  frooa 
the  Klamath,  Uedford  and  Pinnades  entrances 
were  constructed;  and  the  official  report  for 
1915  contained  the  statement  that  a  line  of  auto- 
mobile stages,  maintained  by  the  Crater  Lt^ce 
Company  from  Mcdford,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and  from  Chilo- 
quin,  on  the  northerly  extension  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  Klamath  Falls,  or  the  Crater  Lake 
cut-o£f,  was  rendering  satisfactory  service  in 
transportation  of  visitors  (11J71  at  the  dose 
of  September  1915,  as  against  7,096  at  the  same 
time  m  1914).  During  the  season  of  1915 
Crater  Lake  Lodge,  located  on  the  rim  of  the 
lake,  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  water,  was 
(uiened  to  Uie  public;  and  to  this  building  addi- 
tions were  made  in  1916.  By  that  time  the  lake 
had  become  abundantly  supplied  with  large 
rainbow  trout,  the  largest  taken  weighing  six  or 
seven  pounds.  The  park,  according  to  the 
superintendent's  enumeration,  abounds  in  black 
and  brown  bear,  black-tailed  deer,  cougar,  lynx, 
timber- wolves,  coyotes^  pine  marten,  squirrels 
of  several  varieties,  nngtaiJ  grouse,  the  com- 
mon pheasant,  Clark  crow,  etc.  During  1915 
private  telephone  lines  were  purchased  and  lines 
required  for  the  improvement  of  that  service 
were  constructed ;  progress  was  also  made  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  tourist  village. 
It  is  evident  that  Klamath  and  Modoc  Indiana 
who  fancied  that  the  lake  held  the  throne  of 
the  god  Llao,  were  not  insensible  to  the  mystery 
and  wonder  of  the  scene,  which  received  its 
most  striking  characterizations  ^  as  *The  sea 
of  Silence*  and  'A  sea  of  sapphire  set  around 
by  a  compact  circle  of  the  great  grizzly  rock 
of  Yosemite*  ^  at  the  hands  of  Joaquin  Miller. 
The  government's  purpose  in  the  creation  of 
such  parks  is  slated  in  the  article  National 
Parks  and  Monuments. 

CRATER  MOUND,  Arizona.  This  feature 
in  the  plains  25  miles  due  west  of  Wnslow, 
Ariz.,  formerly  known  as  Coon  Butte,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  natural  wonders  in 
existence.  It  consists  of  a  crater  600  feet  deep 
and  400  feet  in  diameter  surrounded  by  a  rim 
100  to  150  feet  high.    This  rim  consists  of  loose 


Sastion  ^iroaih  Crator  Uoand.  Aricoiu 


fragments  of  rock  and  sand  from  the  hole. 
The  walls  of  the  hole  are  limestone  (Kaibab) 
and  sandstone  (Coconino),  more  or  less  upbeqt 
and  shattered.  "The  relations  are  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  hole 
is  one  of  the  perplexing  questions  over  which 
sdentists  speculate.    It  tos  been  suggested  that 
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the  crater  was  caused  by  impact  of  a  large 
meteor,  a  view  sustained  by  tfae  occurrence  of 
man]^  small  masses  of  meteoric  iron  in  the 
vicinity,  but  a  mining  company  organized  to 
find  and  work  the  large  mass  of  iron  pre- 
sumably buried  in  the  hole  obtained  no  evidence 
of  its  existence.  A  detailed  survey  with  mag' 
netic  needle  hung  to  swing  vertically  also  failed 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  body  of  metallic 
iron.  A  plausible  suggestion  it  uiat  the  hsAt 
was  caused  b^  explosion  of  volcanic  steam 
accumulating  in  the  porous  sandstone  under 
the  dense  limestone  and  finally  reaching  the 
limit  of  tension.  Many  conspicuous  volcanic 
features  occur  in  the  general  neighborhool  bnt 
not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hole. 
Oosely  similar  craters  due  to  explosion  are 
known  in  the  Southwest,  in  Mexico  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

N.  H.  Dabton, 
United  Slates  Geological  Survey. 
CRATERU5,  Macedonian  general:  d.  321 
B.C  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
he  received,  togetber  with  AntipateT,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  He  assisted 
Aniipater  in  the  Lamian  War,  and  also  against 
tbe  £tolians  and  Perdiccas,  and  fell  in  » 
battle  against  Eumenes. 

CRATES,  kn'tiz,  OF  ATHENS,  Greek 
comic  poet;  flourished  about  450  b.c,  and  con- 
temporary  with  Cratinus.  Eminent  as  an  actor, 
he  often  performed  the  principal  parts  in  the 
plays  oi  Cratinus.  As  a  comic  poet  be  was  the 
first  Athenian  who  ventured  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Epichannus  so  far  as  to  bring  dnniken 
characters  on  the  stage.  Aristotle  in  his 
<Poetics>  bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
his  works.  Little,  however,  is  really  known  of 
them.  Meineke,  who  has  made  a  careful  analy- 
us  of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  the 
subject,  ^ves  the  titles  of  14  ascribed  to  him. 
Fragments  of  eight  of  these  are  still  extant. 
Consult  Kock^  'Comicorum  Atticorum  Frsig- 
menta>  (Leipzig  1830). 

CRATES  OF  HALLOS,  Greek  gram- 
marian :  flourished  about  150  b-c  He  founded 
the  celebrated  Pergamene  school  of  grammar, 
and  became  the  great  rival  of  Aristarchus,  ot 
&t  Alexandrian  school.  From  his  work  on 
Homer  he  is  said  to  have  been  called  O/upiMof. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  Hesiod,  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes.  Only  a  few  fragments  of 
his  woifa  are  preserver    Under  him  the  cata- 


works  on  ms  study  of  Uie  Attic  dialect  About 
167  BX-  he  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to 
Rome,  where  be  introduced  the  study  of  formal 
grammar.  Consult  Suetonius,  ^De  Grammati- 
cus>  (Vol.  2)  ;  Wachsmuth,  <De  Ciatete  Mai- 
lata>  (Lei^ng  1860);  Susemihl,  'Geschichte 
der  gricchis(£en  Litteratur  in  der  Alexan- 
drinerzeit>  (Vol.  II.  ib.  1892) ;  Sandp,  <A 
History  of  Classical  Sdiolarstiip*  (Vol.  I, 
2d  ed.,    Cambridge  1906). 

CRATES  OF  THEBES,  Greek  cynic 
philosopher;  flourished  about  320  b.c  He  was 
horn  at  Thebes  and  inherited  a  large  property. 
This  he  renounced  early  and  removed  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Diogenes, 
and  afterward  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  that 
school  of  philosophers.  According  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  he  lived  a  cynk  of  the  straitest  sort. 


He  was  the  teacher  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
stoidsm,  and  thus  formed  the  connecting  link 
between  cynicism  and  stoicism. 

CRATINUS,  kr^-tfnfls,  Greek  comic  poet; 
b.  about  520  rc;  d.  42Z  b-c  The  'Archi- 
lochoi,'  supposed  to  have  been  his  earliest  pro- 
duction, was  not  exhibited  till  he  was  upward 
of  i'O^ars  of  age ;  but  he  ^ed  to  adiieve  much 
for  his  profession,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of 
97  died  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  having  just 
trrumphed  over  Aristophanes  himself.  He 
found  the  Greek  comedy  a  mere  plaything,  em- 
ployed to  exdte  merriment  and  lander,  and  at 
once  converted  it  into  a  terrible  weapon  for 
the  chastisement  of  public  and  private  vice. 
Horace  particularly  commends  the  public  spirit 
and  the  impartial  justice  with  which  he  exer- 
cised his  censorship  over  the  morals  ot  his  age. 
The    uniform    testimony    of    ancient    writers 

B'aces  Cratinus  in  the  first  rank  as  a  comic  poet. 
is  great  rival,  Aristophanes,  was  fully  aware 
of  his  power.  In  the  'Knights*  he  compares 
him  to  a  torrent  carryii^  everything  before  it 
According  to  the  best  authorities  he  wrote  but 
21  dramas,  9  of  which  were  successful  in  the 
Dionysiac  contest  Not  a  single  one  of  his 
dramas  is  now  extant;  only  a  few  fragments 
remain  to  attest  the  excellence  of  his  admired 
productions.  The  400  fragments  of  his  works 
then  known  were  collected  by  Kock,  'Comi- 
corum  Atticorum  Fragmenta'  (Vol,  I,  Leibrig 
1880).  In  the  'Axyrhynchus  Papyn>  (Vof 
IV,  1904)  appeared  tne  newly  fotmd  argument 
of  a  play  'Dionysalexander,'  of  whicn  nine 
fragments  had  been  known,  though  they  did 
not  reveal  the  plot.  Consult  Korte,  <Hermes' 
(1904);  and  Morgan.  'Addresses  and  Essays' 
(2S-33,  New  York  1910). 

CRATINUS,  Greek  poet  of  the  middle  com- 
eiy,  contemporary  with  Plato,  the  philosopher, 
and  sometimes  confounded  with  his  elder  and 
more  celebrated  namesake  preceding.  He 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.c. 
Ei^ht  iHays  are  ascribed  to  him.  Consult 
Meineke.  'Fragmenta  Com.  Graecorum*  (VoL  I. 
pp.  411-414;  Vol.  HI,  pp.  374-379). 

CRATIPPUS,  kr^-tTp'us,  Greek  historian, 
contemporary  with  Thucydides.  He  continued 
the  woric  of  the  great  historian,  and  brought  it 
down,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  the  time  of 
Conon.  The  well-known  words  of  Dionysius: 
•He  wrote  what  Thucydides  left  unwritten* 
evidently  show  that  Cratippus  not  only  con- 
tinued die  history  of  Thucydides,  but  also  sup- 
plied whatever  omissions  he  thought  he  found 
in  it  He  has  gained  in  importance  in  recent 
times  because  of  an  histoncal  fragment  dis- 
covered by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  antf  published 
by  them  in  'Oxyrhynchus  Papyri>  (V,  1907-08). 
"Hie  fragment  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Hellenica  Oxyrhynchia.  Consult  Hunt,  in  'The 
Year's  Work  in  Gassical  Studies'  (London 
1906).  The  present  tendency  is  to  ascribe  the 
work  rather  to  some  one  other  than  Cratippus. 


1913). 

CRATIPPUS,    Greek    peripatetic    philoso- 


ther:  b,  Mitylene  about  75  b.c  He  appears  to 
ave  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
the  great  men  of  his  age.    Cicero  calls  him  the 
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at  Pharsalia,  and  received  at  fiis  hands  the 
consolations  of  philosophy;  and  Brulus  went 
to  Athens,  to  which  dty  Cratippus  had  latterly 
betaken  himself,  to  Usten  to  his  prelections, 
even  while  making  preparations  to  meet  Oc- 
tavius  and  Antony.  Nothing  that  he  wrote  has 
survived, 

CRAVEN,  Alfred  Wineate,  American  dvil 
engiaeer:  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  20  Oct  1810; 
d.  Cbiswick,  England.  29  March  1879.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1S29,  and 
was  largely  employed  in  railroad  construction 
and  management.  His  most  important  work 
was  in  New  York,  in  connection  with  its  sewer- 
age, it  supply  of  Croton  water  and  the  im- 
provement of  Fourth  avenue.  From  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Croton  water  board,  m  1849,  till 
1868  he  was  its  engineer,  and  planned  and 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  great  works 
of  that  period.  Among  these  were  the  Central 
Park  Reservoir  completed  in  1867,  the  reser- 
voir at  Boyd's  Comers  and  the  survey  of  the 
Croton  Valley.  The  establishment  of  the  sew- 
erage svstem  of  New  York  is  largely  due  to 
his  endeavors.  He  was  a  founder,  director 
many  years  and  president,  1869-71.  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  £jigineers, 

CRAVSN,  Elijah  Richardson,  American 
Presbyterian  cler™nan;  b.  Washington,  D.  C, 
28  Uajtii  1824;  d.  190a  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  1842,  atid  froin  its  Theological  Sem- 
inary 1848.  Ordained  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  1850,  he  held  pastorates  at  Somerville 
and  Newark,  N.  J.,  1850-87,  wfaen  he  become 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  Sabbath-school  Work,  remaining  in 
this  relation  till  1904.  He  was  the  American 
editor  of  Lange's  'Commentaiy  on  the  Book  of 
Revelation.' 

CRAVEN,  PaaUne  de  la  Perronayv 
(Madame  Augustus),  Frendi  religious  uovel- 
jst:  b.  Paris  1S20;  d.  there,  1  April  1891.  Her 
father  was  at  one  time  French  Ambassador  to 
Berlioi  In  1834  she  married  an  Englishman 
named  CravetL^  a  descendant  of  tiie  Margravine 
of  Anspach.  She  traveled  exten^vely  and  lived 
amdt  in  Ei^^d.  Her  princunJ  literary  vrorks 
include  articles  on  English  politics  aitd  bio- 
graphical aketdies  of  Sister  Nathalie  Narishldn 
and  of  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  and  'Remi- 
niscences' of  Eneland  and  Italy.  She  is  best 
known  for  her  'Family  Memoirs'  and  'The 
Story  of  a  Sister,'  a  picture  of  a  noble  Roman 
Catholic  family  and  the  slow  passing  away  of  a 
simple-tninded  and  deeply  rebgious  woman ; 
and  other  fictions  are  as  well  loiowll  in  Eng- 
Ush  translations  as  in  thdr  original  French. 
The  best  of  her  novels  are  'Anne  Severin,* 
'The  Enigma's  Answer*  and  'Fleurange,'  in  all 
of  whidi  she  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Consult  Bishop,  Mary,  'Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Craven'  (London  1894) ;  Smith.  J. 
F.  A.,  'The  Life  of  Mi^  Aiwustus  Cmven' 
(Nurtiberg  1910), 

CRAVEN,  Thomas  Tingey,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  30  Dee. 
1806;  d.  Boston.  Mass,,  23  Aug,  1887.  He  joined 
die  navy  in  1822 ;  was  promoted  captain  in  June 
1861,  attd  the  same  year  was  given  command  of  ' 
tfie  Brooklyn,  with  which  vessel  he  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  the  later  ac- 
tions on  the  Mississin^.  In  1862  he  was  placed 
md  of  the  Niagara,  and  during  uie  re- 


mainder of  the  war  be  served  along  the  coasts 
of  Engkuid  and  FraiKe.  He  was  promoted 
rear-adniiral  in  October  1866;  retired  in  Decon- 
ber  1869. 

CRAVBN,  Tunis  Angnstiu  Hacdonoori^ 
American  naval  officer:  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
11  Jan.  1813;  d.  5  Ai«.  1864,  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1829;  in  1857  surveyed  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien;  coasted  about  Cuba  to  intercept  slave 
ships,  and  in  Aie  Civil  War  had  part  in  pre- 
venting the  captore  of  the  fort  on  Key  West. 
Given  the  rank  of  commander,  he  joinea  Farra- 
RUt's  fleet  off  Mobile,  commanding  the  monitor 
Tecunuek.  In  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  the 
Ttcumsek  was  sunk  by  runndng-  upon  a  torpedo, 
and  Craven  and  akoost  all  his  crew  kut  thar 

CRAWFISH.    See  Cravfish, 

CRAWFORD,  Coe  Isaac,  American  states- 
man :  b.  Voln^,  Iowa,  14  Jan.  185a  He  was 
graduated  in  1882  from  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Iowa,  practised  law  for  one 
year  in  that  State  and  for  IS  years  in  Pierre, 
B.  D.;  was  a  member  of  the  Dakota  territorial 
legislature  in  1889,  and  upon  the  admission  of 
South  Dakota  into  the  Union  in  that  year 
be(3me  a  member  of  the  first  State  senate.  He 
was  attorney-general  in  1892-96 ;  and,  after 
removal  to  Huron,  S,  D,,  m  1897,  was  attorney 
for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company  until  1903,  In  1907  be  was  elected 
governor  of  South  Dakota  on  die  Republican 
ticket  and  in  tfae  folk>wing  year  United  States 
Senator  for  the  term  expiring  3  March  191S. 

CRAWFORD,  Francis  Marion,  American 
novelist:  b,  Bagni  tfi  Lucca,  Italy,  2  Aug,  1854; 
d  Sorrento,  Italy,  8  April  1909,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  (^lege,  Cambridge,  and  aftei^ 
ward  stucfied  Sanskrit  and  other  subjects  ca 
the  European  continent.  In  1879-80  he  was 
edhor  of  the  Allahabad  Indian  Herald  and  for 
nearly  20  years  sulHcquently  resided  mainly  in 
Italy.  His  novels  and  other  writings  iiK^de 
'Mr,  Isaacs'  (1882)  ;  'Doctor  Claudius' (1883)  ; 
'A  Roman  Singer'  (1884)  ;  'An  American  Pol- 
itician' (1884);  'Zoroaster'  (1885);  'A  Tale 
of  a  Lonely  Parish'  (1886);  'Marrio's  Cruci- 
fix' (18S7);  'Saradnesca'  (1887);  'Paul  Pat- 
off'  (1887);  'Witb  die  Immortals'  (1888); 
'Grcifenstein'  (1889) ;  'Sant'  Ilario'  (1889); 
'A  Cigarette-maker's  Romutce'  (1890);  <Tbe 
Witch  of  Prague'  (1891);  <Khaled'  (1891); 
'The  Three  Fates'  (1892);  'The  Children  of 
the  King'  (1892);  'Don  Or^no'  (1892); 
'Marion  Darcfce'  (1893);  <Pietw>  C^tisleri' 
(1893);  'The  Novel:  What  Is  U?'  (1893); 
'Katharine  Lauderdale'  (1894)  ;  'Love  in  Idle- 
ness' (1894);  'The  RalstonS'  (189S);  'Conr 
stantinople'  (1895);  'Casa  Bracdo'  (1895); 
•Taquisara'  (1896) ;  <A  Rose  of  Yestenky' 
(18!ff);  'Corieone'  (1897);  'Ave,  Roma  Im- 
mortalis'  (1898)  ;  'In  the  Palace  of  the  King* 
(1898)  ;  'Via  Crucis'  (1899)  ;  'The  Ridern  of 
^e   South'    (1900);    'Marietta'    (1900);    'Ce- 


'Whosoever  Shall  OSend'  (1904);  'Fair  Mar- 
gare*'  (1905);  'Prima  Doraia'  (1908);  'The 
White  Sister'  (1909).  As  a  novekst  Crawford 
is  characterized  by  excellence  in  the  depicting 
of  diaracter  and  general  carefulness  m  ifae 
handling  and  Collection  of  bis  materials.  The 
Saracinoca  series,  stories  of  modem  Rom^  is 
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generally  r 
Tormance. 


:  had  t}ie  beguiling  gift  of  the 
bom  story-teller  y*o  has  also  become  an  ac- 
complished master  in  the  art  of  fiction.  In- 
eaiious  plots,  a  varied  company  of  interesting 
orainatis  persons  faithfully  studied  and  freshly 
portrayed,  picturesque  settings  and  behind  ail 
the  attractive  personality  of  an  intclliKcnt  and 
cultivated  man  of  ite  world  —  these  i 


welcomed  the  annual  appearance  of  one  of  the 
long  series  of  his  novels.  In  his  historical 
W0T]a  he  betrays  a  gift  of  conjuring  up  tfie 
life  of  the  Italian  past  in  a  manner  that  makes 
the  spirit  and  the  facts  of  history  as  entertaitv- 
ing  as  a  romance.  Several  of  his  novels  have 
been  translated  into  German,  and  he  himself 
produced  French  versions  of  'Zoroaster'  and 
'  Uarzio's  Crucifix.  *  In  recognition  of  his 
merits  as  a  writer  die  French  Academy  be- 
stowed on  him  the  Monbnin  prize  and  a  gold 

CRAWFORD,  George  Washington,  Amer- 
ican lawyer:  b.  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  22  Dec 
1798;  d.  22  July  1872.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  1820;  was  attorney-general  of  Geor- 
gia 1827-31;  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 
I837-42L  and  Whig  representative  in  Congress 
1843.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Georgia 
1843,  and  re-elected  1845:  He  was  Secretaiy 
of  War  in  President  Taylor's  Cabinet  1849-50, 
resigning  upon  the  death  of  the  President. 

CRAWFORD,  John  Martin,  American 
pbj-sician  and  surgeon ;  b.  Herrid^  Pa.,  18  Oct 
IMS.  He  was  graduated  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege 1871 ;  from  Pulte  Medical  CoUege,  Cincin- 
nali  1878;  from  Miami  Medical  CoHege  1881; 
he  was  professor  of  physiology,  microscopy  ana 
of  physical  diagnosis  in  the  Piilte  Medical  Col- 
lege 188I^W.  He  was  consiil- general  of  the 
United  States  to  Ruswa  1889-95 ;  commissioner 
of  the  World's  Fair  1892-93.  He  made  the  first 
complete  English  translation  of  'The  Kalevala,' 
the  national  epic  of  Finland  (1888).  He  also 
edited  and  translated  from  manuscript  a  five- 
volume  edition  of  'The  Industries  of  Russia.' 
He  introduced  into  Russia  the  American  system 
of  governmental  crop  reports.  He  is  president  of 
the  Ohio  rfiapter  of  Pht  Beta  Kappa;  presid«it 
of  the  American  National  Bank;  Cincinnati ; 
president  of  die  Cincinnati  Discount  Company, 
and  director  in  several  industrial  and  manu- 
factnrii^  corporations;  lecturer  on  the  Fums 
and  their  ancient  Uleratnre,  and  on  Russia  and 
on  Russian  folk-lore.  He  received  the  unusual 
honor  of  election  to  honorary  membership  in 
the  Finnish  Literary  Sodety  at  Hel^ngtors, 
Fuiland.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Lit- 
erary Society  of  Gncinnati,  estaUisiied  in  1848. 
In  1899  he  received  ±e  degree  of  LL.D,  from 
OhiD  University. 

CRAWFORD,  John  Wallace  CCaptain 
Jack^,)  American  atithorr  b.  County  Donegal, 
Ireland,  4  Marrfi  1847;  d.  Woodhaven;  N.  Y, 
28  Feb.  1917.  He  served  in  the  48th  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers  in  the  Gvil  War,  and  while 
ivine  woun(kd  in  a  hospital  at  West  Phila- 
delphia was  taught  to  read  and  write  1^  a  Sister 
of  Charity.  As  a  scout  he  served  under  Gen- 
wjl  Cnjok  in  the  Sitting  Bull  campaign  in 
')  and  tater^gainst  the  Apaches  in  New 
'1  frwn  the  «nny. 


was  a  nvner  and  ranchman  in  New  Mexico  for 
many  years,  went  to  the  Klondike  in  1898,  re- 
maining there  two  winters,  and  finally  became 
a  public  lecturer.  Besides  many  poems,  several 
songs  and  more  than  100  short  stories,  "Captain 
Jack"  is  author  of  'The  Poet  Scout  — a  Book 
of  Song  and  Story'  (1885) ;  'Campfire  SparkB> 
(1888)  ;  'Tat,'  a  drama  (1900) ;  'Color^l  Bob,> 
a  drama,  with  Marie  Madison  (1909)  ;  'Whar' 
the  Hand  o'  God  is  Seen  anrf  Other  Poeros' 
(1911). 

CRAWFORD,  Mary  Caroline,  American 
author:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  5  May  1874.  She 
was  educated  at  Ridcliffe  College,  and  besides 
contributing  editorially  and  otherwise  to  various 
New  York  and  Boston  journals,  was  literary 
editor  of  the  Boston  Budget  1898-1902.  In 
1907-08  she  was  secretary  of  the  Women's 
Trade   Union   League;    she   then  became  sec- 


England  Roof  Trees'  (1902) ;  'The  Ro- 
mance of  Old  New  England  Churches' 
(1903)  ;  'The  College  Giri  of  America'  (1905)  ; 
^Among  Old  New  England  Inns'  (1907)  ;  'St 
BotolA's  Town'  (19(58);  'Old  Boston  D^s 
and  Ways'  (1909);  'Romantic  Days  in  Old 
Boston'  (1910)  ;  'Goethe  and  his  Women 
Friends'  (1911 ;  2d  ed..  1913) ;  'Romantic  Days 
in  die  Earty  Republic'  (1912) ;  'The  Romance 
of  the  American  Theatre'  (1913);  'Social  life 
in  Old  New  England'   (1914). 

CRAWFORD,  Samuel  Wylie,  Federal 
general:  b.  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  8  Nov.  1829: 
d.  FhiLadeliilia,  Pa.,  3  Nov.  18%.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1846;  was 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  1850;  served  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Kansas,  1851-60;  com- 
manded a  battery  at  thebombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  in  April  1861 ;  became  major  of  the 
13th  Infantry  in  August  1861,  and  on  25  April 
1862  was  ^pointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers,  contmanding  a  brigade  in  the  army  of 
""     "  "  "  '  tnrouHbout  the  Shen- 


the  Potomac.    He  served  t 


Uexion     In  1886  he  retired  i 


..._._  /inchesler,  Ceir  Mountain,  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  and,  on  the  wounding 
of  General  Mansfield,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  division.  He  commanded  the  Pennsylvania 
reserves  at  (Gettysburg;,  being  brevetted  colonel 
for  gallant  conduct ;  was  engaged  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  was 
present  at  Lee's  surrettder.  He  was  brevetted 
major-genentl  of  volunteers  1  Aug.  1S64  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  various  l»ttles ;  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  of  the  rc^lar  army 
for  conduct  at  Five  Forks,  and  major-generaJ 
for  meritorious  services  throughout  the  war; 
and  on  15  June  1866  w»  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service.  He  became  colonel  of  the 
I6th  Infantry,  22  Feb.  1869,  but  in  March  was 
transferred  to  the  2d  Infantry,  of  which  he 
remaineid  in  command  until  19  Feb.  1873,  wlien 
he  retired  because  of  disability  resulting  from 
old  wounds. 

CRAWFORD,  Themaa,  American  scuht- 
lor:  b.  New  York,  22  March  1814;  d.  London. 
England.  16  Oct.  1857.  He  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  under  Thorvaldsen.  He  passea 
much  of  his  life  in  Rome.  His  most  famous 
worics  comprise  'Orpheus  and  Cerberus' ; 
'Adam   and    Eve';    'Hebe   and    Ganymede'; 
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on  the  dome  of  ihe  ca[)itol  at  Waihington,  and 
for  the  State  of  Virg.nia  he  made  the  eques- 
trian  statue  of  Washington,  at  Ridimond. 
Other  work;  are  the  bust  of  Beethoven,  now  in 
Sympfaony  Hall,  Boston;  'The  In<Uan'  (New 
Yoric  Historical  Society);  'Flora'  (Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  New  York).  Crawford  executed 
many  bas-reliefs,  and  S!  of  his  plaster  casts 
were  presented  by  his  wife  to  the  commia- 
Koners  of  Central  Park,  who  arranged  them 
in  a  building  for  public  exhibition.  They  have 
since  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Consult  Tafi, 
Lorado,  'History  of  American  Sculpture* 
(New  York  1903),  and  Tuckennan,  'Book  of 
the  Artist'   (ib,  1867). 

CRAWFORD,  William,  American  soldier : 
b.  Berkeley  Couuiy,  Va.,  1732;  d.  Wyandot 
County,  (MtJo,  11  June  1782.     He 


veyor  by  profession,  and  an  assodate  of  Wal- 
ton, wno  trusted  him  greatly.  He  served 
h  the  Virginia  riflemen  through  Braddocts 


ington. 


campaign;  was  promoted  captain  on  Wa^ng- 
ton's  recommendation  in  1761,  and  served 
throng  the  Pontiac  War  1763-64.  When  the 
Revolutkm  broke  out  he  joined  Washington 
■witti  a  company  of  Virginians;  was  at  the  oat- 
tles  of  Long  Island,  Trenton  and  Princeton;  on 
frontier  duty  1778,  and  was  cokmel  when  he 
resigned  in  1781.  In  May  1782.  at  Washing- 
ton's request,  he  com  maided  an  expedition 
against  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  Indiant  on 
the  Sandusky  River,  They  met  the  Indiana  4 
June,  and  in  the  engagement  which  followed 
Crawford  was  captured  and  subsequently  tor- 
tured by  his  captors  before  beii^  burtited  at 
Ac  Aake.  Coiuult  Roosevelt,  'Winning  of  (he 
West'  (Vol.  II,  1889) ;  Butterileld.  'Expedition 
Against  Sandusky*  (1873) ;  Hill,  N.  N.,  'Craw- 
ford's Campaign'  (in  iiagamne  of  Wtsttm 
History,  Chicago  1885.) 

CRAWFORD,  William  Harris,  American 
statesman :  b.  Amherst  County,  Va.,  24  FeA). 
1772;  d.  Albert  County,  Ga.,  IS  Sept.  1834.  In 
1783  he  settled  in  Georgia,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1798  and  entered  on  practice  in  Lexing- 
ton. He  was  elected  to  the  State  seriate  in  ISQZ 
and  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacsmcy 
in  1807  (fighting  two  duels  during  the  canvam)  ; 
¥fas  re-elected  for  a  full  tenn  in  1811 ;  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Senate  pro  tem,  in  1812. 
Refusing  the  Secretaryship  oi  War,  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  France  in  1813.  Two 
years  later  he  became  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  next  year  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
held  the  latter  office  till  March  1825.  He  was 
urged  as  a  candidate  for  the  PrendeiKy  sevenJ 
times,  received  rfie  nomination  in  1824,  and  in 
the  election  had  41  electora.1  votes.  No  choice 
for  Prewdent  having  been  re^ed,  the  election 
was  decided  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
bnt  meanwhile  Crawford  had  heen  stricken  with 
paralysis,  which  precluded  his  effectual  candi- 
dacy. He  never  recovered  wholly,  although  he 
still  remained  active  politically,  serving  as  judge 
of  the  iwrthem  circuit  of  Georgia  from  1827 
until  his  death. 

CRAWFORD,  William  Henry,  American 
educator:  b.  Wilton  Centre.  111..  6  Oct.   1855. 


After  five  years'  pastoral  worit  in  the  Methodist 


ministry  he  became  professor  of  the  history  of 
theology  in  Gammon  Theological  Seminary 
1889-93.  In  1893  he  was  elected  president  of 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.  He  was 
one  of  the  judges  (o  select  the  names  for  the 
Hail  of  Fame  in  New  York.  Has  publications 
include  'Life  of  Savonarola'  (lw)6) :  'The 
Church  and  the  Slums'  (1908);  and  'Thobum 
and  India'   (1909). 

CRAWFORD    NOTCH,    the    picturesque 

Ess  in  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire, 
tween  Mounts  Webster  and  Wiley,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  Saco  River, 
which  flows  through  the  notch. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  Ind,  city  and 
county-seat  of  Montgomery  County,  on  Sugar 
Creek  and  the  (Chicago,  (Ilevelan<I,  Cincinnati 
and  Saint  Louis  and  the  Vandalia  and  Uonon 
Route  railroads,  44  miles  west  of  Indianapolis. 
It  is  the  trade  centre  of  an  extensive  aKncul- 
tural  region,  with  annual  dealings  of  $3,500,000. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Wabash  College  and  contains  a 
fine  courthouse,  a  community  house  for  women, 
a  country  club  and  a  Carnegie  library.  The  city 
is  the  home  of  live  insurance  companies,  has 
manufactures  of  matches,  paving  bncks,  burial 
furnishings,  flour,  foundry  products,  lumber, 
metal  polish,  barbed  wire,  etc.  Settled  in  1822, 
Crawfordsville  was  incorporated  in  1865  and  is 
governed  under  a  charter  of  that  date,  which 
provides  for  a  mayor^lected  eveiy  four  years, 
and  a  city  council.  The  clectricnght  plant  is 
owned  by  the  ci^.  Crawfordsville  was  the 
home  of  Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  author  of  'Ben 
Hur,>  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected. 
Pop.  10,000. 

CRAWFURD,  Oswald  John  Frederick, 
English  author:  b.  London,  18  March  1834;  d. 
Montreux,  31  Jan.  1909.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford  and  after  serving  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office  was  Engli^  consul  at 
Oporto,  Porttigal,  1867-^91.  Poet,  novelist,  es- 
s^st  and  anthologist,  among  his  works  are 
'Ttavels  in  Portugal,  by  fohn  Latouehe> ; 
'Round  the  Calendar  in  Portugal';  'Portugal: 
Old  and  New';  'British  Comic  tlramatists' ; 
'Lyrical  Verse  from  Eliiabeth  to  Victoria' ; 
'Four  Poets'  (1899) ;  'Two  Masques,'  a  book 
of  verse;  and  the  novels.  'The  World  We  Live 
In> ;  'Beyond  the  Seas' ;  *Sylvi*  Arden' ;  'The 
New  Order.' 

CRAWLSY,  Bdmnnd  Albern,  BapUst 
educationist:  b.  1799;  d.  1880.  He  was  graduated 
at  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
called  to  die  lar.  Later  be  entered  the  Baptist 
ministiy;  in  1837  was  a  candidate  for  a  chair 
in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  but  his  claims 
were  rejected  hy  the  dominant  Presbyterian  ele- 
ment on  the  board  of  that  institution ;  and 
thereafter  he  became  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  principal  of  Queen's  (afterward  Acadia) 
College,  Wolfville,  estabtistied  by  the  Baptist 
community  of  Nova  Scotia. 

CRAWSHAW,  kri'shi,  WOUun  Henry, 
American  educator:  b.  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  6  Nov. 
1861.  He  was  graduated  at  Co^te  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1887,  and  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  there  the  same  year. 
Since  1897  he  has  also  been  dean  of  the  college 
faculty.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Colgate  Universi^,  1889;  LJtt.D.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1909;  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Syra- 
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versity.  England,  1900-01;  travekd  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Holland,  Balgiiiiu,  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  North  Africa; 
jnember  National  Inslilute  of  Social  Science; 
acting  president  of  Colgate  University,  1897- 
99,  1907,  1908;  president  pro  tempore,  1908- 
09.  He  has  published  'The  Interpretation  of 
Literature*  (1896);  'The  Literary  Interpreta- 
tion of  Life>  (ISw) ;  and  an  edition  ol  Dry- 
den's  'Palamon  and  Arcitc'  (1898)  ;  'The  Mak- 
ing of  English  Literature'   (1907), 

CRAYSR,  krfyer,  Gupv,  Flemish  painter: 
b.  Antwerp  1582;  d.  1669.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Raphael  Coxide,  and  became,  by  the  study  of 
nature,  one  of  the  greatest  historical  and  por- 
trait painters.  At  the  Spanish  court  in  BnisscU 
be  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  Ferdi- 
nand, brother  oi  the  king,  and  received  a  pen- 
sion. He  established  himself  in  Ghent,  where  he 
constantljr  executed  works  for  the  court,  labor- 
ing with  industry  and  perseverance  till  his  86th 
year.  The  city  of  Ghent  alone  had  21  altar- 
pieces  by  him.  In  Flanders  and  Brabant  are 
raanj;  of  his  worits  and  some  of  his  pictures 
are  in  the  public  collections  at  Vienna  and 
Munich.  His  painting  are  praised  for  fidelity 
to  nature,  excellent  drawings  and  a  colorinj; 
approaching  the  manner  of  Vandyke,  He  main- 
tained a  certain  excellence  in  composition  and 
execution,  in  spite  of  his  great  productivity. 
He  was  strongly  influenced  by  his  friend  Ru- 
bens. Among  the  best  known  are  'The  Four 
Crowned  Mar^rs'  (Lille  Museum)  ;  six  pic- 
tures representing  the  entrance  of  the  Cardinal 
infant  (Ghent)  ;  'Alexander  and  Diogenes' 
(Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York) ;  'The 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,*  'Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds'  (Brussels  Museum);  'Decapi- 
tation of  St,  John  the  Baptist*  (Ghent  Cathe- 
dral); 'Martyrdom  of  St  Blasius*  (1668, 
Ghent  Mnsemn).  His  most  important  pujiil 
was  Jan  van  Cleve.  Consult  MaeterlincK,  in 
'Bulletin  de  la  Socifti  d'Histoire  et  d'Arch«- 
ologie  de  Gand>  (Ghent  !900), 

CRAYFISH,  or  CRAWFISH  (Fr.  icre- 
visse,  so  not  connected  with  "fish"),  a  fresh- 
water crustacean  of  the  family  Axtacida,  order 
Decapoda.  They  are  known  l^  their  large  size, 
lobster-like  shape,  the  abdomen  being  as  long 
as  the  cepbalothorax,  and  ending  in  a  broad 
tail-fin.  The  first  pair  of  legs  end  in  large 
claws  (chelal,  not  so  large  in  proportion  as 
those  of  the  lobster,  and  those  of  each  leg  are 
nearly  equal  in  size.  Crayfish  attain  a  length 
ot  three  to  six  inches  and  li«  in  streams  or 
ditches,  sometimes  abounding  in  great  numbers. 
They  dig  holes  in  the  banks,  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  yard  in  depth,  probably^  like  the  lobster, 
using  their  big  daws  for  this  purpose.  They 
Uc  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrow  with  their 
claws  extended  ready  to  scire  any  passinu  in- 
sects, snails,  tadpoles  or  frogs,  and  sometimes 
larger  animals,  and,  like  the  lobster,  they  will 
not  refuse  carrion  and  occasionally  feed  on  suc- 
culent roots.  The  European  crayfish  spawns  in 
the  early  spring,  the  eggs  batching  in  May  and 
June,  As  in  all  fresh- water  Crustacea  the 
young  are  hatched  in  the  form  of  the  parent, 
there  being  no  metamorphosis,—  in  other  words, 
development  is  direct.  As  in  the  lobster,  if  an 
antenna  or  leg  is  lost  it  is  gradually  renewed, 
growing  at  every  molt.     For  some  time  after 


they   are   hatched   the  young   adhere   by   the 

hooked  end  of  their  claws  to  the  swinimerets 
of  the  mother,  and  are  carried  about  under 
cover  of  her  abdomen.  During  this  period  the 
young  crayfish  are  very  sluggish,  and  take  no 
food,  bein^  nourished  by  the  food-yolk  still 
persisting  in  the  front  part  of  the  body.  The 
European  crayfish  molts  eight  times  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year  and  five  times  during 
its  second  year;  in  the  third  year  only  twice, 
that  is,  in  ][uly  and  September.  At  a  greater 
age  than  this  the  females  moult  only  once  and 
the  males  twice  a  year. 

The  crayfish  of  the  Old  World  beloi^  to  the 
genus  Ailacus,  while  those  of  North  America 
east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  belong  to  the  genus 
Camhams,  the  latter  differing  by  the  absence 
of  gills  on  the  fifth  or  last  pair  of  legs.  An 
interesting  feature  in  geographical  distribution 
is  the  occurrence  of  halt  a  dozen  species  of  the 
European  gcmis  Astocui  in  the  streams  drainii^ 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  British  Columbia  to 
California.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Guatemala,  there  occur  be- 
tween 30  and  40  species  of  Cambarvs.  These 
extend  to  eastern  New  York  west  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  a  single  species  (C  barloni) 
occurs  under  stones  in  certain  lakes  of  northern 
Maine  as  also  In  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Great 
LakeSj  extending  southward  to  KentucI?  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  presence  of  the  Eurasian  Astacuj  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  indicates  their  gradual  migration 
from  eastern  Asia,  at  a  time  when  Bering  Strait 
was  dry  land.  In  certain  characters  the  Amur- 
land  and  Japanese  Asiaci  differ  from  the  Ponto- 
Caspian  and  the  west  American  Aitaci  and 
approach  the  Cambari  of  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica. This  is  also  paralleled  in  the  distribution 
of  many  plants  and  insects. 

The  family  to  which  the  crayfish  belongs 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  Jurassic  Period,  and  m 
Europe  Astaci  first  appear  in  the  Upper  Creta- 
cean.  In  North  America  fossil  Astaci  {Cant- 
barm  primemes)  occur  in  the  Lower  Tertiary 
beds  of  the  western  border  of  Wyoming.  Cope 
discovered  fosMl  Asiaci  in  the  late  Pliocene 
beds  of  Idaho.  Astacut  probably  originated  in 
western  America,  since  it  is  found  fossil 
throughout  the  Tertiary. 

Crayfishes  are  of  no  little  economic  import- 
ance from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  thdr 
extensive  fossorial  operations  they  undermine 
dams,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  inundations 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  breaks  in  the 
levees  may  be  due  largely  to  the  mining  habits 
of  these  animals.  For  the  blind  crayfish  see  ' 
Cave- DWELLING  Animals.  Consult  Fisher, 
"Crayfish  as  Crop  Destroyers'  in  'Year  Book 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture' (Washington  1912)  ;  Huxley,  'The  Cray- 
fish' (London  1887) ;  Ha^n,  'Monograph  of 
the  North  American  Astaddx*  (in  the  'Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology.'  No.  III.  Cambridge  1870); 
"Revision  of  the  Astacid»*  (in  'Memoirs  of  Ae 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,*  Vol  X, 
No.  4,  Cambridge,  Mass..  1885)  ;  and  for  habits 
and  uses,  Rathbun,  'Piling  Industries  of  the 
United  States'  (1884);  Sterle,  'The  Crayfish 
of  Missouri'  (Cincinnati  1902). 
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CRAYON— CREASY 


CRAYON,  a  colored  pencil  consisting. of  a 
cylinder  of  fine  pipe-etay  colored  with  a  pig- 
ment. Elack  crayons  are  colored  with  plum- 
bago or  made  of  Italian  black  chalk.  A  white 
crayon  is  a  cy Under  of  chalk,  common  in 
Europe  and  America.  Red  chalk  is  found  in 
France,  It  is  made  from  an  ochery  clay,  i.e.,  one 
containing  much  iron  oxide.  The  holder  is  a 
porte-crayon.  Crayons  are  said  to  have  been 
made  in  France  in  1422.  It  is  hard  to  say  how 
long  ago  charcoal,  chalk  and  odierous  earths 
were  used.  Colored  crayons  are  used_for 
pas  lei- drawing  and   are  quicker  and  softer 


effect    than    oils   ( 


:oloi 


Their   dis- 


.0  easily  that  it  is  practically  impossit 

them  for  sketching,  and  Hiey  must  be  kept 
under  plass.  In  lithography,  a  crayon  is  a 
composition  formed  as  a  pencil  and  used  for 
drawing  upon  lithographic  Stones.  It  is  of  a 
soapy  nature,  consisting  of  soap,  wax,  resins 
and  lampblack,  melted,  and  sometimes  burned, 
together.  Pastel  is  made  by  mixing  chalk  and 
coloring  materials  with  gum  water  in  order  to 
form  a  paste.  The  vegetable  colors  used  are 
tumeric,  htmus,  saffron  and  sap  green,  but 
should  in  every  case  be  free  from  acid,  as  the 
latter  reacts  on  the  chalk.  Vienna  white,  puri- 
fied chalk,  is  also  used  by  artists.  Bnan^on 
chalk  and  French  chalk  are  popular  names  for 
soapstone,  which  is  very  different  from  chalk 
,in  Its  composition,  being  a  silicate  of  magnesia. 
CRAZY  HORSE,  a  leader  of  the  Southern 
Sionx,  who  refused  to  be  confined  to  the 
reservations  and  who  made  war  gainst  the 
Crows,  the  Mandan  and  the  whites.  He  and 
Sitting  Bull  were  the  two  foremost  leaders  of 
the  Sioux  War  which  broke  out  in  1875.  This 
Indian  outbreak  was  due  to  several  causes, 
chief  of  which  was  the  occupancy  of  the  Black 
Hills  by  the  whiles.  General  Reynolds  that 
same  winter  surprised  the  camp  of  Crazy  Horse, 
but  the  band  succeeded  in  retreating  with  com- 
paratively small  loss,  in  a  storm.  A  little  later 
Crazy  Horse  with  a  strong  band  of  Sioux  and 
Cheyenne  compelled  the  forces  of  General 
Crook  to  retreat.  He  then  strenRthened  his 
"band  by  Indians  from  the  different  reservations, 
which  were  filled  with  a  seething  unrest  by  his 
axents.  Others  from  the  reservations  joined 
Sitting  Bull  in  Dakota.  The  forces  of  the  two 
leaders  joined,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Sitting  Bull  they  annihilated  the  forces  of 
General  Custer  at  the  tiattle  of  the  Little  Big- 
horn River  in  Motitana  (25  June  1876).  For 
'  over  a  year  the  united  bands  held  the  country 
.in  terror,  TTie  following  winter  Gen.  Nelson 
A.  Miles  marched  against  them,  whereupon  the 
two  Indian  bands  separated.  General  Macken- 
zie followed  Crazy  Horse  and  defeated  his 
band  on  the  Tongue  River,  and  Miles  followed 
the  retreating  Indians  to  the  Bighorn  Moun- 
tains, where  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
won  any  victory  over  them,  thanks  to  the  skilful 
management  of  Crazy  Horse,  even  though  he 
used  artillery  against  them  effectively.  How- 
ever, the  pressure  on  the  Indians  from  all 
sides  became  so  great  that  Crazy  Horse  widi 
2.000  warriors  surrendered  the  following  spring. 
Suspected  of  attempting  to  stir  up  more  trouble 
he  was  arrested  (7  Sept.  1877),  In  attempting 
to  escape  he  was  shot  by  the  guard.  Consult 
Hodge,     'Handbook    of    American     Indians' 


(Washington  !910) ;  Miles,  "Personal  Recollec- 
tions >   (1896). 

CRAZY-WEED,  a  common  name  in  the 
prairie  Stales  for  species  of  vetch  {Astragalus) 
of  the  pea  famiJy.  They  are  herbs  with  purple 
or  _yeHowish  purple  flowers,  growing  on  the 
prairies  from  Nebraska  ana  Colorado  south- 
ward to  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  They  receive 
the  name  of  crazy-weed  from  the  effect  they 
have  upon  cattle  when  eaten  by  them.  Another 
common  name  is  loco-weed,  from  which  arises 
a  local  term  for  an  insanely  acting  person,  who 
is  said  to  be  locoed.  The  same  common  names 
are  applied  to  Oxytre'pis  iamberli,  which  grows 
northward  from  Minnesota  to  British  Colum- 
bia and  south  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

CREAM  NUT.     See  Brazil  Nut. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  a  white,  crystal- 
line compound  of  tartaric  acid  (q.v.)  and 
potassium.  Tartaric  acid  is  dibasic,  its  molecule 
containiiw  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  that  are 
replaceable  by  metals.  Cream  of  tartar  is  the 
substance  that  is  formed  when  only  one  of 
these  typical  h^^drogen  atoms  is  replaced  by 
^tassium;  and  it  is  therefore  known  to  chem- 
ists as  hydrogen  potassium  tartrate,  or  actd 
potassium  tartrate,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
normal  potassium  tartrate,  in  which  both  of  the 
typical  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  acid  are  renlaccd 
t^  potassium.  Cream  of  tartar  is  obtained  from 
argol  (q.v.),  which  forms  about  vats  or  cades 
in  which  wine  is  undergoing  fermentation.  The 
argol  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the  solution 
decolorized  by  albumin  or  animal  charcoal,  the 
cream  of  tartar  being  then  extracted  by  evap- 
oration and  crystal Jization,  and  purified  by 
rccrystallization.  Cream  of  tartar  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  it  does  not  dissolve  as  freely  as  the 
other  familiar  compounds  of  potassium.  It  con- 
stitutes the  chief  commercial  source  of  tartaric 
acid  and  its  compounds,  and  is  used  in  medicine 
to  some  extent  The  best  baking  powders 
consist  of  cream  of  tartar  mixed  with  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  the  proportion  of  the  relative 
molecular  weights  of  the  two  substances.  These 
salts  do  not  act  upon  each  other  when  <hy, 
but  when  they  are  moistened  they  combine  to 
produce  the  normal  tartrate  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  with  the  formation  of  water  and  the 
liberation  of  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  formula 
of  cream  of  tartar  is  KH.CO.,  and  that  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  is  HNaCOt  The  reaction 
that  occurs  is  represented  by  the  equation 
HNaCCJ,  -(-  KH,C.O,—H,0  -fC0,4-KNaH.C:.O^ 
the  last  formula  on  the  ri^t  being  that  of  the 
normal  tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassium.  The 
csrbon  dioxide  gas  that  is  liberated  in  the  re- 
action is  retained  by  the  dou^  or  batter  with 
which  the  baking  powder  is  mixed  and  serves 
to  make  it  porous,  or  'light.* 

CREAMERIES,  Co-operative.  See  Daisy 
Industky.    . 

CREAMERY.    See  Dairy  Imditstmy. 

CREASOTE,  a  variant  spelling  of  creo- 
sote (q.v.). 

CREASY,  Sir  Edward  Shepherd,  Eridish 
historian:  b.  Bexley,  Kent,  12  Sept  1812;  d. 
London,  27  Jan.  1878.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge.  He  became  Fellow  of 
King's  College.  Cambridge,  in  1834;  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1837.  He  was  for 
about  20  years  a  member  of  the  home  c' 
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In  1840  he  was  Mipointed  professor  of  history 
at  the  London  UniTcrsity,  and  in  1860  was 
knighted  and  made  cfaiefjustice  of  Ceylon, 
His  principal  works  arc  'The  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  British  Con»titution>  (1834)  ;  'The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World'  (1851), 
a  book  famous  in  both  England  and  America. 
Less  blown,  though  still  of  considerable  merit, 
are  his  'Imjwnat  and  Colonial  ^institutions  of 
the  Britannic  Empire' ;  a  'History  of  the  Otto- 
man Turks>  (iaS4-56);  a  'Historical  and 
Critics]  Account  of  the  Several  Invasions  of 
England':  'The  Old  Love  and  the  New,'  a 
novel;  and  a  'History  of  England*  (186^70). 

CKEATINS,  kre'4-tln,  or  KREATINE,  a 
crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance  having  ^e 
formula  CiHiNtOi  +  HiO,  and  known  to  chem- 
ists as  "methyl  guanido  acetic  acid."  It  exists 
in  the  muscular  flesh  of  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles and  fishes,  and  also,  in  smaller  quantities, 
in  brain-tissue  and  in  urine.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  chopping  up  lean  muscular  flesh 
(freed  from  fat),  rubbing  it  with  water  at 
about  140'  F.  and  removing  the  water  by 
pressure.  The  liquid  so  obtained  is  heated  on 
a  water  bath  to  coagulate  the  albumin  and  then 
strained.  Sub-acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the 
filtrate  so  long  as  it  snves  a  precipitate,  excess 
of  lead  is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  on  a  water  bath. 
Crystals  of  creatine  then  separate  out,  the 
yield  being  larger  if  two  or  three  volumes  of 
alcohol  are  added.  The  crystals  are  re- 
dissolved,  decolorized  by  filtration  through  ani- 
mal charcoal  and  purified  by  recrystal ligation. 
Creatine  crystalliies  in  monoclinic  priuns  con- 
taining one  molecule  of  water.  Its  aqueoui' 
solution  has  a  bitter  taste  and  is  strongly  al- 
kaline to  litmus.  With  silver  nitrate  it  ^ves 
a  white  prcdtutate,  which  is  soluble  in  caustic 
potash.  If  1  small  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  is 
added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  creatine,  to- 
gether with  jnst  sufficient  caustic  potash  to  dis- 
solve the  precipitate  formed,  the  solution  pres- 
endy  solidifies  to  a  transparent  gelatinous  mass, 
which,  when  heated,  deposits  metallic  silver. 
Creatine  is  dissolved  by  strong  adds,  losing  one 
molecule  of  water  and  becommg  converted  into 
creatinine.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  baryta  water  yielding  sarcosine  (CJI.NO,) 
and  urea  (CHJiiO).  Creatine  may  be  pre- 
pared synthetically  by  allowing  an  alcoholic  or 
aqueous  solution  of  sarcosine  and  cyanamide, 
CN.NHi,  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  crystals 
of  creatine  separating  out  as  the  evaporation 
proceeds.    See  also  CsEAnNitfE. 

CREATININE,  or  KREATININB,  a 
crystalline  substance  having  die  chemical  form- 
ula CH.NiO,  and  closely  allied  to  creatine 
(q.v.),  from  which  substance  if  may  be  ob- 
tamed  by  the  removal  of  one  molecule  of  water 
by  the  action  of  mineral  acids  or  dehydrating 
agents.  It  may  also  be  prepared  directly  from 
human  urine,  though,  according  to  Johnson, 
sli^t  differences  exist  between  the  substances 
cAtained  from  creatine  and  from  urine;  for 
example,  both  rednce  Fehling's  solution,  but 
the  creatinine  prepared  directly  from  urine  has 
a  reducing  power  about  20  per  cent  greater 
than  that  prepared  from  creatine.  Differences 
in  solubili^  are  aha  said  to  exist.  Creatinine 
crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  may  be  anhydrous 
or  may  contain  two  molecules  of  water.     It 


is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  its  solution  being 
neutral  to  litmus  according  to  some  authorities, 
but  alkaline  according  to  others.  It  forms  well- 
crystallized  sails  with  adds,  and  in  alkaline 
solution  it  slowly  takes  up  water  and  becomes 
transformed  into  creatine.  Physiolt^cally, 
creatinine  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  denvative 
from    creatine ;    for,    according   to    Catpente: 


the   former  predominates  in  the  urine,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.' 

CREATION  (Lai.  creatio,  from  creare, 
to  create).  The,  Creation  is  the  act  of  creating 
or  bringing  into  existence,  also  something 
created  or  caused  to  exist ;  specifically,  the  act 
of  bringing  into  existence  the  universe,  likewise 
the  universe  itself.  The  Old  Testament  account 
of  the  creation  contained  in  Genesis  i-ii,  4  (first 
clause),  is  received  by  those  who  accept  the 
literal  authority  of  the  Bible.  Genesis  li,  4-7 
(second  dause),  contains,  according  to  many 
of  the  later  biblical  critics,  another  and  quite 
distinct  narrative  of  the  creation.  According  to 
the  first  and  generally  accepted  account,  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  in  the  course 
of  six — or,  induding  the  rest-day,  seven  —  suc- 
cessive days.  On  the  first  dav  he  created  light, 
and  called  the  light  day  and  the  darkness  night ; 
on  the  second  day  he  made  the  firmament  and 
divided  the  waters ;  on  the  third  day  appeared 
the  diy  land,  while  the  waters  were  gathered 
together  in  seas,  and  plants  began  to  grow  upon 
the  earth;  on  the  fourth  day  uie  lights  were  set 
in  the  firmament;  on  the  fifth  day  doA  created 
aquatic  and  bird  life ;  on  the  sixth  day  he  made 
land  animals  and  created  man.  On  the  seventh 
day  GoA  rested  from  his  work,  and  from  this 
part  of  the  account  came  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  having  been  hallowed  for  man  by 
the  example  and  decree  of  God  himself.  Van- 
ous  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  this  nar- 
rative into  harmony  with  the  discoveries  and 
speculations  of  modern  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical thou^t:  but  at  die  present  lime  there 
appears  to  be  a  feeling,  as  well  among  scholars 
as  among  people  at  large,  that  such  endeavors 
can  only  be  unprofitable ;  while  the  record  of 
primitive  theonzing  upon  the  origin  of  the 
world  may  well  be  left  to  tel)  its  own  story, 
however  variously  interpreted,  to  the  modem 

Other  andent  cosmogonies  have  long  en- 
gaged Ihe  attention  of  students,  and  in  die 
different  early  accounts  of  creation  brought  to 
light  from  the  literary  and  monumental  re- 
mains of  antiquity  much  valuable  material  has 
been  found  for  the  study  of  comparative  records 
bearing  upon  histo^  and  religion.  Among  the 
old  cosmogonies,  that  contained  in  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  legend  of  creation  is  espe- 
cially interesting,  from  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  itself  and  the  account  above  given  from 
the  book  of  (^nesis.  The  two  are  variously 
regarded  by  specialists,  some  treating  them  as 
independent  variants  of  one  original  tradition 
or  myth,  while  others  hold  that  the  narrative 
of  Genesis  is  a  borrowing  from  the  Babylontan 

II  is  now  more  than  30  years  since  the 
learned  world  was  startled  by  the  annotmce- 
ment  that  Ass^ologists  had  discovered  a 
remarkable  version  of  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  dosc4y  resembled  the  main  narra- 
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tive  of  Genesis,  and  appeared  to  be  based  upon 
the  archetype  irom  which  one  of  the  earliest 
editors  or  writers  of  the  Hexatcuch  drew  many 
of  his  statements.  The  credit  of  the  discovery 
of  the  cuneiform  creation  records  in  the  British 
Museum  belongs,  undoubtedly,  to  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson.     L.  W.  King,  of  the  British  Mu- 


by  Rawlinson.  As  the  result  of  his  labors  we 
are  able  to  form  a  connected  idea  of  the  whole 
of  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  creation.  For- 
merly only  21  tablets  and  fragments  inscribed 
with  portions  of  the  legend  were  known,  but 
now  no  less  than  49  ieparale  tablets  and  frag- 
ments have  been  identified  as  containing  por- 
tions of  the  cuneiform  texts  of  the 
series,  and  the  details  of  the  stoiy  can 
followed  consecutively. 

The  ^reat  Babylonian  poem  of  crea 

divided  into  seven  sections,  or  tablets,  and  the 
whole  work  was  known  by  the  title  'Enuma 
£Ush,>  which  also  forms  the  openinr  words 
of  the  text.  It  contained  994  lines.  Each  of 
the  seven  sectioi 

lines,  and  each  !. 

the  events  of  one  'day*  of  i 
cult  not  to  think  tlut  such  artificial  divisions 
of  the  legend  indicate  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  comparatively  late  recension  of  it,  and  this 
may  well  be  the  case  when  we  remember  that 
the  oldest  copies  of  it  which  we  possess  date 
from  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal  (668-626  B.C.) ; 
no  one  who  lakes  the  trouble  to  read  the  seven 
tablets  and  who  is  familiar  with  ancient  cos- 
mogonies and  theo^onies  will  have  the  slightest 
doiUit  that  the  origmal  form  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  history  of  creation  is  many  thou- 
sands of  years  old.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Semitic  Babj'lonians  were  only  the  borrowers 
and  not  the  mventors  of  this  remarkable  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  all  things,  according  to 
the  legend,  Apsu  and  Tiamat  were  water  deities 
and  ^pified  chaos;  to  these  were  bom  Lahmu 
and  Lahamn,  and  later  appeared  An^ar  and 
Kishar,  and  still  later  Anu  and  other  gods  came 
into  being.  One  of  the  fragments  of  the  first 
Ubiet  mentions  the  birth  of  Nudimmud  (Ea), 
and  shows  that  Marduk,  who  is  made  to  take 
the  leading  part  in  the  later  tablets  of  creation, 
was  supposed  to  be  in  existence,  like  Mummu 
and  Gaga.  In  the  earlier  episodes  of  the  crea- 
tion story,  it  is  Ea  and  not  Marduk  who  is  the 
hero,  and  it  was  Apsu,  a  god  of  chaos,  who  re- 
belied  against  the  gods.  Apsu  disliked  the  new 
order  of  things  and  the  creation  of  the  universe 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  beings  who 
formed  members  of  the  new  world  disturbed  his 
peace  and  rest ;  as  soon  as  he  had  made  up  Lis 
mind  as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen,  he  called 
Mtmunu,  his  minister,  and  with  him  went  to 
Tiamat  and  took  counsel  with  her,  and  com- 
plained that  *he  could  ^et  rest  neither  by  day 
nor  by  night."  The  putting  of  the  house  of  the 
world  into  order  by  the  gods  destroyed  his 
peace  of  mind.  Of  the  conflict  which  took 
place  between  Ea  and  Apsu  and  his  ally  Mummu 
we  know  little,  but  that  the  great  god  did  not 
succeed  in  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  Apsu 
and  his  allies  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  later, 
Anshar  found  it  necessary  to  exhort  Marduk  to 
do  battle  with  Tiamat.  Marduk  slew  her  and 
Split  her  body  into  halves.  The  actual  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  tgr  Marduk  begins 


toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  tablet,  where  it  is 
said  that  one-half  of  the  body  of  Tiamat  fonned 
a  covering  for  heaven,  and  that  Marduk,  having 
formed  &shara,  made  the  great  trinity  of  Anu, 
Bet  and  £a  to  dwell  therein. 

In  the  &fth  tablet  we  hear  of  the  fixing  of 
the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  the  founding  of 
the  year,  etc,  and  it  seems  as  if  this  lection 
contained  an  account  of  the  creation  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  sixth  ubIet  told  the  stoiv  of  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  and  it  seems  as  if  MardiJc  made 
man  with  the  view  both  of  pimirfiing  the  gods 
and  of  providing  a  creatnre  who  ^onld  at  all 
times  worship  hun.  Marduk,  or  Bel,  instructed 
Ea  to  cut  oS  his  (Marduk's)  head,  and  the  man 
was  formed  out  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
the  god's  body.  Marduk  is  made  to  tell  Ea 
that  he  intends  to  create  man  from  his  own 
blood  and  from  the  "bone*  which  he  will  create. 
The  Assyrian  word  for  'bone*  is  issimlu,  whidi 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Wfw- 
■bone,"  which  occurs  in  Genesis  ii,  23,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  account  of  the  creation  of  woman. 

The  creation  of  man  was  the  final  act  of 
creation,  and  when  this  was  accomplished,  the 
gods  assen^led  in  their  council  chamber  in 
Upshukldnaku,  with  Marduk  at  their. head,  and 
the^  sung  to  him  a  hymn  of  ^rabe,  the  text  of 
which  forms  the  seventh  section  of  the  creation 
story  and  contains  50  addresses  to  the  ^d. 
How  Marduk  managed  to  survive  his  decapita- 
tion is  not  told  us,  and  we  can  only  surmise  that 
he  met  the  gods  in  their  counul  chamber  in 
some  sort  of  spiritual  body.  The  parallels 
which  may  be  drawn  between  parts  of  this 
legend  and  the  book  of  Genesis  are  taken  by 
'many  scholars  to  prove  that  the  Jews  t>orrowed 
lar^e  portions  of  their  religious  literature  from 
their  kinsmen,  the  Babylonians,  and  that  the 
seven  days  of  creation  were  imagined  long  be- 
fore the  days  of  Abraham.  Consult  Johns,  C. 
H.  W.,  'A  short  bibliography  of  woi^  on  the 
Babylonian  stories  of  creation  and  the  flood' 
(Manchester,  England,  1913);  Ball,  Sir  R.  S., 
'The  Earth's  Beginning'  (New  York  1902) ; 
Bergson,  H.,  'Creative  Evolution'  (New  York 
1911);  Hastings,  H.  L.,  'Was  Moses  Mistaken? 
or  Creation  and  Evolution*  (Boston  IfKlS) ; 
Muss-Amolt,  W.,  'The  cuneiform  account  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Deluce'  (Chicago  1994) ; 
Gridley,  A.  L.,  'The  first  c^upter  of  Genesis  as 
the  rode  foimdation  for  science  and  religion' 
(Boston  1913). 

CREATION  OF  HAN.  See  Mak,  Chris- 
tian AUTHBOPOUXJY, 

CRBATIONISU.  (!)  In  theology,  the 
doctrine  that  a  soul  is  speciolljr  created  for  each 
human  fcetus  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  in  the 
womb;  apposed  to  Traducianism,  which  teaches 
that  die  souls  of  children  as  well  as  their 
bodies  are  begotten  W  reproduction  from 
the  substance  of  the  parents;  and  to  Infusicn- 
ism,  which  holds  that  souls  are  pre-existent, 
and  that  a  soul  is  divinely  infused  into  each 
human  fcetus  as  soon  as  it  is  fonned  by  gen- 
eration. Manv  theologians,  however,  regard 
the  mode  of  the  soul's  coming  into  bnng  as  a 
part  of  the  mysteiy  which  envelops  the  whole 
subject  of  the  existence  aiKl  transmission  of 
life.  (2)  a  term  for  that  theory  of  the  origin 
of  man  which  is  opposed  to  evolutionism  (see 
Evolution)  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  all 
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CRiftBILLON,  Icti-be-yoA,  CUnde  Prosper 

JolTOt  de,  French  novelist:  b.  Paris,  14  Fd). 
707;  d.  there,  12  April  1777.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Cribillon 
(q.v.^,  and  snoceeded  as  iit  author  in  an  age  of 
Itcentioiisnesi.  For  his  theological  allusions  in 
his  novels,  especially  concerning  the  papal  bull 
'Uniscnitus,'  he  was  imprisoned  in  tne  Bastile 
and  DanMied  frxnn  Pans  for  five  years.  By 
the  subtleties  with  wUch  he  excuses  licentious 
principles,  Cribillon  ocinlributed  to  diffuse  a 
general  oomiption  of  manners,  before  confioed 
to  the  higher  circles  of  Parisian  society.  His 
own  morals,  however,  appear  to  have  been  the 
opposite  of  those  which  he  portrayed,  and  we 
are  told  of  his  cheerfuJcess,  his  rectitude  of 
principle  and  his  blame4ess  life.  He  married 
Ladv  StaffonL  an  Engiish  woman,  to  whom  he 
dis^Iaved  a  fiddity  remarkable  at  this  decadent 
period.  Of  his  worics  the  best  are  'Lettres  de 
U  Marquise'  (1732);  «Taniai  et  N^adarni' 
(IcM  licentious,  but  full  of  now  unintelligible 
allusions) ;  'Les  egarements  du  cceur  et  de 
resprit'  (1736);  'Le  Sopha'  (1745).  It  is  still 
a  disputed  point  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
tlie  *L«ttres  de  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour.' 
Consult  Atnanton,  C.  H.,  'Particularitis  sur  les 
deux  CribiUon'  (Paris  1835). 

CR^BILLOH,  Prosper  Joylot  dc,  French 
dramatist:  k  Dijon,  France,  15  Feb.  1674:  d. 
Pari&  17  June  17^.  His  first  piece,  'La  Mart 
des  Enfants  de  Brute,'  was  rejected  by  die 
^yers.  His  'Idominie'  was  brought  upon 
the  stage  in  1705.  The  faults  of  the  jday  were 
overlooked  in  consideration  of  the  youth  of  the 
author  and  the  promisim 
played,  and  his  talents  at 
his  'Atrie,'  in  1707,  were  loudly  applauded.  A 
taste  for  unnatural  declamation  had  been  ex- 
cited by  Comeille's  tragedy,  'Rodogune,'  and 
this  manner  was  carried  to  excess  by  Crebillon 
in  the  'Antrie.'  In  1709  appeared  his  'Electrt,' 
which  is  as  declamatory  and  as  intricate  as  his 
earlier  plays;  yet  it  suited  the  taste  of  the  age. 
His  ckef-d'auvre,  at  least  according  to  La 
Harpe,  is  his  'Rhadamiste'  (1711).  In  ei^ 
da^    the     'Rhadamlste'    passed    thro     ' 


thought,  therefoie,  thatlie«)uld  not  ■ 

self  too  much  in  scenes  of  horror.  'Xerxes' 
(1714)  exceeded  in  this  respect  all  that  he  bad 
before  written,  but  soon  disappeared  from  the 
stage.  'Senuramis*  (1717)  was  severely  cen- 
sured, but  'Pyn-hus*  appeared  in  1726  ard  met 
with  a  good  reception,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tioii  of  the  author,  who,  in  this  work,  had  ab- 
stained from  the  frightful  and  the  shocking. 
When  Uadame  de  Pompadour  wished  to 
humble  Voltaire,  Cr6billon  was  bought  of  as  a 
fit  instrument  for  her  purpose.  The  king  gave 
him  Ac  office  of  censor  of  the  police,  a  yearly 
pension  of  1,000  francs,  and  an  a[^intment  in 
the  libraiy.  Thus  freed  from  pecumary  anxiety, 
he  finished  his  'Catiline,'  vmich  was  repre- 
sented in  1749  with  all  the  pomp  that  the  court 
theatre  oould  <tisplay.  To  make  some  atone- 
ment to  the  character  of  Cicero,  thought  to 
have  been  wronged  in  his  'Catiline,'  he  wrote 
at  76  itie  'Triumvirate,  or  the  Death  of  Gcero,' 
which  mis  brought  upon  the  stage  in  his  Slst 


m 

year.  The  defects  of  this  piece  were  oveP- 
locdEed,  from  respect  to  die  age  of  the  author. 
In  general  Crtbillon  shows  none  of  the  true 
elevation  of  the  tragic  ait,  but  only  an  imita- 
tion, sometimes  a  hamiy  one,  of  the  manner 
struck  out  by  Comeitle.     He  was  a  man  of  a 

nud  and  independent  character,  disdained  to 
ter  the  great,  and  passed  much  of  his  life 
in  a.  cocK&tion  bordering  on  poverty.  In  1731 
be  became  a  member  of  the  Academy.  His 
works  were  edited  best  by  Didot  (1812).  There 
it  a  Life  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Porte,  and  a  fine 
essay  by  Brunetiire  in  'Epoques  de  theatre 
francs.'  Consult  Dutrait,  'Etude  sur  Crfbil- 
lon>  (1895) ;  Amaton,  C.  H,  'Particularitis  sur 
les  deux  CrebtUon'  (1835). 

CR£CHK,  trash  (Fr,  «crib,»  «manger»),  a 
sort  of  puUic  nursery  where,  tor  a  small  pay- 
ment or.  as  in  America,  usually  for  nothing, 
the  duloren  of  women  who  have  to  go  out  to 
work  are  fed,  nursed  and  taken  care  of  during 
the  work  hours  of  die  day. 

CR£CY-SN-P0NTHIEU,  kri-se  6n  poa- 
tyty,  or  CRESSY,  a  viUage  in  the  French  de- 
partment of  Sonune,  on  the  Uaye,  12  miles 
north  of  Mbeville.  Cr£cy  has  a  15th  century 
church  and  is  cdebrated  on  account  of  the  bril- 


army  a  _,  _ 

.  ._     .0,000  men  under  the  command  of  the 

(>>unt  of  Alencon.  In  this  great  battle  oeridied 
die  flower  of  the  French  chivalry,  as  well  as  the 
blind  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  fighting  on 
the  side  of  France.  The  Black  "Prince  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly,  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
^Dt,  and  gained  his  spurs.  After  this  battle, 
tradition  says,  the  Black  Prince  assumed  the 
creat  of  the  skun  king  of  Bohemia,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  ostrich  feathers  with  the  motto 
Ich  dien,  'I  serve,»  but  this  is  more  *an  doubt- 
fuL  The  battle  of  Cr^  was  one  of  the  firvt 
iu  ndiich  cannon  were  used  by  English  troops. 
Pop.  about  1,400.  Consult  .(Jeorge,  'Battles  of 
Englidi  Histoiy'  (New  York  1895);  and 
Oman.  'Histoiy  of  the  Art  of  War'  (London 
1898). 

CRBDSNCS,  a  small  table  placed  near  the 
altar  or  communion  taUe,  at  its  south  side,  on 
wlucb  the  bread  and  wine  intended  for  conse- 
cration are  placed  in  readiness.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  used  eq>ecially  in  the  Roman 
C^tfaohc  and  Episcopal  churdoes.  In  the  Greek 
Churdi  this  is  called  the  Irapeta  protkeieas,  or 
simply  protktsit,  but  is  always  placed  north  of 
the  attar,  usually  in  a  structural  side-chapel. 
It  was  sometimes  used  in  the  Elnglish  Church, 
The  word  is  generally  used  to  denote  a  smalt 
side  table  or  buffet,  on  which  dishes  were  placed 
or  kept  before  meals, 

CREDI,  kri'de,  I/orenzo,  Italian  artist:  b. 
Florence  1459;  d.  there,  12  Jan.  1537.  He  was  a 
fellow  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  school 
of  Verocdiio,  and  so  closely  followed  his  style 
that  some  of  his  copies  of  Leonardo's  woriis 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  orig- 
inals. His  'Holy  Families,'  of  which  he 
painted  a  great  number  for  private  collections, 
are  gracefully  designed  and  highly  finished.  His 
most  esteemed  works  are  a  'Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints  Julian  and  Nicholas,'  now  in 
the  Louvre,  and  the  'Nativity'  at  Florence. 
Two  very  fine  worlts  are  the  'AnmuKiation*  and 
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Cfae  <V«ius>  in  the  Uffixi.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  has  a  'Madenua  Adoring  tbe  Christ 
Child' ;  and  the  Boston  Art  Museum  a  beauti- 
ful boy's  hcsd  He  did  some  sculpture  also, 
being;  designated  by  Verocchio  to  complete  lus 
statue  of  CoUeoni. 

CREDIT,  Economic  and  Public.  In 
political  economv  the  term  credit  is  used  to  sig- 
nify (1)  the  anility  of  a  person  to  secure  a 
sum  of  money  or  its  equivalent  on  a  promise  to 
pay  the  same  sum  or  its  equivalent  at  some  fu- 
ture date;  (2)  claims  for  future  payment  of 
money  or  its  equivalent.  It  implies  confidence 
of  the  creditor  in  the  debtor;  and  the  credit 
system  imi^ies  general  confidence  in  people's 
ability  to  meet  their  obligations.  Credit  may 
also  rest  upon  the  fact  that  a  person  possesses 
readily  salable  commodities,  and  the  extent  of 
credit  may  depend  in  lanfc  degree  on  the  vol- 
ume of  such  merchandise,  though  at  times  per- 
sonal characteristics  greatly  influence  the  line 
of  credit  extended  or  allowed.  In  a  mercantile 
community  credit  is  used  more  extensively  than 
in  an  agricultural  community  since  mercantile 
capital  can  be  converted  into  cash  more  readily 
than  agricultural. 

The  chief  function  of  credit  is  the  transfer- 
ing  of  capital  from  those  who  own  it  to  per- 
sons who  presumably  expect  to  make  a  profit 
that  exceeds  the  interest  on  the  loan  or  in  the 
case  of  goods  sold  on  time  (a  disguised  loan 
transaction)  an  excess  of  price  usually  exacted 
in  credit  sales.  Thus  while  itself  not  a  pro- 
ductive agent,  credit  increases  the  productive 
power  of  capital.  The  modem  credit  system 
does  not  rest  on  good  faith  alone  but  its 
development  through  efhcient  credit  institu- 
tions and  its  extensive  use  in  commercial  trans- 
actions are  made  possible  by  means  of  bonds, 
drafts,  checks,  promissory  notes,  etc,  which 
have  been  standardized  through  the  intermedi- 
ation of  a  credit  institution  such  as  a  bank. 
Thus  the  secondary  function  of  credit  is  to  per- 
mit the  exchange  of  commodities  without  the 
intervention  of  coin  money.  By  means  of  a 
credit  system  a  comparatively  small  stock  of 
money  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for  carrying  on 
a  number  of  different  transactions,  but  it  is 
indispensible  for  every  good  system  of  credit 
that  money  be  instant^  available  when  required. 
When  credit  media  of  exchange  are  nsed, 
business  may  be  violently  disturbed  by  any 
doubt  cast  upon  the  general  solvency  of  busi- 
ness men,  whereupon  occurs  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  medium  of  exchange,  with  the 
resultant  inability  of  producers  to  sell  their 
commodities  and  a  depression  in  prices.  See 
Ckises,  Economic. 

Public  credit  is  the  confidence  which  men 
entertain  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  a 
nation  to  fulfil  its  eng^ements  with  its  cred- 
itors, or,  in  other  words,  the  ability  of  public 
bodies  to  buy  supplies  or  to  contract  to  buy 
them.  As  more  generally  used  the  term  means 
the  borrowing  capacity  and  rate  at  which  money 
can  be  secured  for  the  public  service.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  general  credit  of  the  indi- 
viduals tn  a  nation.  The  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment does  not  always  ftourish  or  decline  at  the 
same  time  as  private  credit,  yet  there  is  some 
correspondence  between  the  two,  as  general 
individual  confidence  can  rarely  if  ever  persist 
in  the  midst  of  distrust  of  the  govenunoit,  and 


a  firm  confidence  in  the  government  tends  to 
promote  a  corresponding  confidence  among 
citizens.  A  government  is  usuallv  supposed  not 
to  possess  complete  public  confidence  if  its  sc- 
cunties  sell  at  less  than  par,  though  in  times  of 
ctnergency  the  strongest  government  might  be 
compelled  to  accept  unfavond>le  terms  for  a  loan, 
either  by  paying  exorbitant  interest  or  accept- 
ing less  than  the  face  value  of  the  obligation 
in  payment  See  Debts,  Public;  Debidh  and 
CsEDiTcn,  Laws  of. 

BibUognwhjr.— Blanton,  B.  H.,  'Credit,  Its 
Principles  and  Practice'  (New  York  1915) ; 
Church,  F.  P.,  'Modem  Credit  Methods' 
(Detroit  1912);  Dunbar,  C  F.,  'Chapters  in  the 
History  and  Tlieory  of  Banking'  (New  York 
IKffi):  Fisher,  E.  D.,  <Relaiic»i  between  Fixed 
and  Fluid  Credit'  (Boston  1913)  ;  Haggcrty, 
J.  E..  'Mercantile  Credit'  (New  York  1913); 
Howe,  R.  H..  'The  Evolution  of  Banldng' 
(Chicago  1915)  ;  Ingle,  WiUiam,  'Credit,  Ref- 
ormation' (in  Atinati  of  the  American  Acad- 
tmy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  VoL  LXIII, 
pp.  97-10*,  PhUadelphia  1916) ;  JeJinson,  J.  F., 
'Money  and  Currency'  (Boston  190S)  ;  Kinley, 
D..  'Money'  (New  York  1904);  Laughlin, 
J.  L.,  'Principles  of  Money'  (Chicago  1903) 
and  'Credit'  (Chicago  1903)  ;  MacLeod,  H.  D.. 
'Theoiv  of  Credit'  (2d  ed.,  London  1897) ; 
Mitchell,  W.  C,  'Business  Cycles'  (Bertceley, 
Cal.,  1913)  ;  Page,  E.  D.,  'Character  and  Credit' 
(New  York  1904)  ;  Pendergast,  W.  A.,  'Credit 
and  Its  Uses'  (New  York  1906) ;  Taylor. 
W.  G.  L.,  'The  Credit  System'  (New  York 
1913)  ;  Vebien,  T.  B.,  'The  Theory  of  Business 
Enterprise'  (New  York  1904). 

CREDIT,  Instruments  of.  See  Banks  and 
Banking  — CouMERciAL  Pafeh. 

CREDIT,   Letter  ot,  an   order  ^en  l^ 

bankers  or  others  at  one  place  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  receive  money  from  their  agent  or  agents 
at  another  place;  when  it  is  an  order  on  more 
than  one  person  or  firm  it  is  known  as  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  credit 

CREDIT  FONCIER,  kra'de'  loa'syi'.  in 
France  and  other  continental  coimtries,  a  mode 
of  raising  money  on  land,  the  peculiarity  of 
which  is  that  the  advance  must  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  die  vahie  of  the  property  pledged  or 
hypothecated,  and  that  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  is  by  an  annuity,  which  includes  the  inter- 
est and  part  of  the  principal,  terminable  at  a 
certain  date.  Several  companies  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  government  with  the  privilege 
of  making  loans.  The  movement  was  initiated 
by  L.  Wolowski  and  was  accepted  by  govern- 
ment decree  in  1852.  Its  name  became  the 
■Banque  FonciSre  of  Paris.*  Similar  institu- 
tions at  Nevers  and  Marseilles  were  amalga- 
mated into  one  under  the  title  of  "Cridit  Fon- 
cier  de  France.'  Consult  Wolowski,  L.,  <De  la 
Mobilisation  du  Credit  foncier'  (in  Revue  Wo- 
lowski. Vol.  X.  p.  241,  1839);  Josseau,  Chonsky 
and  Delanoy.  'Des  Institutions  dc  crfidit  foncier 
ct  agricote  dans  les  principaux  Etats  de  I'Eu- 
rope'  (1851)  ;  Giravilt,  A.,  'Le  Credit  foncier  et 
ses  privileges'  (Paris  1889,  in  BuUeHn  de  la 
Sociit*  de  Hgislation  compared,  1891,  pp.  232- 
237). 

CREDIT  INSURANCE.    See  Insubance. 

ClEDIT. 
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CREDIT  UOBILIBR,  kri-de  m6-be'l]ri 
(Fr.  kra-de  mo-bfi-lei),  a  laise  compsmy.  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  Sudete  g&ierale 
du  CrMit  Mobtlier,  in  France  in  1852,  and  aano 
tioned  by  the  then  existing  goyenmient  Its 
objects  were  (1)  To  lake  in  band  and  originate 
trading  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  on  the  principle 
of  limited  Uability,  (2)  To  supersede  or  buy 
Up  trading  companies;  and  to  substitute  scrip 
and  shares  of  its  own  for  the  shares  and  bonds 
of  the  company.  It  had  at  the  time  of  its 
foimation  a  capital  of  tafiOOflOO  francs,  and 
did  a  veiy  extensive  busmess.  In  1855  the 
directors  proposed  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  240,000,000  francs,  but  financiers  feared  so 
birge  an  amount  of  paper  currency,  and  the 
issue  was  forbidden  by  the  government  The 
prosperity  of  the  company  declined  after  this, 
and  the  management  changed  in   1871. 

CREDIT  HOBILIER  OP  AUBRICA, 
the  source  of  the  most  tremendous  legislative 
scandal  in  American  history.  The  national  gov- 
ernment in  1864  had  chartered  a  "Union  Pacific 
Railroad,"  with  $100,000,000  capital,  to  complete 
a  transcontinental  line  west  from  the  Missouri 
River;  and  offered  to  assist  it  by  a  loan  of 
116,000  to  $48,000  a  mile  according  to  location, 
over  $60,000,000  in  all,  and  a  land  grant  of  20,- 
000,000  acres,  worth  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 
Even  this  offer  attracted  no  subscribers :  it  meant 
building  1,750  miles  of  road  through  desert  and 
mountain,  at  enormous  cost  of  freightage  for 
supplies,  with  frequent  bloody  encounters  with 
Indians,  and  no  probable  early  business  to  pay 
dividends.  Then  a  House  committee,  of  which 
Oalces  Ames  (q.v.)  was  a  member  and  probably 
advised  the  pran,  added  an  authorization  to  the 
railroad  to  issue  its  own  bonds  dollar  for  dollar 
with  the  government's,  the  former  to  be  first 
mortgage  and  the  latter  second;  the  bonds 
might  be  issued  100  miles  in  advance  of  con- 
struction. In  other  words,  the  government 
assumed  all  the  risk.  Stilt  the  stock  had  no 
marketable  value  on  its  own  basis  as  an  invest- 
ment, but  only  through  die  government's  offers 
in  excess  of  probable  cost,  woich  made  it  worth 
while  for  capitalists  to  take  up  the  slock  and  cam 
these  offers.  Mr.  Ames,  chief  of  the  enterprise, 
and  a  few  associates,  knew  that  this  cost  would 
not  be  much  more  than  half  the  government's 
loan  and  gift  together.  To  gain  possession  of  the 
balance,  it  was  decided  lo  form  the  stockholders 
of  the  Union  Pacific  into  a  duplicate  corporation 
nnderonodier  name,  as  a  construction  company, 
[>  which  the  railroad  company  should  turn  over 


Stripped  of  everything  but  its  roadbed  and 
equipment,  while  its  double  would  pay  business 
rates  and  pocket  the  remainder.  Besides  Mr 
Ames,  the  chief  managers  were  Thomas  C. 
Dtirant,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Pacific 
(John  A.  Dix  being  president).  Cornelius  S, 
Bushnell  and  John  B.  Allejr.  'Thn'  and  their 
associates  bought  up  a  moribund  Phiiaddphia 
concern  called  the  «Pennsylvania  Fiscal 
Agency,*  chartered  in  1859  and  or^nized  as  a 
loan  and  contract  company  in  1863,  and  rebap- 
tiied  it  the  "Credit  Mobilier  of  America,"  oddly, 
as  its  French  prototype  was  bankrupt  and  not  in 
good  savor.  The  Union  Pacific  stockholders 
took  the  same  amount  of  stock  in  it  as  in  the 
road.  The  history  of  the  details  by  which  it 
accompliched  the  objects  of  its  bebiK  catrool 


be  given  here.  In  1866  the  govenunent  extended 
its  offer  to  such  mileage  as  the  Central  Pacific 
should  build  east  from  its  California  lines,  and 
the  two  companies  began  a  race  to  secure  ihc 
benefits.  Probably  the  ^^tral  Pacific  gained  u 
much  profit  as  the  Credit  Mobilier,  but  that  was 
legitimately  earned  for  its  stockholders ;  and  even 
the  Credit  Mobilier's  action  would  have  been 
less  obiwxious  but  for  the  collusion  of  gov- 
ernment directors  and  public  representativeii 
The  net  result  was  that  the  nation  paid 
'  $94,650,28728,  and  the  Credit  Mobilier  $50,720,- 
958.94,  leaving  a  profit  of  $43,929,328J4,  count- 
ing at  par  the  stock  and  bonds  with  which  the 
Cr^t  Mobilier  paid  itself ;  on  the  statentent  of 
the  trustees,  they  reajiied  only  $23,366,31951  in 
cash.  But  dtis  was  certainly  much  understated; 
and  even  so,  it  was  all  gained  in  two  years,  to 
December  1868.  But  tiie  rise  of  CrMt  Mobilier 
stock  in  a  few  months  from  five  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  three  or  four  hundred  and  then  out 
of  the  market,  the  payment  of  over  500  per 
cent  a  year  dividends,  toe  knowledge  th^  there 
was  only  one  place  tney  could  come  from,  and 
the  inference  tnat  the  government  trustees  must 
be  incompetent  or  worse,  aroused  suspicions 
excitement.  Then  the  promoters  be^n  to 
quarrel  bitterly  over  the  division  of  spoils,  and 
to  sue  each  other,  and  one  of  diem  came  within 
an  ace  of  exposing  the  whole,  and  outsider! 
demanded  a  share  as  the  price  of  silence  or 
assistance.  The  Credit  Mobilier  needed  addi- 
tional legislation,  and  procured  it  by  '"special 
legal  expenses* ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1867 
the  suit  of  an  ontsider,  H.  S.  McComb,  to 
obtain  stock  to  which  he  alleged  a  claim,  laid 
the  mine  for  the  final  explosion.  Representa- 
tive Elihu  B.  Washbume  of  Illinois  had  moved 
an  investigation  and  the  fixing  of  transportation 
rates,  ana  in  alarm  Mr.  Ames  ^aJso  a  repre- 
sentative) came  to  Washington  widi  343  shares 
of  stock,  then  commanding  100  per  cent  pre- 
mium, but  which  he  sold  to  congressmen  and 
leading  government  officials  at  par.  In  a  phrase 
that  became  classic,  he  afterward  said  that  he 
had  put  the  stock  "where  it  would  do  the  most 
good*  McComb  asserted  his  right  to  37S 
shares,  and  to  quiet  him  Mr.  Ames,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1868,  told  him  the  names  of  the  public  men 
to  whom  he  had  "sold*  the  stock.  McComb 
bided  his  time,  and  in  the  presidential  campaien 
of  1872  published  those  names,  or  what  ne 
alleged  to  be  those ;  but  he  added  others,  or  was 
misinformed,  as  some  of  the  accused  had  per- 
fectly clean  hands.  The  list  was  shocking;  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  (Colfax), 
the  Vice-President-elect  (Wilson),  the  speaker 
of  the  House  (Blune),  and  many  other  emi- 
nent names.  When  the  third  session  of  the  42d 
Congress  opened  in  December  1872,  the  spoker 
descended  to  the  floor  and  demanded  a  con>> 
mittee  of  investigation  containing  a  tnajorihr 
of  his  political  opponents;  which  was  appointed, 
with  Luke  P.  Poland  of  Vermont  as  diairman. 
It  made  a  report  18  Feb.  1873,  -which  proved  that 
the  speaker  had  been  offered  the  stock  but  had 
refused  to  touch  it,  as  had  Conkling,  Bayard, 
Boutwell  and  others.  Some  had  iaxen  it  but 
returned  it  when  lawsuits  wera  threatened, 
without  retaining  the  dividends;  some  kept  it 
and  justified  it  openly  as  a  business  investment; 
some  kept  it  and  the  dividends  till  investigatioa 
was  imminent  and  possibly  kept  the  dividends 
altogether,  a  few  kept  both  and  attempted  to 
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deny  or  explain  xw%y  the  ownership.  The 
report  recMntnended  die  expulsion  of  Oakes 
Ames  for  using  the  stock  to  influence  the  vote* 
of  members  of  Congress ;  and  of  James  Brooks, 
a  ^vemment  director  of  the  Union  Pacific,  for 
USinK  his  position  to  obtain  stock  for  himself 
or  his  family.  The  vote  on  the  report  was 
deferred  for  a  week,  and  die  House  merely 
censured  botli,  who  by  a  stT^mge  coincidence 
died  shortly  after,  only  a  week  apart.  In  the 
Senate,  an  investigating-  committee  recom-_ 
mended  the  expulsion  of  Senator  Pomeroy  of 
Kansas,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it  Con- 
sult Crawford,  'The  CrMit  HoUlier  of  Amer- 
lca>  (1880);  Hazard,  same  title  (1881),  paper 
before  the  Rhode  Island  Histoncal  Society; 
Scr&mtr's  Magame.  'The  Cridit  Mobilier' 
(Matth  1874). 

CREDITORS.    See  Cokfosations,  Legal. 

CREDITS.  See  Banks  and  Bankiitg  — 
The  Functions  o?  Banks;  Womu's  Systeus 
and  Intebnattonal  Banking. 

CREE  (kre)  INDIANS,  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  of  AlKonquian  stock,  living  on 
several  reservations  in  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia. 
near  Lake  Winnip^  and  the  Saskatchewan 
River.  The  tribe  numbers  about  10,000.  They 
are  on  friendly  terms  with  tiie  Assiniboin,  but 
until  brought  under  governmental  control  were 
constantly  at  war  wim  the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet 
Their  bands  are  commonly  grouped  in  two 
mun  divisions:  Plain  and  Wood  Creei.  After 
obtaining  firearms,  they  began  to  harass  weaker 
Athabascan  tribes,  as  far  as  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  the  Rodcy  Mountains,  but  retired  to 
their  present  position.  (See  AuwnQuian).  Con- 
sult Skinner,  'Notes  on  the  Eastern  Cree  and 
Northern  Sautteaux^  (American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  1911). 

CREECH,  Thomas,  English  classical 
scholar:  b.  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  1659;  d.  Ox- 
ford, June  1700.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  elected  Fellow  of  All  Saints 
College  in  1683,  and  was  head  master  of  Sher- 
borne School  from  1694-06.  He  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  in  a  fit  of  melancholy  committed 
suicide.  He  owes  his  fame  almost  exclusivelpr 
to  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  the  poetical  merit 
of  which  is  not  very  great,  although,  in  the 
versification  of  the  argumentative  and  mechan- 
ical parts,  considerable  skill  is  exhibited.  As 
an  editor  of  Lucretius,  he  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  his  explanation  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
for  which,  however,  he  was  lately  indebted  to 
Gassendi.  He  translated  also  the  elegies  of 
Ovid,  two  eclogues  of  Vit^l,  some  of 
Plutarch's  'Lives,'  Theocritus,  thirteenth  satire 
of  Juvenal,  etc. 

CREED.    See  Ckbeds  and  Confessions. 

CREEDE,  Colo.,  town  and  county-seat  of 
Mineral  County,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad;  35  miles  northwest  of  Dd  Norte, 
and  165  miles  southwest  of  Denver.  It  is 
in  a  narrow  gulch  on  Willow  Creek,  high  up 
among  the  mountains,  and  is  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  mining,  ha^ng  been  formerly  noted 
for  Its  highly  productive  silver  mines.  Since 
1903,  however,  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  has 
been  more  profitable.  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Hot 
Spring!  and  Antelope  Springs  are  of  scenic 


interest  and  make  Ae  region  attractive  for 
students.  It  is  named  after  N.  C  Creede,  who 
staked  the  first  claims  here  in  1889.  Nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1892,  it  was  rebuilt  and  has 
public  schools,  weekly  newspapers  and  a  na- 
tional bank     Pop.  741. 

CRREDHOOR,  a  rifle  range  belonging  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  locat^  near  Queen's 
station  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  just  within 
the  boundaries  of  Greater  New  York.  Each 
regiment  of  Ihe  1st  and  2d  bri^des  of  the 
National  Guard  is  required  to  practise  at  Creed- 
moor  at  stated  times.  The  range  extends  over 
85  acres,  has  30  targets  and  can  be  used  at  any 
distance  from  50  to  1,200  yards.  The  range  was 
founded  as  a  private  enterprise  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  was  later  acquired  by  Ae 
State.  Creedmoor  village  is  the  seat  of  a 
State  insane  asylum.    Pop,  600. 

CREEDS  AND  CONFESSIONS  (Lat. 
credo,  "I  believe*;  confessio  •!  confess*),  for- 
mularies of  religious  doctrine,  rules,  symbols  or 
testimonies  of  faith  for  public  use,  setting  forth 
with  authority  articles  of  belief  which  are  re- 
garded by  the  different  Christian  sects  as  nec- 
essary for  salvation. 

Of  these  formularies,  the  earliest  is  the 
Apostles'  Creed  which  developed  from  the  con- 
fession of  Peter,  Matthew  xvi,  16,  and  from 
the  baptismal  invocation  which  determined  the 
trinitarian  order  and  arrangement.  Out  of  the 
controversies  which  arose  over  differences  of 
opinion  on  doctrinal  points  came  the  creeds  of 
ecumenical  councils  of  bishops;  the  Nicene 
Creed,  a.d.  325;  and  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon, 
AJ).  451.  Between  these  two,  about  430,  ap- 
peared the  Athanasian  Creed,  attributed  to 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (d.  372). 
The  early  existence  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  work  'Against 
Heresies,'  written  by  Saint  Irenseus,  who  died 
about  202,  being  then  60  or  pcrh^s  80  years 
old.  The  order  in  which  the  topics  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  occur  in  the  passage  gives  force 
to  the  conjecture  based  on  its  phraseology. 
Irenseus  says  of  the  Christians  of  his  day: 
"All  teach  one  and  the  same  God  the  Father. 
and  believe  the  same  oeconomy  of  the  ineomo- 
tioti  of  Ihe  Son  of  God,  and  know  the  same 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  meditate  on  the  same 
precepts,  and  maintain  the  same  form  of  con- 
stitution with  respect  to  the  Church,  and  look 
for  the  same  eotntng  of  the  Lord,  and  wait  for  ■ 
the  same  salvalion  of  the  whole  man  —  diat 
is,  of  the  soul  and  body.*  Rufinus,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century,  gives  us 
die 'symbol'  of  the  apostles  as  it  was  received 
by  the  Roman  Churdi  of  his  time;  it  is  shorter 
than  the  form  that  is  now  current,  but  it  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  articles  of  the  now  existing 
creed  and  in  the  same  words  and  the  same 
order.  In  870  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church 
under  Fhotins,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
separated  from  the  Western  or  Mother  Church 
of  Rome,  over  the  insertion  of  filioQue  —  and 
the  Son  — in  the  Creed,  two  and  half  centuries 
before  at  the  Council  of  Toledo,  Spain,  held 
in  589.  The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Greek 
Church  underwent  no  further  diange,  but  the 
Reformation  called  forth  a  number  of  con- 
fessions or  doctrinal  manifestoes  against  Prot- 
estantism and  some  against  the  Church  of 
Rome;  namely,  the  Coofessions  of  Gennadiiu, 


A.D.  1453;  the  answers  of  the  Patriarch  Jere- 
miah to  the  Lutherans,  a.d.  1576;  the  Confes- 
sions of  Uetrophanes  Criiopnlos,  a.d.  1625 ;  the 
Confession  of  Cyril  Lucar,  A.a  1631 ;  the  Ortfao' 
dox  Confession  of  Mogilas,  a.d,  1643;  and  the 
Confession  of  EXositheua,  a.d.  1672.  Other 
Eastern  Christian  sects  with  slight  differences 
of  creeds  comprise  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Copts, 
Armeruans.  In  1517  Luther's  protest  over 
abuses  in  Church  practice  initiated  both  the 
Protestant  Reformation  and  the  Catholic 
Counter-Re  formation  and  almost  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Tridentine  standards  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  1545-63  confirming  points  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  from  1530  to  157/  appeared 
nmnerous  Protestant  Evangelical  Confessions 
of  Faith.  The  first  of  them,  the  AuKsburg  Con- 
fession ("Confessio  Augustana")  drawn  up  by 
Uelanchthon  and  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  at  Augcsburs  in  1530,  is  the  most 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  tenets; 
it  was  added  to,  explained  or  modified  by  other 
similar  documents,  as  the  'Apologia  Confes- 
sionis  Augustante>  (also  by  Uelanchthon) ,  a 
defense  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  the 
SmaJkald  Articles  (1536),  drawn  up  by  Lutlier; 
aud  the  Formula  of  Concord,  designed  to  recon- 
dle  differences  among  the  Lutherans  and  to 
check  a  movement  toward  (Talvinism.  The  chief 
confessions  of  faith  formulated  by  the  ''Re- 
formed,* as  distinguished  from  the  followen 
of  Luther  are  the  'Confessio  Tetrapolitana' 
(oonfesston  of  the  four  towns,  namely,  Strass- 
burg,  Constance,  Meiningen  and  Landau),  and 
two  or  three  other  confessions.  These  all  pre- 
ceded the  Calvinian  Confessions,  but  they  con- 
tain tenets  near  allied  to  tiiose  of  Calvinism  and 
Presbyterianism.  Then  came  the  confessions 
drawn  up  by  John  Calvin  or  under  his  influ- 
ence, the  first  of  these,  'Consensus  Tigurinus' 
(the  Zurich  agreement),  drawn  up  by  CaWin 
himself^  was  designed  to  bring  the  followers  of 
Zwingli  and  of  Calvin  into  one  communion; 
the  others  were  the  Gallic  (or  French^,  the 
Belgic  (or  Dutch),  and  a  second  Helvetic  (or 
Swiss)  confession.  These  were  followed  about 
50  years  after  the  latest  of  them,  by  the  cele- 
brated   Decrees   of    the    Synod   of    Dordrecht 


;  first  promulgated    (15^),  43   in   number,  but 

/  later  that  number  was  reduced  to  39.  In  1646 

was  published  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  by  the  Presbyterian  divines  of  England, 

\  Scodand  and  New  England,  which  (n  the  year 

1903  underwent  amendment  by  vote  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States. 
(See     Camow     Law;     Crbtstian     Doctrthe, 

I  Developmknt  or;  Chbistology;  REroniiATTOif ; 

/  Coumter-Refobmatioh;    and    separate   articles 

on  different  creeds  and  confessions).  For 
further  creeds  of  modem  evangelical  denomi- 
nations consult  SchafT,  P.,  'Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom.' (3  vols.,  New  York  1877)  ;  also  Curtis, 
W,  A.,  *A  history  of  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith  in  Christendom  and  beyond,  with  historical 
taHes'  (Edinburgh  19ll);  Briggs,  C,  A^  <The 
fundamental  (^nstian  faith ;  the  origiiL  history 
and  interpretation  of  the  Apostles'  ana  Nicene 
creeds'  (New  York  1913);  Dix,  M.,  <Thc 
Creed:  a  full  and  sufficient  statement  of  the 
Christian  faith'  (New  Yoilc  1905);  Skrine,  J. 
H..  'Creed  and  the  Creeds,  th^r  functiMi  ra 
religion'    (London  1911). 
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CRSBKS  (named  for  the  B>mc  reason  as  or 
in  translation  from  their  Algonquin  name, 
Hnskold,  "creeks,"  from  tiieir  many-dvered 
land),  a  once  powerful  confederacy  of  Gulf  In- 
dians, Ae  strongest  Indian  power  south  of 
New  York,  except  the  Cherokees.  They  occu- 
pied a  large  part  of  Geoi^a  and  Alabama,  and 
formed  the  largest  section  of  the  Muskbc^ean 
stock.  The  Muskogi  were  the  dominant  tribe, 
and  their  language  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
confederacy ;  others  at  the  outset  were  the 
Coosa,  Kasibt^  Kawiia  (Coweta),  etc.:  later 
came  in  the  Aiibamu,  Hitchiti,  Kosati,  Yaman 
(YemasseeJ,  Vuchi  or  Uchce;  Natchez  and 
others,  and  a  band  of  Shawanoes  had  been  in- 


from  Ihem.     They  numbered  probably  30,000  a. 
dieir      highest     Lying     between     the     English 

Sheres  in  Georgia,  the  Spanish  in  Florida,  and 
e  French  at  Mobile,  and  in  Louisiana,  each 
power  bid  for  their  support,  and  they  shifted 
from  side  to  side;  but  the  destruction  of  the 
French  power  and  the  cession  of  Florida  1763- 
83,  left  the  English  supreme.  In  1763  they  had 
5,860  warriors  and  50  towns;  the  latter  of  1cm; 
houses  plastered  outside  with  clay,  and  as  witn 
all  the  Southern  tribes,  built  in  an  oblonff  with 
a  space  in  the  centre  for  public  ceremoniats,  like 
the  classic  forum  or  agora.  Their  head  chief 
was  called  mico,  besides  whom  they  had  a  war 
chief ;  no  chiefs  seem  ever  to  have  been  deposed, 
but,  new  ones  added,  and  at  last  they  became  so 
burdensome  that  their  number  was  limited  to 
500.  Jn  the  Revolution  the  Creeks  took  the 
English  side,  and  after  it  muny  Southern  Tories 
took  refuge  among  them  and  kept  them  stirred 
iq)  to  hostility:  Congress  had  determined  on 
war,  but  in  1790  the  chiefs  were  induced  to 
visit  New  York,  and  made  peace  for  botb 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  and  Seminoles.  This 
did  not  prevent  attempted  raids  on  Nashville 
and  KnoKville  1792-93.  A  number  of  treaties 
were  made  with  them  involving  cessions  of  land 
in  the  years  after  1786;^  and  from  1800  on,  a 
number  of  them  settled  m  Louisiana,  and  later 
in  Texas,  where  they  remained  on  a  reserva- 
tion till  reunited  with  the  others  in  1872.  In 
the  War  of  1812  the  English  induced  one  sec- 
tion of  them  to  rise  gainst  the  Americans,  and 
they  perpetrated  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mimms, 
30  Aug.  1813;  but  American  vengeance  fell  on 
innocent  and  guilty  alike,  and  the  main  fitting 
force  was  finally  defeated  and  slaughtered  out 
at  Horseshoe  Bend,  29  March  1814.  Over  2JX)0 
warriors  had  been  killed  and  their  lands  rav- 
aged and  towns  buml,  and  they_  submitted.  This 
gave  an  Impetus  to  tha  (^orgjan  impatience  to 
nave  Congress  fulfil  its  promises  of  buying  up 
the  Indian  titles  and  deporting  the  tribes;  byt 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  me  trifcs  to  consent  led 
to  trickery  and  wolence  to  obtain  the  result. 
(See  Cherokee;  Cherokee  Natton  w.  Geoscia). 
The  part;  of  consent  made  a  treaty  12  Feb.  1825, 
ceding  aft  their  (Georgia  and  part  of  tfieir  Ala- 
bama lands  for  equivalent  lands  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  $400,000  in  cash;  it  was  made  through 
their  chief,  William  Mcintosh,  who  was  at  once 
put  to  death  according  to  their  law.  But  by  a 
treaty  of  24  Jan.  18%,  at  Indian  Springs,  the 
complying  party  cede*  most  of  tbcir  (^rgia 
lands,  and  by  1828  the  other  section  had  been 
bought  over  to  ratify  it.  In  1836  some  of  die 
Creeks  joined  the  United  States  forces  agmost 
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the  Sefmnoles,  but  othen  besan  raidii^  Georgia 
and  Alabama  villages.  Scolt  reduced  them,  and 
the  govemtnent  at  once  began  deporting  them 
to  the  Arkatuas;  24,594  were  removed,  and  744 
left  behind.  The  government  tried  to  Chris- 
tianize and  civilize  them,  but  they  fiercely  re- 
fused either  missionaries  or  schools ;  especially 
Christianity,  which  to  them  was  a  badge  of 
thdr  negro  slaves.  In  1857  they  numbered 
14,888.  In  the  Qvil  War  they  divided,  and 
after  three  battles  the  Confederate  section  drove 
the  other  into  Kansas,  where  many  perished, 
and  1,000  entered  the  United  States  army. 
After  the  war  they  were  forced  to  cede  3,000,000 
acres  of  land,  for  $975,000.  Their  government 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cherokees.  The  num- 
ber in  1915  was  6,873  of  Indian  blood.  The  en- 
tire 'nation,'  white,  negro  and  Indian,  num- 
bered in  1915,  18,776.  At  that  date  the  total 
area  of  the  Creek  Nation  was  3,079,095  acres, 
of  which  16,016  acres  were  reserved  for  town 
sites,  railroad  rights  of  way  and  other  purposes ; 
2.997,114  acres  were  allotted  to  18,172  citiicns 
and  f  recdmen ;  and  63,470  acres  wer«  sold.  The 
tribal  affairs  of  the  Creek  Nation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  completion  of  equalization  pay- 
ments had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  former 
nation  was  incorporated  in  the  United  States. 

CREELMAN,  Ocotkc  Chrlatie,  Canadian 
educator:  b.  Gollingwcod;  Ontario,  9  May  18W. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Colleeiate  Institute,  Col- 
lingwood,  the  universities  of  Toronto,  Cornell 
and  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lie. He  was  assistant  professor  of  biology  at 
Mississippi  Agricultural  College  1889-92,  and 
held  the  professorship  from  1892-.97.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of 
Ontario  from  1897-1904,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  president  of  ^e  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  Gudph. 

CREELMAN,  James,  American  war  corre- 
spondent and  journalist;  b,  Montreal,  Canada, 
12  Nov.  1859;  d.  12  Feb.  1915.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  New  York  Herald  in  1877;  was 
an  editorial  writer  and  correspondent  1877-89; 
editor  of  the  London  edition  1890,  and  of  the 
Paris  edition  1891-92,  when  he  became  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  He  repre- 
sented the  New  York  World  in  the  China- 
Japanese  War  of  1894;  the  New  York  Journal 
m  the  Gncco-Turkish  War  1897,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  1898,  where  his  gallant  conduct 
met  with  wide  and  well-deserved  recognition, 
and  the  Philippine  insurrection  1899.  He  was  a 
volunteer  aide  on  General  Lawton's  staff  in  the 
Philippines.  From  1900  lo  1906  he  was  a  siKcial 
and  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  World, 
and  from  1906  to  1910  was  associate  editor  of 
Pearson's  Magasine.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  boarti  of  Education  (1911-12),  and 
president  of  the  Municipal  Ovil  Service  Com- 
mission (1911-13) ;  and  during  the  following 
years  covered  important  political  assignments 
for  the  Evening  Mail  and  the  New  Yorfc 
American.  He  has  published  <0n  the  Great 
Highway'  (1901)  an  account  of  his  travels  as  a 
correspondent;   'Eagle  Blood'    (1902),  a  novel, 

CREEPER,  a  local  name  of  a  variety  of 
small  birds.  The  term  is  usually  distinguished 
by  prefixes,  but  most  frequently  used  for  die 
tree-creepers  (Certhiida) .  With  the  one  excep- 
tion all  of  the  12  or  14  species  and  5  genera  are 
confined  to  the  Old  World,  those  of  Africa  and 


Aizstralia  being  less  typical  than  the  north  tem- 
perate Certhia.  The  common  or  brown  creeper 
(Cerlhia  familiaris)  has  a  slender  curved  bill, 
strong  feet  with  short  tarsi,  12  stiff,  acuminate 
tail  feathers,  and  brown  plumage  streaked  with 
white.  In  a  number  of  varieties  it  occurs  tn 
temperate  North  America  and  Europe,  breed- 
ing mostly  to  the  north.  It  is  a  common  little 
lurd  in  open  woodlands.  Encircling  trees  spirally 
from  the  base  upward,  it  clings  to  the  bark  in 


of   ^ 


feet,  aided  by  the  stiff  tail  feathers,  and  picks 
insects  and  their  eggs  from  the  crevices  with 
its  sharp  bill  and  slender  exsertlle  tongue. 

CREPBLD,    See  Kutzld. 

CREIGHTOH,  kra'ton,  Judm  Edwtn, 
Canadian -American  philosopher,  teacher  and 
writer:  b.  Pictou,  N.  S.,  8  April  1861,  graduated 
from  Dalhousie  College  1877,  and  stucKed  phi- 
losophy at  Cornell  UnJversily  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Berfin;  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University  1892,  LL.D.  Queens  University 
1903;  Sage  professor  of  logic  and  meta- 
rfn^ics  in  Cornell  University  since  1895;  editor 
The  Philosophical  Review  and  American  editor 
<Kant-Studien.'  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  whidt 
was  organized  in  1902.  He  has  published  'An 
Introductory  Lo|pe*  (1898)^  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  philosophical  journals,  and  made 
important  translations  from  the  German. 

CREIGHTON,  Louise  too  Glehn,  Eng- 
lish historian :  b.  Sydenham,  England,  7  July 
1850.  In  1872  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Mandell 
Creighton  (q.v.),  then  rector  of  Embleton, 
Noruiumberland,  but  subsequently  bi.'hop  of 
Peterborough  1891-97,  and  bishop  of  London 
1897-1901.  She  Is  the  author  of  lives  of  the 
Black  Prince,  Sir  Walter  Raldgh  and  tt>e  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  in  Longman's  'Historical  Biog- 
raiAies' ;  'England  a  Continental  Power* ; 
'Social  History  of  England'  ;  'Government  of 
England';  'First  History  of  England';  'First 
History  of  France' ;  'Heroes  of  European  His- 
tory' ;  and  edited  her  husband's  'Life  and 
Letters.' 

CREIGHTON,  Muidell,  English  Anfdi- 
can  prelate  and  historian :  b.  Carlide,  S  July 
1843;  d.  Fulham,  London,  14  Jan.  1901.  He  was 
educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford;  ordained 
deacon  in  1870,  and  priest  in  1873.  He  was 
vicar  of  Embleton,  Northumberland,  1874-84, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  to  the  Dixie 
professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair. 
In  1885  he  became  canon  residentiary  of  Wor- 
cester Cathedral,  but  in  1891,  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  bishop  of  Peterborough  vacated  boA 
that  post  and  his  professorship.  He  also  became 
Privy  Councillor.  In  1897,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  London.  The  most  Important  of  his 
numerous  historical  works  is  his  'History  of 
the  Papacy  During  the  Reformation*  (1882-94). 
Other  publications  of  his  include  'Primer  of 
Roman   History'    (1875)  ;    'Life   of   Sim 


(1876)  ;  'Cardinal  Wolsey'  (1884)  ;  'Cariislc' 
(1889)  ;  'The  Early  Renaissance  in  England' 
(1895);  'The  English  National  Character' 
(1896);  'Story  of  Some  English  Shires' 
(1897);  'Persecution  and  Tolerance';  'Coun- 
sels for  Church  People' ;  'Historical  Essays  and 
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London  1903,  new  ed^  1913). 

CREIZBNACH.  Icrftsi^DaB,  Tbmdor 
Adolf,  German  poet  asd  literary  historian;  tx 
Uaini.  16  A»ril  ISIS;  d.  5  Dk.  1877.  He  was 
educated  at  Giesfen,  Gottingen  and  UeiddberK 
and  was  prominont  amoitK  tbe  Jews  in  Frank' 
iort  untii  l)it  ooDvenion  to  Chiistiani^  in  1854. 
After  that  time  he  taught  in  tbe  public  scfaiK))* 
in  Frankfort,  becoming  professor  of  histoiy 
and  literature  at  the  eynwasium  in  1863.  He 
wrote  poems  puUishea  in  two  volumes  (1838 
and  1848)  and  edited  the  lettera  of  Goethe  and 
Uarianne  von  Willemer. 

CRBHA,  krt'inS,  Italy,  episcopal  city  in 
Lotnbardy,  province  Cremontt,  in  a  bcatitiful 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Serio,  25  niiks  cut 
of  Milan.  It  was  founded  about  570  by  the 
Lombards,  and  was  destroyed  in  1 159  bf  Fred- 
eiick  Barbaraisa,  for  takii^  part  with  the 
Guelfs.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1185.  It  is  now  ft 
well-built  town,  tndoscd  by  a  brick  wall  and  a 
ditch,  and  confining  an  old  castle,  a  catbcdial 
dating  from  the  Nddle  of  the  14th  centner,  a 
IHCture  nHery  and  several  educational  institu- 
tions. Chief  products  of  tiie  dtstrict  are  wine^ 
f  mit,  flax,  hemp,  rice  and  dieese ;  lace;  lilk  and 
linen  goods  are  manufactured  here,  which  are 
famous  ihrott^Mul  Europe.    Pop.  11/411. 

CSBMATIOM  OP  THE  DEAD,  the  prac- 
tice of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  bv 
reducing  tnem  to  ashes,  instead  of  bv  butial. 
The  custom  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  has  been 
revived  in  modem  times.  In  Greece  buria) 
was  practised  through  the  Stb  century  b.c., 
but  wrth  the  spread  of  belief  in  a  future  life 
and  the  need  of  purification  by  fire,  cremation 
became  common.  It  was  tbe  Roman  custom 
also,  and  only  with  Oiristianity  did  earth-burial 
become  the  rule  in  European  civil  ication. 
Within  the  last  few  decades  tiie  conviction  has 
spread  that  a  more  rapid  and  sanitary  method 
of  disposal  must  be  substituted  for  burial, 
especially  in  tbe  great  centres  of  population. 
To  find  enoufth  land  for  burial  purposes  is  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  difRcuIt  matter.  If 
4,000  corpses  are  crowded  into  an  acre,  and  a 
mortality  rate  of  15  per  1,000  be  assumed,  then 
nearly  lour  acres  per  1,000,000  population  are 
required  annually  to  bury  die  dead.  A  computa- 
tion of  population,  death  rate  and  space  re- 
quired for  burial  will  show  *at  unless  the  cus- 
tom is  changed,  much  of  the  available  space  In 
the  vicinity  of  all  large  cities  will  7vent«ally 
be  required  for  burial  purposes.  The  sanitary 
objecnons  to  burial  are  of  still  greater  import- 
ance than  the  economic  difficulties.  Eminent 
scientists  advocate  Uiat  white  cremation  remain 
bptional  for  ordinary  cases,  it  should  be  made 
obligatory  when  death  is  due  to  such  transmis- 
sible £seases  as  smallpox,  diphtheria  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis.  In  cases 
of  epidemics  and  after  battles,  when  large  num^ 
bers  of  bodies  are  to  be  disposed  of  at 'once, 
cremation  is  deemed  especially  advisable.  It 
is  also  pointed  out  by  the  advocates  of  cremte 
tion  that  where  burial  Is  resorted  to,  even 
though  tbe  cemetery  be  located  at  a  distance 


from  dwellings,  there  must  be  contamJnafidrt -of 
the  water  and  the  air,  because  they  are  the  only 
means  of  carrying  off  the  prodocts  of  dissolu- 
tion. In  these  days  of  reaching  out  for  streams 
to  supply  reservoirs  for  cities  and  towns,  it 
becomes  a  difficult  problem  to  ensure  protection 
of  the  water  supply  from  burials  in  the  same 
watershed. 

An  objection  to  cremation,  in  tbe  minds  of 
some,  is  that  trace  of  the  dead  is  obliterated 
from  the  sight  of  the  living.  Aside  from  this 
sentimental  objection,  the  chief  argument 
against  cremation  is  tne  medico-legal  one,  that 
with  tbe  burning  of  the  body  possible  traces  of 
crime  are  obliterated,  Frederick  I-  Hoffman,  in 
a  paper  on  'Cremation  asaLife  Insurance  Prob- 
lem' (Sanitariatt  iot  January  1901),  calls  attend 
tion  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  and  points 
out  that  64  of  the  528  persons  cremated  at  Saint 
Loais,  Mo.,  in  1895-^  died  from  accidents, 
violence  or  suicide.  In  view  of  -the  number  of 
murders,  by  poison  or  otherwise,  that  are  Bom- 
mitted  to  obtain  insurance  money^  it  is  recom- 
mended that  very  special  precautions  be  taken 
to  ascertain  the  exact  cause  of  death  before 
issuing  a  permit  for  cremation.  In  1873  there 
was  a  strong  agitation  in  New  York,  more  Ot 
less  echoed  in  other  narts  of  the  United  States; 
in  favor  of  cremation,  and  the  newspapers  ^b+ 
lished  numerous  ofnnions  of  eminent  imysiaaiis 
and  otfaera  to  the  effect  that  burial  ^rot^ds 
were  an  injury  to  the  health  of  the  living 
especially  in  populfius   sections.     Titer 


Julius  LeUoyne  established  the  first  crematory 
m  the  United  State^  at  Washington,  Fa.,  the 
first  indneration  being  that  of  the  bo4y  of 
Baron  de  Palin,  in  December  of  that  year. 
This  was  a  semi-private  institution,  the  ^rsf 
thrown  open,  to  the  general  public  in  this  coim- 
try  being  the  Fresh  Pood  crematory,  operated 
t^  tbe  United  States  Cremation  Conspapyof 
New  Vork.  Others  were  built  in  leading  cities, 
there  being  a  total  of  24  at  the  close  of  flie  year 
■1900.  ^ 

There  are  now  crematories  at  the  following 
places:  Ancon.  Panama;  Baltimore,  Md, ;  Boi- 
'ton_,  Mass.-  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Cambridge  Mass.j 
Chicago,  III. ;  Oncinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Daventiort,  Iowa;  Denver,  Colo.;  Detroit. 
Mich.'  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Fresno,  Cal.;  Hono- 
lulu,   Hawaii;    Indianapolis,    Ind.;    Lancastr~ 


Minn.;  Montreal.  Canada;  New  York,  N.  Y,: 
North  Bergen,  N.  I.;  Oakland,  Cal^-  Omahai 
Neb. ;  Pasadena,  Cal. ;  Philadelphia,  Fa. ;  Pilts- 
borgft.  Pa.;  Portland,- Ore.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Sdcramento,  Cal. ;  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Spokaiie,  Wash.; 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  Saint  Louis,  Mo^ ;  Salllt 
Paul,  Minn.;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Troy.  N.  Y;; 
Vancouver,  B.  C, ;  Washington,  D.  C, ;  Wa*- 
Ington.  Pa,;  WafervHIe.  N.  Y. 

The  total  number  of  cremations,  distributed 
among  these  45  crematories,  had  risen  to  86,- 
006  at  the  end  of  1913,  the  last  year  for  whicR 
statistics  are  available.  The  total  for  the  yeat 
1913  alone  reached  10,183.  > 

In  the  earlier  furnaces  body  and  coffin  we^e 
bamed  separately,  but  in  the  latest  furnaces 
die  tvmaitM  are  indnMsted  in  the  casket,  withi- 
bvt  handHng^  w  received    A  dupel  in  cMdccted 
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with  th«  cFemMonun^  where  services  may  be 
held  if  desired  The  casket  is  then  lowered 
into  ibe  indneratiag  room,  and,  aEter  meUl 
handles  and  name  plate  are  removed,  introduced 
into  the  retort.  The  heat  is  so  intense  that 
after  a  few  hours  only  the. ashes  of  the  bones 
remain,  all  else,  incluoinK  tbe  structure  of  the 
casket,  having  disappeared  in  light  ash  or 
gasoous  products.  Screws  and  nails  are  re- 
moved by  a  magnet,  and  about  four  pounds  of 
pure  ash  ronain.  This  is  placed  in  a  metallic 
receptacle,  labeled  and  sealed. 


Yoric  1901):  Cobb,  'Quarter  Century  of  Cre- 
mation in  North  America'  (Boston  1001),  in- 
cludes a  complete  history  and  statistics  of  tbe 
movement  in  the  United  States,  with  brief  Mip- 
ptemeotary  matter  and  tables  for  Eun^w.  The 
book  also  contains  a  full  Ubliogra^ihy  of  At 
subject  Freeman,  'Crematoria  in  Great  Britain 
and  Abroad'  (London  1906),  contains  descrip- 
tiona  with  diagrams  and  illustrations  of  some 
of  tbe  piincqial  crematoria  of  the  world.  An 
introductory  clupter  contains  an  bistoriod 
sketcfc.  The  Sunny  Side,  an  undertakers'  trade 
publicatioii,  contains  a  department  devoted  to 
cremation  news  and  propaganda. 

CRBhIAZIE,  kra'mi'ze,'  OcUve,  French- 
Caiadian  poet-bookseller :  b.  Quebec,  16  April 
1827;  d.  Havre  1879,  He  was  educated  at  Ae 
Seminarr  of  Quebec  and  became  asi^ated  with 
his  brolncrs  m  a  bookselling  business,  which, 
however,  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  1862  financial 
involvements  led  him  to  seek  refuge  in  France, 
amlJie  lived  there  under  an  assumed  name.  His 
poems,  i^^ich  are  insiMredbyan  intense  rett^ous 
and  patriotic  sentiment,  began  to  be  published 
in  1854.  His  complete  works  were  published 
in  Montreal  in  1S82.  He  has  been  called  *tbe 
father  of  Frendi-Canadiar  poetry.* 

CREMER,  kra'mer,  Jacobus  Tan,  Dutch 
novelist :  b.  Amheim.  1  Sept,  1827 ;  d  The  Hague, 
S  June  1880.  He  was  a  painter,  but  forsook 
the  pencil  for  the  pen.  His  series  of  'Stories 
of  Bertuwe'  (a  rural  district)  are  specimens 
of  idiomatic  expression,  faioiful  portraiture 
and  unsoDliisticated  humor.  The  same  traits 
distingui^  all  his  works,  'Daniel  Sils'  (1856) : 
■Anna  Rooie*  (1867);  'Doctor  Helmond  and 
His  Wife'  (1869).  etc.;  but  he  is  at  his  best 
amM  .rural  scenes.  He  published  a  volume  of 
<Pocms>  (1873).  For  biography  consult 
Brinks,  J.,  'Gesdiiedenis  der  Noord-Nederlan- 
desche  Lelferen'   (1887-^). 

CREMER,  William  Randal,  English  advo- 
cate of  international  peace:  b.  Fareham  1838; 
d.  1906.  He  was  prominent  in  English  trade- 
unions  in  1860-70.  In  188S,  as  a  Liberal,  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  be 
was  re-elected  in  1886,  1892,  1900  and  1906.  To 
further  the  cause  of  universal  peace  he  founded 
in  1887  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conferences 
which  have  met  since  1888  at  frequent  intervals. 
He  visited  the  United  States  repeatedly  in  tfae 
interest  of  an  Anglo-American  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration and  in  support  of  the  Intematioial 
Arbitration  League,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
for  37  years,  he  journeyed  through  all  Europe. 
He  abo  edited  the  Arbitrator,  a  monthly  oe- 
voted  to  tbe  cause  of  peace.    The  Nobel  peace 


prize,  whch  was  awarded  to  him  in  1903.  he 
gave  as  an  endowmeat  to  the  International  Ar- 
bitration League. 

CR£UIEUX,  kra-me-i,  luac  Htdse, 
French  jurist  and  politician;  b.  Nimes,  30  April 
1796;  d.  Passy,  10  Feb.  1880.  He  became  an  ad- 
vocate in  Paris  in  1830;  in  1842  entered  the 
Chamber,  aikd  in  1848  was  a  member  of  the 
provisioinl  government.  ImptKOOBd  at  the 
coup  d'itat,  lie  subsequently  confined  himself 
to  professional  work  till  1870;  when  be  was 
a  member  of  the  government  of  national  de- 
fense. He  was  made  a  senator  in  1876,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle.  < 

CREHHXTZ.    See  .Kremnitz. 

CREMONA,    krft-mfi'na,    Italy,    city    and  I 

caiHtal  of  province  of  same  name,  on  a  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  47  mihs  south  of 
Milan.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  wet 
ditches,  and  defended  by  a  citadeL  It  has  broad 
but  insular  streets  and  attractive  public 
sqtiar^  and  a  bridge  3,1(K)  feet  long  over  the 
Po.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  1107  and  completed  about  1491.  It 
exhibits  little  harmony  of  parts,  but  has  a 
veneraUe  and  imposing  aN>earance,  and  ita  in- 
terior decorations  are  of  the  most  costly  de- 
acriptioiL  Others  of  its  44  (fcMincrly  87) 
churches  are  the  richly  decorated  16th  centuiy 
San  Pietroal  Po;  San  Agostino  e  Giacomo  in 
Biaida,  with  painting  by  Perugino ;  Sant" 
Agata ;  Sknta  Ma^gfaenta.  Also  noteworthy  are 
tbe  ci^  hall,  and  tbe  )3th  ctnttiry  Palazzo  de' 
(Jonfalonien,  and  the  Palazio  Reale,  with 
natural  history  and  other  oollections.  Qose  by, 
and  connected  with  the  cathedral,  is  the  Tor- 
azzo,  a  Gothic  clock  tower,  397  feel  high,  built 
of  brick  and  having  490  steps  to  the  bell-story. 
Cremona  has  a  seminary,  a  lyceum,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  school  of  industrial  art,  a  school  for 
voice  culture,  a  technical  school,  two  theatres, 
a  libraiy  of  100,000  volumes  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  The  town  markets  grain,  flax, 
cheese,  etc,  and  manufactures, linen,  wool,  ma- 
chinery, silk,  earthenware,  colors  and  mustard, 
the  latter  of  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy. 
It  was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  its  violins. 
Their  manufacture  was  almost  wholly  confined, 
for  nearly  100  years,  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Amati.  Antonius  Stradivari  us  and  Joseph 
(^uarnerius  were  also  oelebrated  violin-makers 
of  Cremona.  A  memorial  tablet  mariis  the 
bouse  where  Stradivarius  made  his  violins. 
Cremona  was  also  famous  for  its  paintera, 
Boccaocio,  the  founder  of  the  Cr^nooa  School, 
Melone,  Bembo,  the  three  Campit  and  Sofo- 
□isba  d'Angussola,  whose  five  sisters  also  prac- 
tised the  art, 

Cremona  was  colonized  by  tbe  Romans  219 
K.C  and  again  190  B.C.,  and  became  a  populous 
and  flourishing  town.  In  tbe  war  between  Vi- 
teltius  and  Vespasian  it  was  plundered  and 
burned  hy  the  troops  of  the  latter,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  After  the  fall 
of  the  empire  it  eventually  fell  uider  the  do- 
minion of  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  In  1796  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and 
was  included  in  the  Cis-Alpine  Republic,  and 
afterward,  from  1800  to  1814,  la  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  under  Napoleon.  Consult  Robaloth, 
'Cremona    e    sua    provincia'     (Ijlilan    1859); 
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'Gnida  di  Cremoiui'  (Cremona  1904).  Pop. 
40^436. 

CRBNBLLB,  an  opening  in  an  embattkd 
parapet;  a  loop-hole  or  embrasure  tbrot^ 
which  to  shoot.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate a  battlement. 

CRENIC  ACID,  a  v^etable  add  having 
the  formula  CuUuOi,  said  to  exist  in  vegetable 
mold,  and  in  marshes,  peat  bogs  and  tne  de- 
posits thrown  down  by  leiruginous  waters.  It 
IS  pale  yellow  in  oolor,  and  uucrystallizable. 

CRBODONTA,  lcre-0-ddn't»,  an  extinct 
suborder  of  the  amiivora  <q-v.)>  distin^shcd 
by  many  primitive  characters,  and  especiaUy  by 
the  fact  that  the  scaphoid  an<l  tunar  bones  of 
the  wrist  are  separate  instead  of  united  into  a 
single  bone  as  in  modem  camivora.  In  all 
modern  land  omivores  the  last  premolar 
(ootb  in  the  upper  jaw  and  fir&t  true 
molar  in  the  lower  jaw  are  enlarged  and  pe- 
cnliariy  adapted  to  cutting  flesh'  (hence  called 
'camassial^),  worlung  against  each  other  like 
a  pair  of  sh^rs.  This  is  also  the  case  with  one 
group  of  the  Creodonto,  from  which  the  modem 
camivona  are  descended.  But  in  most  creo- 
donts  there  is  no  specialiced  camassial,  or  it 
ii  developed  from  other  teeth;  these  graupa 
evolved  on  lines  similar  to  the  true  camivora, 
but  have  left  no  descendants.  One  groiVk.the 
arctoc^ons,  resembled  the  bears,  wim  omnivo- 
rous teeth,  plantigrade  feet,  and  large  com- 
pressed claws.  Another  group  (Misonyx,  Pach- 
yano,  etc)  resembled  rather  the  hyenas,  with 
large  strong  teeth  fitted  for  bonc-crushinfl:  and 
digitigrade  feet.  Others  had  the  teeth  more 
especially  adapted  to  cutting  flesh,  the  first 
upper  and  second  tower  molar  being  developed 
into  camassials  in  Oxyana  and  Falriofelis,  the 
second  upper  and  third  lower  molar  in  Hyano- 
don.  Besides  these  larger  forms  from  the  size 
of  a  polar  bear  to  that  of  a  prairie  wolf,  there 
was  a  great  variety  of  smaller  crecdonts,  some 
more  or  less  transitional  to  the  primates,  others 
to  the  insectivores.  The  early  creodonts  ap- 
pear to  represent  most  nearly  the  central  stock 
from  which  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modem 
mammals  are  descended  (see  Conbylabthra). 
Creodonts  were  the  dominant  camivora  of  the 
Eocene  epoch,  and  a  few  survived  into  the 
Oligocene,  when  their  place  was  taken  by  the 
true  camivora  of  more  modem  type.  The 
evolution  in  the  creodonts  and  true  carnivores 
of  camassials  of  remarkably  similar  form,  out 
of  different  pairs  of  teeth  originally  much  less 
alike,  is  an  excellent  instance  of  'convergence* 
in  evolution. 

CRBOLB,  a  person  born  in  America  or  the 
West  India  Islands,  of  pure  European  bk>od; 
as  a  Spanish  Creole.  The  term  is  somedmes  ap- 
plied, but  wrongly,  to  any  person  bom  within 
tropica]  latitudes,  of  whatsoever  color.  In  South 
and  Central  America  the  Creoles  enjoy  high 
wdal  i»rivileges,  and  a  Creole  nobility  long 
existed  in  VeneaieK  They  are  sallow,  finely 
formed  and  dark-eyed.  Creole  dialects  are  an 
interesting  examitle  of  broken-down  grammar. 
By  English  writers  it  has  sometimes  been  used 
to  Qtean  a  mestizo  or  mulatto;  but  it  cannot 
proper^  be  apl^ied  to  any  person  of  mixed 
race,  non-Latin  stock  or  non-EuTopcan  birth. 
Consult  Thomas,  'Theoiy  and  Practice  of 
Creole  Gnumnar'   (1360). 


CREOLE  CASE,  1841-42.  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  anti-slavery  struggle.  On  27  Oct 
1841  the  brig  Creole  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads 
to  New  Orleans  with  130  slaves;  on  17  Novem- 
ber 17  of  them  rose  and  overpowered  the  crew, 
killed  one  of  the  owners,  and  ran  the  vessel 
into  the  En^ish  port  of  Nassau,  The  authori- 
ties, as  wont,  imprisoned  those  directly  charged 
witn  mutinv  and  murder,  and  let  the  rest  go. 
Webster,  tnen  Secretary  of  State,  demanded 
from  England  the  surrender  of  the  whole,  as 
being  legal  property  of  a  State  under  the  Con- 
stitution, engaged  on  a  legal  voyage  (Ckfastwise 
Slave-trade  Act  of  2  March  1807),  and  covered 
by  the  United  States  flag  on  the  high  seas.  This 
was  Calhoun's  exact  theory.  The  English  gov- 
ernment refused,  but  a  new  extradition  treaty 
was  agreed  on  (9  Aug.  1842).  In  the  House, 
21  Maui  1842,  Joshua  R.  Giddings  (q.v.)  pre- 
sented a  set  of^  resolutions  which  formulated 
the  position  of  the  political  anii-slavery  par^  to 
the  end.  They  werc^  that  the  States  have  exclu- 
Hve  jurisdiction  over  slavery  in  their  own  terri- 
tory; that  the  Federal  government  has  exdu* 
sive  jurisdiction  over  the  high  seas  j  that  slavery, 
as  an  abridgement  of  the  natural  n^ts  of  man. 
can  exist  only  by  edict  of  a  mumcipality  and 
within  its  power  of  enforcement  (this  was 
Judge  (jirtis's  arvument  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case)  ;  that  a  vessd  on  the  high  seas  has  passed 
from  municipal  to  national  jurisdiction,  so  that 
Virginia  law  ceased  to  ^ply  to  the  Creole  when 
it  left  Virginia  territory;  that  the  negn>es  in 
resuming  their  natural  rights  violated  no  Federal 
law,  and  ex  kypotketi  no  State  law;  and  that 
attenwts  to  re-enslave  them  were  violations  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  rights  of  the 
free  States  and  national  honor.  The  resolutions 
roused  a  stonn.  John  Minor  Botts  (q.v.)  of 
Virginia  moved  a  counter  resolution  that  no 
good  dtizety  and  especially  no  national  repre- 
sentative, should  provoke  contention  over  a 
question  on  which  di[domatic  negotiations  wen 
pending,  and  which  might  plunee  the  irtiole 
civilized  world  into  war;  and  tnat  Giddinra' 
resohttkms  justified  mutiny  and  murder.  He 
asked  a  suspension  of  the  rules  to  give  it  pre- 
cedence of  -Giddings'.  Giddin^'  colleague 
adopted  it  and  moved  the  previous  question ; 
and  after  a  two  days'  wran^de  on  points  of 
order  the  resolution  was  passed  without  debate, 
125  to  69.  Giddings  at  once  rei^pied;  bis  con- 
stituency iminediabE^  re-elected  hun  by  an  ovei^ 
whelming  majority,  and  instructed  him  to  push 
his  resolutions  to  a  vote.  As  this  woidd  *pcx 
the  £>emocratic  party  in  a  bole,*  in  current  slang 
—  the  fint  two  clauses  being  their  pd  tenets, 
and  the  others  only  obvious  inferences  from 
them  — they  evaded  it  by  abolishing  'resrfu- 
tion  day*  for  the  rest  of  the  session,  devoting 
the  day  to  other  business  when  it  came  around. 
His  resolutions  expressed  the  basis  of  one  phase 
of  the  constitutional  anti-slavery  agitation.  Con- 
sult Giddings,  'History  of  the  Rebellion'   (New 


CREOLE  STATE,  Louiwana,  where  the 
direct  descendants  of  die  original  French  and 
Spanish  colonisis  form  an  important  element 
in  the  social  fabric. 

CREOLIN,  a  mixtnre  of  cresols  and  creo- 
sols  and  other  allied  substances  derived  fiom 
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the  destructive  distiUaticHi  of  wood,  once  U3cd 
very  widely  in  watery  emulsioii  as  antiseptics. 
CREON,  kre'dn,  in  Greek  legend,  the  son 

of  Menceceus  and  brother  of  Jocasta.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Laius,  Crcon  seiied 
the  crown  of  Thebes  and  offered  Jocasta  and 
the  kingdom  to  anyone  who  should  free  the 
city  from  the  sphinx.  This  tEdipus  succeeded 
in  doing,  unconsciously  becoming  the  husband 
of  his  own  mother.  In  the  legend  of  the  war 
against  Thebes,  Creon,  the  king,  is  said  to  have 
forbidden  any  one  to  bury  the  bodies  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  the  sons  and  successors 
of  CEdipus,  and  tneir  sister,  Antigone,  was  con- 
demned  to  death  for  disobeying  this  order, 
Creon's  son,  Haemon,  the  betrothed  of  Antigone, 
killed  himself  on  her  body.  The  story  is  toll]  in 
the  plays  of  Sophodes  (q,v.),  'CEdipus  Rex'; 
'fEdipus  at  Colonnus'  and  'Antigone.' 

CREOSOTE  (Greek  «meat-(irescrver»>,  a 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  woodor 
coal  especially  the  former.    Wood-tar  creosote. 


discovered  by  Reichenbach  in  1832.  and  for  a 
considerable  time  was  confused  with  carbolic 
acid.  It  has  a  strong,  smol^  sraell,  bums  with 
A  sooty  flame  and  refiacts  light  powerfuUjr. 
It  has  been  greatly  used  as  an  antiseptic  both  in 
dentistry  and  general  surgery,  and  also  for  the 
preservation  of  meat,  from  which  circumstance 
It  derives  its  name.  Its  preservative  action  b 
so  marked  that  meat  will  not  decay  after  it  has 
been  treated  superticially  with  a  1  per  cent 
solution.  Coal-tar  creosote  is  obtained  tn  the 
distillation  of  coal-tar,  and  is  usually  under- 
stood to  include  that  portion  of  the  distillate 
v^ch  comes  over  at  temperatures  between  400° 
and  760°  F.,  although  different  temperature 
limits  are  used  by  different  dislitlers.  Coal-tar 
creosote  (technically  known  as  'creosote  oil")  is 
used  for  the  preservation  of  timber.  For  this 
purpose  the  timber  to  be  treated  is  placed  in 
an  air-tight  cylindrical  iron  tank,  from  which 
the  air  is  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air-nump. 
The  creosote  is  then  introduced  at  a  temperature 


ture  of  the  wood  has  been  entirely  vaporized, 
and  the  wood  itself  impr^nated  with  the  oil. 

Creosote  is  also  used  for  fuel,  for  softening 
pitch  and  as  an  antisefdic  application  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  though  it 
mixes  readily  with  alcohol,  ether  and  many 
other  organic  fluids. 

For  medical  purposes  •creoaote  is  a  mixture 
of  phenols,  chiefly  guaiacol  and  creosot,  ob- 
tained durin?  the  distillation  of  wood  tar,  pre- 
ferably of  that  from  the  beech."  In  its  pnys- 
iological  action,  being  a  mixture  of  phenols,  it 
naturally  resembles  carbolic  acid  very  closely. 
It  is  now  widely  used  as  a  stimulant  to  digestion 
and  as  a  tonic  in  tuberculosis  and  other  wasting 
diseases.  The  vapor  is  of  service  when  inhaled, 
in  diminishing  the  mixed  infections  that  occur 
in  many  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Creosote  is  not 
specific  for  this  disease.  It  is  very  widely  em- 
ployed in  bronchitis  and  is  of  service  in  nausea 
and  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic.  Poisoning  by 
CKOiote  resembles  thM  of  cai^lic  acid  (q.v.). 


He  entered  mercantile  Ufe  and  accumulated  a 
fortune,  removing  to  Chicago  in  1862,  and  add- 
ing to  fais  wealth  t>y  railway  financiering.  He 
readily  bestowed  large  sums  upon  charitable 
undertakings,  and  in  his  will  left  $2,500,000  to 
found  the  John  Crerar  Public  Library,  from 
which  sensational  novels  and  skeptical  works 
should  be  excluded;  SlOt^OOO  for  a  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and  $1,000,000  to  charitable 
and  religious  organizationi. 

CRERAR,  Thom«  Alexander,  Canadian 
statesman :  b.  Moleaworth,  Ontario,  17  Oct.  1876l 
While  a  boy  his  parents  settled  at  Russell,  Mani- 
t<^,  as  homesteaders.  He  was  educated  ai 
Portage  la  Prairi^  helped  on  his  father's  farm 
till  he  was  19,  then  taught  school  for  five 
years;  later  attended  Manitoba  College;  and 
farmed  for  several  years.  He  entered  pub- 
lic life  as  a  member  of  the  Russell  council.  He 
Is  not  a  polttician;  but  he  showed  remailcaUe 
business  ability  in  organinng  the  Grain- 
Growers'  Grain  (Company  (now  the  United 
Grain  Growers,  Ltd.),  formed  to  give  farmers 
better  sdling  facihties  on  the  Witmipeg  ex- 
change, and  of  which  be  is  chairman.  In  Octo- 
ber 1917  he  joined,  as  one  of  *c  Western 
Liberal  representatives,  the  Union  ministry  of 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  and  was  giv«Q  the  portfoUo 
of  agriculttiFe. 

CRESAP,  Michael,  American  trader  and 
Indian  fighter:  b.  Alleriieny  County,  Md.,  29 
Tune  1742;  d.  New  YoS,  N.  Y..  18  Oct  1775. 
His  father,  Thomas,  emigrated  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  settled  in  western  Maryland,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  company  in  1752.  His 
son  married  a  Miss  Whitehead,  of  Philadelphia, 
while  yet  a  minor,  became  a  merchant,  removed 
to  the  Ohio  in  the  spring  of  1774,  and  estab- 
lished a  settlement  below  Wheeling.  He  took 
command  of  the  pioneers,  who  prepared  for  an 
Indian  war,  and,  after  Dr.  Connolly  had  warned 
him  of  a  i^eneral  Indian  war,  made  a  declaration 
of  hostilities  on  26  April  and  defeated  a  party 
of  Indians  in  a  skirmish  on  the  river.  Another 
par^  of  whites  treacherously  massacred  the 
family  of  the  chief  Logan  on  Yellow  Creek. 
Logan,  who  had  been  friendly  to  the  English, 
accused  Cresap,  as  the  leader  of  the  white  men 
in  that  region,  of  committing  the  crime,  and 
through  a  pathetic  speech,  attributed  to  Logan 
and  preserved  in  Jefferson's  'Notes,'  the  deed 
attadied  to  his  memory,  until  his  son-in-law, 
J.  J.  Jacob,  and  later  Brant*  Mayer,  proved 
that  he  was  in  Maryland  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence.  Governor  Dutimore  gave  him  the 
commission  of  captain  of  the  Hampshire  County 
militia  in  Virginia.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Dnnmore  ex^dition  he  returned  to  Maryland, 
but  again  went  to  Ohio  the  following  spring, 
and  penetrated  almost  to  the  KentucI^  wilder- 
ness. On  his  return  he  learned  tiiat  he  tud 
been  commissioned  Yfy  the  Continental  Congress 
as  captain  of  a  company  of  Maryland  riftemen. 
He  went  with  his  company  to  Boston  and 
joined  the  army  of  Washinf^n,  but,  having 
been  afflicted  with  his  final  illness -before  he 
took  the  command,  and  finding  himself  growing 
worse,  he  left  for  home,  and  died  on  the  way, 
in  New  York,  wher^  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors  in  Trinity  churchyard,  (insult 
Jacob,  J.  J.,   'Biographica]  Sketdi  of  Captain 
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Branti,  'Ta^h-jute,  ur  »-u 
Captain  Cre&ap'  {New  Yor 

CRESCENDO,  or  CRBS  (Italian),  a 
mosial  term  signifying  that  the  notes  of  the 
passage  over  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  per- 
lOTinea  with  constantly  uicreasins  voltnne  of 
tone.  The  ancient  Romans,  as  we  leam  from  a 
passage  in  Cicero,  were  aware  of  iu  beauty,  and 
ptxctised  it  continually.  Crescendo  passages  are 
frequently  marked  <;  ugnifying  piano  to  forte 
and  fortissimo;  tlie  corresponding  mark  "> 
diminiMndo,  maridng  the  transition  from  forte 

CRESCENT  (Lat.  cretcens,  growing),  an 
emblem  representing  the  moon  in  her  state  of 
increase.  The  Ef^tians  and  the  Greeks 
decorated  their  moon-goddesses,  Isis  and  Selene, 
with  the  crescent,  which  announced  the  return- 
ing lif^t  of  the  moon.  Athenian  citizens  of 
illustnous  birth  wore  crescents  of  ivory  and 
silver  npon  their  buskins;  and  the  same  marie 
of  distinction  was  granted  to  the  patricians  and 
senators  of  Rome.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans 
as  an  emUem  of  the  eternity  of  empire.  Hence 
it  was  found  on  medals  of  many  cities,  ^rticu- 
larly  of  Byzantium,  as  capital  of  Ibe  Eastern 
Empire,  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Ottomans.  Since  their  eslab- 
Kshmcnt  in  Europe  it  has  been  the  universal 
emblem  of  their  emiMre.  It  is  frequently  seen 
on  churches  in  Russia,  generally  surmounted  by 
the  cross,  indicating  the  Byiantme  origin  of 
the  Russian  Churco.  Ounnc  tiK  Crusades, 
particularly,  the  crescent  was  the  distinguishing 
symbol  of  the  Mussulmans,  as  the  cross  was 
representative  of  the  Christians.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  a  Turkish  musical  instrument  in- 
troduced into  the  German  military  bands  at  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  wars  and  now  in  general 
use  in  military  bands.  It  consists  of  a  staff 
surmounted  by  a  cap  and  supporting  several 
cresceut- shaped  brass  plates  on  each  of  which 
little  bells  are  hun^.  The  instrument  is  played 
by  being  jingled  in  time  to  the  music.  In 
heraldry,  the  crescent  is  used  both  as  a  bearing 
or  charge-  and  as  a  difference  or  mark  of 
cadency.  In  the  latter  cases,  it  designates  the 
secona  son  and  those  that  descend  from  him. 

CRESCENT  CITY,  a  name  by  which  New 
Orieans  is  widely  known  because  the  older  por- 
tion is  built  around  a  semi-circular  bend  of^the 
Mississippi.  Now  the  city  has  spread  around 
another  bend  farther  up  Stream,  and  is  nearly 
S-shaped. 

CRESCBNTIA.    See  Calabash -Tux. 

CRESCBNTINI,  kresh-<^n-t«'ne,  Girolamo, 
Italian  nnger:  b.  Urbino,  2  Feb.  1766;  d.  Naptes, 
24  April  1846.  He  was  styled  Hie  Italian 
Ort^eiu,  because  of  bis  exquisite  mezzo- 
soprano.  After  studying  widi  Gibelli  at 
B^gna,  he  made  his  Afhut  at  Rome  In  1783, 
and  then  toured  through  the  pritictpal  cities  of 
France,  England  and  Italv.  Nap<Jeon  awarded 
him  the  Iron  Crown  in  1805,  and  was  his  patron 
(1806-12).  Leaving  Paris  in  1816,  he  became  a 
professor  of  voice  culture  at  Naples.  His 
treatise  on  vocalizatioa  was  published  in  both 
French  and  Italian. 


the  party  in  Rome  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the 
emperor  in  the  10th  century.  From  985  to  995 
his  rule  in  Rome  was  practically  undisputed,  atid 
he  was  recognized  as  Patricius  by  the  Byzantine 
empress.  In  996  Otto  III  came  to  Rome,  and 
overthrew  the  rule  of  Crescentius  temporarily, 
but  the  latter  resumed  his  position  when  the  em- 
peror left  the  dty,  drove  the  Pope,  Gregory  V,  ■ 
from  Rome,  and  supported  the  anti^Pope,  John 
XVI.  Otto,  however,  finally  defeated  Crescen- 
tius in  998  and  had  him  beheaded.  Consult 
Gregorovius,  'Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages*  (VoL 
111  London  1S95). 

CRBSCBNZI,  kr^sh-Sni'se,  PIBTRO,  or 
PETRUS  DB  CRBSCBNTIIS,  Italian  writer 
on  agriculture:  b.  Bologna  1230;  d- 1307.  Atthe 
^e  of  70  he  was  made  senator,  and  he  now  ear- 
ned jpto  execution  his  principles  of  agriculture 
OD  an  estate  near  Bologna,  in- the  cultivation  ttf 
which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
has  left  a  work  on  agriculture  entitled  'Opus 
Ruralium  Commodorum,'  a  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  his  time,  of  which  it  is  far  in  advance. 
Hiis  work  was  written  originally  in  Latin. 
There  exists  an  Italian  translation  (1478),  es- 
teemed very  highly  on  account  of  the  pun^  of 
the  language,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  opin- 
ion that  Crescenzi  wrote  in  his  native  tongue. 
His  principles  are  simple,  foimded  upon  experi- 
ence and  free  from  manyprejudices  which  con- 
tinued to  prevail  in  Europe  for  centuries  after. 
His  work  was  translated  into  several  European 
languages,  particularly  for  Charles  V  of  France, 
in  a  splendid  manuscript  (1373),  still  extant; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  art  of  printing  invented 
than  copies  of  this  work  were  greatly  multiplied. 
The  oldest  known  edition,  now  very  rare,  ap- 
peared at  Augsburg  in  1471.  The  genus 
Crescentia  was  named  by  Linnseus  in  honor  of 
the  famous  author,  who  was  probably  the  first 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans  to  point  out  the 
high  value  of  agricultural  science. 

CRESCIMBEHI,  krSsh-fm-bi'n;,  Giommi 
Maria,  Italian  scholar  and  poet:  b.  Macerata, 
9  Oct.  1663 ;  d.  8  March  17&.  In  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Macerata  he  wrote  at  13  a  tragedy — 
<Dans.>  He  was  one  of  the  14  poets  associated 
with  Christine  of  Sweden  in  fouudmg  the 
Academy  of  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  the  fir«t 
president  (1£M).  In  1698  appeared  his  'Istoria 
della  volgar  Poesia,'  a  work  of  vast  industry, 
but  destitute  of  metiiod  and  criticism.  He  next 
published  his  'TratUto  della  Beltezca  della 
volgar  Poesia'  (1700).  which  passed  in  a  ^ort 
time  through  three  editions,  and  like  the  earlier 
work  was  first  made  capable  of  being  imdcr- 
stood  and  enjoyed  by  the  'Commentario  intomo 
alia  Storia  della  volgar  Poesia>  (1702). 

CRE8C0,  Iowa,  the  county-seat  of  Howard 
Coimty,  situated  in  the  nonheastem  part  of  the 
State,  about  ISO  miles  northeast  of  Des  Momes,- 
on  the  (Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
road. It  maintains  a  hospital,  has  extensive 
dairyiog  and  live-stock  interests,  and  manufac- 
tures machinery,  cupolas,  telephone  condensers, 
electrical  supplies,  steel  com  cribs,  lightning 
rods,  furniture,  stump  pullers,  tow,  flour^  brick 
and  ttle.  A  "Farmers'  Alliance*  store  is  suc- 
cessfully operated  here.  The  town  is  Kovemed 
by  a  mayor  and  council  and  owns  its  water- 
works.    Pop.  2,658. 

CRBSOL,  kre'sdl,  an  aromatic  comfnnnd 
having  the  formula  CiH.(CH.)OH,  whim  may 
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b«  regarded  as  derived  from  phebol  1^  the  sab- 
ititubon  of  methyl  (CHi)  for  one  of  tfae  hydro- 
gen atonu  in  the  benzene  nudeus.  Like  all  di- 
substitulion  benzene  compounds,  cresol  exists  in 
three  isomeric  modificatians,  known  respectively 
as  orthocresol,  metacresol  and  paracresol.  (See 
AaouATic  Compounds  ) .  All  three  occur  in 
'  coal-tar,  though  the  ortho-  and  para-compounds 
are  present  in  much  laiHer  quantity  than  the 
meta-compounds.  The  ortho-  and  meta-com- 
pounds  readily  yield  nitroso -derivatives,  and 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors. 
Orthocresol  melts  at  90°,  and  boils  at  370"; 
metacresol  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  boils  at  394  ;  and  paracresol  melts  at  99° 
and  boils. at  392°;  all  these  temperatures  being 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

CRSSFI,  Ginieppe  Muia,  Italian  ptfnter, 
sumamed  Lo  Spagnuolo;  b.  BoU^^na  1665;  d. 
there,  16  July  1747.  His  first  work  was  die 
*Combat  of  Hercules  with  Antxns.'  From  this 
lame  he  had  continual  employment  He  painted 
for  Cardinal  Ottoboni  the  'Sevai  Sacraments,' 
now  in  the  Dresden  gallery;  several  pieces  for 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  for  the  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  for  Cardinal  Lambertlni,  his  patron,  who 
afterward,  when  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  conferred 
on  bim  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

CRESS,  various  plants  of  the  family  Brassi- 
caceiE.  liie  cultivated  ones  are  all  used  as 
salads,  for  which  their  pungent  foliage  especially 
recommends  them.  The  common  or  garden 
cress  or  p«3>pcr^ss  (Lefidium  sativum)  is 
gpierally  found  m  gardens  as  a  spring  anniuL 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked  and  the  fre-sh  herbage  cut  for  use  in 
about  three  weeks.  Successive  sowings  should 
be  made  every  three  or  four  days.  The  plant 
resembles  watercress  in  flavor,  and  makes  an 
excellent  garnish.  Virpnia  cress  (L.  virgini- 
ftim)  is  a  similar  species  and  has  been  grown 
and  used  like  the  preceding.  Winter  or  upland 
cress  {Barbarea  barbarea)  is  an  annual,  com- 
m<Mi  in  fields  in  Europe  and  America  and  some- 
times cultivated  for  winter  use.  as  is  also  Us 
^loiw xelative  (B.  vema)  which  is  called  early 
winter  or  American  cress.     Watercress  (Radic~ 


an  important  winter  salad  where  the 

not  freeze.  Though  k  does  best  in  gravelly  bot- 
tomed shallow  streams,  it  may  be  cultivated  in 
any  moist  ground,  or  under  greenhouse  benches 
it  well  supplied  with  water,  Indian  cress,  which 
is  a  species  of  Tropmolum,  is  commonly  known 
as  nasturtium,  a  popular  garden  flower  whose 
foliage,  flower  buds  and  blossoms  are  used  as 
salads,  and  its  immature  fruits  as  a  substitute 
for  capers.  Several  other  spedes  of  Brassicacem 
are  called  cress  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
CRESSET,  (1)  a  bowl-shaped  artide  made 
of  incombustible  material,  used  to  contain  a 
light,  and  hung  from  above  or  suspended  on  a 
pole  or  placed  as  beacon  on  a  watch  tower  or 
on  some  prominent  place.  The  cresset-light  was 
formerly  the  flame  from  a  coil  of  pitched  rope, 
and  in  more  modem  times  oil  and  wick  were 
used.  The  large  lanthom  of  ancient  days  when 
suspended  from  die  end  of  a  long  pole  and 
carried  on  a  man's  shoulder  was  called  a  cresset 
A  stoae  containing  bowl-shaped  hollows  wluch 
arc  sometimes  used  as  cressets  is  called  a  cres- 


set-stone. (2)  An  iron  frame  used  by  coopers 
who  make  barrds  by  hand. 

CRESBEY,    George    CrosweO,    American 

dergyman:  b.  Buxlon,  Me.,  1  April  18S6.  He 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  187S  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  this  institu- 
tion in  1878,  He  studied  for  a  time  at  Leipz% 
receiving  there  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1880.  Me 
was  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary ui  1884  and  entered  the  Unitarian  minis- 
tir;  hdd  pastorates  at  Bangor,  Me..  Salem, 
Mass.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  Portland,  Ore. 
In  1907  he  was  called  to  the  pastoiate  of  the 
ESra  Reformed  Churdi,  London,  England,  in 
which  relatioD  he  remained  until  1913,  when  he 
returned  to  America  and  became  minister  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  New  Brighton, 
N.  Y.  He  is  author  of  'The  Elsscntial  Man' 
(189S);  'Mental  Evolution'  (1894);  'Philoso- 
phy of  Religion'  (1892);  'The  Doctrine  of 
Immortality  in  Liberal  Thoudit'  (1897)  ;  'Soul- 
Power'  (1899):  'Outline  of  Unitarian  Belief 
(190S) ;  'A  Talk  with  Young  People  on  Liberal 
Rdigious  Thought'   (1912), 

CRB5SIDA,  in  Greek  legend  a  daughter  of 
Calchas,  the  Trojan  priest  She  is  also  known 
as  Briseis,  and  her  fame  rests  upon  the  legend 
of  her  amour  with  Troilus.  The  original  story 
of  Troilus  and  Cressitb  was  ascribed  to  Lol- 
lius,  a  historiograiriier  of  Urbino.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Latin  and  translated  by  Chaucer.  Crcs- 
sida  was  faithless  to  Troilus  and  became  mis- 
tress to  Diomede. 

CRES50L.    See  Cbbsol. 


a  successful  merchant  in  Philaddphia,  where  he 
resided  all  his  life,  and  a  memlwr  ^f  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  He  engaged  in  establishing 
the  first  African  colony  of  liberated  slaves  in 
the  territory  of  Bassa  Covr  and  was  agent  of 
the  National  Colonization  Sodety.  He  every- 
where recommended  ius  measures  with  the 
doquence  of  sincere  conviction,  and  met  with 
much  favor  and  success.  He  sailed  to  England 
in  1840,  where  he  spent  some  years  in  advocat- 
ing the  project  of  colonization.  His  time  and 
labor  were  contributed  without  pay,  and  by  his 
will  he  distributed  his  estate  to  a  great  variety 
of  charities,  mostly  to  institutions  already  estatv 
lished,  but  a  bequest  of  a  landed  estate  of  over 
$30,000  was  to  estabUsh  a  home  for  aged,  in- 
firm or  invalid  merchants  or  gentlemen,  unable 
to  procure  the  comforts  appropriate  to  their 
condition  in  life. 

CRESSON,  Pa.,  village  in  Cambria  County, 
situated  among  the  Allegnany  Mountains  at  an 
elevation  of  3.000  feet  and  75  miles  east  of 
Pittsbut^  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Its 
fine  scenery  and  the  magnesia  springs  in  the 
vicinity  m^e  it  a  popular  summer  resort  It 
has  an  acadeiny  and  hotel,  lumber,  coal  and 
coke  yards,  and. a  brewery.  Pop.  oiE  township 
1,470. 

CREST  (Lat  crista,  tuft  or  comb),  the 
rising  on  the  defensive  armor  of  the  head,  also 
the  ornament  frequently  affixed  to  the  helmet, 
such  as  a  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers,  a  bunch  of 
horse-hair,  etc.  Warriors  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  adorning  their  persons;  and  the 
helmet  from  its  cons^cnousness,  it  very  natu- 
rally caoten  as  the  place  of  one  of  the  pnncipal 
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onunncnta.  The  crests  of  the  earlier  Greeks 
were  of  horwe-h»ir;  afterward  plumes,  especially 
red  ones,  were  adopted.  In  me  Middle  Akcs. 
when  rank  and  honors  became  hereditary,  and 
particular  heraldic  devices  were  approp^ated  to 
particular  fanvlies,  the  crest  became  a  dis- 
tingusUng  hereditary  mark  of  honor.  It  de- 
notes in  heraldry  a  fifpr*  placed  upon  a  wreath, 
coronet  or  cap  of  mamtenance,  above  t>olh  he)- 
met  and  shtvld ;  as  for  instance,  the  crest  of  a 
bishop  i»  the  initre.  The  crest  is  considered  a 
greater  criterion  of  nobility  than  the  armor 
generally.  It  is  commonly  a  piece  of  the  arms, 
rats  on  a  wreath  of  the  principal  metal  and 
color  of  the  coal  of  arms,  color  and  metal  alter* 
nating,  or  on  a  cap  of  maintenance.  Consult 
Fairteim,  <Book  of  Crests  of  the  Families  of 
Great  Bntain  and  Ireland*   (Edinburfi;h  1892). 

CRESTING,  m  archUt<:hire,  is  an  orna- 
mental finishing  in  stone,  tiles  or  metal  in  the 
watt  or  ridgfe  of  a  building,  such  as  the  creating 
at  Exeter  Cathedral,  where  the  ridge  is  orna- 
mented with  a  small  range  of  leaden  fleurs-de- 
lis. 

CRESTON,  Iowa,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Union  County,  about  200  miles  west  of  Bur- 
lington, on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad.  It  was  first  settled  in  1869 ;  became  a 
borough  in  1871,  and  a  ci^  in  1881.  The  pres- 
ent form  of  government  is  by  State  enactment 
under  a  charter  of  1870,  revised  in  1890,  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  chosen  biennially,  and  a 
council  of  10  members.  Five  aldermen  are 
elected  each  spring.  The  dty  has  three  banks, 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $250,000 ;  15  churches, 
[Hiblic  and  parish  schools,  a  ^vemment  build- 
ing, costing  $100,000,'  and  a  railroad  depot,  cost- 
ing $75,000.  It  is  a  trade  centre  for  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  has  machine  shops,  brick- 
yards, broom  and  cigar  factories,  wagon  works, 
planing  mills  and  a  cold  storage  plant  Pop. 
6,924. 

CRESWICK,  Thomas,  English  landscape 
painter:  b.  Sheflield,  5  Feb.  1811;  d.  Bayswiter, 
28  Dec  1869.  He  studied  drawing  at  BirminR- 
ham  under  John  Vincent  Barber  and  early 
showed  artistic  talent.  His  first  jMctures  were 
admitted  into  the  Academy  exhibition  when  he 
was  only  in  his  17th  year,  and  his  success  was 
afterward  continuous.  He  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Aoademy  in  1842  and  R.A. 
in  1851.  Among  his  works  are  'England'; 
'London  Road  a  Hundred  Years  Ago';  'The 
Weald  of  Kent>;  'A  Roughish  Road';  <On 
the  Qyde' ;  'Sunshine  and  Showers.'  Cres- 
wick's  landscapes  are  pleasing  and  attractive, 
and  display  much  delicate  and  finished  detail. 
He  was  also  known  as  an  etcher.  His  works 
were  collected  for  the  London  International 
Exhibition  of  1873,  and  a  'catalogue  comi^d 
by  T.  O.  Barlow,  R,A.  Consult  Ruskin,  'Mod- 
em    Painters' ;     Hammerton,      'Etching     and 

CRETACEOUS,  a  name  applied  by  geolo- 
gists to  the  latest  pcnod  of  die  liesotfoc  En, 
and  to  the  system  of  rocks  then  formed.  It 
follows  the  JurvA^c  and  precedes  the  Tertiary. 
The  name  oomes  from  the  Latin  for  chalk  and 
in  the  type  localities  the  formation  is  usually 
characterized  by  white,  soft  chalk,  but  some- 
times, more  especially  in  Italy  and  the  south 
of  France,  this  chalk  is  rej^ed  by  OMapact, 
solid  limestones.    In  England  and  France  Ike 


Cretaceous  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  caihonate  of 
lime,  but  usually  abound  with  silica,  in  the 
sli^»e  of  nodules,  plates  and  veins,  and  with 
iron  pyrites  in  nodules  and  radiated  cylinders. 
The  organic  remains  in  the  chalk  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  eminently  marine;  and  from 
the  fine  texture  of  the  substance  in  which  they 
have  been  embedded  are  usually  well  preseryeA 
They  embrace  seaweeds,  sponges,  corals,  echino- 
derms,  mollusks,  Crustacea,  fishes  and  reptiles. 
Deep-sea  dredgings  in  the  Atlantic  have  re- 
'    ■  ■'      'act  tha' 

„  the  cl  . 
formation  in  the  oceanic  abysses  at  the  present 
day.  In  America,  the  system  is  divided  into 
Lower  or  Comanchean,  and  Upper  or  Creta- 
ceous. Some  writers  give  Comanchean  the  rank 
of  a  period,  making  it  co-ordinate  with  Juras- 
sic, and  restrict  the  term  Cretaceous  to  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  as  above  defined.  During 
Lower  Cretaceous  the  continent  of  North  . 
America  was  not  very  different  in  outline  from 
now,  except  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  ex- 
panded and  that  the  Pacific  still  covered  the 
site  01  much  of  the  present  Coast  Ranges. 
During  Upper  Cretaceous  time,  a  great  arm  of 
the  sea  encroached  on  the  lano,  finally  extend- 
ing from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic. 
In  this  a  great  thickness  of  marine  sediments 
was  laid  down.  At  the  same  time  much  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  was  under 
water.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period  (Lara- 
mie Epoch)  the  interior  sea  again  retreated 
leaving  a  large  area  of  low  swamp,  in  which 
much  coal  was  formed.  The  period,  and  the 
Mesozoic  Era  as  well,  were  brouBht  to  a  close 
by  folding  which  produced  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   The  Andes  were  probably  folded  at  the 

Life  of  the  CrctaceonB.—  The  great  groups 
of  reptiles  which  developed  dunng  Triassic 
and  Jurassic  (q.v.)  reached  their  climax  in 
Cretaceous,  and  Dinosaurs,  Pterosaurs,  Moso- 
saurs.  Ichtnyosaurs  and  Plesiosaurs  all  became 
extinct  at  the  close.  The  Ammonite  Cephalo- 
pods  also  died  out  completely.  The  most 
notable  addition  was  die  development  of  the 
modem  tyi)es  of  flowering  plants,  which  became 
dominant  before  the  close  of  the  period. 

CRETE,  or  CANDIA  (called  in  the  most 
ancient  times  Idxa,  from  Moimt  Ida,  afterward 
(^BETA,  whence  the  Turkish  name  Kihid),  one 
of  the  most  important  islands  of  the  Idngdom 
of  Greece;  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  81 
miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Morea, 
and  230  from  the  African  coast;  is  160  miles 
long,  7  to  35  broad,  and  contains  3,326  squat* 
miles.  A  high  chain  of  mountains  covered  with 
forests  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  (he 
island,  in  two  ranges.  On  die  nonhem  side 
it  declines  moderately  to  a  fertile  coast,  provided 
with  good  harbors ;  on  the  south  side,  steeply  to 
a  rocky  shore,  with  few  roadsteads,  and  readies 
its  greatest  height  in  the  lofty  Psiloriti  (the 
anaent  Ida),  8^060  feet  high,  and  always  cor- 
ered  with  snow.  Numerous  spring  give  fer- 
tility to  most  of  the  valleys,  in  wUch,  and  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountain),  is  seen  « 
luxurious     vegetation.      The   air   is   mild;    the 
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and  the  uncniliel  of  dviltzed  life  are  -almost 
entirely  absent  The  principal  prixtueta  of  the 
uland  are  olive  oil,  wheal,  oranges,  lemons, 
silk,  grapes,  v/iae,  valoaia,  carobs  and  honq'. 
The  iohabilantii  (estimated  at  1,20^000  in 
aacient  timfs,  or  900.000  in  the  time  of  the 
Venetians)  are  now  344,000,  of  whom  about  a 
third  are  Mobatnmedans.  Soap  is  extensively 
DMnufacIured,  and  the  exports  coinprise  olive 
oil,  soap,  wool,  carobs,  cheese,  fruits,  valonia, 
acorns,  etc.  Most  of  the  harbors  are  silted  Up, 
The  capital  is  Candia  or  Mcgatokaitron ;  Canea 
is  the  most  important  place  of  trade. 

Greek  mythology  made  Crete  tke  scene  ol 
many  of  the  adventures  of  the  ^ds  and  heroes. 
Here  Saturn  is  said  to  have  reigned  and  after- 
ward Minos. 

-Archnological  explor^on  and  excavation 
W  modern  times  have  revealed  that  a  Neolithic 
period  of  evolution  from  about  10,000  to  3315 
B.c  was  followed  by  the  Uinoan  or  Mg/taa 
period  -of  civilization,  which  existed  content- 

?oraneously  with  the  first  dynasty  of  Egypt, 
rom  3315  to  1450  b-c,  and  reached  its  cudimi' 
nating  point  in  Crete.  Minoan  towns  and  palaces 
have  been  uncovered  in  difEereni  parti  of  tba 
island,    which    recall    the    skill    attributed    to 


whence  Minoan),  the  thalnssocratic  k^  of  th* 
eastern  Mediterranean,  in  the  Hagia  Tliada 
and  its  shrine  near  Phcstus,  in  the  palace  at 
Phzstus,  in  tbe  uncovered  ruirted  towns  at 
Palaikastro,  Goumi  and  Zakro,  in  the  ^c^ne 
and  Dictaan  cavern,  tiie  l^endnty  birtht^ace 
of  the  Cretan  Zeus,  near  Psychro,  and  in  tbe 
ruins  on  the  neighboring  islets  of  Pseira  and 
Mocbioa,  the  finds  incUule  arduTCS  of  day 
tablets  m  great  quantities  inscribed  with  the 
early  forms  of  Minoan  pictoKraphic  and  linear 
script,  polychrome  decoratea  pottery,  lifelike 
ivory  and  clay  figures,  mural  paintings  revaal- 
ing  the  customs  of  the  period,  enormous  deco- 
rated storehouse  jars,  stone  and  bronze  votive 
figures  and  objects  of  cult  sarcophan,  etc. 
While  at.  Cnossus,  also,  have  been  unearthed  the. 
foundations  of  wliat  are  acknowledged  lo  be 
the  tratUtional  labvritithitie  prison  of  the 
Himitaur  (q.r.)  or  boll  of  Miiios,  the  incestu- 
aBV'inonster  for  ^ose  gfatification  Athens  was. 
cadiWeUetl  to  send  an  annual  tribute  of  seven 
nri>tt  maidens  and  seven  boys  ontil  Theseus 
(q.v.)  killed  the  beast,  nrttbabty  during  an  in- 
vasion of  the  island  which  consnmmated  the 
catastrophe  that  overfrhdmed  this  early  Cretan 

The  island  figures  little  in  Greek  history,  and 
toolt  no  part  in  the  wars  with  the  Persians.  It 
posscsMd  a  nnmber  of  independent  towns  often 
at  war  with  each  other,  but  ready  to  combine 
against  a  stnwger.  Crete  was  conqnered  by  the 
Rodtans  6?  a.c.  In  the  year  823  it  {Assed  from 
the*  Roman  emperors  of  the  East  to  the  Sara- 
cens, who  built  the  capital,  Candia,  on  the  ruins. 
of  Heradea,  but  were  expelled  again  in  961 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Byiraiitine  sovereign  sold 
the  island  to  the  Venetians  in  1204,  who  forti- 
fied- most  of  the  cltie^  won  the  good  will  of 
their  new  .subjects  by  a  mild  government,  and 
repelled  all  the  assaults  of  the  Genoese  and 
"  ■  ■'"  ■'  '  Idle  of  the  17th  century.  About 
IS-  became  more 


longest  in  modern  history,  usted  over  20  yean: 
To  assist  the  Venetians  volunteers  £rona  all 
parts  of  Europe  poured  in.  The  Christians, 
after  having  exhausted  all  mcsna  of  defense, 
w<ere  compeUed  to  surrender  to  the  Tnrita  27 
Sept.  1669.  At  tbe  time  of  the  capitulation  the 
mrrison  consisted  of  only  2,500  soldiers ;  30,985 
Qnistians  and  11^754  Turks  were  killed  or 
wounded  during  the  siege.  Having  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  the  Turks  now  endeav- 
ored to  expel  the  Venetians  from  the  strong- 
holds which  remained  to  tbem  on  the  island, 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  l7tli  century 
they  had  been  successful  ki  their  efforts. 

Three  pashas,  at  Candia,  Canea  and  Retimo, 
now  governed  the  island.  On  accotmt  of  the 
feuds  of  these  pashas  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  mountains  succeeded  in  forming  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  under  Turkish  protec- 
tion. As  the  compacts  made  with  them  by  the 
Turks  were  not  always  observed,  they  were 
wont  in  such  cases  to  take  up  arms,  and  though 
they  were  often  defeated  they  were  never  en- 
tirely subdued.  The  pasbas  naving  demanded 
hostages  of  them  in  1S21,  they  joined  the 
Greek  insurgents. 

Had  the  mountaineers  been  armed  when  (he 
Turks  made  their  first  descent  on  the  island, 
it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  for  the 
invaders  to  have  maintained  themselves  in  Can- 
dia, but  as  it  was  the  island  remained  under 
Turkish  rule.  In  1868  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion, fomented  by  Greece,  was  with  difficulty 
suppressed  by  the  Turks,  after  a  tedious  con- 
flict. In  consequence  of  this  revolt  the  Turks 
granted  to  the  Cretans  a  certain  degree  of 
autonomy,  bnt  Turkish  bad  faith  produced  an- 
other revolt  nine  years  later.  At  that  time  a 
new  constitntion  of  a  parliamentary  character 
was  inaugurated,  but  many  of  its  provisions 
were  annnlled  .in  1899.  In  1896  there  was  again 
a  rising  against  the  Turks,  in  which,  as  before, 
the  Greeks  took  part,  one  result  being  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
The  Greek  troops  landed  on  the  island  were 
withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  the  Great  Powers, 
who  undertook  to  sccnre  an  autonomous  gov- 
emmcnt  under  Turkish  suzerainty  and  to  cause 
the  Turkish  troops  lo  be  withdrawn.  On  6 
Sept.  1898  the  Mohammedans  of  Candia  rose 
against  the  Christians,  and  the  fighting  resulted 
in  the  death  of  many  of  the  latter,  mcluding 
some  British  sailors.  The  leading  powers  at 
once  demanded  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  troops  who  had  abetted  the  rebels,  and 
ultimately,  on  II  October,  the  Sultan  complied 
with  their  demand,  the  troops  bein^  soon  after 
withdrawn.  Shortlj;  afterward  Pnnce  George 
of  Greece  was  appointed  hi^  commissioner  or 
governor  of  the  island.  A  national  assembly 
met  and  formed  a  constitution  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  legislature  and  guarenteeine 
freedom  of  religion  to  all  inhaWtants.  Although 
order  was  restored,  popular  sentiment  con- 
tintwd  to  be  increasingly  in  favor  of  annexation 
to  Greece,  and  in  !Q04  the  High  Commissioner 
attempted  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Powers 
to  sndi  a  step  but  without  success.  There  were 
molts  against  tbe  high  commisrioner's  nAA- 
trary  polky  in  1904  and  19(K;  in  the  latter  year 
a  rcvolutfonaty  assembly  proclaimed  the  union 
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of  the  islwid-  witb  Greeoe,  itnd  thU  was  fol- 
lowed by  3  similai  proclajnation  on  the  pact 
of  Uie  resular  Chunber.  The  Powers,  wter- 
vcaed,  and  after  some  desultory  tilting  the 
insurgeoits  laid  down  their  arms  in  lioveinber 
1905,  la  1906  Prince  George  cesigned  the  high 
commissioncishtp  of  Crete  and  retUCQed  to 
Athens,  but  the  designation  of  his  successor 
was  accorded  by  the  pvotecting  powers,  to 
King  George  of  Greece  as  a  satisfacikm  to 
Creek  national  sentimenL  This  arrangcfocDt 
lasted  six  years,  but  by  no  means  satisfied  aoj 
of  the  parties  directly  interested.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Greeks  in  the  Cretan 
Assembly  perBisted  in  treating  Cbeir  island  as 
an  inte^al  pait  of  the  Gneek  kiosd^ni,  while 
the  Eovemment  at  Athens,  out  of  deference  to 
the  four  protecting  Powers,  was  obliged  to  re- 
spect Crete  as  a  shadowy  vassal  o7  Turkey. 
The  six  years  were  marked  by  almost  coostant 
political  unrest  on  iii/t  island.  A-  renewed 
proclamation  of  union  with  Greece  ifi  190S| 
the  exclusion  of  Uohammedan  deputies  wbo 
refused  to  take  an  oalh  of  allegiance  to  King 
George  in  1910  and  the  election  of  delegates  to 
represent  Crete  In  the  National  Asses&ly 
which  revised  the  constitution  o£  the  Greek 
kingdom  in  1912  provoked  in  each  case  re- 
peated intervention  o£  the  Powers.  It  was  a 
Cretan  leader,  Beutherios  Vcnizelos,  who  in 
1910  became  Premier  of  Greece  and  organiied 
the  Balkan  League  that  prepared  to  wage  war 
aaainst  Turkey.  A  popular  uprising  iu  March 
1912  put  an  end  to  the  government  that  had 
been  forced  upon  the  island  by  the  protecting 
Powers,  and  erected  in  its  lEead  a  provisional 
government,  the  reception  of  whose  delegates 
at  Athens  in  October  1912  was  one  of  the  ex- 
cuses for  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War. 
In  that '  war  the  Cretans  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  fellow  Greeks  of  the  Greek 


over  the  island.  The  union  of  Crete  with, 
Greece  was  formally  recognized  by  the  other 
Balkan  states  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  (10 


don  1865)  ;  Stillman,  'The  Cretan  Insurrection 


Grrece'  (lb.  1907) ;  Nevor-Batteje,  'Camping 
in  Crete>  (ib.  1914). 
'  CRETE,  Neb.,  city  in  Saline  County  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  20  miles  south- 
west of  Lincoln,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  and  the  Uissouri  PaciHc  railroads,  and 
on  the  Big  Blue  River.  It  is  the  seat  of  Doane 
CoUege  (Congregational),  established  in  1^72, 
which  has  a  well-cqiiipped  observatory.  It  has 
a  public  library  and  several  industries,  including 
flour  mills,' a  creamerv  end  a.rotin^-b«oth  fac- 
tory. Settled  in  1867,  Crete  was  mcorporated 
as  a  village  in  1871  and  is  at  present  governed 
under  a  revised  charter  of  1^.  The  coimcil 
conusts  of  the  mayor  and  representatives  from 
the  d^  wards.  The  city  owns  and  operates , 
its  waterworks  and  electric-light  plant  .  Pop. , 

CRXTlM,  krt-tfin',  J«wpb.  American  eccle- 
siflstk.  b.  LyoiM,  FniKe,  1800 1  d.  22  Feb.  1857. 


He  was  i>rdained  a  priest  in  1638' and  waa 
assigned  a  charge  in  his  own  diocese.  Hu 
^eat  desire  was  to  work  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  when  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica presented  itself  he  at  once  accepted.  He. 
was  somewhat  disappointed  when  be  found  him- 
self  among  civiliEed  people  in  Iowa  instead  of 
anoog  Indians.  He  was  made  vicar-general  of 
Dubuque,  a  position  which  he  hdd  until  1351, 
when  he  was  appointed  bishop  for  the  new 
diocese  oi  Saiiit  Paul.  He  fouod  only  nine 
priests  in  bis  diocese,  but  new  parishes  w«r* 
soon  evened,  schools  established,  the  orphaoi 
and  the  sick  received  attention  and  provisions 


the  number  of  churches  from  1  to  29,  and  1 
these  added  35  stations.  Consult  Qark,  'Lives 
of  Deceased  Bishops  of  the  United  States.' 

CRETINISM.  This  is  a  broad  general 
tertii  applied  to  a  combination  of  physical  and 
mental  chan^  which,  in  the  young,  result  fron^' 
loss  or  diminution  of  the  thjroid  functions,' 
Such  a  loss  may  occur  sporadically  (Sporadic 
cretinism)  from  causes  to  be  enumerated,  where 
the  picture  is  analogous  to  that  seen  in  the 
adult  from  removal  of  the  thyroid,  cachexia, 
thyrtopriva  adullonnri;  or  in  many  occur  as  a 
localized  or  endemic  degeneration  aflectiuK  the 
thyroids  of  a  large  number  of  indtvioaals, 
causing  a  hypothyrcosis  whiidi  may  show  a 
number  of  tendencies.  The  chief  of  these  are 
gvitre,  goitrous  heart  and  endemic  cretinism. 

These  four  fairly  well -separated  conditions 
may  be  discussed  to  advantage  under  the  head 
of  ctetinism.  The  historical  chapters  on  cretin- 
ism are  full  of  interest.  The  disorders  were 
known  in  early  days.  Pliny  has  left  indubitable 
evidence  of  their  f^esence  in  early  Roman  times. 
Vogt  in  his  admirable  motwDTaph  in  the  Lnvan- 
dowsky,  'Handbnch  der  Neurolo^e*  lells  of 
Marco  Polo's  descriptions  of  certain  t^pes  he 
had  seen  in  his  Asiatic  travels.  Dunng  the 
post  two  centuries  the  disorders  here  included 
under  die  term  have  been  observed  through  the 
world.  In  certain  lands,  especially  certain 
mountainous  districts  cf  Switzerland,  northern 
Italy,  etc.,  the  disease  is  very  widely  distributed 
^endemic  eretinisra— •while  in  other  repons' 
it  occurs  rarely  —  sporadic  cases.  In  the  tfetted' 
Stxtes  it  is  not  frequent  It  has  been  observed 
in  (^lifomia,  in  Vennoat,  and  the  writer  hu 
seen  sudi  patients  in  New  Yoric  State  (Adiron- 
dadtt).  In  certain  regions  tt  has  been  a  veri- 
table plague.  Thus  in  SwiticHand,  between  the 
years  1875-^,  7  per  cent  of  the  recruits  in  the 
army  showed  some  fonn  of  cretinoid  degeneiv- 
ttotL  In  10  years  2.500  men  were  lost  to  tli«' 
Swiss  arm^  from  this  cause  alone.  Certain  valj 
leys,  especially  those  of  Berne  and  Wallis,  are 
thickly  popolated  with  individuals  showing 
cretinoid  degeneration.  In  the  school  years 
1899^1904^  of  336.000  children  fit  for  school 
15,000  hiLd  one  or  another  type  of  cretinisni; 
Similar  conditions  existed  in  Styria,  in  Austtta, 
and  in  certain  Italian  provinces. 

So  far  as  the  etiology  is  concerned,  it  seents 
certain  that  the  conditions  are  due  to  a  defect  of 
the  thyroid  substance— dhninudon  or  las6  of 
the  thyroid  hormones.  There  are  certain  linn* 
tations  which  mvst  be  discussed  in  their  respec- 
tive paragraphs. 

Sportdlc  CretbuaitL^ —  Infantile  Myxedtma. 
Th<j:ciifrioal  picture  n  an  extreme  tase  — i.c. 
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fully  developed,  in  contrast  to  the  many  irreKU- 
lar  or  incomplete  forms  —  is  that  of  a  normally 
born  child  wno,  about  the  end  of  liie  first  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second  ^ear,  beeins  to  show  the 
characteristic  changes  in  development  The 
little  patients  fall  behmd  in  their  norma!  bony 
development.  This  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  long  bones.  The  epii^yses 
fail  to  lay  down  bone  even  after  20  to  35 
years  and  in  20-ye»r-cAA  cretins  the  anterior 
fontanelle  may  still  remain  open.  Hiere  is  a 
proportionate  loss  in  bone  substance  through- 
aut ;  thus  a  characteristic  dwarfism  results  save 

Kriiaps  in  the  development  of  the  skull  which 
comes  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
bo^.  The  sphenoid,  however,  fails  to  develop 
and  therefore  '^ves  the  peculiar  characteristic 
nose  to  the  cretin.  Dental  deficiencies  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  bony  defect  In  severe  athy- 
roid  cretins  the  teeth  do  oot  develop  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  the  &rst  or  milk  teeth  may 
persist  far  beyond  the  normal  period.  The  bony 
defects  show  in  a  high  palate  arch,  with  largfc 
adenoids  and  tonsils,  and  a  chronic  hypertrophic 
rhinitis  causes  the  child  to  snore  and  snjffle, 
often  with  copious  excretions  from  the  nose. 

A  fairly  constant  finding  is  that  of  umbilical 
hernia.  iTie  abdomen  is  usually  puffy,  the  navel 
sunken.  The  skin  is  myxedematous  in  the 
young,  but  becomes  atrophic  in  later  years,  tiie 
supraclavicular  and  faaal  swelling  remaining 
for  many  years. 

The  facial  habitus  is  characteristic.  The  hair 
line  begins  low,  the  nose  is  sunken,  the  lyRo- 
matic  anJies  prominent,  the  eyelids  swollen,  the 
face  puffy,  the  tongue  enlarged  and  often  pro- 
truding between  the  swollen  lips,  in  the  mild 
cases  giving  one  the  impression  of  a  child  whose 
whole  countenance  is  puffed  up  with  crying. 

There  is  usually  an  enlargement  of  the  liver. 
Respiration  is  unusually  slow  in  tile  severe 
athyreoses.  The  genital  organs  show  marked 
changces.  The  labia  are  small,  the  external  not 
covering  the  intemal  ones.  The  uterus  and 
ovaries  are  usually  small,  and  the  mammary 
glands  are  atrophic  or  hypoplastic  The  penis 
13  apt  to  be  small,  the  testicles  undescended, 
and  small.  Genital  hair  and  that  in  the  arm  pits 
is  absent  or  s<snty.  In  boys  the  puberal  changes 
in  the  voice  are  lacking. 

s  system  defects  are  present  with  the 


vital  levds  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  nerves,  and  at  psychical  levels  in  va- 
rious grades  of  stupidity,  mental  weakness 
(moron ) ,  imbecility,  or  even  idiocy  —  these 
vords  being  used  according  to  the  arbitrary 
scaling  of  the  BinetSimon  tests. 

Thus  smell  is  at  times  defective.  The  eye- 
sight is  poor,  bearing  is  frequently  disturbed 
and  with  it  speech,  so  that  many  patients  are 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  vestibular  function  is  fre- 
qneotly  involved,  so  that  these  patients  balance 
badly,  often  showing  unsteady  gait,  wobbling 
of  rhe  head  and  nystagmus.  Some  sporadic 
cretins  may  show  little  disease  of  the  nervous 

Cretinoid  DegeneratioD.-^  Mention  has 
been  made  of  die  widespread  character  of  diis 
type  of  degeneration  related  to  defective  or  ab- 
sent diyroid  secretions.  The  statistical  study  of 
the  conditions,  particulariy  in  Switzerland,  in 
France  and  in  Italy  (Bircfaer).  has  shown  that 


mindedness  are  closely  allied.  The  cretins  are 
almost  ail  goitrous,  or  nearly  always  have  goi- 
trous parents.  Exophthalmic  goitre  (hyperfunc- 
tion)  Is  rare  with  ^tre,  but  very  frequent  with 
goitrous  heart  conditions,  (See  Goirwt).  The 
causes  of  the  hypothyroidism  are  not  definitely 
settled,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  relalioii 
between  it  and  certain  factors  in  certain  waters, 
so  that  poitrous  springs  are  known.  Just  what 
the  noxious  element  may  be  is  still  conjectural 
but  it  apparently  is  related  to  mineral  constitU' 
ents  found  in  certain  geolo^cal  formations,  no- 
tably in  the  Trias  and  Tertiary.  The  disease  is 
absent  in  regions  fed  from  waters  of  crystalline 
formation.  Through  Birijier's  suggestion  of 
supplying  a  goitrous  region  in  Rupperwill  from 
Jura  water  supplies,  in  an  adjacent  valley,  the 
disease  disappeared.  Similar  results  followed 
in  the  town  of  Asp,  Animals  may  be  made  goi- 
trous from  drinking  water  from  certain  springs. 
They  also  develop  goitrous  hearts  and  are  de- 
layed in  their  development.  The  thyroid  shows 
degenerative  changes.  The  agent  passes  through 
a  BeHcefeld  filter,  but  is  modified  and  made 
non-active  by  being  heated  to  70°  C.  It  does 
not  dialyze  and  is  not  thought  to  be  an  organ- 
ized plant  or  animal  substance,  but  b  of  a  col- 
loidal nature.  An  hypothesis  which  had  the  au- 
thority of  Bircher  behind  it  was  that  the  dis- 
ease was  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Endemic  Cretiidsm. —  Here  there  is  a  richer 
and  much  mon  variable  picture  than  obtains 
for  sporadic  cretinism.  Whereas  a  typical 
habitus  is  described,  there  are  many  anomalies 
and  variations.  The  head  is  usually  broad  (but 
may  be  small  and  flat,  instead  of  large  and 
broad),  at  times  very  large.  The  nose  is  usu- 
ally wide  spreading  and  fiat  the  eyes  wide  apart 
The  neck  is  short  and  thick,  the  features  swol- 
len, the  facial  expression,  especially  of  the 
prognathism,  is  one  of  moroseness  or  stolidity. 
The  bones  are  shortened,  various  anomalies  as 
scoliosis,  ankyloses,  etc.,  being  present  Great 
variation  in  dwarfism  is  observed.  Certain  cre- 
tins are  under  three  feet  six  inches,  but  full 
cretins  have  been  observed  of  seven  feet  in 
height.  As  a  rule  they  die  young,  but  Kocher 
reports  cretins  70  and  even  liW  years  of  age. 

The  general  co-ordination  of  these  patients 
is  poor.  They  are  usually  short,  clumsy,  un- 
elasdc  with  badly  developed  masculature.  The 
skin  is  loose,  lax,  anemic,  marked  with  folds 
and  wrinkles,  giving  a  peculiar  appearance  of  ■ 
old  age.  The  lips  are  swollen,  Qie  tongue  is 
"ilarged  and  not  infrequently  protruding.     The 


ity  is  apt  to  be  heavy  and  awkward,  although  a 
few  athletes  and  acrobats  may  be  found  among 

The  changes  in  the  bones  h:ive  been  men- 
tioned in  the  paragraphs  on  spomdic  cretinism. 
The  sldn  has  a  peculiar  cachexia.  It  is  swollen 
and  flabby,  whitish  or  yellowish,  folded  and 
soTOy,  The  general  appearance  of  old  age  is 
stniong.  The  hair  and  nails  are  badly  devel- 
oped, both  breaking  easily.  Thick,  underlying 
fatty  masses  are  unevenly  distributed,  usually  in 
the  neck,  back,  upper  chest  regions,  occasionally 
over  the  hands.  Variable  states  of  tension  occur 
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in  these  fatty  iDasto;  at  tines  tbej  are 
hard,  again  like  empty  sacks.  The  inucDtn 
membnuieB  are  also  pale  and  pray,  often  folded 
but  look  different  from  a  typical  anaania. 

The  sexual  organ  changes  have  been  touched 
vgoa  in  the  description  of  sporadic  cretinism, 
lliey  are  charactensticaU]'  infantile.  Menstrua- 
tion is  scan^,  wanting  -or  develops  very  late. 
Fecundation  may  take  [dace,  but  the  results  are 
cither  nuscarriages,  dead  children,  various  mon- 
■ten,  etc  llie  secondanr  sexual  characters  are 
all  delayed  in  their  devejopment 

The  majority  (63  per  cent,  Ewald)  of  cre- 
tins show  a  swollen  thyroid,  but  it  is  not  an 
over- functioning  one,  nor  do  they  all  show 
athyreosis  or  hypo  thy  reosis. 

Uost  of  the  internal  organs  shon  reduction 
in  activity.  Digestion  is  usually  slow,  constipa- 
tion is  marked.  The  metabolism  is  modified  as 
already  indicated.  The  urinary  secretions  are 
^  to  be  diminished  and  of  hi^  specific 
gravity. 

Mentally  cretins  show  marked  variability.  A 
few  are  practically  normal,  but  most  show  ,a 
characteristic  comSina.tion  of  mental  traits,  in 
contrast  with  many  other  mental  defective 
states.  The  feeble-mindedness.  is  accompanied 
by  great  slowness  of  all  reaclions,  marked  re- 
tardation of  motion,  apathy  and  indolence.  Tfads 
indolence  is  a  marked  feature.  Many  cretins 
will  lie  in  the  sun  all  day  long;,  and  in  the  hos- 
pital or  other  institutions  will  lie  around  and  do 
nothing:  for  weeks  or  months.  In  the  milder 
grades  there  is  often  great  jhynsss  which  makes 
them  unapproachable  and  serves  to  make  them 
appear  more  feeble-minded  than  they  really  are. 
It  IS  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  can  be 
trained  to  the  simplest  of  performances.  With 
many,  in  spite  of  the  marked  general  stt^idiCy 
of  their  average  mood,  they  may  show  great 
excitement  and  emotional  outbreaks. 


noted  the  great  majority  suffer  from  impair- 
ment  of  the  chief  sensory  tracts.  Hearing  seems 
to  suffer  most.  The  defect  in  hearing  ts  asso- 
ciated with  speech  defects.  Taste  and  smell  are 
also  involved.  They  take  little  interest  in  their 
food  or  drink  and  Uierefore  show  Kttle  interest 
in  hunger,  which  is  marked.  The  sense  of  si^t 
b  frequently  dtminished.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  receptors  and  condnction  paths  are  less 
involved  tlun  the  perception  areas  in  this  ditni- 
nation  in  sensory  intake.  The  hearing  seems  to 
be  affected  primarily  as  to  its  receptor  and  con- 
duction paths.  Pain,  touch  and  uiermal  sensi- 
bilities are  all  dniled.  MotiU^  is  extremely  re- 
tarded. The  reflexes  are  active  (50  per  cent). 
The  field  of  vision  is  reduced  in  many,  aithoUf^ 
the  fundus  is  usually  normal  (Hitschmann). 

Aberrant  and  abortive  tjrpes  are  to  be  eoc- 
pected.  In  the  former  one  may  find  patients 
with  striking  development  of  one  or  more  fea- 
tures, in  the  latter  a  very  great  sbaditw  oS  to. 
aliMost  normal  states,  i.e^  endemic  goitre  with 
mild  mental  signs. 

Aideinic  Deaf matism.— This  comhination 
is  extremely  frequent  where  endemic  cretinism 
is  present  (29  per  cent,  Schdb).  It  may  con- 
stitute one  of  tbe  aberrant  types  just  mentioned 
with  striking  development  of  single  features,  or 


a  bony  defect  whidi  has  destroyed  the  possiUl- 
ity  of  normal  cochlear  development.  Bad  hear- 
ing is  reported  at  32  per  cent  among  cretins  in 
Suioli's  mvestigations. 

The  changes  found  in  the  brain  which  may 
account  for  the  feeble-mindedness  have  been 
variaUe.  M«iingeal  inflammation  and  nrild 
grades  of  hydroonthalus  have  been  found  by 
Scholi  and  Zingerle.  The  brain  is  often  sym- 
metrical, small  or  single  lobes  are  diminished  in 
size.  Often  the  brain's  development  is  ar- 
rested at  an  infantile  stage,  the  pallium  or  the 
ganglia  bein^  involved  alone  or  together.  The 
cereoelhim  is  often  imperfectly  developed^ 
ndiich  fact  stands  in  correlation  with  the  marked 
inco-ordination  and  possibly  in  relation  with  de- 
fective labyrinthine  development. 

The  ear  dttficulties  have  been  protean.  Pe- 
ripheral, conducting  and  central  mechanisms 
have  been  fonnd  at  fault;  at  all  events  they  alt 
seem  secondaty  to  the  developmental  anomalies 
induced  by  the  action  of  the  poisonous  substance 
on  the  thyroid.  The  speech  defects  usually  go 
hand  in  hand  with  those  of  hearing,  but  this  is 
not  universal.  The  cortical  developmental  de- 
fect is  sufficiently  explanatory  for  most*  of  tHe 


ftiund  in  tite  literature  concerning  tbe  use  of 
thyroid  substance  in  cretinoid  degeneration. 
Aniong  the  best  reported  results  are  those  of 
V.  Wagner  who  obtained  a  diminution  in  the' 
myxedematous  swelling  of  the  skin,  ra^Hd  de- 
vdopmcnt  of  the  genitals,  diminotion  in  size  of 
the  tongue,  disappearance  of  the  umbilical  har> 
nia,  development  of  new  hair,  hastening  of  den- 
tition, closure  of  the  fontanelles,  increase  ia 
bony  development.  The  psyche  was  less  hope- 
fully modified,  but  there  was  a  diminution  in 
die  apathy  and  slight  increase  in  intellectual  ca> 
pacity, 

url^  therapy  is  naturally  the  main  feature, 
Accorduig  to  V,  Wagner,  small  doses  of  iodine 
in  addition  seemed  to  stimulate  the  thyroid  ac- 
tivities still  further.  Magnus  Levy,  v,  Eysselt 
and  others  also  report  excellent  results,  complete 
cure  resulting  in  some  patients  still  in  tiieir 
teens. 

A  widespread  stale  experiment  carried  out 
by  V,  Kutscheras  in  S^ria  treated  1,0U  cretina. 
A  large  number  were  neglected  by  tibe  parents,' 


the  thyroid  tablets  could  not  6e  w«ll  borne.  AM 
i(Hots  and  severe  grades  of  deafness  and  dumb- 
ness were  left  alone.  Of  440  of  the  cases  102 
per  cent  showed  sli^t  increase  in  bony  devel^ 
opment,  4  per  cent  showed  definite  change,  8S. 
per  cent  showed  an  increase  well  above  the 
average.  The  increase  in  bony  growth  was 
marked  with  the  younger  individuals,  but  also 
persisted  into  the  third  decade, 

A  careful  revision  of  677  cases  showed  42,8 
per  cent  marked  improvement,  48  per  cent  some 
definite  improvement,  8.6  per  cent  no  improve- 
ment 

lodothyrine  has  also  been  utilized.  One  gram 
contains  mree  milligrammes  of  active  substance 
representing  the  iodine  content  oE  one  gram  of 
fresh  sheep's  thyroid.  It  would  seem  that  the 
iodine  content  is  not  die  only  factor  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  thyroid  substance  and  it  is  not  as 
yet  definiteljr  demonstrated  what  the  combina- 
tion is  that  is  effective.  The  result  of  tihe  tise 
of  implanting  of  glaildnlar  substance  would  be 
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the  ideal  tber^iy  and  expfriments  directed  to 
tius  end  have  been  attempted  since  1889  when 
Bircher  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  it.  The 
gland  has  been  implanted  in  difierent  portions 
of  the  body  ~  the  neck,  under  the  breast,  in  the 
spleen,  even  in  the  bony  substance.  As  a  mle, 
however,  the  implaniation  has  not  been  as  sue- 
cessful  as  was  hoped,  the  gland  itself  under- 
going retrograde  changes.  Fuilhermore  it 
woiud  appear  from-  the  studies  by  Enderle  and 
Borst  that  thvroids  from  other  antmals  possi- 
bly are  not  the  best  tfauin  to  use  as  dte  Uo- 
chonical  composition  of  the  human  and  animal 
^es  varies  so  widely  as  to  render  degeneratipn 
of  the  implanted  gland  likely.  Implantation  of 
tiiunan  glands  has  not  been  successfully  brou^t 
about  as  yet,  but  with  the  newer  woric  on  or- 

ric  transpkintation  as  inaugurated  throng 
researches  of  Carrel  it  would  seem  that  dus 
technical  difficult  might  be  overcome  in  the 
yety  near  future. 

One  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  resort  in  most 
Gates  to  the  dried  or  liquid  preparations  of  the 
-tiiyroid  itself  or  to  such  biochemical  products 
as  laboratory  research  has  provided  ihrouRh  the 
Utilimtibn  of  the  glandular  substatLce  itself  or 
that  portion  of  it  which  presents  its  chief  hor- 
mone activity. 

The  general  results  of  diyroid  medication  in 
typical  cases  is  fairly  constant  Especially  is  it 
of  value  in  the  aberiant  and  minor  forms  of 
the  disease  of  which  one  of  the  most  chronic 
of  symptoms  is  the  persistent  ansmia.  This 
may  be  in  part  overcome  by  the  simultaneous 
usQ'of  small  doses  of  arsenic,  which  have  been 
recommended  fay  a  number  of  experimenters. 
AlccAol  and  morphine  work  disadvantageously 
and  diould  be  carefully  avoided.  The  use  of 
small  doses  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  bismuth 
work  advantageously  in  diarrh<Eal  states. 

Thyroid  medication  for  the  sporadic  cases 
varies  somewhat  from  its  use  in  the  endemic 
cases.  In  the  sporadic  cases  of  the  light  or 
mild  type  the  action  is  quite  similar  to  that  seen 
in  the  endemic  ones,  but  as  a  rule,  sporadic 
oses  by  reason  of  their  longer  involvement  and 
the  less  rapid  devetepment  of  the  symptoms,  the 
more  hidden  or  obscure  nature  of  the  same, 
with  their  great  mixture  of  syndromes,  make 
such  cases  less  responsive  to  the  therap5f.  Nev- 
ertheless, many  of  them  respond  very  kindly  to 
it,  the  same  dosage  being  utilized.  Consult 
BSrcher,  F.,  *Pathoget»ese  der  kretinischen  De- 

Ceration'  (Berhn  1908) ;  Haugardy  and 
igstein,  <Tahrbuch  fiir  IGnderhcilkunde' 
(190ft  61);  Falta,  'Erkrankungen  der  Blut- 
drOse'  (1913)  ;  Jelliffe  and  White,  'Diseases  of 
aie  Nervous  System'  (1917). 

Smith  Ely  Jeluffe. 
CRETONNE.  krg-tSn'.  a  thick,  firm  cotton 
doth  with  various  textures  of  surface,  printed 
Oh  one  side  or  on  both  with  pictorial  and  other 

Eattems,  and  used  for  curtains  and  for  ufy- 
olstering.  Unlike  chintt,  it  is  hardly  ever 
{^azed.  It  talces  its  name  from  its  manufacturer, 
CRGU5A,  kre-fl'sa,  (he  name  of  several 
celebrated  women  of  Greek  antiquity.  ( t) 
Daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who,  before  she  was 
married  to  Xuthus,  gave  birth  to  Ion,  the  fruit 
of  an  ftmour  with  Apolk).  To  her  second  hus- 
band the  bore  Achzus.  (2)  The  wife  of  Jason 
and  the  daughter  of  King  Creon  (q.v.)  of  Cor- 
'm)h.    She  was  burned  to  death  wiUi  her  father 


by  the  ttta^ical  poiMmed  diadem  and  robe  i^ves 
her  as  bndal  gifts  t^  Meda.  Consult  the 
'Medea>  of  Euriptdns.  (3)  The  dauafater  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  wife  of  Mneaa  and  mother 
of  Aacanius.  In  the  tumult  of  the  cmfls^^tion 
of  Troy,  when  j£neas  fled  with  the  images  of 
his  gooa,  with  bis  fatfaer  and  ion,  ke  lost  her, 
and  after  he  had  sottght  her  for  a  lotig  time  in 
vsin  her  spirit  appeared  to  hinv  saying  diot  dw 
mother  of  the  gads  had  taken  her  to  henelf 
because  she  was  not  willing  that  she  should 
leave  Phiygia,  Consult  Virgil,  <£icid'  (II, 
730-794). 

CRBUSB,  kr^  a  department  of  centra! 
France ;  caiHtal,  (>u^ret ;  area,  2,)64  square 
miles.  It  is  named  from  the  nver  Creuse, 
which  rises  in  it  and  traverses  it  diagonally  in 
a  northwest  direction.  The  surface  is  generally 
rugged  and  the  soil  is  thin,  rocky  and  by  no 
means  fertile.  Coal  is  the  only  mineral  worked. 
Uany  cattle,  and  notably  fine  cavalry  horses, 
come  from  Creuse.  The  chief  manufacturers 
are  carpets  and  tapestry.  Thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  migrate  to  other  parts  of  France 
in  March  each  year  in  search  of  work  and 
return  about  Christmas.  The  department  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissonents.   Pop.  266,188! 

CREUSOT,  kre-z6',  !«,  town  in  east- 
central  France,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et- 
Loire,  236  miles  south  of  Paris,  Situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  district  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  it  owes 
its  importance  to  the  establishment  here  in  1837 
of  the  great  iron  works  of  Schneider  &  Cam- 
pany,  which  rank  among  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Steel  rails,  armor  plate  and  ordnance. 
engineering  material  of  all  descriptions  and 
electrical  machinery  are  all  produced  by  this 
firm,  which   in   normal   times  employs    15,000 

CRBUTZ,  kroia,  Oiutaf  Philip,  Gbaf  von, 
Swedish  poet  and  statesman;  b.  Finland  1731; 
d  30  Oct.  1785.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
learned  and  elegant  circle  which  surrounded  the 
queen  of  Sweden,  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of 
Frederick  the  Great  His  'Atis  og  Camilla,' 
an  erotic  poem  in  five  cantos  (1761),  and  his 
'Letter  to  Daphne*  are  considered  as  master- 
pieces in  Swedish  poetrv.  He  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Uadrid,  and  at  a  later  period  to 
Pari^  where  he  remained  20  years  and  became 
particular^  acquainted  with  Marmontel  and 
Grlitry.  On  3  April  1783  he  signed  with  Dr. 
Franklin  a  treaty  of  amity  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden.  His  works  and  those  of 
his  friend  (^llenborg  are  published  together 
under  the  title  'Vitterhets  Anieten  of  Creutz  og 
(Jyllenborg'  (1796). 

CRBUZER,  kroit'ser,  Georg  Frledrich, 
(lerman  philologist  and  anchzolcwist :  b,  Mar- 
buiv,  10  March  1771;  d.  Heidelberg,  16  Feb. 
1858.  He  studied  at  Marburg  and  Jena,  and  in 
1802  becameprofessor  of  philology  at  Heidel- 
berg. In  1807  the  professorship  of  ancient  his- 
tory was  also  conferred  on  him,  and  he  held 
both  chairs  till  his  resi^ation  in  1845.  His 
works  treat  of  mythologKal  subjects  and  ebssi- 
cal  history,  the  most  important  of  them  being 
•Die  historische  Kunst  der  Griechen'  (1803); 
-rHonysus'  (1806);  'Symbolik  und  Myttiologie 
der  ahen  V31ker,  besonders  der  Griechen* 
(1810-12);  and  an  edition  of  PloHnus  (1835). 
His  symbolical  theory  of  mythokigy  gave  rise 
to    considerable    controversy    witti    Henntmi, 
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VoM  and  others.  Widi  G.  M.  Moser,  he  edited 
KveiBl  of  the  works  of  Ckero.  A  collection  of 
his  writings  was  poblbfaed  in  18S4  under  the 
title  'Opuscula  Setecta.'  ConsnltStar^  <Fried~ 
rich  C  reuse  r,  sein  Bildtmesgang  und  aeine 
bleibende  Bedeutung*  (Heidelberg  1S75)  ;  and 
Sandys,  'A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship' 
(Vol.  Ill,  Cambridge  1908). 

CRSVAJ.L£.    See  Cavallv. 

CREVASSE,  krS'TSs',  a  breach  in  an  en^ 
bankment  of  any  kind,  made  to  inotect  landi 
(rom  inundation,  has  from  the  earliest  histori- 
cal ages  been  of  importance.  How  to  guard 
against  crevasses  is  n  nutter  studied  m  all 
countries  where  their  occurrence  is  a  menace 
to  poblic  safety.  Lends  may  be  reclaimed  from 
water  by  means  other  than  embantuBents,  dams, 
dykes  or  levees  (see  Drainage).  The  levees 
and  djices  of  ail  places  are  under  a  system  of 
supervision  for  preventitm  of  crerasses  and 
other  dangers.  The  levees  aking  the  Uississippi, 
begun  in  1717,  hare  been  at  variotis  times  «nd 
in  certain  places  rendered  ineffectiYe  by  cre- 
vasses,—  the  water  breaking  through  the  levee 
in  weak  places  where  soil  has  become  soft,  or 
through  holes  made  t^  the  crawfish.  The 
guard*  know  the  need  of  repairing  at  once  tajf 
openings,  however  sowll,  and  the  crawfish  u 
regarded  as  an  enemy.  In  1832  the  damages 
reported  as  caused  by  crevasses  and  floods  werv 
faflOOflOO.  Towns  and  farms  were  inundated 
and  some  lives  were  lost.  In  the  years  inter- 
vening  between  1882  and  1892,  damages  reported 
amounted  to  $77,000,000;  and  in  189^  $7,OOC^000. 
Wlien  floods  occur,  as  in  1897  and  1903,  the 
dangers  from  crevasses  increase.  Two  great 
crevasses  occurred  in  1903  during  the  floods. 
The  damages  amounted  to  millions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  danger  of  the  water  breaking 
through,  there  is  that  of  self-protection,  the 
people  in  the  lower  towns  being  tempted  to  let 
the  waters  above  them  escape  from  the  chan- 
nel. (See  PuxHis;  Lkvee).  Cracks  in  glacial 
ice,  due  usually  to  unequal  rate  oC  motion,  are 
known  as  crevasses.    See  GLAcm. 


d.  24  April  1862.  He  took  part  in  the  Tranco- 
Prussian  War,  and  was  later  made  a  suiseon  in 
the  navy.  In  1876  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  exploration  of  South  America;  he  first 
crossed  the  Tumachumac  Mountains;  then  ex- 
plored the  valley  of  the  Ojrapok  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  several  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 
In  1880  he  crossed  the  cordilleras  of  the  Andes 
and  reached  the  Orinoco  by  the  Gnaviare  River, 
a  tributary  never  before  exjrfored.  He  returned 
to  France  for  a  short  time,  but  in  1882  started 
on  another  expedition,  intending  to  explore  the 
upper  part  of  Paraguay  and  some  of  the  south- 
era  tributaries  of  the  Aaacon;  when  he  arrlted 
at  Buenos  Aire*  he  became  interested  in  a  irian 
for  the  exi^ratiDti  of  the  Gran  Cb«ca  and  the 
Pilcomayo  Rivc^  and  joined  an  Expedition  for 
Aat  paTpo$e.  He  and  all  but  two  of  his  coTO' 
panioiu  were  murdered  by  the  Tobai  Indians  on 
the  banks  ot  the  Pikotnayo.  An  xcconitt  of  his 
exploratioas  was  pobhshed  tmder  the  title. 
'Vmges  dans  I'Asi&rique  dn  Sad>  (1883).  A 
work  published  by  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Pom  and  entitled  'Fletives  de-  I'Amirlque  &m. 
Sod'  (18S3)  is  baaed  on  Ids  resevdteB. 


CREVBCCEUR,  kHIvlceh  JeAn  H«etor 
Saint  Jean  de,  French  agriculturist;  b.  Caen, 
Fmnce,  1731 ;  d.  Sarcelies,  near  Paris,  1813.  He 
emigrated  to   America   in '  1754   and   Cor  SonM 

Crs  lived  on  a  farm  near  New  York.  In  1^ 
was  arrested  by  the  English  as  a  suspected 
spy  and  was  confined  for  seventl  months.  H« 
then  went  to  Europe  but  returned  iit  1783  and 
was  for  a  long  pmod  French  consid  at  New 
York,  where  lie  enjcnred  &e  friHid^lp  ol 
Washington  and  FrankUn.  At  l/on<ha  fcp  Dub- 
Ushed  in  English  'Letters  from  an  American 
Parmer'  (1782),  which  he  translated  into 
French  under  the  title  'Lettres  d'un  cultivateUT 
Amiricain'  (1784).  He  wrote  also  'Voyage 
dans  la  haute  FeoBsylvanie  et  dans  Vitit.  de 
Nev  York*  (1801J.  His  works  were  trans- 
lated into  English  and  Dutch  and  have,  been 
matly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  their  style. 
Consiilt  Tyler,  'Literary  Histoiy  of  the.Amerir 
ca»  R«vohition>   (1897). 

CRKVILLENTE.  kri-va-yan'ta,  Spain, 
city  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  about  20  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Alicante.  Il  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  the  foot  o£  the  bills,  some 
10  miles  from  the  boundary'  of  lifurcia,  and  baa 
an  imposing  town  hall  and  acas^e,  formerly 
fhe  possession  of  the  Count  of  Altamira.  Weav- 
ing and  agrictdture  are  the  principal  industries.' 
Crevillente  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Romans.    Pop.  10,4S2. 

CREW,  H«niT>  American  nliT^cbC  b. 
Richmond,  Ohio,  4  June  1^.  He  waa.  gm^ 
uated  at  Frioceloa  in  I8S2(.  after  five  years  a& 
instmctor  in  physics  at  Haverford  College,  Pa., 

and  astronomer  in  the  Lick  Observatory,  ynft 
elected  Fayerweather  professor,  of  physics' in 
Northwestern  University  1892;  past  president 
of  the  American  Physical  Society;  member  of,' 
the  National  A.cAdemy  of  Sciences;  joint  trans- 
lator, with  de  Salvio.  of  Galileo's  'Two  New, 
Sciences'  (1914).  He  has  written 'Elements  (rf 
Physics'  0899);  'Princides  of  Uedianics> 
{}9m  :  'Genetaf  Physics n;i9(«,  1911)  ;  is  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Astropkysic^  Journai,.tiai 
has  contributed  important  papers  to  the  Ameri- 
can Joitmat  of  Seience  an^  Philotofhical  iiag- 

CREW,  of  a  ship:  collective,  name  ior  aU. 
the  persons  employed  therein,  but  usually 
limited  to  designate  petty  ofiken  and  seamen' 
only.  In  men-of-war,  the  entire  crew  are  di- 
vided into  five  groups:  ^1)  Commissioned  and 
warrant  officers;  (2)  duet  petty  ofliceTa:  (3)- 
first-clasi  woridng  petty  officers;  (4)  second- 
class  worUng  ptm  officers;  (S)  xb\c-  seamen, 
onUnaiy  seanen,  jandstnen  and  boys.  In  the 
very  largest  war-stcamen  now  afloat,  there  are 
upward  of  152  diSerent  ranks,  grades  or  offi- 
ces among  the  crew,  excluding  officers  and 
mariners.  In'seargotng  passenger  atul  freight 
steamers,  the  number  of  hand^  is  relatively 
greater  ttian  in  sailing  vessels,  owin^  to  the 
various  duties  relating  to  tlic  madiinery;  a 
steamer  of  1,000  tons  will  have  as  many  as  GO. 
or  70  hands,  if  bound  for  a  long  voyage. 

■  CREWB;  Robert  Offley  Aahfanrton  Crewe- 
UilncB,  Hniqnis  of,  English  statesman:  b. 
London,  12  Jan.  1858.  He  was  educated  at 
Trini^  Colleger  Cambridge  was  atsistanp  pri- 
vate, seccetaiy  to   the  Seoreiar^  ^or  FoRtgn- 
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Aflairs  in  I8S3-&t,  lord  in  waiting  to  tbc  queen 
in  1886  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  16^^ 
95.  In  1905-08  he  was  lord  president  of  the 
couocil ;  in  1908  and  1912-15  lord  privy  seal,  and 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  the  Colonies  1908-ia  In 
1910-15  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
In  the  latter  year  be  again  became  vresident  of 
the  council.  Beiides  several  articles  on  Ireland, 
he  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  'Stray  Verses' 
18ffiU90;  2d  ed-,  1893). 

CRSWB,  England,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  21 
miles  southeast  from  Chester,  an  important 
station  on  the  London  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, 158  miles  northwest  of  London.  It  is  ■l»'tc 
a  new  town,  having  been  as  recently  as  1842  an 
obscure  village  with  about  200  inhabitants.  The 
first  portion  of  it  was  tKiilt  by  the  railway 
company  for  the  accommodation  of  its  work- 
men. The  railway  works  comprise  forges, 
rolling-mills,  locomotive  and  carriage  works, 
rail  worics,  Bessemer  Steel  works,  etc.,  and  inve 
employment  to  about  7,000  persons.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  railway  centres  in  the 
world,  at  which  from  9,000  to  10,000  workmen 
are  employed.  The  town  gives  its  name  to  one 
of  the  parliamentary  divisions  of  Cheshire. 
Pop.  44,960. 

CREWEL-WORE,  work  executed  with 
the  needle,  and  consisting  of  designs  sewed  in 
colored  sillc  or  woolen  threads  on  a  basis  oi 
unbleached  cotton  or  linen,  towelingor  the  like. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Embroidering.    See  Eubboidgry. 

CRKYTON,  krt'tdn,  Paul,  a  pseudonym 
sometimes  used  b^  John  Townsend  Trowbridge 
in  the  eariier  portion  of  his  literary  career. 

CRIBBAQS,  a  card  game  of  an  essentially 
skilful  nature,  played  mostly  by  two  persons, 
thou^  three  or  four  can  be  arranged  for;  with 
an  ordinary  pack  of  cards.  Court  cards  and 
tens  rank  equal,  all  others  according  to  their 
'pips,*  ace  counting  one.  The  game  is  to  win 
61  points.  The  scores  are  kept  on  a  tally,  each 
side  of  vinch  is  perforated  with  sir  groups  o£ 
ID  holes  each.  Each  player  scores  the  points 
he  makes  by  inserting  a  peg  into  the  hole  his 
count  entitles  him  to,  on  ttie  board.  The  cards 
being  shuffled  and  cut,  the  dealer,  from  the 
undermost  half  of  the  cards,  deals  five  to  each 
player,  beginning  with  his  adversary.  The  re- 
maining cards  are  placed  face  down  on  the 
cards  Jureatfy  on  the  taUe.  Both  players  then 
inspect  the  face  values  of  their  five  cards  and 
select  two  each  to  be  thrown  out.  In  this  selec- 
tion each  is  guided  by  the  remaining  cards  he 
holds,  and  by  the  fact  tiiat  whether  or  no,  * 


the  subsequent  stMe  of  the  game  (hereafter 
explained)  he  or  bis  adversary  will  have  the 
benefit  ot  counting  to  his  score  the  *thrown- 


ont*  cards.  The  non-dealer  then  cuts  the  cards 
left  on  the  table  again  and  the  top  card  is 
turned  face  tqiward.  From  that  moment,  for 
that  hand,  thu  *tumed-up*  card  forms,  with 
the  four  cards  "thrown  out,*  what  is  known  as 
•the  crib,'  which  the  dealer  in  each  game,  after 
counting  the  points  made  off  the  cards  in  his 
hand,  is  entitled  to  add  to  his  game.    This  t 


laving  a  card  down,  face  upward,  on  ue  table, 
of  which  he  calls  out  the  value.  The  opposing 
player  has  at  once  to  determine  how  he  can  best 
utiusc  die  card  so  played.    There  are  several 


objects  to  be  attained.  You  can  so  [day  as  to 
ensure  scoring  yoursdf,  or  to  prevent  your 
opponents  playing  a  next  card,  which  will  make 
ail  the  IMPS  played  coimt  15  (forwbicfa  be  would 
score  two  points)  or  you  can  secure,  or  pre- 
vent, two  or  three  tens  being  played  in  suc- 
ceission;  or  a  sequence  of  three  or  four  cards; 
or  a  flush,  that  is,  three  cards  of  the  same  luiti 
with  a  variety  of  other  possibilities  only  to  be 
learned  by  practice  or  close  study  of  rules  too 
intricate  to  be  given  here.  When  all  the  cards 
have  been  played,  each  phmr's  hand,  logedier 
with  the  turn-up,  is  coimled  for  15,  etc.  Then 
the  crib  or  •throwu-out*  cards  and  *tum-iq^ 
are  counted  for  I5,  and  added  to  the  score  of 
the  player  entitled  to  it  for  that  time.    If  neither 

nhas  scored  61  pointi^  there  is  another  sinu- 
eal  and  the  game  proceeds  until  one  or  the 
other  does  score  61.  For  rules  and  full  par- 
ticulars consult  Cady,  'Cribbage'    (New  York 


CRICHTON,  kri't6n,  James,  sumamed 
The  Adhirable;  Scottish  nobleman:  b.  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  19  Aug,  1560;  d.  Mantua,  Italy, 
3  Jt^y  1583.  His  father  was  a  lord  of  session 
and  through  his  mother  he  was  of  royal  de- 
scent. He  was  one  of  the  young  men  selected 
to  be  fellow-students  of  the  young  king,  Jamel 
VI^al  Saint  Andrew's  University.  He  then  went 
to  France,  where-he  continued  his  studies,  and 
also,    as  he    adhered    to    the    Roman    Catholic 


of  his  person  the  strength  and  ^lity  he  dis- 
played, joined  to  his  multifarious  accomplish- 
ments and  surprising  capacity  for  eloquent  tall^ 
made  him  the  admiration  of  alk  About  1580  he 
went  to  Italy,  visiting  Venice,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Doge  and  Senate,  created 
astonishment  at  Venice  and  Padua  by  his  bril- 
liant off-hand  discourses  on  philosofJiy,  theolo^ 
and  other  high  themes  and  his  challenge  to  dis- 
putation in  any  of  several  languages  and  on 
either  side  of  the  controversy.  He  next  went  to 
Uantua  and  was  af>pointed  tutor  to  the  son  of 
a  duke.  Attacked  m  the  streets  one  night  by  a 
par^  of  men  armed  and  masked,  he  overcame 
them  by  his  superior  skill,  and  rec<^iiized  his 
puinl,  to  whom  ne  at  once  loyally  presented  hit 
sword.  The  youiig  prince  immediately  ran  him 
throu^  with  it.  The  authority  for  this  account 
is  the  Venetian  publisher  Aldus  Manutius,  with 
whom  Crichton  had  associated.  W.  H.  Ains- 
worth  wrote  a  romance  founded  on  the  story  of 
Crichton  in  1837.  Consult  Tytler,  P.  F.,  'The 
Life  of  James  Crichton'  (London  1819;  2d  ed., 
18231  ;  Crichton,  Douglas,  'The  Admirable 
Crichton:  the  Real  CJiaracter'  (lb.  1909); 
Whibley,  'Essays  in  Biography'  (ib.  1913). 

CRICKET,  the  name  applied  to  orthop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  GrylUda,  allied  to 
the  grasshoppers.  Their  bodies  are  somewhat 
flattened,  thou|^  in  some  forms  more  or  less 
cylindrical,  while  the  abdomen  ends  in  a  pair  of 
long,  slender  stvlets.  The  tarsi  have  three  seg- 
ments, the  ocelli  may  or  may  not  be  preseOt, 
and  the  ovispositor  forms  a  neariy  cylmdrical 
needle  with  a  slightly  expanded  tip.  Thc^  are 
active  leapers,  the  hmd  femora  or  Ihigfas  bdng 
odarged.  The  males  produce  a  shrilUng  souaa 
made  by  raising  the  Upper  or  fore  wings  and 
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rubbing  thtm  on  At  hind  wines.  The  noise  is 
due  to  the  clear  drunbead-like  area  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fore  wings  forming  a  resonant  sur- 
face; on  the  bind  wings  is  a  raised  toothed 
ridge  which  rubs  on  the  drumhead  above  it 
The  femaks  arc  silent  They  are  dull  blackish 
brown.  The  European  hou»e-cticket  (Gryltm 
domettieus}  has  been  introduced  into  New 
York.  It  prefers  the  warmth  of  the  hearth, 
white  our  OBtive  spectes  liv«  in  the  oi>en  air,  the 
Bialee  beginning  to  sing  at  the  opening  of  the 
summer  season,  which  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land is  about  the  lOtb  cf  June.  Sec  M«LEr 
cucEEi:  Tkeb-ouckei. 

CRICKET,  a  wdl-known  game,  commonly 
called  the  national  game  of  England,  pta^d  in 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and 
India,  the  playen  being  arranged  in  two  con- 
testing sides  of  It  each.  Strutt,  one  of  the 
best  English  authorities  on  ancient  sport,  adr 
duces  some  evidence  to  ^ow  that  ■club-bBll,* 
played  in  the  I4th  century,  may  have  been  the 
parent  of  cricket,  but  both  "cat-and-dog*  (men- 
lion  of  which  occun  in  the  16th  century)  and 
'siool-bajl*  (frequently  referred  to  in  the  17th 
century)  have  a  closer  affinity.  It  is  statM  in 
RusseR's  'History  of  Guildford'  that  cricket 
was  played  in  that  town  In  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  but  for  50  years  subsequently  no 
trace  has  been  found. 

Cricket  stands  pre-eminent  in  Entcland 
among  the  many  outtfoor  pastimes  pursued  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Cricket  ts  not  solely 
an  affair  of  skill ;  chance  Is  also  a  factor  to  a 
very  large  extent  Conditions  of  ground  and 
weather  exert  such  a  remarkable  iniluence  on 
the  game  that  in  many  cases  a  side  which  ap- 
parently possessed  little  hope  of  success  has 
come  out  of  a  match  victorious.  Also  a  mistake 
in  the  field,  or  an  act  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  a  batsman,  may  change  the  character  of  the 
whole  game.  To  excel  at  cricket  It  is  necessary 
that  the  study  of  the  game  should  begin  early; 
and  at  nearly  all  schools  a  cricket  'coach'  or 
tutor  is  engaged. 

Cricket  may  be  played  either  sin^e-wicket 
or  double-wicket,  but  it  is  now  so  rarely  played 
in  the  former  manner  that  we  can  safely  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  latter.  For  a  double- 
wicket  match  game  11  players  on  a  side  are 
necessary,  and  after  the  captains  have  tossed  to 
settle  who  shall  go  to  the  bat  first,  the  loser 

E laces  his  field  and  the  winner  sends  in  two  of 
is  surest,  safest  batters  to  defend  the  wickets 
and  to  make  runs.  The  disposition  of  the  field 
depends  upon  the  style  of  bowlinK,  whether  it 
be  fast,  medium  ]nce  or  slow  ana  the  follow- 
ing diagram  will  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  how 
the  fielders  are  placed  and  what  dangers  the 
batsman  has  to  guard  against.  A  distance  of 
22  yards  separates  the  wickets,  and  by  this 
scale  the  reUtive  position  of  the  players  may 
easily  be  estimated.  The  field  having  been  iaW 
placed,  the  batsmen  having  taken  their  stand, 
the  empire  calls  "play,*  and  the  bowler  sends 
down  his  first  ball.  After  five  balls  have  been 
delivered  from  one  wicket  the  umpire  calls 
*over,*  and  the  whole  field  changes  about  till 
the  position  of  the  men  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  other  wicket  that  it  did  to  the  one  first 
bowled  against.  These  'overs*  continue  to  be 
bowled  from  alternate  ends  by  different  bowl- 
ers until  the  whole  11  players  have  tried  their 


with  the  other  batter  before  the  ball  i 
each  chanee  constitutes  a  run.  Six  is  the  largest 
number  of  runs  that  can  be  made  from  a  single 
hit,  that  being  what  is  allowed  when  the  ball  is 
driven  dear  out  of  the  grounds.  'The  business 
of  the  bowler  is  to  try  in  every  possible  way  to 
knock  down  the  wickets  in  front  of  which  the 
batsman  stands,  or  else  to  tempt  him  into  hit- 
ting the  ball  up  into  the  air  so  that  it  may  be 
caught  on  the  fiy  by  one  of  the  fielders.  Be- 
sides being  bowled  or  caught  out^  a  batter  may 
be  'run  out*  that  is,  have  hia  wickets  knocked  ' 
down  by  the  ball  while  he  is  busy  making  a 
run,  or  he  may  be  'stumped  out,"  which  is  to 
have  the  same  thing  happen  when  he  incautiously 
steps  out  of  his  ground  to  hit  at  a  ball.  The 
ball  comes  to  the  batter  on  the  first  bounce  and 
die  bowler's  skill  is  shown  in  varying  th£  pitch, 
speed  and  direction  of  the  ball  so  that  the  bat^ 
ter  may  become  bewildered  and  fail  to  defend 
his  wickets.  The  best  kind  of  bowling  is  what 
is  known  as  'bowling  with  a  break,'  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  consists  in  that  the  ball  after 
striking  the  ground  does  not  continue  straifdit 
on,  bnt  swerves  sharply  to  the  right  or  left  like 
a  'cut"  tennis  ball. 


cr;  I.  bowlcri  2,  tritkit-keeptr;  i.  long  ittip; 
4,  ihorl  ilipi  5,  point:  6.  loag  ilip;  7.  loog  on:  B,  loog  ofl; 
9,  covo-pomt;  10,  mld-wiekat  os;  11.  ka;  U.  lusiiTe. 

The  great  point  in  batting  is  to  play  with  a 
straight  hat,  that  is,  as  far  as  possibM  to  swing 
the  bat  at  n^t  angles  to  the  ground,  the  advan- 
tage therebv  gained  being  that  the  wickets  are 
more  completely  covered  and  there  is  less  lia- 
bility of  giving  a  catch.  Next  in  importance  is 
to  play  forward,  that  is,  to  meet  the  l»ll  as  far 
forward  as  safety  allows  and  not  wait  for  it  to 
come  up<Mi  one.  Thirdly,  it  should  be  the  bat- 
ter's aim  to  play  low;  in  other  words,  to  hit  as 
many  "grounders,"  or  'daisy-cutters,*  as  possi- 
ble, for  they  are  harder  to  field  and  f^ve  no 
chance  for  a  catch.  Two  whole  days  at  least 
are  required  for  a  first-class  two-innings  match. 
In  Canada  there  are  clubs  in  almost  every  city, 
town  and  village.  In  the  United  States  the  two 
chief  homes  of  cricket  are  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  although  there  are  good  clubs  in  New 
York,  Detroit  and  elsewhere  and  also  at  some 
of  the  larger  colleges.  Consult  Grace,  'Cricket' 
(1891)  ;  Daft  'Kings  of  Cricket'  (1893) ;  Ran- 
jitsinhii,  'Jubilee  Book  of  Cricket'  (1897)  ;  and 
Read,  'Annals  of  Cricket'  (1897) ;  Knight, 
'The  Complete  Cricketer'  (1906). 

CKICKBT  FROG,  a  small  frog  ^Aerit 
gryllus;  northern  species  are  variety  frtpitani). 
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abundant  througliout  the  warmer  parU  o(  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  plains,  and  noted  for 
its  rattling  cricket-like  cries  in  spring.  It  is 
about  an  inch  long,  brownish,  with  a  blackish 
trianeiUar  patch  between  the  eyes,  the  borders 
of  which  are  lif^t-colored,  continued  as  a  dor- 
saJ  band  to  the  rear  end'  of  the  body;  throat 
in  spring  yellow  and  legs  barred ;  but  all  these 
colors  change  with  surroundings,  as  the  species 
possesses  the  power  of  ntetai^rosis  in  a  high 
degree.  "The  note  of  this  species,*  says  Cope, 
■may  be  exactly  imitated  by  striking  two  mar- 
Ues  together,  first  slowly,  then  faster  and  faster, 
for  a  succession  of  about  20  or  30  beats.  The 
noise  cannot  be  heard  at  a  very  ^at  distance 
...  it  keeps  on  the  high  grass  in  and  around 
marshy  places,  seldom  if  ever  ascending  trees 
or  bushes.  When  pursued  it  leaps  wi&  pro- 
digious agility  and  hides  under  water."  Their 
egigs  are  deposited  in  April,  in  little  masses  at- 
tached to  the  blades  of  coarse  grass.  A  short 
time  afterward  all  the  ^reat  numbers  which 
tnake  the  marshes  so  noisy  in  April  and  May 
die  off,  so  that  until  the  e^  batch  and  the 
yonag_  'peepers'  develop  late  m  August,  the  spe- 
cies IS  practically  extinct.  Consult  Abbott, 
'Notes  on  the  Habits  of  the  Savannah  Cricket 
Frog,'  in  American  NaturaiisI  (Philadelphia 
1882)  and  Dieker&on,  'The  Frog  Book'  (New 
York  1906). 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH,  a  simple 
story  by  Charles  Dickens,  published  l84S. 
It  has  be«a  adapted  for  die  stage  and  used  by 
Josei^  Jeflerson. 

CRIDGB,  Edward,  Canadian  bishop:  b. 
England  1817;  d.  6  May  1913.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge  Univer^^-  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Htidson's  BayXlom^any  at  Vic- 
tona,  B.  C  in  1855 ;  and  was  6v^t  inspector  of 
schools  for  Vancouver  Island.  H'is  trial  and 
condem^tfon  for  ecclesiastical  oflfenses,  before 
a  court  presided  over  by  his  bishop,  Bishop 
Hills,  had  as  its  sequel  his  secession  from  the 
Anglican  Church  and  appointment  as  first 
bishop  of  the  Reformed  Kpiscopal  Churdi  in 
British  Columbia.  In  his  last  years  he  was  af- 
flicted with  blindness. 

CRILB,  George  W.,  American  surgeon:  b. 
Chile  Ohio,  11  Nov.  1864.  He  was  graduated 
at  Ohio  Northern  University  in  1884  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Wooster  in  1887, 
studied  also  in  Vienna,  London  and  Paris.  He 
was  lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery  at  Wooster  University  from  1889-1900, 
when  he  became  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at 
Western  Reserve  University.  In  1913  he  was 
granted  an  honorary  fellowship  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  His  work.  'On  tiie 
Kood  Pressure  in  Surgery'  (1903),  is  especially 
important.  He  published  also  'Surgical  Shock> 
(1897)  ;  'Surgery  of  the  Respiratory  System* 
(1900);  'Certain  Problems  Relating  to  Surgi- 
cal Operations'  (1901) ;  'Hemorrhage  and 
Transfusion'  (1909);  'Surgical  Anemia  and 
Reeuscitation'  (1914). 

CRILLON,  kr6-y6iL  Lonia  des  Balbes  de 
Berton  d«,  French  soldier:  b.  Murs,  Provence, 
1541 ;  d.  Avignon,  2  Dec.  1615.  In  his  first  cam- 
paign, as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Guise 
(1557-58),  he  contributed  much  to  the  conquest 
of  Calais.  He  subsequently  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battles  of  Diwix  (1562),  Jamac  and 
Moncontour  (both  in  1569),  against  the  Hugue- 


nots. In' the  famous  Baval'ibattle  ol  Lepuito 
fought  iR  1571  Crillon  diaiilaytd  prodigies  of 
valor  and,  though  woundea«  was  ippolnted  to 
carry  the  tidings  of-  the  greal  vicCory  to  the 
Pope  and  the  king  of  France.  The  massacre 
of  ^int  BartholcwMw  (1572),  the  preparations 
of  which  bad  been  carefully  concealed  from 
Crillon,  was  loudly  reprobated  by  him.  He 
foi^t  heroically  for  Henry  IV  against  the 
League  atid  dbt»%uisbed  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Ivry  (1590),  and  at  the  aieges  of  Paris  aiKl 
Laon.  After  the  peace  with  Savoy,  Crillon  re- 
tired to  Avignon,  Consult  .Moutrond,  'Hi»- 
toire  du  brave  Crillon'  (Lille,  5th  ed,  1874). 

CRILLY,  Daniel,  Irish  journalist:  b.  14 
Dec.  1857.  He  edited  the  United  Iriihman,  Uv- 
erpool  t87&  and  joined  the  stftff  of  the  NtitioH, 
Dublin  1880.  He  represented  North  Mayo  in 
Parliament  1885-1900  and  has  published  'In 
the  Byways  with  Young  Ireland*  (1888) ;  'The 
•Felon«  Literature  of  Ireland*  (1889);  'The 
Celt  at  Weflfminster'  (1892);  'PendllioKs  on 
Parnassus'  (1899) ;  'In  the  Footsteps  of  Jdn 
Mitdiel'  (190CM)1). 


-     -—      (q.v,),  felony  (q.v.) 

and  misdemeanor  (q.v.).  At  present  treason  n 
usually  classed  as  a  felony  and  the  distinction 
between  felonies  and  misdemeanors  hinges  upon 
the  degree  of  punishment  prescribed  for  the 
crime,  a  felony  Deing  punishable  by  loss  of  life 
or  by  incarceration  in  a  State  prison  for  at 
least  a  year  and  by  the  deprivation  of  civil 
rights,  and  a  misdemeanor  being  punishable  by 
a  *ne  or  by  imprisonment  in  a  workhouse  or  Iv 
both.  To  constitute  a  crime,  fterc  must  first 
be  an  act,  since  a  mere  opinion  or  intention, 
however  wrong  from  a  moral  or  religions  point 
of  view,  if  not  carried  into  an  ac^  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  crime,  although  die  cnminality  of 
the  act  when  done,  may  be  partially  or  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  intention  of  the  actor.  The 
true  and  only  reason  for  making  any  given  act 
a  crime  is  the  public  injury  that  would  resnlt 
its  frequent  _peTpctrat!on.  Each  individual 
nee  constituting  an  individual  injury,  fre- 
quent repetition  would  make  it  a  social  injury. 
Society  accordingly  takes  the  most  efficient 
measures  for  its  prevention,  by  appealing  to  the 
fears  of  manfcincf.  The  crime  is  nrst  accurately 
defined  and  the  requisite  punishment  attached 
to  it  and  then  government  itself  becomes  a 
party  to  the  prosecution  of  the  offender,  in  or- 
der to  ensure  the  carrying  into  effect  of  die  pen- 
alty; for  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  even 
more  effectual  in  preventing  crimes  that!  any 
degree  of  severity  with  a  probability  of  escape. 
But  while  the  only  legitimate  object  of  punish- 
ment is  to  protect  society  against  a  repetition 
of  crimes,  humanity  dictates  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  offender  ^ould  also,  if  possible,  be 
effected.  But  as  government  has  no  con( 
with  men,  except  as  members  of  sodety,'-  i 
obvious  that  their  moral  improvement  can  never 
be  made  the  primary  object  'of  ponishment. 
Sdf -protection  is  at  ortce  the' foundation  and 
the  end  ofthe  power  exerciied  by  sodefe'  ni 
punishing  Its  members.  In  pN-eventmg  the  repe^ 
tition  of  crimes,  puHtshmeMlsdesigned  toop- 
eivte  both  'tipon  the  indivMoal'  olfender'  and 
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upon  the  coBBDiDiiity  at  hrac  Upon  die  of- 
fender himacU  it  operates  Dy  physically  &- 
abling  him  from  repoLting  the  onense,  or  by 
disstiading  him  from  it  through  the  recollection 
of  past  siifferinft  or  by  both  ot  these  means 
together.  Upon  the  commtmity  at  large,  it  op- 
erates only  by  the  terror  of  example.  Coiue- 
qucntly  it  follows  that  the  mode  and  measure' 
mem  of  puiusfament  are  to  be  determined,  not 
so  much  by  the  abstract  natuie  of  the  offense 
as  by  its  liabiUty  to  frequent  rnetition,  and  also 
that  no  act  ihoold  be  punished  at  all,  the  repe- 
tition of  whidi  does  not  injiinouily  affect  the 
temporal  welfare  of  socte^.  insanity,  infancy, 
coerciM)  or  duress  may  estcnse  an  act  otherwise 
criminal  in  the  degree  that  tb^  destroy  the  vol- 
untary nature  of  the  act,  which  is  therefore 
performed  by  the  agent  without  speaiic  critB- 
inal  intent  See  Criuinm^ogy  ;  Fikcek  Punts. 
CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  (Pr«stu- 
plcniye  i  Nalcaianiye).  Dostdyevsky's  greatest 
masterpiece  in  fiction,  'Crime  and  Punishment,* 
is  the  psychological  study  of  a  murderer.  A 
law-Student  in  the  University  of  Petersburg 
has  written  for  a  perio<fical  an  article  on  crime. 
This  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  as  be  has  not  been  informed  that  the 
article  wa«  accepted,  and  as  the  small  pittance 
that  his  modier  and  sister  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  him  has  inexplicably  ceased 
coming,  he  is  reduced  to  such  straits  that  he 
has  been  obliged  to  pawn  some  of  his  pos- 
■csaions  and  is  deeply  in  debt,  "Hie  notion 
enters  hi*  head  of  murdering  Alena  Ivinovna, 
a  disreputable  old  woman  who  lends  money  on 

£  ledges  and  is  reputed  to  be  as  rich  as  a  lew. 
[e  dwellB  on  the  plan  until  it  obsesses  binu 
He  argues  that  if  great  cottquerors,  like  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander  the  Great,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wimiing  faune  and  f^ory  by  tbrir 
colossal  crimes,  were  jtistilied  by  their  success, 
it  would  not  be  wrong  for  him  to  rid  the  wortd 
of  a  hard  and  eril  usurer,  and  then,  by  taldng 
the  thousands  of  ntUet  which  he  should  find  in 
her  posaession,  to  porstte  his  career  without 
the  sordid  cares  that  are  blocking  his  way.  He 
takes  a  hatchet,  which  he  faneas  by  a  loop  to 
the  inside  of  his  cloak,  and  wrapping  up  a  chip 
and  a  piece  of  iron  as  a  pretended  plet^  he 
goes  to  her  apartment.  Everything  favors  the 
accom^hshment  of  bis  scheme.  He  finds  the 
tuspicaous  old  woman  akne,  and  while  she  is 
nnlying  the  knot  aromMl  the  package,  he  strilees 
her  on  the  head  and  kills  her.  He  hastily  ran- 
sacks the  inner  room;  he  fails  to  find  Ae 
treat  sums  of  money  which  are  hidden  about, 
but  picks  np  a  few  pieces  of  jewelry  and  a 
pocket-book  stuffed  with  bank-notes.  WhSe 
Be  is  St  work,  the  old  woman's  half-sister 
enters  the  buter  room.  He  strikes  her  down 
also,  and  theti,  bearing  steps,  he  for  the  first 
time  thinks  to  bolt  die  doOr.  Peraotu  tiy  to 
enter.  They  ring  and  knock,  and  suspecting 
something  is  wrong,  go  to  find  the  janitor. 
IUsk61nikof  muoffes  to  escape.  In  order  not 
to  meet  the  two  visitors  comai^  back  wiffi  the 
janitor,  he  steps  into  a  room  just  vacated  by 
two  painters  and  there  accidentally  drops  one 
of  the  jewel-CBses.  Undetected  he  leaves  die 
boime.  Reaching  his  room  he  regards  his  booty, 
iDsignificaDt  as  it  is^  with  a  sort  of  horror.  He 
goes  to  a  deeerted  house  and  buries  it  all  under 
a  large  stone.  Retumfa^  to  his  room  he  di»- 
covcn  biood  on  his  boota  and  on  his  clothing. 


He  tries  to  get  rid  of  all  su^  inCritninatSi^ 
evidence.  He' cannot,  however,  eliminate  Uis 
conscience.  His  crime  haunts  him  night  and 
day.  He  becomes  ill,  and  his  friends  cannot 
understand  his  actions,  which  are  those  of  a 
crazy  man.  He  is  constantly  impelled  to  visit 
the  poUce-station  and  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his 
crime.  He  is  as  yet  safe  from  suspicion,  since 
one  of  the  two  painters,  who  had  left  the 
apartment-bouse  just  about  the  time  of  the 
murder,  has  confessed  to  being  the  perpetrator. 
The  examinin^-magistrate,  who  haa  read  Ras- 
k6lnikof'5  article,  now  published,  and  has  a 
high  idea  of  die  young  man's  abilities,  has 
gathered  from  his  wild  talk  that  he  is  the 
criminal:  he  advises  trim  to  confess  and  bear 
his  pnnisfament  like  a  man ;  he  intimates  that 
his  sentence  will  be  mitigated  by  such  actioh. 
In  the  meantime  Roskdlnikof  has  confessed 
his  crime  to  S^nya,  a  girl  of  &it  town,  the 
victim  of  cruel  circumstances.  He  had  met  her 
tbrou^  chance  acquaintasce  wifh  her  father, 
an  ofiidal  degraded  by  drink,  and  had  become 
greatly  interested  in  her.  Rask6tnUcof,  finally, 
yields  to  Sdnstt's  eai^cst  entreaties,  goes  to  mt 
poHcc  station  and  is  sentenced  to  eig^t  years  Of 
hard  hibor  ia  Sberia.  The  youilg  girl  accom- 
panies him,  and  fay  her  trtter  devotion  brings 
nan  bade  to  sanity  and  to  complete  repentance. 
There  are  subordinate  threads  of  plot,  in- 
Talring  Raskdhulmfi  mother  and  a' 
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1  character  worthy  of 
I  his  suicide  is  defactcd 
startliiKr  power.  So  is  die  tia^  end  of 
SAaysia  famer.  The  scene  of  IbB'  funsittl 
ccsdies  the  higlust  degne  of  pathos,  mingtcid 
with  a  toadi  of  sardonic  humor.  One  of  the 
most  famous  otsodeein  the  stoi^  shows  Sto^ 
reading  the  New  Testament  to  her  onhaM|y 
friend:  the  ptnstitute  and  the  murderer  mue 
*  mcture  which  haunts  the  metnoiy  by  its 
reaJisro  and  its  dramatic  poetry. 

The  power  of  the  novel  consists  of  Ibo 
exhaustive  analirsis  of  the  motives  and  reac- 
tions of  a'  man  who  is  on  the  verge  of  insani^ 
and. yet  who  is  ^own  to  be  responsible  for  hn 
deeds.  Dostdyewsky  bad  in  his  own  life  made 
a  first-hand  acquaaitance  widi  the  lives  of  the 


and  he  dsfdoys  before  the  reader  a  remarkable 
series  of  scenes  in  a  s^«.  evidently  greatly  In- 
fluenced by  Charles  Ditkens  as  well  as  by 
Gogol,  'the  Father  of  Rnssian  Realism*    Tiie 


where  the  drunkard  tells  bis  life-stoty,  of  the 
fuaeiaJ-dinner  pven  by  MarmelUof  s  widow 
and  the  dramatic  appearance  of  Sdnya.  amoi% 
the  queer  persons  present,  who  draw  baok  fntffl 


first-hand — all  those  and  many  n 


dqiressing,  gloomy  and  pessimistic  tragedy  into 
the  serene  light  of  optmiism:  it  fnl^  repays 
for  the  long  pages  of  hypochondriacaf  patho- 
logical analysis,  which  however  microscopic  and 
scientific  arc  yet  morbid  and  onwfiolesome. 
'Crime  and  Punishment*  was  regarded  at 
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the  greatest  literary  tvent  of  the  year  1866. 
It  made  a  vast  impression.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  murder  com- 
mitted by  a  student  at  Moscow  in  almost  prC' 
.  dsely  the  same  way  as  that  described  by  Dos- 
tdyevslc^.  He  himself  remarked  that  he  seemed 
'to  be  like  a  criminal  who  had  committed  some 
terrible  deed  that  weired  on  his  conscience* 
It  was  anonymously  translated  into  EJiglish 
from  the  French  version  and  pubtiahed  in  Loo 
don  in  1S35,  and  in  New  York  the  foUowing 
year.  It  forms  the  third  volume  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Feodor  Dostoyevsky  from  the 
Russian  by  Constance  Gamett.  It  has  been 
arefully  analyzed  by  the  Vicomte  de  Vogue  in 
his  'Russian  Novelists*  (Boston  1887)  ud  by 
William  Lyon  Phelps  in  his  'Essays  on  Russian 
Literature*    (New  York  1916). 

Nathan  Haskeu.  Dole. 
CRIMEA,  kri-me'a  or  kri-meV  The  (Fr. 
Crimie;  German,  Krim;  ancient  Chertonenu 
Taurica),  a  peninsula  forming  the  most  south- 
erly portion  of  the  Russian  government  of 
Taurida  on  the  north  side  of  the  Black  Sea, 
separated  from  the  mainland  on  the  north  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  over  three  miles  across, 
the  Kertch  Strait  on  the  east  separating  the 
Black  Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Atov.  It  has  a 
mairimniii  length,  east  to  west,  of  200  miles, 
and  a  breadth  of  130  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  0,700  square 
miles.  It  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Black 
Sea.  Hie  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Russian  steppes,  with 
aafine  strelches,  cold  in  winter  and  hot  and  dry 
in  summer,  with  a  disagreeable  prevalence  of 
dust  stoms.  The  southern  littoral,  sheltered 
by  the  Yaila-dag^  or  Alpine  Meadow  Moun- 
tains, is  known  as  the  Russian  Riviera,  has  a 
climate  Ueditenanean  in  character,  in  which 
peaches,  pomegranates,  almonds  and  apricots 
STOW  to  perfection.  Here  are  the  palatial  resi- 
dences of  the  Russian  nobiUty,  and  Livaditt, 
one  of  the  tsar's  palaces.  The  forests  are  of 
limited  extent  and  seldom  contain  magnificent 

Among  domestic  animals  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  sheep,  of  which  there  are  large  numbers 
of  fine-wooled  breeds;  homed  cattle,  horses  and 
camels  are  also  reared  in  targe  numbers.  Of 
mineral  productions  the  principal  is  salt,  which 
is  obtained  from  lakes  in  the  sahne  tracts  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  )ar^  quantities,  and  fur- 
nishes the  material  ^v^n  active  trade,  chiefly 
with  the  interior,  RiVland  transport.  Other 
minerals  arc  poiph^ry,  ironstone  and  limestone. 
Fishing,  shipbuilding.  Sour-milling,  tanneries 
and  soati  manufacture  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries. The  Crimea  is  now  included  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Taurida.  The  chief 
towns  are  Simferopol  (pop.  81^59)  and  Sebas- 
topol  (poll.  61,849)  and  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  855,000,  the  majority  Turkish-speaking 


Tartars. 

The  history  of  the  Crimea  extends  over  24 
centuries,  commencing  with  the  earliest  annals 
of  Greece.  It  figures  in  Greek  fable  as  Ciior 
mcria.  Greek  settlements  were  made  on  the 
shores  of  the  Crimea  in  early  times ;  cities  were 
built,  one  of  them  Theodossa.  whi<±  stilt  retains 
its  name.  The  Bosporus  finally  tiecame  a  de- 
pendency of  Rome,  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire  the  settlements  in  the  Crimea  appear  to 
have  had  a  very  precarious  existence,  at  one 


lime  placing  thenudves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  at  another  becoming 
the  tributaries  of  some  marauding  adventurer 
and  at  another  claiming  to  be  their  own  masters. 
The  time  when  some  offshoot  of  the  Turks  first 
arrived  in  the  Crimea  is  not  well  ascertained, 
but  in  the  7th  century  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  tribe  called  Khoiars, 
and  had,  in  consequence,  changed  its  name  to 
that  of  Khazaria.  In  like  manner  its  southern 
coast,  where  the  Goths  had  estabUshed  them- 
selves, was  called  (kithia.  The  Crimea  formed 
only  a  minute  portion  of  the  territories  of  which 
the  IChaxars  had  made  themselves  masters. 
Their  capital  was  seated  near  the  mouths  of  the 


Volga,  probably  not  far  from  the  present  As- 
tral^an^  and  their  sovereigns,  called  khaxars  or 
Idians,  lived  in  a  state  of  splendor  which  the 


monarchs  of  western  Europe  have  seldom 
equaled  In  die  lOtb  century  ihe  Rmriaas  and 
Pjchengues  come  upon  the  scene,  and  before  the 
end  of  it  the  power  of  the  khans  is  almost 
broken.  The  Kussian  conquests  were  made 
chiefly  in  the  north;  the  I^chengues,  on  the 
contrary,  make  their  incursions  on  the  south; 
and  the  Crimea,  though  still  retaining  the  name 
of  Khazaria,  was  obliged  to  receive  them  as  its 
masters.  The  Pichengues,  after  maintaining 
their  footing  for  above  a  century  and  a  half, 
were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  Comanes,  who 
themselves  were,  in  fact,  fleeing  before  a  race 
much  more  powerful  than  either.  Tliis  was  the 
Mongol  Tartars,  headed  by  the  celebrated  con- 
(lueror  Geng^iis-Khan.  The  Crimea  having  been 
included  in  his  conquests,  passed,  on  his  death, 
to  his  grandson,  Batu-Khan,  and  in  1240  was 
incorporated  in  the  great  empire  of  the  (jolden 
Horde.  Batu-Khan  was  the  foqnder  of  Baktschi 
Serai,  which  continued  lon^  to  be  its  capital 
Mengli  Timiir,  the  secorrd  in  succession  from 
Batu-Khan,  having  granted  the  Crimea  to  a 
nephew,  to  be  held  as '  a  dependency  of  the 
grand  khanate,  it  toc^  the  name  of  Crim,  or 
Little  Tartvv,  from  which  that  which  it  now 
bears  is  evidently  derived  Previous  to  this 
time  the  (ienoese  bad  frequently  visited  its 
^ores  as  traders,  but  they  now  applied  to  the 
uader^chan  for  permission  to  form  a  perma- 
nent settlement.    Tbis  was  granted,  and  in  c — 


The  great  object  of  the  Genoese  in  making  this 
settlement  was  to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
extensive  and  lucrative  trade  which  was  then 
carried  on  with  the  East,  by  way  of  the  Gasman 
Sea  and  the  Volga,  and  Uienee,  after  a  short 
land  carriage^  down  the  Tanais  or  Don  into 
the  Sea  of  Azov.  Ttiis  trade  and  a  targe  busi- 
ness in  slaves  so  increased  the  importance  of 
this  settlement  that  the  (Genoese,  who  had  come 
as  simple  traders,  t>^an  to  aspire  to  be  masters. 
The  jealousy  of  thar  great  rivals,  the  Vene- 
tians, was  excited,  and  open  hostilities  were 
carried  on,  each  party  contenifing  for  an  ex- 
clusive monopolv  of  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Black  Sea.  In  this  contest  the  (^noese  gained 
the  advwitage,  and  they  continued  to  follow  it 
up  by  forming  permanent  settlements  and 
erecting  strong  fortifications.  In  this  way  they 
obtained  possession  of  Soldaia,  now  Souaak,  in 
1365,  and  about  the  same  time  made  diem  selves 
masters  of  Cembalo,  which  afterward  exchanged 
its  name  for  that  of  Balaklava.  The  old  castles 
at  both  these  places  are  Genoese.    While  Genoa 
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jru  thus  B  rising  power,  the  khans  were  rapidly 
(kclinin^.  To  complete  their  downfall,  the  ter- 
rible Timur  appeared,  and  early  in  the  ISth 
century  the  Rreat  elnpire  of  Kaptschak  or  the 
Golden  Horde  was  broken  up  into  fragments. 
Early  in  the  ISth  century  the  Crimea  thus  be- 
came an  independent  khanate,  and  continued  so 
to  exist  under  the  line  of  Gherai,  descended  from 
Genghis-Khan,  for  a  succession  of  rei^s.  The 
Genoese  in  the  meantime  were  growing  in  power, 
and  succeeded,  hy  interfering  ui  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, in  gaimng  complete  ascendency  over 
flie  khanate.  The  Tartars  invited  the  interfer- 
ence of  Turkey,  and  1475  an  Osman  fleet 
aroeared  in  the  Bay  of  Kafta.  The  Genoese 
offered  an  ineffectual  resistance;  and  Kaffa, 
along  with  all  their  other  settlements,  was  soon 
in  the  possession  of  the  invaders  and  the  Crimea 
became  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Turks,  not  satisfied  with  the  Crimea,  extended 
thedr  conquests  far  into  Russia  and  provoked 
Russians  reprisals,  and  soon  Russia  turned  to 
the  Crimea  as  a  possible  and  valuable  maritime 
province.  In  1736  a  Russian  amw  of  50,000 
men  broke  throu^  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  and 
made  its  way  into  Crimea  itself.  But  the  tcni-- 
ble  climate  forced  the  speedy  return  of  less  than 
half  of  the  army,  all  that  was  left.  The  contest 
for  the  Crimea,  thus  begun,  was  steadily  per- 
sisted in ;  and  the  conquest  was  virtually  com- 
pleted by  the  troc^  of  Prince  Dolgorouki  in 
1771.  In  1783  the  Crimea  was  united  to  the 
Russian  Empire. 

The  Crimean  Wu. — The  progress  of  Rus- 
ua  in  this  direction  naturally  held  out  to  her 
more  tempting  objects  of  ambition  and  it  was 
seoerally  believed  by  the  western  powers  of 
Europe,  who  were  jealous  of  the  growth  of  her 
gigantic  power  and  particulariy  t>y  England,  of 
whose  policy,  in  consequence  of  her  possessions 
in  the  East,  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  had  become  a  primary  object,  that  she 
aimed  at  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire 
and  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  itself. 
Among  other  indications  of  aggressive  tenden- 
cies, the  great  naval  arsenal  of  Sebastopol,  oc- 
cupying we  most  commanding  position  in. the 
Black  Sea,  at  the  extremity  of  Ae  Crimean 
peninsula,  begun  by  Catharine  11  in  1786,  was 
completed  on  a  s<sle  of  which  the  world  has 

Sseen  few  examples  and  provided  to  an  un- 
ited extent  with  all  die  means  both  of  of- 
fensive and  of  defensive  warfare.  One  main 
object  of  this  arsenal  undoubtedly  was  to  hold 
out  a  standing  menace  against  Turkey  and  make 
her  destruction  certain  whenever  an  opportune 
period  for  striking  the  &nal  blow  should  have 
arrived.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  I,  one  of  the 
ablcBt  as  well  as  most  ambitious  of  the  tsars 
who  have  ever  swayed  the  Ratsian  sceptre,  had 
satisfied  himself  that  this  period  was  actually  at 
hand.  In  February  1852  the  Porte  lad  given 
a  decision  on  a  dispute  between  the  Latin  and 


holy  places  in  Palestine,  which  was  deemed  fa- 
vorable to  Russia.  A  new  demand,  however, 
was  made  by  this  power,  whifA  in  November 
claimed,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji, 
a  protectorate  over  the  Greek  Cliiirch  through- 
ont  the  Turkish  Empire.  After  complicated  ne- 
gotiatiatu,  the  Porte,  imder  pressure  from 
France,  vaciltated  toward  the  sioe  of  the  Latins, 
and  on  22  December  delivered  the  key  of  the 


churdi  of  Bethlehem  to  the  Latin  patriaivh. 
The  diplomacy  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia  and  Turkey  exhausted  itself  in  ne- 
gotiations over  ttiis  disputeand  at  length,  in  May 
1853,  Prince  Menschikoff  delivered  an  ultima- 
tum to  the  Porte,  which  being  rejected,  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  which  had  been  advanced  to  the 
Prutb  at  the  close  of  die  previous  ^year,  crossed 
it  and  occupied  the  Danubian  principalities.  The 
Pone  declared  war  on  23  Oct  1853;  France  on 
the  27th  and  England  28  March  1854.     On  26 

en.  1855  the  allies  were  joined  b^  Sardinia, 
appily  the  common  danger  had  dissipated  all 
the  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Nicholas  had  selected 
the  Danubian  principalities  as  the  scene  of  war- 
fare and  here  the  allied  army  was  first  con- 
veyed; but  after  remaining  inactive  for  some 
time  at  Varna  and  suffering  great  losses  through 
cholera,  it  was  determined  tliat  the  Crimea 
should  be  made  the  great  battlefield.  Accord- 
ingly, in  tile  beginning  of  September  1854,  the 
combined  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
forming  up  till  then,  if  efficiency  as  well  as 
vastness  are  considered,  the  mightiest  arrna- 
ment  ever  conveyed  by  sea,  appeared  off  Ae 
west  coast  of  tile  Crimea,  about  30  miles  north 
of  Sebastopol.  The  disembarkation  havintrbeen 
completed  on  the  16th,  the  army  began  to  move 
southward  on  (he  19th  and  early  on  the  20th 
approichKd  the  banks  of  the  Alma.  Here  die 
Russian  army  was  fotmd  occupying  a  position 
which  Prince  Menschikoff,  its  commander,  be- 
lieved to  be  miassailabte.  After  a  sharp  strug- 
gle the  Russians  were  forced  to  give  way  at 
every  point,  leaving  the  allies  in  possession  of 
a  victory  which  is  destined  to  hold  an  honorable 
place  in  military  annals.  Two  days  after  the 
allied  army  continued  its  march  for  Sebastopol, 
the  real  object  of  attack;  but  for  strategical 
reasons,  instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  the 
north  Side  of  the  fortress,  made  a  circuit  whidi 
brought  it  consklerably  to  the  south,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Balaklava.  This  small  harbor,  near 
which  the  British  were  stationed,  furnished 
them  with  facilities  for  landing  the  munitions 
of  war,  whiJe  the  same  object  was  gained,  per- 
haps more  advantageously,  by  the  French  at 
Kamiesdi  Bay.  It  has  been  alleged  that  an  as- 
sault upon  Sebastopol,  had  it  been  made  imme- 
diately after  tiie  victory  of  the  Alma,  would 
probably  have  been  successful.  The  defenses 
were,  bWard  the  sea,  justly  deemed  all  but  im- 
pregnable, but  thoM  on  the  bnd  side,  from 
whidi  the  tsar  had  never  dreamed  of  the  pos- 
(itHlity  of  an  attack,  were  very  incomplete.  The 
allies,  however,  doubting  the  success  of  an  as- 
sault, resolved  to  proceed  in  more  regular  form ; 
and  thus  oommenced  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sieges  of  modem  times.  The  greatest  sldn, 
coniaigie  and  perseverance  appear  to  have  been 
dis[dayed  bom  by  the  besiegers  and  the  be- 
sieged. The  latter  were,  however,  in  almost 
every  respect  the  more  favorably  situated.  The 
commissariat  arrangements  of  the  allies  were 
deplorable;  cholera  decimated  their  ranks. 
Their  munitions  of  war  were  almost  unbound- 
ed; the  nordiem  side  of  the  harbor  was  never 
invested,  so  that  their  communication  «^th  the 
country  always  remained  open;  and,  contrary 
to  the  rule  established  in  regard  to  siege  opera- 
tion^ the  number  of  troops  within  the  town 
nearly  equaled,  and  at  one  time  greatly  ex- 
ceeded, the  number  of  those  who  were  attempt- 
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^  e  defensive  works  constructed  ra^dty 

while  the  siege  made  comparatively  little  prog- 
ress ;  but  the  besieged,  who  had  also  the  assist- 
ance of  an  army  without  the  walls,  were  able 
to  assume  the  a^ressive.  On  25  October  took 
place  the  famous  battle  of  Balaklava,  distin- 
Kutshed  by  the  heroic  chat^^  of  the  Li^  Bri' 
gade,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  an  order,  600  cavalry  rode  heatUong 
.  against  the  Russian  anny.  On  5  November  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Imcennann,  in  which  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Russians  was  gallantly 
repulsed.  Both  Great  Britain  and  France  now 
became  more  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged.  While 
the  siege  conldnued,  other  important  i>ositionj 
in  the  Crimea  were  occupied  and  the  possession 
of  Eupatoiia  on  the  west,  and  of  Kertch  on  the 
east,  both  seriously  threatened  the  communii^- 
tions  of  the  Russians  and  furnished  the  means 
of  destroying  a  large  portion  of  their  supnlies. 
The  peninsula  was  thus  virtually  conquereo  and 
a  successful  issue  of  the  siege  began  to  be  con- 
£dently  anticipated.  At  an  early  period  the  Rus- 
sians, by  sinkins:  a  number  of  urge  ships  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  had  rid  themselves  of 
the  danger  of  an  attack  by  sea.  The  remainder 
of  the  fleet  within  the  harbor  was  still  availaUe 
for  defense  and  from  its  powers  of  locomotion 
enaUing  it  to  change  its  position  so  aa  to  meet 
emergencies,  was  able  greatly  to  retard  the  be- 
siegers. Decided  progress,  however,  contintied 
to  he  made.  On  /  June  1855  the  Mamelon,  a. 
commanding  height,  was  taken ;  and  on  8  Sep- 
tember the  flag  of  the  allies  waved  on  the  tower 
of  the  Ualakofl.  The  Russians  on  the  night  of 
the  above  day,  aware  that  further  defense  was 
impossible,  withdrew  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
harbor,  after  sinking  their  ships  and  blowing 
up  die  defenses  of  the  town,  which  was  now 
taken  possession  of  by  the  allies.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  another  campaign  the 
Russians  mi^I  have  been  driven  entirely  out  of 
the  Crimea;  but  overtures  of  peace  were  made 
and  they  gladly  availed  themselves  of  them.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris  on  30 
March  1656  b:^  which  the  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed  and  her  ad- 
mission to  the  society  (concert)  of  European 
I>owers  declared  by  me  other  contractinft  par- 
ties, namely.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France, 
Prussia,  Russia  and  Sardinia;  the  Christians  in 
Turkey  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan,  who,  by  a  firmao,  allowed  them  religious 
liberty;  Russia  renounced  her  protectorate 
over  the  DanulMan  principalities;  the  Black  Sea 
was  neutralized;  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
was  to  be  free  to  all  nations.  The  total  casual- 
ties in  the  Crimean  War  have  been  estimated  at 
half  a  million ;  the  costs  ~  Great  Britain,  £69,- 
000,000;  France,  £93,000,000;  Russia,  iUZ,- 
000,000.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War,  Russia,  on  31  Oct.  1870,  denotmced 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
neutralization  of  die  Black  Sea,  and  in  a  con- 
ference held  in  London  in  January  1671  this 
part  of  the  treaty  was  given  up,  while  the 
remadnder  of  the  treaty  was  confirmed.  Con- 
sult 'Antiquites  du  Bosphore  Crimm^rien' 
(Saint  Petersburg  1854) ;  Beaulieu,  'The  Em- 
pire of  Czars  and  Russians*  (Now  York 
1893)  ;  Telfer,  J.  B.,  'The  Crimea  and  Trans- 
CBUcasia>    (1872);  Wood,  E.,  'The  Crimea  in 


lake,  'The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea' 

and  Hamley,  'The  War  in  the  Crimea*  (1891); 

Russell,  'The  War  in  the  Crimea*  (185S-56). 

CRIMEAN  WAR.    See  Crimea.  The. 

CRIMINAL  CONVERSATION,  the 
technical  term  for  adultery  with  another  man's 
wife.  It  is  no  defense  to  an  action  by  the  hus- 
band, in  such  a  cas&  that  the  wife  freely  as- 
sented to  the  defendant's  solicitation,  for  the 
husband  does  not  sue  for  a  wrong  done  to  her, 
but  to  himself.  The  gist  of  the  action  is  the 
shame  which  has  been  inilicted  upon  him  and 
the  haiard  to  which  he  is  subject  of  maintaining 
spurious  issue.  It  is  therefore  quite  distinct 
from  the  wrong  of  enticing  the  wife  away  from 
her  husband,  although,  like  seduction,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  personal  injury  to  the  husband.  He 
may  condone  the  wife's  offcnsCj  and  thus  lose 
his  right  to  secure  a  divorce,  without  affecting 
his  n^t  to  damages  against  the  paramour. 
It  has  been  judicially  declared  that  the  law  will 
not  hold  a  party  remediless  for  an  injury  of 
this  kind  because,  through  the  exercise  of 
Christian  virtne,  the  influence  of  family  interest, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  he  forgives  an  ermig 
wife  and  trusts  in  her  reformation  and  promise 
of  future  good  conduct.  He  may  forgive  the 
wife  without  forgiving  the  author  of  the  wrong 
done  him.    See  Adtjlterv. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.  A  definition  of  crim- 
inal law  as  that  part  of  the  law  whdch  relates 
to  crimes  and  their  punishment  reqisres  an  ex- 
planatory definition  of  the  term  "crime."  A 
definition  of  a  crime  as  an  act  or  omission  for 


practical  purposes;  for  law  in  its  very  nature 
IS  coercive  and  all  coercion  at  soioe  stage  in- 
volves the  possibility  of  punishmenL  (filing 
crimes  "wrongs"  docs  not  nelp  matters.  There 
are  many  acts  and  omissions  which  would  not 
be  accounted  criminal,  thou^  they  aj^  con- 
sidered wrongs,  which  result  in  injury  to  per- 
sons or  property  and  are  done  in  negligence  and 
even  with  malice.  The  criminal  law,  therefore, 
in  one  of  its  most  important  aspects,  is  the  law 
which  defines  crimes.  Secondly,  the  function 
of  the  criminal  law  is  to  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes.  Thirdly,  the  criminal  law 
K escribes  the  procedure  whereby  responsibility 
r  crime  b  legally  determined  and  the  penalty 
admeasured  and  inflicted.  Crimes  may  be  either 
attacks  on  public  order,  abuses  or  obstructions 
of  public  authority,  or  acts  injurious  to  the 
public  good ;  or  they  may  be  attacks  oa  the 
persons  or  property  of  individuals,  or  ri^ts 
annexed  to  persons  or  property.  In  prinutive 
commimities,  the  law  did  not  greatly  concern 
itself  with  the  redress  of  private  wrongs.  It 
was  left  to  the  injured  individuals  and  dieir 
kinsmen  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  offender 
and  get  what  satisfactKin  tJiey  could  throiugA 
retaliation.  The  fear  of  pntrate  venKeance, 
indeed,  was  the  only  really  efficient  checJc  upon 
crimes  of  violence.  The  earliest  En^^sh  metbod 
of  criminal  procedure  if  it  can  be  called  so,  was 
merely^  regulative  of  the  right  of  summary 
execution  accorded  to  one  who  catclies  a 
wrotigdoer  on  his  premises  ftaaronle  delicto; 
a  thief  might  reclaim  his  Kfe  by  paying  ttrer, 
and,  if  he  bad  obtained  sanctnaty  <n  a  church 
or  Id  a  demesne  of  the  king,  or  of  a  bishop  or 
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a  lord,  suk]  should  be  killed  therie  during  the 
prescribed  days  of  grace,  the  stayer  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  fine  to  the  protector  whose  sanctuary 
had  been  violated.  Tlie  privilege  given  to  com- 
pose a  teud  by  ihe  payment  ot  vMr-gild  to  the 
avengers  of  a  wrong  was,  in  effect,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  right  to  redress  by  acts  of  violence 
a  wrong  done  by  the  violent  act  of  another. 
The  idea  that  wrongdoing  might  injure  not 
merely  the  intkvidual  directly  aiiected  but  also 
the  state  was  not  grasped  until  mudi  later 
times.  During  almost  the  whole  Saxon  period 
of  English  history  crimes  continued  to  be  re- 
garded as  acts  c(  war,  and  btood  feuds  and 
I)rivate  warfare  characterized  a  normal  condi- 
tion  of  society.  The  object  of  the  law-maker 
was  to  reconcile  antaeionists  upon  estabkshed 
terms  of  peace  rather  tban  to  put  down  violence 


stale  of  private  war  began  to  gain  currency, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  althou^  the 
laws  of  that  king  made  liberal  exceptions.  A 
man  could  fight  with  or  for  his  lord,  for  in- 
stance, and  a  lord  could  defend  his  vassal  by 
force  of  arms  without  being  answerable  for  a 
breadi  of  the  peace.  But  oSenses  against  in- 
dividuals, even  homidde,  involving  serious 
menace  to  the  general  welfare,  were  still  treated 
as  merely  private  injuries  to  be  compensated 
by  damages.  The  foundation  for  a  more  en- 
U^tenea  system  was  being  laid,  nevertheless, 
and  even  while  these  barbarous  institutions  per- 
sisted, by  laws  ordering  the  local  organization 
of  the  country  by  shires  or  counties,  hundreds 
and  parishes,  for  the  purpose  of  poUce  and  the 
admmistration  of  justice.  All  men  were  bound 
to  combine  themselves  in  associations  of  10, 
each  of  whom  was  a  surety  for  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  rest;  and  were  likewise  bound  to 
produce  any  of  their  number  charged  with  any 
offense  or,  failing  in  this,  to  malie  good  any 
mischief  he  had  done.  This  was  the  institutioin 
of  •frank-pledge.'  The  Hundred  Courts 
and  County  Courts  corresponded  with  the  local 
police  organjratioti,  hut  in  criminal  matiers  the 
sheriff's  tount  was  simply  the  County  Court 
held  for  a  particular  hundred.  The  court  con- 
sisted of  the  parish  priest,  the  reeve  and  four 
men  from  each  township,  also  all  lords  of  land 
and  public  officers  of  the  vicindty, —  for  the 
Coim^   Court  was  the  •Folkmoot"   or  general 
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mrilt  or  innocence  was  decided  by  compula- 
tion, or  by  ordey  if  the  accused  was  not  'oath- 
worthy.'  Whether  the  compurgators  examined 
witnesses  before  they  "dared'  to  sw«ar  is  un- 
certain, but  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  inquisition 
into  the  facts  should  not  have  preceded  the 
verdict.  By  tfie  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  killings  and  burnings  in  private  wars  and 
blood  feuds  had  become  almost  extinct;  the 
introduction  of  trial  by  battle  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  therefore,  was  an  ap- 
parent reversion.  Indeed,  the  lan^age  of  the 
royal  carta  by  which  this  was  instituted  shows 
that  it  was  so  intended,  and  that  trial  by  battle 
was  mei%Iy  private  war  under  regulations.  By 
William  and  his  immediate  successors  the  super- 


visory powers  of  the  King's  Court  were  greatly 
increased  and  its  concurrent  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  more  stringently  and  frequently  until, 
ultimately,  Ihe  King's  Assizes  practically  dis- 
placed the  County  {Awrt  in  the  exercise  of  the 
more  important  part  of  its  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Criminal  actions  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  I 
CreiKned  1272-1307)  were  instituted  by  'appeals' 
to  the  County  Courts  and  proceeded  from  pri- 
vate initiative,  not  from  the  Crown;  this  was 
so  even  in  regard  to  such  serious  offenses  at 
homidde,  arson  and  rape.  In  form  the  crim- 
inal appeal  was  a  wager  of  combat,  the  appellor 
offering  to  "prove  by  his  body*  the  justice  of 
his  cause  and  the  appellee  likewise  undertaking 
■by  his  body"  to  defend  himself  a^nst  the 
accusation.  If  the  appellee  succeeded  in  defend- 
ing himself  until  the  stars  came  out,  he  was 
acquitted;  if  defeated,  he  was  hanged.  But  it 
was  left  to  the  viscount  and  coroners  to  de- 
termine whether  the  appellee  'ought  to  have 
the  country,"  meaning,  probably,  an  inquisition 
by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  County  Court 
(grand  jury?)  and  a  deteimination  of  the  fans 
on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  by  petit  jurors 
or  compurgators. 

Neither  the  andent  laws,  decreed  on  the 
sole  authority  of  the  kings,  nor  the  earlier  acts 
of  Parliament  yield  mudi  to  those  who  go  to 
tbem  in  search  of  definitions  of  crimes.  Thetr 
administrative  and  regulative  provisions  assume 
a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  law  officers  of 
what  characterizes  a  criminal  offense  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  trespass.  The  forms  of 
procedure  devised  by  the  courts,  however,  are 
more  helpful  to  a  historical  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  criminal  law.  From  a  number 
of  forms  of  appeals  given  by  Bracton  in  his 
'Leges  Anglise,'  it  appears  that  in  his  day  flie 
idea  of  a  crime  being  an  infractnon  of  public 
order  as  welt  as  an  invasion  of  private  rights 
had  been  definitely  accepted.  The  appellor  was 
required  to  allege  that  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
suffered,  whether  atwding  at  home  or  traveling 
on  the  ttinp's  highway,  he  was  'in  the  peace  of 
the  lord  king,"  that  the  defendant  'came  with 
his  force  against  the  peace,'  in  felony  and 
in  'premeditated  assault^  Violence,  felonious- 
ness, malice  and  premeditation  have  in  all  times 
been  considered  necessary  constituents  of  any 
serious  criminal  act  Returning  to  Bracton  we 
find  that,  if  the  injury  inflicted  was  a  wound, 
the  appellor  mint  describe  it  widi  exactitude 
and  state  upon  what  part  of  bis  body  it  was 
received;  also  the  kind  of  weapon  with  which 
It  was  inflicted  It  seems  that  only  with  weapons 
tliat  cut  and  pierced  could  an  assault  tie  made' 
that  would  be  accounted  felonious.  If  one  were 
injured  from  a  blow  with  a  bludgeon  or  the 
bare  fist,  such  as  would  ordinarily  cause  merely 
a  bruise  or  a  welt,  unless  l)ones  were  broken,  it 
was  regarded  a  'minor  and  lighter"  offense, 
answerable  in  a  dvil  action  though  even  such 
lesser  wrongs  would  'appertain  to  tlie  crown, 
for  sometimes  they  are  against  the  peace.'  An 
appeal  for  mayhem  would  lie  only  for  injuries 
that  would  disable  the  appellor  'for  fighting.* 
Certain  crimes,  as  honBcide  and  arson,  were 
'inexpiable,"  subjecting  the  perpetrator  to  cap- 
ital punishment,  or  to  mutilation  in  the  case 
of  rape  KilKngs  or  fires  resulting  from  acd- 
detkt  or  negligence,  and  not  caused  with 
matidous  design,  were  not  so  punished.  Bracton 
says   'against  such   (offenders)    a  dvil  action 
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lies.*  Thus  early  (Bracton's  book  was  written 
about  1258)  did  the  law  clearly  recognize  the 
distinction  between  'felonies'  and  'misdemean- 
ors,"  which  has  subsisted  to  this  day.  Thus 
early  was  "intent"  estimated  at  its  true  value  as 
an  element  of  criminality.     Not  for  the  first 


The  Saxon  laws  directed  a  less  compensation 
to  be  made  for  acddentally  causing  a  death 
than  where  the  IdlKng  was  an  act  of  volition; 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  Nonnan,  Henry  I,  son 
of  the  Conqueror,  there  is  a  gieneral  provisjon 
that  '■one  who  docs  amiss  unloiowin^y  is  free 
of  guilt.*  The  common-law  crimes  agakist 
private  proprietary  rights  were  those  involving 
destruction  of  property,  as  arson,  and  those 
depriving  the  owner  of  its  possession,  as  theft 
The  former  was  a  capital  crime  and  the  latter, 
the  perpetrator  being  of  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  the  property  taken  being  above  a  few 
shillings  in  value,  was  also  punishable  with 
death.  The  malicious  burning  of  a  domicile, 
strictly  speakiiig,  is  an  injury  to  the  person  of 
the  owner,  being  r^arded  as  an  attack  on  his 
life.  The  commission  of  larceny  in  the  night 
(burglary),  or  with  accompanying  violence  to 
me  person  of  the  victim  (robbery)  were  ag- 
gravated forms  of  the  oSense,  justifying  the 
stmunary  killing  of  the  offender.  Land,  under 
the  feudal  system,  betng  held  in  tenure  of  the 
Idng  or  lord,  and  not  owned,  was  not  susceptible 
to  theft ;  anyhow,  a  thief  could  not  convemently 
carrj;  away  an  earldom  or  even  a  farm.  Bui 
this  insusceptibility  of  real  estate  to  awropria- 
tion  by  larcenous  taking  was  extended  to  the 
appurtenances  thereof.  So,  while  it  would  be 
a  larceny  to  steal  a  sheep  from  the  fold  or 
an  apple  from  the  tree,  these  things  being  ciiat- 
tels,  one  might  carry  away  any  part  of  a  house, 
or  even  jack  up  and  remove  the  entire  structure, 
without  committing  a  theft  at  common  law. 
The  prindpal  crimes  against  the  government 
mentioned   in    the   early   taws   were:     plotting 

X'ast  the  kind's  life  or  the  harboring  of  exiles 
plot;  plottmg  against  a  lord,  fitting  in  the 
long's  house  or  brealdng  t4ie  king's  peace  in 
tumult  and  riot;  also  contempt  and  disobedience 
of  lawful  authority,  especially  by  public  officers, 
possibly  the  basis  of  (he  law  of  impeachment  for 
malfeasance,  fireadi  of  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  sovereign  and  making  head  against  turn 
with  force  of  arms  was  treason  ana  rebellion, 
severely  punished  when  unsuccessful.  Of  crimes 
against  public  justice,  perjury  is  several  times 
mentioned,  and  of  offenses  against  the  police 
power  "coining*  is  attended  to  at  a  very  early 
date.  Usury  originally  was  an  offense  under 
the  canon  law  of  which  the  ecclniastical  courts 
took  cognizance  exclusive!]/,  until  a  compromise 
was  made  between  the  king  and  the  bishops 
and  embodied  in  act  of  Parhament  (15  Edward 
III,  Chap.  5),  riie  usurers  dead  belonging  to 
the  king  and  alive  to  the  bishops.  Usu:t  wbs 
finally  declared  a  thing  unlawful  (by  37  Henry 
VIII,  Chap.  9),  repealed  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI  but  revived  in  1570  (by  13  Elizabeth, 
Chap.  8).  The  law  of  25  Edward  111,  St  5. 
Oiap.  1,  is  stili  the  standard  act  on  which  law 


criminal  law  of  England  practically  complete, 
in  outline,  with  respect  to  its  substantive  pro* 
visions  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  orgatuza- 


tion  of  the  courts  and  their  procedure.  Th« 
King's  Bench  had  obtsuned  a  much  more  than 
supervisory  juris<kction  over  the  <^unty  Court 
and  when  the  kin^s  judges  came  into  a  shire 
their  jurisdiction  m  criminal  cases  was  prac- 
tically exclusive.  The  County  Courts,  no  longer 
the  Folkmoot,  were  composed  of  selected  county 
magistrates.    Twenty-three  of  these  i 


body  would  be  the  custodian  of  the  rolls  — 
CHStos  rolulorvm.  Shakespeare  shows  his  wis- 
dom of  the  law  when  he  permits  Robert 
Shallow,  Esq.,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  to 
call  himself  "justice  of  peace  and  coram,  aye, 
and  CHSl'^ontm*  titles  which  the  popular  #it 
of  a  later  age  has  further  travestied  and  trans- 
muted into  "high  cockalorum.*  (Criminal  prose- 
cutions by  private  appeal  continued  in  vogut 
however,  long  after  the  institution  of  grand 
juries  and  pleas  of  the  crown.  In  1482  the 
judges  of  all  the  benches  tinanimously  directed 
that  one  indicted  for  murder  'shall  not  be 
prosecuted  at  the  King's  suit  for  a  year  and 
a  day»;  every  indictment  was  to  be  stayed  until 
the  suitor  had  his  opportunity  to  prosecute  his 
appeal  to  trial  by  battle.  This  remarkable 
piece  of  judicial  legislation  was  repealed  by 
statute  (3  Henry  VII,  C!hap.  1)  which  provided 
that  because  'the  party  is  often  slow  .  .  . 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  all  is  forgotten,' 
indictments  for  murder  shall  be  tried  at  once. 
but  acquittal  was  no  bar  to  a  private  suitor's 
appeal.  This  form  of  action,  however,  fell  out 
of  use,  though  an  appeal  for  murder  was  insti- 
tuted as  late  as  1818.  Nothing  came  of  it,  the 
appellor  declining  to  fight,  and  in  the  following 
year  (59  George  IH,  Chap.  46)  private  prose- 
cutions of  criminal  offenses  were  definitively 
abolished.  When  an  accusation  presented  by  the 
officers  of  the  crown  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
grand  jury  a  'true  bill*  it  becomes  an  indict- 
ment. A  majority  of  not  less  than  12  jurorS 
is  necessaiv  to  a  finding,  hence  the  practice  of 
drawing  23  men  to  the  grand  jurj;,  so  that  12 
may  be  the  smallest  possible  majority.  The 
indictment  derived  its  preciseness  of  form  from 
the  appeal,  on  which  it  is  modeled.  Any  vari- 
ance between  the  statement  made  by  the  ap- 
pellor to  the  coroner  and  that  made  to  the 
judges  was  fatal.  The  same  strictness  of  rule 
applies  to  the  indictment.  The  requisites  of  an 
indictment  at  common  law  were:  the  venue, 
which  was  important  as  showing  whether  an 
action  was  brought  in  the  proper  jurisdiction; 
the  itatement,  which  sets  out  alt  the  ingredients 
of  the  oSense  charged ;  the  conclusion  which 
was  merely  a  form,  of  no  importance  whatso- 
ever, and  is  now  generally  omitted.  In  other 
respects  a  modern  indictment  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  one  of  the  earliest  times,  A  his- 
tory of  the  criminal  law  in  England  leads 
through  a  maze  of  refinements  in  special  plead- 
ing and  of  capricious  and  casual  legislation. 
The  many  definitions  of  crimes,  made  at  vari- 
ous times  within  the  five  or  more  centuries 
past,  naturally  were  not  always  consistent,  while 
the  subtleties  and  technicalities  of  the  special 
pleaders  were  often  ridiculous.  Many  of  the 
rules  of  pleading  were,  in  effect,  legislative  acts 
as  Chief  Justice  Coke's  specification  of  the  three 
degrees  of  criminal  intent  that  must  be  set  for^ 
in   various    forms,    as    of    absolute    certitude. 
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reasonable  anmrance,  and  betwixt  and  between. 
Practically  the  same  in  effect  as  an  act  of 
Parliament,  also,  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
<toctrine  that  with  respect  to  theft,  one  who 
carries'  stolen  property  from  place  to  place 
goes  on  stealing  it  in  each  place  he  takes  it  to, 
so  that  he  ma;  be  indicted  in  every  county  to 
which  he  conveys  it.  The  ancient  theory  of 
trial  by  the  vicinage  was  carried  so  far  that,  if 
a  man  received  a  fatal  wound  in  one  county 
and  died  in  another,  the  slayer  was  indictable 
in  neither.  This  defect  was  remedied  by  the 
statute  of  2  &  3  Edward  VI  (Chap.  24,  1548)  ; 
bttt  many  other  and  quite  as  serious  abuses 
were  permitted  to  continue.  There  was  no 
limitation  of  time  in  which  a  criminal  action 
could  be  instituted.  Eugene  Aram  was  con- 
victed and  executed  20  years  after  the  murder 
of  Clarke  and  Sir  James  Ftizjames  Stephen, 
when  a  young  barrister,  held  a  brief  as  prose- 
cutor where  the  offense  charged  was  the  ab- 
straction of  leaves  from  a  parish  register  60 
year*  previously.  An  early  Instance  of  the  ap- 
jdicatioo  of  the  ^i^er  taw*  is  a  case,  cited 
tqr  Hale  in  his  *FIeaB  of  the  Crown/^  of  a  man 
indicted  for  a  murder  in  1672.  The  person 
killed  was  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  with 
the  slayer's  wife,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the 
whole  coort  that  this  was  manslaughter.  Ilie 
accused  had  'benefit  of  clergy*  and,  though  he 
was  branded  in  the  hand,  the  court  directed 
the  executioner  to  "bum  him  gently,  because 
there  could  be  no  greater  provocation  than  his.* 
Beginning  with  the  19th  century  in  England 
and  even  earlier  in  America  the  rigors  of  the 
substantive  law  relating  to  crimes  and  penal- 
ties and  the  intricacies  of  criminal  procedure 
became  the  subjects  of  ameliorative  action  and 


and,  in  less  aegree,  by  judicial  rulings.  But 
until  quite  recently  the  unwritten  law  covered : 
principles  relating  to  extenuation  and  justifica- 
tion of  criminal  acts ;  the  definition  of  murder, 
tnanslau^ter,  assault,  theft,  inclutUng  larceny 
by  troMees  and  bailees,  and  by  fraud;  forgery; 
perjury  and  libei ;  and  the  whole  law  of  pro- 
cedure. To  some  extent,  this  unwritten  law  has 
been  reduced  to  statutory  form,  particularly  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  systematic 
codification  has  been  carried  out  in  only  a  few 
places  and  hesitatingly.  The  <Penal  Code'  and 
'Code  ot  Criminal  Procedure,'  prepared  by 
David  Dudley  Field  and  others  imder  commis- 
sion from  the  New  York  legislature,  lay 
neglected  for  a  generation  before  they  were 
adopted.  These  have  since  found  acceptance 
in  other  States;  and  m  still  other  States  and 
also  in  the  Federal  Congress,  more  or  less  sys- 
tematic revisions  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
crimes  and  prt^cedure  have  taken  place.  The 
'Draft  Criminal  Code*  prepared  by  Sir  James 
Fitzjamcs  Stephen  in  1878  and  introduced  in 
the  British  Parliament  the  following  year,  after 
revision  by  a  commission  consisting  of  Lord 
Bladcbum,  Justice  Barry,  Lord  Justice  Lush 
and  the  author,  has  been  gathering  dust  in 
connnittee  ever  since.  In  his  draft  the  substan- 
tive law  and  procedure  are  treated  as  an  insn^ 
arable  unit,  because  of  the  inter-relation  of  the 
two  parts.  The  division  of  the  whole  body  of 
criminal  law  into  substantive  and  remedial  law 
or  procedure  is  natural,  however,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  followed  by  all  modem  codi- 
ficra  smd  analytical  writers  fmn  Beccarria  and 


Bentham  to  the  end  of  de  alphabet  Thomas 
Erskine  Holland  would  divide  the  substantive 
criminal  law  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first 
and  more  general  part  should  deal  with 
(1)  the  nature  of  criminal  acts;  (2)  re^ionsi- 
bility  of  the  wron^-doer  on  the  ground 
of  mtention  or  negligence;  (3)  facts  neg- 
ativing rtsjionsibility,  as  non-age,  compulsion, 
idiocy,  lunacy  or  drunkenness ;  (4)  facts  in 
justification  of  acts  otherwise  criminal,  as  con- 
sent of  the  injured  party,  self-defense,  provo- 
cation, lawful  authonty  or  the  public  welfare; 
(5)  a  list  of  punishments,  hard  labor,  whipping, 
loss  of  civic  rights,  liability  to  police  super- 
vision or  pecuniary  fine;  (6)  the  period  of  time 
which  would  bar  prosecution ;  (7)  aiding  and. 
abetting  crime;  (8)  criminal  attempts-  cumu-' 
latiye  punishments.  The  distinction  between 
felonies  and  misdemeanors,  now  become  mean- 
ingless, might  be  swerseded  by  a  distinction 
between  indictable  offenses  and  others.  In  the 
second  and  more  special  part  should  be  con- 
tained a  classification  of  criminal  acts  and  the 
penalties  provided  for  each.  Criminal  acts  are 
divided  into  offenses  committed  directly  against 
the  state  or  the  community  in  general,  and 
offenses  the  mischief  of  which  is  directed 
primarily  against  particular  individuals.  The 
state  or  community  in  general  may  be  injured 
by  (1)  acts  tending  to  interrupt  its  friendly 
relations  with  other  powers,  under  which  head 
would  be  included  our  Federal  laws  against 
•filibustering"  and  the  like;  (2)  acts  tending  to 
subvert  the  government,  as  treason  and  rebel- 
lion; (3)  acts  tending  to  the  subversion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  citiiens;  (4)  riots  and  other 
offenses  a^inst  public  order;  (5)  abuses  of 
official  position ;  ^6)  resistance  or  disobedience 
to  lawful  authonty;  (7)  obstruction  to  the 
course  of  justice  by  perjury  or  the  falsification 
of  documents,  or  by  the  rescue  .or  harboring 
of  defenders;  (8)  ottenses  relating  to  the  coin- 
age or  to  weights  and  measures;  ,{9)  acts 
injurious  to  public  morality,  as  bigamy  or 
adultery;  (10)  acts  injurious  to  the  public 
health,  such  as  non-compliance  with  ordinances 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  epidenucs  or  the  main- 
tenance of  nuisances.  The  wrongful  acts 
primarily  affecting  individuals  may  be  classified 
as  follows :  Violence  to  the  person  in  various 
degrees  of  homicide,  or  by  wounding,  rape, 
assault  or  imprisonment;  (2)  defamation  of 
character,  libel,  eta ;  (3)  offenses  against 
family  rights,  such  as  the  abduction  of  cb^ren; 
(4)  offenses  against  possession  and  ownership, 
such  as  theft  or  embezilement  or  the  wilful 
destruction  of  property,  as  by  arson ;  (5) 
forgery  and  breaches  of  contract  of  a  kind 
likely  to  cause  social  inconvenience;  (6)  fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation  and  swindling.  The 
rules  whereby  the  machinery  of  courts  is  set 
in  motion  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
dassified  under  the  head  of  criminal  procedure, 
usually  are  of  two  species.  The  more  solemn 
proceedings  for  the  trial  of  serious  crimes  have 
been  described  in  the  historic  part  of  this 
article.  A  sin4)Ier  form  of  proceeding  is  by 
summary  process  before  a  minor  magistrate  or 
even  an  administrative  or  police  official.  This 
method  is  applicable  only  to  trifling  transgres- 
sions, unless  the  accused  should  consent  to  this 
manner  of  disposal  in  a  matter  of  greater  con- 
secgneuce.  Uany  of  the  offenses  over  which 
tninor  magistrates  exercise  summary  jurisdic-  . 
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tion  consist  in  tbe  breach  of  statutory  repiU- 
tions  to  prevent  pett^  nuisiinces,  or  of  ordi- 
nances passed  by_  mun  id  polities  or  other  public 
bodies,  under  legislative  authority,  or  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  administrative  measures  of 
public  importance.  Among  the  latter  are  pro- 
visions subjecting  parents  to  lines  for  not 
sending  their  children  to  school,  nuraeFons 
punitive  ordinances  for  violations  ot  regulations 
of  boards  of  health,  of  tra^c  rules  made  by  the 
police,  building  regulations,  etc  These  make 
an  increasingly  important  part  of  our  legal 
system  and  are  too  characteristic  of  modem 
tendencies  to  be  passed  over  even  in  a  neces- 
sarily brief  survey  ot  the  penal  law.  They 
defy  classification  and  a  bare  allusion  to  them, 
in  order  to  round  out  this  article,  must  suffice. 
See  Criminology;  Burci-asy;  Bicauy;  Jubis- 
oiction;  Homicide;  Countebfeiting i  Pexjuby; 
Libel;  Rafe;  Mauudus  Misckief;  Treason; 
Penoucy. 
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Stephen  Preii. 

CRIMINAL  SOCIETIES.  See  Sof- 
ties, Ckiminal. 

CRIMINOLOGY  is  the  scientific  study  of 
crime  and  the  criminal.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
fundamental  sciences,  but  is  a  hybrid  product 
erf  several  sciences.  Zoology,  anthropology,  his- 
tory and  sociology  furnish  the  facts  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  nature,  origin  and  evolution  of 
crime.  Meteorology,  drmc^raphy  and  the 
special  social  sciences,  such  aa  economics,  poli- 
tics, etc^  contribute  to  the  analysis  of  the 
environmental  causes  of  crime.  Anatomy, 
physiology,  psychology  and  psychiatry  furnish 
the  facts  and  methods  for  the  study  of  die 
trails  and  types  of  criminals.  Comparative 
jurisprudence  and  law  contribute  to  the  study 
of  the  penal  treatment  of  the  crime  and  the 
criminal. 


The  sub}«ct  nuttier  of  crifDinological  »deaet 
may  be  grot^ed  into  the  foUowtog  princiiwl 
blanches : 

(1)  Theory  of  the  nature  and  evolution  of 


criminal  juriqinidcnce;  (6)  penology. 

Tbe  atndjr  of  criminolosy  has  great  socio- 
logical significance  and  practical  valoc.  It  (nr- 
nishes  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
tbe  relation  between  the  individual  and  society 
and  of  the  conflict  between  individtnis  and 
social  interests.  Punishment  of  the  criminal  is 
the  most  drastic  form  of  social  repression,  and 
criminology  is  essentially  a  study  of  social 
DoatroL  Consequently,  criminology  and  ethics 
are  closely  related,  and  the  study  of  crime  and 
the  criminal  involves  the  discussion  of  nimier- 
ous  ethical  problems  of  great  social  importance 
and  sdentinc  interest. 

Elqinvalents  of  crime  are  to  be  found  among 
animals.  The  mammals  and  birds  share  many 
of  the  instincts  and  feelings  possessed  by  man. 
In  each  of  these  animal  species  habits  and  cus- 
toms arise  which  in  the  long  nm  aid  the  sur- 
vival of  the  spedei.  Acts  which  are  contrary 
to  these  habits  and  customs  will  usmUly  be 
injurious  to  the  species,  and  therefore  an  re- 
acted against  bjr  members  of  the  ipedes.  The 
study  of  the  primitive  peoples  has  shown  that 
violations  of  customs  oonstitvted  loittc  if  not 
all  of  the  primitive  crimes.  In  most  cases  the 
laws  of  the  hinAcr  stagei  of  social  evolution 
have   developed   out    of    the    customs   of    the 
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changes  in  the  customs.  Other  forces  which 
have  influenced  greatly  the  evolution  of  crime 
have  been  magical  practices,  religious  behefs, 
public  opinion  and  moral  ideas.  Some  of  the 
primitive  crimes  were  treason,  witchcraft,  sac- 
rilege, incest,  poisoning,  breaches  of  tbe  hunting 
rules,  etc.  These  offenses  were  punished  some- 
times through  private  vengeance,  in  other  cases 
by  means  of  penalties  inflicted  by  the  primitive 
community,  such  as  death,  banishment,  etc.  As 
civilitation  developed,  govenunent  as  an  or^pin- 
ized  mechanism  of  social  control  came  mto 
being.  The  written  law  now  specifies  the  acts 
which  ux  to  be  sti^aiatiied  and  punished  as 
criminal,  and  thus  gives  formal  expression  to 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  civilized  com- 
munity. Private  vengeanu  has  been  gradually 
eliminated,  and  the  ^vemment  now  exercises 
its  police  powers  by  imposing  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  through  an  elaborate  system 
of  courts,  prisons,  etc  Thus  a  crime  in  a  civ- 
ilized community  may  be  defined  as  an  act 
which  is  forbidden  and  punished  by  law,  which 
is  almost  alw^s  immoral  according  to  the 
prevailing  ethical  standard,  which  is  usually 
harrnful  to  society,  which  it  is  ordinarily  feas- 
ible to  repress  by  penal  measures,  and  v^ose 
repression  is  necessary  or  b  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
social  order. 

Cosmic  and  Soda!  Pacton  in  Ciirae^— 
The  fon^es  in  the  environment  which  give  rise 
to  criminal  conduct  are  numerous  and  complex. 
Climate,  season  and  the  weather  have  a  ^ood 
deal  of  influence  upon  crime.  Many  statistics 
have  accumulated  which  indicate  several  definite 
correlations  -  between  these  telluric  conditions 
and  the  extent  and  character  of  crime.    As  a 
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gencnl  tbiag,  crimen  ^caiut  tbe  ptnon  increaie 
with  a  rbe  in  ternperature.  Crimes  agunat 
property,  on  the  ooatruy,  usually  decrease  with 
a  wanner  temperature  and  increase  as  the  tem- 
perature  falls.  Abnospbciic  pressure,  winds, 
humidity  and  other  met«aiiDlo8Kal  factora  aiaa 
have  a  discemihle  eSect  npoti  criminal  conduct. 
But  all  of  these  facton  Have  perhaps  an  even 
preaKr  indirect  influence,  namely,  through  iheir 
influence  upon  industrial  and  social  conditions. 
Economic  activities  are  determined  to  a  large 
extent  by  climatic  and  seastuial  factors,  and 
these  activities  determine  in  turn  wage  ralcis, 
unemploynient  and  other  occiOMtionsI  condi- 
tions. The  struggle  for  existence  for  mankind 
has  assumed,  to  a  large  extent,  an  economic 
form.  It  has  become  a  5trug|(le  to  obtain  tbe 
comnwdities  needed  and  desired  within  the 
system  of  production  based  upon  the  division 
of  labor  and  exchange.  Most  of  tbe  criminal 
activity,  therefore,  arises  out  of  the  economic 
struggle,  while  all  of  it  is  conditioned  by  the 
eoonomic  environment.  The  influeace  of  eco~ 
nomic  forces  upon  criminality  taay  be  studied 
in  at  least  four  ways.  In  tbe  first  place,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  extent  of  crime  may  be  corralated 
with  eoonomic  changes.  In  the  second  place, 
tbe  economic  crimes,  namely,  the  crimes  in 
which  economic  motives  are  piredominant,  may 
be  studied.  In  the  third  place,  the  economic 
status  of  criminals,  namely,  their  position  with 
respect  to  the  dtstnbutifm  of  wealth  and  occu- 
pations, may  be  studied  Jn  tlM  fourth  place, 
professional  criminality  may  be  studied. 

The  results  from  such  study  are  varied  and 
complicated  and  sconetimes  rather  conflicting. 
A  few  of  the  outstanding  facts,  however,  niay 
be  summarized.  As  a  general  rule,  crimes 
against  property  increase  with  a  rise  in  prices 
or  with  a  fall  in  wages.  Changes  in  prices  and 
wages  affect  materially  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  pMiulation.  So 
that  there  is,  apparently  a  causal  relation  be- 
tween economic  welfare  and  crimes  against 
property.  The  analysis  of  statistics  of  crimes 
shows  that  the  so-called  economic  crimes,  in 
which  economic  factors  predominate,  constitute 
from  two  to  three-fifths  of  the  total  number  of 
crimes.  Furthermore,  economic  factors  play 
a  part  in  tbe  causation  of  many  of  the  other 
crimes.  The  analysis  of  statistics  of  criminals 
shows  that  a  disproportionately  large  number 
of  criminals  come  from  the  poorer  classes  and 
from  the  occupations  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
study  of  the  careers  of  professional  criminals 
reveals  tbe  fact  that  it  is  economic  pressure 
early  in  life  in  the  form  of  a  stru^e  for  sub- 
sistence or  for  a  hi^er  standard  of  living,  and 
resulting  usually  in  inadei}uate  intellectual  and 
moral  trainiiuf  and  association  with  bad  com- 
panions, which  leads  many  of  these  professional 
criminals  into  their  first  crimes. 

But  the  economic  forces  are  not  the  only 
factors  of  the  social  environment  which  in- 
fluence criminality.  Political  conditions  have 
much  influence  upon  crime.  Inefficient  and 
corrupt  government  encourages  greatly  the  in- 
crease of  crime.  Honest  and  emdent  govern- 
ment discourages  crime,  especially  iE  it  adopts 
and  carries  out  successfully  far-reaching  meas- 
ures iwhich  remove  some  of  the  economic  and 
other  causes  of  crime.  In  fact,  according  to 
^ose  who  take  the  socialistic  point  of  view, 
tbe  extent  of  crime  depends  very  largely  upon 


the    nature    of    the    political    organintion   «l 

Religion,  science,  art,  tbe  press,  education 
and  many  other  features  of  our  modern  civili- 
zation have  their  iafluence  either  for  or  against 
crime  as  tbe  case  may  be^  A  rapid  increase  of 
population  tends  to  increase  criaiuality  by 
accentuating  the  eoonomic  i>resaure.  In  fact, 
some  criminologists  have  believed  that  the  ad- 
vance of  civiUiation  in  general  has  increased 
crime.  Comparative  statistics  of  crime  have 
furnished  some  evidence  that  this  is  true.  If 
so,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  facts  that  human 
life  has  beoome  muck  more  complex  and  that 
ethical  standards  have  risen,  thus  resulting  in 
siigmatiiing  many  more  acta  as  criminal.  But 
this  apparent  increase  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  law  is  being  enforced  much 
more  rigorously  now  than  it  was  in  the  pesL 
The  modern  forces  of  criminality  are  to  be 
witnessed  in  an  accentuated  form  in  the  cities. 
Criminal  statistics  reveal  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  crime  in  the  cities  as  compared  with 
the  rural  conrniunities.  The  urban  concentra- 
tion of  population  has  created  new  conditions 
ia  v^ich  more  regulations  arc  necessary  to  har- 
monize the  oonouct  of  individuals  with  each 
other.  Uuch  of  urban  criminality  is  due  to 
violations  of  ordinances  with  respect  to  tene- 
ments, factories,  sanitation,  etc.,  which  are 
unnecessary  in  rural  conimunities.  The  com- 
plexity of^  the  urban  environment  makes  it 
diffictut  for  social  groups  to  function  normally. 
Persons  weak  iii  nuad  or  character  find  it  pai^ 
ticular^  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  in  the 
city.  Furthennore,  many  kinds  of  crime  can 
be  committed  only  or  best  in  cities,  such  as 
pickpocketing,  some  Idnds  of  burelaiv,  black- 
mail, embexilement,  forgery,  fraud  of  various 
kinds,  etc.  It  is  also  more  feasible  for  the  crimi- 
nal to  live  and  hide  himself  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  Uost  of  these  forces  which  accen- 
tuate urban  criminaliQr  also  increase  urban  vice. 

Individual  Factors  in  Crime, —  Many  of 
the  causes  of  criminality  are  to  be  found 
within  the  crimmals  themselves.  Lombroso 
gave  excessive  weight  to  these  traits.  As  a 
result  of  hb  anatomical  and  i^ysiological 
studies,  he  formulated  bis  theory  of  the  "bom 
criminal.^  He  found  certain  malformations  of 
the  skeleton  and  of  the  viscera  and  sevend 
abnormalities  in  the  physiological  processes 
unusua^y  prevalent  among  the  criminals  he 
examined,   and   arrived  at   Ae  conclusion   that 


become  criminal.  He  ^so  concluded  as  a  restdt 
of  a  study  of  the  equivalents  of  crime  among 
animab  and  among  primitive  men  and  of  the 
traits  and  conduct  of  children,  that  this  con- 
genital criminal  type  is  to  a  large  extent  an 
atavistic  tjT>e. 

Lombroso  seems  to  have  been  rather  igno- 
rant of  the  modem  science  of  tuolo^,  and 
especially  of  the  theory  of  heredity,  Biok«ists 
recognize  that  atavism,  or  reversion,  takes  place 
when  there  reappears  in  an  individual  a  trait 
of  ,an_  earlier  type,  provided  that  this  rei^ipear^ 
ance  is  due  to  hereditary  forces.  That  is  to 
say,  if  primitive  traits  which  have  long. 
remained  dormant  reassert  themselves  in  the 
germ  plasm  at  tho  time  of  conception,  there  is 
a  true  case  of  reversion.  But  a  penual  of 
Lombpjso's  wrrtirigs  shows  that  many  of  dm 
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crimJnftl  traits  which  he  calls  atavistic  are  not 
hereditary  in  their  oripn,  but  are  cases  of 
arrested  development  either  before  or  after 
birth.  In  other  cases  he  characterizes  as 
atavistic  certain  habits  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  social  agencies.  In  fact,  Lombroso's 
exposition  of  his  theory  of  the  born  crifninal 
indicates  that  he  probably  believed  in  the  he- 
reditary transmission  of  acquired  traits,  though 
be  nowhere  expUcitl^  states  his  opinion  on  this 

Coint.  But  he  again  and  again  speaks  as  if 
abtts,  or  the  effects  of  habits,  are  transmitted 
by  hereditary  means.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  biologists  to-day  is  that  no  acquired 
traits  can  be  transmitted  by  hereditary  means. 
It  is  obvious  that  ihere  can  be  no  *bom*  crim- 
iual  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  term.  No  per- 
son is  a  criminal  in  die  strict  legal  sense  until 
be  has  commiited  e.  criminal  act,  and  no  one 
could  commit  such  an  act  until  several  years 
after  birth.  Furthermore,  no  person  is  predes- 
tined from  iMrtii  (o  become  a  criminal  on  ac- 
count of  his  congenital  traits,  because  crimi- 
nality depends  in  part  upon  environment  and 
social  status. 

So  that  tbe  theory  of  the  bom  criminal  must 
be  relegated  to  tbe  umbo  of  discarded  theories, 
and  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  identify  a  criminal 
type  soldy  by  means  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical traits.  The  study  of  these  external, 
physical  traits  is  of  significance  only  when 
correlated  with  the  internal  traits,  namely,  tbe 
mental  traits. 

The  physical  basis  of  mind  is  neural.  All  of 
the  mental  phenomena,  namely,  the  instinctive, 
the  affective  and  the  tntellectuat  phenomena, 
take  place  throu^  the  agency  of  tne  nervous 
system.  The  instincts  function,  in  the  first 
place,  because  stimuli  from  sense  organs  pass 
over  nerve  fibres  to  the  central  nerve  cells  whidi 
constitute  the  centres  for  the  instincts  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  These  centres  are 
probably  located  mainly  in  the  spinal  cord,  the 
medulla  and  the  cerebellum.  The  instincts  func- 
tion in  the  second  place,  because  impulses  are 
sent  out  from  these  centres  and  travel  over  nerve 
fibres  to  the  muscles  which  perform  the  instinc- 
tive acts.  Feelings  are  possible  only  where  nerve 
fibres  are  present,  and  probably  arise  mainly 
as  a  result  of  stimulation  of  die  sympathetic 
nervoua  system.  Tbe  intelligence  is  localired  in 
the  association  areas  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 
Consequently,  inherited  variations  in  the  ner- 
yrma  system  may  give  rise  to  exceptional 
strength  or  exceptional  weakness  of  some  of 
the  instincts  and  feellnes.  In  similar  fa^ion, 
use  or  disuse  may  lead  to  acquired  variations 
which  may  in  turn  result  in  the  accentuation  or 
inhibition  of  instincts  and  feelings.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  some  persons  at*  Bom  with  traits 
which  make  them  peculiarly  disposed  to  com- 
mit crimes  if  thdr  environment  is  conducive 
tn  criminal  conduct,  and  a  portion  of  the  crim- 
inal class  is  recruited  from  this  group.  Thus 
abnormal  variations  may  take  place  in  sensory, 
motor  or  central  nerve  centres  which  make  cer- 
^in  instincts  stronger  or  weaker.  Or  varia- 
tions may  take  place  in  sensory  or  central 
nerve  centres,  or  m  some  of  the  viscera,  which 
chan^  the  feelings  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  lead 
to  cnminal  conduct.  Or  variations  may  take 
place  in  die  cortex  of  the  brain  which  weakens 
the  intetltgenee.  Some  of  these  variations  are 
hereditary.     But  many  of  the  anatomical  and 


physiological  traits  which  are  abftonnal  from 
die  time  of  birth  are  more  likely,  to  be  due  to 
irregularities  in  the  development  previous  to 
birth,  such  as  are  due  to  pressure  on  die  brain, 
ill-nutrition,  etc  Sometimes  t|jese  abnormali- 
ties do  not  appear  until  later  in  life,  but  are 
due  to  congenita)  weaknesses  which  constitute 
a  diathesis  or  predisposition  for  acquiring  these 
abnormalities.  These  abnormal  and  patholopiical 
traits  result  in  abnormal  conduct  of  all  kinds. 
The  excessive  strength  or  weakness  of  some 
of  the  instincts  furnishes  a  powerful  impulse 
toward  crime,  or  removes  a  powerful  restraint 
which  acts  upon  most  perstms.  In  similar 
fashion,  tbe  excessive  strength  or  weakness  of 
some  of  tfie  feelings  furnishes  a  powniul 
impulse  toward  some  kinds  of  criminal  con- 
duct, such  as  crimes  of  passion,  or  removes  the 
restraint  from  certain  other  kinds  of  criminal 
conduct.  The  weakness  of  the  intelligence 
makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  ament  or 
feeble-minded  person  to  understand  the  nature 
of  or  the  justification  for  the  regulations  and 
restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by  society. 
Owing  to  these  abnormalities,  the  individual 
does  not  succeed  in  adjusting  or  adapting  him- 
self to  social  life^  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the  life  of 
the  society  to  which  be  belongs.  Recent  investi- 
gations indicate  that  in  all  probability  a  mini- 
mum of  5  per  cent  of  criminals  are  aments, 
and  that  there  are  probably  at  least  10  rim 


s  many  aments  proportionally  among  the  crim- 
inals as  there  are  in  the  population  at  targe.  It 
is  even  more  difficult  to  estimate  ttie  number  of 
psychopathic  criminals.  Among  these  are  the 
demented,  the  insane  and  the  neurotic  crim- 
inals. Dementia  precox  characterizes  some  of 
the  younger  criminals.  Manic-depressive  insan- 
ity and  paranoia  are  more  or  less  prevalent 
among  the  insane  criminals.  Epilepsy  char- 
acterizes some  criminals.  Hysteria,  neuras- 
thenia and  psychasthenia  are  other  neuroses 
w^ich  arc  found  among  criminals  probably 
much  less  frequently  than  epilepsy.  Bad  habits, 
such  as  alcoholism  and  drug  habits,  excessive 
si^lgestlbilihr,  mental  conflicts  and  repressions, 
etc.,  are  other  abnormal  traits  which  give  rise 
to  criminality  or  at  least  aggravate  it 

There  is  obviously  no  hard  and  fast  line 
between  the  different  criminal  groups.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  degree  of 
gradation  between  the  different  ^T>es.  This 
extensive  gradation  is  dne,  on  die  one  hand,  to 
the  large  amount  of  variation  in  the  traits  of 
individual  criminals,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  great  variety  of  circumstances  under  which 
crimes  are  committed.  However,  the  following 
is  an  accurate  and  useful  classification  of  the 
principal  &pes  of  criminals:  (1)  The  criminal 
amcnt  or  feeble-minded  criminal ;  (2J  The  psy- 
chopathic criminal ;  (3)  The  professional  crim- 
inal; (4)  The  occasional  criminal,  (a)  The 
accident^  criminal,  (h>_  TTie  criminal  by  pas- 
sion: (5)  The  evolutive  criminal;  (6)  The 
political  criminal.  The  distinctions  of  age  and 
of  sex  are  of  importance  in  the  study  of  the 
criminal.  The  criminal  traits  of  the  young  are 
of  significance  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but 
also  because  of  die  ll^^t  their  study  throws 
ui>on  the  corresponding  traits  of  adults.  Many 
criminal  careers  begin  in  chilAood  or  cariy 
youth.  And  even  when  a  criminal  career  begins 
after  maturity  has  been  attained,  the  experiences 
and  influences  of  early  youth  frequently  aid 
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tngly  precocious.  The  criminality  seems  to  be 
h^er  relatively  at  about  the  time  maturity  is 
reached  than  at  any  other  a^  period.  Further' 
more,  there  is  some  reason  tu  believe  diat 
juvenile  crime  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in 
ciriKsed  countries  during  the  last  few  decades. 
Consequently,  it  is  important  to  study  poverty, 
parentage  and  home  life,  education,  recreation, 
munigration,  etc.,  in  tdation  to  juvenile  crim- 
inality. Criminal  statistics  indicate  a  great  pre- 
Knderance  of  male  over  female  criminality.  In 
;t,  in  some  civiliied  countries  there  is  from 
four  to  six  times  as  much  male  criminality  as 
there  is  female  criminality.  But  this  difference 
is  in  part  misleading.  In  the  first  place,  woman 
is  favored  in  the  repression  and  treatment  of 
Clime,  thus  towering  somewhat  the  statistics  of 
her  criminality.  In  the  second  ptace,  there  are 
many  more  extra-judicial  female  crimes  than 
there  are  extra-judicial  male  crimes,  because 
many  female  crimes  are  crimes  of  complicity 
v^tich  are  more  difficult  to  detect  than  overt 
crimes.  In  the  third  place,  prostitution  serves 
in  a  measure  as  a  female  equivalent  of  crime. 
In  so  far  as  female  criminality  is  actually  less 
thaa  male  criminality,  it  is  not  due  to  any  ap- 
preciable  moral  difference  between  the  sexes. 
It  is  due  in  part  to  the  physical  disabilities  of 
woman  which  restrain  her  from  committing 
certain  kinds  of  crime.  But  it  is  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  woman  is  very  largely  shielded 
from  criminality  by  her  secluded  life  in  the 
home.  Consequently,  it  is  to  be  expected  diat 
as  woman's  position  becomes  more  tike  that  of 
man  her  criminali^  will  increase,  and  the  avail- 
able statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  her  crimi- 
naUty  is  increasing  as  she  is  attaining  a  greater 
degree  of  economic  independence.  Criminal 
law  and  procedure,  the  fundamental  objects  of 
punishment,  j>cnal  responsibility,  the  principle 
of  the  individualization  of  punishment,  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  suspension  of  sentence, 
probation,  etc,  are  described  under  the  title. 
Criminal  Law. 

Hodem  Treatment  of  the  CrimioaL — 
The  statistical  method  is  very  useful  in  crim- 
inological research  and  is  ancillary  to  all  of 
the  other  criminological  methods.  It  is  of 
ntility  in  the  stud]r  and  aoal^is  of  most  of  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  crime  and  has  great 
value  for  measuring  the  effects  of  the  different 
kinds  of  penal  treatment  Unfortunately 
governments  have  not  usually  collected  as  many 
or  as  reliable  criminal  statistics  as  would  be 
desirable.  Especially  true  Is  this  in  the  United 
States.  In  some  of  the  States  scarcely  any  of 
these  statistics  are  gathered,  while  there  is  no 
adequate  system  of  collecting  and  pubti^ing 
statistics  of  crime  as  a  national  problem.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  statistics  available 
in  the  leading  civilized  nations  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  crime  during  the  past  few 
decades.  It  is^  therefore,  concluded  hy  some  Der- 
sons  that  civilization  has  had  a  harmful  elfect. 
However,  this  conclusion  is  not  necessarily 
justified.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
complexity  of  human  life  due  to  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  category  ot  crimiaBl  acts 
has  been  greatly  extended  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  commit  a  mu<^  greater  variety  of  crimes  now 
than  has  been  possible  in  tiie  past.  Pursier- 
nore,  owing  to  the  increase  in  tne  efficiency  o£ 


government,  many  of  Ae  old  criminal  laws  ar« 
enforced  now  much  more  rigidly  than  in  die 
past.  "Hie  apparent  increase  of  crime  in  modem 
times  in  civilized  countries  is  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  these  two  factors,  and  may  be  entirely 
due  to  them.  The  most  drastic  form  of  penal 
treatment   is    death.      Ca^Htal   punishment    was 


humanitarian  movement,  vmich  has  enhanced 
greatly  the  value  of  human  life  in  the  popular 
estimation,  there  is  much  opposition  to  the  death 
penalty,  and  it  will  probably  disappear  entirely  in 
course  of  time.  Imprisonment  is  the  character- 
istic modern  penalty.  It  very  largely  superseded 
transportation  durina:  the  18th  century.  At  first 
prison  life  was  usually  congregate  and  no  work 
was  provided.  The  physical  conditions  were 
very  unsanitary  and  the  moral  atmosphere  very 
corrupting.  Ihiring  the  19th  century  lite  phys- 
ical conditions  were  much  improved.  Cellular 
confinement  was  introduced  and  in  many 
prisons  was  made  solitary.  Hard  labor  was 
usually  imposed.  But  even  after  these  changes 
were  effected,  prison  life  was  far  from  bene- 
ficial for  the  inmates  on  account  of  its  rigid  and 
artificial  character.  During  the  latter  half  ot 
the  19th  centuiy  the  idea  of  reformation  be- 
came prevalent  :n  prison  reform  and  resulted  in 
of  reformatories  and  reform 


as  punished.  This  idea  is  being  extended  more 
and  more  to  other  cbsses  of  criminals  and  is 
pervading  the  management  of  prisons  in  gen- 
eral. The  ideal  of  penal  treatment  now  is  to 
develop  a  system  ot  penal  institutions  in  which 
a  suitable  place  will  be  provided  for  each  type 
of  criminal.  Such  a  system  will  include  recep- 
tion and  observation  prisons,  reformatories,  in- 
dustrial and  farm  colonies,  asylums  and  peniten- 
tiaries for  incorrigibles.  In  this  system  the 
principle  of  the  individualixation  of  punish- 
ment would  be  applied,  and  the  data  and  scien- 
tific prindples  of  criminology  would  be  fully 
utiliied.  Crime  can  never  be  entirely  abolished, 
but  it  can  be  prevented  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
program  for  the  prevention  of  crime  is  included 
very  largely  in  the  program  for  the  prevention 
of  poverty  and  other  social  evils  which  give 
rise  to  crime.  Criminology  can  aid  greatly  nl 
fte  prevention  of  crime  by  reveahng  how  mese 
social  evils  give  rise  to  crime. 
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;   by-  treating  dietn,  advancing  money 

,  ana  giving  tnem  good*  on  credit,  till  th  , 

lave   them   in  meir   power,   frequently  gettinic 
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Anther  of  ^The  Sciencf  of  Human  Behavior^ : 

'Crimmology^ ,  etc. 

CRIMP,  an  agent  who  for  a  i 


shipped  ofE  in  a  dninken  state  after  all 

flieir  money  is  spent  They  also  keep  an  out- 
look for  ^migrants,  and  lake  them  to  low  lodg- 
ing-houses,  in  which  they  themselves  are  inter- 
ested. There  are  laws  protecting  seamen  from 
the  extortion  of  crimps  and  their  dealings  with 
masters  of  vessels,  but  these  arc  nnable  to  reach 
a  very  large   proportion  of   cases. 

CRItroiD,  kri'noid,  or  SEA-LILY,  a 
Stalked  echinodenn  usually  fixed  to  the  sea  bot- 
tom by  a  joinled  stem  so  as  to  present  a  flower- 
like  form.  The  body  is  more  or  less  cup- 
shaped,  widi  5  to  40  jointed  flexible  arms 
subdivided  into  branches,  and  bearing  [Snnules, 
all  made  up  of  minute  bony  plates,  whidi  in 
some  of  the  larger  fossil  species  numbered  over 
150,000.  The  arms  may  be  absent  in  the  blas- 
toids  iPenlremiles)  and  certain  cystideans,  but 
the  iHnnules  remain.  There  are  not  now  many 
existing  species,  the  greater  number  (nearly 
1,000)  having  become  extinct  A  tyjueal  crinoid 
is  Pentacrinus,  which  lives  attached  to  rocks  in 
tbe  West  Indies  at  all  depths  from  20  to  3,000 
fathoms ;  it  is  about  a  foot  high,  the  arms  much 
subdivided,  the  joints  of  the  stem  five-sided.  In 
one  fossil  speues  the  stalk  was  more  than  50 
feet    long.     In    geologic    times    crinoids    often 

Sew  in  dense  forest-Iilcc  masses.  A  curious 
tie  living  crinoid  is  a  slender  simple  form 
about  two  inches  high,  which  lives  at  the  depth 
of  from  100  to  1,000  fathoms  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  and  in  the  Straits  of  Florida  in  the  cold 
water  under  the  tepid  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  a  sur- 
vivor of  a  genus  of  the  Cretaceous  Period.  A 
north  Atlantic  sboal-water  form  is  the  Antedon 
tComatula),  which  in  its  early  youth  is  fixed  to 
the  bottom  hy  a  stalk,  but  wmch  becomes  free 
when  mature  j  it  also  Inhabits  the  Uediterrancan 
Sea.  The  existing  crinoids,  more  than  200  spe- 
cies, are  merely  the  remnants  from  a  much 
larger  assemblage  of  fossil  forms,  which  begin 
to  appear  in  the  rocks  of  the  Cambrian,  culmi- 
nate in  the  early  Palaso^oic  and  decline  toward 
the  end  of  that  period.  At  first  small  and  deli- 
cate, they  became  lar^r  and  coarser  in  the  later 
Fodcs.  They  flourished  in  greatest  numbers 
about  palaeozoic  coral  reefs  in  shallower  water 
than  at  present.  The  most  ftjnous  American 
fossil  cHnoid  beds  are  those  of  the  Subcarbon* 
iferous  limestones  of  Burlington,  Iowa  and 
Craw  fordsvi  lie,  Ind.  Thick  beds  of  crinoi- 
dal  limestones  were  deposited  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  at  various  periods  and  under 
favorable  conditions  from  the  Ordovidan  to  the 
Jurassic  Period,  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and 
of  the  upper  Muscheikalk.  the  lower  beds  form- 
ing the  so-called  Trochitenkalk,  being  especially 
chaiacterbtic,  and  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
stems  of  Encriimt  tUiformii,  the  "stone  lily.* 
Cnnoids  are  divided  into  three  classes.    Tbt 


oldest,  most  generalized  and  ptimitwe  antean 
to  be  the  class  Cystoidta,  These  were  more 
or  less  spherical  m  form,  either  with  imper- 
fectly developed  arms,  or  without,  and  stalked 
or  not  About  250  5f»ecies  are  Imown.  Th^ 
date  from  the  Cambnan  Period,  culmtuated  in 
the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  Periods,  then  sud- 
denK  diminished  in  numbers,  finally  disappear- 
ing before  the  close  of  the  Permian.  The  sec- 
ond class  is  the  Blastoidea,  ox  bud-shaped 
crinoids,  represented  by  Pentrtmitet,  which 
were  short-stemmed  or  entirely  stemless.  The 
arms  are  short,  recumbent  and  appear  as  if 
soldered  to  the  calyx  or  body.  These  have  not 
yet  been  detected  in  strata  lower  than  the 
Silurian  and  the  type  became  most  numerous  in 
the  Subcarboniferous  limestones  of  the  United 
States.  Upward  of  120  species  have  been  recog- 
nized. The  third  cbss  is  Crmoidta  proper.  The 
three  classes  are  arranged  under  the  sub-branch, 
Pelmaioioa.  New  spedes  are  constantly  beim; 
fotmd,  notaUy  in  the  waters  of  the  Philippine^ 
Africa  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  a  few 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  Stattl. 
Consult  dark,  A.  H.,  <A  Monograph  of  Exist- 
ing Crinoids*  (United  Slates  National  Museum 
Bulletin  82.  Washingtwi  1915) ;  Proceedinm  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  Vols.  34 
ottward:  Zittel,  K.  A.  von  (Eastman's  trans.), 
^Text-book  of  Palseontotogy'  (London  1900- 
02). 

CRINOLINE  (Fr,  from  Lat.  crinu,  hair), 
properly  a  kind  of  fabric  made  chiefly  of  horse 
hair,  but  generally  applied  to  a  kind  of  petti- 
coat supported  by  steel  hoops,  and  intended  to 
distend  or  give  a  certain  set  to  the  skirt  of  a 
lady's  dress.  Hooped  skirts  are  by  no  means  a 
new  invention  of  fashion,  a  somewhat  similar 
monstrosity,  supported  tw  whalebone,  bdng 
worn  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  and  James 
I,  and  the  fashion  being  again  introduced  in  the 
time  of  George  II.  The  earlier  hooped  petti- 
coats were  called  fartUngales  or  fanhingales. 
The  crinoline  proper  came  in  about  18S6,  and 
was  worn  by  women  of  all  ranks,  and  some- 
times reached  portentous  dimensions,  so  as  to 
be  not  only  very  inconvenient  to  the  wearer  and 
all  coming  in  contact  with  her,  hut  also  the 
cause  of  accidents  from  fire,  etc.  The  immense 
bdl-sha^ed  crinolines  fell  into  disuse  about 
1866.  Crinoline  wire  was  for  years  a  leading 
branch  in  the  steel  trade.  A  horse-hair  and  cot- 
ton fabric  used  aa  a  material  for  making  laiUes' 
bonnets  is  also  called  crinoline. 

CRINUH,  kri'num,  a  genus  of  bulbous- 
rooted  herbs  of  the  family  AmaryUidacttt. 
The  numerous  and  widely  distributed  species  are 
characterized  by  rather  broad,  usually  persistent 
leaves,  and  umbels   of    few  to  many  funnel- 


purjde  or  red,  or  tinted  throughout  with  one  of 
these  colors.  Several  spedes  are  widely  popular 
as  greenhouse  specimens  and  in  the  warm  Sondi 
and  California  as  outdoor  subjects  on  lawns. 


men  in  wet  ground  i 
longifolium  and  C.  moorn  are  somewhat  hardy, 
the  lormer  as  far  nordi  as  Washington,  the 
latter  not  quite  so  far.  Both  these  spedes  blos- 
som continuouslv  through  the  summer ;  the 
ethers  generally  nave  a  short  season  of  bloom. 
More  wan  20  spedes  with  many  borticultunl 
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CRIPPLE  < 

varieties  are  coltivaled  in  American  eardeaa  and 
grecnbouses.  They  differ  widely  in  their  de- 
mands as  to  cultivation,  for  an  account  of  wtuch, 
and  also  for  a  description  of  the  papular  specicE, 
consult  Bailey,  'Cyclopedia  of  American  Horti- 
cuiture>   (1914). 

CRIPPLE  CREEK,  Coto^  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Teller  County,  on  the  Florence  and  Crip- 
Sle  Creek  and  the  Midland  Terminal  railroads, 
)  miles  west  of  Colorado  Springs.  It  is  the  trade 
wntre  for  the  Cripple  Creek  roininB  disirid,  in 
which  the  output  of  gold  from  1890  to  1916  was 
$301,000,000.  The  town  has  several  cyanide 
mills,  smelters  and  other  mining  industries,  a 
national  bank  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
It  was  founded  in  1890,  and  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1896.  Several  great  labor 
strikes  have  taken  place  here.  The  Roosevelt 
Drainage  tunnel  opened  in  1910  has  greatly  in- 
creasea  mine  values  by  unwat-ering  die  fidd 
which  covers  an  area  of  nearly  six  miles,  one- 
tenth  of  which  alone  has  been  developed  Pop. 
6.206. 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN.    Se«  Childben, 

DEnCTIWE. 

CRISES,  Economic.  Crises  are  jieriods  of 
financial  or  commercial  and  industnal  depieS' 
.  sion  or  disturbance,  distinguished  bif  sudden 
and  general  efforts  to  liquidate,  by  scaling  down 
of  prices,  by  restriction  of  credit  and  by  wide- 
spread failures,  insolvencies  and  bankruptcies. 
The  wcrds  crisis  and  panic  are  used  inter- 
changeably, though  the  former  is  the  more 
oear^  correct  term  denominating  the  period 
during  which  industry  changes  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  to  one  oi  depression.  The  word 
panic  more  iittinBly  describes  a  briefer  period, 
or  an  acute  phase  not  always  appearing  in  crises, 
during  which  the  morale  and  judgment  of  the 
business  community  are  seriously  upset  by  fear 
of  impending  trouble.  Lord  Overstane  wis  de- 
scribed the  sequence  of  phenomena  known  as  a 
'business  cycle*  as  follows :  "State  of  quies- 
cence, invrovement,  grpwing  confidence,  pros- 
I)erity,  excitement,  overtrading,  (»nvulsion*, 
pressure,  stagnation,  distress,  ending  again  in 
quiescence.*  The  period  of  expansion  of  busi- 
ness, accompanied  by  increased  activity  in  pro- 
duction and  commerce,  known  as  "good  times,* 
is  followed  by  a  period  during  whiSi,  owing  to 
rapidly  advancing  prices  ot  materials  and 
labor,  some  enterprises  find  their  profits  con- 
siderably reduced.  Accordingly  they  contract 
dicir  operations,  dispense  with  a  portion  of 
their  workmeiL  restnct  their  purchases  of  raw 
materials  and  thus  affect  adversely  the  industries 
supplying  the  materials  and  eucroach  upon  the 
ability  of  the  workmen  to  continue  their  former 
(cale  of  living.  There  is  a  consequent  decline 
in  the  demand  for  general  commodities  and  the 
curtailment  extends  in  ever- widening  circles 
until  the  whole  business  system  is  affected.  One 
or  two  failures  may  force  other  houses  to  sus- 
pend and  general  disaster  follows,  paiuc  rules 
and  total  collapse  seems  imminent  The  re- 
covery is  slow,  a  period  of  stagnation  or  depres- 
sion follows,  during  which  business  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  before  confidence  is  comjdetely 
restored,  considerable  time  has  elapsed.  Bust- 
nesa  then  b^ns  to  improve  and  expand,  prices 
beein  to  soar,  activity  increases,  and  another 
period  ot  prosperity  is  at  hand,  good  times  pre- 
vailing tutil  again  checked  by  a  new  crisis.    A 


dejiression  of  business  need  not  constitute  a 
crisis  but  may  be  only  a  period  during  which 
business  and  commercial  activities  are  below 
the  normal  standards;  a  depression  ma^  exist 
independently,  but  usually  follows  a  crisis. 

Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  crises 
but  the  actuating  causes  are  never  twice  alilo, 
one  crisis  being  caused  by  the  failure  of  some 
great  firm  or  firms,  another  by  war,  another  hy 
monetary  legislation,  another  t^  stock,  market 
speculatiou,  another  fay  bad  harvests,  another 
by  ovcr-exjiansion  of  world  commerce,  another 
t^  a  chai^  of  a  nation's  politicat  policies, 
which  may  cause  investors  to  become  timid  and 
reluctant  to-  loan  their  capital  Co  enterprises 
that  may  not  receive  the  protection  through  na- 


centory  or  two  ago  local  distress  might  have 
been  caused  by  crop  failures  or  some  other 
calamities,  and  panic  mi^t  have  been  indoced 
by  such  wild-cat  adventures  as  the  Soatfa  Sea 
and  the  Mississipfn  Bubbles  (qq.v.  <<5ee  also 
Law,  Johm),  hot  these  events  bad  not  the  far- 
reaching,  efiects  characterizing  modem  inctais- 
trial  diituriMnces  and^  therefore,  we'  may  say 
that  ernes  are  practically  19th  century  pba- 
nomena  Some  assert  that  cajiital  forms  moce 
rapidly  than  fields  wherein  to  invest  it  safdy 
and  profitably  and  as  profits,  deer  ease,  capitalists 
are  liable  to  make  investments  of  an  umituiil 
or  ha&rdous  DcUure,  resulting  in  die  total  loss 
or  destmctton  of  capital  and  toe  consequent  gen- 
eral alarm  and  crisis.  A  theory  advanced  b|y 
Ricardo  and  elafaoiuted  by  Roibertus  is  the 
"iron  law  of  wages,*  uiider  which  the  laborer 
does  itot  receive  all  he  produces  either  in  the 
comtnodi^  pooduoed,  in  a  commochhr  of  corre- 
sponding value  which  he  may  need,  or  in  an 
equivalent  w^:e,  but  receives  a  sum  to  small  «s 
to  place  him  tmder  the  necessity  of  continuing 
his  work  of  reproduction  in  order  that  he  may 
not  statve.  thereby  maintaining  the  supidy  of 
labor.  The  capit^ist  takes  the  diSerence  be- 
tween the  laborer's  wages  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  conunodtty  and,  being  unable.to  ^nd  the 
total  amount  and  anxious  to  increase  his  power 
or  the  earning  capacity  of  his  surjAus  wealth, 
converts  it  into  capital  throuf^  inrcstmeni 
Thus  capital  iticreases  more  rapidly  than  the 
laborer's  abih^  to  |>urdiase,  resulting  in  a 
so-called  over-production,  tfaou{^  the  Socialists 
insist  that  this  actiuUy  is  an  under^oonsoit^ 
tion.  Ultiii»tely  this  results  in  an  industrial 
disaster. 

Much  space  is  devoted  by  eooiKKusts  to  the 
subject  of  credit  and  its  abuses  ss  a  caose  o£ 
crises.  The  extensive  oUigatiaDs  contracted 
during  normal  times  to  conduct  busmess  rater- 
prises  are  based  largely  on  physical  assets  and 
partly  on  the  faith  of  the  lender  in  the  abili^, 
character  and  integri^  of  the  borrower.  Sutii 
obligations  are  usually  of  indefinite  maturity, 
though  the  loans  are  mostly  for  a  short  tittle 
onl)|,  and  the  borrower  may  be  called  m»on  tp 
liquidate  his  indebtedness  quickly.  Qood  timts 
nw  mean  easy  mon^'and  the  unwacy  ca^itttl- 
ist  may  loan  hb  money  to  inexperiencedi  mca- 
pablc,  oversangnine  or  speculative  investors. 
One  of  the  results  of  easy  money  is. the  tea- 
dent^  of  Ifaoseiin  charge  ot  business  enterprises. 


itaining  a  loan,  to  divert  die  funds  to  other 

. immediate  actual    requtrcments.     Dliritift 

periods  of  depnsstoo  production  is  cartoilea 
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and  often  discAntiiiucd  entirely,  wberefare 
stocks  of  goods  become  depleted.  On  the  re- 
turn of  confidence  and  the  renewal  of  activity, 
thntugli  the  resuntption  of  bityin^  by  the  public, 
the  manufacturing  plants  expenence  dimcn)^ 
in  filling  orders  and  their  owners  or  manaRers 
therefore  borrow  money  or  cut  down  uteir 
working'  capital  to  remodel  and  extend  their 
iJants  or  to  purchase  extra  equipment  or  for 
some  other  form  of  fixed  asset  Often  large 
sums  are  invested  merely  in  anticipation  of 
'  future  increase  in  demand  and  production,  mills 
and  railroads  being  excdient  exam^ea  of  sucfa 
preparations  for  future  prosperity.  Usually  this 
work  is  carried  too  far;  the  means  of  piriduc- 
tion  outstrip  the  demand  for  goods;  the  ratio 
between  current  assets  and  liabilities  is  reduced ; 
and  such  enterprises,  with  impaired  woHdng 
capital,  arc  liable  to  insolvency  when  trade  de- 
pression sets  in.  fn  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ruption of  industry  through  the  over-extension 
of  credit  there  must  be  some  means  to  safeguard 
the  granting  of  short  time  or  indefinite  credits 
and  an  emergency  currency  that  will  allow  a 
large  portion  of  these  loans  to  be  liquidated 
safely  within  the  brief  period  of  a  panic  The 
usual  safeguards  are  the  credit  reports  of  the 
mercantile  associations,  the  registry  of  com- 
mercial paper  and  the  demand  for  audits  by 
certified  public  accountants.    The  facilities  for 

Suick  lioiiidation  have  been  extended  by  tbe 
'ederal  Reserve  system  of  banks.  See  CaSDir; 
CuuBMcy;  Banks  ahd  Bankikg — Fedekai. 
fiESEKVB  System. 

Crises  have  been,  confined  practically  to 
western  Europe  and  to  the  more  advanced 
American  countries.  In  the  United  States  the 
tnoBt  notable  crises  have  been  those  of  1819, 
183?,  1854,  1857,  1873,  1884,  1893  and  1907.  These 
were  nearly  coincident  with  crises  occurring 
in  England,  and  the  crises  of  1836-39,  1857  and 
1873  may  be  called  international  m  extent. 
Prior  to  and  during  the  War  of  1812  there  had 
been  much  wild-cat  banking  and  the  country 
was  launched  on  a  paper  money  era,  the  banks 
being  unable  to  secure  specie  suHident  to  redeem 
even  a  small  portion  of  their  paper.  In  1814 
Congress  refused  a  charter  to  a  proposed  national 
bank  and  people  began  to  lose  faith  in  banks  and 
to  withdraw  their  money.  Banks  in  the  South 
ceased  to  redeem  their  notes  and  on  28  Aug. 
1814  the  Philadelpliia  banks  suspended  specie 
payments,  followed  by  others  in  the  North  and 
m  Ohio,  until  eveiT  bank  in  the  seaboard 
States  had  taken  similar  action.  But  by  threats 
and  legislation  the  State  and  Fedeia.1  govern- 
ments compelled  these  banks  to  resume  specie 
payments  which  the  majority  had  done  by  the 
latter  part  of  1817.  Meanwhile  in  1616  Con- 
gress had  established  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  currency.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  forrign  trade  began  to  re- 
vive -which  required  vast  sums  of  money;  in 
1814,  while  the  blockade  was  in  force,  die  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $12,965,000  and  exports 
at  16,927,441,  but  in  1815  these  figures  had 
risen  to  $113,041,274  and  $52,557,753  respectively 
and  in  1816  to  $147,103,000  and  $81,920,452. 
Furthermore,  during  the  blockade,  when  com- 
merce was  practically  at  a  standstill,  the  mer- 
chants transferred  their  cafHtal  to  manufactur- 
ing establishments  and  when  the  lifting  of  the 
blockade  resulted  in  a  vast  influx  of  foreign 
made  goods,  protecticm  was  demanded  for  tnf 


.        „    .      die   ctuctment    of   a 

tariff  in    1816    (amended  in    1818). 

Meanwhile  in  1815  a  coimnercial  convention  had 
been  conduded  with  Great  Britain,  under  the 
terms  of  which  each  country  was  to  regulate, 
as  it  saw  fit  its  trade  with  British  North 
American  and  West  Indian  pfKsessions.  In 
retaliation  for  a  su^wsed  discrimination  against 
them  in  American  regulations,  the  merchants  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  secured  the 
passage  of  the  'Plaster  of  Paris'  Act  which 
prevented  the  transportation  of  this  article  in 
American  vessels  to  the  place  of  consumption. 
Great  Britain  then  excluded  Ammcan  ships 
from  the  West  Indies  and  as  these  acts  ren- 
dered idle  100,000  tons  of  American  shipping, 
the  shipping  interests  were  prostrate,  all  allied 
trades  languished,  and  thousands  of  mechanics 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  In  1811  steam- 
boats bad  been  introduced  on  Western  waters 
and  capital  and  enterprise  turned  lo  the  task 
of  opening  the  West  Owing  to  the  ease  with 
whicn  people  could  secure  paper  money  from 
the  wild-cat  banks,  there  was  widespread 
speculation  in  lands,  the  record  of  public  land 
sales  being  270.000  acres  in  1813,  1,120,000  in 
1815,  2,160,000  in  1817,  5,470,000  in  1819  and 
820,000  in  1820.  Everyone  hastened  to  plunge 
into  debt,  expecting  to  become  rich  there^, 
but  when  the  banks  began  to  contract  their  dis- 
counts and  currency  began  to  be  reduced,  the 
debtors  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations 
and  general  bankruptc;^  followed  with  its  attend- 
ant hardship  in  ail  circles.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral depression  in  business.  Many  blamed  the 
tariff  but  the  greatest  outcry  was  against  the 
banks,  both  State  and  National,  and  accordingly 
there  was  a  wave  of  anti-banking  excitement 
throughout  the  country.  Bat  this  soon  subsided, 
the  States  enacted  stay  laws,  prohibited  im- 
prisonment for  debts  less  than  certain  amounts, 
passed  acts  against  usury,  and  conditions  be- 
came about  normal  in  1821. 

In  1832  President  Jackson  became  convinced 
that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  using 
its  ftmds  insidiously  and  ordered  tlte  govern- 
ment funds  deposited  therein  to  be  withdrawn. 
Since  $9,891,767  in  public  money  was  on  deposit, 
the  bank  was  compelled  to  curtail  its  loans 
and  could  not  use  any  of  the  public  deposits  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commercial  community.  As 
a  result  money  became  scarce,  discounts  rose 
rafridly  and  in  1833  many  business  houses 
failed.  Jackson's  quarrel  wiUi  the  bank  resulted, 
in  1834,  in  its  failure  to  secure  a  renewal  cf  its 
charter,  and  its  career  as  a  national  institution 
was  practically  ended.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  national  debt  was  paid  off  and  the  treasury 
began  to  have  a  surplus,  wherefore  a  bill  was 
passed  in  1836  providing  that  all  but  $5,000,001} 
of  the  money  in  the  treasury  on  I  Jan.  1837 
should  be  deposited  with  the  several  States  in 
proportion  to  their  representation  in  Congress, 
and  in  order  to  safeguard  the  deposits  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  select  the 
State  banks  for  depositories.  The  effect  of  diis 
distribution  of  surplus  revenue  among  the 
States  was  the  formation  of  new  banks  widi 
nominal  capital  and  the  flboding  of  the  country 
with  paper  money.  In  1837  there  were  more 
than  600  such  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $291,000,000,  of  which  $149,000,000  was  in  cir- 
culating notes  and  $127,000,000  in  deposits,  while 
their   total   loans  and  dlscotmts  amounted  to 
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iOSftOaSM.  WiM  speculation  occurred,  ct- 
pecuiUy  in  land,  millions  of  seres  being  bouBlit 
and  held  for  a  rise.  Prior  to  1834  the  aninwl 
ules  of  land  never  exceeded  tiflOiJXO  but  in 
l&M  tte  reccvts  were  $4,887^  in  1S35,  $14,- 
757;nO  and  in  1836,  £24,800^)0.  But  this  txtn- 
sisled  not  of  Sl>ecie  but  only  of  credit  on  the 
books  of  the  banks  thai  held  goveramcnt  de- 
posits.  Early  in  1837  the  banks  began  to  call 
their  loans,  to  curtail  their  acoKnmDffiitions  and 
to  increase  rates  of  interesL  Owing  to  the 
crisis  in  England  specie  ccaied  to  be  imported, 
whereupon  tbe  triix  of  tnoney  rose.  To  make 
matters  worse  the  wheal  crops  of  tbe  eastern 
States  had  been  seriously  damaged  by  a  scouige 
of  the  Hessian  fly,  wherefore  the  price  of  wheat 
and  Sour  rose  nqiidly,  until  earlv  in  1837  wheat 
brought  $2.25  per  bushel  and  flour  $12.50  per 
barrel,  which  caused  several  flour  riots. 
Furthermore  an  abnormally  Ur^  « 


preciation  in  the  credit  of  those 

the  cotton  industry.  Sooa  three  great  cotton 
firms  in  New  Orleans  failed  with  tiabiiities  of 
£2,500,000,  to  be  followed  immediately  tw  three 
New  York  finns  with  liabiUties  of  $9,000,000. 
By  the  first  week  in  April  the  failures  in  New 
York  numbered  9S  with  liabilities  of  over  $6CL- 
QOO/KK)  and  twx>  weeks  later  th^  niunbered  166, 
Real  estate,  and  railroad,  canal  and  other  stocks 
depreciated  in  value  and  thousands  of  workmen 
were  dei^ived  of  ero^oyment  Prior  to  this 
time  President  J^ackson  had  caused  the  'Specie 
Circular*  to  be  issued,  requiring  all  public  land 
agents  to  accept  nothing  but  specie  in  payment 
This  corapellea  the  banks  to  redeem  m  specie 
practically  their  entire  circulation,  and  as  the 
contingency  caught  them  un^epared,  on  9 
May  1837  they  suspended  specie  payments  and 
not  until  two  years  had  passed  did  the  last  of 
the  banks  resume.  Before  that,  however,  Con- 
gress had  enacted  a  bankruptcy  law  and  the 
States  had  passed  statutes  of  limitations  and 
similar  measures,  so  that  some  order  began  to 
appear  out  of  the  chaos.  Tbe  most  important 
result  of  the  suspension  was  the  establishment 
of  the  independent  treasury  system  in  1840. 
Moreover,  from  1837  to  1SW2  the  niraiber  of 
banks  of  the  country  was  reduced  t^  nearly  100, 
circulation  and  deposits  were  cut  in  two,  and 
tbe  banks  in  general  exercised  tnore  cautioiL 

In  18S4  came  a  stringency  in  the  money  mar- 
ket and  hard  times  began  to  press  upon  the 
oountry.  Trade  was  more  sluggish  than  at  any 
time  since  1837.  Money  was  hard  to  obtain  and 
the  very  best  paper  sold  at  10  and  12  per  cent, 
some  going  as  high  as  1^  per  cent  per  month. 
The  cjmort  of  specie  from  the  country  was 
large.  These  conditions  brought  on  a  panic  in 
Wall  street  in  September  1854  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  November  by  financial  disasters  in  tbe 
West  and  South  and  the  suspension  of  many 
banks  and  bankers.  This  monetary  panic  and 
the  subsequent  depression  were  only  a  precursor 
of  the  panic  of  1857.  After  a  few  minor  fail- 
ures the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati  failed  on  24  Aug.  1857  with 
BabiUties  of  over  $7.00aOOO.  Thb  created  a 
panic  in  Wall  street  and  many  brokers  and 
bankers  were  unable  to  njeet  their  obligations. 
On  25  September  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Philadelphia  suspended  payments,  to  be  fcj- 
towed  soon  by  banks  in  almost  every  section 


of  tbe  ooimtqr.  Etely  in  October  the  Ittinois 
Central  Railroad  made  an  aSMgmnent,  the  New 
Yoik  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  protested 
its  notes  and  the  Michigan  Central  suspended 
payment  on  its  floating  debt  Tbe  ibices  of 
coiiKnoditieB  rapidly  declined,  factories  and 
workshops  suapended  and  thousand  tacked  em- 
jdo^ment.  Armies  of  workingmen,  desperate  in 
their  fear  of  starvation  and  poverty,  paraded  the 
streets  of  cities,  rioting  occurred  in  many  jdaces, 
and  the  militia  was  called  t^>on  to  restore  order. 
In  1857  there  were  in  the  United  States  and 
British  provinces.  6^022  failures,  with  liabilities 
of  $2SZ335,0ODl  and  during  the  first  thcee  months 
of  1S58  there  were  1540  failures,  with  liabilities 
of  $31,73^000.  The  causes  of  the  panic  have 
been  attributed  to  various  drcumstances,  such 
as  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  speculation  en- 
eendered  by  tbe  influx  of  gold  from  California 
(which  caused  the  belief  to  prevail  that  no 
mtdertaking  was  too  stupendous  for  the  fortu- 
nate nation  to  undertake),  the  enormous  exteo- 
tion  of  railway  lines,  the  expansion  of  bank 
loans  and  circulation,  the  export  of  s[»ecitL  the 
increased  importations  of  merchandise,  and  un- 
due extension  ot  credit    During  1858  the  de- 
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The  Souui  was  prosperous,  general  crops  were 
bounteous  and  prices  were  Iiigfa,  but  in  Time 
1859  a  killing  irott  laid  low  the  crops  of  wheat, 

in,  potatoes,  v^etaUes  and   fruit  in   New 

rk,  Pennsjilvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Nevertheless  by  1860  another  season  of  pms- 
perily  seemed  at  hand,  only  to  be  stifled  by  the 
Qvil  War. 

In  the  sprips  of  1873  occurred  a  sharp  re- 
versal of  previously  pronMroDS  business  condi- 
bons.  In  anticiparion  of  profits,  a  weculatii 
spirit  had  been  aroused  which  prodnced  an  ovei 
ptioduction  in  every  branch  of  industry,  a  geL 
eral  |:lut  of  the  market  and  a  ruinous  dedine 
in  prices.  Money  gradually  became  tight,  dis- 
count rates  advanced  rapidly,  and  by  S^ttember 
little  money  could  be  borrowed  at  any  price. 
After  the  downfall  of  a  few  stnaller  concerns, 
the  panic  broke  forth  on  18  September  when 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  suspended, 
as  a  result  of  which  stocks  slumped  on  the  ex- 
changes and  a  score  of  brokerage  houses,  banks 
and  banking  firms  were  forced  to  the  wall. 
Suspension  of  payments  occnrred  first  at  New 
York  but  extended  to  all  the  larger  cities  and 
continued  until  I  November.  The  panic  in  the 
'Street'  was  of  short  durati<Hi  but  its  effects 
were  apparent  in  commercial  and  industrial  cir- 
cles for  months,  thousands  of  establishments 
being  handicapped  or  cooiplctely  prostrated  b^ 
the  lack  of  available  funds  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness. Between  1873  and  1876  the  mercantile 
failures  were  $775,000,000  and  die  defaults  by 
railways  up  to  1  Jan.  1879  amounted  to  nearly 
$800,000,000.  The  number  of  bankruptcies  19 
to  1878  was  1(^47^  while  the  depression  follow- 
ing the  panic  was  even  more  fatal  to  productive 
industries.  Between  1873  and  1879  these  fail- 
ures numbered  47,000  and  the  money  loss  was 
$1,200,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000.000  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  depression  ex- 
tended to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  ISS3-84  another  period  of  panic  and  de- 
pression began.  The  gigantic  speculation  in 
railroads  reached  its  zenith  about  1880  and  a 
retrograde  movement  set  in.     Preskleiit  A.  T. 
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Hkdiey  in  his  'RAiboad  Tranwortetion,'  says 
that  of  the  29,000  miles  of  road  coosti^icted  in 
1880-82  only  a  third  was  justified  by  existing 
business,  another  third  misht  be  profitable  some 
time  in  the  future,  and  of  the  remainder  some 
were  built  to  put  money  into  the  handi  of  the 
twilders  as  distinct  from  the  owners,  some  were 
built  to  increase  the  power  of  existing  systeoc, 
where  they  were  not  needed,  and  some  were 
built  to  seil  as  a  blackmailing  scbeme  against 
other  roads.  During  1883  there  were  a  few 
small  commercial  failures  and  on  1  Jan.  18S4 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  During  1884  and 
168S,  41  railway  corporations,  holding  19,000 
iniles  of  track,  were  placed  under  receiversIuD 
aod  37  smaller  railroad  properties  were  sold 
under  foreclosure.  Moreover  in  the  spring  of 
1884  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  agricnltund  prod- 
tlcts  occurred.  Owing  to  a  great  increase  m  the 
workl's  wheat  crops,  the  i»rice  fell  below  that 
of  187E^  resulting  in  stagnation  of  intcHor  trade, 
because  fanners  held  their  produce  for  more 
favorable  market  conditions.  Hence  railway 
freigbt  traffic  was  greatly  diminished,  thereby 
ileducin^  railwsrr  stock  dividends,  and  conse- 
qtienlly  investors  hesitated  to  embark  in  raihoad 
I  enterprises  of  great  magnitude.  In  May  1864 
came  the  failure  of  the  Nattonal  Marine  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  president  of  wluch  was  asso- 
dafed  with  the  firm  of  Grant  and  Ward,  which 
failed  shortly  afterward  with  liabilities  of 
$17,000,000.  Several  other  banks  and  banking 
houses  failed,  the  total  liabilities  of  the  wrecked 
n>ncems  bein^  about  $2A(i,OtXiJ00O.  While  the 
panic  centred  in  New  York,  there  were  numer- 
oiis  failures  in  other  cities,  11  national  banks 
and  about  130  other  banks  and  private  bankers 
being  counted  in  the  list.  There  was  no  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payment  during  the  panic  and  thb, 
together  with  Ixiunteous  crops,  tended  to  im- 
prove conditions,  the  general  distrust  dimin- 
ished, credit  circulation  was  re-establi^ed  and 
the  discount  rates  resumed  their  normal  level. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1894  the  foreijfn 
financial  situation  had  been  much  upset  and  in 
18Q0  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  of  London 
failed  with  home  liabilities  of  over  $100,000,000. 
Conso^nently  English  holders  of  AJmerican 
securities  dumped  them  into  our  market  and 
gold  bt^n  to  How  toward  London ;  this  export 
of  gold  was  further  enhanced  by  high  rates  of 
ejcchange  in  foreign  financial  centres  and  heavy 
imports  of  merchandise  in  1891.  Early  in  18!^ 
conditions  changed  and  owing  to  our  enormous 
exports  of  wheat  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
^d  returned,  thus  restoring  oar  depleted  gold 
reserve.  But  for  various  causes  the  price  of 
wheat  suffered  a  serious  decline,  English  in- 
vestors betame  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  treasury  and  currency,  and,  fear- 
ing that  we  might  enact  a  free  c(Mna*(e  silver 
law,  again  sold  their  American  securities  with 
the  result  that,  owing  to  exports  of  gold,  the 
teserve  had  fallen  to  $114,231,883  in  May  1892 
and  was  hkely  to  fall  below  the  legal  limit  of 
$100,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Tt^asury 
then  discontinued  the  payment  of  debts  in  gold 
and  began  to  hoard  it,  and  the  year  passed  with- 
out much  further  financial  trouble.  _  But  prices 
and  cost  of  living  had  been  advancing  without 
any  connpensatory  increase  in  wages.  The  work- 
ingmen  were  in  a  relatively  worse  condition 
dian  before  and  struck  for  higher  wages,  several 


disaBtnms  dashes  oceurritu;  in  1892;  especially 
at  Homestead,  Pa.,  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mining 
region  of  Idaho  and  in  the  Erie  and  Lehigh 
VMty  Railroad  Yards  at  Buffalo.  In  November 
1892  Oeveland  was  elected  President  oh  a  plat- 
form calling  for  a  parity  between  goM  and  sil- 
ver coins,  and  creditors  feared  that  the  govern- 
ment either  could  not  or  would  not  redeem  its 
legal  tender  notes  in  gold  coin,  there  being  only 
$100,98^10  in  the  gold  reservewhen  Oeveland 
assumed  office,  and  barely  $25,000,000  in  other 
forms  of  money.  Hence,  according  to  Lauck, 
the  widespresd  apprehension  as  to  Sie  fixity  of 
the  gold  standard  of  pajrments,  together  with 
general  industrial  unrest,  caused  the  panic  of 
1893.  On  20  Feb.  1893,  before  Oeveland  as- 
sumed office,  the  Philadelf^ia  and  Reading 
Railway,  with  $40,000,000  capital  and  $125,000,- 
000  deb^  went  into  bankruptcy;  on  5  May  came 
the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
with  $20^000,000  capita]  and  $10,000,000  liabili- 
ties, th«se  failures  causing  a  heavy  sttanp  in  the 
stock  market.  On  26  June  the  government  of 
British  India  suspended  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  the  price  of  silver  dropped  in  three 
days  frotn  82  to  67  cents  per  ounce.  In  July 
the  Erie  Railroad  failed  and  the  Milwaukee 
Bank  suwended,  causing  runs  on  banks,  particu- 
Jariy  in  New  York.  In  August  Ae  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  repeal  the  Sherman 
Silver  Purchase  Law,  but  though  this  helped 
to  restore  confidence,  the  Senate  failed  to  act 
until  30  October  (Oeveland  signing  the  bill  1 
November),  when  it  was  too  late  to  stem  die 
tide  of  disaster.  In  December  1893  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  announced  the  failure 
during  the  year  of  158  national  banks,  172 
State  buika,  177  private  banks,  47  savings 
banks,  13  loan  and  trust  companies  and  6  mort- 
gage companies,  though  a  few  of  these  after- 
ward resumed  business.  In  1894  156  railway 
companies,  operating  nearly  39,000  miles  of 
tra^  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  total 
capitaksation  of  these  companies  being  about 
$2,500,000,000,  or  one-fourth  the  railway  capi- 
talixation  of  the  country.  Commercial  failures 
increased  from  10,344  in  1892,  with  liabilities  of 
£114,000,000.  to  15,242  in  1893,  with  liabilities  of 
$346,000,000.  The  problem  of  the  unemployed 
became  acute  and  relief  corrmiittees  were  organ- 
iied  in  many  cities;  numerous  demonstrations 
by  the  unemployed  occurred,  the  most  spectaicu- 
lar  beiuK  the  march  to  Washington  in  April 
1894  of  the  "industrial  army"  under  J.  S.  Coxey 
to  demand  help  from  the  government.  In  the 
same  month  130,000  miners  stopped  work,  fol- 
lowed later  by  25,000  more;  in  June  to  July 
occurred  the  Pullman  boycott  in  Chicago ; 
other  strikes  took  place  at  New  Bedford^  Fall 
River  and  New  Yorlc;  and  in  January  1895  tiie 
ranpkiyees  of  the  Brooklyn  Electric  Railway 
system  went  on  strike.  Agricultnial  disaster 
also  overtook  the  country  m  1894,  a  drought 
ruining  the  com  crops  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska^  reducing  the  yield  to  one-fourth 
that  of  1893.  The  wheat  trops  were  larger,  but 
so  were  European  wheat  crops,  and  as  there 
was  no  market  either  abroad  or  at  home  the 
price  of  wheat  declined  to  its  lowest  mark,  49 
cents  per  bushel,  and  similar  doelines  were  ex- 
perienced in  tiie  prices  of  com,  oats,  rye  and 
barley.  In  August  1894  the  Gorman-Wilson 
Tariff  Bill  became  law,  the  treasury  reserve 
was  kept  intact  during  die  next  two  years  hj 
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the  sale  of  cold  boncK  and  the  public  began  to 
regain  its  confidence  in  the  government  and  the 
stability  of  business  institutions,  which  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  election  of  McKinley 
in  1996  on  a  protective  platfonn  and  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Dinglejr  tariff  in  1897. 

The  crisis  of  1907  has  been  called  a  'rich 
man's  panic*  and  the  "panic  of  undigested 
securities?  Under  the  fostering  protection  of 
the  bi^  tariffs  came  the  organiiation  of  numer- 
ous consolidated  corporations  known  as  trusts, 
oi  which,  according  to  one  authority,  22S 
sprang  into  existence  during  1899  to  1903.  An 
era  of  prosperi^  set  in  but  in  1906  the  life 
lance  scandals  and  the  subsequent  investiga- 
s  and  legislation  tended  to  throw  discredit 
e  of  the  business  methods  in  vogue.    In 


'  abundant,  wages  high,  iron  and  steel 
production  enormous,  freight  business  beyond 
capacity,  dividends  earned  on  non-paying 
stocks  and  money  plentiful  for  promoting  any 
Idnd  of  speculative  enternrise.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  afiaire  began  to  take  a  down- 
ward turn,  due  in  part  to  the  Lawson  articles, 
in  part  to  the  prosecution  of  corporate  interests 
by  the  Federal  government  under  Roosevelt,  in 
part  to  instabili^  of  the  banking  and  currency 
system,  in  part  to  over-speculation  and  over- 
expansion  of  business  enterprises  and  various 
other  causes,  resulting  in  March  1907  in  a  gen- 
eral unloading  of  speculative  securities.  Values 
continued  to  decline  producing  a  temporary 
stringency  in  August  1907,  which  was  followed 
by  the  financial  crisis  of  October,  when  several 
banking  institutions  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
suspended,  to  be  followed  by  others  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  In  spite  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  business  men  to  obtain  adequate  financial 
accommodations,  the  number  of  failures  was 
surprisingly  small.  The  government  aided  the 
banks  by  aepositing  money,  the  clearing  houses 


normal  level  being  reached  again  late  in  1908, 
though  the  effects  were  apparent  for  a  much 
longer  time,  even  as  late  as  1912-13. 
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of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
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iRViira  E.  Rnns. 

CSISFIXLD,  Md,,  city  in  Somerset  County, 
100  miles  southeast  of  Baltimore,  on  the  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Railroad  on 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  was  incorporated  in  1910. 
It  has  a  marine  hospital,  CK^ter  and  crab-fish- 
ing  are  chief  industries.  There  is  steamship 
commnnication  with  Baltimore.    Pop.  3,468. 

CRISIS,  in  medicine  the  turning-point  in  a 
iKsease  at  which  a  decided  change  for  the  better 
or  the  worse  takes  place.  In  regular  fevers  the 
crisis  takes  place  m  certain  days,  which  are 
called  critical  days  (the  7th,  14th  and  21st}; 
sometimes,  however,  a  little  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  climate  and  the  constitution  oi 
the  patient.  The  word  crisis  is  also  figuratively 
used  for  a  decisive  point  in  any  important  affair 
or  business,  for  instance,  in  politics  and  com- 
merce.   See  Crises,  Economic. 

CRISIS,  The,  the  general  name  given  to  a 
series  of  polibcal  articles  by  Thomas  Paine. 
These  are  13  in  number,  exclusive  of  a  Crisis 
Extraordinary'  and  a  'Supernumerary  CriaS.' 
The  first  and  most  famous^  published  in  the 
'Pennsylvania  Journal,'  19  Dec.  17%  began 
with  the  famous  sentence,  'These  aire  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls,*  <It  was  written  during 
the  retreat  of  Washington  across  the  Ddaware, 
and  by  order  of  the  commander  was  read  to 
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Kronps  of  his  dispirited  and  safferine  soldiers. 
Its  opening  sentence  was  adopted  as  the  watch- 
word of  the  movement  on  Trenton,  a  few  days 
after  its  publication,  and  is  believed  to  have 
inspired  much  of  the  courage  which  won  that 
victory*  The  13th,  published  19  April  1783, 
bears  the  title,  'Thoughts  on  the  Peace,  and  the 
Probable  Advantages  thereof.*  It  opens  with 
the  words,  '^The  limes  that  tried  men's  souls 
are  over."  The  pamriilets  throu^out  exhibit 
political  acumen  and  the  common-sense  (or 
which  Paine  was  remarkable.  As  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  underlying  forces  in  a  unque 
struggle,  and  as  a  monument  to  patriotism,  they 
possess  great  and  lasting  value. 

CRISP,  Charles  Frederick.  American 
jurist:  b.  Sheffield,  England,  24  Jan.  1845;  d. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  23  Oct.  1896.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  when  a  child ;  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  1861-64;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1866;  was  solicitor-general  of  Georpa  from 
18?2  to  1877;  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
1877-82,  He  resigned  the  last  office  to  accept  a 
nomination  for  Congress,  of  which  bodv  he  was 
a  member  until  his  death.  From  1891  until 
1895  he  was  speaker  of  the  House. 

CRISPI,  Francesco,  lulian  statesman:  b. 
Ribera.  Sicily,  4  Oct.  1819;  d.  11  Aug.  1901. 
He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Palermo, 
taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  age 
of  18  and  settled  at  Naples  in  1846.  He  Uk^ 
part  in  the  Sicilian  revolution  at  Palermo 
(1848),  but  when  the  Bourbon  government  was 
reinstated  he  fled  to  Piedmont,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  journalism  for  various  radical  papers 
and  in  pnvate  studies.  He  must  have  been  in 
bad  financial  straits,  for  he  actually  con- 
descended to  apply  for  the  wretched  position 
of  communal  secretary  to  Veroleneo,  a  small 
village  of  Piedmont,  which  he  was  denied.  He 
was  offered  a  poution  in  journalistic  work  on 
a  journal  supported  by  Cavour,  but  his  adverse 

Enndples  nude  him  refuse  the  poit  In  1853 
e  became  implicated  in  Mazzini's  attempt  to 
raise  an  insurrection  in  Lombardy  and  be  was 
consequently  exiled.  He  thereupon  went  to 
Malta  and  thence  to  France  and  London,  where 
he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mazzini, 
to  whom  he  became  devoted.  Both  conspired 
for  the  freedom  of  Sicily.  After  the  war  of 
1859  Crispi  returned  to  Italy,  set  moving  his 
plans  for  insurrection  and  in  1860  assisted  Gari- 
baldi in  the  expedition  of  the  Thousand  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Palermo  fell, 
and  Crispi  was  at  once  made  Minister  of  In- 
terior and  Finance  in  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. Italy's  immediate  annexation  of  the 
Stdlies  caused  Crispi  to  resign.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Italian  Parliament  as  nrst  representative 
from  Palermo,  where  he  immediately  made  him- 
self conspicuous,  first  as  the  leader  of  the 
radical  Left  and  then  as  an  exponent  of 
'monarchical  constitutionalism.  It  was  at  this 
time  thai  he  wrote  to  Maznni  las  article  of 
faith:  'The  monarchy  unites  us;  the  republic 
would  divide  us,'  In  1876  he  became  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  In  the  following  year  he 
visited  the  European  countries  and  came  to 
know  thdr  leading  representatives.  In  Decem- 
ber 1877  he  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Deprctis  Cabinet,  and  during  this  time  as- 
sisted in  securing  the  estahUshmcnt  of  a  unified 
monarchy  under  Humbert  I  of  Italy.    He  was, 


however,  denounced  and  removed  from  office 
on  a  charge  of  bigamy.  His  acquittal  did  not 
win  public  opinion  to  his  favor,  and  it  was  not 
until  1887  that  he  resumed  his  ofHce.  In  July 
1887  he  became  Premier  and  head  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  on  the  death  of  Depretis.  As  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  he  became  a 
friend  of  Bismarck.  The  pending  Franco- 
ItaKan  commercial  treaty  was  broken  off.  His 
vigorous  policy  reformed  the  courts  and  secured 
the  adoption  of  commercial  and  sanitaty  laws. 
But  he  was  overthrown  in  February  1891,  and 
the  succeeding  cabinet  found  him  an  effective 
opponent  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1893 
he  was  recalled  to  office  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  a  resolute  suppression  of  disorders, 
and  reorganization  of  public  financial  adminis- 
tration on  the  lines  su^cstcd  by  Sonnino.  The 
radical  leader,  Cavalotti,  became  his  bitter  op- 
ponent, resorting  to  all  sorts  of  underhand 
methods  of  muiing  the  reputation  of  Crispi, 
Several  attempts  were  made  on  his  Hfe;  but 
popular  favor  retained  him  in  office,  until,  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Italians  in  Abyssinia,  he 
resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Rudlni  Cabinet, 
which  was  in  sympathy  with  Cavalotti.  Charges 
were  brought  agaanst  him  for  swindling  public 
money,  but  the  Chamber  refused  to  prosecute 
on  discovery  that  the  ground  for  the  accusation 
was  the  irregular  handling  of  a  sum  for  the 
use  of  secret  service.  Crispi's  resignation  from 
Parliament  was  soon  annulled  by  his  over- 
whelming re-election  in  1898.  His  failing  eye- 
si  ^t  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  politics 
temporarily,  but  with  a  successful  operation, 
he  again  wrote  articles  in  behalf  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  remained  an  important  public 
figure  to  the  last.  Crispi's  greatness  is  no  longer 
disputed.  His  splendid,  vigorous  persistence 
brought  Italy  to  the  point  of  taking  its  place 
among  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  gained  for 
that  country  a  trust  and  confidence  which  it 
had  never  before  enjoyed.  Consult  Stillman, 
W.  J„  'Francesco  Crispi'  (London  1899)  ;  a 
translation  of  his  memoirs  by  Agnetti  (London 
1912)  ;  Crispi,  T.  P.,  'Francesco  Crispi*  (Milan 
1913). 

CRISTOBAL,  d^  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
comprises  that  part  of  the  eih'  of  Colon, 
Panama,  lying  within  the  boumtries  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  upon  lands  purchased  in  other 
transactions  by  the  United  States.  Its  govern- 
ment is  entirely  separate  from  that  of  Colon. 
The  docks  of  the  Panama  Railroad  line  of 
steamers  are  located  here,  and  here  also  are 
the  offices  of  the  resident  engineer  of  the  At- 
lantic Division  of  the  canal  and  the  head- 
qiiarters  of  the  Canal  Commissary  Department. 
'The  city  is  the  site  also  of  the  great  cold-storage 
plant  of  the  Canal  Commission  and  the  shops  of 
the  Panama  Railroad.  The  establishment  at 
Cristobal  in  1915  of  a  branch  of  the  Commer- 
dal  Mational  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
marked  an  importam  advance  in  the  commerdal 
possibilities  of  both  dties.  The  old  De  Lesseps 
mansions  are  on  Cristobal  Point,  where  also 
stands  the  statue  of  Coliimbns  and  the  Indian 
Maiden,  presented  by  the  Empress  Eugfeie  to 
the  dty  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupancy. 
The  new  terminal  docks  of  the  canal,  affording 
docking  fadlilies  for  20  IftOOO-ton  vessels  at 
once,  are  an  extension  of  the  Point.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  former  shipping  trade 
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of  the  old  city  of  Colon  haa  gone  over  to 
Cristobal. 

CRITIAS,  Icrlt^-qs,  Greek  orator:  6.  404 
B.C  He  was  3  pupit  both  of  Socrates  and  of 
Gorgias  of  Leontini.  He  was  one  of  the  30 
tyrants  set  over  Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He 
applied  himself  with  sreat  success  to  the  culture 
of  eloquence,  and  Gcero  cites  him  among  the 
public  speakers  of  that  day.  Banished  from 
Athens  tor  some  cause  that  is  not  known,  he 
retired  to  Thessaly,  where  he  incited  an  insur- 
rection amon^  the  Penests  or  serfs.  Subse- 
quently to  this  he  visited  Sparta  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  laws  and  institutions  of  that 
republic.  Returning  to  Athens  with  Lysan- 
der,  404  b.c,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
famous  30,  lus  pride  of  birth  and  hatred  of 
demagogues  having  pmnted  him  out  as  a  fit  per- 
son for  that  office.  After  a  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive use  of  the  power  thus  conferred  upon  him, 
he  fell  in  battle  against  Thrasybulus  and  his 
followers.  Plato,  who  was  a  relation  of  his, 
has  made  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  his 
'Timseus  and  Critias.'  He  wrote  tragic  and 
elegiac  ponry,  fragments  of  which  are  restored 
in  Ber^  'Poets;  lyrici  Grad'  (Vol.  H,  Leipzw 
1900)  ;  and  fragments  of  his  historical  work 
are  preserved  in  Uiiller,  'Fragmenta  Histori- 
corum  Grscconmi*  (Vol.  H,  Paris  1863-83). 

CRITICAL  ANGLE.    See  Light. 

CRITICAL  POINT  (or  CRITICAL 
STATE),  in  physics  a  state  or  condition  at 
which  the  physical  properties  of  a  given  sub- 
stance undereo  some  important  and  more  or  less 
hidden  modification.  The  term  is  seldom  ap- 
plied to  a  state  or  condition  at  which  an  easily 
visible  change  (sudi  as  freezing)  takes  place, 
but  is  usually  reserved,  by  common  usagre 
(though  not  of  necessity  nor  by  any  formal 
agreement),  for  limiting  conditions  of  a  less 
obvious  nature.  For  example,  the  temperature 
(ranging,  for  different  samples  of  the  metal, 
from  690°  C.  to  870°  C.)  at  which  iron  ceases 
to  be  susceptible  of  magnetization,  is  called  the 
•critical  temperature*  of  iron  with  respect  to 
magnetism.  At  or  near  this  same  temperature 
the  iron  also  undergoes  important  changes  in 
its  thermal  and  electrical  properties. 

The  term  'critical  point"  is  most  familiarly 
applied  to  the  state  that  a  gas  is  in  when  any 
further  rise  in  temperature  would  preclude  the 

rsibility  of  liquefying  it  by  pressure  alone, 
was  long  known  that  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture facilitates  the  liquefaction  of  a  ^s,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  believed  that  a  sufficient  pres- 
sure would  effect  the  liquefaction  at  any  tem- 
perature whatever.  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews,  in 
the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1869,  entitled  'On  the 
Continuity  of  the  Gaseous  and  Liquid  States 
of  Uatter>  (see  'Philosotftical  Tmnsacdons* 
for  1869,  Pt  IT,  p.  575),  showed  that  this  view 
is  erroneous,  and  that  there  exists  for  every  gas 
a  definite  temperature  above  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  liquefy  the  gas  by  the  application  of 
pressure.  The  temperature  so  defined  is  called 
the  'critical  temperature* ;  and  the  vapor  ten- 
sion that  a  liquefied  gas  exerts  at  its  critical 
temperature  is  called  the  ■critical  pressure"  of 
the  gas.  Similarly;  the  volmne  occupied  by  a  unit 
mass  of  a  gas  that  is  at  its  critical  temperature 
and  is  subjected  to  its  critical  pressure  is  called 
the  "critical  volume*  of  the  gas.  The  critical 
constants  of  Ac  various  gases  and  liquids  have 


not  yet  been  determined  with  as  much  precision 
as  could  be  desired,  though  good  values  have 
been  obtained  in  a  number  of  cases.  (Generally 
speaking  the  critical  temperatures  are  best  de- 
termined. The  critical  pressures  come  next  in 
order  of  accuracy,  but  as  the  experimental  de- 
termination of  the  critical  volume  of  a  gas  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  few  of  the  critical  volumes 
are  known  with  any  approach  to  piecjsion.  The 
accompanying  table  gives  some  of  the  values  of 
the  critical  constants  of  gases.  The  critical 
temperatures  are  given  on  the  Centigrade  scale, 
and  the  critical  pressures  in  atmospheres. 


1I      Critkal 

SvaSTAMCB  (CeoU^aie)  (UmoL) 

Mercarr +1 ,000»        Unknown 

Aniline +nS.6  .  SI 

Vtttr +36S  aOO 

Acetiocid '     +ill.t  ST 

Beniol +J88  48 

Chloroform +W0  SS 

Carbon  dntidiMc -1-274  16 

M«Uwlat<obol -I-Z37  73 

Ethylalcohol 4-237  64 

MphDr  djoiidc +157  19 

Chkriu -H40  93 

AnmonwtNm 4-131  lU 

Cyanogeo +1M  62 

SDlpbnntted  hydrocm 4l00-l  91 

Hydroddoric Bcid  Bu -t-Sl.S  90 

AcotylBU +iS.2  61 

Cwbon  dloiide +31.37  77.9 

Hethuw —88  52 

OWB — tU.4  50.4 

A«oo — IW  51 

Carbon  moDoiide —140  35.7 

Air —140.5  39.1 

Nltnwm —146.1  34 

HydiOBn — ^41  14 

One  important  and  curious  faot  that  follows 
from  the  existence  of  a  critical  point  is  that  the 
gaseous  and  liquid  states  of  a  given  substance 
may  be  regardra  as  continuous  with  each  other, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  to  cause  a  substance 
to  pass  from  one  -of  these  states  to  the  other 
by  a  continuous  process,  and  without  any  abrupt 
change  of  condition  such  as  is  apparent  when 
ordinary  condensation  takes  place.  For  exanv 
ple,  if  we  heat  a  cubic  foot  of  carbon  dioxide 
gas  up  to  50°  C.  we  can  then  c4»npress  it  ail 
that  we  please  without  producing  the  least  sign 
of  liquefaction;  because  the  critical  temperature 
of  this  gas  is  31°  C,  and  hence  liquefaction 
cannot  be  induced  at  any  temperature  higher 
than  31°  C  Let  us  now  compress  it  at  this 
temperature  until  its  pressure  is  (say)  ISO  at- 
mospheres. It  is  still  a  gas,  for  the  reason  just 
given.  Finally  we  cool  the  gas,  still  constantly 
maintaining  its  pressure  at  150  atmospheres, 
until  its  temperature  becomes  15°  C.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  has  now  become  liquid,  and 
in  fact  actual  experiment  proves  this  to  be  the 
case.  If  the  temperature  had. been  maintained 
at  15°  C.  througnout  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  compress  the  gas  into  the  liquid  con- 
dition without  a  visible,  discontinuous  passage 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other ;  but  by  the  proc- 
ess described  above  it  is  possiUe  to  convert  the 
substance  from  the  gaseous  state  into  the  liquid 
state  in  such  a  manner  that  the  transition  is 
imperceptible  to  the  senses,  and  is  not  accont- 
panied  by  any  sudden  change  of  density.  ^For 
further  discussion  of  the  meoretical  prinaplei 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  critical 
state,    see    ISoixcuum    Theoit;    Thxkmodt- 
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icAiiiCB).  Consult  also  Maxwell,  'Theory  of 
Heat' ;  Preston,  'Theory  of  Heat* ;  and  modem 
books  on  thertnodynaimcB. 

A,   D.   RisizEN. 
CRITICISM,  the  expression  of  a  judgment 
OMiccming  any  subject'  speoificalljr  the  formu- 
lating of  opimons  based  upon  certain  principles, 
I   matters    of   art,    literature,   philaso{^y,   etc. 


□  particulai- 


criticism,  but  eadi  branch  has 
methods  and  stan(brds.  In  >izi  nanun  seuse, 
tlie  art  of  criticism  is  confined  to  the  study  of 
the  beauties  or  defeas  of  some  particular  work; 
in  its  broadest  aspect  it  includes  die  establisii- 
fflcnt  as  well  as  the  application  of  principles,  for 
the  determination  of  which  it  must  be  larfcety 
indebted  to  philosophy.  Aristotle  was  the  first 
writer  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  criticism,  ap- 
plying it  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
In  connection  with  the  truth  that  poetry  deals 
more  with  *tmivel-sals'  and  history  with  'par- 
ticulars,' he  assigns  a  higher  rank  to  the  former 
and  brings  out  a  fundamental  distinction  point- 
ing to  the  crucial  test  for  any  high  performance 
in  art  or  literature.  A  work  cannot  permanently 
contribute  inspiration  and  enjoyment,  without 
possessing  those  elements  which  arise  from  the 
essenliallj'  and  universally  human,  as  contrasted 
with  individual  or  temporary,  characteristics. 
The  Augustan  Age  produced  one  critic  that  the 
world  of  letters  could  ill  spare.  To  Horace  the 
art  of  criticism  owes  much  of  permanent  value 
and  perennial  charm.  In  the  3d  century  at>- 
peared  Longinus,  whose  refreshing  enthusiasm 
for  the  beauty  of  letters  places  him  above  the 
mechanical  student  of  forms  and  rules.  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  have  recorded  observations  on 
»tyle  oiat  have  been  of  permanent  service.  The 
tnulitions  of  culture,  foreotten  or  dormant  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  and  revived  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Italian  renaissance  and  the  humanists, 
for  a  long  time  produced  little  that  was  broad, 
fundamental  or  ind«)endent  in  criticism.  In 
France.  Boileau,  Vcdtaire,  Comeille,  EHderot 
and  others  led  the  way;  and  Germany  is  in- 
debted to  Lessing  for  a  ronarkable  impulse 
given  to  this  province  of  intellectual  effort. 
Goedic,  Kant,  ScUller  and  Schlegel  and  his 
brother  continued  the  work.  The  critical 
method  was  effectively  applied  to  history,  phi- 
Idlofff  and  science.  Without,  however,  dwell- 
ing upon  the  array  of  profound  and  brilliant 
a^olarship  displayed  in  these  departments  of 
criticism,  but  connninc  the  outlooK  to  the  field 
of  literature  and  art,  uere  may  be  noted  among 
French  writers,  Taine,  Sainte-Beuve  and  more 
recently  Brunetiire;  in  En^and,— Pope^  Sidney, 
Dryden,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt.  Macaulay,  Rusldn, 
Carlyle,  Pater,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Saintsbury; 
and  in  America,—  Emerson.  Ripley,  Child,  Tici- 
nor,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Curtis  and  Stedman. 
Modern  conditions  have  (mened  wider  paths  to 
criticism.  The  Greek  and  Roman  critics  had 
only  iheir  own  work  to  study.  To-day  we  have 
die  dramas,  the  etncs,  the  novels  of  many 
nations  and  ages.  The  study  of  comparative 
literaturt^  now  possible,  opens  up  opportunitiei 
for  tracing  tht^e  influences  which  affected  tile 
literatures  of  all  Euri^e,  and  affords  the  student 
the  chance  of  building  Up  from  varying  yet  in- 
terrelated sources  a  standard  of  cridcism.  The 
differences  due  to  national  character  and  indi- 
vidu^  genius  viU  teach  bim  the  HmitUioni  of 


hard  and  fast  formal  rtiles,  while  lus  faith  in 
the  fundamental  canons  of  great  art  can  only  be 
made  firmer  by  such  comparative  study. 

Criticism  will  be  found  of  use  as  a  method 
of  judgment  for  the  reader,  rather  than  an  in- 
spiring guide  to  die  past.  It  is  thus  a  rational 
study  of  fitting  construction  and  adequate  ex- 
pression. As  the  art  of  judgment  conceminfc 
the  fairest  flowering  of  the  human  spirit,  criti- 
cism has  one  of  the  highest  judicial  functions; 
as  the  art  of  interpretation,  admittingindividual 
intuition  and  inspiring  teaching,  it  has  a  crea- 
tive function  of  wide  and  lofty  worth. 

Bibliography. —  Arnold,  'Essays  in  Crid- 
cism': Butcher,  'The  Poetics  of  Aristotle* 
(London  1898)  ;  Boileau.  'L'art  poetique' 
(1674);  Coleridge,  'Literary  Criticism'  (Ox- 
ford 1908)  ;  Gayley  and  Scott,  'Introduction 
to  the  Meuiods  and  Materials  ot  Literary  Criti- 
cism' (2  vols.,  Boston  1899)  ;  Dowden,  'Liter- 
ary Cnticism  in  France';  Frye,  'Diyden  and 
die  Critical  Canons  of  the  17th  Century* 
(1907);  Howells.  'Criticism  and  Fiction*; 
Karnes,  'Elements  of  Criticism) ;  Poe,  'The 
Poetic  Principle' ;  Pope,  'Essay  on  Criticism* ; 
Saintsbuiy,  'History  of  Criticism'  (3  vols., 
London  1902-04)  :  Thiry,  'Histoire  des  opin- 
ions littSraires'  (Paris  1849)  ;  Wylie.  'Studies 
in  the  Evolution  of  English  Criticism' ;  Hame- 
lins,  'Die  Kritik  in  der  englischen  Litteratuf* 
(Berlin  1897).  Also_  Walter  Pater's  works, 
^ssim ;  and  the  critical  writings  of  Sante- 
Beuve,  Taine,  Bnmetiire  and  Anatole  France. 

CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON,  Tb«. 
Kant's  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason'  (Kritik 
derreinen  Vernunft)  has  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  professional  philosophers  to  an  ex- 
tent attained  by  no  other  modern  woi4c 
Though  a  clumsy,  unintelligible  and  technical 
writer,  Kant  long  stood  at  die  centre  of  aca- 
demical philosophy — a  position  which  he  still 
enjoys  in  (jermany— and  this  Critique  is  ^e 
portal  to  his  system. 

In  the  background  are  certain  moral  and  re- 
ligious problems  of  God,  Freedom  and  Immor- 
tality to  which  the  'Critique'  is  a  destructive 
metaphysical  prole^menon.  He  is  here  examin- 
ing into  the  possibilities  of  metaphysical  knowl- 
edge by  a  cntidsm  of  the  nature  of  knowledf^ 
in  general  and  would  show  throu^  this  criti- 
cism that  the  ideas  of  a  soul,  an  ordered  imi- 
verie  and  God  can  have  no  metaphysical  foun- 
dation and  are  not  subject  to  either  metaphysi- 
cal proof  or  refutation.  Their  place  as  objects 
of  belief  and  their  development  as  moral  pos- 
tulates were  accordingly  made  secure.  The  ob- 
jects of  these  ideas  of  soul,  cosmos  and  (^od 
are  not  given  us  in  exfterience;  and  the  prooC 
of  their  existence,  if  it  is  to  be  found,  must  be 
by  way  of  some  knowledge  transcending  ex- 
perience^ so  his  auest  is  to  find  how  knowledf^ 
a  prion  IS  possible. 

Kant  introduced  what  he  called  the  Cotner- 
nican  revolution  in  philosc^y.  Philosophy  bad 
conceived  the  mind  as  that  which  is  impretsed 
with  die  farm  of  objects  and  the  order  of  na- 
ture. Kant  reversed  the  point  of  view,  makJOK 
die  mind  supply  form  to  its  perceptians  and 
stnictun:  to  its  universe.  His  peculiar  contribu- 
tion to  epistemology  lies  in  this  recognition  ol 
the  mind  as  active  m  experience. 

All  knowledge  begins  widi  experience,  but 
die  mind  only  knows  irftat  H  can  yrodnce  ac- 
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cording  to  itt  own  f<leu ;  »  that,  althonf^  the 
object  is  the  occasion  for  the  experience,  the 
mind  muftt  reproduce  tbia  in  knowledge  and 
supply  the  fonn  which  it  here  tkkes.  Eneri- 
ence,  considered  Irom  the  point  of  view  ol  the 
object,  is  »  chaoa  of  particulars.  In  so  far  as 
it  has  unity  this  must  be  smndied  by  the  mind. 
As  a  coinponnd,  ez^rience  can  never  ^ve  uni- 
versality and  necessity.  If  we  find  universaUty 
and  necessity  in  knowledge,  it  mnst  come  a 

There  are  three  stages  in  knowledge:  per- 
ception,  judgment  and  reason.  We  get  experi- 
ence  through  sense  perception;  we  think  tiiese 
various  perceptions  imder  conceptions,  that  is, 
make  judgments  about  them,  and  finaljjr  we  lie 
alt  our  experience  together  under  the  'ideas* 
of  3  simple  soul,  an  ordered  and  absolute  uni' 
verse  and  a  Arst  cause. 

The  mind  perceives  the  manifold  of  sense 
ander  the  forms  of  time  and  space.  TTicse  are 
known  through  a  priori  intuitions  for  of  them 
we  may  have  universal  and  necessary  proposi- 
tions, such  as  those  of  geometry,  which  could 
not  be  arrived  at  through  a  summation  of  par- 
ticulars. They  supply  imity  to  the  internal  and 
external  sense  respectively.  Space  and  time 
have  accordingly  "transcendental  ideality,*  i.e., 
considered  as  to  their  origin  in  the  act  of  laiow- 
ing,  they  are  ideal,  being  supiJied  by  Ac  mind. 
The  matter  of  perception  Is  the  sensation 
without  form.  The  object,  as  ptrceinti,  is  a 
phenomenon,  but  behind  the  phenomenon  is 
somethinK  cMXasioning  its  being  perceived.  Al- 
though this  thing  itt  itttlf,  or  "noomenon,* 
must  remain  unknown  to  us,  for  our  minds  can- 
not re^oduce  it  except  according  to  therr  own 
conditions,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere 
dialectical  by-product,  for  Kant  needed  the  con- 
ception of  notunenon  in  his  moral  philosophy. 

The  second  part  of  the  ^Critique'  tdres  up 
the  question  of  the  sj^thests  of  the  undentand- 
irg.  The  act  of  judgment,  j4  ir  B,  is  a  syn- 
thesis.  B  may  be  thought  of  as  a  part  of,  a 
cause  of,  or  a  quality  of  A,  etc  These  varicus 
relations  in  which  experience  is  thought,  such 
as  whole  and  part,  cause  and  effect,  stUistance 
and  attribute  are  the  "categories*  or  forms  of 
synthesis  of  the  understanoing.  Kant  deduced 
them  from  the  classification  of  propositions 
^ven  in  formal  logic.  Their  significance  lies 
m  the  conception  which  they  give  of  knowl- 
edge as  a  structure,  constituted  by  the  mind, 
ana  not  an  accumulation,  as,  for  example,  the 
general  conception  of  tmiversal  causal  relation 
among  phenomena,  is  a  result  of  the  mind  im- 
posing its  own  law  of  unity  on  the  manifold, 
and  tnus  constituting  an  organized  world.  The 
application  of  these  laws  of  the  understanding, 
however.  Is  onlj;  to  the  world  of  phenomena  be- 
yond which  (heir  reign  does  not  extend. 

Reason  caniKit  remain  satisfied  with  ttie 
manifold  given  by  the  underatandhig  in  thought 
and  must  think  Hiis  under  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditioned forms  which  it  stn>p1ies  in  the  'ideas* : 
•the  unity  of  the  thinking  subject*;  'the  abso- 
lute unity  of  the  series  of  the  conditions  of 
phenomena*;  'the  absolute  unity  of  the  condi- 
tion of  all  objects  of  thought  in  general,*  or, 
in  other  words,  the  simple  soul,  the  cosmos  and 
God.  The  objects  of  these  ideas  of  pure  rea- 
son cannot  be  presented  in  possible  experience 
and  we  can  only  possess  a  "problematical  con- 
ception* of  them.    We  are  led  to  these  ideas  by 


a  'necessary  piooedure  of  reason,*  but  the  at- 
tempts of  the  orthodox  meta{rfiysica  to  estab- 
lish their  objective  reality  are  sEtown  to  be  il- 
logical and  ooQtradictoiy,  thought  here  running 
out   into  certain  antinomies.     These  ideas  ex- 


press the  irtmost  possibility  of  synthesis,  the 
vanishing  points  in  the  perspective  of  human 
experience.  As  such  they  are  of  use  in  experi- 
eo(%,  but  not  for  gaining  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tore  of  reality  through  reason  pure  and  simple. 

The  influence  of  the  'Critique'  in  the  history 
of  philoso^y  has  been  multiform  and  is  to-day 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  limitation 
of  our  knowledge  to  phenomena  comes  down 
In  the  French  positivists  and  Herbert  Spencer; 
for  German  idealism  the  laws  of  the  under- 
standing become  the  most  important  features 
in  the  structure  of  reality;  and  further  conse- 
quences by  way  of  Kantian  ethics  are,  perhaps, 
even  more  far-reaching. 

There  are  two  English  translations  of  the 
'Critique  of  Pure  Reason' ;  one  by  Max 
Miiller  (2d  ed.,  London  1896),  and  ttie  other 
by  J.  M.  D.  Meildejohn  (London  1854  and  re- 
prints). The  former  is  much  the  better.  The 
great  commentary  in  English  is  E.  Caird's 
'Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant*  (2  vols.,  London 
1889).  Four  .representative  German  interpre- 
tations are  those  of  Kuno  Fischer,  H.  Vaibin- 
gcr,  Eiidt  Adickes  and  Cohen. 

Walteb  B.  ViAziEi 
Department  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  Univtr- 

CRITO.Inl't*^  Greek  phaowpher.  He  was 
a  friend  and  disaple  of  Socrates,  whom  he  is 
Mid  to  hftw  sopported  with  his  fortune.  He 
made  every  anwtffeoMM  tor  the  escape  of  his 
master  from  prison  and  used  every  argument 
wfaid)  ingenuity  or  affection  could  suggest  to 
induce  Um  to  save  his  life  t^  fiedng  from  his 
persecutors.  His  eloquence  was,  however,  in 
vain  and  Socrates  drank  the  fatal  ctin.  Crito 
is  a  prominent  interiocutor  in  one  of  Plato's 
<MaIogues,  which  is  named  after  him.  He  was 
himself  a  voluminous  writer  on  philosophical 
subjects,  but  all  his  writings  have  peruhed. 

CRITOLAU8.  (1)  A  cdebrated  Achmi 
demagogue  who  incited  his  coimtrymen  to  in- 
surrection against  the  Romans.  He  command- 
ed the  AchKan  army  at  the  ba^e  of  Scarrriuea, 
146  B.C.,  and  when  overthrown  W  Mctellus, 
either  committed  suicide  or  periled  in  the 
marshes  of  the  coast.  He  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  the  po- 
Utical  existence  of  Greece.  (2)  A  peripatetic 
^ilosopfaer,  a  native  of  Phueirs,  a  GreM  col- 
ony in  Lycia  who  studied  philosc^hy  at  Athens 
under  Aristo  of  Ceos,  whom  be  succeeded  as 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  School,  In  1S5  RC.  he 
was  sent  with  Cameades  on  a  political  mission 
to  Rome.  His  philosophy  attracted  great  atten- 
tion at  Roma  He  was  a  noted  rhetorician  and 
orator.  A  Critolaus  la  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeirus;  and  Gel- 
lius  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 

CRITTENDEN,  George  Bibb,  American 
military  officer:  b.  Russcllville,  Ky.,  20  March 
1812 ;  d,  Dansville,  Ky„  27  Nov.  1880.  He  was 
graduated  at  die  United  States  Militanr  Acad- 
emy in  1832  and  served  as  an  a&ctt  in  tte  Mex- 
ican War,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel    He  joined  the  Confederacy  at  the  ouf 
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bnak  of  the  Civil  War,  became  a  mzjot-etn- 
eral  and  suffered  defeat  ai  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  in 
1862.  He  was  kept  under  arrest  in  consequence 
sod  resigned  his  commission  the  following  year. 
He  served  as  a  volunteer  later  and  from  1867- 
71  was  State  librarian  o(  Kentucky. 

CRITTENDEN,  John  Jordan,  American 
legislator;  b,  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  10  Sept 
IW;  d.  near  Frankfort.  Ky..  a  July  1863.  He 
was  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  Colleffe  in 
1807:  in  1816  became  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature;  in  1817  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate;  United  States  district  attorney 
from  1827-29.  He  was  subsequently  re-elected 
twice  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1848  he 
became  governor  of  Kentucky.  He  was  again 
Attorney-General  under  President  Fillmore  and 
in  1855  was  sent  a  fourth  time  to  the  Senate. 
In  the  Senate  he  urged  unsuccessfully  his  fa- 
moui  compromise.  After  1861  he  served  for 
one  year  in  the  House,  and  in  that  body  also 
strove  for  the!  supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 
Through  his  influence  the  State  remained  loyal 
to  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War,  (See  Cwttek- 
DEN  Compromise),  Consult  the  biography  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Chapoian  Coleman  (2  vols., 
PhifadelphJa  1871). 

CRITTENDEN,  Thomu  Leonidu,  Ameri- 
can military  officer:  b.  Russellville.  Ky,.  15  May 
1819;  d.  Annandale.  N,  Y.,  23  Oct  1893.  He 
was  a  son  of  J.  J.  Crittenden  (q.v.)  and  was 
educated  for  the  law.  In  1842  he  became  State 
attorney  for  Kentucky;  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  in  1849  was  appointed 
consul  at  Liverpool.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  became  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers and  in  1862  was  promoted  to  major- 
eeneraL  He  distin^ished  himself  at  Shiloh, 
Stone  River  and  Chickamauga.  He  was  placed 
ot  the  retired  Ust  in  1881. 

CRITTENDEN  COMPROMISE,  1860-61 : 
the  last  desperate  effort  of  the  Southern  Union 
party  to  avert  secession  and  war,  by  perma- 
nendy  ciTStallizing  the  free  and  slave  commu- 
nities as  they  stood;  dividing  the  boundaries  on 
the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  engaK- 
inK  the  Federal  power  to  uphold  slavery  to  the 
full,  where  it  existed.  In  the  session  of  Con- 
gress after  Lincoln's  election,  the  Constitutional 
Union  pirty  (q.v.)  having  broken  down.  John 
J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  a  leading  Unionist 
senator,  introduced  a  jtroposition  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  in  substance  as  follows : 
(1)  Slavery  to  be  abolished  in  all  national  ter- 
ritory north  of  36"  Sff  and  recognised  and  pro- 
tected south  of  it,  the  people  to  decide  the  status 
on  its  becoming  a  Slate;  (2)  not  to  be  abohshed 
in  forts  or  other  Federal  territory  in  slave 
States;  (3)  nor  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
while  If  existed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  nor 
at  all  without  consent  of  the  inhabitants  and 
compensation,  nor  slaveholders  forbidden  to 
bring  tfieir  slaves  thither;  (4)  the  interstate 
slave-trade  never  to  be  prohibited;  (5)  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  all  fugitive  slaves  res- 
cued by  violence  and  sue  the  county  of  rescue. 
which  could  sue  the  individuals;  (6)_no  future 
amendment  ever  to  affect  those  provisions,  nor 
Art  1.  S  2,  1!  3.  nor  Art.  IV,  §  2.  fl  3  of  the 
Constitution ;  nor  to  give  Congress  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  a  slave  State.  Four  resolu- 
tions were  appended,  declaring  the  Fagilive 
Slave  Act  coastitutional,  urging  the  repeal  of 


the  State  personal-liberty  laws,  promising  the 
modificarion  of  two  specially  obnoxious  features 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  rigorons 
su|>pression  of  the  outside  slave-trade.  The 
legislatures  of  Virginia,  Kentucky.  Tennessee 
and  New  Jersw  instructed  their  delegates  to 
the  Peace  Conference  of  1861  to  support  it 
In  Congress,  Crittenden  continued  to  press  it 
during  the  session.  It  was  lost  in  the  House 
14  Jan.  1861,  113  to  80;  in  the  Senate  2  March. 
20  to  19. 

CRITTBNTON,  Ch«rl«  Nelson,  Ameri- 
can philanthropist:  b,  Adams.  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y..  1833;  d.  San  Francisco,  Cal..  16  Nov. 
1909.  He  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  New 
York  in   1361 :   but  after  1831  when  his  five- 

Bar-old  daugnter  Florence  <hed,  he  devoted 
i  time  and  wealth  to  the  estabUshment  oE 
Florence  Crittenton  Homes  for  homeless  and 
imfortunate  girls  and  their  infant  children.  In 
1895  tlie  National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission 
was  incor^rated  to  carry  on  this  work.  Of 
these  mission  homes  75  were  organiied  in  Mr. 
Crittenton's  lifetime  in  all  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  in  MarsetUes.  Tokio, 
Shanghai,  Mexico  City,  etc  .  The  drug-manu- 
facturing company  which  bore  his  name  was 
one  of  the  first  profit-sharing  concerns  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Prohibition  party, 

CROATAN,  or  CROATOAN,  •The  Lost 
Colony.*  (For  Raleigh's  attempt  to  colonize 
Roanoke  Island,  see  Roanoke  Coloky).  In  1587  I 

he  abandoned  the  effort  and  incorporated   a  | 

compajiy  to  settle  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  entitled 
*The  Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of 
Raleigh  in  Virginia.*  A  colony  of  about  140 
persons  was  left  there.     Raleigh's  attempts  to  j 

rescue  them  were  unsuccessful  and  the  fate  of 
the  colonists  was  unknown  till  Indians  told  the 
settlers  at  Jamestown.    They  had  accepted  the  I 

friendly  invitation  of  the  Croatan  Indians  to 
Uve  among  them  and  remained  there  probably 
till  not  long  before  the  Jamestown  settlement  in 
1607.  doubtless  intermarrjing  considerably; 
then  the  priests  or  me<Kcine-men  had  urged 
•Powhatan*  to  kill  them  —  probably  from  jeal- 
ousy of  the  influence  their  superior  intelligence 
gave  them  —  and  all  had  been  murdered  except 
Tour  men  and  two  boys  saved  by  one  of  the 
chiefs  to  work  his  copper^mines,  and  a  "young 
maid'  saved  probably  for  a  wife,  who  may  have 
been  Virginia  Dare.  The  latter  escaped  up  the 
Chowan  and  her  ultimate  fate  is  unknown :  the 
boys  seem  to  have  died  or  been  IdDed;  but  the 
men  were  taken  westward  with  die  small  tribe 
to  somewhere  around  the  Nense  or  the  Cape 
Fear  River  in  North  Carolina.  They  or  their 
predecessors  taught  the  natives  to  build  two- 
story  stone  houses,  make  roads,  use  improved 
agricultural  methods,  etc.  The  Huguenots 
found  these  Indians  there  in  1709  and  noted 
their  farms  and  roads  and  their  gray  eyes,  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  other  Indians;  and 
the  protest  of  a  chief  of  some  mixed-blood  In- 
dians from  Robeson  County.  N.  C.  over  a 
murder  in  1864,  led  to  an  investigation  which 
has  instilled  a  belief  that  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Croatan  tribe  and  the  colonists. 
The  State  has  officially  recognized  tbem  as 
•Croatan  Indians,*  and  uidr  language  is  said  to 
contain  many  &tglish  words.  However  this 
may  be,  the  actual  fate  of  the  'lost  colony* 
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S  absurd  to  discredit  and 
on  which  in  fact  we  ias^  unquestioDed  cou' 
clusioDiS  as  to  all  other  early  Virginian  history. 
Consult  William  Strachey,  'Travaille  into  Vir- 
ginia' (Hakluyt  Soc,  Vol.  VI)  ;  Hamilton  Mc- 
MiUan,  'RalcaWs  Lost  Colony'  .(1888);  chart 
reprinted  in  Brown's  'Genesis  of  the  United 
States,'  where  on  the  Neuse  (apparently)  is 
marked  a  place  at  which  lemainea  "four  men 
clothed,*  woo  had  •come  from  Roanoke.* 

CROATIA-SLAVONIA.  kro-a'shr-a  (in 
Serbo-Croatian,  HrBaUka-Slavonija) ,  a  Hun- 
garian crownland  bounded  north  by  Styria  and 
Himgaryr  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  riv- 
ers Drave  and  the  Danube;  in  the  south  it  ia 
divided  from  Serbia  and  Bosnia  by  the  Una  and 
the  Save,  southwest  by  Daltnatia,  Istria  and" 
the  Adriatic  and  northwest  by  Kraina  and 
Styria.  Total  area  16,421  square  miles.  Pop. 
(census  of  1910).  2,621,954.  The  country  ^ 
agricultural,  82  per  cent  of  the  populatioti  beinj; 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  most 
picturesque  (especially  "Zagorje*),  in  the  Karst 
district,  fir,  bwch  -and  oak  forests  cover  tie 
land,  as  also  rich  pastures  and  good  vineyards. 
The  lowlands  of  Slavonia,  Syrmia  (Srem)  and 
especially  Frushka  Gora  are  arable  and  most 
fertile.  There  grow  ^31  kinds  of  cereals,  pota- 
toes, hay,  grapes  of  good  quality,  apples,  prunes, 
nuts  and,  near  the  coast,  figs,  oranges  and  other 
tropical  and  semi-troiKcal  fruits.  The  moun- 
tains form  a  continuation  of  the  Julian  Alps 
and  are  very  rich  in  coal,  marble  and  mineral 
wells  containing  sulphur,  copper  and  iron;  in 
the  north  a  small  branch  of  ^  Carmc  Alps 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  principal  riv- 
ers, the  Save  and  the  Drave. 

CUnutc —  Considering  the  situation  of 
Croatia-Slavonia  the  climate  is  radier  moderate 
and  the  country  could  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  (1)  TTie  narrow  strip  of  land  above  the 
sea  with  mild  winters,  warm  autumns  and  dry 
summers ;  (2)  the  level  land  Slavonia  with  very 
hot  summers  and  severe  winters  and  (3)  the 
Zagorie  (western  Ooatia)  with  prolon^d  and 
severe  wuiters  and  short  summers  which  are 
often  tempered  by  die  northeastern  wind  called 
Bora. 

Indaatiie&i — The  manufacture  of  wine  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  peasantry  use  wine  freely  as  their 
principal  beverage.  Vineyards  are  most  nu- 
merous In  Syrmia,  but  they  are  ftequent  also 
in  the  coaslland.  In  tbe  western  part,  however, 
they  have  been  devastated  by  phylloxera.  Oak 
and  beech  forests  are  abundaiit,  especially  in 
Slavonia  where  there  are  even  virein  forests, 
and  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country. 
Tbe  timber  is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  used 
in  various  industries,  even  in  shipbuilding.  The 
surplus  of  the  production  is  exported  mostly 
to  France;  Great  quantities  of  acorns  furnish 
good  food  to  numerous  herds  of  pigs  which 
are  exported.  Horses  of  two  rsces,  the  Hun- 
garian in  the  plains  and  the  Bosnians  in  the 
mountains,  oxen,  ^gs  and  ^eep  are  tbe  prin- 
cipal domestic  animals.  Silkworms  have  been 
ciiltivated  to  an  appreciable  degree  only  since 
the  reign  of  Mana  Theresa,  but  the  silk  in^ 
dustrjF  IS  still  in  its  infancy.  The  same  could 
be  said  of  the  industries  of  gUss,  paper,  chem" 
icals  and  tobacco.  Hemp  and  flax  are  woven 
by  the  peasants,  of  which  they  manufacture 
their  own  clothes  with  much  originality  in  de- 


sign and  ^ape.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  native 
capital  the  commerce  is  in  a  deplorable  state. 
It  is  practically  controlled  by  Germans,  Mag- 
yars and  Jews.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
Eart  are:  Timbers,  wine,  cereals,  plums,  plum- 
randy,  homed  animals,  wax,  honey,  etc.  The 
principal  ways  of"  communication  are  the  Drave. 
the  Save  and  partly  the  Danube,  but  there  are 
also  railways  (about  1000  miles  in  all)  con- 
necting the  country  with  the  Adriatic  and  Bos- 


There  are  elementary  schools  in  great  numbers 
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(mdary  schools  with  an  aggregate  staff  of  320 
professors  and  about  6,500  students.  At  Zag- 
reb there  ar^  besides  the  university,  schools  of 
arts  and  crafts,  commercial  academies,  acad- 
emy of  forestry  and  normal  school  of  rural 
economy,  music  schools,  hi^  schools  for  girls, 
the  Normal  Teachers'  Institute  and  the  Nau- 
tical School. 

Langoage  and  Liteiatttre.— The  language 
and  literature  of  the  Croatians  and  Slovenians 
ia  SerlMan  (see  Sebbia)  in  its  quintessence: 
However,  there  are  some  dialectic  differences. 
The  literature  of  the  Croats  and  the  Sloven- 
ians is  consequently  only  a  branch  of  the  Ser- 
bian and  it  is  hard  to  establish  the  borders  in 
that  field.  The  (Croatians  and  the  Slovenians 
use  in  their  written  language  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet, modified  somewhat  by  means  of  certain 
diacritics,  while  the  Scrtians,  like  the  Russians, 
remained  faithful  to  their  C3'rillic  alplubet,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  characters,  by  the  so- 
called  Slav  apostles,  saints  Cyril]  and  Metho- 
dius, and  modified  by  Vnk  Stefanovich  Karnd- 

History^— The  Croatians  are  virtually  the' 
trans-Danubian  Serbians^  having  the  same 
ethnographic  characteristics  and  speaking  ab- 
solutely the  same  language  as  the  Serbians  im 
Shumadia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
etc,  with  the  exception  of  some  sKght  dialectic 
difterences,  due  oiielly  to  foreign  influences, 
Tbe  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Serbo-Croats  and 
Slovenians  ('Slovend')  with -some  admixtures 
of    other   races    (Magyars,    (^rmans,    Gypsies, 

Sws,  etc.),  and  they  belong  to  the  Catholic 
urch,  represented  by  the  archbishop  of  Zag- 
reb (Agram),  and  the  Orthodox  Church,  rep- 
resented by  tile  patriarch  of  Karlovci.  It  is 
not  certain  when  and  from  where  the  Croats 
came  to  inhabit  tbe  Adriatic  littoral,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  establish  the  exact  frontiers  of  their 
original  state.  Their  primitive  abode  must  have 
been  on  the  slo^s  of  the  CarpBthians  and  thtt 
provinces  to  which  diey  immigrated  were  situ- 
ated around  the  cities  of  Clissa,  Trannona  and 
were  divided  into  11  counties,  ruled  1^  counts, 
and  one  principality  consisting  of  three  coun- 
ties, ruled  by  a  ban  (or  prince).  The  Croa- 
tians, like  their  brothers,  the  SerUans,  were 
pagan  and  the  cultured  Catholic  priests,  who 
were  then  numerous  in  Dalmatia,  energetically 
spread  Chrisliani^  among  them;  but  it  was 
only  in  the  9di  century  that,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  Hcraclius,  they  were  bap- 
tized in  any  considerable  numbers.  "Hieir  first 
metropolitan  had  his  palace  in  Spalato.  But 
when  the  ever-growing  state  of  the  Franks 
spread  its  authority  over  the  Croatian  lands  and 
Louis,    tbe    ban    of    the    Croatians    of    SavCi 
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endeavored  to  resist  their  itominion  with  his 
army,  Boma,  the  ban  of  the  Dalmatian  Croa~ 
tians,  aided  the  Franks  and  frustrated  the  pa- 
triotic iJans  of  his  northern  brother.  Baa 
Louis's  successors  (Ratimir,  Mutimir  and  Bral' 
sav,  872-882)  fousfat  bitter  battles  i^inst  the 
Uoravians,  while  the  E>aJmatiah  Croatian!  were 
engaged  in  a  secular  struggle  against  the  Ve- 
netian Republic.  Soma's  successors  extended 
dieir  territory  in  Istria,  the  Velebit  Mountains 
and  in  Gorica  and  (in  910)  Ban  Tomislav  as- 
sumed the  title  of  kins.  But  it  was  only  under 
IGng  Zvonimir  that  Cinatia  grew  to  any  con- 
siderable size,  for  he  took  possession  of  Naret- 
na  and  part  of  Bosnia.  No  sooner  had  the  Cro- 
atiani  suixxeded  in  fortning  a  powerful  state 
than  their  leaders,  torn  by  their  vices  and  in- 
ordinate desire  for  power,  started  a  state  of 
anarchy  which  was  followed  by  numerous  civil 
wars.  The  Himyarians  took  advantage  of  the 
disaster  and  therr  King  Koloman  found  the 
country  an  easy  prey  and  had  himself  crowned 
king  of  Croatia  and  Dalmalia.  He  granted  to 
die  Croatians  a  sort  of  constitution  which  still 
more  humiliated  them  and  made  their  own  na- 
tive dynasties,  their  bam,  almost  slavish  vassals 
of  the  HuiiGsrian  Crown.  When  the  Turks 
conquered    Bulgaria,    Serbia    and    Bosnia,    the 

Cincipa)  objective  of  their  expansion  was  the 
vel  land  of  Hungary,  but  they  found  bitter 
resistance  in  Croatia  under  the  celebrated  Nik- 
ola Zrinski,  who  perished  in  the  siege  of  SigeL 
The  Auslnan  court  uiijixed  the  opportunity  to 
subjugate  Croatia  with  the  result  that  a  fierce 
insurrection  of  the  peasantry  broke  out  during 
die  reign  of  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  In  the 
course  of  the  16th  and  17ih  centuries  the  Croa- 
tian lands  were  called  'reliquis  reUquiarum* 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Croatians 
better  fitted  for  resistance  to  the  Turks,  the  Aus- 
tfian  government  nominated  a  king  of  Croatia, 
Dalmatia  and  Slavonia.  A  wholesale  Germaniza- 
tion  of  the  Croatian!  and  the  Slovenes  was 
practised  for  over  three  centuries,  but  the 
national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  as  in  Serbia, 
by  means  of  the  cherished  traditions  and 
especially    by    the    exuberant    and    enchanting 


spread  from  Serbia  and  Montenegro  through- 
out the  Serbian-speaking  lands  of  the  Haps- 
bnrg  Crown.  It  was  only  in  the  bcginmng 
of  the  last  centuty,  when  Napoleon,  fay  virtue 
of  the  treaties  of  Pressburg  (180S)  and  Scbon- 
brunn  (ISOQ)  won  the  united  Dahnatia,  a  large 
part  of  Croada,  Istria,  Gorica,  Gradiska,  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Carniola,  giving  them  the  collective 
name  of  "lUyrian  Provinces*  and  organizing 
them  under  a  single  administration,  Uiat  the 
Serbo-Croatian  people  inhabiting  those  lands 
realized  that  their  language,  traditions  and  as- 

S 'rations  were  absolutely  identical  and  that  they 
irmed  one  and  the  same  nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  those  provinces  were  taken  from 
France  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  and 
restored  to  the  Hapsburgs,  the  national  spirit 
and  language  were  once  more  condemned  and 
prosecuted.       The     Serbo-Croatian  s     resented 


certain  laws  in  their  PariiamenI  in  1848,  where- 
by the  autonomy  of  Croatia  was  virtually  an- 
nutled,  and  when  the  whole  of  Hungary  r*- 
yoked  against  the  court  of  Vienna,  ban  of  Cro- 


olntionary  Cabinet  and,  with  his  army  of  40,o60 
men,  largely  contributed  in  suppressing  that  in- 
surrection. The  Serbians  in  Hungary,  who  also 
rose  a^inst  their  Magyar  oppi^essors,  now  de> 
manded  their  long-promised  autonomy,  which 
they  finally  obtained  in  the  so-called  "Voyvo- 
dina*  dukedom,  comprising  Syitnia  (Srem), 
Bachka  and  the  Banat,  only  to  be  shortly  after- 
ward suppressed  by  die  Austrian  government. 
The  Croatians  were  trcftted  in  like  manner,  for 
they  were  abandoned  entirely  to  the  mercy  of 
the  revengeful  Magyars  and  a  reaaionary  pol- 
icy of  the  blackest  type  was  started  When, 
however,  the  Austrian  government  collapsed, 
(in  1859)  and  the  necessity  of  Serbo-Croatian 
help  was  a^in  keenly  felt,  several  Serbo-Croa- 
tian deputations  were  kindly  received  in  Vienna 
and  the  just  demands  of  the  people  were  grant- 
ed. .The  Ser^w- Croatian  language  was  rein- 
troduced in  the  national  schools  and  the  local 
administration  and,  in  1868,  a  treaty  between 
the  Serbo- Croatians  and  the  Hungarians  was 
concluded  whereby  the  fomcT  secured  com- 
plete independence  in  their  national  aspirations. 
But  the  notorious  Ban  Khnen  Hedewary  (1883- 
1903)  eluded  most  of  the  treaty  stipulations  and 
executions  of  most  notable  Croatiaiu  in  Agram 
(1907)  and  Vienna  (1908)  accelerated  the  for- 
mation of  the  Serbo-Croatian  coalition  whidi 
complicated  more  than  any  other  event  the  dif- 
ficult South  Slavonic  problem  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  strBggie  of  die  Slovenes  (or  Slo- 
venians) a^inst  their  (jerman  oppressors  re- 
sulted iirst  m  thdr  literary  emancipation,  which 
was  started  by  their  patriot  Blaiweiss  (1843) 
and  then  in  Uieir  pobtical  devek>pment  which 
secured  for  them  an  overwhelming  maiorrty 
both  in  their  home  Diet  and  thdr  mumcipal 
goveriunent 

Govermaeot— The  political  adninistration 
of  Croatia  is  now  controlled  by  8  county 
councils  and  70  district  councils.  The  supreme 
authority  is  vested  in  the  autonomous  govern- 
ment in  Zagreb  (Agram)|  wdiose  chief  is  the 
ban.  _  The  whole  constitutional  life  of  the  na- 
tion is  repfulated  by  the  Royal  Onstitution  for- 
mulated m  the  Croatio- Hungarian  Agreement 
of  1868,  by  which  the  political  relation  between 
Croatia-Slavonia  and  Hun^iy  was  determined. 
At  the  head  of  the  provincial  government  in 
Agram  stands  the  ban  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  king.  The  local  government  con- 
sists of  three  ministries,  Interior,  Worship  and 
Education  and  Justice.  The  Croatian  Diet 
sends  40  delegates  to  the  Hungarian  Lower 
House  and  3  to  the  Upper  House.  The  parlia- 
mentary responsibilities  of  the  ban  and  the 
heads  of  the  dbtricts  are  defined  in  a  special 
law.  All  other  matters  come  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  joint  Cabinet  in  Budapest.  The 
financial  relations  between  Croatia  and  Hungary 
were  regulated  by  a  special  agreement  whenby 
Croatia  receives  44  per  cent  of  her  income  for 
the  defraying  of  her  autonomous  expenses,  the 
remaining  56  per  cent  bein^  reserved  for  the 
joint  treasury  to  meet  all  jomt  expenses. 
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Library . 

CROCHBT,  kro-sha',  a  species  of  knitting 
performed  with  a  small  book  of  ivory,  steel  or 
wood,  the  material  used  being  woolen,  cotton 
or  silk  thread. 

CROClDOLITB,kr6-srd'5-lIt  (Gr.  'thread- 
stone")  a  mineral  of  the  amphibole  group  com- 
posed of  long,  delicate  fibres  and  also  occurring 
massive  and  earthy,  and  dien  called  abriacha- 
nite.  It  has  the  formula  NaFe(StOi)>.FeSiOi, 
part  of  the  iron  being  frequently  r<irfaced  by 
magnesium  and  olcium  and  part  of  the  sodium 
by  hydrogen.  The  mineral  has  a  hardness  of  4 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  3.25.  The  fibrous 
varieties  have  a  sin™  lustre  and  vary  from  blue 
to  green.  Crocidolite  occurs  in  Griqualand 
West,  Africa,  in  the  Vosges  Uoun tains  of 
France  and  Germany,  in  Greenland,  in  Ontario 
and  in  Rhode  Island.  The  South  African  va- 
;   often   altered  by   oxidation   of   the 


toyvit  lustre.  Specimens  of  this  Idnd  are 
known  as  *tiger-eye,*  and,  when  polished,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  umbrella  handles 
and  other  ornamental  articles. 

CROCIN,  C„H»0«,  a  ooloriiig  matter  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  Gardenia  grandiHora, 
Chinese  yellow  pods,  hveng-ehi,  which  is 
largely  used  in  China  for  dyeing  sill^  wool  and 
other  fabrics  yellow.  The  color  is  extracted 
from  the  pods  by  a  complex  process  and  forms 
a  red  powder,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
spirit.  By  dilute  adds  it  is  decomposed  into 
croeelin.  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow.  Croon  has 
been    identified    with    a   body   obtained    from 


14  Aup.  1888.  He  received  a  common  school 
•dncation  and  went  to  California  in  1849.  vrhere 
he  opened  a  store.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to 
die  State  k^slature.  With  Leiand  Stanfori^ 
Mark  Hopkins  and  Collis  P.  Huntinpon,  he 
projected  and  comideted  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road system. 

CROCKER,  Francis  Bacon,  American 
electridan :  b.  New  York,  4  July  1861.  He  vras 
graduated  at  Columbia  University  in  1882;  was 
emidoyed  as  electrical  engineer  in  1882-89;  be- 
came vice-president  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler 
Electric  Company  in  1888  and  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  in  (xilumbia  University  in 
1889.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
national  and  international  standardization  of 
electrical  apparatus.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in 
1897-98,  of  the  New  York  Elect  ricalSociety  in 
1892-95:  and  is  author  of  'Practical  Manage- 
ment of  Dynamos  and  Motors*  (1892);  'Elec- 
tric Lighting'  (2  vols..  1896-1901;  Sth  ed, 
1908) ;  'Electric  Motors'  (1910),  etc  The 
honorary  degree  of  master  of  science  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Columbia  University  in 
1914. 

CROCKET,  a  Gothic  architectural  orna- 
ment projecting  boldly,  usnally  in  imitation  of 
carved  and  bent  foliage,  but  sometimes  of  ani- 
mals, placed  on  the  angles  or  the  sides  of  the 
pinnacles,  canopies,  gables,  etc  The  name  is 
also  given  to  one  of  the  terminal  snags  on  a 
stages  horn.  This  ornament  is  probably  derived 
ori^nally  from  the  comer  volutes  of  the  Cor- 
inthian type  of  capital  with  the  acanthus  leuves 
curied  up  under  them. 


western  Tennessee,  and  finally  setded  L__ 
Franklin  County  in  1811.  He  served  in  the 
Cirek  War  under  Jackson ;  and  in  1821  and  1823 
was  elected  to  the  Tennessee  le^slature.  In 
1836  and  1828  be  was  ekcted  to  Congress ;  was 
defeated  for  re-election  in  1830  because  of  his 
outspoken  opposition  to  Tackson's  Indian  bill ; 
but  was  again  a  successiul  candidate  in  1832. 
In  Washington,  althou^  bis  eccentridlies  of 
dress  and  manner  excited  comment,  he  was 
always  popular  on  account  of  bis  shrewd  c 


_.  ..  and  refnsed  .-   ^ ^  ^ 

leader.  At  the  end  of  bis  congressional  term, 
he  joined  the  Texans  in  their  war  against  Mex- 
icO(  and  in  1836  ym  one  of  the  force  of  140 
which  defended  Alamo,  and,  as  one  of  the  six 
survivors  who  surrendered,  was  shot  by  order 
of  Santa  Anna.  He  was  unlettered  and  prob- 
ably dictated  the  following  works,  of  which  he 
is  the  acknowledged  author:  "A  Narrative  of 
the  Life  of  David  Crockett'  (1834)  ;  <  A  Tour  to 
the  North  and  Down  East* ;  'Exploits  and  Ad- 
ventures in  Texas' ;  ^Sketches  and  Eccentric- 
ities' (1847).  The  best  popular  biography  is  by 
E.  S.  Ellis  (Philadelphia  1884). 

CROCKETT,  Samuel  Rutherford,  Scot- 
tish novelist;  b.  Little  Duchrae,  Galloway,  24 
Sept.  1860;  i  Avignon    France,  18  April  1914. 


He  1 


educated   at   Edinburgh   and   Oxford, 
r  of  Hie  Free  Church 
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at  Penicuik.  A  vcdume  of  verse,  *Diilce  Cor,> 
and  'The  Slidcil  Minister,'  his  first  novel 
(1893),  showed  literature  to  be  his  vocation. 
He  produced  in  rapid  succession  a  series  oi 
novels,  about  50  in  alL  making  his  native  Gallo- 
way country  on  the  Scottish  Dorder  his  special 
field.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ''Kail- 
nird  School,"  with  Ian  Madaren  and  James  M. 
Barrie.  His  later  works  include  'The  Raiders' 
£1894):  'The  Lilac  Sunbonnet>  (1894);  'Mad 
Sir  Uclitred'  (1894):  'Bog  Myrtle  and  Pcat> 
(1895) ;  'The  Men  of  the  Moss  Hags'  (1895)  ; 
'Sweetheart  Travelers'  (1896);  'Cleg  Kelly* 
(1896)  ;  'Lad's  Love'  (1897)  ;  'Lochinvar' 
(1897);  'The  Standard  Bearer'  (1898);  'The 
Black  Douglas'  (1899)  ;  'Kit  Kennedy'  (1899)  ; 
•Joan,  of  the  Sword  Hand'  (1900);  'The 
Stickit  Minister's  Woouig'  (1900) ;  'Love 
Idylls'  (1901);  'The  Dark  o'  the  Moon' 
(1902);  <Raider!and>  (1904);  'Maid  Margaret' 
(1905);  'Sir  Toady  Crusoe'  (1905);  'The 
Cherry  Ribbon'  (1906) ;  'White  Plumes  of 
Navarre'  (1906) ;  'Little  Esson'  (1907) ;  'Deep 
Moat  Grange*  (1908)  ;  'Men  of  die  Mounlaini 
(1909)  i  <Dew  of  their  Youth'jWlO)  ;  'Love  in 
Pemjcketty  Town'  (1911)  ;  'The  Moss  Troop- 
ers (1912);  'Sandy's  Love  Affair'  (1913). 


the  enlarged  fourth  loiver  tooth  fitted 
emarginalion,  and  not  a  pit,  in  the  up^r  jaw, 
the  dorsal  head  and  trunk  plates  not  united  and 
the  nasal  banes  not  enterii^  the  nasal  canal  as  a 
septiun.  The  bones  of  the  head  have  a  peculiar 
corroded  and  pitted  appearance,  the  skin  is 
marked  into  transverse  rows  of  hard  quadrate 
areas  and  in  addition  protected  dorsally  by  large 
keeled  bony  scutes,  and  the  tail  is  provided  with 
a  partly  double  cresL  Although  fitted  for  ter- 
restrial locomotion,  ihe  feet  are  as  well  adapted 


are  valves  on  the  snout  for  dosing  the  nostrils 
and  external  ear  openings,  and  especially  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  glottis  nts  into  the 
internal  nares,  enabling  the  crocodile  to  breathe 
while  the  month  is  open  and  to  hold  a  struggling 
animal  beneath  the  surface  until  it  drowns.  A 
crocodile's  stomach  is  constructed  much  like  a 
bird's  sizzard  and  is  a  receptade  for  stones  and 
other  hard  substances  by  which  the  food  is 
ground.  About  10  living  species  are  known,  all 
of  which  are  strictly  aquatic  animals;  three  arc 
American,  an  equal  number  African  and  the  re- 
mainder distributed  throu^  the  Indo- Malayan 
and  North  Australian  regions. 

The  only  species  whkh  enters  the  United 
States  is  C.  americonus,  which  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  southern  Florida,  where  it  has  been 
laiown  to  exist  since  1875,  but  more  common  in 
the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America. 
Little  has  been  written  of  its  habits.    It  may  be 


snout  with  a  median  ridge,  besides  the  generic 
characters  mentioned  above.  The  extreme 
length  appears  to  he  about  14  feet.  Unlike  the 
alligator  it  enters  brackish  and  salt  water.  The 
African  crocodile  (C.  vulgaris)  is  the  longest 
and  best  known.  It  ranges  throughout  the  con- 
tinent and  swarms  in  the  waters  of  Madagascar 
and  of  the  upper  Nile,  but  has  been  extenni- 


crocodite  is  essentially  a  scavenger,  but  attacks, 
drowns  and  devours  various  animals  which 
enter  the  water  in  which  it  livei^  not  excepting 
full  grown  cattle,  or  even  man,  especially  after 
nightfall.  It  is  said  that,  li^  the  tiger,  the 
crocodile  acquires  a  taste  for  and  prefers  human 
fiesh.  The  Mugger,  or  crocodile  of  the  Ganges, 
is  C.  ^alustrii.  It  is  the  object  of  religions 
worship  by  the  natives.  Crocodiles  ccmstruct 
dens  in  the  river  banks  above  the  water  level, 
which  they  enter  by  means  of  long  burrows 
opening  beneath  the  water;  th^  are  used  as 
retreats  in  case  of  danger,  ano  io  which  to 
devour  their  prey.  Numerous  eggs  arc  de- 
posited in  a  hole  or  nest  in  dry  eart^  the  mother 
remaining  near  to  guard  them,  a  point  in  whit^ 
as,  indeed,  in  most  of  its  habits  the  crocodile 
resembles  our  well-known  alligator  (q.v.).  In 
one  of  its  assodates,  however  it  is  unique.  A 
species  of  leech  (Limttatis  nitotka)  infests  the 
great  saurian's  mouth,  which  is  sain  to  be  habit' 
uaHy  entered  by  a  plover-like  bird  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  upon  the  parasites.  It  is  not 
clear  to  just  wuat  species  of  bird  this  habit  a 
to  be  attributed,  but  most  omithol Moists  con- 
sider it  to  be  Piuvianus  agyptius.  The  Egyp- 
tian crocodile  was  andently  the  object  of  elal>> 
orate  worship,  possibly,  as  was  suggested  by 
Eusebius,  bet^use  it  appeared  in  greatest  nimi- 
bers  at  the  time  of  the  flooding  of  the  Nile; 
hence  it  was  connected  with  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  was  cared  for  by  the  priests,  and  in  many 
cases  embalmed  after  death. 

CROCODILE-BIRD,  an  African  plover, 
credited  since  the  days  of  Herodotus  with 
entering  the  <^n  mouths  of  basking  crooodiles 
to  feed  on  the  bits  of  food  dinging  to  the 
reptiles'  teeth,  or  possibly  to  pick  out  parasites. 
Two  noisy  plovers  cobuiuot  along  African 
river-bainks,  and  both  called  "eic-zac"  from 
thdr  cries,  are  said  to  indulge  in  this  dangerous 
performance,  but  the  name  ciocodile-bird  be- 
longs more  properly  to  only  one  of  them  — the 
crested,  spur-wmged  plover  (Hofiloptenut  ifi- 
nomj)  of  the  Nile  Valley.  'There  is  good  evi- 
dence that  this  bird  does  actually  enter  the 
mouth  of  crocodiles,  which  welcome  the  bird's 
attentions.  Consult  Lydekker,  'R(»al  Nunral 
History'   (Vol.  IV). 

CROCODILES,  FoBda.  Crocodiles  are  a 
very  andent  group  of  reptiles  and  were  much 
more  abundant  and  widespread  in  former  geo- 
logical periods,  when  the  climate  was  more  trop- 
ical than  it  is  to-day.  They  have  chang«d  com- 
paratively little  in  external  appearance  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles  until  now, 
and  the  bony  plates  over  the  head  and  back 
were  from  the  first  characteristic  of  them.  The 
most  ancient  crocodilian  animals  were  the  Belo- 
doHtia  (see  Belodon)  of  the  Triassic  Period, 
partly  intermediate  between  crocodiles  and 
dinosaurs  and  with  many  archaic  characters.  Th 
the  succeeding  Jurassic  Period  flourish  primitive 
marine  and  fresh-water  crocodiles  (Teleotait' 
rus,  Bemissarlid,  Goniofholis),  in  wHch  the 
verlebiK  were  bi-concave  instead  of  convexo- 
concave,  as  in  true  crocodiles.  In  the  later 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods  true  crocodiles 
were  abundant,  thdr  range  exlendtns;  much 
farther  north  than  it  does  now.  They  are 
found  in  the  New  Jers^  ncen  sands,  in  the  Bad 
Lands  of  western  United  States  and  Canada, 
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and  in  various  i»rt3  of  northern  and  central 
Europe,  and  their  distribution  was  probably 
worio-wide  and  not  restricted,  as  now,  to  tropi- 
cal or  sub-tropical  regions. 

CROCODILIA,  a  sub-class  of  reptiles 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  four  well- 
dcvelnped,  approximately  equal  legs,  long  tails, 
fixed  quadrate  boneSj  teeth  firmly  implanted 
in  alveolie  and  restricted  to  the  jaws,  scJid 
vertebra:,  cervical  and  thoracic  ribs  with  distinct 
tubercular  end  capitula,  compound  abdominal 
ribs,  simple  pubic  bones  and  the  separaleness  of 
the  two  pubic  bones  and  ischia.  There  is  a 
strong  quadratojugal  arch  in  the  skull.  The 
cloaca  is  longitudinal  and  the  copulatory  or^aji 
of  the  male  is  sin^e  and  anterior.  The  heart  is 
almost  perfectly  divided  into  four  chambers ;  the 
limbs,  head  and  body-walls  receive  arterial  blood, 
while  that  which  ^oes  into  the  viKera  is  mostly 
venous.  The  existing  Crocodiiia  are  divided  into 
gavials  (q. v.),  with  long  and  slender  snout  and  a 
large  number  of  approximately  equal  teeth, 
and  crocodiles  and  alligators  (qq.v.),  with  a 
relatively  blimt  snout  and  unequal  teeth.  For 
the  differences  between  alligators  and  croco- 
diles, see  the  articles  on  these  animals. 

CROCOITB,  native  chromate  of  lead, 
PbCrOi.  Crocoite  crystal  liies  in  prismatic 
forms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  and 
also  occurs  in  granular  and  columnar  forms. 
It  is  scarlet  red  in  color  and  translucent,  with 
an  adamantine  lustre.  It  has  a  hardness  of 
from  2.5  to  3  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  6, 
It  was  in  this  mineral  that  Vauquelin  discovered 
the  element  chromium  in  1797.  Crocoite  occurs 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  also  in  Brazil,  and  in 
small  quantities  in  Hungary,  the  island  of 
Luzon  and  in  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.  Tas- 
mania is  by  far  the  most  important  locality, 
having  produced  many  specimens  which  rami 
among  Uie  finest  mineral  spedmens  known. 

CROCUS,  in  mythology,  a  youth  who  was 
enamored  of  the  nymph  Smilax  and  changed 
into  the  flower  which  was  named  after  him. 
According  to  another  tradition  he  was  meta- 
morphosed by  his  friend  Mermen  who  had 
killed  him  in  a  game  of  discus.  Consult  Ovid, 
Metam.  IV,  283. 

CROCUS,  a  genus  of  perenma]  herbs  of 
die  family  lridace<t.  It  includes  about  70  spe- 
cies characterized  by  corms,  showy,  long,  funnel- 
shaped,  erect,  sometimes  fragrant  flowers  of 
six  nearly  equal  segments,  three  stamens  and 
a  three-celled  ovary  containing  numerous  nearly 
globular  seeds.  They  blossom  in  autumn  or 
early  spring,  the  spring  species  beinp  most 
widely  known,  and  valued  for  thdr  diversely 
colored  flowers,  the  case  with  which  they  are 
cultivated,  and  the  cheapness  of  die  corms,  com- 
monly called  bulbs.  The  corms  are  planted 
about  three  inches  deep  in  any  good  ^rden 
soil  in  autumn,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  years,  when,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
the  new  corms  above  the  old  ones,  the  plants 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  uncovered.  The 
little  corms  which  have  been  developed  by  the 
old  ones  are  separated,  stored  in  a  dry  place 
unit]  autumn  and  replanted.  They  are  often 
planted  in  lawns,  but  must  there  be  frequently 
renewed,  because  in  two  or  three  years  the 
grass  chokes  them.  C.  ja(it>t4j  yields  the  fonnerly 
i«elI-laiown  dye,  saffron,  v^iiich  was  prepared 
from  the  dried  stamens.    This  ooloring-matter 


has  been  largely  replaced  by  aaiUiie  dyei. 
About  30  fpecies  are  cultivated  in  American 
gardens  .  and  greenhouses.  Consult  fiait^, 
'Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture'  (New 
York  1914). 

CROCUS,  or  COLCOTHUR,  a  poUshing 
powder  comiK>sed  of  oxide  oE  iron  and  pre- 
pared by  calcining  ferrous  sul^te.  Crocus  is 
purplish  in  cokir  and  differs  from  rouge  chiefly 
m  its  comparative  coarseness.  (Formerly 
called  *croeus  of  Mars*  or  "crocus  Martu 
astringens"). 

CROSS,  John  James  Robertson,  American 
civil  engineer:  b.  Richmond,  Va,  5  Nov.  iaJ4: 
A.  1906.  He  vras  graduated  at  the  College  of 
Saint  James,  Maryland,  in  1854;  and  was  en- 
gaged as  civil  engineer,  principally  in  hydraulic 
and  satuiary  work,  after  1856.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  walerwork  construction  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Washington;  became  an  expert 
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mcrous  amdes  on  engineering  subjects.  He 
was  treasurer  in  1877-87  and  president  in  1901 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
He  was  e(HtoriaI  writer  for  the  Sanitary  £«oi- 
neer  1880-90. 

CRCESUS,  kre'sus,  Idng  of  Lydia  of  the 
Mermnadse  Kne.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Alyattes,  560  b.c  The  territory  governed  by 
him  included  nearly  all  of  Asia  Elinor,  which 
he  had  conquered.  His  riches,  obtained  chiefly 
from  mines  and  the  gold  dust  of  the  river 
Pactolus,  were  greater  than  those  of  any  king 
before  turn,  so  that  his  wealth  became  prover- 
bial. Proud  of  his  treasures,  he  earned  hh 
love  of  splendor  to  extravagance  and  tboiight 
himself  the  happiest  of  men.  His  capital. 
Sardis,  became  the  brilliant  centre  of  arts  and 
letters.  The  legend  says  thai,  vain  of  hig 
wealth,  he  asked  the  plnlosoplier  Solon  what 
he  thought  of  his  good  fortune.  'I  pronoimce 
no  man  fortunate  until  his  death,"  was  the 
safe's  reply.  Subsequently  Crcesos  was  made 
pnsoner  l^  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  When 
seated  on  the  funeral  pyre  and  about  to  b« 
burned  to  death,  he  recalled  the  words  of 
Solon,  and  dirice  repeated  his  name.  Cyrus 
demanded  an  explanation.  Cnesus  gave  it,  and 
C^us  not  only  spared  bis  life  but  also  took 
him  into  bis  favor  and  protection.  At  the 
death  of  Qtus  he  recommended  Cnxsus  to  the 
favor  of  Qtmbyses.  Consult  Horo  and  Wells, 
'A  Commentary  on  Herodotus'  (Vol.  I,  pp.  99- 
100,  Oxford  1912);  Jebb,  'BacchyKdes^  (Lon- 
don 1905). 

CROFFUT,  William  Augustus,  American 
prose  writer  and  poet:  b.  Redding,  Conn,  29 
Jan.  1835;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  31  July  191S. 
Engaged  in  journalism  from  1852  and  con- 
nected editorially  with  leading  newspapers,  he 
was  widely  known  as  correspondent  and 
humorist,  and  as  one  of  the  earliest  shorthand 
reporters.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Union  College;  was  executive  officer  of  the 
United  Stales  Geological  Survey^  1888-94;  wrote 
opening  ode  of  Chicago   Exposition,   1893.     He 


published  'War  History  of  Connecticut'  (1867)  ; 
<A  Helping  Hand'  (1868);  'Bourbon  Ballads' 
(1880) ;      ^A      Mid-Summer     Lark'       (1882)  ; 

in        -  > 
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bilts>  (1686) ;  'The  Prophecy  and  Other 
Poema*  (1893);  '"Hie  Folks  Next  Door' 
(19021;  <Fifty  Years  in  Camp  and  Field> 
(1909);   and  many  pamphlets. 

CROFTERS,  a  term  applied  tn  Scotland 
to  a  spedes  of  small  farmers,  the  occupiers  of 
small  pieces  of  land,  from  which  they  deiive 
their  hvelihood,  or  greait  part  of  it,  by  cultiva- 
tion or  rearing  and  grazing'  cattle.  Thar 
oiigrin  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  clans  came  to  be  regarded  as  proprietors 


Croft 


Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  ScoUand, 
and  they  live  for  die  most  part  in  townships, 
each  with  his  own  piece  of  arable  land,  but  wuh 
a  joint  tenancy  in  mountain  pasture.  From 
some  districts,  in  recent  times,  they  have  been 
summarily  removed  to  make  room  for  sheep 
(arms  and  deer  forests,  so  that  they  are  now 
ciueflv  congregrated  on  the  seashore,  where  they 
are  atle  to  maintain  themselves  in  part  by  fish- 
ing,  and  generally  eke  out  a  precarious  exist- 
ence. They  have  often  complained  of  many 
grievances,  such  as  hi^  rents,  want  of  compen- 
sation for  disturbance,  small  holding^  excesavc 
local  rates  and  want  of  harbors  and  railway. 
In  die  early  19th  century  measures  for  rehef 
were  undertaken.  A  parliamentary  comraisMon 
was  appointed  in  1883  to  investigate  their  con- 
ditions. Under  the  Crofters  Act  (1886)  some 
of  these  hardships  have  been  removed,  and 
great  reductions  of  rent  granted  This  act  is 
appKcabtc  only  to  the  counties  of  Argyle. 
Sutherland,  Inverness,  C^thness,  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  and  Orknev  and  Shetland,  where 
diere  are  estimated  to  be  40,000  famikes  of  the 
crofter  class.  There  are  crofters  to  some  extent 
also  in  other  counties,  but  generally  these  seem 
to  be  in  more  favorable  circumstances.  (See 
Scotiand).  Consult  Dairiad,  <The  Crofter  in 
History>  (Edinburgh  1888)  ;  Guemier,  <Les 
crofters  icossais'    (Paris  1897). 

CROFTS,  Bmeit,  EngHA  painter:  b. 
Yoricsbire,  IS  SepL  1847;  d.  19  March  1911. 
He  studied  art  at  London  and  Dusseldorf,  and 
first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1874. 
He  became  a  Royal  Academician  in  1896.  He 
attained  celebrity  as  a  painter  of  historic  battle 
scenes.  His  works  include  'Napoleon  atLigDy* 
(1875);  'The  Morning  of  Waterloo'  (1876); 
'Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor>  (1877)  ;  'Wel- 
liMiton's  March  from  Quatre  Bras'  (1S78); 
'The  Evening  of  Waterloo'  (1879)  ;  'Napoleon 
Leaving  Moscow*  (1887);  'The  Execuuon  of 
Charies  I>  (1890)-  'The  Conspirators'  Last 
Stand  at  Holbeachkouse>  (1896). 

CROGHAN,  krS'gan,  George,  American 
mihtary  oflicer;  b.  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  15  Nov. 
1791 ;  d.  New  Orleans.  8  Jan.  1849,  He  was 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1810, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  defense 
o£  Fort  Meigs  and  Fort  Stephenscm  in  1813, 
receiving  a  gold  medal  from  Congress.  In  1814 
he  became  Keu tenant-colonel  but  resigned  in 
1817  and  was  appointed  postmaster  at  New 
Orleans  in  1824,  He  became  inspector'general 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1825,  joined  General 
Taylor's  forces  in  Mexico  in  1846  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Monterey. 

CHOKER,  B.  M.  (SHEPPAim),  EngliBh 
novelist.    She  was  married  to  IJcnt-dIo).  Ji^ra 


1  the 


CrolKr  of  the  Royal  Munster  Fiuiliers,  and 
spent  14  years  in  India  and  Burma.  Her  writ- 
ings include  'Pretty  Miss  NcriUe>  (1883); 
'Some  One  Else'  (18S4)  ;  <A  Bird  of  PasKige> 
(1886);  'Diana  Barrington>  <1888);  'Two 
Masters*  (1890);  'A  Family  Likeness'  (1892); 
'VillaKe  Tales  and  Jungle  Tragediics>  (1894); 
'Marned  or  Single'  (IWS)  ;  'The  Real  Lwly 
HUda'  (1895);  'In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry' 
(1896) ;  'Beyond  the  Pale' ;  {1897>;  'MUs  Bal- 
maine's  Past'  (1898);  'Terence'  (1899);  'A 
Sute  Secret'  (1901);  'Angei'  (1901);  'The 
Spamsh  Necklace'  (1907);  'Kadierine  die 
Arrogant'  (1910);  "  ™'  " 
'Lismore'    (1914). 

CROKER,  John  Wilson,  Irish  miscel- 
laneous writer:  b.  Gatway,  20  Dec.  1780;  d. 
Hampton,  ID  Aug.  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublm,  and  entered  Lincoln's 
Inn  as  a  student  in  1850,  being  admitted  to  the 
Irish  bar  two  ^ears  later.  His  capacity  for 
satire  revealed  itself  in  'Familiar  Epistles,*  a 
clever  sadre  on  the  Irish  stage,  and  'An  Inter- 
cepted Letter  from  CZanton.'  His  'Songs  of 
Trafalgar*  spread  his  fame  as  a  poet.  In  1808 
he  issued  'State  of  Ireland,  Past  and  Present,' 
a  pamphlet  on  Catholic  emancipadon,  whidi 
brou^t  htm  before  the  notice  of  the  politicians: 
and  m  the  same  year  he  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Downpalrick.  In  1809  he  be- 
came Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  a  post  which 
he  held  for  more  than  20  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
contributed  many  violent  poetical  articles,  as 
well  as  many  personal  and  abusive  criticisms, 
notably  of  Keats'  'Endjrimon.'  He  was  cari- 
catured by  Disraeli  in  'C^ningsby.'  Macaula^r's 
review  of  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell's  'Lafe 
of  Johnson'  and  the  latter's  counterblast  on 
Macaulay's  'History  of  England'  arc  among 
the  celebrities  of  literary  duels.  He  was  A 
Tory  politician  of  imens«  fervor,  permanendy 
resigrung  his  seat  in  Parliament  because  of  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  He  pub- 
lished also  'Stories  from  the  History  of  Eng- 
land for  (3iildren'  (1817)  and  a  poem,  'The 
BaUle  of  Talavera*  (1809),  which  received 
much  praise.  Consult  Jenmngs,  'Diaries  and 
Correspondence  of  Croker*   (London  1884). 

CROKBR,  Richard,  American  politician: 
b,  Black  Rock,  Ireland,  24  Nov.  1843.  When 
two  years  of  age  he  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 

KbUc  schools  of  New  York  city.  Associating 
nself  with  Tammany  Hall,  he  became  promi- 
nent in  politics  during  the  scandal  of  the  Tweed 
ring,  whose  schemes  he  vigorously  opposed. 
In  1868-70  he  was  alderman;  1873-76,  coroner; 
1883-87,  city  fire  commissioner;  1889-90,  city 
chamberlain;  also  being  the  recognized  leader 
of  Tammany  Hall  18S4-1903.  In  die  latter  year 
he  retired  to  a  country  life  in  Eiwland  and 
Ireland,  as  a  recreation  interesting  himself  in 
horseractn^.  In  1907  he  won  both  the  English 
and  the  Insh  "Dertw"  with  his  racehorse  Orby. 
In  1908  he  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  dtv  of 
Dublin.  Consult  Lewis,  'Richard  Crtrtcer' 
(NewYork  1901). 

CROLL,  krOl,  Junes,  Scottish  geologist: 
b.  Uttle  Whitefield,  Perdishire,  1821 ;  d,  Perth, 
15  Dec.  1890.  He  received  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion of  a  peasant's  son  and  then  studied  philos- 
ophy and  physical  science  and  published  a  treatise 


During  the  Glacial  Period'  .... 
he  wa.s_  appointed  keeper  of  the  museum  in  the 
institution  known  as  Anderson's  Uuversi^, 
Glasgow,  a  position  which  he  occupied  till  his 
wpotntment  to  a  minor  past  in  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Scotland  in  1867,  His  wiitinH  tn-^ 
dude  'The  Phitesophy  o£  Theism'  (1857); 
'CUmate  and  Titoe  in  their  Geological  Rela- 
tions' (1875),  ^rhaps  bis  ablest  work;  <D)»< 
cushions  on  Climate  and  CosmolMry'  (1886): 
'Stellar  Evolution'  (138£>);  'The  PbilosophiaJ 
Basis   of    Evolution'    (1S90) .     Consult    Iroi^ 


1896). 

CROLLIUS,  Otwald,  German  chemist: 
b.  Wetter,  Oberfae^sen,  about  1580;  d  1609.  He 
is  remembered  as  author  of  a  Latin  work 
entitled  'Basilica  C3iymica,'  which  appeared  at 
Frankfort  in  160!>  and  went  thmngh  18  cdiiu>n\ 
waa  translated  into  Frettdi,  into  German  and  by 
Richard  Russell  into  English  uitder  the  title 
of  'Rcjyal  and  Practical  Cfaynustry'  (London 
1670).  This  is  a  remarkable  mixture  of  speca- 
lative  ideas  about  the  action  of  chemical  sub- 
stances  in  different  diseases  and  pi^ctical  skill 
in  the  preparaijon  of  the  substajtces  themselves. 
Crollius  was  obviously  quite  familiar  with  th« 
details  of  the  processes  he  described,  although 
thc^  sometimes  would,  sometitnes  would  not, 
jicld  the  botbes  he  intended,  and  although  he 
was  of  course  ignorant  of  the  triK  composiiioii 
of  many  of  them.  By  his  manipulatiTe  skill  he 
discovered  new  preparations,  which  he  intro- 
duced  into  medicine,  and  which  still  remain,  and 
this  pinctical  ability  seems  to  have  given  weight 
to  his   therapeutic  theories. 

CROL Y.  kroTi,  Jane  Cunningham  (*Jsnnui 

{□NB*),  American  author  and  jaumalist;  b. 
larket  Harboroueh,  England,  19  Dec  1S31 ; 
d.  New  York.  23  Dec  IWl.  She  removed  to 
New  York  in  1841,  and  in  1856  married 
D.  G.  Croly.  She  was  editor  of  Demorettt 
Magatine  1860-87,  and  of  The  Cycit  and  The 
Home-maker.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
'Sorosis'  and  its  president  for  14  years ; 
founded  the  New  York  Women's  Press  CUtb 
in  1889  and  in  1392  became  professor  of  jour- 
oalism  and  literature  in  the  Rutgers'  Women's 
College;  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs. 
She    published^  'Talks    on    Women's   Topic 


the  Women's  Oub  Movement  in  America' 
(1900),  etc  Consult  'Memories  of  Jane  Cun- 
ningham Croly,  •Jennie  June"  '  (New  York 
19M). 

CROMARTT,  kro'mer-te,  Sootland,  a 
former  county  in  the  north,  consisting  of  14 
detached  tmrtions  scattered  over  the  coimty  of 
Koss,  with  which  county  it  is  now  entirely  in- 
corporated. The  total  area  was  about  220,800 
acres.  This  singularly  awkward  county  was 
formed  at  the  request  of  an  earl  of  Cromarty, 
who  desired  that  one  county  might  contain  ^ 
his  lands  wherever  situated. 

CROHAKTY  FIRTH,  a  long,  narrtw 
inlet  of  the  sea  running  into  the  united  coun^ 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty  in  a  SDUthwcsterly  di- 
rection, and  having  a  length  of  about  18  miles 
and  an  average  tn^eadHi  of  two  to  five  miles. 


and  from  5  to  40  fathoms  deep^  lis  enltancc 
from  the  Moray  Firth,  between  two  bluff- 
wooded  headlands  called  the  Sutors  of  Crc^ 
marty,  is  about  a  mile  wide,  with  30  to  40 
fathoms  of  water.  Being  cotnplctely  landlocked 
it  affords  excellent  shelter  for  shipping  and  is 
often  crowded  in  stormy  weather.  At  its  upper 
end  it  receives  the  river  Conan,  and  this  portaon 
of  the  firth  is  shallow,  several  square  miles  of 
mud-ffats  being  laid  bare  at  low  water.  On  its 
shores  are  the  towns  of  Cromarty,  Invergorden 
and  Dingwall. 

CKOHB,  John,  Enriish  landscape  painter: 
b.  Norwich,  a  Dec  1768;  d.  there,  22  Apiil 
1821.  His  sdiool  education  was  very  scanty, 
but  ttfter  some  struggle  and  a  long  apprentice- 
ship to  a  sign  podnter  he  succeeded  in  gettins 
established  as  a.  drawing-master.  He  studied 
the  Dutd)  masters,  his  favorite  bein^  Hobbema, 
but  his  disdi^ui^ng  characteristic  is  his  genu- 
ine En^sh  realism.  He  paid  great  attention 
to  detai^  and  thouf^  this  is  sometimes  exag- 
gerated in  his  work,  there  is  always  a  ma^ety 
of  feeling  for  li^t  and  out-of-doors  which 
giTe  ffreat  force  and  iniVviduali^.  In  1805  he 
toimded  lie  Norwich  Society  of  Artists,  of 
n4iich  he  became  president  as  well  as  chief  coa- 
tiibutor  to  its  annual  exhilatione.  Some  o£  Ms 
pictures  are  'Household  Heath' ;  'View  of 
Chapel  Fields,  Norwich':  'Orrow  Abbey'; 
and  'Oimip  of  Trees'  ;  the  'Oak  at  Poring- 
lane'  (in  the  National  Celery)  ;  the  'Willow"; 
'Hatitbois  Common'  (in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum);  and  'The  Old  Oak'  (also  in  New 
York).  His  visit  to  Paris  oiahled  him  to  catch 
the  livdier  note  in  his  'Fi<liniarket  at  Boulogne' 
and  'Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris'  (Keswick 
Hall,  near  Norwich).  He  excelled  in  depicting 
the  scenery  of  his  native  coun^,  and  emeciaUT 
in  his  handling  of  trees;  and  his  high  place 
among  British  landscape  painters  is  now  ura> 
versally  acknowlet^d.  He  also  practised  etch- 
'n^   with    great    success.     His   etchings    were 


Consult  his  biography  by  Tunier  (Norwich 
1838) :  Wodderspoon  (ib.  1858) ;  Hardic,  in 
the  Connoisjtur'  (London  19M) ;  VanDyck, 
'Old  En|^d»  Masters'  (New  York  1902); 
Dickes,  <The  Norwich  School  oi  Painting' 
(London  1905) ;  Binyon,  'J.  Crome  and  J.  S. 
Cotman'  (ib.  1906)  ;  Theobald,  'John  Crome's 
Etchii)g:s>  (ib.  1906).  He  is  sometimes  called 
*01d  Crome,'  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son, 
J.  Bemev  Crome,  also  an  artist  (q.v.). 

CROSfE,  John  Beraey,  English  landscape 
painter:  b.  Norwich  1794;  d  1842.    He  was  the 


called  *Young  Crome,»  to  distinguish  hun  from 
bis  father.  In  1819  he  became  presidoit  of 
the  Norwich  Society  of  Artists.  His  pictures 
are  mostly  river  and  coast  scenes  of  England, 
Fiance,  Holland  and  Italy.  He  imitated  his 
father's  style  so  closelv  that  much  confusion  of 
authorship  has  resullei  especially  in  'Yarmouth 
Water  Frolic,'  which  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sdered  the  masterpiece  of  the  elder  Crome. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  painted  inferior 
subjects.  Consult  Dickes,  W.  P.,  'The  Norwich 
School  of  Painting'    (London   1905). 

CROHBR,  Brelyn  Barii^,  Ibt  EAR^ 
Fjijliati  statesman  and  diiriomatiM;  b.  Cromer 
HM,  Norfolk,  26  Feb^  1841 ;  d.  London.  2»  Jan. 
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1917.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ordnance  School, 
Carshalton,  and  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
of  Woolwich.  He  joined  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1858,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry 
Storks,  high  oommissioneT  of  Aix  Ionian  Islands, 
in  1861,  and  acted  as  secretary  during  die 
inquiry  into  the  Jamaica  outbreak  in  1865^  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1864  to  study  the  Civil 
War,  went  to  the  front  with  the  Federal  troops 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Union  lines  before 
Petersburg.  He  was  gaietted  captain  in  1870, 
and  in  1872  became  private  secretary  to  his 
cousin.  Lord  Northbrook,  viceroy  of  India, 
where  he  remained  tuitil  1876,  when  he  waa 
gazetted  major  and  was  appointed  Britidi  ( 


He   _. . 

the  coinims»on  of  inquiry  of  1878,  into  the 
financial  methods  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  and 
on  the  latter's  enforced  abdication  in  1879, 
Uaior  Baring  became  British  controllei--general 
of  e-gypti^n  finances  and  practical  directnr  of 
die  dual  control.  He  was  transferred  to  Indci 
in  1880,  where  be  became  financial  member  of 
the  cowicil  of  the  governor-general  of  India. 
He  remained  there  till  1883,  leaving  an  un- 
mistakable mark  on  the  financial  system  of 
India,  and  in  die  same  year  became  British 
agent  and  consul-general  in  Egypt  and  a  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  in  the  diplomatic  service.  He 
was  created  first  Baron  Cromer  in  1892,  vis- 
count in  1898  and  earl  in  1901.  His  record  was 
made  in  Efwpt,  where  he  found  the  country 
bankrupt  and  die  people  ground  down  by  heavy 
taxation.  He  bolstered  up  the  countr/s  credit, 
reduced  taxation  to  a  minimum,  removed  dis- 
honest officials  by  tiie  thousand,  abolished 
forced  labor,  built  schools  and  hosiitals  and 
introduced  modem  sanitation  methods.  His 
biggest  single  work  was  to  btuld  the'countiy's 
irrioation  system,  considered  for  year^  die 
model  of  the  world.  This  greatly  increased  the 
country's  prosperity,  bv  secuiing  the  natives 
three  crops  a  year.  He  saw  to  it  that  the 
{leasants  and  small  farmers  received  propor- 
tionately the  same  benefit  as  the  owners  of  huge 
estates.  He  also  reformed  the  army,  increased 
trade  and  greatly  extended  railway,  postal  and 
telegraph  facilities.  His  efficient  a^inistration 
won  for  him  the  title  of  "Maker  of  Modem 
Egypt."  He  resigned  in  1907  because  of  ill 
health  and  received  a  ^rant  of  $230,000  from 
Parliament   in    recognition    of    his    -" — ' — ■    -■* 


,-  n  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  sir.^^ 

1876,  and  dealt  with  the  results  to  Egypt  of  the 
British  occupation  of  the  country.  In  1911  he 
was  active  in  securing  Unionist  support  for  the 
Parliament  BilL  so  as  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  new  peers.  He  wrote  several  articles  on  the 
European  War,  and  in  July  1916  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
Dardanelles  campaign.  His  publications,  besides 
those  already  noted,  include  'Staff  College 
Essays';  'Paraphrases  and  Translations  from 
the  Greek*;  'The  War  Game> ;  'Ancient  and 
Modem  Imperialism*  (1910);  'Political  and 
literary  Essays'  (1908-13);  'Abbas  U>  (1915). 
See  Egypt, 

CROMLECH,  krom1ek,.flie  name  given  to 
a  land  of  ancient  sepulchral  monument,  ntim- 
bers  of  which  have  been  found  in  aQ  pitrt3  of 


the  British  Islands,  as  well  as  on  the  a>ntiiiait 
of  Europe,  in  Asia  and  in  America-  A  cromlech 
consists  of  three  or  more  columns  of  tmhewn 
stone  supporting  a  large  tabular  bk>ck  so  as  to 
form  wiui  it  a  rectangular  chamber,  beneadi 
the  floor  of  which  is  generally  found  a  sepnl- 
chral  chamber  or  dst  enclosing  a  skeleton, 
with  arms,  stone  implements  and  other  ancient 
relics.  Sometimes  the  crondech  was  encircled 
by  a  ring  of  standing  stones,  as  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Standing- stones  of  Slennis,  in  Ork- 
ney; and  sometimes  it  was  itself  buried  beneath 
a  large  mound  of  earth.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable cromtedis  in  England  are  those  taiown 
as  Kit's  Coty  House,  near  Aylesford,  in  Kent, 
consisting  of  three  upright  stones  with  a  very 
large  flat  one  above  them;  the  cromlech  of 
Chun  Quoit,  in  Cornwall,  tbe.o^tone  of  wfiicfa 
is  calculated  to  weigh  20  tons;  and  two  crom- 
lechs standing  beside  each  other  at  Plas  Newydd 
in  Anglesey.  Among  cromlechs  in  Scotland  we 
may  mention  one  near  Craigmaddie  House, 
Stirlingshire,  known  as  the  Auld  Wives'  Lifts, 
remarkable  for  bang  a  complete  cromlech  con- 
sisting of  three  stones  only;  and  a  partially 
mined  one  at  Bonnington  Mains,  near  Edin- 
burgh, called  the  Wiich's  Stone,  the  capstone  of 
which  measures  llj^  feet  long  and  \Oyi  feet 
in  greatest  bresdth.  The  term  cromlech  is 
supposed  by  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson  to  be  derived 
from  cromadk  (GaeKc)  or  cramen  (Wel^), 
signifying  a  roof  or  vault,  and  ciach  or  lech,  a 
stone,  and  would  therefore  mean  the  suspended 
or  vaulted  stone.    See  Dolmen. 

CROMMELIN,  kr5m-mi-UA',  May  de  U 
Cherois,  sha-rwa^  Iri^  novelist:  b.  in  Ireland, 
the  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  fouttder  of  die 
Ulster  linen  trade.  She  has  traveled  extensively 
and  is  the  author  of  'Queenie' ;  'My  Lov^ 
She's  but  a  Lassie';  "A  Jewel  of  a  GirP; 
'Miss  Daisy  Dimity';  'Orange  Lily';  'Jwy' ; 
'In  the  West  Country' ;  'Brown  Eyes'  ;  'Gob- 
Kn  Gold' ;  'Violet  Vivian,  M,  F.  H.'  ;  <For  the 
Sake  of  the  Family'  ;  'Love  Knots'  ;  'Bay 
Ronald';  'Dust  Before  the  Wind';  'Over  the 
Andes';  'Half  Round  die  World  for  a  Hus- 
band' ;  'Divil-May-Care' ;  'Kinsah' :  *Bet- 
tina';  'The  Luck  of  a  Lowland  Laddie';  <A 
Woman  Derelict';  'Crimson  Lilies';  'Partner* 
Three> ;  'The  White  Lady> ;  'Lovers  on  the 
Green';  'Pink  Lotus,'  Her  novels  have  circu- 
htted  extensively  in  the  United  States. 

CROMPTON,  Samuel,  En^sh  inventor: 
b.  Firwood,  near  Bolton,  3  Dec.  1753 ;  d.  Bolton, 
26  June  1827.  He  early  displayed  a  turn  for 
mechanics,  and  when  only  21  yn.n  of  age  in- 
vented the  machine  for  spinning  cotton  which 
is  rtow  constantly  associated  with  his  name,  and 
was  called  a  mule,  from  its  combining  the  piin- 
dples  of  Hargreave's  spinning  jenny  and  Arlc- 
wright's  roUcr-framti  both  of  whioi  had  been 
invented  a  few  years  previously.  The  mule 
shared  in  the  odium  excited  among  the  Lan- 
cashire hand  weavers  against  these  machines, 
and  for  a  dme  Cromptoti  was  obliged  to  take 
his  invention  to  pieces  and  conceal  it  from  view. 
He  afterward  refitted  it  and  brou^t  it  again 
into  work,  but  was  tm fortunately  unable  to 
secure  a  patent  for  it  Various  improvements 
were  introduced  from  time  to  time  on  the  mule, 
but  the  original  principle,  as  devised  by  Cromp- 
ton,  remained  the  same.  In  1812  the  sum  of 
£5/)00  was  voted  to  him  by  Parliament.    TUc 
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was  almoel  atl  the  remuneration  which  he  ever 
received  for  an  invention  which  contributed  so 
essentially  to  the  development  of  the  greatness 
■  of  Great  Britain  as  3  man ufaclu ring  nation. 
Consult  French,  'Life  and  Times  of  Cromplon> 
(London   1860). 

CROMWELL,  Bartlett  Jefferson,  Ameri- 
can naval  officer;  b.  Georgia,  9  Feb.  1840.  He 
was  at  the  Naval  Academy  1857-61  and  was  the 
first  midshipman  appointed  from  N^ebraska.  He 
served  on  the  Quaker  City,  and  Conemaugh  wilh 
the  south  Atlaniic  blockadmg  squadron  1861-63; 
and  with  the  east  Gulf  squadron  1863-65.  He 
was  commissioned  commander  24  Oct,  1874; 
was  inspector  of  ordnance  1878;  on  duty  at 
Portsmouth  navy  yard  1882-85;  League  Isknd 
navy  yard  1886-S9;  and  promoted  captain  in 
March  1889.  At  the  conchision  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  was  ordered  to  Havana  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  naval  station  ther^. 
He  became  a  rear-admiral  3  March  1899.  In 
1901  he  ivas  appcinted  to  the  command  of  the 
Uniled  States  fleet  in  South  American  waters, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  to  the  command  of 
the  European  station.  He  retired  9  Feb.  1902, 
having  reached  the  age  limit  of  tZ  years. 

CROMWELL,  Henry,  English  soldier:  b. 
Huntingdon,  England,  20  Jan.  1628;  d.  Soham, 
Cambridgeshire,  23  March  1674.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  under  w4iom 
lie  served  as  colonel  in  Ireland  in  1649.  He  sat 
in  Parliament  in  1653,  and  was  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland  1655-57  and  lord-Ueutenant  1657-^59,  his 
rule  being  conservative  and  popular.  His  tolera- 
tion of  the  Koyaiists  was  rewarded  by  the 
approval  of  Charles  II  and  the  confirmation  of 
bis  Irish  estates  under  die  Act  of  Settlement 
Aft^  1659  he  lived  in  retirement  as  a  farmer 
on  hb  estate  at  Spenway  Abbey  in  Cambridge- 

CROHWELL,  Oliver,  lord-protector  of 
England:  b.  Huntingdon,  25  April  1599;  d 
London,  3  Sept.  1658,  He  was  tne  second  son 
of  Robert  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Steward. 
His  father  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell,  kn^hted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
Sir  Henry  ag^in  was  a  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Williams,  a  nephew  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl 
of  Essex,  whose  name  he  took.  He  entered 
Sidney    Sussex    College,    Cambridge,   23    April 

1616,  bat  left  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 

1617.  In  1620,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier, 
and  settled  on  his  estate  at  Huntingdon.  In 
1628  be  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Hunb- 
ingdon  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
against  "pope^.f  On  the  dissolution,  m  1629,  he 
retumed  to  Huntingdon ;  in  1631  he  went  with 
his  family  to  a  grazing-farm  he  had  taken  at 
Saint  Ives;  and  in  1636  to  Ely,  where  he  had 
inherited  a  property. 

The  storm  was  already  at  hand  which  was 
to  shake  England  to  its  foimdations.  The  arbi- 
trary measures  of  Charles  I  were  so  stoutly 
resisted  that  he  endeavored  to  rule  without  a 
Parliament;  but  at  length  the  king  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  to 
summon  a  Parliament  (1640).  Cromwell,  now 
a  member  for  Cambridge,  and  others  were  so 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  abuses  in  Church 
and  state  that  Charles  prorogued  the  Parliament, 
but  six  months  after  was  obliged  to  reassemble 
it.     In  this  Pariiament,  called  the  Long  Parlia- 


ment   (from  November  1640  to   April    1653J, 
Cromwell   first   attracted   notice  chiefly  by  his   . 
rustic  and  slovenly  dress  and  by  the  vdiemence 
of  his  oratory. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  great'  Civil  War 
in  1642,  being  amtointed  captain,  he  raised  a 
troop  of  horse  (the  "Ironsides")  composed  of 
zealous  Puritans.  He  vras  present  at  Edgehill 
(23  Oct.  1642)  ;  his  first  military  exploit  was 
to  capture  the  magazine  of  Cambridge  along 
with  the  university  plate.  He  then  routed  the 
Royalists  and  made  himself  master  of  their 
sui^lies.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mili- 
tary fame  by  the  relief  of  Gainsborough  (28 
July  1643)  and  in  October  1643  he  was  assailed 
by  a  Kreatly  superior  Royalist  force  at  Wincelqr, 
but  defeated  it.  In  this  action  he  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him,  and  was  himself  struck  down 
while  in  the  act  of  rising.  On  2  July  1.644  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  gained  by  the  par-  , 
liamentary  army—  a  result  mainly  brou^t 
about  by  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides.  His  rig- 
orous discipline  of  his  regiment  of  Ironsides 
was  designed  to  fit  'men  of  religion  to  oppose 
men  of  nononr,*  Cromwell  also  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  second  battle  of  New- 
bury  (27  Oct.   1644)   under  the  Earl   of  Man- 

The  Independent  party,  led  by  Cromwell  and 
his  friends,  were  for  pursuing  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  and  in  order  that  they  might 
have  their  way  determined  to  get  the  entire 
tontrol  of  the  army.  In  order  to  accomplish  ■ 
this,  they  pre>cured  the  passing  of  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance,  prohibiting  members  of 
either  house  of  Parliament  from  holding  any 
military  command  on  the  ground  that  vices  and 
corruptions  had  crept  into  the  army,  that  it  re- 
quired to  be  remodeled  and  a  stricter  discipline 
maintained.  Thomas  Fairfax  was  made  lord- 
general  in  place  of  Essex,  while  Cromwell  was 
placed  under  him,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
(general.  Cromwell  now  introduced  into  the 
■whole  army  the  excellent  discipline  in  which  he 
had  alrea<^  trained  a  part  of  it,  and  gained  the 
decisive  battle  of  Naseby  (14  June  1645),  m 
which  the  king  was  routed  with  great  loss. 
The  spirit  in  the  aimy,  which  the  officers,  and 
especially  Cromwell,  excited  by  their  sermons 
and  prayers,  had  now  risen  to  fanaticism; 
though  at  the  same  time  good  order  and  moral- 
ity were  so  well  maintained  that  profanity, 
drtmkenness,  robbery,  and  the  Ukc  offenses, 
hardly  ever  occurred.  After  Naseby  no  time 
was  lost  by  the  parliamentary  leaders  in  fol- 
lowing up  their  success.  Leicester  was  retaken, 
Taunton  relieved.  Bridge  water  stormed,  Bristol, 
held  by  Prince  Rupert,  was  besieged  and  sur- 
rendered, Devizes  was  stormed,  Winchester  sur- 
rendered, Dartmouth  was  stormed,  and  finally 
Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  defeated  at  Stow-on-the- 
Wold,  21  March  1646. 

The  Rojrallsts  were  completely  crushed. 
Charles  took  refuge  with  the  Scottish  army  (S 
May  1646),  but  "Was  soon  given  up  by  them  to 
the  Parliament;  on  which  occasion  Cromwell 
was  one  of  the  commissioners.  When  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  Presbyterian  element  pre- 
dominated, wished  to  disband  the  army,  the 
soldiers,  headed  by  the  Independents,  appointed 
a  council  of  officers  and  a  body  of  subalterns 
and  privates  called  Adjutators  (misspeh  agita- 
tors), who  declared  to  the  Parliament  that  they 
would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  freedom 
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of  the  nation  was  estaUished.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  conducted  themselves  so  boldly  that 
Parliament  ordered  their  arrest;  on  which  occa- 
sion Cromwell  not  not  only  supported  the  House, 
but  deplored  the  seditious  temper  of  the  troops, 
which  tie  said  had  even  put  his  own  life  in  dan- 
ger. Cromwell  seems  at  this  time  to  have  con- 
templated the  restoration  of  the  king,  and. 
supported  by  Fairfax  and  others,  even  entered 
bto  a  treaty  with  him ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  Charles  was  not  to  be  trusted  and  that  the 
king's  success  would  be  his  destruction.  Fight- 
ing now  took  place  with  the  Royalist  parQ-  in 
Wales,  but  Cromwell  soon  finished  the  strug- 
gle in  this  quarter;  after  which  he  proceeded 
against  the  Soots,  who  had  raised  a  strong 
am:^  "to  deKver  the  king  from  sectaries.' 
As  Fairfax,  from  Presbyterian  scruples,  de- 
clined the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Scotland,  Cromwell  undertook  it  With  a  much 
inferior  force  he  defeated  the  Scots  in  a  three 
days'  action  at  Preston  (17-19  Aug.  1648)  and 
marched  on  to  Edinbursn. 

Now  fotkiwed  the  tragedy  of  the  king's 
execution,  29  Ian.  1649.  Cromwell's  name  stood 
third  in  order  in  the  death-warrant,  and 
though  he  ma;^  have  been  impelled  to  the  stqp 
by  force  of  circumstances  and  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  king's  faithlessness,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  regretted  the  share 
he  took  in  the  death  of  the  king,  or  thotwht 
that  he  was  unjustly  punished.  Affairs  in  Ire- 
land now  demanded  his  presenc^  and  having 
been  appointed  lord-lieutenant  and  commander- 
in-chief,  he  joined  the  troops  there  in  August 
1649.  He  took  Drogheda  by  stoiwi  (September 
1649),  where  he  gave  orders  that  nothing  should 
be  spared.  Most  of  the  cities  opened  their 
gates  without  resistance,  and  within  six  months 
the  Royalist  party  in  Ireland  v/as  wholly 
crushed. 

Resigning  the  command  to  Ireton,  he  now 
iindertool^  at  the  request  of  the  Parliament, 
a  similar  expedition  against  Scotland,  wliere 
Prince  Charles,  afterward  Charles  II,  twd  been 
proclaimed  king.  The  victory  at  Dunbar,  3 
Sept,  1650,  rid  Cromwell  of  the  menace  in  that 
direction.  Meanwhile,  however.  Prince  Charles 
had  collected  new  forces;  hut  Cromwell,  by 
skilful  marches  near  Stirling,  cut  him  oS  from 
his  points  of  support,  when,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  the  prince  entered  England  and 
tiireatened  the  metropolis  itself.  Cromwell 
hastened  from  the  Scottish  troops  into  England. 
Qiarlcs  was  totally  defeated  at  Worcester,  3 
Sept-  16S1,  and  this  victory,  which  Cromwell 
called  the  crowning  mercy  of  God,  gave  the 
commonwealth  party  full  power  over  the  three 
nations. 

Cromwell  already  exerted  a  weighty  in- 
fluence on  the  supreme  direction  of  public 
affairs.  He  succeeded  in  restoring  the  conti- 
nental rdations  of  England,  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  dissolved,  and  regulated  them 
so  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  commerce. 
The  Navigation  Act,  from  which  may  be  dated 
the  rise  of  ihc  naval  power  of  England,  was 
framed  upon  his  suggestion  and  passed  in 
1651.  Meanwhile  the  Long  ParKament,  aiming 
to  establish  its  own  power,  was  growing  more 
and  more  unpopular  in  consequence  of  its  un- 
disguised tyranny,  the  war  which  it  had  pro- 
v<Aed  with  the  Dutch  and  its  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Worcester,  some  of  whom 


were  put  to  death  in  prioon  and  others  sold  for 
slaves  in  the  colonies.  Cromwell  now  spoke 
openly  to  his  friends  of  the  ambition,  the  god- 
lessness  and  injustice  of  the  Parliament     Ea-   ' 


consisting  mainly  of  his  principal  officers,  whidi 
finally  chose  a  Parliament  of  persons  selected 
from  the  three  kingdoms,  whidi,  from  Praise- 
God  Barebone  or  Barbone,  one  of  the  principa] 
characters  in  i^  by  trade  a  leather  seller,  vvas 
nicknamed  Praise-God  Barebone' s  Parliament, 
another  name  being  the  Little  Parliament 
Cromwell  opened  the  session  with  a  ^Kech,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  day  was  ccme  on  which 
the  saints  were  to  commence  their  reign  iqwn 
earth,  Fifteen  months  after,  a  new  annual 
Parliament  w^s  chosen ;  but  after  five  months 
Cromwell  prevailed  on  this  bod;^  to  place  the 
charge  of  the  commonwealth  in  his  hands. 
The  chief  power  now  devolving  again  upon  the 
council  of  officers  (12  Dec.  1653),  they  declared 
Oliver  Cromwell  sole  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, under  the  title  of  k>rd-protector. 

The  new  protector  behaved  with  digni^  and 
firmness.  With  the  aid  of  General  Lambert  he 
formed  a  constitution  called  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  by  which  the  Protector  with  his 
council  was  invested  with  the  power  of  peace 
and  war,  and  was  to  summon  a  Parliament  once 
every  three  years ;  the  supreme  legislative  au- 
thority was  declared  to  be  and  to  reside  in  the 
lord-protect  or  and  Pailiament;  all  commissions, 
patents,  writs,  processes,  etc.,  were  to  run  in 
the  name  of  the  lord -protector;  all  the  tatxxi 
of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  under  the  protector 
and  Parliament  during  the  sitting  of  the  latter, 
but  in  the  intervals  of  Pariiameot,  under  him 
and  bis  council  alone.  In  case  of  his  death 
the  cornidl  were  immediately  to  choose  a  new 
protector;  but  no  protector  after  him  wat  to 
command  the  army.  Cromwell  treated  Ireland 
with  great  severity.  Apart  from  that,  his  pdit- 
ical  administration  was  masterly  and  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  situation.  He 
established  large  fnagazines  of  provisions;  the 
fay  of  the  soldiers  was  regularly  delivered  to 


. .    .  advance;  yet  the  public 

nues  were  strictly  and  economically  managedj 
without  any  additional  imposts.    He  appointed 


for  judges  the  most  upright  and  distinguished 
men.  He  never  interfereawith  tlie  proceedinRs 
of  tiie  courts  of  justice.  Evety  man  had  lib- 
erty of  conscience  — a  principle  for  which  the 
protector  was  a  lifelong  contender.  In  otber 
tilings,  too,  Cromwell,  as  his  own  correct  judg- 
ment prompted,  would  have  governed  with  mila- 
ness  and  justice,  and  promoted  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  was  obliged  to  maintain  his  power, 
as  he  had  acquired  it,  by  a  severity  often 
amounting  to  tyranny.  He  cultivated  the 
friendliest  relations  with  die  Protestant  powers, 
Holland,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  concluded 
an  <advantageous  commercial  treaty  with  Por- 
tiMsl.  The  skilful  and  fortunate  conduct  of 
the  war  with  Smin,  from  1655  to  1658.  in  which 
Jamaica  and  Dunkirk  were  taken,  made  the 
new  Parliament,  from  which  Cromwell  had 
carefully  excluded  all  Republicans,  so  obsequi- 
ous, that  ihey  at  last  offered  him  the  title  of 
king.  .Some  individuals  iq>posed  the  measure 
so  resoluttdy  that  Cromwell,  fearing  Ac  fate 
of  Oesar,  declined  the  title,    Pariiainent  gxwe 
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biin  the  title  of  *Higfanesi,*  sntt  tfac  ri^t  of 
appotDtinK  bia  loocessor;  and  he  was  »  second 
time  soleipnly  invested  by  the  Spealcer  with  the 
eiuigns  of  bia  ofHce  (26  June  1657).  He  died 
at  Whiteball,  whither  he  had  been  brought  from 
his  favorite  residence,  Hampton  G>wrt,  and  was 
buried  in  Kingr  Heniy  VIl's  (^apd,  in  West- 
minster ^Abbey.  Most  of  the  Eurcw^n  courts  . 
went  into  mourning  for  him,  even  that  of  Veo- 
sailles.  After  the  Restoration  his  body  vras 
taken  up  and  banged  at  T^urn,  the  head  beinf 
fixed  on  a  pole  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
rest  of  the  remains  buried  under  the  galLowv 
Cromwell  was  great  as  a  soldier  —  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  cavalry  in  histoiy;  Us 
■crowning  mercy"  at  Worcester  has  been  r^ 
garded  as  the  prototype  of  ^^n ;  but  be  was 
greater  as  a  statesman  and  fffl},  administrator. 
His  task  after  his  elevation  tft|#K  protectoruK 
was  one  of  unex^pled  diflii^tyj  Beset  on  the 
one  hand  by  royalist  plotters  ^a  on  the  other 
by  republican  revolutionaries,  he  who  had 
humbled  and  stamped  out  one  tyranny  was,  by 
the  ironical  pressure  of  events,  implied,  to  set 
up  a  more  complete  absolutism  in  its  place. 
His  foreign  policy  redounded  to  the  glQiy  of 
England.  *His  greatness  at  hom^*'  said  Uar- 
endoti,  "was  a  mere  shadow  of  his  greatness 
abroad."  Even  in  the  England  drunk  with  the 
excesses  of  the  Restoration  this  side  of  his  rale 
was  remenibend.  'It  Is  ItriUm*  ncords 
Pepys  in  his  diary,  eight  years  after  CrcMnwell's 
death,  "how  everyone  do  nowadays  reflect  upon 
Oliver  and  commend  him,  what  brave  things 
he  did,  and  made  all  the  neighbour  princes  fear 
him." 

In  his  personal  habits,  Cromwell  was  abste^ 
miouSf  ten^erate,  inde{atig:ahly  industrious  and 
exact  in  his  official  duties.  His  exterior  insfnred 
neither  love  nor  confidence;  his  figure  had 
neither  dimity  nor  grace;  his  voice  was  barsb; 
in  his  public  speeches  he  expressed  himself  witft 
force  and  fir^  but  without  method  or  taste. 
On  die  other  hand,  he  possessed  extraordinary 
penetration  and  knowledg;e  of  human  nature; 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  he  the  art  of  winning 
men  and  using  them  to  his  purposes.  He  de- 
vised the  boldest  _plans  mth  a  quidcness  equaled 
only  by  the  decision  and  intrepidity  with  which 
he  executed  them.  No  obstacle  deterred  him: 
and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  expedients.  Coot 
and  reserved,  but  full  of  great  projects,  he 
patiently  waited  for  the  favorable  moment,  and 
failed  not  to  make  use  of  'it.  In  his  reli^OUi 
views  he  was  an  upright  and  tolerant  Calvinist, 
In  his  family  life  fie  was  irreproachable. 

Bibliognphy.^ — Carlyle,  'Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  CromwelP  (1845);  Foster, 
•Stotesmen  of  the  Commonwealth*  (1840)  ^ 
GuizoL  'Life  of  Cromwell'  (1851);  Gardiner, 
'The  Great  Gvil  War>  (1893);  "CMisiitutioiL»l 
Documents  of  the  Puritan  RevoltU'ioti'  (1899)  ; 
'History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protecto- 
rate' <1894-I901);  'Cromwell's  Place  in  His- 
tory* (1897),  and  'Oliver  Cromwell'  (1901); 
Harrison  'Oliver  Cromwdl'  (1888):  Firth, 
'Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans 
in  England'  (1900)  and  'The  Last  Four  Yeat^ 
of  the  Protectorate'  (1909) ;  Jolmsione, 
'Oliver  CromwelP  (1912)  ;  Marshall,  'IIitxki^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  Cromwell' 
(New  York  1912);  Morley,  'Oliver  Crom- 
well' (1900);  Roosevelt.  'Oliver  Cromwrfl' 
(1900).  Geokge  Edwin  Rikrs. 


CROHWXLL.  Olhnr,  'Eaf/lak  Uogra[*er: 
b,  1742;  d.  Cheshunt,  Hettfordnhire,  31  May 
1821.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  son  of  the  protector,  and  the  last  of 
bis  known  descendants.  He  succeeded  to  the 
estate  of  "Theobalds,*  which  descended  to  him 
through  the  children  of  Richard  Cronr»»eH 
eldest  son  of  the  pratectoi-.  He  wrojte  the 
'Uemoirs  of  the  Protwrtor,  Oliver  (^omweli 
and  his  Sons,  Richard  and  Henry,  illustrated 
bv  Original  Letters  and  other  Family  Papers' 
(1820). 

CSOMWELL,  lUchard.  k>rd-protector  of 
England:  b;  Huntingdon,  4  Oct.  1626;  d.  des- 
hunt.  Hertfordshire,  12  July  1712.  ,  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  by  the  deaths 
of  his  two  older  brothers,  Robert  and  Oliver, 
became  his  father's  heir.  He  was  amiable  ana 
popular  but  weak,  devoted  to  field  sports  and 
fond  of  pleasure.  He  lived  for  some  time  in 
comparative  privacy,  and  was  called  to  succeed 
his  father  in  the  protectorate  in  September 
16S8.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  on  his  office, 
when  die  forces  of  anarchy,  both  parliamentary 
and  military,  bmke  loose,  and  he  found  himself 
utterly  unable  to  restrain  them.  It  was  prob- 
ably with  little  reluctance  that  he  quitted  White- 
hall in  April  1659,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
After  the  Restoration  he  lived  for. a  tim^ 
abroad  Tinder  the  name  of  Qark,  but  he  re- 
turned to  £ngland  about  1680,  passed  the  re- 
mainder <)i  his  life  at  CSieshunt,  and  was  buried 
iti  the  church  at  Hursley,  JHampshire.  , 

CROMWELL,  Thomu,  Eau.  of  Sussex, 
Eririish  statesman ;  b.  Putney,  Surrey,  about 
14S ;  d.  28  July  1540.  In  his  youth  he  went  tb 
the   Continent,  and  was  sncces^vdy  common 


htm  collector  of  the  revenues  of  his  tee  of 
York;  and  nine  years  later  he  entered  Parlia- 
Inen^  where  his  ability  soon  attracted  attention. 
In  1524  he  became  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and 


Wolsey  now'  employed  him  in  the  work  of  sup- 
ine the  smaller  monasteries.  On  his 
er^  disgrace  in  1S29  Cromwell  defendett 


him  with  great  spirit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  eflectualljr  opposed  the  articles  of 
treason  brought  against  Wolsey.  After  the 
cardinal's  death  Cromwell  was  taken  Into  the 
king's  service.  He  was  the  ready  instrument 
in  cbmpassing  the  foynl  purposes,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  (he  royal  supremat^  in  spiritual 
things,  humbling  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
thus  making  the  king  an  absolute  monardi. 
Honor*  rained  npon  him.  He  was  knij^ited 
and  made  a  privy  eotmdllor;  in  1533  he  was 
anointed  (Hiancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
1534  king's  secretary  and  Ulster  of  the  Rolls. 
On  the  abolition  ot  the  Pope's  supremat^  in 
lS34  he  was  created  kin^s  vicar-general,  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  promote  the  refomia- 
tion.  In  1535  He  was  commissioned  to  hold  a 
general  visitation  of  all  the  monasteries  in 
England,  in  order  to  suppress  them.  In  this 
office  he  acted  with  great  severity  and  injustice. 
He  became  lord-keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and 
was  elevated  to  the  House  of  I.xirds*with  the 
title  of  Baron  Cronwell  of  Oakham.  In  1539 
he  beiiame  lord  high  chamberlain,  and  the 
foUowfng  year  Earl  of  Essex.  He  at  iength 
fell  into  disgrace  with  the  king  for  the  part  he 
tocJt  in  promoting  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cjeves.     Her  person   proved  dita^rreeafaie    to 
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Henry,  who  fdl  in  love  with  Cuberint  Howard, 
and  partly  in  consequence  Cromwell  was 
arrested  at  the  council  table  on  a  char^  of 
treason,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  bill  of 
attainder  —  bis  own  favorite-  ensuie  of  granny 
—  was  passed  ag^nst  him.  After  piteous  ap- 
peals for  mercy,  which  were  disregarded  by  the 
King,  Cromwell  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
declarii^  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
Cadiolic  Church. 

Owin^  to  the  rigorous  suppression  of  the 
monastenes,  Cromwell  has  been  called  *Ualleiu 
monachorum,"  ■the  hammer  of  the  monks.* 
The    Protestant    reformation   in    England   was 

KAtly  advanced  by  htm;  the  Churdi  of  EnK- 
d  as  a  state-controlled  institution  has  con- 
tinued to  exist  much  as  he  left  it.  He  ordered 
that  a  copy  of  the  BiMe  should  be  placed  in 
every  church,  and  an  edition  of  the  Bible  is 
named  after  him.  One  of  his  enactments,  for 
which  posterity  owes  him  gratitude,  was  that 
parish  registers  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths 
should  be  regularly  kept  Cromwell  is  not  with- 
out his  apologists  —  the  chief  of  whom  is 
Froude;  his  persecutions,  which  involved  men 
like  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher,  were 
undertaken  from  no  reli^ous  motive,  but  like 
all  his  measures,  from  a  desire  to  retain  the 
king's  favor  as  a  means  to  bis  own  aggrandize- 
ment. Consult  Drayton,  'Historic  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Lord  CromwelP  (1609):  Gaird- 
ner,  J.,  'The  English  Church  in  ttie  ]6tb 
Century'  (London  19CG) ;  Merriman,  'Life  and 
Letters  of  Thomas  CromwelP   (1902). 

CRONJB,  kron'ye,  Pictnu  Amoldna,  Boer 
military  commander:  b.  near  Pretoria  1835;  d. 
4  Feb.  1911.  He  was  prominent  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  South  African  republic  Bred  to 
farm  life,  he  entered  politics,  refused  office 
after  the  British  annexation  in  1877,  commanded 
at  the  siege  of  Potchefstroom,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Transvaal  executive  government,  and 
forced  the  surrender  of  Sir  John  Willoughby's 
forces  after  the  Jameson  raid  in  1896.  During 
the  great  war  with  England  Cronje  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  the  western  theatre 
of  war,  and  laid  siege  to  Kimberiey.  He  op- 
posed Uie  British  column  under  I^rd  Methuen, 
on  whom  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  at  Magers- 
fontein.  After  the  relief  of  Kimberiey  he  was 
surrounded  at  Paardeberg  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  after  a  stubborn  resistance  with  an 
inferior  force  surrendered  to  Lord  Roberta, 
27  Feb.  1900.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  to  Saint  Helena,  returning  to  the 
Transvaal  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  He 
visited  the  United  Stales  in  1905. 

CRONSTADT.     See  KnoKffrAirr. 

CRONUS,  kro'nus,  in  ancient  Greek  mythol- 
c^,  a  son  of  Uranus  and  (^  (Heaven  and 
Earth),  and  youngest  of  the  Titans.  He  re- 
ceived the  government  of  ^le  world  after 
Uranus  was  deprived  of  it,  and  was  in  turn 
deposed  by  Zeus.  Cronus  was  considered  by 
the  Romans  as  identical  with  their  Satumos. 
See  Saturn. 

CROOK,  George,  American  miKtary  offi- 
cer: b.  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  8  Sept  IffiS;  d. 
Chicago,  111..  1  March  1890.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  18S2,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major-general.  In  the  Civil  War  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  South  Mountain,  An- 


tietam,  Chickamauga  and  Appoostto^,  and 
after  the  war  achieved  celebrity  in  campainis 
ajpinst  the  Indians  as  commander  of  the  (us- 
tncts  of  Idaho  and  Arizona.  From  1888  until 
his  death  he  commanded  the  military  division 
of  the  Missouri. 

CROOK,  Isaac,  American  clergyman  and 
educator :  b.  Crossenville,  Ohio,  10  Dec.  1833.  In 
1859  be  was  graduated  fr<Mn  Ohio  Wesleyan 
UniversiW,  and,  having  been  ordained  in  18M 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  he  held 
pastorates  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota and  Kentucky.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  in  1891-92  and  of 
Ohio  University  In  1896-98,  and'  chancellor  of 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  in  1892-96. 
After  serving  four  years  as  pastor  at  Ironton, 
Ohio,  he  was  greMdmg  elder  of  the  Chillicothe 
district  from' Be2  to  1908.  He  has  published 
'Character  SkMA  of  Hon.  C.  C.  White,  of 
Crete,  Nebrasld*  (1896) :  *Life  of  Jonathan 
Edwards'  (1903)  ;  'John  Knox,  the  Scotch  and 
Scotch-Irish'  (1905);  'Earnest  Expectation> 
(1905);  'The  Great  Five'  (1907);  and  numer- 
ous contributions  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 

CROOKBD  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bahama^ 
in  hit.  22°  15'  N..  long.  74°  W.  Area  about  176 
square  miles.    The  c£ief  product  is  salt.    Pop. 

CROOKBD  LAKB.    See  Krafiu  Lake. 

CROOKBR,  JoMph  Hetiry,  American 
Unitarian  dernman:  b.  Foxcroft,  Me.,  8 
Dec  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  Ypstlanti 
(Mich.)  Union  Seminary  in  1870,  and  was  a 
Baptist  pastor  for  five  years,  when  he  entered 
the  Unitarian  ministiy.  He  has  reoeived  the 
following  honorary  degrees :  S.T.D.  Saint 
Lawrence  University,  1900;  D.D.  University  of 
Nashville,  1901,  He  was  very  successful  as 
a  pastor  at  Madison.  Wis..  1881-91;  Helena. 
Mont.,  1891-97;  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,.  1897; 
Roslindale  Unitarian  Church,  Boston,  Mass., 
1905-12;  Redlands,  Cal.,  1912-13,  Called  to 
London  in  1903  to  preach  the  anniversary  ser- 
mon before  the  British  and' Foreign  Unitarian 
Association  he  gave  an  address  that  year  at 
Amsterdam.  Holland,  before  the  International 
Liberal  Congress.  In  1914  he  was  called  abroad 
to  preach  and  lecture  in  London,  Cambridge, 
Oxford  and  Liverpool.  Among  his  publica- 
tions are  'Jesus  Brought  Back'  (1889) ; 
'Different  New  Testament  Views  of  Jesus' 
(1890) ;  'The  New  Bible  and  Its  New  Uses' 
(1893) ;  Growth  of  Christianity'  (1897) ;  'Plea 
tor  Sincerity'  (1898);  'Problems  in  American 
Society'  (IkW)  :  'The  Supremacy  of  IGndness' 
(jra99);  'The  Menace  to  America'  (1900); 
■Religious  Freedom  in  American  Education* 
(W031:  'The  Suprematy  of  Jesus'  (1904); 
'TheChurchof  To-day'  (1908) —issued  simul- 
taneously by  three  denominations;  'The  Church 
of  To-morrow'  (1911);  'Shall  I  Drink?' 
(1914).  'The  Unitarian  Church'  (1902),  has 
had  a  circulation  of  over  100.000  copies;  it  was 
reprinted  in  Great  Britain,  and  translated  into 
Hungarian,  Finnish  and  Japanese. 

CROOKBS,  Sm  WUUara.  EngUsh  elec- 
trician and  chemist:  b.  London  1832.  In  1SS4 
he  became  superintendMrt  of  the  meteorological 
section  of  the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Chester  Training  College. 
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In  1S59  b«  founded  the  Cktmicat  Nrwt.  In 
laU  die  Ruyal  Soctetj^  elected  biin  %  Fellow, 
and  since  then  nuuijr  scientific  bodies  have  oon- 
fcrred  distinctians  on  him.  He  was  knitted 
k  1897,  «nd  presided  over  the  1898  meeting  of 
die  British  AModation  at  Bristol.  Professor 
Crookes  has  made  his  oaine  famous  by  his  im- 
portant researches  and  invoitioiu  u  connection 
with  molecular  physics,  radiant  matter  and  fai^ 
vacua.  <>ie  of  hu  carEest  works  was  'Select 
Uediods  of  Chemical  Ai»)ysss>  (1871).  He 
has  since  pttUished  woric»  on  such  widdy  sep- 
arated subjects  as  saaitatioiL  s|iiritualism,  beet- 
root-sugar mnni^actar^  dyemg  and  cahoo 
printing,  besides  inmslaiMns  on  chemistry.  In 
1907  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  ptiie  in  chenus- 
tiy  jointly  with  Edouard  Budmcr  of  Gennany: 
and  in  1910  die  Order  of  Uent  wsji  conferred 


intatrdng  ( 
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charges  in  high  vacua  about  1875,  and  such 
as  is  nowadajrs  employed  in  the  production  of 
X-rmys.  In  its  present  form  it  consists  of  a 
glass  bulb  with  a  tube  for  exhauadng  k,  sealed 
when  the  vacunm  has  attained  the  desred  point, 
one  or  more  concave  cadiodes,  a  target  of  plati- 
num set  obtiqndy  at  the  focus  of  the  cadiode 
or  cathodes,  a  ring-shaped  anode  between  eaA 
cathode  and  its  target.  See  ELBCiaoM;  Etheb; 
Moi.ECULAa  Thiory;  Radiation;  X-Rays. 

CROOKSTOH,  Minn.,  dty  and  county- 
seat  of  PoUc  Cbtintv,  on  Red  Lake  River,  and 
on  the  Great  Nonhera  and  Northem  Pacific 
railroads,  300  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Paul. 
Crookston  was  first  settled  in  1877  by  Colonel 
Crooks,  became  a  borough  in  1880  and  a  city 
in  1882.  It  is  a  commercial  centre  of  a  fertile 
agricultural  region  and  carries  on  a  large  busi- 
ness in  lumber,  wheat  and  live  stodc.  It  manu- 
factures lumber,  farm  maclunery,  gas  enmnes. 
castings,  sashes  and  doors,  leather  goods,  furni- 
ture, wagons,  bisoBts,  etc.  It  has  four  banks, 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $225,000,  and  an 
annual  business  of  S10,000,000.  The  city  has  a 
fine  courthouse  and  munidpal  buildings,  two 
Roman  Catholic  and  12  Protestant  chu^che^  a 
fine  lugfa  school,  two  lar^fC  business  colleges, 
a  gymnasinm  and  a  public  library.  The  d^ 
government  is  admimstered  under  a  charter 
whicii  provides  for  a  mayor  and  a  oounoil  of 
11  members,  elected  annually.    Pop.  7,559. 

CROP,  a  terra  coming  to  be  widely  used, 
particularly  in  the  oil  fields  of  Oklahoma,  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  term  outcrop. 

CROPS.  See  Acucultural  CBEMisnr; 
Faxh  Cbops;  luticunoN. 

CKOPSBY,  Javier  Frandi,  American 
artist :  b.  Rossrille,  N.  Y..  18  Feb.  1SZ3;  d  Hast- 
ings, N.  y..  22  June  1900.  At  first  he  stwfied 
arcfaitecture  but  he  abandoned  Ihb  in  order  to 
stnchr  painting,  and  in  1847  visited  Italy.  He 
finalhr  devoted  himself  to  landscape  p»ntnig, 
and  nis  third  pjctuTc,  a  view  of  Greenwood 
Lake  in  New  Jersey,  procured  his  election  as 
an  assoca&te  of  the  Ameiican  Academy  of  De- 
sign, of  which  in  1850  be  became  a  full  member. 
He  belonged  to  the  so-called  "Hudson  River 
School*  and  painted  mostly  views  of  local 
■ceneiy  and  EngMdi  views  of  simslar  type.    In 


wiiere  he  speat  ihrec  years  in  close  ttwty  c_ 
his  ait.  Among  his  most  successful  prochic- 
tions  after  his  return  to  AsKnca  were  tfae 
^Sibyl's  Tenqile' ;  'American  Harvesting' ; 
'Peace* ;  'War' ;  and  'Niagara  Fails'  (Broolt- 
lyn  Uuseiun.)  Consult  Isham,  'History  of 
American  Painting'  (New  York  1905). 

CROQUET,  krO-ki',  to  the  most  scientific 
fortn  of  which  the  name  RoQUE  is  given  in 
America,  an  open-air  game  played  with  balls. 
mallets  and  arches,  dther  upon  a  dosely  mowed 
lawn  or  a  ^dally  prepared  court  The  game 
is  substantially  a  revival  of  the  old  game  of  pall 
mall,  which  gave  Its  name  to  the  wdl-known 
London  street  France  introduced  (his  game 
into  Ireland  and  thence  into  En^and  ear^  in 
the  17th  century,  and  during  the  t8th  century 
it  was  largely  neglected,  but  came  again  into 
favor  about  1850  and  was  later  superseded  in 
popularity  hy  tennisi  When  first  sitroduced 
into  the  Ursted  States  croquet  waa  a  sim[de 
pame  destituie  of  all  opportunity  for  skill,  but 
It  has  so  developed  tint  it  is  nsw  considered  by 
experts  to  be  as  scientific  as  biUtards.  The 
court  upon  whidi  the  most  improved  form  of 
this  game  is  now  played  has  a  hard  rolled  and 
lightfy  sanded  surface  composed  of  eidier  knm 
or  day,  the  nature  of  this  mafterial  being  deter- 
mined by  the  diaracter  of  the  native  soil  upon 
which  the  ground  is  built  The  regulation  size 
for  the  court  is  36  feet  by  72  feet  the  angles 
of  the  rectangle  bring  cut  off  by  dght-foot 
comer  pieces.  This  space  is  enck>sed  by  heavy 
timbers  4x6  inches  which  are  securely  spiked 
together  about  the  gromd  and  wbidi  ttot  only 
serve  to  confine  the  balls  to  the  court,  but  are 
invaluable  in  driving  the  baUs  to  some  desuvd 
position  in  another  part  of  the  ground,  and  are 
of  even  more  value  in  making  carom  diots  as 
on  a  billiard  table.  A  piayet  frequentlj^  finds 
his  ball  in  such  a  position  upon  commencing  his 
torn  of  pby  that  he  has  not  a  straight  shot 
for  either  ball  or  bis  arch,  and  at  such  liines 
a  carom  shot  is  resorted  to  to  strike  or  captuTC 
one  of  the  wired  balls.  In  order  to  fadlibite 
carom  or  hank  shots  and  to  ensure  as  great 
accuracy  as  possible,  nse  is  made  of  rubber 
CU^ons  similar  to  those  used  upon  billiard 
tables,  fitted  to  the  inside  of  the  bordM'  timbers, 
so  diat  surpriang  accuracy  in  nraking  caraois 
is  attained  The  balls  us«l  upon  these  courts 
are  made  of  the  finest  quality  of  vulcanized 
rubber  and  are  somewhat  expen^ve.  These 
are  verv  carefully  made  and  must  conform  to 
a  regulation  size  of  three  and  one-quarter 
inches.  The  wickets,  10  in  number,  arc  made  of 
three-eighAs  or  seven-sixteenths  inch  finest  sted 
rod  ana  are  arched  at  the  top,  so  as  to  leave, 
when  bent,  a  dbtance  between  wires  of  three 
and  one-half  inches  in  all  of  the  arches  except 
the  centre  or  "cage,"  as  it  is  called,  where  only 
three  and  three-dghths  inches  is  left.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  a  ball  having  a  diameter  of 
throe  and  one-quarter  inches  must  be  almost 
directly  in  front  of,  and  in  close  proximity  to, 
a  wicket  of  three  and  one-half  or  three  and 
dirce  dgfaths  inches  in  width  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully pass  through  To  ensure  rigidity  and 
prevent  spreading,  the  wickets  after  th^  arc 
-*  — :  driven  into  heavy  wooden  blocks  4  x 
o  X  lo  inches,  across  the  top  of  winch  steel 
plates,  properly  dciHed  to  fit  the  arches,  Ittve 
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been  bolted  Ttut  btodes  an  then  buried  tmidcr 
the  grmnd,  »o  that  die  ardi  stands  betwocn 
eight  and  nine  uiches  above  the  surface.  The 
Makes,  w4uch  are  located  at  the  staiiiHS  and 
turning  points  in  the  game,  ate  one  and  one- 
half  inches  high  and  one  incn  in  diameter.  The 
oaallets,  which  range  in  price  from  $5  to  $20, 
are  very  carefully  maoe,  usually  to  oroer. 
Their  (kmensions  and  woghts  vary  accordii^ 
to  in^vidual  taste,  but  llie  average  nies  are: 
length  of  handle,  10  inches;  length  of  head,  7% 
inches;  diameter  of  head,  2  or  254  inches.  The 
average  weight  is  about  two  pounds.  The  ends 
or  faces  of  the  mallet  heads  are  protected  by 
heavy  Eteel  or  brass  ferules,  and  the  faces 
themselves  are  made  of  either  ivory  or  vulcan- 
ized rubber,  in  the  one  end,  and  soft  rubber  io 
die  other,  the  latter  bein^  used  for  maldng 
certain  shots  which  are  impcosible  with  the 
bard  end 

While  the  old  ^me  croqixt  was,  and,  in 
fact,  is  still  played  Dy  any  number  of  persons 
im  to  ei^t,  roque  as  played  to-day  contemplates 
the  participation  of  but  two  pkLyers  in  a  game, 
each  of  whom  uses  two  balls,  playing  diem  as 
partners  against  the  opposing  two  of  me  advert 
sary-  The  object  of^  lie  same  is  to  play  by 
Stroke  of  the  mallet  througn  all  of  the  aniies, 
widi  both  balls  in  order,  b^  any  number  of  tume 
or  plaj-s,  and  Jinally  putting  both  partner  balls 
out  by  making  them  strike  successively  the  home 
Stake,  The  player  who  succeeds  in  doing  this 
first  is  the  winner.  WhiJe  advancement  of  one's 
own  balls  is  of  course  of  primary  importance, 
hardly  less  important  is  the  abib^  to  retard 
die  progreu  of  one's  opponent.  This  is  often 
done  by  sbootii^  the  next  playing  ball  «tto 
or  behind  an  arch,  so  that  upon  the  opponent's 
beginning  his  turn,  but  little  chance  for  him  to 
advance  presents  itself. 

Croquet  tournaments  are  held  at  stated  in- 
tervals at  Wimbledon^  England,  and  attract 
considerable  attention  in  that  country,  but  al- 
though challenges  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  some  of  the  representative  players  of 
England,  international  matdies  have  never  been 
arranged,  owin^  largely  to  the  diffiority  of  uni- 
fying certain  differences  in  play.  The  greatest 
of  these  is  possibly  the  fact  tha4  the  En^ifihinen 
play  upon  ^rass,  while  in  the  United  Siates  all 
champioji ships  are  contested  for  upon  dirt  or 
clay  courts. 

The  principal  dubs  of  the  United  States 
are  federated  into  the  National  Rotiue  Associa- 
tion of  America,  which  was  orgaiuzed  in  New 
York  in  1882,  under  the  name  of  the  Natkwnl 
American  Croquet  Assocation,  which  name  was 
subsequently  oianged  to  the  present  one.  Ilie. 
hedgtiarters  of  the  association  are  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  where  there  are  first-cla»s  courts  and  a 
spaicious  and  attractive  club-house,  in  whidi  on 
^e  Tuesday  following  the  tUrd  Monday  in 
August  the  association  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ings. During  the  remainder  of  the  week  tiie 
annual  championship  contests  are  held  to  deter- 
nufie  the  diampion  for  the  next  year.  There 
are  more  than  two  doxen  dubs  comprising  the 
National  Assodation.  The  rules  for  die  ^ame 
will  be  found  in  the  'Offidal  Roqne  Gtnde,' 
Group  xi.  No.  271,  of  Spalding's  Athletic 
Library  (New  York,  annually),  and  in  which  a 
plan  Dl  the  court  is  reproduced.  See  also  Lilke, 
*Croquet  Up-to-Date'   (New  York  1900). 


CROSBY,   : 

American  hnnui 
24  March  1820;  d.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  12  Feb! 
1915.  She  became  Uind  at  the  age  of  sx 
momths ;  entered  the  New  York  Institute  for 
die  Blind  1839,  and  was  a  teacher  of  EngUt 
and  faistoi;  there  1847-58,  when  she  married 
Alexander  Van  Alstyne,  a  blind  music  teadier. 
She  has  written  more  tlun  3.000  hymns,  nau^ 
of  which  have  become  perenneliy  popular,  and 
powerful  aids  in  erangelislic  work.  Publica- 
tions: <The  BMnd  Girl,  and  Odier  Poems' 
(1844)  ;  <Monter^,  and  Chber  Poenu>  (1849)  ; 
'A  Wreadi  of  ColtMsbia's  Flowers'  (1^8); 
<fiells  at  Evening,  and  Odier  Poems'  (1898). 
Of  her  hymns  perhaps  the  best  known  ar« 
*Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jems,'  and  'Jesns  die 
Water  of  Ufe  WiU  Give.'  Most  of  the  pc^Mi- 
tar  ones  are  included  in  Moody  and  Sa^ceT** 
<Go^l  Hymns,'  and  Sankcy's  'Sacred  Songs 
and  Solos.'  Anionic  her  songs  may  be  men- 
tioned 'There's  Mustc  in  the  Air'  and  'Haiel 
Dell,'  Consult  her  'Memoirs  of  Eighty  Years* 
(1506). 

CROSBY,  Howard,  American  Presbv- 
terian  dersynian  and  scholar:  b.  Mew  Yoifc 
27  Feb.  1826;  d  dier^  29  March  1891.  Me  was 
Eraduated  at  the  Univcrsily  of  die  Cty  of  New 
York  in  1844,  and  six  yean  later  beoune  pn»- 
fessor  of  Greek  there  and  subuqnently  held 
the  same  chair  in  Rutgers  College:  In  1863  be 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presl^- 
terian  Church  in  New  Yoik  and  thereafter  was 
frequently  a  ddegate  to  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  was  once  its  moderator. 
He  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
Yoik  1870-81,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
committee  of  revisers  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  published  'Lands  of  the  Moslem'  (1850); 
an  edition  of  the  "(Edipus  Tyrannus'  (1851); 
'Life  of  Jesus'  (1871)  ;  'Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament'  (188S)  ;  'Bible  View  of  the 
Jewish  Church'  (1888);  'The  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia'    (1890),  and  other  biblical  criticisms. 

CROSBY,  John  Schuyler,  American 
Kddier:  b.  Watervliet,  Albany  County,  N.  Y., 
19  Sept.  1839 ;  d.  1914.  He  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Schuylers  of  the  RcvolutionaiT 
period  He  was  ^wluated  at  New  Yoik  Uni- 
versity and  was  a^winted  second  lieutenant 
of  the  First  Artillery  in  1861,  He  was  personal 
aide-de-camp  to  Got.  Phil  Sheridan  for  fire 
3rears  during  and  following  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  brevctted  several  times  for  gallantiy  in 
getting  dispatches  through  to  Admiial  Farra- 
gnt  and  others,  retiring  from  the  army  in  1871 
as  colonel.  He  became  adjutant-general  of  the  ex- 
peditions a^inst  hostile  Indies  by  Generals 
Sheridan,  Gister  and  others,  and  did  muc^  for 
peace  in  the  disturbed  West,  representing  the 

Sovemment  in  many  coofeienees  with  Indians. 
1  1876  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  Con- 
gress for  saving  life  at  sea.  He  was  appointed 
consul  at  Florence,  Italy,  diat  same  year,  was 
territorial  governor  of  Montana  1681-83,  and 
first  assistant  postmaster-general  of  the  United 
States  1883-85.  He  also  served  as  school  cotn- 
missioner  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

CROSBY,  Peirce,  American  naval  officer: 
b.  near  Chester,  Pa.,  16  Jan.  1823;  d.  Washings 
ton.  D.  C,  15  June  1899.  He  entered  the  navy 
as  midshipman  in  183%  and  dnring  the  Mexi- 
can War  served  on  the  D«rafHr  and  Petril.    In 
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CROSBY— CROSS 


toe  ipriK.  and  imViKr  of  18U  he  icrved  in 
Chesapeake  Bi^.  The  next  ^car  be  commanded 
Uie  gunboat  Ptnola  and  joinug  Farragut's  Gulf 
squadron,  co-opentted  with  tbe  Itatca  in  breck- 
iog  through  the  chain  barrier  across  the  UissiS' 
stppi  a.t  forts  Jackson  and  Saint  Philip;  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  in 
the  bombaxdnient,  passage  and  repassage  of  the 
Vicksbius  batteries;  commanded  the  Metacamtt 
(1864-65),  blockading  Galveston,  Tex,  and 
participated  in  the  attack  on  Mobile.  After  the 
war  he  was  conunandant  at  varioiu  nav?  yvds; 
became  coDimodore  in  1874,  and  rear-admiral 
in  1882.  He  commanded  the  south  Atlantic 
aUtion  in  1832  and  Asiatic  station  1883^  and 
was  retired  at  his  own  request  in  October  18B3. 
CROSBY,  William  Otis,  American  seol- 


chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1876,  with 
the  degree  of  B.  Sc,  and  was  a  member  of  its 
faculty  from  1877  to  1907,  when  he  retired.  He 
is  consulting  geologist  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  New 
York  board  of  water  suprfy,  and  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service.  He  has  made  in- 
vestigations in  connection  with  engineering 
projects  in  the  United  States,  Miexico,  Alaska 
and  Spain.  He  is  chiefly  engaged  at  present  in 
original  research,  is  a  Felkiw  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  Geologioal 
Society  of  America,  the  Seismologica)  Society 
of  America;  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineer?  and  the  Boston  Socie^  of 


chusctts*  (1880) ;  'Common  Minerals  and 
Rocks>  (1881)  :  'Guide  to  Mineialogy'  (1886)  ; 
'Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Common 
Minerals'  (1887);  'Guide  to  Dynamical  Geology 
and  Petrograplv'  (1892)  I  'Geology  of  Uie 
Boston  Basin'  (1893-94) ;  also  more  than  100 
other  contributions  to  geologic  literature. 

CROSIER,  the  pastoral  staff  of  a  biAop, 
symbol  of  his  authority  over  his  (lock  and  ot 
his  guard  over  them  to  save  them  from  ravage 
by  the  wolves.  It  b  curved  or  crooked  at  the 
top  and  pointed  at  the  lower  end;  and  a  medi- 
eval hexameter  verse  indicates  the  significations 
of  the  staff,  its  crook  and  its  sharpened  lower 
end :  Curva  trakil  guns  dextra  regit.  Pars  ulti- 
ma ^•mfftf  —  the  crooked  end  gathers  in  (the 
Iambs  or  sheep)  that  the  right  hand  with  the 
staff  guides^  the  lowest  part  merces  — kills  the 
wolf.  The  bishop  of  Rome  alone  of  all  bishops 
bears  no  crosier.  Another  and  eariier  form 
was  the  'tau*  or  *T,*  giving  the  shape  of  a 
small  cross,  a  symbol  of  the  bishop's  authority. 
The  tau  often  ended  in  the  bead  of  a  lion  as  an 
emblem  of  power;  the  crook  often  impales  a 
serpent  or  a  dragon,  symbol  of  the  triumph  over 


lum*  or  silk  veil  han^ng  to  the  9ta9  has  long 
disappeared  from  those  of  bishops.  Consult 
Barrand  and  Martin,  'Le  b&ton  pastoral^  (Paris 
1856)  ;  Lind,  <Uber  den  KnunmsUb'  (Vienna 
1863). 

CROSUAM,  HMuietta,  American  actress: 
k  Whcding,  W.  Va.,  2  Sro^L  187a  In  1897  she 
was  married  to  Maurice  CampbeH.  She  went 
on  the  stage  in  1889,  in  Bartley  Campbell's 
'White  Slave'  Company,  she  was  a  member  of 


Anguatin  Daly's  company  In  IWQ,  and  in  1892-94 
was  Charies  Prohman's  leading  woman.  Her 
career  as  a  star  began  under  the  management 
of  her  husband,  Maurice  Campbei!,  in  Bronson 
Howard's  'One  of  Our  Girts';  and  on  9  OcL 
1900  she  produced  Hazletdn's  'Mistress  Nell* 
at  the  New  York  Btjon  Theatre  where  it  ran 


ran  for  eight  weeks  at  the  Republic  Theatre, 
New  York.  After  this  she  app^red  in  many 
popular  successes,  including  'The  Sword  of 
the  King>  (1902);  'Sweet  KjtQr  BeHairs> 
(1903);  <AU-of-a-Sudden  Peggy'  (1906-07); 
*Sham'  (1909) ;  'Anti-Matnmony'  (1910) ; 
'The  Real  Thing'  (1912). 

CROSS,  Chariea  Robert,  American  physi- 
cist: b.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  29  March  184a  He  wa* 
gradnatcd  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  1870,  became  an  instructor  in  its 

?hysical  oepartment,  from  1876  Thayer  pro- 
essor  of  physics,  and  from  1877  director  of 
the  Rogers  laboratory.  In  18S2,  at  his  in- 
stance, the  institute  established  the  first  course 
leading  to  a  degree  in  electrical  engineering  in 
this  country  ana  one  of  the  first  in  the  warld7  of 
vhich  he  was  in  charge  for  20  years.  Most 
of  his  scientific  papers  have  been  published  in 
the  Proctedings  ol  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  aod  Sciences.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
textbooks  '  Course  in  Elementary  Physics' 
(1873)  1  and  'Lecture  Notes  on  Mechanics  and 
Optics*  (18M);  'Notes  on  Mechanics'  (1911). 
CROSS,  (Chariea)  Whitman.  American 
geologist:  b.  Amherst,  Mass^  1  Sq>L  1854.  He 
was  educated  at  Amnerst  College  and  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  In  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  ne  was  assistant  geologist  in 
1880-t8,  geologist  after  1868,  and  chief  of  the 
section  on  petrology  in  1903-06.  In  1911  he 
became  treasurer  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  is  author,  with  three  others,  of 
the  important  'Quantitative  Classification  of 
Igneous  Rocks'  (1903),  a  new  system  with  new 
nomenclature.    He  also  prepared  a  number  of 

f[eological  survey  bulletins  and  in  1902  pub- 
ished  'The  Development  of  Systematic  Petrog- 
raidiy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,*  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 


Hary  Ann   Evans.     See    Euor, 

Gbobgil 

CROSS,  Wilbnr  Lndna,  American  educator : 
b.  MansfieM,  Conn.,  10  April  1862.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  18B5;  was  instructor  in 
English  in  the  ShefiGeld  Scientific  School 
1894-97-  and  has  been  professor  there  from 
1897.  He  has  published  'Development  of  the 
English  Novel'  (1899),  and  Life  and  Times  of 
Laurence  Sterne'  (1909),  besides  an  edition  of 
Sterne's  works  (1904),  and  editions  of  'Mac- 
beth' (1900),  'Silas  Mamer'  (1903),  Stephen- 
son's 'Travels  with  a  Donkey'  (1909),  and 
'Robinson  Crusoe'  (\9l\).  Since  1911  he  has 
been  editor  of  The  Yale  Revievi,  which  under 
his  editorship  at  once  took  a  hij^  place  among 
contemporary  periodicals.  He  is  also  a  con- 
tributor of  literary  c  '"'  ' 


punishment  among  the  ancients;  esteemed 
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CROSS  —  CROSS-FERTILIZATION 


dishonorable  that  only  slaves  and  malefactors 
of  the  lowest  class  were  subjected  to  it  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  customary  to  proclaim  the 
name  and  offense  of  the  person  crucified,  or  to 
affix  a  tablet  (albttm)  to  the  cross  on  which, 
they  were  inscribed.  Malefactors  were  some- 
tiioes  fastened  on  a  simple  upright  stake,  and 
so  left  to  die,  or  they  were  impaled  upon  it,  but 
vciv  generally  a  cross-piece  was  adaed  to  the 
stake,  to  which  the  arms  of  the  criminal  were 
tied,  or  to  which  his  hands  were  nailed.  The 
cross  was  erected  outside  the  gates  of  towns. 
but  in  places  of  frequent  resort.  The  person 
crucified  often  lived  for  days  upon  (he  cross. 
The  death  of  Christ  by  crucifixion  led  Chris- 
tians to  regard  the  cross  with  peculiar  feelings 
of  reverence.  From  the  early  da^  of  the 
Church  it  was  a  usual  emblem  of  Chnstian  faith 
and  hope,  and  the  first  Christians  were  wont  to 
show  great  respect  to  its  representations,  widi 
Saint  Paul  "Klorying  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.'  The  gestural  sign  of  the  cross 
was  in  general  use  amon^  them,  so  that  in  the 
2d  century  Tertullian  wnles ;  "At  every  step 
and  movement,  when  we  go  in  or  out,  when  we 
drtrss  or  put  on  our  shoes,  at  the  bath,  at  the 
table,  when  the  lights  are  brought,  when  we  go 
to  bed,  when  we  sit  down,  whatever  it  b  that 
occupies  us,  we  mark  the  forehead  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross."  He  tells  us  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  reproached  with  worshipping  the 
cross.  In  the  Catholic  Church  blessmgs  and 
benedictions  are  always  accomoanied  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  Church  has  an  annual 
festival  commemorative  of  the  finding  l^  Saint 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  of  the  cross 
Upon  which  Christ  died.  Another  festival  is 
uat  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  to  com- 
memorate a  miraculous  appearance  of  a  cross 
in  the  heavens  in  31?  at  the  moment  when  Con- 
stantine was  ordering  his  army  for  an  attack 
1   that  of  his  rival,   the  Emperor   Maxentius, 


humbly  and  re\»erently  by  kissing  the  crucifi) 
express  their  devotion  and  gratitude  to  the 
author  of  their  redemption.  In  church  pro- 
cessions the  cross  or  the  crucifix  is  always  borne 
in  the  forefront,  its  bearer,  the  cruciter,  having 
on  his  right  and  kft  an  acolyte  bearing  a 
lifted  torch  or  candles.  See  Crosses  and 
CSocmxES  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to. 

CROSS,  The  Southern.  See  OttDDts, 
Royal,  and  Decorations  or  Honob — Brazil. 

CROSS,  Victoria.    See  Victoria  Cross. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION,  the  quesUoning 
of  a  witness  by  the  party  or  the  counsd  of  the 
party  a^inst  whom  he  has  been  called  to  testify. 
The  object  is  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  testi- 
mony given.  For  this  reason,  the  inquiry  is 
limited  to  matters  drawn  out  on  the  direct 
examination  of  witnesses.  Leading  questions 
are  permitted  in  cross,  but  not  in  direct,  exam- 
ination. The  questions  asked  in  cross-examina- 
tion must  be  confined  to  material  and  relevant 
matters,  but  the  determination  as  to  the  rele- 
vancy rests  with  the  court.  The  right  of  this 
form  of  examiitttion  should  be  exercised  im- 
mediately after  the  principal  examination,  but 
in  some  cases  it  is  allowed  later.  (See  Evidence; 
Due  Process  of  Law).  Consult  Wellman,  <Art 
of  Cross-Examination>  (New  York  1904). 


CROSS-FERTILIZATION  is  a  term  uwd 
mainly  1^  botanists  and  horticulturists  and,  in 
a  strict  sense,  applies  to  the  fertilization  of  the 
ovules  of'  one  seedling  plant  by  poUen  from 
another  seedling  plant.  In  a  rawer  loose  way, 
it  is  sometimes  used  to  refer  to  the  cross- 
poUination  of  a  (lower  with  pollen  from  a  dif- 
ferent flower  on  the  same  plant,  but  its  use 
in  this  sense  is  eriDneous,  as  the  act  of  cross- 
pollination  in  this  case  does  not  ^ve  cross-fer- 
tilization, or  crosB-fecundatioii.  'Cross-fer- 
tilixation*  as  used  by  Darwin  in  his  classical 
work  on  this  subject,  to  quote  his  words, 
'always  means  a  cross  between  distinct  t^ants 
which  were  raised  from  seed  and  not  from 
cuttings  or  bulbs,*  Plants  raised  from  cuttii^s 
or  bulbs  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  seedling,  and  Sowers  fecundated  with 
pollen  from  diSereut  plants  thus  derived  would 
not  be  cross- fertilixea 

In  animals  and  man  cross-fertilization  means 
the  crossing  of  different  races  or  miscegenatioll 
in  opposition  to  inbreeding.  Here  close  or 
self-fertiliiatian,  such  as  occurs  commonly  tn 
plants,  is  impossible  in  most  hitter  animals,  as 
m  general  only  the  lower  animals  are  herma- 
phrodite, having  both  male  and  female  oiwans^ 
while  this  phenomenon  is  common  in  plants. 
In  animals  and  man,  therefor^  cross- ferdliza- 
tioD  has  a  somewhat  different  roeaning  than 
when  used  in  reference  to  plants.  In  plants, 
however,  as  in  animals,  if  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent races  or  species  are  bred  together,  they 
are  said  to  be  cross-fertilized,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  self -fertilized. 

CROSS-rESTILIZATlON  IS  PLANTS. 

Methods  by  Which  Crou-Fertilixatioii  ia 
AccompUshed^Wbile  a  knowledge  of  the  sex 
distinction  of  animals  dates  from  the  dawn  of 
human  history,  the  sexuality  of  jilants  remained 
unknown  until  about  two  centuries  ago.  Experi- 
mental proof  of  the  sexuality  of  plants  was 
published  for  the  first  time  by  (^amerarius  in 
1691,  and  only  after  this  discovery  was  the 
function  of  pollen  known  and  its  necessity  in 
seed  formation  recognized.  The  first  recorded 
hvbrid  was  made  by  Thomas  Fairchild  about 
1/11,  and  very  careful  studies  of  plant  hybrids 
were  published  by  Koelreuter  in  176a  With  aU 
this  accumulating  knowledge  of  the  sexuality 
and  crossing  of  plants,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
true  meaning  and  significance  of  the  flower  and 
its  various  adaptations  to  secure  cross- fertiliza- 
tion was  not  perceived  until  Christian  Conrad 
Sprensel  completed  his  researches  and  in  1793 
published  his  now  classical  work  entitled,  'The 
Secret  of  Nature  Discovered  in  the  Form  and 
Fertilization  of  Flowers.'  Sprcngel  discovered 
the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  cross- 
pollination  of  flowers  by  insects.  He  recognizes 
the  true  significance  of  honey  and  of  brirfit- 
cblored  flowers,  that  they  were  but  means  to 
attract  insects  to  the  flowers  and  that  the  in- 
sects carried  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another 
and  aided  in  securing  cross-fertilization.  He, 
however,  failed  to  recognize  that  the  plant 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  cross- fertilization. 
It  was  left  for  Charles  Darwin,  the  great 
En^ish  naturalist,  to  point  out  Aat  certain 
species  of  flowers  are  entirely  dependent  for 
fertilization  on  the  transfer  of  the  pollen  from 
one  plant  to  another  and  that  self-fertilization 
is  in  the  majority  of  cases  actually  injurions. 
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Kxdtiiig  m  toM  of  yigoT  m  the  wofceay.  The 
tramfer  of  pollen  in  cross- ferti  rued  plants  U 
genentUy  accomplished  throu^  the  agency  of 
the  wind,  water,  insects  or  birds,  and  the 
nriotu  devices  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
pbnt  to  secure  crossing  form  an  interesting 
mid  inexhaustible  field  for  study  and  observa- 

Wind' fertilized  or  anemophilous,  flowers  ftre 
those  so  modified  as  to  depend' upon  the  wind 
to  secure  cross-fertilization  by  carrying  the 
pollen  of  oDe  plant  to  the  stigmas  of  another. 
Anemophilous  plants  are  characteriied  by  having 
dry  and  powdery  pollen,  which  is  very  abun- 
dant and  li^t  and  easily  carried  by  the  wind. 
In  most  cases  also  the  pistils  are  large  and 
feathery,  with  large,  stidq'  stigmas,  presenting 
an  abundant  surface  to  catch  the  pollen  floating 
m  the  air.    In  wind- fertilized  plants  there  is  a 

Keat  opportunity  for  loss  of  pollen  and  it  thus 
comes  necessary  that  an  abundant  supply 
should  be  formed.  The  various  pine-trees,  ol 
which  there  are  large  forests  in  some  parts  of 
America,  are  wind-fertiliicd  and  form  enor- 
mous masses  of  pollen.  In  this  case,  the  pollen 
giains  are  provided  with  two  lateral  wing-like 
s  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  service 


Ac  decks  of  vessels  at  sea  have  been  covered 
by  a  rain  of  pollen  which,  in  some  cases,  must 
have  been  carried  a  distance  of  some  400  miles. 
Com,  or  maize,  forms  a  familiar  example  of  a 
wind- fertilized  plant.  The  pollen  is  produced 
in  ^eat  abundance  in  the  stamens  of  the  tassel, 
which  forms  the  ui^r  part  of  the  stalk.  When 
the  pollen  is  mature  the  stamens  protrude  from 
the  flower  and  the  slightest  jarring'  of  the 
plant  by  the  wind  causes  the  pollen  to  fall  in  a 
cloud,  and  as  the  plants  are  grown  near  to- 
gether, some  grains  are  almost  certain  to 
lodge  on  the  pistils,  or  silks,  of  the  ear  of 
another  plant.  The  silks  are  lonjf  and  are 
covered  with  numerous  stigmatic  hairs  so  that 
Ae  opportunity  for  plants  to  catch  floating 
pollen  and  be  cross-fertilized,  in  an  or(hnary 
held  where  numerous  plants  are  grown,  is  very 
great.  Experiments  prove  that  cross-pollination 
■B  so  universal  that  it  is  veiy  diflicutt  to  keep 
varieties  of  com  pure.  If  different  varietiet  are 
grown  near  each  other  cross- fertilization  is  cer- 
tain to  occur  and  impure  seed  results.  'Vilmorin 
found  by  careful  experiments  that  plants  of 
different  varieties  have  to  be  separated  by  at . 
teast  I^OOO  feet  to  prevent  cross-fertilization,  and 
this  distance  is  by  no  means  sufficient  if  strong 
winds  blow  over  one  field  of  com  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  carry  the  pollen  from  it  toward 
another  field  of  com.  Nevertheless  it  is  well 
known  that  a  ntunber  of  plants  must  be  planted 
near  together  to  ensure  thorough  pollination. 
Plants  standing  alone  at  a  distance  from  other 
com  plants  sridom  produce  well-filled  cars. 
The  flowers  of  wind- fertilized  plants  are  usually 
green,  or  greenish,  inconspicuous,  and  have  no 
odor  or  nectar.  The  flowers  are  ordinarily 
regular  in  form  and  they  frequently  appear  be- 
fore the  leaves,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
tini  versa]. 

^Bter- fertilized,  or  hydrophilous,  plants,  are 
those  in  which  the  pollen  is  transferred  through 
the  Agrruj  of  water,  and  are  not  ver^  common. 
Following  Ddptrino,  the^r  may  be  divided  into 
two  types:  the  first  type  includes  Zostera.  Poti- 


donia,  etc,  and  the  Floridea,  where  the  pollen 
is  of  the  same  specific  gravi^  as  water,  and  is 
carried  here  and  there  by  water  currents;  the 
second  type  includes  such  plants  as  Ruppia  and 
Valtuntna,  in  whidi  the  pollen  is  lighter  than 
water,  or  k  borne  on  a  floating  raft  formed  by 
the  loosened  flower.  The  peduncles  of  the  fe- 
male flowers  elongate  and  bring  them  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  where  their  position  allows 
the  stigma  to  be  pollinated  by  the  floating  pollen. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  plants  that 
require  cross- fertilization  depend  upon  insects 
as  poUen  carriers,  and  these  plants  have  been 
termed  entomophilous.  Such  plants  are  character- 
ized by  the  large  size,  showy  colors  and  mark- 
ings of  their  flowers  and  their  odor^  which  serve 
to  advertise  the  nectar  and  nounshing  pollen 
dlat  the  flower  contains  and  thus  attract  injects 
to  the  flower.  The  insects  in  pasting  from 
flower  to  flower  in  search  of  nectar  and  pollen 
become  useful  to  the  plant  by  incidentally  trans- 
ferring pollen  from  one  flower  to  the  stigmas  of 
other  flowers,  thus  causing  cross-fertiniation. 
Flowers  have  in  many  cases  become  adapted  t© 
certain  insects  and  have  stamens  and  pistils  de- 
veloped in  the  position  best  suited  to  ensure 
pollination  when  these  insects  visit  the  flowers 
for  nectar  or  poHen.  Many  msects  depend 
wholly,  or  in  large  part  on  the  nectar  and  pollen 
of  flowers  as  footL  and  such  insects  usually  visit 
only  one  kind  of  flower  during  the  day  and 
therefore  carry  but  one  kind  of  pollen.  They 
work  systematical^,  passing  from  one  flower  to 
another,  and  clearly  00  an  enormous  amount  of 
crossing  and  waste  less  pollen  than  the  wind 
or  water.  Some  insects,  like  certain  beetles; 
have  smooth  bodies  and  carry  but  little  pollen, 
but  many  beetles,  and  all  bMS,  moths,  butter- 
flies, etc.,  have  Oieir  bodies,  wings  and  limbs 
roughened  with  hairs  and  scales,  and  riiese  col- 
lect and  retain  a  kirge  quantity  of  pollen  ready 
to  be  left  on  the  Sticky  stigmatic  surface  of  the 
pistil  of  the  flower  when  the  insect  rubs  against 
It.  The  nectar  glands  of  the  flower  are  usually 
located  in  such  a  position  that  the  insect  in  get- 
ting to  them  to  suck  the  nectar  must  enter  the 
flower  in  the  best  way  to  ensure  cross-pbllina- 
tion.  Insects  are  greatly  attracted  by  odors,  and 
die  flowers  of  many  plants  have  a  strong  scent 
which  serves  to  make  them  more  attractive. 
The  evening  primrose  ((Eno^era),  which  opens 
early  in  the  evening  and  is  fertilized  by  night- 
flying  moths,  has  a  very  strong  odor,  and  the 
same  is  tme  of  many  night-fertilized  flowers, 
such  as  the  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  caprifolium), 
night-blooming  Cereus,  etc.  Night-blooming 
flowers  which  are  fertilized  by  insects  are  usu- 
ally white  and  generally  more  sweet-scented 
than  day'blooming  flowers.  Some  flowers,  such 
as  the  StapeKas,  are  purplish  or  brownisn,  re- 
semble decayed  flesh  in  appearance  and  are  car- 
rion-scented to  attract  carrion  flies.  Certain  in- 
sects are  attracted  by  certain  colors  mom  than 
others.  The  favorite  color  of  the  honey-bee,  for 
instance,  is  said  to  be  deep  bluish-violet,  while 
pure  blue  and  violet  are  pleasinjr.  ■yellow  is 
less  sought,  but  is  not  avoided,  while  red  is  dis- 
liked  and  shunned.  Kerner  states  diat  in  the 
■Vienna   Botanical    Gardens  the   honey-bees  in 

Seat  numbers  visit  the  bluish-violet  flowers  of 
onarda  fislulosa,  and  the  blue  flowers  of  the 


ments,    however,    tend    to    show    that   color 
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does  not  necessarily  attract  iaMCts;  flowers  ricli 
in  aectar  are  the  most  attractive.  Is  some 
plants  the  involucre  is  highly  colored  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  colored  parts  o£  the 
flower.  Such  is  the  case  in  some  E^tptiorbias 
•uch  as  snow'on'the-mountain,  which  is  nearly 
white,  and  the  poinsehta  (£.  fulcherrima'),  in 
-which  the  involucre  is  red.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  petals  of  large  flowered  species 
shew  spots  or  lines  on  the  main  part  of  the 
flower  of  diRerent  color  from  the  main  ground 
color  of  the  petaU,  These  are  usually  Known 
aS'nectar  guides  and. are  believed  to  be  of  serv- 
ice in  aiding  insects  t«  hnd  the  neotar. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
mochiicalions  to  secure  cross- fertilization  is  the 
formation  on  different  plants  of  flowers  with 
different  lengths  of  stamens  and  styles.  Spren- 
giel  noted  Jhat  some  plants  In  Hottonia  bear  only 
flowers  whose  anthers  are  included  in  the  tub^ 
but  whose  style  is  exserted;  while  other  plants 
bear  only  flowers  having  short  styles  and  long 
Statneiu,  longer  than  the  flawing  tube.  He  was, 
however,  unable  to  surest  stay  reason  for  such 
variations.  Some  plants,  such  as  Lythmm,  reg- 
ularly slww  these  different  lengths  of  slamesi 
and  styie.  Darwin  subjected  the  peculiar  sexiEtJ 
relations  of  these  plants  which  he  called  4i- 
■norphic  and  trimoiphic,  to  most  careful  and 
extensive  research,  crossing  the  different  forms 
back  and  forth  in  various  w^.  The  results 
of  these  resenrches  are  sumnniiicd  below. 

In  dimorphic  plants,  such  as  Primula  and 
Lintim,  two  forms  exist  in  about  equal  number 
and  usually  growing  together.  In  one  form  the 
plants  have  Howcra  wiUi  a  long  style  extending 
considerably  beyond  the  riiort  namens,  while 
in  the  other  form,  the  portion  is  reveised,  the 
style  being  short  and  the  stamens  long.  In  the 
long-styled  form  the  stigma  is  rough  and  fur- 
niMied  with  km^  papillK,  and  the  pollen  graint 
are  small,  while  m  the  short-styled  form  the  ^•' 
pillK  of  tne  stigma  are  short  and  the  pollen  grams 
ftre  larger  (I'lg.  3).  In  the  tnmort^ic  hetero- 
styled  plants  of  Lytkrum  salitaria  three  lengths 
of  styles  are  formed,  long-styled,  mid-styled 
and  short-styled  (Fig.  1).  In  each  form  the 
stamens  exist  in  groups  of  two  lengths  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  other  lengths  in  which  the 
styles  occur  in  other  plants.  The  longest  sta- 
mens produce  the  largest  pollen  grains,  the  short- 
est stamens  produce  the  smallest  grains.  When 
insects  visit  the  dimorphic  and  trimorphsc 
flowers,  their  organs  become  dusted  with  the 
pollen  at  certain  heights.  M^en  they  later  visit 
other  plants  with  other  lengths  of  styles,  this 
pollen  will  be  at  the  exact  ^sition  and  height 
to  best  cause  cross- fertiliiation.  In  s«ch  cross- 
g  a  pistil  always  receives  pollen  from  stamens 


of  the  style  which  its  tube  must  tmverse.  Such 
crossing  Darwin  called  legitimate.  When  a  pis- 
til of  a  dimorpUc  or  trimorptsc  flower  ts 
crossed  with  pollen  from  stamens  of  different 
heights  he  termed  it  illegitimate  fertilization. 
By  very  careful  experiments  Darwin  found  that 
only  seeds  produced  as  a  result  of  legitimate 
crossing  give  completely  normal  and  fertile 
plants.  Illegitimate  crossing  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  progeny  with  all  degrees  of  (Umiiushad 
Steri&ty  or  even  complete  barrenness  and  give 
offspHng  which  have  all  the  characters  of  hy- 
brid produced  by  the  union  of  different  species. 


Aside  from  tlie  classes  above  mentioned  a 
few  plants  are  specially  adapted  to  cross-ferti- 
lization by  small  birds  and  snails,  bttt  such  {donts 
are  few  in  number  and  their  modificatioiis  are 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  plants  which  arc  fir- 
tiliied  by  insects. 


Flo.  1.—  Trimorphii:  flomr  el  Lyllinnti  nKcaria  L;  o.  toof- 
rtrM  6owar;  b.  mid-«tyled  flower:  c.  dwrt^tTlai] 
flomi:  Hilb  BDc-thinl  e<  calyi.  amlla.  nod  sttmfai 
nmovad  in  suh  cue.     (Afut  MunBr.) 

Prepotent  Pollen. — The  great  majority  of 
;>iants  thai  have  devices  to  secure  cross-polkna- 
tkw  also  have  some  modification  that  ensures 
self-fertiKxalioD.  This  tn  a  way  would  seem  to 
have  been  developed  as  a  safeguard  to  ensure 
seed  development  should  cross-pollination  fail 
to  take  place.  In  most  cases  the  self-pollinatioii 
takes  place  before  or  about  the  same  time  as 
the  cross-pollination,  and  it  would  seem  that  in 
such  cases  where  the  plants  are  not  self-sterile 
that  a  brae  majority  of  self -sterilised  seeds 
would  be  formed.  However,  it  has  been  fouad 
in  many  cases  that  the  pollen  of  a  different 
plant  of  the  same  race  or  species  or  in  some 
cases  of  a  different  race  will  be  prepotent  over 
the  pkm's  own  pollen.  In  one  instance,  Darwin 
selected  two  fiow«rs  which  had  only  recently 
opened  on  a  plant  of  a  variety  of  cabbage 
known  as  'RaKe4  Jack,*  and  abundantly  polk- 
Dated  them  wiUi  pollen  from  the  same  plant 
After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  hours  pollen 
of  a  different  variety,  known  as  'Eariy  Barnes,* 
was  dusted  on  the  stigmas  of  the  same  flowers. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  would  seem  that 
little  effect  oould  be  expected  from  the  pollen 
of  the  Barnes  cabbage,  yet  three  out  of  the  15 
plants  raised  from  the  sMd  forned  by  the  above 
two  flowers  iliowed  plainly  that  they  were 
hybrids. 

A  similar  experiment  was  carried  out  by  the 
writer  widi  cotton.  A  bud  of  Sea-Island  cotton 
(Gostypium  barbadtnse)  was  covered  with  a 
manila  paper  bag  before  it  had  opened.  £ar^ 
in  Uie  morning,  when  the  flowers  of  cotton  nor- 
mally open  and  are  pollinated,  the  bag  was  re- 
moved and  the  stigma  abundantly  diuted  with 
pollen  from  the  same  flower,  after  v^ich  the 
bag  was  replaced.  Cotton  is  abundantlv  self- 
fertiliied,  about  5  to  IS  per  cent  of  the  flowers 
being  normally  cross-fertilized  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  so  that  this  capsule 
^loukl  have  set  the  normal  number  of  seeds 
without  further  pollination.  After  four  hours 
the  lag  was  removed  and  the  same  stigmft 
dusted  with  pollen  of  upland  cotton  (G.  her- 
baceittn),  which  belongs  to  a  different  but  nearly 
rebted  q>ecics.  The  seed  of  this  Sea -I  si  and  cap- 
sule gave  five  plantSi  of  wbidi  three  vcre 
deariy  hybrids. 
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The  prepelcnn  of  poUcn  4sn  be  easily  ob- 
served where  different  races  or  varieties  are 
concerned,  but  in  cases  where  tfae  pollen  ol  » 
Afferent  plant  of  the  same  race  or  tp^^  i^ 
prepotent  over  the  [Want's  own  pollen,  as  is  not 
infrequently  the  case,  the  fact  is  not  so  easy  to 
ttrove.  '  Darwin.  demcMistrated  prepotency  in  a. 
number  of  cases  of  this  land,  using  as  hia  Kuide 
the  supcriori^  of  seedlings  raised  from  cross- 
fertiliied  seed  to  t^ose  resultrng  from  self-fer- 
tilization, which  after  a  few  experiments  can  be 
Died  as  a  fairly  safe  iadex. 


FiQ.  3. —  DiuruB  ■bawinE  ng  nuaia  hostiM  of  ctcni  ana 
■eU-teniliied  ptonU  of  Ipomma  turpura  in  ten  genem- 
tioiH,  ti»  mean  height  of  the  craMed  planta  btiw  taken 
■a  100)  on  the  cigbt  hand  an  ihown  the  mean  height! 
of  tha  BOW-  and  Milf-IertjIiBd  planti  of  the  ten  gnxira- 
bona  taktn  tei^ther.     (Aftar  Duwin.) 

Benefits  Of  Croii-fertilization.— The  bene- 
fit derived  from  cross- fertiliratioii  in  the  case 
of  plants  was  first  clearly  brourfit  forward 
through  the  dassdcal  treatise  of  Charles  Dar- 
win on  "the  Effects  of  Cross-  and  Self-ferti- 
liiation  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.'  Sprengel  at 
tunes  apparently  foresaw  this  law,  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  grasped  its  full  signifcance.  In 
nne  place  he  states  *it  appears  that  nature  has 

t  wUled  that  one  flower  should  be  fertilized 
"  vet  he  failed  to  realize  that 
ollen  from  one  flower  to  an- 
.^  service  to  the  plants  them- 
_  ,  uoelreuter  and  Herbert  plainly 
had  the  main  featuros  of  this  law  in  mind,  but 
did  not  recognize  it  as  of  suflicient  importance 
to  give  it  special  attention.  Darwin  carried  on 
extensive  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  effect 
of  cross-  ana  self-fertilization  in  various  [dants 
and  his  conclusions  are  generally  accepted  to-day. 
His  general  plan  of  experimenting'  was  to  grow 
cross-  and  self-fertiMzed  seed  of  the  same  plant 
in  the  same  pot  on  onposite  sides,  with  a  parti- 
tion between  them.  They  were  carefully  watdied 
and  as  often  as  one  on  each  side  germinated  at 
the  same  time  they  were  transjManted  to  an- 
other pot  and  again  placed  on  opposite  wies  of 
a  superficial  partition. 

The  increased  vigor  and  productiveness  due 
to  cross-fertilization  may  be  illustrated  by  Dar- 


this  carrying  of  [ 
selves.    Knight,  1 


win's  experiments  with  moming-^ry  (Ifo- 
maa  purpurea.  The  experiments  were  earned 
to  the  tenth  genenit)(»i  and  in  eadi  generation 
the  height  of  the  cross- fertiliied  plants 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  self-fertilized  plants 
(Fig.  2).  The  ratios  between  the  average 
bdMts  of  cross-  and  self -fertilized  plants  in  the 
different  generatioits  were  as  follows : 

1st  generation,  as  100  to  76. 

2nd  generation,  as  100  to  79. 

3rd  generation,  as  100  to  68. 

4th  generation,  as  100  U>  86. 

Sth  generation,  as  100  to   7S. 

6th  generation,  as  100  to  72. 

7th  generation,  as  100  to  81. 

Sth  generation,  as  100  to  SS. 

9th  generation,  as  100  to  79. 

10th  generation,  as  100  to  54. 

The  average  ratio  of  height  during  tfae  10 
generations  was  100  to  77.  The  same  vjgor  and 
superiority  of  the  cross-fertilized  plants  was  also 
shown  in  all  other  features,  such  as  the  number 
of  c^isules  and  seed,  constitutional  vigor,  etc., 
in  ftiUy  as  marked  a  pro}>ortion  as  was  shown 
in  increased  height.  Similar  superiority  of 
cross- fertilized  over  gelf-fertilazed  plants  has 
been  demonstrated  to  occur  in  Mimulus,  Digi- 
lalis,  Verbtucum,  Papavcr,  and  many  other 
plants,  and  the  rule  may  be  considered  a  fairiy 
general  one.  However,  the  evidence  available 
at  present  does  not  tell  nearly  so  much  in  favor 
of  the  advantages  of  cross- fertiliza don  as  did 
that  of  I^rwin's  time. 

Darwin's  experiment  with  the  common  gar- 
den pea,  however,  form  an  exception  of  some 
interest  Here  the  average  height  of  the  cross- 
fertilized  plants  was  34.62  inches  and  that  of  tfae 
self-fertihzed  plants  39.68  inches,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  100  to  lis,  The  pea,  however,  is 
a  plant  that  is  normally  self -fertilized,  crossing 
rarely  occurring.  The  plant  has  therefore  be- 
come adapted  to  self-fertilization,  and  does  not 
lose  vigor  as  a  result.  The  lack  of  vigor  shown 
by  the  cross-fertilized  progeny  would  indicate 
that  siich  plants  which  are  normally  seH-ferti- 
liied  mav  have  assumed  this  habit  throng  some 
benefit  aerived  from  the  self-fertilization  and 
would  thus  be  injured  as  a  result  of  crossing. 
Wheat,  barley  and  oats,  among  the  cereals,  are 
aliQOst  wholly  self -fertilised,  crossing  very  sel- 
dom occurring.  As  a  result  of  experunents  coo- 
ducted  by  Professor  Hays,  of  ibe  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  artificial  crossing  in  wheat  of 
individuals  of  the  same  race,  or  of  different 
races,  almost  invariably  results  in  decreased  fei^ 
tility  as  a  whole,  although  as  a  result  of  crossing 
disnnct  races,  certain  individuals  with  increased 
fertility  can  be  selected. 

It  has  been  said  by  Naegcli  that  'the  conse- 
quences of  fertilization  reach  their  optimum 
when  a  certain  mean  difference  in  the  origin  qE 
the  sexual  cells  is  attained' ;  and  by  Friti 
Kfuller,  that  "every  plant  requires,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  strongest  possible  and  most  pro- 
lific progeny,  a  certain  amount  of  difference 
between  the  male  and  female  elements  which 
unite.  Fertility  is  diminished  as  well  when  this 
degree  is  too  low  (in  relatives  too  closely  re- 
lated) as  when  it  is  loo  high  (in  those  too  little 
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their  progenitors  have  been  subjected  to  very 
d liferent  conditions,  have  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  liei^t,  weight,  constitutiotial  vigor,  and 
fertility  over  the  self- fertilized  offspring  from 
one  of  the  same  parents.* 

Attention  has  been  called  by  Willis  to  three 
factors  in  the  gain  resulting -from  cross- fertiliza- 
tion, namely,  a,  fertility  of  mother  plant;  b, 
vigor  of  offspring;  and  c,  fertility  of  offspring. 
The  relative  value  of  these  factors  varies  witD 
different  plants.  In  the  carnation,  for  instance, 
factor  a  of  cross-fertilized  plants  was  9  per  cent 
greater  than  in  sdf -fertilized  plants,  b  was 
16  per  cent  greater,  and  e  was  54  per  cent 
greater;  in  tobacco,  factor  a  was  33  per  cent 
less  than  in  self -fertilized  plants,  but  factor  b 
was  28  per  cent  greater,  and  factor  c  3  per 
cent  greater.  Even  when  the  fertility  of  the 
mother-plant  is  greatly  reduced  by  hybridizing 
with  a  distinct  species  and  the  hybnds  them- 
selves are  sterile  or  very  unfertile  they  never- 
theless often  show  extraordinary  vigor,  that  is. 


with  com  and  practically  the  same  residts  ob- 
tained. UcCiuer  states  that:  'The  com  rtowh 
from  the  crossed  seed  was  in  nearly  all  cases 
cleaiiy  increased  in  size  as  a  result  of  crossing,* 
and  that  'nearly  all  the  com  grown  a  second 
year  from  the  crosses  is  smaller  than  that 
grown  the  first  year,  thoi^Ai  most  of  it  is  'yet 
lar^  than  the  average  sice  of  the  parent 
vaneties.* 

In  maize,  the  loss  of  vigor  caused  by  close 
inbreeding  was  found  in  experiments  conducted 
by  the  writer,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  P. 
Hartley,  to  be  very  marked.  Seeds  of  Hickory 
King,  a  race  grown  commonly  in  the  Eastern 
States,  produced  by  inbreeding  willi  pollen  of 
the  same  stalk,  yielded  the  next  year  at  the  rate 
per  100  stalks  of  46  ears,  weighing  9^  pounds. 
Seeds  of  the  same  race,  in  every  way  compara- 
Me,  bu!  produced  by  crossing  diflerent  seedlings, 
yielded  under  the  same  conditions  at  the  rate 
per  100  stalks  of  82  ears,  weighing  27J4  pounds. 
In  attempting  to  lix  hybrids  of  Hkkory  King 
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Pic.  3.—  PrimtUo  ilalim;  n-*. 
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long-«yled  flower;  /-j.  diort-ttyled  Samii  b  ud  i.  poUm  jwin*  iu;  i  and  *.  pollen 
in;  d  uid  >.  nigmai;  t  uid  j,  itignuitic  pHpilla.     (Aim  MuDer). 


b  is  often  greater  in  hybrids  than  in  pure-bred 
plants,    but  factors  a  and  c  show  usually  less. 

In  plant  breedinff  the  importance  of  the  in- 
creased vigor  resultmg  from  cross-fertiliiation 
is  very  great  In  cases  where  there  is  no  par- 
ticular object  in  keeping  the  varieties  pure,  a 
.  marked  increase  in  >^e1d  may  be  obtained  by 
using  crossed  seed.  The  practical  value  of  this 
fact  is  indicated  by  results  obtained  at  the  Illi- 
nois Experiment  Station  by  Morrow  and  Gard- 
ner in  crossing  various  races  of  com.  Of  IS 
cross-bred  corns  tested,  12  gave  a  decided  in- 
crease in  yield  over  that  of  tilie  parent  sorts, 
ranging  from  2  to  86  per  cent  in  individual 
cases.  In  three  cases  a  decrease  in  yield  of 
from  8  to  20  per  cent  resulted.  In  the  IS  cases 
taken  together  an  average  increase  in  yield  of 
about  16  per  cent  was  secured.  In  some  cases 
the  cross-bred  corns  were  grown  to  the  second 
generation  without  crossing  and  showed  a 
decidedly  larger  yield  than  the  parent  varieties. 
A  number  of  crossing  experiments  of  a  similar 
nature  bad  previously  been  made  by  McGuer 


crossed  with  Cuzco  or  Peruvian  com,  some  ears 
were  inbred  with  pollen  from  the  stalks  bear- 
ing them,  while  others  were  pollinated  from 
other  hybrid  seedlings  of  the  same  parentage. 
The  hybrids  of  the  second  generation,  where 
the  seed  was  inbred  with  pollen  from  the  same 
stalk,  showed  great  loss  of  vigor,  being  small  in 
stature  and  almost  totally  sterile;  while  those 
produced  from  seed  which  was  inbred  with 
pollen  from  a  different  seedling  were  much 
more  vigorous  and  productive,  seeming  to  have 
lost  but  little  by  this  process  of  inbreeding.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  crossing  distinct  sorts 
improves  tlic  vigor  and  results  in  t^^atly  in- 
creased yield.  By  selecting  varieties  which 
have   increased  yields   uniformly  when  crossed 

nd  crossing  these  for  seed  c         ''  """ 

lin   that   the  avcrag 

creased.     Securing  s.._    _   _... 

any  two  races  desired  is  not  a  difficult  or  ex- 
pensive process,  being  easily  accomplished  by 
planting  the  two  desired  sorb  in  alternate  rows 
and  removing  the  tassels,  as  soon  as  tiiey  ap> 
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pear,  from  the  one  to  be  used  aa  the  female 
parenL  The  ears  that  form  on  the  rows  from 
which  the  tassels  have  been  removed  will  have 
been  crossed  with  pollen  from  the  variety  from 
which  the  tasseU  oave  not  been  removed  The 
seed  corn  should  therefore  be  selected  from  tbe 
ear*  produced  on  the  detasseled  rows.  The 
field  planted  to  the  two  varieties,  as  above  de- 
tcribcd,  to  secure  crossed  seed  shoiild  be  som^ 
what  isolated  from  other  cornfields,  and  should 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  the  necessary 
quantity^  of  seed.  The  only  extra  ex^nse  in- 
curred in  producing  seed  com  iu  this  way  is 
the  cost  of  de-tasseling  the  alternate  rows,  as 
ears  will  form  on  both  as  usual. 

Shull,  East,  Emerson  and  others  have  more 
recent^  demonstrated  this  same  principle  and 
the  effect  produced  in  crossing  diverse  types 
has  been  related  to  the  fact  tuai  the  crosses 
possess  a  larger  number  of  favorable  growth 

The  increased  vigor  and  fnutfulness  which 
almost  invariably  result  from  crossinil  closely 
related  sorts  of  varieties  is  a  principle  of  the 
utmost  importajice  in  our  common  agriculture 
practices,  (or  there  is  a  great  need  for  more 
vigorous  forage  plants,  timber  and  shade  trees, 
vegetables,  eto,  and  more  prolific  grains  and 

Sdf-sterile  Plamti. —  Some  plants  have  be- 
come so  completely  modified  for  cross-fertilixa- 
tion  that  thty  are  sterile  to  their  own  pollen 
and  will  not  set  seed  unless  cross-fertilizeo.  Of 
our  wild  plants  this  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case  in  a  number  of  instances.  Koelreuter  and 
Gartner  long  ago  found  that  some  plants, 
namely,  Verbascum  pkaniceum,  V.  nigrum  and 
Lobelia  fuiaent,  under  certain  conditions  were 
Sterile  to  their  own  pollen,  but  would  set  seed 


ment  that  Eschscholtna  califomiea,  Abutilon 
Darmnti  and  a  species  of  begonia  were  sterile 
to  their  own  pollen,  whether  fertilized  with  pol- 
len from  the  same  flower  or  from  different 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  but  were  perfectly 
fertile  when  cross-pollinated  with  pollen  from 
other  plants.  Darwin  found  that  these  plants 
in  England  were  also  largely  self-sterile,  but 
Aat  under  certain  conditions  the  degree  of 
fertility  with  their  own  pollen  could  be  greatly 
increased.  The  same  phenomenon  of  self- 
stcriiity  and  necessity  for  cross-pollination  is 
shown  by  some  of  our  important  cultivated 
plants.  Ur.  M.  B.  Waite  has  demonstrated  that 
many  of  the  varieties  of  pears,  such  as  Bartlett, 


few  or  no  fruits  when  pollinated  only 
pollen  of  the  same  variety.  In  the  case  oi 
varieties  of  pears  and  fruits  of  this  land  that 
are  propagated  altogether  by  budding,  as  is  well 
known,  all  of  the  various  trees  of  the  variety 
diat  exist  are  simply  parts  of  the  same  in- 
dividual, so  that  pc^tinatins  flowers  on  Ane 
Bartlett  pear-tree  with  pollen  from  another 
Bartlett  pear-tree  is  in  effect  the  same  as  pol- 
linating one  flower  on  a  plant  with  pollen  from 
a  difFerent  flower  on  the  same  plant  and  is  wbat 
we  recognize  as  self-fertiliiation.  Mr.  Waite 
and  others  have  shown  that  when  such  sterile 
I  are  pollinated  from  a  different  horti- 

variety,  which  in  n * 

different  individual  of  the  s 


are  rendered  pei^ectly  fertile.  This  discovery 
has  proved  of  great  practical  value,  as  many 
pear  orchards  were  planted  with  trees  of  a 
single  variety  like  the  Bartlett  and  were  fotmd 
for  some  unknown  cause  to  be  very  unf mitfuL 
Waitc's  discovery  showed  the  true  cause  of  this 
tack  of  fruitfulness  and  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  natural  and  simple  remedy  of 
cross- fertilization.  AH  that  remained  to  be  done 
in  such  barren  orchards  was  to  bud  some  of 
the  trees  over  with  buds  of  varieties  which  had 
by  experiment  been  found  to  produce  a  good 
percentage  of  fertility  in  crossing  on  the  TarieQr 
concerned.  Since  Waite' s  discovery  of  the 
reason  for  the  barrenness  of  certain  varieties 
of  pears  man^  experiments  have  been  conducted 
by  different  mvesti^tors.  It  is  now  known  as 
a  result  of  experiments  by  Waite,  Waugh, 
Bead)  and  others  that  many  varieties  of  plum 
and  apple  are  largely  sterile  and  require  crosa- 
pollination  for  complete  fruitfulness. 

The  i^eai^le,  also,  as  shown  by  the  writer's 
studies  IS  an  interesting  example  of  a  self- 
sterile  plant  Ordinarily  the  piueapiJe  is  wholly 
seedless,  yet  the  flowers  are  so  arranged  thai 
they  are  abundantly  fertilized  with  their  own 
poUea  The  self-sterihty  is  so  perfect  that  even 
under  these  circumstances  seeds  set  so  rarely 
that  few  growers  and  consumers  have  ever  seen 
seeds.  In  experiments  in  crossing  various 
varieties  it  was  found  that  when  certain 
varieties  were  crossed  seeds  were  formed  in 
abtmdance,  showing  that  cross- fertilization  is 
necessarv  to  ensure  the  development  of  perfect 
seeds.  The  explanation  for  the  setting  of  such 
few  seeds  in  cultivation  normally  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  proper  insect 
pollinators  are  not  present,  and  the  flowers  are 
therefore  not  cross-fertilized.  See  FEbtili- 
Plants;  Fsttiuzation'  iir  Flowebs. 
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HniBEST  J.  Webbeb, 
Dean  of  Ike  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agri- 
culture, and  Director  of  the  Citrus  Expert' 
ment  Station,  University  of  California. 
CROSS-PBRTILIZATIOH      IN      ANI- 
MALS AND  IN  HAH.    In  animals  and  man, 
cross-fertilization  means   the  crossing  of   in- 
dividnals  of  different  races  or  breeds  in  coo- 
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tradiitinelioii  to  tn-uid-inbreeding  whtdi  u 
senerall^  r^arded  as  leading  to  evil  rcsulti. 
Inbreeding,  intcHireeding  or  close  breedioR, 
which  means  the  breeding;  tc^ether  of  cIom^ 
related  animals  at  rather  distant  or  long  in- 
tervals, seldom  or  never  results  in  evil  effect.  It 
is  the  continuous  in-and'inbreedinK  of  closely 
related  individuals,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, without 'intermission,  that  is  believed  by 
some  to  result  In  delicacy  of  constitution,  pre- 
disposition to  disease,  lack  of  fecundity,  etc.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  breeders  who  have  used  in- 
and-inb  reeding  the  most  have  done  so  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  not  because  they  bdieve  pri- 
marily in  any  beneficial  result  of  in-and-in- 
breeding  in  itself.  This  is  the  surest  and  best 
way  to  render  a  character  prepotent  —  i.e.,  to 
itolate  pure  Mendelian  characteristics.  (See 
HotCDmr).  It  is  used,  therefore,  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  the  transmitting  power  or 
prepotency  of  a  character,  which  otherwise  in 
most  instances  would  be  lost  Miles  states  that 
'From  a  careful  examination  of  the  pedigrees 
.  .  .  that  mapr  be  found  in  the  herd-books  and 
breeding-registers,  representing  the  practice  of 
breeders  of  acknowledged  reputation,  it  will  be 
found  that  in-and-inbr ceding  has  only  been  re- 
sorted to  in  the  case  of  some  favorite  animal  or 
animals  that  were  superior  in  certain  respects 
to  the  average  members  of  the  herd  or  family 
which  they  represent,  and  the  object  has  evi- 
dently been  to  secure  in  the  offspring  a  pre- 
dominance of  their  most  highly  valued  char- 
acters.* In  most  instances  the  older  original 
character  is  more  strongly  hereditary,  and  it  is 
only  by  in-and-inb reeding  that  a  new  character 
can  be  rendered  stable  and  prepotent  and  pre- 
vented from  being  swamped  and  lost.  In  regard 
to  the  belief  that  in-and-inb  reeding  leads  to 
sterility  and  predisposition  to  disease,  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  evidence  at  command  leaves 
the  student  in  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn.  The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  close 
breeding  or  in-and- inbreeding  may  be  very 
detrimental  in  some  cases,  as  it  tends  to  per- 
petuate any  constitutional  oefects  that  may  havQ 
been  produced  by  other  agencies;  therefore  the 
best  animals,  free  from  constitutional  weakness 
or  disease  should  be  selected  as  mates.  When 
used  judiciously,  in-and-inb  reeding  forms  an 
important  means  of  securing  improvements  and 
it  the  only  known  means  of  fixmg  and  render- 
ing slight  variations  hereditary. 

The  majority  of  our  various  breeds  of  cattle 
have  been  brought  up  and  improved  as  a  result 
of  very  close  mbreeding.  As  an  illustration. 
the  famous  shorthorn  bull,  Favorite,  was  bred 
to  his  daughter,  granddaughter  and  great-grand- 
daughter, and  the  product  of  the  last  union  was 
matched  with  the  bull  Wellington,  having  62.S 
per  cent  of  the  blood  of  Favorite.  Garissa,  the 
offspring  of  the  last  union  was  bred  with  the 
hull  Lancaster,  having  68.75  per  cent  of  the 
blood  of  Favorite  and  gave  venr  valuable  off- 
spring. The  majority  of  our  best  breeds  of 
animals  have  been  very  closely  in-and -inbred 
without  noticeable  deterioration  in  any  direc- 
tion except  possibly  in  fecundity.  Darwin  savs 
that  "Although  by  careful  selection  of  the 
best  aniraab,  close  inter-brecding  may  be  long 


oBspring;  and  atithorities  agree  Aat  'crotnog 
distinct  breeds  certainly  improves  cattle  for 
the  butcher'  * 

In  the  case  of  man,  where  families  have  in- 
terbred veiy  closely,  as  has  sometimes  occurred, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  great  gain  in  vigor  as  a 
result  of  intermarriage  with  a  distinctly  differ- 
ent family,  a  fact  totjg  recf^ited  and  acted 
upon  in  the  seeking  of  American  heiresses  in 
marriage  by  scions  of  ancient  European  families 
of  distinction.  The  hardihood  and  general  vi^^r 
of  the  Americans  as  a  nation  is  commonly  attnb- 
uted  to  the  great  intermixture  of  peoples  of 
many  different  nationalities;  and  the  whole 
human  race,  apparently  from  the  beginning  has 
acted  on  this  principle  by  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  exogamy.  This  is  the  rule,  held 
all  but  sacred  among  sav^es  everywhere,  that  a 
man  or  woman  must  not  marry  one  of  his  or 
her  own  group  fclan,  gens  or  phrairy)  but  must 
intermarry  with  an  individual  of  some  other  of 
the  minor  divisions  of  the  tribe.  The  theory  is 
that  all  members  of  each  such  minor  divisions 
are  children  of  the  same  (ancestral)  mother. 
The  world-wide  prohibition  of,  and  repulsion 
against,  marria^  within  certain  degrees  of 
consanguinity,  minister  to  the  same  end.  Inter- 
racial marriage,  or  miscegenation,  the  marriage 
of  individual  of  distinct  races,  as  a  whol^ 
results  very  disastrously  both  as  to  physical 
and  mental  characteristics.  The  result  of  such 
a  nnion  is  a  hybrid,  frequently  sterile,  mainly 
intermediate  in  characters  between  the  two 
races,  and  usually  in  large  measure  a  social 
outcast  Such  half-breeds  or  hybrids  are  in 
general  inferior  to  the  pure  parental  races,  par- 
ticularly In  physical  vigor,  though  mentally  they 
may  be  equal  or  possibly  superior,  In  crosses, 
for  instance,  of  the  negro  and  white  races,  the 
offspring  commonly  show  a  tendency  toward 
sterility  and  are  in  general  weak  in  constitutioa 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  injury  re- 
sults on  the  one  hand  from  too  close  inbreed- 
ing and  on  the  other  hand  from  crossing  races 
too  distinct ;  but  that  the  crossing  of  slightly 
djstinct  strains,  and  of  individuals  reared  under 
different  conditions,  is  beneficial.  See  BaBOiiNG; 
Exogauy;  Hehedity;  Mendel's  Law,  and  con- 
sult bibliographies  under  these  articles. 

Ernest  Imgersou. 

CR08S-BXAMINATI0N.  The  examina- 
tion of  a  witness,  called  by  the  party  against 
whom  he  has  testified.  The  purpose  Is  gener- 
ally to  test  the  character  of  the  witness  and  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statement,  the  sources  of  his 
informatioiL  etc.  Leading  questions  are  per- 
mitted on  the  cross-examination,  although  the 
counsel  must  confine  his  interrogations  to  rele- 
vant  matter.  The  relevancy  of  the  matter  is 
determined  by  the  court  Generally,  a  cross- 
examination  takes  place  directly  after  the  chief 
examination;  but  if  the  court  permits,  it  may, 
on  the  presentation  of  valid  reasons  far  delay, 
he  held  later.  Consult  Wellman  'Art  of 
Cross-Examination'  (New  York  1910). 


line  aJong  the  back;  and  crossing  this  n  stripe 
on  the  withers.  This  gives  its  name.  Its  rarity 
and  beauty  make  its  skin  more  valuable  than  is 
the  pelt  of  the  ordtnuj  tox. 
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CROSS  KEYS,  Va.,  post  villas  in  Rock- 
tnriiain  County,  20  miles  northeast  of  Staunton, 
wfiere  a  battle  took  place  8  June  1862,  between 
the  Union  and  Confederate  forces.  The  en- 
easement  was  a  strategic  success  for  die  Con- 
federates, in  that  it  checked  the  pursuit  by  Fr^ 
monl  and  prevented  his  joining  with  deneral 
Shields  for  a  combined  attack. 

CROSS  KEYS,  Battle  of.  On  the  frfomine 
of  8  June  1662  General  Fremont,  with  10,500 
men  and  44  guns  marched  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  following  Gen.  'Stonewall*  Jackson,  who 
had  been  pursued  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  who  had  now  fallen  back  in  the  di- 
rection of  Port  Republic.  Fr^iaont's  cavalry 
drove  in  Jackson's,  and  when  ei^ht  miles  be- 
yond Harrisonbui^  Duseret's  brigade,  in  ad- 
vance, came  upon  Geneiral  'Ewell's  division  af 
abont  5,000  men  and  16  gans,  at  Cross  Keys, 
and  Fremont  formed  for  attack.  Cluseret's 
brigade,  with  artillery,  was  on  »nd  near  the 
road;  Stabcl's  and  Bohlen's  wer^  sent  on  the 
left-  Mil  ray's  and  Schenck's  on  the  right. 
Eight  batteries  were  put  on  the  li>e  jind  opened 
a  spirited  fire.  Stahel  was  now  •rotred  to  at- 
tack Ewell's  right  and,  going  forwu4,  met  with 
some  success,  but  when  his  two  left  regimentJ 
were  ascending  a  gentle  slope  and  had  ap-. 
proached  within  a  few  feet  of  its  nrnmit, 
Ewell's  men  opened  with  an  unexpected  and 
severe  fire,  and  the  regiments  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Part  of  Ewell's  line  pursued,  but 
was  checked  and  driven  back  by  Stahel's  right 
regiment,  which  was  concealed  in  the  woods. 
Bohlen's  brigade  was  now  ordered  forvrard,  but 
under  conflicting  orders  it  was  misdirected,  and 
for  the  most  part  remained  as  support  to  the 
batteries.  Re-enforcing  his  Own  nght,  EweII 
advanced  beyond  Frimont's  left  got  an  enfilad- 
ing fire  on  his  batteries,  which,  not  properly 
supported,  were  withdrawn,  the  infantry  fol- 
lowmg  a  full  mile.  Meanwhile  on  the  right 
Milroy  and  Schenck  had  made  some  progress, 
and  were  preparing  to  make  a  determined  attack 
on  Ewell's  left,  when  Fremont  ordered  theni 
to  fall  back  and  re-enforce  his  left,  but  by  this 
time  his  left  had  been  forced  back,  and  the 
entire  line  fell  back  at  6  p.m.  to  organise  for  a 
renewal  of  the  battle  in  tHe  ;ribmfo.  During 
the  night  and  early  in  the  inOrning  I^sfl  with- 
drew, imder  Jackson's  order,  to  join  in  an  at- 
tack on  General  Shields,  who  was  nearing  Port 
Republic  by  vray  of  Lui«y  VaQey.  Frfmoot  fol- 
lowed Ewell  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, to  find  that  be  had  bumM  the  bridge 
behind  him  and  joined  Jackson,  l^e  was  an 
idle  spectator  of  the  tattle  of  Port  Republic, 
9  June,  in  which  his  comrades  wore  defeated, 
and  the  day  following  he  returned  to  Harri- 
sonburg. The  Union  loss  at  Cross  K^s  was  558 
killed  and  wounded  and  127  missing.  The  Con- 
federate toss  was  273  killed  and  woiknded  and 
IS  missing.  Consult  'Official  Record*  (Vol. 
XII). 

CROSS  IN  MYTHOLOGY.  See  NATireE 
Worship;  Usxicak  MyTHOLOGY;  Swasthu. 

CROSS  VINE.    See  Bignonia. 

CROSSBILL,  a  bird  of  the  getws  Loxta  be- 
longing to  the  finch  family  (PrinffilUdiF)  and 
unique  from  the  diaracter  of  the  tnll  the  two 
mandibles  of  which  are  twisted  awry  so  that 
Act  cross.  This  peculiarity  has  given  rise  to  a 
well-known  and  ^tUy  legend  to  the  eSEect  that 


the  crossed  beaks  is  a  mark  of  the  bird's  pihr  In 
ba.ving'  attempted,  to  draw  the  nails  whidi  held 
Jesns'  bands  and  feet  to  the  crass,  and  that 
the  red  pltuna^e  of  some  species  is  the  dye  of 
his  blood.  This  singular  structure,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  deformity,  is  in  reality  a  won- 
derfnlly  efficient  mechanism  for  tearing  asunder 
and  extracting  the  seeds  of  pine  cones  on  which 
diese  birds  largely  feed.  'Two  species  belong 
to  the  North  American  fauna,  the  red  cross- 
bill (L,  etfrvirostra)  and  the  white-winged 
crossbill  (L.  Uacoptera).  Both  are  birds  of 
the  northern  pine  and  spruce  forests,  breeding 
within  the  United  States,  which  they  do  in  the 
very  early  spring,  and  only  in  the  extreme 
northern  States  and  the  higher  mountains, 
liiey  are  better  known  as  irregular  winter  wan- 
derers, which  appear  in  flocks  usnally  contain- 
ing both  species,  remain  in  a  neighborhood 
until  they  nave  devoured  all  of  the  seeds  of 
conifers  which  are  to  be  found,  and  then  leave. 
Oosely  related  species  are  found  in  Europe  and 

CROSSBOWS.  Called  also  or6a/frtr.  The 
main  elements  that  compose  the  crossbow  are 
Ibc  arbrier  or  stock  and  the  short,  powerful 
bow  mounted  on  the  stock  at  right  angles.    At 


the  bow  end  b  a  ■stirrup'  or  loop  of  iron.  The 
bowstring,  when  at  tension,  is  released  by  a 
trigger. .  For  its  discharge  die  weapon  ia  held 
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up  to  the  shoulder  as  with  the  modem  gun. 
The  bow,  in  in  early  ataxics,  when  drawn  by 
hand,  was  built  up  of  a  number  of  Iwers  of 
whalebone,  usually.  To  bend  the  bow  me  stir- 
rup end  was  placed  on  the  ground  and,  to  hold 
the  weapon  firm,  one  foot  was  placed  in  it  thus 
releasing  the  hands  to  pull  the  bowstring  (made 
of  sinew)  back  to  a  notch  in  the  stock.  For 
firing,  the  butt  end  was  hetd  ua  to  the  shoulder 
as  with  our  modem  guns.  When  later,  the 
more  powerful  bow  of  steel  was  used,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  mechanical  power  arose  and  the  pied 
dt  bicke  (hind's  foot)  or  ■goat's  foot,"  with 
its  double  lever  purchase  was  tised.  Still  fur- 
ther fortifying  the  bow  brought  forth  the  de- 
tachable "wheel  and  rachet"  Uric)  or  *winder.* 
in  which  a  cogwheel,  turned  by  a  handcrank, 
acted  on  a  movable  rachet  which  eneaged  the 
bowstring.  Another  device  was  the  dEtacfaabk 
roller-purchase  ( J  lour),  in  which  a  drum 
turned  by  a  crank  (tHoulinet)  wound  a  long 
cord  working  on  a  system  of  fixed  and  free 
pulleys  to  draw  up  the  bowstring.  The  cross- 
bow d  jalet  or  *prodd*  bad  the  bow  bent  by  a 
lever  fixed  to  (he  stock.  It  was  used,  in  the  16th 
century,  for  discharging  stones,  lead  bullet^ 
etc.,  for  birdshooting  (fowling).  A  *barrelled* 
crossbow  (set  by  hand)  had  a  half  tube  super- 
imposing a  groove  in  the  stodc  for  the  passage 
of  the  projectile  (bolt),  and  the  bowstring 
foond  free  passage  between  the  half  barret  and 
the  groove  below  it.  It  was  much  used  in  the 
17th  century.  The  projectile  used  for  the  cross- 
bow was  termed  a  boll  or  mtarrel  and  usually 
had  a  pyramidal  head  (termed  pile),  the  feather- 
ing was  done  with  wood  —  sometimes  mserted 
diagonally  to  cause  rotating  in  its  passage. 

Crossbows  date  back  to  the  4th  centuty  and 
manuscripts  of  the  10th  century  mention  this 
arm;  but,  amiarently,  it  was  then  used  for 
Sport  only.  Richard  I  of  En^and  and  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  (12th  century)  armed  some 
of  their  crusaders  with  crossbows.  This  arm 
became  obsolete  (giving  place  to  the  longbow) 
in  England  in  the  13th  century,  but  was  con- 
tinued in  use  on  the  (xintinent     In  the  1^ 


CROSSES  AKD  CRUCIFIXES.  The 
cross  as  a  symbol  dales  back  to  an  unknown 
antiquity.  It  was  recognized  in  all  countries 
throughout  the  world  at  all  times.    Before  tiie 

Fiva  Bgm>tian  planet  wrtcibok. 

present  era  the  Buddhists,  Brahmans  and 
Druids  utilized  the  device.  Seymour  tells  us: 
*The  Druids  considered  that  the  long  arm  of 
the  cross  ssrmboliied  the  way  of  life,  the  short 
arms  the  three  conditions  of  the  spirit  world, 
equivalent  to  heaven,  purgatory  and  hell.* 
With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  cross  was  a 
reverenced  symbol.  "Their  ankh  (crux  aniala 
or  handled  cross)  represented  life,  and  a  |ier- 
pendicular  shaft  with  several  arms  at  right 
ancles  (Nile  cross)  appears  to  have  had  some 
feference  to  fertility  or  crops.     Five  of  tbdr 


^anet  symbols  (see  illuUration>  were  repre- 
sented lui  a  cross  attached  to  a  circle  or  part 
of  a  circle.  Prescott  says  that  when  the  first 
Europeans  arrived  in  Mexico,  to  their  surprise 
they  found  *the  cross,  the  sacred  emblem  of 
"•"-  "— "  faith,  raised  as  an  object  of  wt^ship 


their  o 


St.  JamB,  Pann^L 


in  the  temples  of  Anahuac.'  To  the  Christian 
the  cross  and  the  crucifix  represent  the  Savior, 
also  his  Faith,  and  the  Church.  Crosses,  ac- 
cordinji  to  their  utilization,  may  be  classified  as : 
Ecdesiastical,  heraldic  and  arxJiitectural. 

In  Ireland  great  monoliths  beautifully  carved 
into  elaborate  crosses  are  found.  'Ihey  date 
from  the  early  (Celtic  Christian  period  and  th^ 
are  freelv  inscribed  with  Runic  inscriptions  — 
hence  these  crosses  are  vul^riy  termed 
'Runic*  crosses.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  these 
monuments  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  dt^.  In  some  of  the  religious 
orders,  the  official  insignia  consist  of  a  cross; 
also  with  many  orders  of  chivalry,  with  the 
military,  as  well  as  with  some  dvil  orders.  Con- 
stantine   the   Great  adopted   as   his    standard 

X>5WT 


(labanHn)  the  two  first  letters  in  die  Greek 
word,  Christ  This  combination  in  many  varied 
forms  is  known  as  the  ''Sacred  Monogram*  or 
*labarum  of  Constantine.* 

Ih  arckiteclurt  the  cross  is  a  very  favorite 
form  for  fintals.    It  is  f onnd  ia  attne,  wood  and 
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iron,  «ii  Bxbles,  tteepkt,  etc.  Moot  very  beauti- 
ful forms  are  to  be  seen  on  the  older  diurches. 
Ecdesiutical  CroMca.— The  principal  forms 
of  crosses  used  ia  the  Catholic  Church  are : 
Cmx  immissa  or  capitata  (t),  or  Latin  cross. 


The  Gr«ek  (+)  crot 
(so  termed .  becatise  i 
l.atin  dffut.  10)  oi 
Crux  conunissa  (T)  i 


d  turn.    3.  Ctcm  of  tbe  ocder 

lof  Pnna, 

.  Crux  decussata  (X), 
was  the  ^ure  for  the 
Saint    Andrew's    cross. 

._. ,    _r  tau  cross   (its  form  is 

that  of  the  Greek  T,  tow),  dedicated  to  Saint 
Aiitboii7.  The  earliest  location  of  the  Christian 
cross  was  crowning  the  e^orium  (altar  bald- 
achin), where  it  is  still  in  some  Rotnanesqne 
basilicas.  At  times  it  hung  from  the  top  of 
the  ciborium:  but  with  the  omission,  later,  of 
the  altar  baldachin,  the  cross  was  placed  In  the 
centre  of  the  altar  (see  Altab),  or  was  dis- 
played on  the  rear  wall.  In  the  Constantinople 
Council  (680)  the  bleeding  Lamb,  heretofore 
ftguTiag  on  the  symbolic  crucifix,  was  forbidden, 
and  the  dying  Savior's  image  on  the  cross  was 
ordered  to  take  its  ph.cc,  thus  originating  the 
present  form  of  cruci&c  to  be  displayed  to  the 

Reliquary  Crosses. —  In  the  very  early  day* 
of  the  Church,  already,  relics  of  the  saints  were 
beioE  enshrined.  The  different  churches  emu- 
lated one  another  in  obtaining  relics  of  greater 


distinction  than  odiers,  and  in  enshrining  them 
in  reliquaries  each  more  elaborate  and  rich  in 
^enis  and  workmanship  than  the  others.  Noth- 
ing was  more  natural  than  that  the  altar  cross 
should  itself  became  a  container  of  holy  relics. 

Rood  Crosses. —  Between  the  nave  and  the 
choir  of  large  churches,  or  between  the  nave 
and  chancel  of  small  churches,  were  lofts  or 
beams  since  ver^  early  days.  C^din  <  15th 
century),  in  his  history  of  Constantinople,  tells 
of  a  cross  of  gold  which  stood  over  the  Juhi 
of  Saint  Sophia's;  it  was  enriched  with  precioua 
stones  and  was  provided  with  sconces  for  l^hts. 
Every;  jub^  or  rood  loft  became  embellished 
with  its  rich  rood  cross.  Anastasius  mentions 
(8th  century)  such  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter  the  Apostle,  at  Rome, 
made  of  pure  silver  weiring  72  pounds.  Both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  diurches  all  had  such 
roods  until  quite  recent  times.  In  Flanders 
were  many  up  to  the  period  of  the  present  war, 
notably  one  at  Louvaln.  They  were  usually 
constructed  of  wood  (carved  oak,  mostly). 
Facing  the  nave,  the  four  ends  of  the  crucifix 
contained  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
enclosed  in  quarterf oils ;  toward  the  choir  faced 
the  four  'doctors*  Saints  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Augustine  and  Gregorv).  At  the  foot  of  the 
cross  are  found  the  Blessed  Lady  and  Saint 
John  on  pedestals.  The  entire  structure  was 
gilded  and  painted. 

Processional  or  Station  Crosses.— In  the 
Middle  Ages,  on  certain  religious  processions, 
the  altar  cross  was  carried  in  advance  of  the 
clergy  and,  at  some  fixed  places  called  stations, 
the  procession  stopped.  The  cross  was  then 
lowered  to  receive  the  devout  kisses  of  the 
populace.  From  this  act  arose  the  special  pro- 
cessional cross  (crujr  stationalis)  which  was 
motmted  on  the  end  of  a  staff  and  carried  aloft 
These  crosses  often  were  furnished  with  two 
lighted  torches  for  night  processions.  On  the 
arms  were,  frequently,  the  Greek  letters  Alpha 
and  Omega  (first  and  last  letters  of  the  alpna- 
betl,  one  on  each  arm,  to  signify  'the  Beginning 
and  the  End.'  Lastly,  these  crosses  received 
the  image  of  the  crucified  Savior,  also  medal- 
lion decoration  with  bas-relief  representations 
of  scenes  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, often  chased  or  painted.    The  medallions 
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of  these  elaborate,  often  richly  bejevrelled,  pro- 
cessional crosses,  were  termed  manciisa. 

Pectoral  Crosses. — A  ritualistic .  cross  worn 
by  bishops  suspended  round  the  neck  t^  a  chain 
hangs,  as  the  name  implies,  on  the  breast.    This 
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pectoral  cross  acted  as  insignia  of  authority 
over  a  diocese,  hence  'when  any  bishop  enters 
the  diocese  of  another  he  wears  the  cross  con- 
cealed.»     (Pngin). 

Reliquary  crosses  of  small  siie  were  made 
far  use  of  the  general  public  as  amulets,  and 
were  extremely  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  were  termed  encolfia.  Cardinals  and 
archbishops,  for  hierarchical  distinction,  arc 
empowered  to  use  a  Latin  cross  furnished  with 
two  arras  (palibula)  or'traverses,  A  special, 
distinctive  three-barred  cross  is  dedicated, 
solely,  for  the  use  of  the  Pope.  These  two 
styles  of  cross  are  known  respectively  as  patri- 
archal and  papal  crosses. 

Heraldic  Crosses.— It  is  said  that  the  knight 
Crusaders,  in  their  armor  and  with  their  faces 
hidden  by  helmet^  would  have  been  unrecogniz' 
able  by  their  fotiowers  had  they  not  adopted 
different  kinds  of  crosses  to  attach  to  their 
persons.  This  condition  is  generally  referred 
to  as  the  origin  of  the  numerous  kinds  of 
crosses  used  in  Heraldry.  There  are  no  less  than 
300  different  devices  and  forms  known  among 
the  crosses  of  heraldry,  and  each  has  its  own 
blaeon  or  titular  description.  When  a  cross  in 
heraldry  is  mentioned  without  any  further 
blazon  it  implies  the  Greek  cross.  See 
Heraldry. 

Market  crosses  are  crosses  which  were 
erected  in  the  markets  or  trading  places  to  re- 
mind people  so  to  deal  with  their  customers  a* 
to  be  Christ-like.  Most  market-towns  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  formerly^  had  their  crosses, 
and  many  of  them  are  still  in  existence.  Some 
of  the  chief  are  those  of  Bristol,  Chichester, 
Cheddar,    Edinbur^,    Mallnesbury    and    Win- 

Cnicifiz,  a  cross  bearing  the  figure  of  ChrisL 
It  cannot  be  said  at  what  time  this  emblem  of 
t'le  Christian  faith  began  to  be  used,  either  by 
the  Christian  Church  or  by  individual  Christians. 
A  general  feeling  of  repugnance  toward  the  in- 
strument of  punishment  which,  among  the 
Romans,  was  reserved  only  for  the  most  in- 
famous class  of  criminals,  would  for  a  long 
time  prevent  the  early  Christians  from  rep- 
resenting Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  this  feel- 
ing would  have  to  he  conquered  before  the 
crucifix  could  come  into  use  in  public  wor- 
ship. There  are  certain  remains  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  crucifixes  existed  in  the  be- 
I  of  the  3d  century;  but  it  is  probable 
T  these  were  merely  tokens  of  individual 
piety.  It  is  certain  that  tne  most  ancient  cruci- 
fixes known  to  exist  belong  to  this  class.    Such, 
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for  example  is  flat  painted  in  the  Syriac  evan- 
gdistar^  of  the  year  SS2,  contained  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence;  and  such  also  is 
the  pectoral  cross  of  the  superiors  of  Honza, 
whidi  is  said  to  have  been  a  gift  of  Pope  Gtm;- 
ory  the  Great  to  Theodolinda,  who  founded  the 
cathedral.  Crucifixes  appear  to  have  been  fint 
used  in  public  worship  toward  the  end  of  the 
6th  centunr.  The  most  ancient  example  known 
of  a  crucifix  used  for  this  purpose  is  one  which, 
on  the  testimony  of  Saint  Gfegoiy  iff  Tours, 
was  pointed  in  a  church  at  Narborme.  For  more 
than  100  years  after  this  period  th<7  were  stilt 


rare,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Tnillan  Coun- 
cil, held  at  Constantino^e  in  692,  which  or- 
dained that  historic  painting  should  be  preferred 
to  emblems  or  symbolical  figures,'  that  the 
images  of  Christ  crucified  began  to  multirty. 
As  to  the  manner  of  representing  Christ  on  the 
cross  it  appears  to  be  unquestionable  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  figures  on  the  most  ancient  cruci- 
fixes were  engraved  on  gold,  silver  or  iron 
crosses.  On  the  pectoral  cross  of  Uonza,  how- 
ever, the  figures  are  enameled  on  a  gold  ci>03s. 
At  a  later  period  they  were  painted  on  wood, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  9th  century,  in  the  ponti- 
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flcate  of  Leo  III,  that  dte  figvre  of  Christ  ap- 
pears carved  upon  the  cross  in  bas-relief. 
Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  diat  Christ,  in 
accordance  with  the  Roman  custoni  of  repre- 
sentation, was  crucified  naked,  all  the  most 
ancient  crucifixes,  almost  without  exception, 
represent  him  as  clothed  with  a  tunic  reaching 
down  to  the  feet.  This  practice  lasted  down  to 
the  Sth  centun^  when  i(  began  to  be  niodifie<L 
the  body  of  Christ  being  no  longer  covered 
above  the  loins;  and  at  length  it  Mcame  the 
custom  to  represent  Christ,  as  in  the  crucifixes 
of  the  present  day,  entirely  naked  wi&  the 
exception  of  a  cloth  about  Uie  loins.  Another 
point  in  which  the  andent  crucifixes  differ  from 
modern  ones  is  as  to  whether  Christ  is  repre- 
sented dead  or  alive.  Until  the  llth  century 
he  is  represented  alive:  since  that  period  he  has 
been  represented  as  dead.  The  first  example 
of  Christ  being  represented  as  dead  is  furnished 


tached  to  (be  crucWx  in  several  i^onntries  bfr 
cause  of  its  primitive  emplt^Tnait  having  been 
to  save  the  metal  of  the  crucifix  from  the  per- 
spiration of  the  hands  of  its  carrier.*  (Cahier). 
Many  crucifixes  bear  also  the  inscription 
put  upon  the  cross  by  the  order  of  Pilate,  bat 
this  is  always  founa  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  In  the  Latin 
Church  it  is  frequently  omitted,  but  the  Greek 
Church  has  adhered  more  strictly  to  this  prac- 
tice. Various  accessories  are  idso  sometimes 
found  in  crucifixes,  such  as  figures  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  lamb,  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
Saint  John,  of  the  two  soldiers  —  one  presenting 
the  vinegar  for  Christ  to  drink,  the  other  with 
the  lance  with  which  he  pierced  the  side  of 
Christ;  emblematital  figures  representing  the 
four  evangelists;  angels  in  a  posture  of  adora- 
tion and  certain  sainb. 


Urosses  m  Heraidry  and  Umament'  (in  Burt- 
,ington  Magannt,  London  1914) ;  Biedermann, 
von,  'Die  Kreuze  in  der  Heraldik*  (Dresden 
I87S) ;  Bin^am.  JosOTh,  'Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church'  (London  1846);  Brock, 
Monrant,  'La  Croix  paienne  et  chrttienne* 
(Paris  1881):  Sanson,  E.  von,  <Das  Symbol 
des  Kreuzes  bei  alien  Nationen  und  die  Ent- 
stehung  des  Kreui- symbols  der  christlichen 
Kirche*  (Berlin  18?6) ;  Butther,  E  L.,  'Eariy 
Foims  of  the  Cross  from  Egyptian  Tombs' 
(in  'Andent  Egypt.'  pt.  Ill,  London  1916); 
Buttgcnbach,  'Die  Geschichte  des  Kreuzes  vor 
und  nach  Golgotha'  (Aix-la-Chapelle  1897); 
aarit,  Ridiard  H  'The  Cross  viewed  in  the 
Light  of  Legend,  Tradition,  Prophecy  and  His- 
tory' (in  Americat  Catholic  Qitarierly  Review, 
Philadelphia  1904)  ;  Engles,  'Die  Kreuxigung 
Christ!  in  der  bildenden  Kunst'  (Luxemburg 
1900);  Forrer  and  Mtiller,  'Kreuz  und  Kreui- 
igiing  Christi  in  ihre  Kunstentwidcelung' 
{Strassburg  1893)  ;  Fulda,  'Das  Kreuz  und  die 
Kreuiigung'  (Breslau  1848);  Howenot,  J.,  'Le 
Crudfix  dans  I'histoire  et  dans  I'art,  dans 
Tame  des  Saints  et  dans  noire  vie'  (Lille 
1901);  Martigny,  Joseph  Alexandre,  'Diction- 
naire  des  antiquit^s  chretiennes  —  article  Croix' 
(Paris  1865) ;  MortiUet,  G.  de,  'Le  Stgae  de  la 
croix  avant  le  Christianisme'  (Paris  1866) ; 
Seymour,  Rev.  William  Wood,  'The  Cross  in 


1.  AlUr  < 

by  a  manuscript  tn  the  Laurtntian  Ejbrary  at 
Florence,  belon^ng  to  about  the  year  10S9.  In 
the  earlier  crucifixes,  also,  the  number  of  nails 
t^  which  Christ  is  fixed  to  the  cross  is  four, 
one  through  each  hand  and  each  foot,  while  in 
the  more  modem  ones  there  are  only  three  nails, 
one  foot  being  laid  above  the  other  and  a  single 
nail  driven  through  both. 

Seymour  says :  "In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries 
the  feet  (of  the  crucified  Saviour)  are  fastened 
with,  nails,  the  hands  ouistretchea  as  in  the  act 
of  benediction  or  prayer,  yet  generally  free. 
At  times  this  is  reversed,  the  hands  are  fastened 
and  the  feet,  woundlcss,  arc  supported  on  the 
suppedantum?'  In  the  Greek  and  Russian 
churches  a  form  of  stppedatteuin  is  represented 
as  oblique.  The  reason  giver  is  the  legend  that 
one  foot  of  the  Crucified  One,  when  suffering, 
was  drawn  higher  than  the  other.  'The  name 
tudaHMm  has  been  given  to  the  little  cioth  at- 


Anglo-Saxons'  (New  York  1904);  Stockbauer, 
'Kunstgeschichte  des  Kreuzes*  (SchafHiausen 
1870);  Tyact  Rev.  George  S.,  'The  Cross  in 
Ritual,  Architecture  and  Art'  (London,  n.  d.) ; 
Ward,  Henry  Dana,  'Histoiy  of  the  Cross; 
the  Papwn  Origin  and  Idolatrous  Adoption  and 
Worship  of  the  Image'   (London  1871). 

Cleuent  W.  Coumbe. 
CROSSWBLL,  Edwin,  American  journal- 
ist:  b.  CatskiU,  N.  Y.,  29  May  1797;  d.  Prince- 
ton N.  J.,  13  June  1871.  His  able  management 
of  nis  father's  paper,  the  Catskill  Recorder,  led 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  other  prominent  Demc^- 
crats  to  invite  him  to  become  editor  of  the 
Allony  Argus',  and  also  State  printer  1824.  Dur- 
ing his  30  years'  control  he  made  it  one  of  the 
most  influenlial  Democratic  papers  in  America, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  political  group  known 
as  the  'Albany  R^ency,*  he  preserved  order  in 
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the  paitf  ranks  throngh  the  columns  of  his 
paper.  He  was  a  great  Antagonist  of  Thurlow 
Weed.  His  articles  were  regarded  as  authorita- 
tive and  were  widely  copied.  Subsequently  he 
found  himself  opposed  to  Van  Buren  and  other 
early  friends,  and  leaving  journalism  (1854) 
went  into  business  in  New  York. 

CROSWELL,  Harry,  American  writer  and 
clergyman:  b.  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  16  June 
1778;  d.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  13  March  185a 
He  first  came  into  notice  as  a  Federalist  editor 
of  The  Balance,  a  newspaper  published  in  Hu4- 
son,  N.  y.  (1802),  his  bitter  and  sarcastic  edi- 
torials involving  him  in  numerous  libel  suits. 
Alexander  Hamilton's  Last,  and  one  of  his  fin- 
est, forensic  efforts,  was  made  in  defense  of 
Croswell  in  a  suit  caused  by  an  article  on  Jef- 
ferson. He  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in 
1814,  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1615,  and  remained  there  until 
his  death.  He  published  'Young  Churchman's 
Guide*  (1838);  'Family  Prayer'  (1&43); 
'Memoir  of  Rev.  W.  Croswell'  (1853);  'Guide 
to  the  Holy  Sacrament'   (1857). 

CROTALARIA.  kr&-ta4&'ri-9,  or  RAT- 
TLB-BOX,  a  genus  of  anmial  aod  pervnnisl 
herbs  and  some  shrubby  {rfants  of  the  otural 
order  Legumiitoja.  The  numerous  species  are 
widely  distributed  IQ  the  tropica]  and  temperate 
zones,  in  the  former  of  which  some  of  the  tall 
growmg  straight-stemmed  species  yield  a  tex- 
tile fibre.  The  most  important  of  these  species 
are  C.  juncea,  which  yields  the  Sunn  hemp  of 
India,  and  C.  tenuifolta,  by  some  botanists  con- 
sidered a  variety  oi  the  preceding  species,  whidi 
yields  Tubbkpore  hemp.  These  plants  are 
grown  Uiickly  is  order  to  produce  attenuated 
stems  with  long  strands  of  fibre.  If  sown 
thinly  they  branch  freely.  Several  American 
species  are  reputed  to  cause  trouble  (crotalism) 
to  horses  which  eat  them  too  freely,  A  few 
species  are  cultivated  for  ornament  both  out  of 
doors  and  in  greenhouses.  The  most  popular 
outdoor  species  is  probablv  C.  retusa,  a  hardy 
annual  herb  about  one  and  a  half  feet  tall  and 
bearing  racemes  of  yellow  and  purple  rather 
fragrant  flowers  during  summer. 

CROTALID.ffi,  kre-talt-de,  a  famHy  of 
poisonous  snakes,  the  rattlesnakes  or  pit-vipers. 
It  is  now  reduced  in  classification  to  the  rank 
of  a  sub-family  (Crofalina)  of  the  viper  family 
{Viperida) ,  (Offering  from  typical  vipers  by 
die  presence  of  a  deep  pit,  of  unknown  func- 
tion, between  the  eye  and  flie  nose,  and  l^  the 
possession  by  most  species  of  tail-rattler.  The 
group  is  exclusively  American,  and  includes  the 
rattlesnakes,  copperheads  and  moccasins  (qq.v.). 

CROTHBRS,  Samuel  HcCbord,  American 
elcrjyman  and  essayist :  b.  Oswego,  III.,  7  June 
1857!  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1874 
and  from  the  Union  Theolopcal  Seminary. 
After  holding  several  charges  in  the  West,  Be 
entered  the  Unitarian  ministry  and  removed  to 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  in  1882.  In  1894  he  was  called 
to  the  First  Parish  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where 
he  became  also  one  of  the  preadiers  to  Harvarij 
University.  His  essays  are  humorous  and 
shrewd,  and  he  is  happiest  when  dealing  with 
the  intellectual  weakness  and  frailties  of  the 
time.  His  works  include  'The  Gentle  Reader' 
(1903)  :  'The  Pardoner's  Wallet'  (1905)  ;  'The 
Endless  Life>  (1905)  ;  'By  the  Christmas  Fire' 
(1908);   'Among  Friends'    (1910);   'Humanly 


Speaking'  (1912):  'Three  Lords  oi  Destiny* 
(1913);  'Meditations  on  Votes  tor  Women' 
(1914). 

CROTON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Euphorbiacea,  consisting  of  about  600  species 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in 
America.  Several  are  natives  of  the  United 
States.  C.  tiglium,  an  Asiatic  species,  is  the 
croton-oil  plant  or  physic  nut,  which  yields  the 
iwwerful  purgative  croton  oil.  C.  eleuleria, 
cascarilla  or  sweetwood,  found  in  the  Bahamas, 
and  C.  cascariila,  yield  cascarilla  bark.  The 
plants  commonly  cultivated  in  hothouses  under 
the  name  Croton  belong  to  die  related  genus 
Codiaum. 

CROTON  AQUEDUCT  and  CROTON 
DAU,  an  aqueduct  and  dam  for  many  years  the 
only  means  of  water  supply  for  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  waters  of  Croton  Lake,  an  artificial 
body  of  water  formed  by  damming  the  Croton 
River,  were  first  conveyed  to  the  city  in  1842,  by 
what  is  known  as  the  old  aqueduct,  and  a  new 
Stqueduct  was  opened  in  1890.  The  old  aqueduct 
was  of  masonry  Uned  with  brick,  and  had  a 
cross-section  area  of  53.34  square  feet,  and  A, 
nominal  capacity  of  72,000,000  gallons  per  day. 
On  occasions  it  has  actually  dehvered  95,000,000 
gallons  in  24  hours,  (See  Aqueducts),  The 
new  aqueduct  has  a  cross-section  area  of  155.57 
square  feet,  and  a  flow  capaci^  of  300,000,000 
pilous  per  day.  It  passes  in  its  lower  course 
under  the  northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island 
rising  at  135th  street,  where  a  gatehouse  is  con- 
structed from  which  the  water  is  distributed 
through  12  lines  of  4S-inch  iron  pipe,  four  of 
which  enter  the  reservoir  in  Central  Park. 
Throughout  its  entire  length  this  great  tunnel 
was  blasted  out  of  solid  rock,  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  spots  where  "blow-oft's"  were 
constructed  with  the  object  of  rapidly  emptying 
the  aqueduct — which  here  meets  the  surface  — 
for  the  purpose  of  examination,  repair  or  cleans- 
ing. The  tunnel  is  lined  throughout  widi  brick, 
and  m  one  or  two  places  where  the  rock  has 
been  foimd  imperfect  and  a  leakage  is  possiUe 
an  iron  lining  has  been  added. 

As  early  as  1881  the  question  arose  of  pro- 
viding a  large  water-supply  for  the  future  needs 
of  the  city,  and  a  new  dam  across  the  Croton 
River  was  ultimately  decided  on,  the  contract 
for  the  structure  being  awarded  26  hag.  1892, 
the  work  to  be  completed  1  July  1899.  It  was 
not  finished,  however,  until  1906.  In  1901  the 
dam  was  about  half  completed  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  design  at  that  time  involved  doing 
away  with  the  proposed  earthen  section  of  the 
dam  and  building  the  whole  of  masonry,  except 
a  low  embankment  at  the  south  end  The  dam 
crosses  the  valley  about  tbre^  and  a  fourth  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Croton.  The  first  step 
"  its  construction  was  the  cutting  through  solid 


mt  for  the  dam  was  finished  in  September  1897. 
The  excavation  reached  about  75  feet  below  die 
country  level  at  the  centre  of  the  valley  to  bed- 
rock, and  involved  the  removal  of  l,£21,40O 
cubic  yards  of  earth  and  400,250  cubic  yards  of 
rock.  The  dam  is  1,168  feet  long  and  294  feet 
high,  from  its  foundation,  and  210  feet  above 
the  former  level  of  the  river,  the  width  at  the 
base  being  206  feet,  from  whidh  the  structure 
tapers  to  22  feet  at  the  top.    At  the  north  end 
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of  tbe  dam  is  a  spillway  or  overflow,  1,000  feet 
long,  built  in  continuity  with  the  (Um  and 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  reaching;  up  the  val- 
ley. The  waste  from  this  spillwaj^  is  {fischarKed 
into  a  channel  50  feet  wide  at  its  upper  end 
and  125  feet  at  the  lower  end,  cut  into  the 
solid  rock.  At  the  southern  end  the  masonry 
of  the  old  aqueduct  runs  through  the  dam.  This 
great  mass  of  masonry  forms  the  largest  and 
most  expensive  dam  ever  constructed  on  this 
continent  and  Its  height  is  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Shoshone  irrigation  dam  (324  feet), 
which,  however,  contains  less  than  half  the  mass 
of  the  Croton  dam.  The  steam  and  machinery 
equipment  equaled  that  of  an  ordinary  railroad, 
for  oesides  the  many  hoists  and  derricks,  there 
were  used  several  miles  of  tracks  and  11  loco- 
motives of  the  dinky  type  and  282  cars  in  haul~ 
ing  earth  and  stone,  besides  39  steam  boilers  and 
51  hoisting  engines.  The  new  dam  increased 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  city  water  supply  by 
30,000,000,000  gallons.  The  old  Croton  dam  im- 
pounded 2,000,000,000  gallons  in  a  lake  Syi  miles 
long  and  covering  500  acres.  This  old  dam  now 
lies  30  feet  below  the  level  of  the  new  lake. 
The  new  dam  forms  a  lake  193^  mites  long 
covering  3,425  acres.  The  watershed  of  the 
Croton  River  Vallw  has  an  area  of  about  340 
square  miles.  In  this  area  there  are  a  dozen 
or  more  reserve  dams  aaxiliary  to  the  Croton 
dam,  and  these  impound  a  total  of  67,952,000,000 
gallons,  making  the  capacity  of  the  Croton  sys- 
tem close  to  100,000,000,000  gallons.  The  in- 
take from  the  brge  new  reservoir  is  from  the 
tipper  gatehouse  where  there  are  22  gates  each 
supplied  with  charcoal-filters  through  which  the 
water  must  oass  before  it  is  turned  into  the 
aqueducts.  These  intakes  have  a  capacity  o£ 
400,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

CROTON  BUG.    See  Cockboacb. 

CROTON  OIL,  a  fixed  oil  expressed  fnom 
the  seed  of  Croton  Tigtium,  (See  Cboton). 
The  seeds  have  been  used  in  medicitK  for  i. 
great  many  years.  The  oil  is  a  thick,  viscid, 
pale  yeilowisa  or  brownish-yellow  liquid,  hav- 
mg  a  slight  fatty  odor  and  an  acrid  bumiu 
taste.  Its  solubility  is  like  that  of  simiktr  fixed 
oils.  Its  composition  is  extremely  complex,  but 
the  active  principle  is  chiefly  a  glyceride  of  cro- 
tonolcic  acid ;  this  makes  it  an  extremely  power- 
ful irritant,  and  administered  to  the  sldn  it 
causes  vesication  and  pustulation.  Given  in- 
ternally it  is  a  very  active,  drastic  purgative 
tuid  is  used  practically  only  in  obstinate  cases  of 
constipation  and  for  the  insane,  who  refuse  to 
take  internal  medication.  It  should  be  adminis- 
tered very  sparii^ly,  as  five  drops  have  been 
Imown  to  cause  severe  poisoning. 

CROTON  RIVER,  river  in  New  York 
frfiich  rises  in  Dutchess  County,  runs  south 
through  Putnam  County  and  southwest  through 
Westchester  County,  emptying  into  the  Hudson 
at  Croton  Point,  32  miles  north  of  New  York. 
Its  len^h  is  nearly  60  miles.  It  supplies  the 
city  with  water  through  the  Croton  aqueduct 
(q.v.).  The  area  of  the  Croton  watershed  is 
about  362  squar*  miles  above  the  new  Croton 
dam.  Within  this  area  are  about  30  lakes  and 
ponds,  many  of  which  are  utilized  as  natural 
storage  basins.  Along  the  course  of  the  river 
the  following  reservoirs  are  situated :  the  Boyd's 
Comers,  the  Middle  Branch,  the  East  Branch, 
the  Uticus,  the  Carmel  and  the  new  Crotoa 


For  many  years  New  Yoric  (i.e.,  the  presem 
Borougfi  of  Manhattan)  was  dependent  chieBy 
upon  this  source  for  its  water  supply.  For  an 
account  of  the  city's  enlarged  water-supply  sys- 
tem see  Ckoton  Aqueduct. 

CROTONA,  luly,  a  Greek  repubUc  b 
Magna  Grsecia  or  South  Italy,  founded  about 
700  B.C.  Livy  gives  the  circumference  of  the 
ci^  of  Crotona  at  12  miles.  Tbis  city  was 
famous  for  produdng  the  strongest  athletes, 
among  them  the  celebrated  Milo.  It  is  still 
more  celebrated  as  the  city  where  Pythagoras 
settled  between  540  and  530  b.c,  and  where  he 
tai^t  Milo  was  one  of  his  disciples.  After 
the  destruction  of  Sybaris  (510  b.c)  the 
Pythagoreans  were  expelled.  The  city  was  cap- 
tured by  Dionysius  the  Elder  of  Syracuse  and 
later  by  Agauocles  and  in  the  war  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  was  plundered  and 
nearly  destroyed.  It  suffered  severely  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  was  for  three  years 
the  winter  quarters  of  Hannibal,  Under  the 
Romans  Crotona  was  notorious  for  its  luxury 
and  dissoluteness.  Crotona  is  the  modem 
Gobronc,  and  the  rains  of  the  ancient  town  are 
atiU  to  be  seen  above  Capo  della  Colomia.  Pop. 
(coDuuune)  about  9,000. 

CROTOPHAOA,  kr5-tera-ga,  a  genus  of 
birds,  the  typical  one  of  the  sub-family  Crolo- 
pkagitug.  The  bill  is  greatly  compressed,  and 
die  ridge  of  flie  upper  mandible  teeled.  The 
species  are  found  in  South  America.  C.  am 
is  the  ani  or  anno  so  called  by  ihe  Latin  races 
of  South  America,  the  razor-billed  blackbird  of 
Jamaica,  called  also  the  savannah  bird  and  the 
great  blackbird.  It  feeds  on  small  lizards,  in- 
sects and  seeds.  It  lives  in  flocks,  and  when 
one  inftividual  is  slain  the  rest  gather  again 
almost  at  the  same  spot  Several  females  are 
said  to  use  the  same  nest 

CROUCH,    Frederick    NichoUa,'~  English 


l£d.,  10  Aug.  1896.  He  played  the  violoncello  it 
Queen  Adelaide's  private  band  and  later  was 
principal  violinist  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In 
partnership  with  others  be  established  a  large 
rolling  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  and 
patented  the  engraving  process  known  as  zincog- 
raphy. He  composed  100  songs,  including  the 
famous  'Kathleen  Mavoumeen.>  In  1849 
Crouch  visited  New  York  and  played  in  the 
orchestra  at  Astor  Place  Opera  House;  taught  . 
music  in  Portland,  Me.,  1850-56.  He  fought  oo 
the  Confederate  side  in  the  Civil  War.  He  also 
composed  two  operas,  'Sir  Roger  de  Coverley* 
and  'The  Fifth  of  November  167D.> 

CROUP,  a  term  popularly  used  for  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  which  have  been  more  specifi- 
cally defined.  It  is  in  reality  a  symptom  present 
in  a  large  number  of  diseases  or  disorders  of 
the  latynx,  which  are  spasmodic  or  inflamma- 
tory. Croup  occurs  mostly  in  children  and  is 
characterised  by  the  peculiar  strident  soimd, 
sometimes  a  distinct  cough,  which  accompanies 
inspiration  or  expiration  due  to  interference 
with  the  passage  of  air  throu^  the  vocal  cords 
because  of  spasm,  inflammation  or  growth  af- 
fecting the  larynx,  vocal  cords  or  adjacent  tis- 
sues. The  term  has  been  popularly  used  to 
denote  a  diphtheritic  laryngitis  (acute  mem- 
branous laryngitis),  which  however,  belongs 
distinctly  to  that  disease.  (See  Diphthesia). 
It  is  also  used  generally  tor  acute  catarrhal 
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croni^  ^umodic  anvp,  laiyngiti]  

This  is  common  to  chikihoDd  ajid  amy  follow  * 
slil^t  corysa,  dietetic  disturbattoei  or  sometimes 
comes  on  without  any  apparent  premonitory 

symptoms.  The  attack  comes  on  suddenly  and 
usually  at  night.  The  resfMration  is  obstructed 
and  consecjuently  labored  with  a  peculiar  stri- 
dent inspiration  and  there  may  be  extreme 
cyanosis.  There  is  a  loud  metallic  cough.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  rapid  and  there  is  usually  a 
marked  rise  in  temperature.  The  attack  lasts 
several  hours  when  the  child  gradually  becomes 
easier  and  falls  asleep.  The  attack  may  be  re- 
peated several  successive  nights  after  which  a 
slight  catarrh  remains  for  a  week  or  two  and 
then  disap^ars.  The  most  efEecdve  means  of 
treatment  is  by  the  use  of  Steam  inhalations 
with  warmth  and  rest  in  bed.  Occasionally  in 
more  severe  cases  othermeansof  treatment  may 
also  be  used.    Atthougfa  the  attacks  are  frt- 

Xiently  very  alarming  fatality  is  extremely  rare, 
ttenlion   should   be   given  to   certain  prophy- 


but  the  child  ^ouM  not  be  kept  ir 
atmosphere  or  one  deprived  of  some  amomt  of 
moisture.  The  condition  of  the  tonsils  and 
adenoids  should  be  ascertained  as  these  wiH 
often  be  found  enlar^d.  Tbece  is  also  an  acute 
simple  laryi^tis  which  is  more  serious  bnt  less 
frequent  than  laiTngitis  stridulosa.  It  is  oftea 
associated  with  infectious  diseases  of  childhood 
or  with  coryza  or  inltammatian  of  some  adjacent 
portion  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Kecoveiy  is 
usual  in  a  'few  days  or  two  weeks:  Sometmiea 
the  inflammatory  process  extends  to  the  bron- 
chial tubes  or  even  develops  into  bronchopneu- 
monia. A  laryngospasm,  known  as  laryngis- 
mus stridulus  (cerebral  croup),  occurs  chiefly 
in  infants  under  18  months  of  age  who  are 
rachitic  or  have  a  tendency  to  convulsions.  It 
manifests  itself  in  a  sudden  attack  of  apnixa 
followed  by;  a  protracted  crowing  inspiration 
and  ending  in  c^ng  and  fretfulness  with  per- 
haps a  general  convulsion. 


plumage  is  dense,  soft  and  lustrous,  generally 
dark,  hut  sometimes  of  gay  colors.  They  are 
very  omnivorous,  and  remarkable  for  their  in- 
telligence. The  family,  widely  diffused  over 
the  world,  includes  the  common  crow,  type  of 
the  CoTvida;  and  the  raven,  the  fish  crow,  the 
rook,  the  jay  and  the  magpie.  The  common 
crow  of  North  America,  Cotvus  americanits 
(Audubon),  is  about  20  inches  long,  and  the 
wings  about  12  inches.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
gre^rious  and  predatory  habits.  The  bill  is 
straight,  convex  and  compressed.  The  nostrils 
are  pdaced  at  the  base  of  tJie  bill,  and  are  panta- 
lous;  the  tongue  short,  and  bifid  at  the  tip-  the 
toes  are  serrated  almost  to  the  base,  and  the 
middle  one  is  the  longest ;  the  wings  sulxlon- 
gated  and  acute,  and  the  tail  composed  of  12 
feathers.  They  pair  in  March;  the  old  repair 
their  nests,  the  young  frame  new  ones ;  but  tncy 
are  such  thieves  that  while  the  one  is  fetching 
materials  the  other  must  keep  watch  to  prevent 
the  rising  fabric  from  being  plundered  W  their 
neighbors.  As  soon  as  me  nest  is  finished 
and  the  eegs  produced  (five,  bluish  green,  with 
dark  blotcties).  the  male  takes  upon  himself  the 
care  of  ptovioing  for  his  mate,  which  he  con- 
tinues during  the  whole  period  of  incubation. 
They  frequent  the  same  rookeries  for  years,  but 
allow  no  intruders  into  their  community^  They 
are  omnivorous  and  feed  largely  upon  insects 
and  small  animals  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on 

ein  and  seeds,  whence  they  have  sometimes 
n  supposed  injurious  to  the  farmer ;  but  they 
amply  repay  him  for  what  they  take  by  destroy- 
ing Oie  vermin  in  his  fields.  The  fish  crow 
(CoTvus  ossifragua)  is  a  closely  similar  but 
somewhat  smaller  species,  chiefly  maritime  <" 
the  eastern  United  States,  but  found  for  a  ci 


from  the  more  general  conditions  already  de- 
scribed. They  call  attention  to  the  presence  of 
a  neurotic  diathesis  which  determines  such  a 
mode  of  response  by  which  the  infant  seeks  to 
express  the  lack  of  conformity  between  its 
individual  power  seeking  and  the  demands  of 
environment.  Diphtheritic  laryngitis  represents 
such  a  reaction  upon  the  level  of  physicochemi- 
cal  activity  and  nas  therefore  found  its  place 
among  the  distinctly  infectious  conditions. 
Laryngitis  stridulus  also  manifests  disturbance 
of  die  vegetative  nervous  functions.  In  all  of 
these  forms  the  psychogenic  factor  finds  its 
separate  mode  of  control.  This  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  as  the  tendencj-  toward 
diese  forms  of  reaction  diminish,  thumb-suck- 
ing, entiresis  or  other  psychoneurotic  manifesta- 
tions become  substituted  for  these  more  acute 
symptoms. 

Surra  Ely  JvjLim. 
CROW.  The  crow  family  (.Corvida'i,  order 
Piusertt,    comprises   birds   that  have   a  strong      _._^_...         __ 
Mil,  compressed  toward  the  points,  and  covered      tribes.     In  lanj 
at  the  base  with  stiff,  bristly  feadiers,  which 
advance  so  far  as  to  conceal  the  nostrib.    The 


with  that  bird,  so  that  it  is  very  commonly  over- 
looked. In  India  tliere  is  a  hooded  crow,  also 
of  the  genus  Cortna. 

CROW-BLACKBIRD,  the  name  of  cer- 
bin  American  birds  of  the  genus  Quijcaliu, 
family  Iclerida  or  hang-nests.  The  great  crow- 
blackbird,  or  grackle,  Q.  major,  found  in  the 
Southern  States,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
Is  16  inches  long,  and  of  a  glossy  black  plumage. 
The  female  is  of  a  light  brown  above  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  pi^rple  grackle,  lesser  or 
common  crow-blackbirt^  Q.  qniscula,  is  similar 
in  color  to  the  preceding,  but  snuller.  They 
reach  the  Middle  States  of  the  United  States 
from  the  South  in  flocks  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  build  in  April  in  swamp-busnes  and 
trees.  In  their  first  .arrival  they  feed  upon  in- 
sects, but  afterward  oomnrit  great  ravages  upon 
the  young  com.     In  November  they  fly  south 


CROW  INDIANS  or  CROWS,  or  AB- 
SORUQITE  or  ASAROKA,  a  tribe  of  the 
Sioux  division  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
They  are  named  after  a  species  of  hawk,  not 
after  the  bird  commonly  called  the  crow.  They 
belong  to  the  linguistic  stock  included  under  the 
name  Siouan  Indians  and  are  of  the  same  family 
as  the  Dakotas.    After  1750  they  remained  at 

feace  with  both  their  neighbors  and  the  whites, 
requentiy    furnishing    troops    against    hostile 


'?s?. 


they  resemble 
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widi  sodal  mage»  dt^tendent  on  Ac  father's 
dan.  They  haa  a  senes  of  -ungraded  military 
societies,  and  a  strange  ceremony  of  planting 
the  sacred  tobacco.  It  was  common  for  them 
to  be  engaged  at  war  with  other  tribes  of  the 
same  family.  When  the  explorers  Lewis  and 
Clark  visited  the  Crows,  they  fouad  the  tribe 
divided  into  four  groups  or  'bands.*  Brown 
located  them  on  the  Yellowstone  River  in  1817, 
suid  in  1842  thej^  were  reported  by  the  govern- 
ment agents  as  inhabiting  the  land  around  the 
head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone.  They  were 
then  4,000  in  number.  Later  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  reservatioD  in  Montana.  Pop.  2,287. 
Consult  Curtis,  'The  North  American  Indian' 
(Vol.  IX.  Cambriftee  1909);  Lowie.  'Social 
Life  of  die  Crow  Indians'  (New  York  1912) ; 
id.,  'Societies  of  the  Crow,  Hidasta  and  Uan- 
dan  Indians'  (ib.  1913). 

CROWBBRSY  (Emfetrvm'},  a  genus  of 
low-growing  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  family 
Embeiracea.  The  few  species  are  character- 
ized by  small,  crowded,  evergreen  leaves,  incon- 
spicuous blossoms,  and  globular,  usually  black, 
edible  berries,  with  6  to  10  bony  seeds  in  a 
sli^tly  acid,  very  juicy  pulp.  They  are  natives 
of  cold,  northern  climates  (one  in  South 
Amervc^),  and  are  sometimes  used  for  maldnga 
fermented  beverage.  As  dessert  fruit  they 
have  little  value,  but  they  are  eaten  in  northern 
Europe,  where  they  are  regarded  as  a  scorbutic 
and  diuretic.  Crows  are  especially  fond  of 
them,  hence  the  name.  The  i^ants  are  often 
used  for  ornament  in  rockeries  where  the  soil 
IS  moist  and  peaty  or  sandy. 


12  Dec.  1910.  He  studied  painting  in  die  atelier 
of  Paul  Delaroche  in  Paris,  and  went  with  that 
artist  to  Rome  in  1844.  Acting  as  amanuensis  to 
William  M.  Thackeray,  he  visited  the  United 
States  in  1852-53.  He  was  elected  an  assodate 
of  the  RoW  Academy  in  1876,  and  an  academi- 
cian in  1S8S.  Among  his  paintings  are  'Gold- 
smidi's  Mourners'  (1863);  'Blue  Coat  Sub- 
jects' {1872)-  'French  Savants  in  Egypt' 
(1875);  'The  Rehearsal'  (1876);  'Sanctuaiy'; 
'Prayer' ;  and  'Bridal  ProcesMon  at  St.  Uaclou, 
Rouen'  (1877);  'School  Treat'  (1878);  'Blue 
Coat  Boys  Returning  from  Their  Holiday' ; 
'Marat:  13  July  1793';  'The  Queen  of  die 
May>  (1879);  'Queen  Eleanor's  Tomb'  and 
'Forfeits'  in  1880;  'Sandwiches'  and  'Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Spectator  at  West- 
minster Abbey'  (1881)  ;  'How  Happy  Could  I 
Be  with  Eitherl'  and  'The  Defense  of  London 
in  1643,'  exhibited  in  1882;  'Old  Porch,  Eve>~ 
ham'  (1884).  He  published  'With  Thackeray 
in  America'  (1893);  and  'Haunts  and  Homes 
of  Thackeray'   (1897). 

CROWE,  SiH  Joieph  Archer,  English  his- 
torian of  art  and  miscellaneous  writer :  b.  Lon- 
don, 20  Oct.  1825;  d.  Baden,  6  SepL  1896.  He 
was  lon^  eminent  as  a  journalist,  and  for  a  time 
served  in  the  British  diplomatic  service.  His 
celebrity  rests  mainly  on  the  histories  of  p^t- 
ing  in  Ilaly  (1864-71J,  the  most  important  work 
on  this  subject,  wntten  in  collaboration  with 
G.  B.  Cavalcaselle  (q.v.).  He  also  published 
other  volumes  on  art  subjects. 


Somerset,  9  Feb.  1829.  He  was  Ae  atttfaor  of 
'Lewesdon  Hill,'  a  descriptive  poem,  praised 
by  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Mooie  (1788)  ; 
'Tieadse  on  English  Versificatiui'  (18^),  etc 

CROWELL,  Edward  Panon,  American 
educator:  b.  Essex,  Mass.,  1830;  d.  Amherst, 
Mass.,  1911.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege 1853;  was  tutor  there  185S-S6;  professor  of 
German  1858-64:  and  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature  1858  hll  his  death.  He  edited  many 
Latin  classics,  such  as  'De  Senectute'  and  'De 
Amicitia'  of  Cicero  (1871),  the  'De  OfiBcus' 
of  Ocero  (1873),  and  his  'De  Oratore'  (187^  ; 
'Selections  from  the  I-atin  Poets,  Catullus,  Ti- 
bullus,  Propertius,  ett'  (18S2),  and  with  Rich- 
ardson, translated  Herman  Bender's  'Brief  His- 
tory of  Roman  Literature*  (1880);  and  wrote 
<A  Oue  to  the  Prose  Writings  of  die  Silver 
Age'  (1897). 

.  CROWELL,  John  Ftanklin,  Americaa 
eeoBOffiiat :  b.  Yorl^  Pa.,  1  Nov.  IS57.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  ui  1S83,  and  'studied  also  at 
Columbia  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
was  principal  of  Schuylkill  Sesninaryj  Fred- 
ericksburg, Pa.,  for  several  years;  president  of 
Trinity  diilcge,  N.  C  (1887-94);  head  of  die 
department  of  economics  and  sociology  at  Smith 
College  (1895-97);  and  in  1900-04  an  ejqtert 
for  me  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
writing  one  of  the  19  volumes  issued.  He  was 
also  expert  on  internal  commerce  for  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department  In 
1906  he  became  editor  of  die  Wall  Street  Jtmr- 
ttal.  New  Yoric,  and  in  1910-11  was  president 
of  die  American  Civic  Alliance.  He  is  now  an 
executive  officer  of  the  New  York  Chamher 
of  Commerce.  He  has  published  'Taxation  in 
the  American  Colonies' ;  'The  Logical  Process 
of  Social  Development';  'Trusts  and  Competi- 
tion' (1915);  'The  Distribution  of  Farm  Pro- 
duce in  the  United  States' ;  'Report  to  the  War 
Defortment  on  Deepening  the  Mississippi 
River'  (1903)  ;  and  many  contributions  to  the 
Mofilhty  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
of  the  Uniled  Slates. 

CROWPIELD,  Christoplier,  a  pseudonym 
sometimes  used  by  Harriet  Beedier  Stowe. 

CROWFOOT,  or  BUTTERCXJP,  common 
names  of  the  genus  Ranuncutut,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  natural  order  Rananculacea  or 
crowfoot  family.  The  genus  has  over  200 
species,  widely  distributed  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  and  on  the  mountain-tops 
of  the  tro^ncs.  The  plants  of  the  genus  are  both 
aquatic  and  terrestrial,  and  are  generally  classed 
as  useless  weeds.  The  name  buttercup  is 
populariy  a^iplied  in  the  United  States  to  tnose 
species  with  lange  flowers  and  divided  leaves. 
"The  buttercup  is  called  •craiy"  by  the  rustics  of 
central  England,  who  believe  that  its  smell  will 
cause  madness. 

CROWLAND,  or  CROYLAND,  Engfand, 
town  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  ei^t  miles  north- 
east of  Peterborough;  popL  about  2,800.  It  is 
in  the  Fen  country,  and  consists  of  four  prin- 
cipal streets,  at  the  intersection  of  which  is  a 
very  curious  andent  triangular  bridge.  On  one 
of  the  wings  of  this  is  a  dibpidated  statue,  at- 
tributed to  the  9th  century,  and  supposed  to  be 
that  either  of  Alfred  or  Ethelbald,  king  of 
Mcrda.  The  only  other  remarkable  edifice  is 
(he  rutoed  abbey  of  Crowland  founded  in  714 
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and  rebuilt  about  1112,  the  north  aisk  of  wfaicb 
forms  the  parish  church.  InguJphus,  to  whom 
a  history  of  the  abbey  of  Crowland,  first  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1596,  afterward  at  Oxford 
in  1684,  has  erroneously  been  attributed,  was 
abbot  of  Crowland  from  1075  tiU  1109.  Pop. 
2.6B3. 

CROWLBT,  La.,  town  and  county-seat  of 
Acadia  Parish,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
i.ouisian3  Wcsteni  r^lroads,  about  135  miles 
northwest  of  New  Orleans,  and  45  miles  from 
the  Gulf.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rice  district,  and 
nearby  are  oil  fields.  Rice-milling  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry.  A  rice-growing;  experiment  sta- 
tion was  established  here  under  State  and 
Federal  control.  Settle^l  aboirt  188?,  Crowley 
was  inoorporated  two  years  later  and  grew 
rapidly.  The  eovenmient  is  administered  ay  a 
mayor,  el ectea  biennially,  and  a  council.  The 
town  contains  an  Odd  Fellows'  Home  and  owns 
the  electric  plant,  sewerage  system  and  water- 
works.   Pop.  5,099. 

CROWN,  an  official  or  symbolical  onu- 
ment  worn  on  the  head,  now  the  symbol  of 
royalty.  At  first  it  had  no  regal  significance  and 
was  nothing  more  than  a  garbnd  of  leaves  or 
flowers  bestowed  on  athletes.  Later  it  was 
made  of  gold  and  was  bestowed  on  dtisens 
deserving  well  of  their  country. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  crowns  became  exclu- 
uvel^  appropriated  to  the  royal  and  iliu>erial 
dignity ;  ue  coronets  of  nobles  were  only  borne 
in  their  coats  of  arms.  It  is,  however,  with  the 
eastern  diadem  rather  than  with  the  classc 
corona  that  the  crown  as  a  symbol  of  rc^ohy  is 
cotmected;  indeed,  it  was  only  introduced  as 
such  a  symbol  by  Alexander  &e  Great,  who 
followed  the  Perstan  usage.  The  English  crown 
has  been  gradually  built  up  from  the  plain 
circlet  with  points.  This  form  was  elaborated 
and  jeweled,  and  finally  arched  in  with  jeweled 
bands  (diadems)  surmounted  by  the  cross  and 
mound.  As  at  present  existing  the  crown  of 
England  is  a  gold  circle,  adorned  widi  pearis 
and  precious  stones,  and  bearing  alteniately 
four  crosses^  patties  and  four  fleurs-de-lis. 
From  the  top  of  the  crosses  rise  imperial 
arches,  closing  under  a  mound  and  cross.  The 
whole  covers  a  crimson  velvet  cap  with  an 
ermine  border.  The  Scottish  crown  consists  of 
a  jeweled  and  enameled  circle  of  gold,  support- 
ing 10  fleurs-de-lis  and  10  crosses  fleury  in 
ahemation.  Each  of  the  crosses  is  adorned  with 
a  diamond  and  ^rls,  and  from  them  rise  four 
gold  arches,  dosng  under  a  mound,  which  bears 
a  pearl-bedecked  cross  pattie.  The  royal  crown 
of  France  is  a  circle  ornamented  with  eight 
fleurs-de-lis,  from  which  rise  as  many  quarter- 
drcles  closing  under  a  double  fleur-de-lis.  Hie 
Austrian  crown  is  a  sort  of  cleft  tiara, 

2.  The  terra  crown  is  used  figuratively  for 
the  royal  power,  in  contradistinction  either  to 
the  person  of  the  monarch  or  to  the  body  of  the 
nation,  with  its  representatives,  interests,  etc 
Thus,  in  modern  times,  the  word  crown  is  used 
to  express  the  ri^ts  and  prerogatives  of  the 
monarch  considered  as  a  part  of  the  state,  which 
include!*  all  powers  — the  legislative,  judicial, 
etc.  Thus  the  Crown  domains  are  distinguished 
from  the  state  or  national  domains. 

3.  In  architecture,  crown  denotes  the  upper- 
most member  of  a  cornice;  the  corona;  also  a 
sort    of    ornamental    structure    surmounting  & 


tower  and  formed  I^  flying  buttresses  meeting 
together  at  to^. 

4.  In  English  monej^  the  crown  is  a  coii^ 
worth  five  shillings,  or  $122. 

See     Cbowns     and     Coronets;     Comna; 

WS£ATHS. 

CROWH  COLONIES.  British  colonies 
arc  officially  divided  into  three  classes;  those 
coming  under  this  head  are  colonies  whidi  were 
ceded  or  conquered,  and  where  the  Crown,  i.e., 
the  home  government,  has  the  entire  control  of 
legislation  and  of  the  officials,  such  as  Gibraltar. 
A  special  department  of  die  Colonial  oflice  b 
London  deals  with  the  administrative  and  po- 
litical work  of  the  Crown  colonies  and  pro- 


CROWN-GALL,  a  disease  of  many  fruit 
and  forest  trees  usually  caused  by  Bactfrivm 
tumifacitHt,  which  obtains  entrance  usually  at 
the  juncture  of  the  roots  and  the  trunk  (the 
crown),  but  sometimes  appears  upon  the  roots. 
In  young  trees  the  galls  are  often  haK  an  inch 
in  diameter,  cotored  like  the  roots  or  darker, 
soft  and  composed  of  amarently  unorganized 
tissue,  but  in  old  trees  they  frequently  show 
concentric  rings  and  may  become  several  inches 
in  diameter.  In  EurcHM,  America  and  New 
Zealand,  where  this  disease  is  known,  con- 
sideraUe  damage  has  been  reported,  even  whole 
orchards  being  destroyed  by  the  fungus.  The 
only  remedy  thought  to  be  of  service  is  the 
annual  removal  ot  the  galls  and  the  cover- 
ing of  the  wounds  with  thickened  Bordeaux 


CROWH  GLASS,  very  hard  and  dear, 
made  almost  entirely  of  sand  and  alkali  and  a 
little  lime,  without  lead  or  any  metallic  oxide 
except  a  very  small  quantity  of  manganese,  and 
sometimes  of  cobalt  The  original  balloon  is 
flattened,  crown-stiaped.  A  steel  rod  tip^d 
with  molten  ^ss  is  now  attached  opposite  to 
the  blowpipe  which  latter  is  then  removed.  By 
raindfy  revolving  the  rod  on  a  lioritontal  axil 
oti^site  the  large  opening  of  the  glass  furnace, 
the  mass  of  glass  softens  and  spreads  out  into 
a  dis<L  thick  at  the  centre  and  thinning  toward 
the  edges.  The  limit  o£  the  diameter  of  these 
discs  is  about  four  feet  Crown  glass  is  used 
in  connection  with  flint-glass  for  optical  instni- 
ments,  in  order  to  destroy  the  diwreeable  effect 
of  the  aberration  of  colors.  This  important 
discovery  t:^  Dollond,  who  turned  it  to  admir- 
able account  in  the  achromatic  telescope^  was 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection  by  Reichet^ 
bach.  This  glass  is  much  used  for  windows, 
especially  for  ari  work,  where  its  peculiarly 
brilliant  surface  makes  it  most  acceptable.  See 
Glass,  Vabicties  of. 

CROWN  LANDS,  English,  tenitoriu  in 
die  British  Isles  formerly  the  private  property 
of  the  sovereign.  Since  George  III,  however, 
every  British  monarch  has  on  accession  sur*- 
renaered  the  Crown  lands  to  be  disposed  of  by 
Parliament  The  income  from  them,  tike  tli£ 
other  revenues  of  the  state,  are  now  devoted, 
to  the  public  service.  The  adminbtration 
thereof  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of 
woods,  forests  and  land  revenues.  The  produce 
for  1915-16  amounted  to  $3,912,720,  of  which 
sum  $2,750,000  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
Before  the  Norman  conquest  (1066)  all  the 
so-called  folk-land  gradually  became  terra 
rtgU  or  king's  land.    The  confiscations  of  Wtl- 
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._.  .  their    redistribution    a.mong:    the 

Idng'a  followers  so  reduced  them  again  that 
an  Act  of  Resumption  was  passed  under  Henry 
III,  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II  an  act 
was  in  force  prohibiting  the  alienation  of  Crown 
Iwids.'The  Wars  of'the  Roses  and  the  confisca- 
tions of  Heniy  Vlfl  enhuged  the  possessions  b^ 
forfeiture  and  seizun:,  but  the  necessities  of 
James  I  and  Charles  I  compiled  the  disposal  of 
&e  whole  estates.  These  were  partially  re- 
oovered  at  the  Restoration  by  the  sales  being 
declared  void.  An  important  oonstitutional 
«Sect  was  produced  by  the  wholesale  grantine 
away  of  the  Crown  lands;  being  thus  deprived 
of  a  private  income,  the  monarch  had  perforce 
to  apply  to  Pariiamcnt  and  the  nation  for  his 
income,  which  wnff  not  infrequently  granted 
only  on  condition  of  good  government.  The 
cxtravagEuce  of  William  III  led  to  an  act  being 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1702-14) 
Dy  which  further  alienation  was  greatly  .ducked, 
but  in  1800  the  act  was  declared  not  to  a(>pty 
to  tho  private  properly  of  the  sovereign  acquired 
by  purchase  or  inheritance  from  any  person 
other  than  a  sovereign  of  England.  In  1910  the 
Civil  Lilt  of  the  king  was  fixed  (after  the  usual 
(onendcr  of  hcnoitary  revenues,  i.e.,  the 
Crown  lands)  at  $2,3504»- 

CROWN  POINT,  a  town  in  Essex  County. 
N.  Y.,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Chan^jlain^ 
on  the  Barge  Canal  and  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad,  UO  miles  northeast  cf 
Albany.  It  has  a  large  park,  a  library  and 
chapel  and  a  memorfal  lighthouse  erected  to 
Samtiel  de  Champlain.  The  town  manufactures 
building  materials,   sashes   and   doors   and  has 

Sr  mills,  grain  elevators  and  a  creamery. 
>wn  Point  was  first  visited  by  Champlain, 
who  fought  and  defeated  the  Iroquois  there. 
In  1714  it  became  an  important  English  trading 
station.  This  place,  because  of  its  location  near 
a  narrowing  of  the  lake,  was  called  Poinle  i  la 
Chevehirt  (Scalp  Point)  by  the  French,  Crown 
Point  by  the  English.  In  1726  the  French  es- 
tablished a  post  oi^posite,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Jake;  they -withdrew  in  fear  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  1531,  the  governor  of  Canada  built  a 
fort  there  which  they  called  Fort  Frederic  In 
1755  at  the  opening  of  the  final  contest,  an 
expedition  against  Fort  Fridiric  was  t^anned 
by  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  and 
led  forward  by  Sir  William  Johnson ;  but 
it  got  no  farther  than  Fort  Edward,  and  ended 
in  the  bloody  drawn  battle  of  Lake  George 
(q.v.).  In  1756  the  French  built  TiconderoKa 
farther  down,  on  the  isthmus  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  (jeorge;  this,  left  Crown 
Point  H  second  instead  of  first  line  of  defense, 
but  the  two  were  the  chief  French  frontier  posts 
through  the  war.  In  1756  an  expedition  from 
Albany  against  them  was  undertaken,  but  came 
to  nothing:  in  1757  Maj.  Robert  Rogers' 
fanners  attacked  them,  in  numerous  raiding 
parties.  In  1759  they  were  captured  by  Amherst, 
Crown'  Point  being  abandoned  as  soon  as  Ticon- 
deroga  was  taken.  Both  posts  were  kept  up 
by  the  British,  and  ai  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevo- 
Ititionary  War  were  the  first  thought  of  the 
colonists,  to  open  the  route  to  Canada  and  seiie 
the  stores  they  contained.  On  10  May,  while 
Arnold  and  Ethan  Allen  took  Ticonderoga,  S^th 
Wamer  captured  Crown  Ptrint,  with  oVer  2TO 


cannon  and  -, 

present  village  o  _ 

below  the  point  and  the  old  fort.  The  erounds 
containing  the  ruins  of  Fort  Fr6diric  and  Crown 
Point  were  presented  to  New  York  Slate  for  a 
public  park  In  1910. 

CROWN  POINT,  Ind,  the  county-seat  of 
Lake  County,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the 
State,  on  the  Erie  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Gncinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  railroads,  about  40 
miles  southeast  from  Chicago  ana  15  miles 
south  of  Lake  Michigan.  Among  the  note- 
worthy features  are  the  county  jail  and 
almshouse,  the  juvenile  home  for  delinquents 
and  the  Omegie  library.  The  town  has  grain 
elevators,  wagon  works,  iron-works  and  a  shirt 
factory.    Pop.  2,526. 


14  March  1843;  d.  27  May  1908.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
186i3,  and  participated  in  both  attacks  on  Fort 
Fisher  in  the  Qvil  War,  Later  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  During  the  war  with  Spain 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Strategy.  In 
1900  he  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral ;  commander 
European  squadron  190Z-O3;  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Naval  Stiutegy,  and.retired  20  March 
1903. 


f-adtutcd  at  Harvard  1866;  spent  11  years  in 
urope  Studying  art  under  Rowbotham,  Cou- 
ture and  Caband,  his  first  exhibited  work  ap- 
pearing in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1878,  He  was 
instmctor  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
1879-85,  after  which  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  president  of  the  Fine  Arts  Fed- 
eration from  1900  to  1909,  In  1911  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Society 
of  Mural  Painters.  He  devotes  himself  largely 
to  mural  painting  and  stained  glas^  work.  His 
water  colors  are  greatly  admired  and  sought  for 
by  collectors.  He  has  published  'Mural  Paint- 
ing' (1887);  'Pictoris  Carmina,  a  Painter's 
Songs'  (illustrated  by  himself,  1900) ;  'A  Paint- 
el's  Moods'  (1903);  'Tales  in  Metre'  (1903); 
'Under  the  Laurel'  (1907);  (Villa  Mirifiore* 
(1912). 

CROWNS  AND  CORONETS.  Crowns 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes^  they  may  be 
either  emblems  of  royalty,  insignia  of  ofHce  or 
authority,  or  decorations  of  honor.  The  insignia 
of  royalty  adorning  the  heads  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  kings  (Assyrian,  Babylonian,  etc.), 
which  in  English  works  usnally  are  termed 
crowns,  were  ribbons  or  bands  of  linen  or  silk 
(sometimes  of  thin  gold)  worn  round  the  head 
and  passingover  the  temples.  These  were  the 
diadema.  The  ddaris  of  the  ancient  Persian 
monarchs  was  in  the  form  of  the  Phrygian  cap 


ancient  Greeks'  crowns  of  honor  were  wreatlu 
made  from  vegetable  growths  entwined.  The 
Roman  Cfesars  changed  Ae  wreaths  as  insignia 
iuio  a  circlet  or  ring  of  metal.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  of  actual  crowns,  according  to  present 
definition  of  the  term,  were  those  of  the  Nile 
kings.  The  pshent  combination  of  Upper  and 
i,ower  Nile  kingdoms  was  a  tnie  crown  as  ^l- 
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ferentiatei)  from  the  wreath  or  rap  of  boner. 
(See  Fig.  1).  In  the  10th  century  we  find  the 
Byzantium  emperor  with  a  closed  crown 
(arehed  over). 

Historic  Crowns. —  A  number  of  regal  and 
imperial  crowns  of  old  historic  interest  axe  still 
preserved.  The  Austrian  Imperial  Crown  (Fig. 
2)  dates  back  to  1602  (Rudolf  II).  The  Hun- 
garian (Stephan's  crown)  also  belongs  to  the 
Austrian  Eminre's  regalia;  it  dates  back  to  the 


Ilth  century.  The  Bohemian  crown  ('Crown 
of  Wenccslaus')  is  of  the  14th  century.  The 
crown  of  Lombardy  or  'Iron  Crown*  dales 
from  the  8th  century;  it  was  lost  to  Austria  in 
1866,  when  it  was  returned  to  Italy.  Most 
noted  of  all  is  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  Germany. 

Descriptions.— T\k  crown  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Eminre  is  of  fine  gold.  It  is  in  the  Hof- 
burg  in  Vienna,  and  was  used  by  Pope  Leo  III 
in  crowning  Charlemagne  at  Saint  Peter's, 
Rome,  in  600  a.d.  Hiis  crown  consists  of  ei^t 
flat  plates  rounded  at  the  top  and  riyetted  to  an 
inner  frame  of  two  iron  octagonal  rings.  Four 
plates  are  studded  with  pearls  and  polished,  but 
uncut,  precious  stones  (most  are  pierced,  show- 
ing they  originate  from  a  pre-Cnristian  neck- 
lace probably).  The  other  four  plates  show 
gorgeous    enamel    pictures    depicting  symbolic 


Hungary  (recently  used  at  the 

Charles  I),  was  sent  (1072)  bj-  1 

emperor  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 

Ist  Duke  of  Hungary,   Its  Byiantine  styie  snows 

its  origin.    King  Stephen  (canonized  as  saint 

on  accoimt  of  Pope  Sylvester  II  giving  him  the 


castle  at  Buda-Pesdi  and  consists  of  a  cap  <: 


surmounted  by  five  arched  and  four  triangular 

Slates  of  gold  open-work,  decorated  with  im- 
ricBtion  (scale)  pattern,  the  openings  in  the 
metal  being  filled  in  with  a  green  enamel  (pfique 
i  jour).  In  the  centre,  above  a  plaque,  is  an 
arched-sh^ied  jJate  depicting,  in  enamel,  an 
artistic  "Christ  enthroned,'  The  plaoues  form- 
ing the  circlet  show  targe  polished  precious 
stones  set  in  enamel  surroundings  and,  alter- 
nately, the  Archan^ls  Michael  and  Gabriel, 
Siunts  Come,  Damian,  Demetrius  and  George, 
two  Greek  princes  and  a  king.  Two  diadems 
(arches),  supporting  a  plain  cross  bottone  in 
the  apex,  are  decorated  with  enamel  medallion 
figures  of  Saints  John,  Bartholomew,  Thomas, 
James,  Peter  and  Philip,  Paul  and  Andrew. 
The  cross  leans  to  one  side,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  with  occult  intent  is  unknown.  Three 
kataseistas  (pendant  chains)  of  flat  rubies  are 
suspended  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  cir- 
clet, two  at  the  sides  and  one  behind  after 
Eastern  ancient  style.  This  crown  has  been 
used  in  the  coronation  of  over  30  Hun- 
garian kings.  The  Bohemian  crown,  or  crown 
of  Wenceslaus,  consists  of  four  plates  in 
fleur-de-lis  form  fastened  together  by  hinges 
and  studded  with  uncut  precious  stones.  Two 
arches  support  a  cross  and  a  cap  of  crimson 
velvet  lines  the  inside.  It  is  of  Byzantine  work- 
manshipi  The  "Iron  Crown"  or  crovm  of  Lom- 
bardy, preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Monza,  is 
of  uncertain  origin.  The  ancieut  monarchs  of 
Lombardy  were  crowned  with  this  "Corona 
Ferrea,"  and  Napoleon  I,  with  his  own  hands, 
crowned  himself  with  this  crown.  Charlemagne, 
as  king  of  the  Lombards,  was  inducted  with  this 
circlet  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  contains,  in  its  make-up,  a  narrow  wrought 
iron  band,  which  tradition  says  was  forged  from 
one  of  the  nails  taken  from  the  cross  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  crucified.  The  golden  circlet 
to  which  the  iron  band  acts  as  interior  frame 
is  composed  of  six  plaques  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches  wide  and  hinged  together.  Each 
plaque  has  as  decoration  a  setting  of  jewels 
surrounded  by  floral  blooms  and  foliage  of 
chased  and  enamel  work.  The  diameter  of  the 
jewel  is  but  six  inches. 

English  Crowns. —  Early  Anglo-Saxon 
crowns  consisted  of  a  circlet  of  gold  with  up- 
right spikes  or  points  bearing  a  ball  or  •pearl* 
above.  The  English  kings  since  Charles  11  have 
two  rental  crowns.  One  is  known  as  the  ofhcial 
Saint  Edward's  crown  and  the  other  is  the  one 
used  at  the  coronation  ceremony  and  known  as 
the  State  or  Imperial  crown.  Saint  Edward's 
crown  has  two  arches  (diadems),  a  circlet  with 
four  crosses-patt£,  four  fleur-de-lis  alternating. 
It  is  composed  of  gold,  enameled  and  has  a 
few  jewels.  The  present  coronation  crown  of 
England  is  of  silver  or  platinum  frame  closely 
encrusted  with  precious  stones,  some  with  his- 
toric records,  taken  from  former  state  crowns. 
The  crown  of  the  present  king  (George  V> 
differs  from  that  of  his  father  (Edward  VII) 
only  in  having  one  of  the  great  CuDinan  dia- 
monds ('Star  of  Africa*)  m  the  circlet.  The 
■State  Crown  of  India,"  made  for  the  corona* 
tion    of    George    V,    at    Delhi,    contains    oyer 
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6^170  diamonds  as  well  as  other  precious  stones. 
The  bandeau  or  circlet  supports  eight  arches 
rising  from  four  fleur-de-lis  and  tour  crosses- 
pAtti  alternating.    The  arches  support  a  mound 


-with  cross-patt£.  The  upper  and  lower  borders 
of  the  circlet  consist  of  diamonds;  between 
these  are  16  large  clusters,  four  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds  alternating  with  four  of  sapphires  and 
diamonds,  while  between  each  are  eight  large 
brilliant  clusters,  the  whole  of  these  being  oi- 
vided  by  trefoils.  The  centrepiece  contains  a 
34-carat  Indian  diamond  of  great  bcautv.  The 
eight  arches  are  formed  of  48  large  brilliants 
separated  bv  diamond  foliation  and  enclosed 
with  outer  tands  of  diamonds;  their  fleur-de- 
lis  and  cross-patti  bases  are  of  diamonds 
surrounding  magnificent  Indian  rubies. 

English  Coronets. —  Modern  English  coro- 
nets formerly  enclosed  a  velvet  cap  with  a  tas- 
sel above  of  bullion ;  but  these  caps  are  now 
often  omitted  in  practice.  Lodge  describes  the 
coronet  forma  thus :  The  Prince  of  Wales'  coro- 


wom  a  circlet  of  gold  enriched  with  jewels; 
atmve  its  upper  rim  rise  four  fleur-de-lis  and 
four  crosses-patti  alternately;  from  them  an 
arched  diadem  of  gold  crosses  the  bead  and  ts 
finished  at  top  with  a  ball  surmounted  by  a 
cross-patt6.  .  .  .  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as 
the  imperial  crown,  with  the  difference  of  hav- 
ing but  one  diadem.*  Ducal  coronet.  'The 
dtdce's  cap  is  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with  er- 
mine, having  a  gold  taisel  on  the  top.  His 
coronet,  worn  over  the  cap,  is  a  circlet  of  gold 
enriched  with  jewels,  and  set  around  with  eight 
golden  strawberry  leaves  rising  from  its  upper 
rim.*  Marquis"  coronet.  'His  cap  and  coronet 
resemble  the  duke's,  differenced  only  by  four 
of  the  strawberry  leaves  on  the  rim  being  ex- 
changed for  as  many  golden  balls.*  Earfi 
coronet.  'His  cap  is  the  same  as  the  duke's. 
His  coronet  is  a  circlet  of  gold  enriched  with 
jewels,  from  which  rise  eight  points  surmounted 
b^  as  many  balls  of  gold,  and  between  them 
eight  small  strawberry  leaves  close  to  the  upper 
rim  of  the  circlet,"  Viscounfs  coronet.  'His 
cap  is  the  same  as  a  duke's.  His  coronet  is  a 
circlet  of  gold  enri<iied  with  jewels  the  upper 
rim  of  which  is  surmounted  by  16  balls  set  dose 
together.*  Boron's  coronet.  'His  coronet  is 
(tifferentiated  from  that  of  a  viscotmt  by  hav- 
ing only  six  balls  upon  its  rim.* 

Preach  Crowtii  and  CoroaetMj— Kino-  A 
circlet  surmounted  by  eight  fleur-de-lis  from 
which  arise  four  arches  {diadems)  that  support 
a  double  fleur-de-lis.  (Fig.  4).  Duke.  A  urdet 
surmounted  by  eight  leaves  (fteurons).  Mar- 
qnit.    A  circlet  bearing  four  leaves  (,fievrotu). 


a  point  between  each  surmounted  by  a  triple 
pearl  cluster.  Count.  A  circlet  b«aring  16 
pearls.  Baron.  A  plain  circlet  having  a  cord 
of  pearls  wound  around  it  diagonally  (tortil) 
and  displaying  three  windings.  Vidame.  A 
circlet  surmounted  by  four  crosses  palti.  Vis- 
count. A  circlet  surmounted  by  four  large 
pearls.    (Fig.  5). 
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Gennan  Crowna  and  Cm^meta. —  King. 
The  new  Gennan  king's  crown  bears 
close  similarity  lo  the  crowns  of  the 
crown  prince  and  the  archdidce.  But  the 
crown  prince  of  the  Empire  and  of  Prus- 
sia has  a  crown  similar  to  the  imperial  crown 
(four  arches  surmounting  a  mound),  the 
circlet  of  eight  plates  altematiog  four  e^les 
and  four  crosses  as  decoration.  (Fig.  6).  Tlie 
German  Idne's  (modem)  crown  has  no  lining 
(Fuller),  whereas  the  crown  prince's  and  arch- 
duke's has.  Electors  without  sovereiKn  rights 
bear  a  coronet  with  ermine  circlet  and  but  one 
arch  (diadem).  The  ducal  coronet  has  a  circlet 
of  ermine  and  is  lined  to  the  top  of  the  arches. 
The  coronet  of  the  prince  (FUril)  not  of  royal 
blood  shows  two  crossed  arches  on  a  circlet  of 
ermine ;  often,  however,  a  crown  or  gold  circlet 
with  leaves  (like  the  noble  coronet)  took  the 
place  of  the  ermine,  surmounted  with  an  er- 
mine tail.  Count.  The  last- mentioned  coronet, 
but  without  the  ermine  tail,  was  attribute  of  a 
count  The  modem  count's  coronet  displays 
nine  pearls.  The  baron's  coronet  displays  seven 
and  inat  of  the  untitled  noble,  five.    (Fig.  7). 

The  Cnswa  in  HeriJdry.— Unless  ottierwbe 
stated,  the  crown  in  heraldic  blazon  refers  al- 
ways to  a  ducal  coronet  (see  Fig.  3).  Animals, 
chiefly  as  supporters,  often  carry  a  coronet  on 
their  necks.  In  such  cases'they  are  blazoned  as 
gorged,  as  o  hind  gorged  and  chained. 

Vothf*  Crowns.— Early  Christian  kings 
frequently  dedicated  their  crowns  to  the 
durch.  From  this  arose  the  cult  of  devoting 
imitation  crowns  to  churches  to  be  suspended  l^ 
chains  attached  to  their  upper  rim.  Such  gifts 
to  the  Church  were  known  as  donoHa  and  the 
crowns  are  known  as  votive  crowns.  Later, 
these  crowns  were  often  used  for  illuminating 

iiurposes  by  suspending  other  diains  from  the 
ower  rim  to  support  a  tamp.  Many  of  these 
votive  crowns  of  ancient  date  exist,  but  tiie 
most  noted  are  the  eight  massive  (jothic  gold 
crowns  discovered  (185S)  buried  at  Guarazar 
(Spain),  ThejF  are  beautiful  products  of  the 
art  of  the  Visigoths  and  were  consecrated  in 
some  church  in  the  second  half  of  the  7di  cen- 
tury, as  an  inscription  on  one  of  them  prorca. 
The  largest  of  these  crowns  displays  an  in- 


PiO.  A  — '  Pnaent  Lmpcn«]  G«nnui  crown. 

scription  that  it  was  the  pit  of  the  (lothic  Idng 
Reccesvinthus,  whose  reign  commenced  in  649 
and  who  died  672.     (I^g.  8).    The  four-incllT 


wide  gold  circlet  is  set  with  30  Oriental  sap- 
phires of  great  beauty,  separated  by  30  lai^ 
pearls.    Suspended  from  the  lower  band  by  24 


1.  Modem  king' 


iaiuM  (U^hnon)  dtEr«B  of  nobility. 


mMlitt  (iUeUmme). 


Coronet  c^  the  la 


small  gold  chains  are  lai^  golden  letters  in 
cloisonnj  enamel  and  set  with  jewels.  They 
are  arranged  to  form  the  words :  *Reccesvin- 
thus  Rex  Ofleret*  (dedicated  by  Reccesvinthus, 
the  king).  A  pendant  of  gold  and  pearls, 
from  wnich  is  suspended  a  pear-shaped  rea 
sapphire,  acts  as  drop-piece  to  each  letter.  Four 
elaborately  wrought  enains  support  the  drelet, 
falling  from  a  double  gold  floral  piece  contain- 
ing 12  sapphire  pendants.  The  wdole  structure 
is  tield  up  by  a  gold  loop  passed  through  finely 
worked  rock-crystal  ornament.  Other  votive 
crowns  are  extant,  such  as  those  of  the  princes 
Agilulph    and    HieodoUnd,    from    the    Uonza 


Corona  Lncis. — It  was  the  cult  of  early 
Christian  monarchs  dedicating  crowns  to  the 
Church  and,  later,  the  utilizing  of  these  circlets 
as  a  point  of  suspension  for  lamps,  that  ted  to 
the  cortmal  or  corona  hurw— Ae  crovm-light. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages  lh«Ae  crmm-ligbts 
were  suspended  from  the  church  roof  or  vauh 
to  hold  tapers.  Some  of  these  were  most  elab- 
orate and  of  great  dimensions.     Several  are 


Pig.  8  —  Tha  Bold  crown  of  Reccsviathui,  Gotbk  long 
fnnn  M9  to  674. 

Stilly  extant.  (See  Chandeliers).  Our  illus- 
tration (Fig.  9),  taken  from  an  old  manuscript, 
displays  two  votive  crowns  in  a  church,  a 
corona  iucis  between  them.    See  also  CaaottK. 


Pn.  9  —  Coranae.  from  »n  ancient  nunnacript. 

Bibliography. —  Note  on  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  King  Edward  VII  ('Connoisseur,'  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  31-32.  London  1903) ;  'The  Royal  Crowns 
of  Ejigland  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Crown  of  King  George  V  (Windior  Maga- 
aine.  Vol.  XXXI V.  1911,  London);  'the 
King's  Coronation'  (London  1911,  illustrated)  i 
Tones,  Wm^  'Crowns  and  Coronations:  3 
Histoiy  of  Regalia'  fnew  ed.,  London  W02>  j 
'Die  Kroninsignien  aes   Koenigreidies   Bodi- 


men'  (commWd'by  Kari  Chytd,  A.  Po<llaha, 
K.  Urba,  Prague  1912) ;  'Topographic  der 
liistorischen  luid  kunst  Dcnkmaele  im  Koen^c- 
rdche'  (Boehmen,  Vol.  III). 

Ci^EMEiTT  Webbeb  Couube. 

CROWTHER,  krfi'ther,  Samuel  Adj>i, 
Anglican  bishop :  b.  Ochugu,  east  of  the  king- 
dom of  Dahomey,  about  1809;  d.  Africa,  31  Dec 
1891.  He  was  the  first  negro  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  He  was  carried  into  slav- 
ery in  1821,  but  was  freed,  with  a  large  com- 
pany of  his  countrymen,  by  a  British  man-of- 
war  in  1822;  was  placed  in  the  mission  school 
at  Bathurst  and  was  the  first  student  enrolled 
in  the  Fourah  Baj;  College  where  he  subse- 
quent!}' became  an  instructor.  He  finished  his 
education  in  England,  where  he  took  orders  in 
the  English  Church  in  1843,  became  a  mission- 
ary at  Akessa  and  accompanied  the  first  and 
second  Niger  expeditions,  publishing  a  narra- 
tive of  the  latter.  In  1864  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  the  Niger  and  filled  that  place  with 
honor.  He  published  a  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar of  the  Yoruba  language  (1852)  ;  a  primer 
(1860),  a  grammar  of  Nupe,  and  a  translation 
of  part  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Yoruba. 
Consult  'Good  Out  of  EviP  (London  1852), 
and  'The  Slave  Boy  Who  Became  Bishop  of 
the  Niger*  (1888),  and  a  biography  by  Page 
(New  York  1889). 

CROYDON,  England,  municipal  and  i>ar- 
liameutary  borough  in  county  Surrey,  10  miles 
south  of  the  heart  of  I^ndon,  of  which  It  is 
practically  a  suburb:  near  the  sources  of  the 
Wandle  and  not  far  from  the  Banstead  Downs; 
oa  the  London  and  Brigjhton  Railroad.  It  is 
a  place  of  ancient  origin,  but  its  recent 
rapid  increase  is  due  to  the  overflow  of  Lon- 
d<ni.  The  muniwtal  boroiuffa  includes  South 
Norwood  and  Thornton  Heath.  It  has  im- 
portant com  and  cattle  markets  and  boot  and 
shoe  manufactures.  It  returns  one  member  to 
Farliament,  Of  special  interest  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  palace,  long  a  residence  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.    Pop.  169,551. 

CROZAT,  krft'za',  a  prominent  French 
family  of  financiers  and  art  collectors.  Piebr^ 
b.  1661^  d.  1740.  was  treasurer  to  the  king  and 
his  various  acquisitions  included  19,000  onginal 
drawings,  2,000  engravings,  400  paintings.  1.382 
intaglios  and  cameos  and  a  library  of  20,000 
volumes.  At  his  death,  the  collections  passed 
to  his  nephews,  Louis- Francois.  Joseph- An toine 
and  Louis- An  toine,  who  aadea  many  beautiful 
thin^.  The  collection  of  jrictures  was  finally 
acquired  by  Catherine  II  of  Russia.  Between 
1729  and  1742  a  finely  illustrated  catalo^e  of 
the  collection  was  published  under  the  title  of 
'Cabinet  Croiat.'  Consult  Marietle,  'Elescrip- 
tion  sommaire  des  Collections  dc  M.  Crozat' 
(1741). 

CROZBR  THEOLOGICAL  SBHINARY, 
Upland,  Pa.  (post  office,  Chester.  Pa.). 
Founded  in  1867  by  the  heirs  of  John  P.  Cro- 
ler.  The  school  is  on  a  targe  campus  and  en- 
dowed with  buildings  and  invested  funds  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  dollars.  It  has  a  faculty 
of  12  professors  and  instructors  and  a  library 
of  abont  30,000  volumes.  It  is  under  Baptist 
ausjricei. 

CROZBT  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  four,  in 
Am  sottdMrn  portion  of  me  Indian  Ocean,  be- 
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twecn  KerftuelcB  ind  Prince  Edward  islanils. 
They  are  all  of  Tolcanic  origin  and  the  most 
easterly  of  them,  catted  East  Island,  has  pre- 
cipitous clifls  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior 
lofiy  peaks,  exc«cdiii({  4,000  feet.  The  lamst, 
called  PosseuioD  Island,  visited  by  tfae  CIk^- 
Unger  expedition  ia  1873-74,  is  believed  to  be 
about  20  miles  long  by  10  broad.  The  total 
area  is  about  200  square  miles.    Thej  have  no 

Crmianeiit  population,  but  are  visited  by  sea-lioii 
unteis  and  war  vessels.  They  were  both  re- 
cently annexed  to  France.  Consult  Roth, 
'Croiet's  Voyage  to  Tasmania'  (London  1B91). 
CROZIBR,  krS'zh^r,  John  Besttie,  English 
philoscmhica]  writer:  b.  Gait,  Ontario,  23  April 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  Toronto  University. 
and  ia  18^  began  the  pnu:tice  of  inedicinc  m 
London.  He  has  written  'Religion  of  the  Fu- 
ture' (1880);  'Civilization  and  Progress' 
(1885)  ;  'Lord  Randolph  ClurchilJ.  a  Study  in 
English  Democracy'  (1887)  ;  'HistWy  of  In- 
tellectual Development*  (1887-1901);  'My 
Inner  Life'  (1898);  'ITie  Wheel  of  Wealdi 
(1906);  'Sociology  Applied  to  Practical  Poli- 
tics'  (1911). 

CROZIBR,  Wniiam,  American  miKtary 
officer:  b.  Carrollton,  Ohio,  19  Feb.  1855.  He 
was  grraduated  at  the  United  States  Uilitary 
Academy  in  1876;  served  for  three  years  in  the 
West,  taking  part  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Sioux  and  Bannock  Indians ;  was  instructor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Military  Academy  in  1879- 
84,  when  he  entered  the  ordnance  department; 
and  was  commissioned  captain  in  1890.  He  in- 
vented a  wire-wrapped  nfle,  and  with  General 
Buffington,  a  disappearing  gun  carriage.  He 
took  part  in  the  Spanish- American  War;  and 
was  appointed  chief  of  ordnance  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier- general  in  November  1901 ;  and  re- 
appointed in  1905,  1909  and  1913.  the  detail 
banK  for  four  years.  In  1912-13  he  was  de- 
tailed as  president  of  the  Army  War  College. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  of  tlie  scries  Uf 
'Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Ordnance,'  which 
are  the  textbooks  of  the  Department  for  tfte 
instruction  and  guidance  of  its  officers.  He  is 
of  international  reputation  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  his  department  of  military  science. 
CRUCIBLE,  a  ve^sd  used  in  chemistiy  and 
the  arts  for  containing  substances  that  are  (o 
be  subjected  to  high  temperatures.  A  good 
crucible  should  be  capable  of  withstanding  great 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  without 
fracture  or  disintegration  ;  it  should  not  be  at- 
tacked by  the  substance  it  is  to  contain ;  and  it 
should  be  infusible  at  the  temperatures  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  Numerous  materials  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  each  having  its 
own  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Platinum  is  an  ideal  material  for  many  purposes, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  expensive  and  it  cannot 
be  used  for  the  fusion  of  metals.  Nickel  is 
sometimes  used  instead  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness. Clay,  or  a  mixture  of  claj  with  sand, 
graphite,  or  old  broken  crucibles,  is  a  favorite 
material,  and  Hessian  cracibles,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  clay  and  sard,  are  in  very  general 
use.  Hessian  crucibles  are  commonly  triangular 
in  shape  and  coarse  in  texture.  They  are 
porous,  they  fracture  easily  from  sudden 
changes  hi  lemperainre,  and  they  will  not  with- 
stand the  action  of  lithar^ ;  but  they  are  cheap, 
and  will  not  fuse  at  any  temper^nrc  that  is 


attained  in  ordinary  operations.  The  clay  that 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  should 
be  'weathered*  for  some  months,  by  exposure 
to  air  in  a  moist  condition,  in  order  to  effect 
the  decomposition  or  elimination  of  certain 
impurities,  such  as  pyrites,  that  would  be  prej- 
udicial to  the  finished  vessel.  Graphite  is  used 
to  s  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles,  especially  for  those  that  are  to  be 
used  for  melting  metals.  Lime  crucible^  cut 
from  blocks  of  well-burned  lime,  are  practical^ 
infusibl^  but  they  will  not  stand  exposure  to  air 
for  any  length  of  time,  since  they  absorb  mois- 
ture, becoming  converted  into  calcium  hydrate, 
and  then  (Usiniegrate.  Magnesia  crucibles  are 
also  practically  infusible,  and  are  not  affected 
by  esiposure  to  the  air.  A  mixture  of  equal 
{Kirts  of  magnesia  and  bauxite  (q.v.)  makes 
excellent  crucibles.  Alnmina  (oxide  of  alnmi- 
num)  is  also  highly  recommended  as  a  material 
for  crucibles,  as  it  will  withstand  sudden 
dian^  of  temperature  quite  well,  is  practically 
ioftaifale  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  is  not 
attadkcd  even  by  melted  sodium.  C^rbonmdum 
u  xloo  used, 

CRUCIFBRA,   kroo-s!f't:-re.     See   Bkas- 


CRUCIFIX    See  Crosses  and  Crucifixes. 

CRUCIFIXION.  The  history  of  crucl- 
fixjon  as  a  _  mode  of  punishment  for  crime 
must  be  stu<tied  as  a  pa^t  of  the  Roman  system 
of  jurisprudence  rattier  than  of  any  Eastern 
system,  Asiatic  or  Grecian.  Greece  and  Am 
had  indeed  from  veiy  early  times  occasionally 
resorted  to  it ;  but  the  practice  did  not  become 
itniversal.  The  Hebrews,  for  example,  adopted 
or  accepted  it  only  under  Roman  compulsion: 
under  their  own  system,  before  Palestine  be- 
came Roman  territory,  diey  inflicted  the  death 
penal^  by  stonins.  At  Rome,  however,  from 
the  period  of  the  RcpuUic  until  the  4lh  century 
(when  Constantine,  in  memory  of  the  Passion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  abolished  this  form  of  punidi- 
ment)  it  was  customarily  inflicted  upon  slaves 
found  guihy^  of  denouncing  thrir  masters. 
Provincia)  brigands  mi^t  also  be  crucified,  but 
the  crndfixion  of  a  Roman  cititen  was  never 
permitted  by  law. 

In  art,  the  cross  troon  whidi  Christ  was 
nailed  has  been  usually  represented  as  one 
formed  with  the  vertical  start  or  post  extend- 
ing noticeably  above  the  horizontal  beam ;  and 
this  harmonizes  not  only  with  the  description  in 
Matt  xxvii,  37  — that  'they  set  up  over  Hit 
head  His  accusation  written'  —  but  also  with 
the  traditions  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the 
earliest  Christian  Fathers.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  choice  of  the  T  form  by  certain  modem 
painters  lacks  justification.  Certainly  the  oldest 
Known  wotits  of  Christian  artists  mdicate  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  so-called  immiso  or 
Latin  form  of  that  symbol  which,  from  the 
time  of  the  sacrificial  death  onward,  the  faith- 
ful regarded  as  an  emblem  of  divine  approval 
of  Christian  virtues ;  and  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  snpposing  that  the  conttnmty  of  interest 
in  the  symbol  of  the  Passion  was  ever  wholly 
broken.  Artistic  representation  and  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sacred  theme,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  frowned  upon  until,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, the  carving  of  crucifixes  began,  and,  in 
the  8th,  the  crucilixion  was  represented  in 
mosaic    The  latter  vras  made  ioT  the  ontofT 
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(a-d.  705),  and  it  eKcmpHfies  the  artistic  treat- 
ment of  its  theme  —  especially  by  clotliing  the 
figure  of  Oirist — noted  throughout  the  first 
period,  which  extended  from  the  6th  century 
to  the  12th  or  13th.    It  has  been  well  said  that 


from  it:  He  is  alive  and  shows  no  sighs  of 
physical  sudering'i  He  is  dad  in  a  long,  flow- 
mg,  sleeveless  tunic  vrfjich  reaches  the  knees. 
The  head  is  erect,  and  surrounded  by  a  nimbus, 
and  bears  a  royal  crown.*  We  see  Christ  not 
suffering  but  triumphing  gloriously  on  the 
cross.  "Uoreover  Christian  art  for  a  longtime 
objected  to  stripping  Christ  of  His  garments, 
and  the  traditional  tunic  remained  till  the  9th 
century  or  even  later.*  But  presently  realism 
begins  to  transform  Christian  art;  the  tunic 
becomes  a  shorter  garment,  reatming  from 
waist  to  knees:  the  head  droops  and  is  crowned 
with  thorns;  tte  arms  arc  bent  hack;  the  body 
is  contorted;  the  face  is  wrung  with  agony; 
biood  flows  from  the  wounds.  Usually,  but 
with  conspicuous  exceptions,  realism  prevailed 
during  the  second  period  (12th  or  Uth  century 
onward),  and  often  the  living  and  triumirfunt 
Christ  gives  place  to  a  Christ  dead,  in  alt  the 
humiliation  of  His  Passion.  The  older  inter- 
prelalion,  with  derivatives  in  the  second  period, 
may  be  exemidified  as  follows :  Wholly  serene, 
■unmoved,  superior  to  suffering  are  the  8th  cen- 
tury representation  in  ivory  in  the  Museum  of 
Cividale  and  the  fresca  also  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Antiqua  in 
Rome.  Giorgiore  ('Christ  with  the  Cross') 
and  Rubens  ('Descent  from  the  Cross')  dwell 
upon  His  beauty^ the  former  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  face;  the  latter  of  the  naked  body. 
Tintoretto  ('The  Crucifixion,'  church  of  San 
Cassiano,  Venice)  represents  the  Saviour  as  a 
robust  man  who  evidently  is  able  to  endure 
anything  unflinchingly,  almost  defiantly,  thanks 
to   physical  courage. 

CRUDBN,  kroo'din,  Alexander,  Scottiah 
biblical  scholar:  b.  Aberdeen,  31  May  1700; 
d.  Islington,  1  Nov.  1770.  He  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen  at  Marischal  College,  with  a  view 
to  the  Churdi,  but  having  exhibited  decided 
symptoms  of  insanity,  he  was  placed  in  con- 
finement On  his  release  in  1722  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  employed  as  tutor  in 
several  families.  Previous  to  1732  he  opened 
a  bookseller's  shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  in  1735  was  appointed  bookseller  to  Queen 
Caroline.  His  great  work  appeared  in  1737, 
under  the  title  of  'A  Complete  Conoordance  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament.' In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  was 
not  at  first  successful,  and  the  embarrassments 
to  which  it  reduced  the  author  caused  a  return 
of  a  mental  malady,  which  occasioned  his  being 
sent  by  his  friends  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  After 
his  release  he  instituted  an  action  of  damages 
against  those  who  had  confined  him,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  conAnemenl  under  a 
whimsical  tide.  He  dien  acted  as  corrector 
for  the  press,  and  began  to  believe  that  he  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  correct  the  manners 
of  the  world.  He  styled  himself  'Alexander 
the  Corrector,'  and  went  about  exhorting  the 
people  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  He  also  pedtioned 
the  king  for  the  hcmor  of  knighthood  and  Par- 


l  "the  (ijrrector 
..  _  _,  —  ,;as  again  placed 
ui  confinement,  and  again,  on  being  liberated, 
published  an  account  of  his  case.  Of  Cmden's 
great  work,  the  (Concordance,  three  editions 
appeared  during  his  life.  The  pains  which  he 
took  with  it  were  prodi^us,  oonstructinK  it 
anew  from  the  foundatioD,  without  avawng 
himself  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  and 
verifying  personally  the  accural^  of  eacii  qix>- 
'tation  and  reference.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Alexander  Chalmers  (Loudon  1812;  lOth  ed., 
1824.  with  a  memoir).  He  was  also  the  au^or 
of  "A  Scripture  Dictionaiy,  or  Guide  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures' ;  and  'The  Histoiy  and 
Excellency  of  the  Scriptures.* 

CRUELTY,  in  law.  any  wilful  and  malicious 
conduct  which  may  be  dangerous  to  the  h^di 
or  life  of  another;  a  malicious  act  causing  great 

ein.  Within  the  past  100  years  many  statutes 
ve  been  passed,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  to  protect  the  helpless,  particu- 
larly lunatics,  childrtn  and  domestic  animals. 
The  term  is  important  in  law  also  in  connection 
with  divorce.  Parents  who  are  guil^  of  cruelly 
to  children  may  be  punished  by  law  or  their 
children  taken  awav  from  them  and  put  in  the 
care  of  others.  Wnile  cruelty  to  domestic  ani- 
mals, except  when  it  amounts  to  a  nuisance,  is 
not  a  criminal  offense  at  common  law,  many 
Statutes  provide  severe  punishment  for  pcrw>ns 
guilty  of  this  crime.  The  earlier  laws  on  the 
subject  were  enacted  more  for  the  protection 
of  the  animals  as  chattels  than  for  humane 
princi^es,  but  through  the  influence  of  philan- 
thromc  societies  this  was  remedied  not  only  in 
the  United  Suies  but  also  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  as  well  The  punishment 
in  the  United  States  is  usually  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. By  a  statute  passed  in  England  in 
1900,  the  same  protection  is  given  to  wild  ani- 
mals in  captivity  as  to  domestic  animals.  See 
DivMCE. 

CRUICKSHANK,  kruk'shink.  Bmeat 
Alexander,  Canadian  historical  and  military 
writer :  b.  Welland  Coun^,  Ontario,  1854.  He 
was  educated  at  U^per  Canada  C/illege,  early 
acquiring  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  sev- 
eral modem  languages.  For  a  few  years  he  was 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  returned  to  Fort  Erie,  Ontario, 
became  warden  of  Welland  County  in  1886, 
police  magistrate  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
1893.  and  was  in  1908  military  archivist  at  Ot- 
tawa. In  1899-1904  he  was  lieutenant-colonel 
commanding  the  44th  regiment  of  militia,  and 
afterward  was  appointed  a  district  commanding 
ofEcer.  In  1907  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  His  principal  publi- 
cations are  'Battle  of  Lund/s  Lane'  (lS89j  3d 
ed.,  1894)^;  'Battle  of  Queenston  Heights' 
(1891)  ;  'Battlefields  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula' 
(1891);  'A  Century  of  Municipal  Histoiy' 
(1892-93);  'Battle  of  Fori  George'  (1896); 
'Documentary  History  of  the  Cunpaigns  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier  in  1812-14'  (9  vols,  189&- 
1910). 

CRUIKSHANK,  George,  English  illus- 
trator and  caricaturist :  b.  London,  27  Sept 
1792;  d.  there.  1  Feb.  1873.  Family  necessities 
compelled  him  when  still  a  child  to  produce 
what  he  could,  and  the  want  of  careful  prelimi- 
nary study  at  his  outset  in  ut  affected  hia 
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productions  through  a  grekt  part  of  his  oireer. 
HeticE  hb  defects  were  chiefly  those  of  taste 
and  these  have  operated  to  bis  being  popularly 
nnked  somewhat  lower  as  an  artist  than  his 
merits  deserve.  For  his  drawing  was  always 
faithful,  precise  and  felicitous,  his  facility 
amazing  and  his  invention  inexluiustible.  The 
catalogue  of  his  productions  prepared  by  the 
keeper  of  the  prints  in  the  British  Museum  com- 
prises 5,500  articles,  many  of  them  recalling 
Rembrandt's  work  by  their  richness  in  light 
and  shade.  The  earliest  of  his  drawings  known 
is  dated  1799,  when  he  was  only  seven  years  of 
age,  and  when  15  he  was  comparativelv  dislin- 
^shed.  His  first  occupation  was  Oesigning 
illustrations  for  childrens  books  and  popular 
songs.  He  contributed  also  to  The  Scourge  and 
The  Meteor  and  at  about  the  same  time  sketches 
referring  to  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  In 
1837  Cruikshank  commenced  in  'Bentley's  MiS' 
ceilany'  his  famous  series  of  etchings  on  steel 
illustrative  of  Dickens'  'Oliver  Twist,'  full  of 
pathos,  humor  and  tragic  power;  the  illustra- 
tions for  the  'Waverly  Novels,'  and  IS  plates 
for  'Don  Quixote.'  Having  connected  himself 
with  the  temperance  movement  he  produced  the 
'Bottle,*  a  powerful  series  of  designs,  char- 
acterized, from  its  subject  and  the  artist's 
object,  by  inevitable  vulgarity,  but  pregnant  with 
genius  and  high  moral  teaching.  In  1830  he 
tried  to  paint  and  while  he  could  not  handle 
his  tools  well,  he  nevertheless  displayed  here  as 
elsewhere  his  keen  sense  of  caricature.  Of 
these  efforts  the  best  are  two;  'Cinderella'  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  'The  Wor- 
ship of  Bacchus'  (National  Gallery).  In  spite 
of  his  genius,  industry  and  homely  mode  of  life 
he  never  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  competency 
and  was  compelled  in  extreme  old  age  to  depend 
on  the  aid  of  his  admirers.  Hb  true  life-work 
consisted  in  illustrating  the  costume,  manners 
and  vices  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  con- 
siderably more  than  half  a  century.  Consult 
Stephens,  'A  Memoir  of  Cruikshank*  (London 
1891);  Bates,  'George  Cruikshank*  (1878); 
Jerrold,  'Life  of  George  Cruikshank*  (1897)  ; 
'Cruikshank's  Water  Colors*  (1903);  Cohn. 
'Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  the  Printed 
Works  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank' 
(New  York  1914)  and  a  biography  by  W.  H. 
Chesson  (1912). 

CRUISER,  an  armed  vessel  the  prime  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  gather  information  and  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  doing  likewise,  though 
it  may  incidentally  protect  the  commerce  of  its 
own  country  or  inflict  damage  on  that  of 
another.  These  vessels  are  general^  built  for 
fast  sailing  and  are  well  manned.  The  cruiser 
rates  technically  just  below  the  battleship  and 
above  the  destroyer  and  gunboat.  The  battle 
cruiser  carries  guns  of  Oxc  largest  size,  but 
fewer  of  them  and  less  armor  than  the  battle- 
ship. The  weight  thus  dispensed  with  enables 
it  to  be  faster  than  the  battleship.  It  can  thus 
both  gain  information  of  the  enerny  before  the 
battle  and  take  part  in  the  battle.  The  armored 
and  protected  cruisers,  though  still  useful,  arc 
obsolescent  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
battle  cruiser.  An  armored  cruiser  has  side 
or  vertical  armor  and  horizontal  or  deck 
armor.  A  protected  cruiser  has  horizontal  or 
deck  armor  only,  A  scout  cruiser  is  of  mod- 
erate size,  with  almost  no  armor,  lightly  armed. 


but  of  tremendous  speed.  They  art  used  for 
reconnaissance.  Sometimes  in  war,  merchant 
steamships  of  great  speed  are  armed  to  assist 
a  navy  and  such  vessels  are  then  called  auxil- 
iary cruisers.  In  the  Spanish  American  War 
cruisers  of  this  class  performed  services  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States  Navy. 
Similar  boats,  known  as  commerce-destr^^rs, 
have  been  used  by  the  Germans  in  the  Elaro- 
pean  War.  See  United  States  Natv,  Thb; 
Wabship. 

CRUHHBLL,  Alexander,  American  col- 
ored Episcopal  clergyman :  b.  New  Yorl^  3 
March  1819;  d.  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  9  Sept. 
1898.  His  father  was  a  native  African  and  fiis 
mother  a  free  woman.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Oneida  Institute  and  in  1839 
applied  for  admission  to  the  General  Theological 
5eminary.  His  request  was  refused  owing  lo 
the' intense  prejudice  against  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  negroes.  He  accordingly  went  to 
England  in  1849  and  graduated  at  Cambridge 
University  in  1853.  He  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  Liberia  1853-73,  when  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  founded  Saint  Luke's  Church, 
of  which  he  was  rector  until  1895.  In  1897  he 
organized  the  American  Negro  Acadenw  in  New 
York.  He  published  'The  English  Language 
in  Liberia*  (1861);  'The  Future  of  Africa' 
(2d  ed.,  1862)  ;  "The  Negro  Race  Not  Under  a 
Curse*  (1863)  ;  'The  Greatness  of  Christ,  and 
Other  Sermons*  (18S2)  ;  'Africa  and  America* 
(1891). 

CRUSADE,  Children's.    See  Crusades. 

CRUSADES  (Portug.  cruzado,  ''marked 
with  the  cross"),  the  military  expeditions  which 
were  sent  out  by  the  Christian  peoples  of  the 
West  from  the  end  of  the  Uth  till  the  latter 
half  of  the  13tb  century  for  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  From  the  earliest  times  pilgrims  had 
gone  to  what,  because  of  Christ's  life  therein, 
was  called  the  Holy  Land.  In  637  Palestine 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  but, 
though  several  churches  were  turned  into 
mosques.  Christians  were  allowed  full  liberty 
to  come  and  go  to  the  holy  [daces  in  Jerusalem 
for  neariy  four  centuries.  In  9W  the  Fatimite 
dynasty  extended  its  nde  over  Egypt  and 
Palestine  and  with  this  change  of  rulers  there 
came  an  end  of  ijie  cordial  relations.  The  in- 
sults, and  even  injuries,  that  Christian  pilgrims 
suffered  aroused  bitter  feeling  in  the  West. 
Finally  Pope  Silvester  II  (9i&-1003),  one  of 
the  best  loiown  of  the  medixva.1  pt^s  and 
famous  for  his  very  practical  character,  issued 
a  call  for  volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
the  Holy  Land.  His  summons  met  with  no 
success.  In  1073  Palestine  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Seljukian  Turks  and  the  conditions 
there  became  even  worse  than  before  for  the 
Christians,  Pope  Gregory  VII  (Hildebiand), 
in  1074,  asked  the  Western  nations  for  help 
for  thrir  suffering  brethren  in  the  East  and 
even  su^ested  to  the  German  emperor,  Henry 
IV,  that  It  would  be  easy  to  raise  an  army  of 
50,000  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  hands  of  unbelievers.  The  id^  of  the 
crusades  that  had  thus  been  incubating  in  West- 
em  minds  for  nearly  a  century  did  not  come 
to  fruition  until  1095,  when  the  awful  state  of 
aiTairs  that  Christian  pilgrims  had  to  encounter 
in  the  Holy  Land  became  unbearable.  Peter  of 
Amiens,  sumamed  the  Hetrnit,  saw  the  terrible 
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of  Pope  Urbui  II  and  obtained  pennission  to 
preach  a  crusade. 

The  first  great  cauae  of  the  crusades,  then, 
was  the  earnest  desire  to  free  the  Holy  Land. 
It  seemed  to  the  medieval  Christians  to  be  a 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  their  religious 
honor  that  the  infidel  should  not  be  aUowed  to 
occupy  the  holy  places.  Other  causes  conspired 
for  their  occurrence  just  at  this  period.  It  was 
felt  by  Western  rulers,  and  especially  by  the 
popes,  that  unless  the  Turks  were  repressed  in 
the  East,  they  would  gradually  acquire  irre- 
sistible power  and  eventually  invade  the  West, 
with  hope  of  success.  For  the  lower  classes  in 
the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  life  bad  become 
almost  intolerable  because  of  the  oppression  of 
the  nobles,  the  frequent  wars  and  the  almost 
servile  duties  that  feudalism  enjoined.  As  an 
addition  to  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  the 
harvest  had  practically  failed  in  the  West  for 
several  years  and  the  year  1095  proved  to  be  a 
particularly  bad  year  lor  farmers  and  mai^  of 
those  dependent  on  the  land  and  its  prooucts 
suffered'  severeljy  from  famine.  These  material 
difliculties  predisposed  the  people  to  risk  all  in 
the  hope  of  betterment.  There  was  little  chance 
to  rise  in  the  West  and  the  v^ue  opportunities 
of  distant  war  seemed  to  promise  much.  Be- 
sides, the  sjurit  of  chivalry  had  come  in  and 
many  of  the  nobles  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cause  with  the  idea  that  they  would  thus  win 
favor  of  the  heavenly  queen,  the  mother  of  the 
Lord,  whose  life  had  been  lived  in  Palestine  and 
whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  patroness.  De- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Virgin  also  caused  women 
to  urge  their  husbands,  brothers  and  other  male 
relatives  to  join  in  the  holy  war  for  the  Chris- 
tian possession  of  her.  home.  It  needed  only 
the  intimation  of  authority  to  precipitate  an 
Eastern  expedition  and  that  came  very  naturally 
from  the  popes  as  the  acknowledged  spiritu^ 
heads  of  Christendom.  Pope  Urban  II,  having 
beard  Peter  of  Amiens'  story  of  Christian  suf- 
fering in  the  Holy  Land,  summoned  a  council  to 
meet  at  Piacenia  Mid  fpivc  Peter  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  address  the  multitude,  which  assembled 
in  such  numbers  that  he  had  to  talk  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  following  November  1095,  ambassa- 
dors from  all  the  nations  were  present  at  a 
council  at  Clermont,  where  Peter's  words  had 
so  much  power  that  with  one  voice  the  mnlti' 
tude  called  out  "God  wishes  it,"  and  this  became 
the  slogan  of  the  crusade. 

First  Cniude, —  In  1096,  a  number  of  anned 
bodies  set  out  in  different  divisions.  Many  of 
these  hosts  were  unamenable  to  military  dis~ 
cipline,  and,  being  unprovided  with  even  the 
necessaries  for  such  an  expedition,  were  prac- 
tically completely  destroyed  in  the  different 
countries  through  which  they  had  to  pass  before 
reaching  Constantinople,  which  had  been  chosen 
for  their  place  of  meeting.  Only  a  few  strag- 
filers  found  their  way  home  again  or  succeeded 
in  maintaining  themselves  for  a  time  until  the 
arrival  of  the  more  regularly  organized  bodies 
of  troops  which  set  out  the  next  year.  With 
this  body  were  most  of  the  distin^ished  men 
whose  names  are  associated  with  this  ^rsi  great 
chivalHc  effort  to  redeem  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  infidel.  At  the  head  of  neaHy  100,000  men 
were  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lor- 
laine;  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  brother  to  Philip, 


the  Holy  kii^  of  France;  Baldwin,  brotbsr  of  Godfi^; 
Robert  II  of  Flanders;  Robert  II  of  Normani^, 
brother  of  William  II,  king  of  England;  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse ;  Bohemond  of  Tarentiun,  son 
of  Robert  Guiscard;  Tancred  of  Apulia,  cousin 
of  Bohemond;  and  other  heroes.  Tancred  is  the 
hero  of  whom  so  many  poets  have  sung.    He 


gentle  perfect  knighi'  It  is  this  first  crusade 
that  has  formed  the  subject  of  Tasso's  'Jerusa- 
lem  Delivered,'  and  the  poem  owed  not  little  of 
its  interest  to  the  fact  tl^t  it  was  written  while 
the  victory  at  Lepanto  was  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  the  poet  and  still  well  remembered  by  his 
readers,  for,  while  the  crusades  are  con^dcred  to 
end  with  the  last  quarter  of  the  13th  century,  the 
eathenng  of  the  naval  force  that  overcame 
the  Turks  under  Don  John  of  Austria  was  really 


the  result  of  the  crusading  spin 

The  various  armies  of  the  First  Crusade  gath 
ered   at   Constantinople   about  Christmas   1096. 


Here  they  were  delayed  for  some  time  by  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who  wished  to 
be  assured  that  the  immense  forces  which  had 
Dome  pardy  as  the  result  of  his  own  request  for 
aid  would  not  prove  the  ruin  of  his  tottering 
empire.  About  Pentecost  1097,  the  Crusaders 
crossed  over  to  Asia  by  tne  Strait  of  Gatlipoli, 
and  their  first  conquest  was  the  town  of  Nicea 
in  June  1097.  Shortly  after  this,  on  4  July,  the 
Crusaders  met  an  Eastern  army  in  pitched  battle 
for  the  first  time,  at  Dorykeum,  and  routed  and 
put  it  to  flight.  The  crusading  army  now 
marched  through  Asia  Minor  until  they  reached 
Antioch.  They  would  probably  have  been  lonK 
delayed  in  the  siege  of  this  town  but  for  treach- 
ery which  threw  it  into  their  hands  in  June  1098. 
The  citadel,  however,  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Turkish  garrison.  Before  they^  captured 
it,  they  themselves  had  to  stand  siege  in  Antioch 
from  a  Turkish  army  which  surrounded  the 
town  soon  after  its  capture.  After  three  weeks 
of  siege  the  Crusaders  were  reduced  to  a  very 
pitiable  condition,  but  on  28  June  they  made  a 
vigorous  sortie  and  succeedeo,  in  spite  of  their 
famished  and  exhausted  condition,  in  completely 
routing  the  Turkish  besiegers.  The  Crusaders 
remained  neariy  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Antioch  and  only  in  May  1099  was  the  march 
against  Jerusalem  begun.  The  siege  of  the  dty 
was  commenced  early  in  June.  Finally,  after 
six  weeks  of  a  fierce  siege,  the  city  was  captured 
by  a  two  days'  storming,  on  IS  July.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  was  chosen  IdnK  of  Jerusalem,  biit 
humbly  refused  to  wear  the  king's  crown  on  die 
spot  where  the  Sa^dour  of  the  worid  had  worn 
a  crown  of  thorns.  He  accepted  as  his  des^na- 
tion  instead  of  Idng  that  of  Defender  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  After  scarrrely  a  year  of  sov- 
ereignty however,  he  died  in  1 100  and  was  suc- 
ceeded W  his  brother  Baldwin.  Baldwin  had 
separated  from  the  main  army  of  the  Crusaders 
while  it  was  in  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Antioch  and  had  proceeded  to  Edessa.  This 
city  was  in  possession  of  a  Christian  prince,  who 
was  able  to  maintain  himself  only  with  difS- 
culty  against  the  Mohammedans.  Baldwin  con- 
cluded a  treaty  by  which  he  agreed  to  aid  this 
prince  against  the  Mohammedus  on  condition 
that  he  himself  should  be  his  successor  on  his 
death.  This  treaty  was  made  in  February  1098, 
and,  as  the  Prince  of  Edessa  was  killed  soon 
after  in  a  popular  insurrection,  Baldwin  asserted 
effectually  his  claims  to  succeed  him  and  soon 
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nude  hlniMlf  niler  6t  an  cxKniive  UnitoTj 
stretchine  even  beyond  the  Armenian  Uoun- 
tatns  uid  the  plain  of  Mesc^tamia.  He  ^as 
accordingly  his  brothec's  natural  suocettor  M 
tbe  ruler  in  Palestine. 

S«cond  Cmwde.— In  1144  ibe  Saracen*  re- 
captured EdessB.  This  produced  great  conaier- 
nation  throughout  Europe,  because  it  was  feared 
thai  the  other  acquisitions  made  by  the  Chm* 
bans  during  the  Firit  Crviade  would  also  fall 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  wfidels.  As  a 
result,  P^e  Eugenius  III  called  npon  Saint  Ber' 
nard  of  OairTatix  to  itreach  the  Second  Crusade.. 
The  two  leaders  of  the  expedition  wecc  du 
German  emperor,  Conrad  III,  and  the  .king  of 
France.  Louis  VII.  They  collected  about  140,^ 
000  men  and  in  U47  led  them  to  the  East.  Not- 
withstanding the  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
crusade  had  been  entered  upon,  (or  it  is.reooTrled 
that  after  Bernard's  sermon,  it  haptwoed  marc 
than  once,  that  enough  crosses  not  having  boaa 
provided  for  ail  those  who  wished  to  assUnw 
tbe  cross,  that  is,  to  pcpniise  to  go  on  tbticn*' 
sade,  Bernard  had  to  cut  up  his  gaitnents.  in 
order  to  supply  them,  the  army  failed  ofitt 
purpose  of  recapturing  Edessa,  and  indeed,  only 
served  by  its  presence  still  further  to  weakenlhfa 
already  almost  tottering, kingdom  of  JerutaleiR; 
The  crusading  armies  returned  to  Eucope  ih 
H49  and  it  was  nearly  50  years  beiore  any 
other  attempt  was  ntade  to  diminish  the  dominat- 
tion  of  the  Saracens. 

Third  Cnuadc—  In  1187,  Saladm  took  Jcm-< 
salon  from  the  Christians  and  (he  zeal  of  tbe 
West  blazed  out  once  tnore.  The  three  fitineipal 
monarchs  of  Europe,  Frederick  Baitarossa,  em- 
Deror  of  Germany,  Philip  An^usUu,  kisg'«t 
France,  and  Richard  Cceur  de  lAtm,  of  En^anc^ 
offered  to  lead  their  armies  in  person  a^insl  the 
Saracens.  Frederick's  armv  succeeded  ui  reacb^ 
ing  the  Holy  Land  only  after  having  overcoine 
an  immense  Tudcish  annjr  at  Philomelium,  7 
May  1 190.  Not  long  after  his  victory  BarbarossM 
was  drowned  in.  the  river  Kalykadnos  and  thU> 
took  all  the  spirit  out  of  his  troops.  His.  son 
Frederick  led  the  army  to  the  siege  of  Acre,  but, 
after  his  death,  in  January  1191,.  the  G^maw 
army  abandoned  tEu  expedition.  Philip  snti 
Richard  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  at  Uessisa^ 
in  Sicily.  Here  they  stayed  until  the  spring,  of- 
1191.  Phiiip  reached  the  Holy  Land  on  the  day 
before  Easter  and  joined  the  other  Cnisader^ 
before  Acre.  Bichard's  fleet  was  dispeised  by  ft, 
violent  storm  and  his  wife  and  mother  i  T|»ere 
detained  as  prisoners  on  the  island  of  Cypm«, 
to  which  their  vessel  had  been  driveiL  by  Isaac 
Comnenus,  the  heartiest^  despotic  ruler  of  the 
island  On  Richard's  arrival  from  Rhode s, 
where  hts  vessel  had  been  compelled  to  put  in, 
he  succeeded  in  taking  Isaac  and  his  daughter 
prisoners  and  had  himself  proclaimed  king  b( 
Cyprus.  Twas  not  until  the  beginning  of  June 
that  he  joined  the  French  at  Acre.  Owing  to 
jealousies  between  the  two  monarchs,  the  French 
long  abandoned  the  expedition  shortly  after  the 
fall  of  Acre.  Richard  succeeded  in  many  won- 
derful exploits  against  the  Saracens,  but  was  not 
able  to  accomplish  much  in  regaining  territory. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  recaptuHng  Jemstiem, 
and,  though  he  defeated  Saladin  at  Azoof  and 
captured  Jaffa,  he  at  last  despaired  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  and  made  a  truce  with  Saladiit 
by  which  the  sea-coast  front  Tyre  to  Jaffa  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  CntaadcrB,  and 
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Cbiiatians  were  allowed:  fuU' liberty  to' Visit <tfae 
Koly  Sepulcbr*.    . 

The  fcjurth  Crusade  was  due  to  the  zeal. of 
Pope  Innocent  III. '  Its  chief  promoters  wen 
Godfrey  of  Champligne,  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flao' 
ders;  and  Dandolo,  the  old  Dog*  of  Venice! 
The  Mart^HS  of  Mcmtefermt  was  chosen-  kndcr 
of  the  expedition.  Tbe  Crusaders  assembled  at 
Venice  and  were  induced  1^  Dandolo  to  attack 
Zan  in  Dalmatia,  a  town  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Venetians  but  which  had  ro* 
nounocd  its  alleffiance.  This  was  contraty  to  the 
wish  of.  the  Pope,  who  excommimicatdd  the 
Crusaders  for  their  failure  to '  fuHir  their  tow 
oS  proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land.  News  now 
cams  to  the  Crusaders'  camp  that  there  was  a 
revolution  in  CoostantinofJe  and  their  aid  was 
asked  for  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  thronet 
Dandolo  seems  to  have  been  mainly  rnaponsible 
for  encouraging  the  Crusaders  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  proceedito  Constantinople,  and  ak 
a  result  the  crusade  was  entirely  diverted  front 
hs  original  'piupose.  In  1203,  Constantinople 
#a*  tsutcn  by*  the  Crusaden,  who  esublisherf 
diereii)  a'  Latin  empire. 

.Chil&«ti'c  Cnindb— The  failure  of  so  nasy 
eqtpeditions'  to  tbe  Half  Land  prov^  vei^ 
divotnifuging  iand'  people  begaii  to  wonder  ifi 
Aere'v/as  not  tome  cariUnal  fault  in  tlwrnake' 
up  of  the  jnrties  ihat  went  on-tbe  Cr«ad«.  It 
keaau' to'bo.  said  that  the  Hoir  Land  wouli^ 
new  bo  [captured,  eJc«ept  bf  those  who  we»B 
innocent  '  AooorAfngljr,  when  Stephen,  a  French 
paaaant  boy;  ia  June  1212.  beaali  to  preatH  »' 
duldren!*  eruBade,  he.'fflaae  Many  eonvcits  t<y 
his  (pinion  that  poBsibly  diildfen  miffht  accom-' 
ptish  wliat  adulu  h»d  failed  in.  Some  30,OGO 
Frenctu  qfaihlreni  are  »id  to  tnrve  takett  part- 
in  the  eApeditioa  '  A  like  movement  begtti  In* 
Genaanyi.and'  soon  proved  to  have  ;Jmost  as 
gpeat  a  foltowing.  Over  20.000  GerAian'  chil^ 
dren  ceossed'  the  Alps  into  Italy.'  Both  expedi- ' 
tiona,  as  Jnight  have  been  expected,  cattie '  to 
grief.  The  Froich  chitdren  -wefc  Hmpted  Ot^ 
board  .vessels  by  designing  slave  nKrchahts  m' 
UarseiUes  and  many  of  them  were  sold  tntoi 
slweiy.  Many,  of  the  German  children  fest- 
tbeir.iiva  throngh  the  hardships'  Aey  had  Kt 
endure  on  the;  march.  €ome  were  lost  at  ses' 
and  some  settled  down  here  and  diere  thnmrii-' 
out  Italy.     ■  .  ' 

These  nqieditions  r^resent  a  phase  of  ttlat' 
tendency  to  psychic  contiiglon  that  sometimes' 
comes  over  even  intdtigent  'people  in  aii  In-: 
explicable  way,  and  it  is  from  this  standpoint' 
that  they  have  been  very  thnch  discttssM  in 
Kccnt'Kars.  The  Chilihicn's  Crusade  corf«-' 
sponds  to  the  witch  biuting  of  more  rnddcrt^ 
timea,  or  to  some  of  the  many  spirieaaltnani* 
ioetBtionja  of  older  periods.  Some  doubts  havfr 
been  thrown  on  phases  of  the  faistOfy  of  tbc 
Children's  Cmsade,  as  for  .instance  the  fate'of 
th4  French  childftn,  but' there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  the  oecount  given  here  -to  b» 
correct.  Consult  Wtnkalmann.  'Gesdttchte  ICat>- 
sar  Frederichs  11'  and  Rohricht's' article  in  'Sy^' 
bels  Hislor.  Zeitschrift,'  (1876).  In  EngKsh 
there  is  the  popular  account  by  Gray.  'Tho 
Children's  Crusade'  (New  ¥ork  1871), ^and  in' 
French,  *Des  Essards  La  croisede  des  enfants* 
(Paris  1875). 

Fifth  Crosad*.— After  an  interlude  of  frvQ 
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Ua  CRUSHING  AND 

etta.  There  was  m  mkich  disaffection  amoiig 
the  Crusaders  themselves,  however,  that  the 
expedition  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  is  some- 
tiines  tpoista  of  as  the  Fifth  Crusade.  What  is 
aiore  nsoally  called  the  Fifth  Crusade  was  led 
1^  Frederick  II  of  Germany  and  owed  its 
inoeptiMi  lo  Pope  Honoriua  II  and  to  Poiie 
Grc^ry  IX.  A  pettilence  broke  out  in  too 
army  jiut  as  it  was  ready  to  sail  and  this  de- 
layed the  expedition.  Frederick  seems  to  have 
lost  heart  after  this  and  retired  to  PoEZHoli, 
near  Napte*,  thus  incurring  the  difpleasure  of. 
Pope  Gregory  IX,  who  put  him  under  a  ban  of 
excommunication.  The  next  year,  neverthektsi 
Frederick  went  to  the  Holy  Ljuid  and  without 

f'ving  batde  suocceded  t^  nM^otiation  with  the 
ultan  in  sccurisfc  for  lumsdf  the  kingdom  of 
Iudea,'Only  on  coBdition,  however,  of  toteratuw 
in  this  kingdom  the  Uofianunedan  religion.  He 
wat  crowned  king  and  oondoded  a  truce  with 
the  Sultan  for  10  years;  but  this  was  soon 
hrolcen. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  cnuades  were  led 
W  Saint  Louis  IX  of  Fiance.  He  considered 
that  the  centre  of  the  Moslem  doimnion  was  in 
^yvt  and  be  reaolved  to  stiikchii  faioipr  there. 
He  laid  siege  to  Damietta  and  captured  the  city 
in  June  U49.  In  hii  march  up  the  Nik,  liow- 
cvcr,  his  anny  became  involved  in  the  maiea 
of  swamp  and  streams  of  the  river  and  was 
defeated.  Borced  to  retreat,  it  was  overtakea 
by  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  where  resistance: 
was  hopeleas,  and  the  king  and  his  whole  ai^yr 
lud  to  surrender.  Louis's  ransom  was  the  city 
of  Dsmietta.  After  waiting  for  a  time  £or 
reinforcements,  be  retumed  home.  Twenty 
rears  later  the  saintly  king  undertook  the 
Seventh  Crusade.  He  landed  hJa  army  in  1270 
on  ibe  northern,  coast  of-  Africa  and  after  a 
large  nianber  of  his  louEdits  had  perished,  he 
himself  died  before  Tunis.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded and  the  French  Crusaders  retumed  home. 
About  the  same  time  an  English  army  under 
Prince- £d ward,  afterward  Edward  I,  proceeded 
to  Syria.  Finding  that  little  could  be  aocom- 
pliahed,  they  concluded  a  truce  for  10  years 
and'  then  returned  to  England.  For  about 
30  years  after  this,  the  remnants  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  in  Palestine  succeeded  in  maintaining 
thenuejves  independent.  Acre  was  captored  by 
the  Sulta^  of  E^l  in  1291,  just  100  years  after 
it  had  been  originally  taken  by  Richard  Osnr  de 
LioB.  and  this  oUiterated  die  last  remnant  of 
tibe  kingdom  that  had  been  founded  by  the 
Crusaders. 

The  results  and  significance  of  the  crusades 
for  western  Europe,  and  indeed,  for  the  dviliced 
world  of  all  after  times,  ate  out  of  all  pivfKir- 
tion  to  the  tittle  that  was  accomplishea  in 
PaletHoe,  The  result  of  the  intcrcommunica- 
tion  of  nations  caosed  by  a  series  of  joint  en- 
terprises could  sear.cely  fail  to  bring  with  it 
broadening  of  views  and  the  intellectnal  de- 
velopment consequent  upon  friction  of  minds 
trained  so  differenriy.  In  merely  material  prog- 
ress, the  most  noteworthy  effect  was  upon  com- 
merce. The  use  of  many  Eastern  Itixuries  was 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  as  a  result  the  cities 
of  Italy  especially  actpiired  commercial  Import- 
ance. The  commercial  spirit  thus  aroused  and 
the  impetus  of  the  later  crusades  gave  rise  to  the 
Hanseatic  League,  which  marks  the  first  great 
step  in  modem  commercial  pn^reas.  In  every 
branch  of  art  and  knowledge  ine  effect  of  the 
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crusades  soon  became  evident  Hiere  has  been 
in  recent  times  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
13th  century.  There  are  some  who  do  not 
besitate  to  say  that  the  13th  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  centuries  because  of  wlial  it  rep- 
lesents  of  -accomplishment  in  the  arts  and  of 
develapnwiit  of  the  hmnan  mind  as  wet)  as  the 
rise  ot  hmnan  liberty.  Nearly  all  of  the  move- 
ments that  led  up  to  such  accotnpltshment  can 
be  traced  to  the  crusades.  In  the  East,  the 
Europeans  had  come  in  contact  with  Aralnan 
I^iilosoiriiy  and  Arabian  mathematics,  and  the 
consequence  was  an  interest  in  these  subjects 
that  spread  very  widely  and  that'  eventually  mve 
rise  to  the  uiuvcrsity  and  even  to  the  devetop- 
meirt  of  such  advanced  physical  science  as  was 
tau^t  by  Albertns  Uunus  and  Roger  Bacon. 
The  interest  of  the  Cmsaders  in  Bycantine 
architecture  and  arts  led  to  the  development  of 
a  taste  that  soon  created  a  demand  that  mtist  be 
satisfied.  Gothic  architecture  has  been  traced 
to  Eastern  influences.  The  other  great  arts  of 
the  13tfa  century,  statuary,  stained  ^ass  wotlc- 
ing,  book  illuminaiicm,  metal  worUng  in  its 
various  forms  and  needlework,  all  owe  their 
inspiration  to  Eastern  souices.  That  they  were 
developed  qmte  beyond  the  models  that  had 
been  sent  b/  Euroeeans  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  generations  following  the  crusades  had  tra- 
ditions of  acoomplishnient  chat  led  them  to 
r»se  tbcir  genius  to  the  highest  possible  point  of 
accomplishment.  Great  political  benefits  in  the 
errisaaes  nmst  not  be  overlooked.  Many  of  the 
nobillw  lost  thesT  lives  and  many  more  lost 
ibar  lorttmes  and  their  power,  and  as  a  con- 
seqneiKe  government  became  more  centrallxed 
and  ndtional.  This  was  especially  true  in 
prance,  and  as  a  consequence  peace  was  easier 
to  maintain.  The  honors  conferred  on  many  of 
the  Crusaders  gave  them  opportunities  to  rise 
such  as  they  would  not  otherwise  have  bad. 
The  distribution  of  wealth  brought  about  by 
the  heav^  expenses  that  were  incurred  gave 
opportunities  tor  many  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
enter  into  industrial  and  commercial  occupa- 
tions. The  very  independence  of  mind  that  had 
been  acquired  by  the  distant  expeditions  created 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  made  men  much  more 
ready  to  try  far-off  adventures  and  even  com- 
mercial speculations,  than  was  the  case  before. 
Undoubtedly  to  the  crusaders  is  owed  more  of 
what  is  distinctive  in  modem  Europe  than  to 
any  other  connected  series  of  human  events. 

Bibliography,— The  literature  of  the  cru- 
sades is  very  extensive,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
principal  tiues  can  be  given.  The  most  im- 
portant collection  of  sources  is  the  "Recueil  des 
historiens  des  croisades,'  of  which  15  volumes 
have  been  published  (Paris  1841  et  seoj.  Con- 
sult also  Bongars,  'Gesta  Dei  per  Francos) 
(Hanover  1611);  Villehardouin  and  De  join- 
ville,  'Chronicles  of  the  Crusades'  (19CS): 
Brihier,  'L'Eglise  et  I'Orient  au  Moyen  Age' 
(Paris  1907). 

Jaues  J.  Wai.sHj_ 
Author  of  'The  Thirleenlh,  the  Greatettof  Cen- 

turiet,'  tie. 

CRUSHING  AND  GRINDING  MA- 
CHINBRY.  This  article  describes  the  dass  of 
cTVshers  and  grinders  used  to  break  up  and 
redtKe  rode,  stone,  ore  pigments,  etc.,  to  frag- 
ments or  to  powder. 

CruMug  tnacktHtt  are  tiled  for  purposes  of 
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coarec  redodion.  They  consist  of  varioOft 
fomu  of  *atamii3*  or  stamp-miJls,  oTUshine 
rolls,  Ryratmry  crmbera,  etc^  and  arc .  employed 
to  reduu  meial  opct  fw  subscquArt  treatment 
by  the  processes  of  amalgamation  and  concen- 
tration; for  stone-breaking  as  for  road-metal, 
and  for  crushing  coal  and  colce. 

For  prelknfaary  crushing,  tbat  iS,  for  pre- 
paring material  for  finer  crushing  bj  vanous 
tomu  of  stamps,  rolls  and  rotary  mills  such 
as  those  described  in  detail  vnder  tfte  Me 
Mining  ano  Milung  Mackineby,  the  t>;pe4 
of  machines  usually  employed  are  the  jaw 
crushers  and  the  gyratory  crushers.  Of  the 
former,  the  'Blake,*  the  'Dodge,"  anfi  the 
■Buchanan*  crushers  are  among  the  most 
familiar  and  extensively  used  lypes.         i 

SectiensI  Side  View 


the  top  of  the  main  tOgEle  beari;ae  and  the 
bottom  of  the  steel  higa  cajt  on  the  frame  so 
that  the  ai^|le  of  the  togeie  can  be  increased 
for  let^thenmg.  the  stroke;  or  it  may  be  flattened 
to  diminish  the  Earae.  For  increasing  the  stroke 
one  or  more  liners  are  added,  and  by  this 
means  a  variation  of  about  SO  per  oent  is  obr 
taincd  in  the  tltrow  of  the  jaw.  The  reCeivisff 
openings  of  these  crushers  range  in  size  from 
i;^  X  3  inches  to  24  x  30  inches ;  their  weight 
ranges  froin  160  to  60,000  pounds;  they  require 
from  4  to  65  horse  power  to  operate  them  at  250 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  arc  capable  of  re- 
ducing the  rock  supplied  to  them  into  fragments 
ranging  from  1  to  3  iaches  in  size  at  a  rate 
ranging  from  4  to  35  tons  per  hoar,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  machines.  The  capacity  of  a 
rock  breaker  depends  on  the  distance  between 
the  jaws,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
power  wheel.  The  amount  of  product  is  also 
affected  bj-  the  kind  of  rock,  the  hard,  brittle 
variety  will'go  through   faster  than   the   sand- 

BELATIVE  HABMfESS  OF  ELEMENTS  AND  ORES 


^R.  1  illustmtes  a  vertical  sectiitn  and  a 
top  vKW  of  a  'Buchanan*  stone  crusher.  It 
consists  of  a  cast  steel  frame  carrying  two  steel 
jaws,  one  fixed  and  one  movable,  which  are 
arranged  to  iona  a  V-shaped  opening.  The 
moTable  or  swing  jaw  is  hinged  at  the  top  and 
is  connected  with  suitable  mechanism  by  which 
it  it  alternately  pushed  forward  and  backward, 
to  and  from  the  fixed  jaw,  thus  alternately 
rednchig  and  enlarging  the  V-shaped  opening. 
The  m^erzal  to  be  crushed  is  introduced  at 
the  top  of  the  opening,  and  is  reduced  by  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  swing  jaw  to  a  si«e 
fine  enough  to  allow  it  to  pass  through  the 
smaller  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  openlnij. 
The  adjustment  to  crush  fine  or  coarse  is  made 
by  means  of  remoivabte  ■  Meel  liners  itlaced  be- 
tween the  planed  surfaces  of  the  frame  and  the 
main  Ir^^e  block.  The  stroke  is  adjusted  by 
neaas  of  jaw-  linen  Of  iteel  placed  between 
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stones  and  other  tough  rock.  The  accompany- 
ing table  of  "Relative  Hardness  of  Elements 
and  Ores"  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  relative  powers  required  to  crush  them.  It 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  power 
required  will  depend  veiy  much  on  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  mineral  to  the  gangue 
matter:  for  example,  galena  may  occur  in  a 
^oarti  gangue,  and  if  the  proportitin  of  galena 
15  very  large,  the  hardness  of  the  ore  will  bo 
near  the  scale  for  galena  aa  shown  in  the  table; 
but,'  if  the  proportion  is  very  small,  the  hardness 
of  the  ore  will  be  near  the  scale  for  qaartt. 

E  Compounds  of  the  heavy  metals,  such  aa 
Id  silver,  copper,  lead,  etc.,  afe  soft,  theif 
rctaoss'  rsTcly  exceeding  2.5  to  3;  while  diat 
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6f  the  compounds  of  Ihe  arsenides  and  oxides 
of  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt  are  relatively  hard. 
Tanging  from  6  to  6.5.  Most  of  the  sulphides, 
carbonates,  sulphates  and  phosphates  are  soft 
The  conspicuously  hard  minerals  are  found 
chiefly  among  the  oxides  and  silicates.  The 
weights  of  the  various  ores  differ  within  vety 
wide  limits.     A  spongy  dry  quartz  containin); 


of  forms,  and  are  used  for  the  production  of  a 
much  finer  grade  of  crushed  material  than  ^at 
otAained  by  Ihe  use  of  the  machines  already 
described.     In    some    of    them    the    rolls   are 


equipped  with  removable  steel  teeth.  Such  ma- 
chines are  used  by  the  smelters  for  the  coane 
crushing  of  slag  shells  from  slag  cars  and  pots. 
Other  forms  have  corrugated  rolls,  while  the 
coal  cnishers  and  the  coke  crushers  and  siiers 
have  rolls  equipped  with  teeth  of  special  design 
adapted  for  the  crushing  and  sitinK  of  the 
product  according  to  the  sizes  demanded  by  the 


very  little  metallic  sulphurets  is  naturally  much 
lighter  than  a  wet  dense  quartz  heavily  charged 

with  galena.  Broken  quartz  sent  to  the  mill 
generally  ranges  from  15  to  22  cubic  feet  per 
ton,  and  a  convenient  size  of  truck  for  handling 
the  same  is  one  having  a  capacity  of  about  half 

Gyratory  CnisherB. —  In  these  machines,  the 
crustung  elements  consist  of  an  inverted  hollow 
frustrum  of  a  cone  within  which  an  upri^t 
(rusirura  of  a  solid  cone  is  given  a  gyratory 
motion  by  a  vertical  shaft  connected  with  a 
counter  shaft  operated  by  a  suitable  propelling 
mechanism.  The  vertical  shaft  is  hinged  at  the; 
top,  and  the  material  dumped  into  the  hopper. 
is  crushed  in  the  annular  space  between  the 
walls  of  the  two  cones  until  it  is  line  enough  to 
pass  down  and  out  of  the  openings  at  the  bot- 


industrial  and  commercial  trades.  Coal  crushers 
are  described  in  detail  under  the  title  Coal 
MiNiKG  Machinbby,  while  Fig.  3  illustrates 
a  •Jeffrey*  coke  crusher  ana  sizer.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  feed  hopper  the  form  of  which 
may  be  arranged  to  suit  any  required  condition, 
and  the  rolls  are  made  in  segments  with  re- 
movable teeth,  as  shown  by  Fig.  4,  or  of  inter- 
changeable tooth  rings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


Pic.  3. 
torn.  The  UcCully  and  the  Austin  gyratory 
crashers  are  among  the  best  representatives  of 
this  class  of  machines.  Fig,  2  illustrates  a 
vertical  cross  section  of  the  Austin  crusher. 
llicse  machines  are  adapted  to  produce  a  much 
'      r  grade  of  crushed  material   than  those  of 


Crushing  r 


made  i 


a  great  varietr. 


An  external  view  of  a  let  of  plain  crushing 
rolls  is  g^ven  in  the  article  under  the  title 
MiNiKc  AND  MiLUHO  MAcniNnY,  togetfccr  with 
a  genenl  i  deKriotion  of  tb»  same,  but  ¥ig.  6, 
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tbowing  a  sccImhirI  view  of  &  *HiinqihrqrB^ 
ccushiBg  rolls,  is  introduced  here  to  convey  m 
more  detailed  idea  of  the  intenutl  unwgcment 
of  the  principal  parts  of  these  machines.  Va- 
rious forms  of  roll  crushert  are  also  used  for 
cmshiiig  sugar-cane  and  other  fibrous  mate- 
Other  forms  of  crvshers  in  conunon  use  arc 
Ae  'coSee  mills,*  which,  while  resemblinK  the 
oyratorjr  cnishera,  yet  differ  from  them  in  that 
ue  vertical  afaaft  las  only  a  sii^le  rotary  mo- 
tion without  gyration;  the  *edge  runner*  crvsh- 
ers consislifig  of  a  vertical  aicle  which  carries 
a  munfaer  of  radial  arms  with  httn^  metal 
wheels  attached  to  tfaeir  outer  ends,  llie  rota- 
tion of  the  vertical  axle  eauses  these  wheels  to 
travel  in  a  circular  ti^dc  on  the  bottom  of  a 
metal  trough  containing  the  material  to  be 
crushed-  and  sausage  mills  consisting  of  a 
loi^tudtn&l  shaft  carrying  ra^al  teeth  which 
intennesh  with  similar  teeth  projecting  from 
the  inside  of  the  cylindrical  contaming  shell. 

Grit^ding  and  pitverisinff  machiatti  are  used 
in  many  processes  to  reduce  the  products  of 


Fig.  8  illustrates  a  'Davis*  Chilian  mill.  It 
consists  of  a  heavy  cast  iron  pan  with  an  annu- 
lar die.  The  periphery  of  the  pan  is  provided 
with  screens.    A  vertical  driving  shaft  is  jour- 


the  crushers.  They  are  commonly  loiown  as 
mills,  and  an:  necessarily  of  a  diBerent  char- 
acter and  of  Ughter  cmstrtKtion  than  the  crav- 
ing machines. 

In  the  simple  mill-stone  mill,  two  sttatea  set 
verticaii^  one  above  the  other,  omc  fixed  asd 
the  other  rotated  by  a  vcctical  shaft,  are  placed 
face  to  face.  Usually  the  nppcr  stone  is  the 
movable  one,  and  has  a  central  hole  into  which 
the  inaterial  to  be  ground  is  fed.  As  this  stolK 
is  revolved,  the  material  is  groond  betwetti  the 
stoDCS  and  passes  out  throu^  grooves  in  their 
^ces  to  the  edge,  where  it  is  cauf^t  by  a  suit- 
able receiver. 

The  best  Pepresentattves  of  Ac  ore-grindtnK 
machines  are  Hie  ■Huntingtor*  and  the  "Chil- 
ian* mills.  Fig.  7  shews  a  partly  sectional  de- 
tailed view  of  a  Huntington  mill.  The  ore  aod 
water  fed  into  the  mill  at  the  hopper  is  thrown 
against  the  ring-die  by  the  rotating  rollers  and 
scrapers^  where  it  is  crushed  by  the  centrifui^ 
force  of  the  rollers  to  any  desired  degree  of 
fineness,  and  then  diachaqied  tbroiwh  the 
screens  in  the  form  of  a  fine  pulp  tuitabk  for 
coDcentnitioa. 


naled  m  the  centre  of  the  pan  and  is  driven 
from  below  by  bevel  ^ars  on  a  countershaft 
connected  with  the  drivmg  pulley.    Three  cnish- 

a  rolls  are  driven  from  the  vertical  ^laft  by 
e  bearings  so  designed  as  to  allow  the  roll- 
ers to  swing  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  material 
to  be  crushed  is  delivered  into  a  central  hopper 
carried  on  the  driving  shaft,  and  is  distributed 
by  suitable  spouts  in  front  of  each  roll.  Scrap- 
ers are  provided  to  prevent  paclda&  and  ensure 
proper  circulation  for  the  screens. 

Other  forms  of  machines  used  for  fine 
grindii^  are  the  'pebble  mills,*  'tube  mills,*  and 
■ball  mills.*  Of  these,  there  are  two  principal 
^peE  —  those  in  which  metallic  balls  of  hard- 
ened steel,  comparatively  large  in  size,  travel 
around  a  fixed  track,  and  those  in  which  the 
balls   revolve   loosely   in   a   rotating  drum.     In 


the  former  the  material  is  ground  between  the 
'rotating  balls  and  the  path  on  which  they  travel, 
and  in  the  latter,  by  the  constant  movement 
and  fall  of  the  balb  which  are  fed  into  the  mill 
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with  fte  material.  In  many  forma  of  these 
machines  pebbles  of  flint  are  substituted  for  the 
balls  of  hardened  steel 

Fi^.  9  illustrates  the  general  form  ot  a  peb- 
ble mill.  The  principal  dimensions  are  as  fol- 
lows :     The  sue  of  the  cylinders  range  from 


30  X  19  inches  to  6  x  8  feet;  the  charge,  taldnR 
sand  as  the  unit  of  measure,  ranges  from  120 
to  4,000  pounds;  and  [he  size  of  pulley  range 
from  24  X  4  inches  to  36  x  12  inches  m  diam- 
eter. These  machines  require  1  lo  18  horse- 
power to  drive  them  in  dry-grinding,  and  irom 
one-half  to  nine  horse-power,  in  wet-grinding 
at  cylinder  speeds  ranging  from  44  to  13  revo- 


type.  The  ^neral  principle  of  grinding 
ployed  is  similar  to  ttiat  of  the  pebble  mills,  but 
with  the  difference  that  the  material  to  be 
ETOund  in  the  tube  milt  rs  fed  at  one  end',  and 
delivered  as  a  finished  product  at  the  other  end, 
its  fineness  being  reflated  simply  by  the  speed 
at  which  the  matenal  is  fed  into  the  machine. 
As  every  particle  of  the  material  must  pass 
under  the  grinding  action  of  the  entire  charge 
of  pebbles,  a  thorough  and  uniform  grinding 
is  Ihe  resmt,  and  the  use  of  sieves  is  imneces- 
«ry. 

Fig.  n  shows  A  vertical  cross-section  of  an 
«Abbe»  ball  mill. 

Jar-mills,  consisting  of  porcehun  jars  in 
which  pebbles  are  rotated  together  with  the 
material  to  be  ground,  are  extensively  used  for 
the  grinding  of  paints,  ink  and  other  chemical 
compounds.  They  are  composed  of  one  or  moi« 
grinding  jars.  Fig.  12  shows  a  machine  of  the 
single  jar  tTOC  Its  outside  dimensions  are 
about  12  X  13  inches;  it  uses  a  charge  of  porce- 


ing  of  8  vertical  shaft  attached  to  a  carrier  ^o- 
vlded  with  hardened  steel  beaten.  As  die 
material  is  fed  into  the  mill  it  is  thrown  by  cen- 
trifugal force  agajnst  a  hard  iron  plate,  the 
pM^les  at  the  same  time  bciu  thrown  into 
violent  contact  with  each  other.  Equipped  with 
vacuum  air  sepataton  they  arc  extensively  and 
economically  used  for  the  reduction  of  al)  kinds 
of  dry  coloTB  and  chemicals,  and  for  the 
threshing,  cleaning  and  separating  of  tobacco 

The  mechanical  apparatus  required  to  ef[ec> 
tively  apply  this  system  of  air  separation  should 
be  capable  of  satisfying  the  following  condi- 
tions :  (I)  To  expand  and  rarify  the  air  so  that 
the  coarser  particles  will  fall  out  of  the  curretit 
and  allow  it  to  deliver  the  impalpable  powder 
at  the  disdKtrge  spout.  (2>  When  a  large  out- 
put of  the  finely  ground  material  is  required 
per  hour,  the  apparatus  should  be  capable  of 
.using  an  amonnt  of  air  sufficient  to  lift  the 
total  weight  of  the  charge  of  raw  material. 
(3>  When  using  a  large  volume  of  air,  sofiicieiit 
room  should  he  provided  for  its  expansion  and 
rarefaction  so  as  to  obtait)  a  current  light 
enough  to  c^trry  away  the  impalpable  powder 


only.  (4)  The  apparatus  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  coarse  particles  will  fall  out 
of  the  light  air  current  gravity  into  the  con- 
:d  portion  of  the  separator  where  the  blast 


lain  balls  weighing  about  22  pounds;  and  is 
capable  of  grinding  up  to  15  pounds  at  a  charge, 
when  runnmg  at  SO  revolutions  per  minute. 

fm/'act  pulverising  machines  are  represented 
by  the  "Max"  mills  and  various  forms  of  "Ray- 
mond* pulverizers.    The  principle  employed  is 


apparatus  should  appKKtch  as  near  as  passible 
to  a  perfect  vacnnm.'. 

As  the  fintnesi  of  the  product  depends  upon 
the  sii«  of  the  separator,  alMosi  any  limit  of 
grinding  is  readily  obtained  br  making  the 
appuratus  of  mflident  aie  to  produce  the  proper 
relative  expanuon  and  rarefaction  of  the  air. 
When  it  is  desired  that  the  finished  product 
should  be  an  extremely  fine  powder,  the  use  of 
the  large-nzed  separators  will  give  the  best 
resnItR;  but,  for  products  of  medium  mdes  of 
fineness,  and  large  output,  tlie  smaller  ma- 
chines with  fan  and  dust  collector  attachments 
are  the  most  effective. 

Rg.  13  iHustrites  a  Raymond  impact  pul- 
veriier  and  vacuum  separatinff  plant  as  erected 
for  ^e  cleaning  and  separating  of  tobacco 
stems.  The  material  is  fed  to  the  machine  by 
the  operator  in  a  manner  similar  M  the  feedioK 
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of  ■  Ardhuig  mackitw.  Tke  perionijons  of 
the  screen  surrounding  the  pulv.:ruiiw  cylinder 
vary  in  siie  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  de- 
sired. As  the  stcMs  eiome  in  contact  with  the 
rapidly  revolving  beaters,  the  particles  of  the 
leaf  are  liberated  therefrom,  and  paaainK 
through  the  screens  with  the  stems  are  ctttw^t 
by  the  air  current  and  drawn  up  into  the  sepfr- 
ratof,  which  expands  the  air  so  that  all  the  light 
pieces  of  stems  drop  back  and  are  discharged 
through  the  opening  at  Ae  bottom  into  the  drHK 
elevator.  The  partides  of  leaf  drop  into  tbe 
centre  cone  of  the  separator  anil  discharge  from 
tfae  a^ut,  wliile  the  dust  is  carried  through  the 
fan  mto  the  dust  collector  and  discban^d 
tbereftttm. 


Arrastra  Machinery, — Arrastca  plants  are 

employed  for  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores 
into  a  fine  pulp  which  Is  subsniuently  treated 
by  the  patio  or  some  other  process  and  the  pure 
metal  separated  from  the  accompanyins  impuri- 
ties. The  bottom  of  the  arrastra  is  paved  wfih 
stone  10  X  10  inches  square,  made  of  the  best 
^anite  and  set  verlicaify  to  the  depth  of  about 
three  feet  tn  the  ground.  The  outside  is  con- 
structed of  flat  stones  which  project  from 
18  to  30  inches  above  the  floor,  Lme  shafts 
drives  by  engiHe  Dcnref'  eietesd  oVcr  this 
floor  and  operate  poKB  or  anas  which  rzirslvc 
and  move  the  Mragght;;  stofies*  oT4r  the  Rianlte 
floor  and  thus  Aoeompliah  the  redaction  of  die 
oUr  fed  Jolo  the  nrastn  to  a  fine  fulp^    These 


ias.1  prepared  by  being  passed .  through 
tbe  jaw-crusners  of  a  primary  crushing  plant. 
From  these  machines  it  passes  throng  a  act  oi 
crushing  rolls  And  is  dropped  automatkally  into 
revolving  screens  which  separate  the  fine  pulp 
iimo  the  coarser  grindings.  The  last-muwd 
material  is  sent  back  and  passed  again  throuidi 
the  crushins  rrdls  until  all  of  the  pulp  is  fine 
enough  to  be  finally  treated  in  the  arrastra. 
Each  arrastra  requires  about  six  horsc-powor 
for  its  operation,  and  range  ia  crushing  capacity 
from  6  to  10  tons  each,  per  24  hours,  acconling 
to  the  character  of  the  ore. 

For  other  forms  of  crushing  and  ^ndin{( 
inachin«ry,  and  their  special  aimlicatioii,  see 
articles  under  the  titles  Bkick  Making  Ua- 
CHiNEsv.  Coal  Mining  Machinery  and  Mim- 
ing ANB  Mju-ikg  Macuihgry. 

CRUSIUS,  lei^oo-z£-as,  Otto,  German  phi- 
lologist: b.  Hanover,  20  Dec.  IS57.  He  has  been 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  and 
at  Unnchen  (1903).  He  has  Written  among 
other  works  *Musilctheorie  und  Musikge- 
Schichte,'  ^Ztir  griechlschen  Religion sgesctiicte' 
(1886) ;  'Untersuchungen  za  den  Miniiamben 
des  Herondas'  (1892);  and  has  also  edited 
'Philologufi;  Herond&«>  (1901);  'Fabein  des 
Babrius'  (1897);  'Griechisehe  Lyriker>  (1897). 

CRUST  OF  THB  EARTH,  a  term  for- 
mei'ty  in  much  use  to  indicate  the  solid  shell  of 
the  earth  that  covered  the  supposed  molieti 
interior.  More  recently  it  has  come  to  be  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  is  probably  solid  throu^- 
out,  and  the  term  Crust  has  lost  its  original 
significance,  and  is  not  much  used  by  scientists, 
though  it  is  still  widely  retained  popularly  (or 
what  is  more  properly  called  the  lithosphere. 
For  (he  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  lithosphere 
see  Rock  Flowage;  Rock  Cleavage;  Faults; 
Joints;  Mountains;  also  Geology,  Geognosy. 

CRUSTACBA.  krus-tA'AC-a,  a  primary 
«roup  (phylum)  of  aiumals  represented  by  the 
barnacle,  lobster,  crayfish,  shrimp  and  crab. 
Crustacea  dttfer  from  other  arthropod  animals. 
The  body  conasts  of  about  20  segments  which  in 
the  more  ^eciahzcd  forms  are  grouped  into 
two  regions,  the  bead-thorax  (cephalothOrax) 
and  hind-body  or  abdomen.  The  segments  <A 
the  cephalothorax  are  fused  together  so  that  the 
limits  between  the  segmenis  art  lost,  and  die 
-whole  mass  is  protected  by  the  shidd  or  earal- 

Ee.  The  skin  is  thick  and  rendered  soUd 
die  deposition  of  lime  (carbonate  and  jAos- 
te),  so  that  the  integument  forms  a  dense 
crast,  hence  die  name  Crustacea.  They  difier 
from  trilobites  and  king  crabs  in  having  two 
pairs  of  antemue,  while  they  breathe  hjr 
tneans  of  gills  attached  to  tbe  legs.  Like  the 
other  marine  arthropods  named,  they  have  legs 
whicb  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  an  outer 
(exopodite)  and  an  inner  (endopodite).  Crns- 
tacea  difFer  also  from  the  Palgapoitc  (trilo- 
bites,  meroStomes  and  arachnids)  in  1h«  hd(^ 
degree  of  stieciallzation  of  thdr  appcnd^es, 
there  being  three  to  Ax  kinds,  with  oorrewiid- 
kig  functions,  while  in  the  trtlobits,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  single  pair  of.  aoteasMt  •  ate-  sub- 
ceeded  by  numerous  (over  20)  pairs  of  legs, 
all  of  the  sane  shape  and  iunctions:  In  »* 
itead-thotax,  besides  the  antemvci  there  is  on 
caoh  ^de  oS.  tbe  mouth  a  pair  «f' mandibles, 
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lobes,  aiid  of  uneqtnl  site;  three  oair^  of  foot- 
jaws  (majcillipedes),  which  differ  from  thenuoc- 
ittx  in  having  gills  lUce  diose  on  the  Ave  follow- 
ing pairs  of  legs.  There  are  thus  13  pairs  oi 
Dei'ialothoracic  app^nda^es,  indicating  that 
there  are  13  corresponding  s^ments;  these, 
'With    the    seven   abdominal    segments,    imbcate 

that  there  are  20  segments  in  a  typical  crustacean. 
There  are  six  pairs  of  swimtniiw  legs  (swim- 
ineivts),  the  last  very  broad  in  lie  lobster  and 
5faTiin|i,  with  the  telson  forming:  the  *tail-fin.* 

■  'The  Crustacea  as  a  rule  respire  by  gills. 
■These,  as  in  the  lobster  and  crab,  are  ooM- 
posed  of  a  series  of  little  filaments  into  which 
the  blood  flows  to  be  airated.  The  filaments 
biWich  otM  from  a  common  stalk  which  grows 
out  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  five  pairs  of  legs 
and  the  three  pairs  of  foot-jaws,  lliese  ^lls  are 
folded  up  toward  the  back,  and  are  oootwned  in 
8  sort  of  chamber  made  in  part  by  the  car&pac*. 
la   shrimps,   lobsters   and   crabs   the   sea-w»ter 

fassing  into  the  cavity  between  the  bodv  and  the 
ree  edge  of  the  carapace  is  afterward  scooped 
Oiift  through  an  opening  or  passage  on  each 
eide  of  the  head  bv  the  movements  of.  mem- 
branous Aaps  called  'gilt-bailers."  The  digeSi- 
tive  organs  are  well  developed,  e5i>ecially  the 
fore  stomach,  in  the  binder  part  ol  which  aic 
several  very  large  calcareous  teeth  for  crushing 
the  food,  serving,  when  closed  toother,  as  a 
strainer  ttjrough  which  the  partly  digested  food 
presses  into  the  long  slender  straight  inteS' 
tine,  which  ends  in  the  tefson.  The  liver  is 
verv  large,  as  in  all  marine  arthropods,  or  in 
s«ai  terrestrial  types  as  the  scorpions  and 
'Smders,  which  are  derived  from  the  king  crabs. 
The  brain  of  the  higher  Cntstacea  is  very  com- 
plex, corTcsponding  with  the  complicated  reflex 
movements  of  an  animal  composed  of  so  many 
s^ments,  and  bearing  such  a  complicated  series 
of  appendages  devoted  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  functions.  The  eyes  are  usually  compound  or 
many-faceted,  and  are  mounted  on  freely  mov^ 
able  stalks.  The  ear  is  a  sac  in  the  basal  joint 
of  the  smaller  or  second  pair  of  antennse.  The 
organs  of  smell  are  usually  well  develo^d.  as 
Crustacea  mainly  depend  on  this  sense  in  find- 
ing thtir  food.  These  corsist  of  minute  delicate 
sensofy  rods  on  the  smaller  antennx.  The  hairs 
fringing  the  mouth-parts  and  legs  are  often  deli- 
cate tactile  organs.  The  green  glands  in  the 
head  function  as  kidneys,  and  open  out  at  the 
base  of  the  larger  antenna. 

With  only  a  single  known  exception 
{Sqmtta),  Crustacea  can?  their  eggs  aboot 
attached  to  the  swimming  or  Other  legs.  The 
eggs  of  some  crabs  {WV*ht«iw)  are  minute 
«lia  ercessivcly  numerous,  their  number  amoimtf- 
ing  to  millions,  while  the  lobster  may  produce 
from  20,000  to  80,000  eggs.  Crustacea  pass 
dimugh  a  vrell-marked  metamorphosis i  nearly 
ail  (except  the  araphipods  and  isopods)  hatx:hing 
from  the  egg  as  a  larva  called  "natipUus,* 
which  has  an  oval  non-segmented  body,  with 
three  pairs  of  appendages,  by  which  it  swims 
about  at  the  surface  of  the  9ea.  After  a  series 
of  molts,  at  each  of  which  new  segments  with 
their  ■  ...... 


and  abdomen,  but  no  dioraxt  this,  however,  is 
developed  later,  and  after  a  series  of  moKs  die 
parent  form  is  attained 

The  process  of  molting  is  a  precarious  one, 
not  infrequently  resulting  in  death.  The  cnist 
beinff  loo  solid  to  admit  of  a  continnous  growth, 
and  mcrease  in  size  being  raisd,  frequent  shed- 
dings  of  the  skin  are  necessafy.  In  die  lobster, 
the  old  dcin  being  detached  from  Ae  under 
cellular  layer  by  the  secretion  of  the  new  cntide 
beneath,  ruptures  between  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, and  the  kibster  draws  itself  out  of  the 
rent,  sheddti^  not  only  die  entire  akin  and 
every '  hair,  hut  also  the  lining  of  the  moiuli, 
thnnt  and  fore  stcmach,  and  likewise  the  <nit- 
let  of  the  intestine.  In  about  three  weeks  after 
the  casting  of  .the  ^ell  the  new  one  becomes 
solid  and  Bard.  In  the  crayfish  the  old  skin  is 
loosened  and  pushed  away  from  the  celhilar 


advanced  larval  stage  called  "zoea,*  the  naupli.. 
stage  being  partly  suppressed  and  thrust  back 
.mto  Uic  embryo  period.    The  loea  has  a  bead 


layer  beneath  by  the  growth  of  tonporaiy, 
^ort  sdfl  hairs,  which  <£sBppear  after  the  skin 
.  shed. 


The  Crustacea  are  a  very  ancient  ^pe.  The 
earliest  remains  are  found  in  the  Cambrian 
rocks,  but  are  very  scanty  compared  with  the 
trilobites.  They  comprise  traces  of  barnacles, 
Ostracoda  or  small  shelled  forms,  Phyilocarida, 
and  an  oWure  form  supposed  to  be  allied  to 
the  moderh*  freshwater  Apus.  in  die  Devonian 
Period  sheVcd  phyllopods  (Eilheria)  appeared, 
and  in  die  Carboniferous  arose  an  order  {Sytt- 
cardia),  represented  by  an  andent  form  (Atuu- 
pides)  still  living  in  a  lake  in  Tasmania.     From 


this  group  the  existing  Schisopoda  or  opossum 

'    ■     --   'Mvsis)    the  Squilla,  and  the  ordinary 

na  craos,  are  supposed  to  have  de- 


shrimps 


scended.  Isopvda  also  appeared  as.  early  as  the 
DevoniatL  A  shrimp-like  Crustacean  occurs  in 
the  Devonian,  and  true  crabs  date  from  the 
Juiassfc 

■•  The  Cmstacea  are  divided  into  II  orders,  the 
Branchiopoda,  Pkyllopodo,  Oslraeoda,  Cape- 
poda,  Cirrepedio  or  bamades,  Arlhrostraca, 
Cumacea,  Phytlotarida,  Syncafida,  Sckitopoda, 
Stomatopoda  and  Decapoda.  More  than  5,000 
species  are  known.    See  Barnacle;  Crab;  Fisa 

t  irB-  Hfpmtt  Cras;  SlTaiMP. 

KbQography. — In  addition  to  general  text- 


Natural  History  (Vol.  II,  Boston  1884)  ;  Steb- 
bin^,  'A  History  of  Crustacea'  (London  1893)  ; 
Simth  and  Wefajon,  'Crustacea,'  in  Cambridge 
Natural  History"  (Vol.  IV,  London  1909)  ;  Cai- 
man, »Life  of  Crustacea'  (New  York  1911). 
Ernest  Ingebsoll. 
CRUTCHED  PRIAKS.    See  Orders,  Re- 

CRTTVEILHIER,  krii'va'U-a',  Jean,  French 
anatomist:  b.  Limoges,  9  Feb.  1791;  d.  Jussac, 
6  March  1874.  He  obtained  in  1824  the  chair 
of  patholo^cal  anatomy  in  Montpellicr  and  in 
1626  in  Pans.  He  [lublished  an  important  woric 
'Essai,  sur  I'anatomie  patholo^ouc  en  general* 
(1816);  and  an  expansion  of  this  in  five  vol- 
umes. His  other  works  include  'Anatomic  De- 
scriptive'' (in  3  vols.^  1833-38)  j  'Anatomic  du 
systeme  i 


de  ^Tior 


684S). 


CRUZ,  kroos,  Cano  y  Otmedilla,  Ramon 
Piancisco  de  la, :  Spanish  dramadc  poet :  b. 
Madrid  1731;  d.  1799.  He  rescued  the  nadve 
Siianish  draiba  from  an  intmdadon  of  Frendi 
*     macvdoady  proliAc  '  vritsr,    he 
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5 reduced  some  500  pieces  in  all  departments  of 
ramatic  composition.  Qassical  drama,  comedy, 
farce,  zarzuela  and  b  mixture  of  classical  drama, 
more  especially  of  the  French  school ;  and  he 
translated  and  adapted  plays  from  Italian  and 
French.  But  he  gradually  learned  to  trust  him- 
self. So  prolific  was  he,  so  devotedly  did  he 
worit  and  so  endless  were  his  literal;  and 
dramatic  resources  that  he  has  been  called 
the  Lope  dc  VcKa  of  the  18th  century-  He 
worked  for  all  the  theatres  of  Madrid;  and 
often  a  week  or  less  was  for  him  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  write  a  play  or  lanuela. 
This  work  he  kept  u^  constantly  for  30 
yeare.  The  years  foUowing  his  death  it  was 
the  custom  to  belittle  his  work;  but  the  critics 
of  to-day  are  finding,  in  his  dramas,  the  mirror 
held  up  to  the  Spanish  life  of  the  18th  century, 
and  they  are  bennning  to  understand  what  De 
la  Crui  meant  when  he  said  of  hiraself :  'Truth 
dictates  and  1  write" ;  for  his  works  are  a 
vait  and  rich  treasury  of  information  relating 
to  the  life  and  customs  of  the  aee  in  which  he 
lived  and  which  he  knew  thorou^ity.  In  rescu- 
ing Spanish  drama  from  foreign  influence  and 
in  developing  the  zarzuela,  or  musical  comedy, 
and  the  saincte  and  other  short  and  especially 
Spanish  plays,  he  led  the  way  for  the  modem 
renaissance  of  the  Spaniah  drama.  Consult 
Cotarelo  y  Mori,  'Ramon  de  la  Cruz  y  KU 
obras>  (Madrid  1899). 

CRUZ,  San  Juan  de  la  (Saint  John  of  the 
Cross),  Spanish  mystic  and  poet;  b.  Fontiveros, 
Old  Castile,  1542:  d.  Ubeda,  14  Dec.  1601.  He 
was  a  Carmelite  friar.  His  real  name  was  Juan 
de  Yepes  y  Alvarez.  He  became  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Santa  Teresa  who  was  attempting  to 
reform  the  order  of  Carmel.  In  this  work  he 
foimd  himself  constantly  in  trouble  and  finally 
he  died  in  exile.  His  prose  writings  on  the 
inner  life  won  for  him  the  title  "The  Ecstatic 
Doctor" ;  famous  among  them  is  'The  Soul's 
Darksome  Night.'  In  form  and  spirit  his  poetry 
is  noble,  deep  and  inspired  by  profound  feeling; 
but  he  IS  often  so  mystical  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  him.  The  great  beatrty  and  har- 
mony of  bis  prose  won  for  him  loany  admirers; 
and  the  fltrang  religious  fervor  of  his  works, 
probably  more  than  anjrthinfr  else,  led  to  canon- 
ization in  172&  His  'Obras  espuitaalee' 
stand  in  the  fore-rank  of  the  SpMiish  mystics. 
Probably  no  other  Spanish  mystical  writing 
have  such  sustained  lofty  expression.  Th» 
and  various  of  his  other  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  have  been  printed  and  re- 
printed in  many  forms.  Among  hia  other  not- 
able works  are  'Noehe  oscura  del  Alma'  and 
'Subida  del  Monte  Canada.'  Consult  Domin- 
guez  Berniete,  M.,  'EUmisticismo  de  San  Juan 
de  la  Gnu  en  siu  poe5iis>  (Madrid  1894).  His 
complete  ^Spiritual  Works'  were  first  published 
in  1619,  and  in  a  12th  edition  in  1703. 

CRUZ  Y  GOYSNBCHB,  kroos-e-g6-y»- 
n&'cha,  Loia  de  la,  Chilean  military  officer :  b. 
ConcepciAn,  25  Aug.  1768;  d.  near  Valparaiso, 
14  Oct.  1828.  He  explored  the  Andes  in  1806, 
discovering  several  important  motmtain  {yasses, 
which  are  described  in  a  report  published  in  the 
Angelis  collection  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1835.  He 
bore  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  against 
Spain,  conunandmg  a  regiment  and  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  was  liberated  in 
1817.    He  next  became  a  political  leader  of  the 


ith  the  dignity  of  grand  marshal.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  deaUi  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Marine, 

CRYOLITE,  krrjUIt  (Gr.  'ice-stone,*  in 
allusion  to  its  translucent  whiteness),  a.  native 
fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium,  having  the 
formula  3NaF.AlFi.  It  crystallizes  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  and  also  occurs  massive,  It  is 
transpareiit  or  translucent,  and  the  purer  varie- 
ties are  colorless  or  white.  Its  lustre  is  vitreous, 
and  it  has  a  hardness  of  2.5  and  a  spccilic  Kray- 
ity  of  about  3.  The  best-known  deposit  of  cryo- 
lite is  in  West  Greenland,  whence  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  have  been  taken  for  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  metallic  aluminum.  Less  important  de- 
Ksits  are  also  known  In  the  Urals,  and  in  El 
ISO  County,  Colo.  Cryolite  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  aliun,  soda,  and  certain  kinds 
of  glass,  notably  the  so-called  'milk-glass,"  or 
hot-cast  porcelain,  which  is  composed  of  cryo- 
lite, silica  and  oxide  of  zinc.  The  only  com- 
mercial supply  of  cryolite  is  the  great  mine  at 
Ivigtut,  where  two  grades  are  produced,  known 
to  the  trade  as  "white  cryoHte*  and  "black 
cryolite.'  The  discoloration  of  the  latter  is  due 
to  its  large   admixture  of   fluorite.     In   recent 

Sars  only  the  black  cryolite  has  been  imported 
lo  the  United  States.  The  importations  for 
1916  amounted  to  3,857  tons,  valued  at  $42.84 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  3,949  tons  valued  at 
$21  per  ton  for  1915.  The  latter  price  is  about 
the  average  for  the  fast  10  years,  the  increased 
price  for  1916  being  due  to  the  greatly  ad- 
vanced rates  for  ocean  tonnage  caused  l^y  the 
war.  An  excellent  description  of  the  ciyolite 
mine  at  Ivigtut  may  be  found  in  The  Minina 
Magasinc  (London}  for  April  1916.  Consult 
also  United  States  Geological  Survey,  'Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  Sutes,  1916'  (Part  II), 
CRYOPHORUS,  krl-6f'5-rfis  (Gr.  'ice- 
bearing"),  a  simple  instnmient  devised  by  Wol- 
kuton  for  illustrating  the  freezing  of  water  by 
rapid  evaporation.  The  instrument  consists  of 
a  bent  tube  of  glass,  provided  with  a  bulb  at 
e»ch  end.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is  placed 
in  it,  and  bailed  until  the  air  is  entire^  ex- 

Glled  and  replaced  by  steam.  The  tube  is  then 
rmetically  sealed.  In  using  (he  instrument, 
the  water  is  brought  into  one  of  the  bulbs,  and 
the  other,  containing  only  water-vapor,  is  placed 
in  a  freczii^  mixture.  The  vapor  condenses 
rapidly  in  the  chilled  bulb,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly rapid  evaporation  is  induced  in  the  other 
one.  The  formation  of  vapor,  however,  is  at- 
tended by  the  absorption  of  large  qtiantitfes  of 
'heat;  and  the  water  in  the  free  end  of  the  ap- 

Kratua,  being  the  chief  source  from  which  this 
at  is  obtained,  presently  becomes  chilled  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  freezes. 


catacombs  and  the  catacombs  themselves  were 
knowniby  this  name  in  the  early  Christian  era. 
The  tmderground  tombs  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  were  so  called  where  the  early  Chris- 
tians met  to  perform  their  devotions,  for  fear 
of  persecution.  Hence  crypt  came  to  signify  a 
church  underground,  or  the  lower  story  of  a 
church,  which  may  be  set  apart  for  momnnentsti 
purposes,  or  used  as  a  diapel.  It  came  to  oc- 
tapf  tiie  entire  space  under  the  choir;  and  often 
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1  churches  built  after  the  Nonnan  period  sunt 
when  found  in  those  of  the  Gothic  period  is 
usually  much  older  than  the  structure  above 
them.  The  position  of  a.  ciypt  is  generally 
beneath  the  choir,  but  occasionally,  as  at  Glas- 
gow Cathedral,  bcnealh  the  transept  also.  The 
largest  crypt  in  England  is  that  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Cn^its  rarely  occur  as  a  feature  of 
a  parish  churcL  The  larger  crypt  at  Glasgow 
Cathedral  is  entirely  above  ground  and  at  one 
time  was  used  by  itself  as  a  church.  In  Ger- 
many, these  underground  chapels  are  numerous 
—  the  ones  at  Gottmgen,  Strassburg'ajid  Naum- 
berg  are  fine  examples  of  architecture.  The  most 
remarkable  cry^i  in  Italy  is  that  of  Saint  Mark's, 
Venice,  which  is  jn  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross. 
Short  columns  support  low  arches  on  which  the 
floor  above  rests.  Other  Italian  crypts  are  at 
Brescia,  Fiesole,  Modena,  Milan,  Favia,  Verona, 
Florence;  and  a  particularly  fine  one  at  Assisi. 
A   good   example    of   Norman   crypt    is   to   be 


crypts  at  Saint- Chapel !e,  Paris,  and  at  Saint 
Gervase,  Rouen.  Later  churches  abolished  the 
necessity  for  this  form  of  chapel. 

CRYPTIDINB,  krip'ti-din  (C^HuN),  > 
base  homologous  with  quinoline,  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  that  body,  and  also  found  in  the 
less  volatile  parts  of  coal-tar.  Its  boilinf^point 
is  about  525  F„  but  it  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
pared  perfectly  free  from  its  lower  homologuea. 
It  forms  a  double  salt  with  platinum. 

CRYPTO-CALVINIBTS,  name  given  to 
Uelanchlhon  and  those  who  agi«ed  witn  him  in 
wishing  to  unite  the  Latherans  and  Calvinists, 
and  especially  in  his  supposed  leaning  toward 
lite  Calviiiistic  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
shown  in  the  diJierence  between  the  original  and 
tbe  altered  Awisburg  Confession  (qv).  The 
former  said  ^Toe  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
tndy  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  fom 
of  bread  and  wine  and  are  there  distributed  and 
received  Iv  the  communicant;  therefore  the  op- 
posite doctrine  is  reiocted."  In  the  latter  the 
mat  daude  is  omitted.  Lutber  did  not  apprave 
the  alteration,  but  toler^ed  Mdanchthon's 
change  of  doctrine.  Many,  however,  caJkd  him 
a  Ci>pto-Calvinist  The  truth  seems  to  lisvc 
been  that  he  did  not  consider  that  either  opittiasi 
tsai  a  sufficient  bar  to  communion  with  Cbrist 
and  therefore  thoiaght  tliat  both  of  them  aa^ 
to  be  allowed.  The  controversy  was  beconunx 
violent  before  his  death,  but  afterward  it  broke 
out  with  gr«at  vinilenoe,  and  continued  with 
alternate  success  for  50  years,  during  which  time 
frequent  attempts  were  made  to  suffpress  the 
Calvinistic  opinions  by  imprisoning  their  leading 
advocates  and  at  last,  in  1611,  by  the  execution 
of  Chancellor  Nicolas  Crell.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  Missouri  Lutherans  because 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
tional election.  Consult  Richard,  '^Philip 
Melanchthon'   {New  York  1898). 

CRYPTOBRANCHID^  kTlp"to-bran'kI- 
de  (Gr.  "with  hidd™  gills*),  a  family  of  urodele 
Amphibia  (q.v.)  most  nearly  related,  according 
to  Cope,  to  the  Ambtyttomida.     There  are  no 

S"ls  in  die  adult,  but  a  single  pore-like  branchial 
sure  may  persist  on  each  side.    RespirWian  >a 


pulmonary,  but  tlie  inspirations  occur  oidy  at 
mtervals  of  several  minutes.  The  vertebra  are 
biconcave  but,  like  the  reraaiader  of  the  skele- 
ton except  the  cartilaginous  carpi  and  tarsi,  are 
well  ossiAed.  There  is  no  ethmoid  bon^  and 
the  internal  ear  is  separated  from  the  brain 
by  membrane  only.  A  majtillaiy  bone  i*  derd- 
opcd,  and  teeth  are  home  on  the  margins  of 
both  jaws,  as  well  as  on  the  vomers,  but  not 
.  on  the  parasphenoid  The  eyes  are  very  small 
and  devoid  of  lids;  two  pairs  of  limbs  with  four 
and  five  dJ«^s  respectively  are  always  present, 
and  the  tail  is  permanently  provided  with  a  fin. 
Two  genera  are  known;  MtgaiobaSrackm, 
which  Bas  no  brandiial  opening  and  contains 
only  the  f^ant  salamander  id  eastern  Asia,  and 
Cryptohranckus,  which  contains  the  American 
hellbenders  (q.v.). 

CRYPTOGAHOUS  PLANTS  or  CRYP- 
TOGAMS (from  Gr.  iipinrT6i,  hidden  +  yi^ofi 
marriage),  all  idanta  below  the  Phanerogams 
or  fiowering  plants.  The  names  were  Grat  used 
by  Liniueus,  who  may  tims  have  indkated  his 
conviction  .that  all  plantH  possets  sexuality,  as 
most  of  them  do.  For  a  k)ng'time  the  vegetable 
kingdom  was  divided  into  two  groups,  as  fol- 
lows;  <1)  Phantrogtumiii,  with  stuneos,  ovules, 
seeds  and  embryos.  (2)  Cryptogatnia,  wi^MiIt 
stsnMDs,  ovules,  seeds  and  emb^os,  and  with 
spores.  These  distinctions,  altiioUgh  long  since 
acknowledged  to  be  unscientific,  are  still  main- 
tained, especially  in  popular  usage.  The  Crypto- 
gams, Instead  of  benig  a  single  group  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  Phanetogams,  include  several 
such  groups,  namely,  AJga:  and  Fungi  (Tholh- 
Phytes')  ;  Mossworts  (Bryopkytes)  ;  Femworts 
(PUridophi^tes).  The  Bryophytes  and  Plerido- 
phytes  are  more  closely  related  to  one  another 
and  to  the  Phanerogams  than  to  the  very 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  the  Thallophyte^ 
the   greM  members  of   which  arc^  known   ; 


cryptogams,  see  the  articles  on  the  special 
groups  just  mentioned 

CRYPTOGRAMS.     See  Qpheb  WmiNG. 

CRYPTOUERIA,  krIp-t6-me'ri-»  (Gr. 
*with  hidden  parts,*  its  seeds  being  concealed  in 
bracts),  a  beautiful  taU-«Towine  conifer,  known 
also  as  die  Japanese  Cedar.  Tfle  tree  grows  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  many  varieties  are  cultivated.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  in  1844,  and  is  now  widely 
cultivated.  It  ils  doscly  allied  to  the  Seawoia 
(q.v.). 

CRYPTURI,  fcrfp-tfl'il  (Gr.  «hidden  tail,* 
because  of  the  rudimentary  tail),  an  order  of 
birds,  sometimes  called  the  Tinami  or  Tiiiami- 
•formes,  from  their  native  name  tinamou,  gen- 
erally regard^  as  Ratita  (q.v.)  but  placed 
among  the  Ciin)Hi(v'(q.v.)  fc^  uiosc  who  regard 
the  presence  of  a  keeled  stemian  as  of  grater 
dassificatory  vahn  than  the  desmognathous  pal- 
ate. Besides  the  characters  just  mentioned, 
which  are  combined  in  no  other  known  birds, 
other  remarkable  osteological  features  are  the 
complete  union  of  the  vomer  and  palatine  bones, 
the  single  articular  head  of  the  quadrate,  the 
rudimentai?  tail  skeleton  (pygosCyle),  the  os- 
trich-like pelvis  and  legs  (but  not  feet),  and 
the  well -developed  clavicles,  all  but  the  last 
being  ratitc  characters.  The  quill  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  10  or  12  in  number  and  completely 
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Itid<lni  IxncBtfa  die  coverb;  the  'winR]^  which 
*re  very  short  and  concav^  have  10  primary  and 
from  13  to  16  secondary  quills;  contour  fea^Krs 
%n  of  the  ordkury  type  iaaad  in  ^ng.  birds, 
with  the  afMrshaft  rudifflentaiy  of  abaott. 
'  There  are  three  'long  anterior  toei'  widi  daws 
UlcB  a  pheasaot's,  and  the  hathix  is  diort  and 
deTBtcd,  or,  veiy  rard^,  absent;  in  fact  the  feet 
are  of  a  itrictir  mllunceotis  type.  About  9 
or  10  genera  and  70  Bpedes  are  known,  all  but 
nx  of  which  are  Sontti  American,  occurring  es- 
pedatly  in  Ai^cotina  and  Brasil.  See  Tihauous. 

CRYSTAL.  The  term  crystal,  derived  from 
a  Greek  word  signifying  a  hard  crust,  or  more 
specifically  ice,  was  ap^Jied  by  the  Greeks  at 
least  400  &C.  to  a  material  which  they  supposed 
to  be  a  hard,  durable  form  of  frozen  water. 
This  substance  is  the  colorless,  transparent 
variety  of  quartz  still  called  rock  crystal  and 
this  belief  as  to  its  nature  lasted  into  the  16th 
century.  The  angular  forms  and  the  smooth, 
even  surfaces  of  this  substance  were  observed  b^ 
the  ancients,  but  were  regarded  either  as  acci- 
dents or  as  shapes  ■pleasing  to  the  gods.*  The 
polyhedral  solids  obtakned  by  the  evaporation 
of  solutions  were  also  thought  to  be  ice  and 
therefore  called  ciystal,  although  the  error  was 
earlier  realizecL  for  not  only  was  crystallization 
reconmiended  oy^  Geber  in  the  8th  centun'  as 
a  means  of  purification  but  the  shapes  of  the 
crystals  were  to  some  extent  recognized  as 
characterizing  the  salt. 

The  secondarv  meaning  of  polyhedral  form, 
solids  bounded  liy  plan^  faces,  was  therefore 
associated  with  the  original  meaning  of  frozen 
water  and  clear  ice-like  appearance  and  by  a 
natural  association  of  ideas  other  minerals,  such 
^  beryl,  diamond,  garnet  and  pyrite,  which 
were  observed  to  occur  frequently  in  angular 
forms,  were  spoken  of  as  crystal-like,  or 
crystalline,  and  whe:^  toward  the  close  of  the 
I8th  centunr,  the  studv  o£  the  shapes  was  first 
systematically  undertaken.  Rami  de  I'lsle  called 


parent  fce-Iike  substance,  rock  crystal,  but  an 
mttividual  solid  of  any  substance,  whether 
transparent  or  opaoue,  provided  this  solid  was 
bounded  by  plane  races  at  definite  angles,  and 
was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  solidificatioa  of 
the  substance. 

This  definition  however  is  not  fundamental 
and  does  not  touch  the  essential  nature  of  ^ 
crystal  and  while  still  held  to  by  some  au^ori- 
ties  it  can  only  be  consistently  maintained  bv 
the  creation  of  some  new  term  to  include  aU 
individuals  possessing  that  character  i^ii^  <1>^ 
tingutshes  crystals  from  all  other  bodies,  namcl^, 
homogeneity  of  internal  structure.  The  limv 
tation  to  plane  faced  solids  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  external  form  was  long  the  only  character 
studied  and  even  this  character  is  a  direct  coo- 
sequence  of  a  re^lar  internal  structure,  and, 
although  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  this,  it  is  often 
deiKndeni  upon  comparatively  miiu>r  cooditiooB 
at  tlie  dme  of  solidification. 

All  individual  soKds  fonned  at  the  soUdifir 
cation  of  a  substance,  whether  thmrarc  com- 
pleteiy  bounded  by  planes  or  partially  bonndi^ 
by  planes  or  lack  sud)  boundaries  and  are  of  a 
uape  determined  by  the  space  in  wbidi  tbcr 
{ormed  exhibit  equally  well  phenomena  iriiich 
^love  the  ngular  internal  strutxiue.  .  For  in- 


stance, chancters  such  as  transmission  of 
light,  the  conductivity  of  heat,  the  cohesion,  the 
elasticity  or  the  rate  of  solubility  are  ^ways 
aUke  in  narallel  directiorast  and,  generally  speut- 
ing,  unlilce  in  directions  which  are  not  pantllel. 
Or  if  alike  in  more  than  one  direction  these 
directions  will  (whatever  the  boundary  bf  the 
individual)  bear  the  same  relations. 

The  general  esag«  now  is  to  indnde  the 
faceless  and  partially  faced  individuals,  either 
with  or  without  a  modifyitiir  terra,  under  the 
term  crystal,  one  suggestion  being  to  distinCTuish 
them  as  anhedral  or  faceless  crystals,  and  the 
following  definition  of  Pock  expresses  this  t«nd- 
vncy:  A  crystal  i»  'a  homogeneous  solid  body 
of  defiitite  dtemical  composition,  whose  physical 

Cpcrtist  are  the  same  in  parallel  dirvctiotis, 
are  genef^ly  diRcrent  in  directions  net 
parallel.*  The  outward  sign  is  the  form,  bwt  Its 
destruction  does  not  rob  &e  fragments  of  their 
perfect  internal  stmcttire,  wbeivas  the  most 
perfect  model  is  not  a  crystal,  because  it  lacks 
the  internal  {diysical  characteristics.' 

A  further  modification  of  the  definition  will 
be  needed  if  the  doobly  refracting  liquids  de- 
scribed by  Lehtnann  arc  admitted  to  be  assem- 
blages of  liquid  crystals.  There  is  no  dehnite 
limit  between  solid  and  liquid.  In  some  of  the 
softer  solids  CMie  layer  may  be  made  to  glide 
over  another  by  nressure  as  in  calclle  and  ice, 
other  solid  crystals  are  pliable,  iodide  of  silver 
at  146"  C  will  flow  like  a  thick  liquid  yet  re- 
tain many  crystal  properties  and  certain  orgsnk 
substances  which  possess  the  mobility  of  oil 
or  water  and  yet  show  double  refraction 
dichroism.  Interference  figures  and  even  poly- 
hcdr^  form  are  difficult  to  exclude.  The  def- 
ifiitiotis  thtH  far  limit  crystals  to  solids ;  whether 
this  hmit  will  be  sufficiently  reniOTed  to  in- 
dude  the  so-called  *liquid  crystals*  is  still  in 

Th«  External  Form  of  CryBtalB.—AtOioi!^ 
some  differences  between  the  shapes  of  cnrstals 
of  different  substances  had  been  noticed  and 
these  differences  utilised  in  descriptions  of 
minerals  and  salts,  the  general  belief,  as  late  as 
the  16th  century,  was  that  the  shapes  in  which 
any  one  tnbstance  occurred  were  neither  coii- 
maia  nor  related  to  each, other. 

In  I6£d  Nicolas  Stcno,  a  Danish  anatomist, 
tmnoiinced  that  the  angles  between  correspond- 
ing faces  of  diffei*nt  quartz  crystals  were  coif- 
slant  no  matter  how  much  the  crystals  varied 
in  shape.  This  constancy  of  angles  was  stated 
by  GugUelmini  in  1704  to  be  general,  in  that 
every  salt  bad  its  peculiar  crystals,  the  angles 
of  whidi  were  constant  evm  when  the  crystals 
were  imperfect  and  broken. 

That  in  addition  to  the  constancy  of  angles 
between  corresponding  faces  (here  was  an  in- 
timate rdation  between  the  -rcry  di^crent  shapes 
often  assumed  by  crystals  of  the  same  substance 
was  first  shown  cle^ly  by  Rom£  de  ITsle,  who, 
continuing  the  method  of  Linnxus,  measnred 
and  made  wooden  modds  of  dIfFercnt  crystals 
and  ID  1783  dcKribed  over  400  regulat- 
forms.  As  a  result  of  his  comparisons  de  t'ISle 
fouad  that  differaitly  shaped  crystals  of  any  one 
.substance  always  formed  a  series  and  that  all 
the  monbers  of  such  a  series  could  be  derived 
■fay  ^modifying''  one  so-called  'primitive  form,* 
the  shape  and  an^es  of  which  varied  with  the 
substance,  by  particular  methods,  such  as  r«i- 
^acmg  each  edge  by  one  i^aM  or  by  two  planei, 
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or  each  Klid  uig^e  by  one,  three,  four  or  six 

Rini  Just  Hauy,  either  as  the  result  of  an 
independent  discoveiy  or  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Torbem  Bergmuan  in  1773  had  shown  that  cal- 
cite  could  be  cleaved  or  broken  into  little  six- 
faced  fragments  vith  constant  angles  and  that 
these  rhombohedral  fraements  could  be  built 
together  again  into  the  different  observed 
shapes  of  calcite,  assumed  this  property  of  deav- 
ase  to  be  gener^  and  instead  of  the  arbitrarily 
chosen  primitive  foim  of  de  I'lsle  he  chose  for 
each  auDstance  a  primitive  form  the  faces  of 
which  were  patallel  to  directions  of  deavaee;  or 
If  no  deavage  was  found  or  deavage  omy  in 
one  direction,  he  a&sumed  a  shape  detennin^  1^ 
ptriations  or  other  markings  or  by  anatofcy  bi- 
tween  the  shapes  of  the  crystals  of  other  sub- 
stances which  did  ^ow  deavaee. 

More  important  than  this  however  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  great  law  of  "simple 
mathematical' ratio'  by  showing  tliat  the  an^es 
made  by  the  secondary  planes  were  not  arbi- 
trary, but  always  fulfilled  certain  conditions,  and 
were  not  sim^y  grouped  in  the  same  way  at 
each  corresponding  edge  or  angle  but  were  at 
exactly  those  an^es  which  would  result  if  upon 
the  primitive  form  little  "integrant  molecules* 
of  shapes  determined  by  cleavage  were  built  up 
in  successive  layers,  each  successive  hkyes  regu- 
larly diminishing  from  the  subtraction  of  one  or 
more  rows,  always  some  simple  rational  nianber, 
never  to  his  knowledge  exceeding  four. 

Professor  Weiss  of  Berlin  in  1809  discarded 
Hauys  hypothesis  of  decreted  rows  and  substi- 
tuted the  conception  of  imaginary  axes  "around 
which  the  crystal  is  uniformly  disposed'  He 
divided  all  crystals  into  grot^s  dependent  upon 
the  relative  indinations  ot  the  axes.  The  primi- 
tive forms  of  Haiiy  he  constructed  by  planes 
intersecting  all  the  axes  or  parallel  to  one  or  to 
two  of  them.  If  a  primitive  form  cut  three 
axes  at  distances  a,  b  and  e  from  the  centre, 
then  all  secondary  forma  could  be  constructed 
by  talcing  points  aJong  each  of  the  axes  at  twke, 
three  times  and  four  times,  etc.,  the  lengths 
a,  b  and  c,  and  constructing  planes  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  That  is,  uie  intercepts  of  any 
secondary  face  in  terms  oi  a,  b  and  c  were 
rational,  such  M2a:  b:  3e  or  a;  3b:  2c. 

Synunetry,  or  the  repetition  of  equal  angles 


face  has  an  opiMsite  parallel  face;*  In  any  de 
riile  or  Hauy  scries  each  form  was  derived  by 
equivalent  changpes  of  tack  similar  edge  or  angle 
of  the  primitive  form,  therefore  without  change 
of  synmietry,  that  is  "All  crystals  of  any  one 
substance  are  of  the  same  grade  of  symmetry.* 
Hesset  in  \830.  Gadolin  in  1864,  and  von 
Luig  in  1867  considered  the  possible  varieties  of 
symmetry  of  polyhedrons  when  limited  by  die 
law  of  rational  parameters.  Each  obtained  32 
types  or  classes. 


stance  will  have  the  same  symmetry,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  32  types,  that  the  angles  be- 
tween corresponding  faces  will  be  constant, 
and  that  the  possible  shapes  will  connitate  a 
series  in  whidi  the  positions  of  the  faces  art 
not  arbitrary,  but  fuHil  certain  conditions  (the 
law  of  rational  parameters). 

The  methods  by  which  aa^ta  are  mM)nir«d 


and  ajiumeli'y    mohols   and  ciMutants   deter- 
mined arv  described  in  brief  in  the  artide  on 

CkySTALLOCXAPHV. 

The  Dependence  of  Phytical  Behavior 
mpoa  Direction  in  Crystals  ■■  Evidence  of 
Kegnlar  lotemal  Stmctnre. — The  phjrsical 
behavior  of  a  crystal  varies  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  test  is  applied.  Like  effects  are  ob- 
tained in  ctirections  which  are  parallel  in  the 
crystal  and,  generally,  unKke  effects  are  pro- 
duced in  directions  not  parallel,  and  like  effects 
are  obtained  in  directions  synuoetrically  related 
in  the  crystal  form.  All  this  may  be  interpreted 
as  similar  molecular  arrangement  in  directions 
giving  lilce  effects  and  differing  arrangement  in 
directions  giving  unlike  effect. 

These  facts  -were  suggested  toward  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  by  the  results  of  the  studies 
of  caldte  made  by  BarthoKn  and  Huyghens, 
which  may  be  summed  briefly  as  follows :  A 
ray  of  lignt  transmitted  through  caldte  in  any 
direction,  except  one,  is  split  into  two  r£^s 
usually  followmg  different  paths  so  that  an 
object  viewed  through  caldte  appears  double. 

The  divergence  of  these  paths  (roughly 
shown  by  the  distance  apart  of  the  images) 
varies  with  the  direction.  In  one  direction, 
ivhUh  is  aho  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis 
of  geometric  symmetry,  there  is  single  refraction 
only,  and  in  all  directions  equally  inclined  to 
this  direction  of  single  refraction  the  double 
refractioii  (shown  by  the  distance  apart  of  the 
images)  is  the  same. 

If  polarized  light,  in  which  the  vibration 
direction  is  known,  is  transmitted  through  crys- 
tals, tnany  proofs  of  the  dependence  of  the 
effects  upon  the  direction  and  upon  symmetry 
can  be  obtained,  the  regularly  varying  indices 
of  refraction^  the  vibration  directions  of  die 
transmitted  light  the  differences  in  absorption 
and  color  —  in  fact,  by  these  effects  the  sym- 
metry can  be  accurately  judged. 

Even  with  very  primitive  ap^ratus  Brewster 
and  others  obtained  before  1820  the  so-called 
•interference  figures,*  color  rings  of  various 
shapes  crossed  bydark  bands,  and  Brewster  was 
able  to  dassify  nearly  all  those  substances  to 
which  Haiiy  had  assigned  'primitive  forms*  and 
to  correct  several  errors  in  classification  made 
'by  the  latter.  Furthermore,  these  results  were 
obtained  in  particular  crystal! ographic  directions 
and  the  distribution  of  color  ana  shape  of  the 
figures  were  sjrnmetrica!  to  the  planes  and 
axes  of  geometrical  symmetry  ot  the  crystals. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  aepcndence  of  opti- 
cal behavior  upon  direction  and  of  a  relation 
between  this  and  crystalHne  form  is  shown  when 
polarized  light  is  transmitted  through  quarts 
crystals  in  the  direction  ot  the  ^>rism  axis.  In 
this  direction  and  in*  this  direction  only  in  all 
such  crystals  the  emerging  ray  is  polarized  in  a 
different  plane  from  the  entering  ray,  o '"  '- 


quartz  v^ch  show  the  less  c 
faces  are  examined  it  is  seen  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  (aces  that  there  are  two  sorts  of 
crystal,  the  faces  of  which  are  relatively  like 
ihe  rig^it  and  left  hand,  and  Herwjid  and 
Brewster  in  182T  showed  that  the  plane  of  polar^ 
iiation  was  turned  to  the  right  by  the  one  sort 
of  quartK  crystal  and  to  the  left  by  the  other. 
The  dqiendence'  of  phyncal  behavior  upon 
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direction  in  crystals  is  not  limited  to  optical 
phenomena,  for  instance,  spheres  of  quarts 
when  unifomdy  heated  expand  with  r^^larly 
varying  inequality  into  ellipsoids  of  rotation,  the 
direction  of  the  principal  symmetry  axis  of  the 
crystal  being  the  axis  of  rotation.  A  sphere  of 
t^ass  or  opail  would  have  expanded  as  a  sphere. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  dependence 
upon  direction  and  its  connection  with  external 
form  is  shown  by  crystals  in  which  there  are 
different  groupings  of  planes  about  the  opposite 
ends  of  certain  axes.  These  axes  are  not  only 
■polar*  in  the  sense  mentioned,  but  when  the 
crystal  is  heated,  one  end  of  the  axis  becomes 
negatively  electrified  and  the  other  end  posi- 
tively. This  fact  was  observed  in  tourmaline 
crystals  as  early  as  1762  by  .^plnus  and  the 
same  property  is  shown  by  calamine,  boradt^ 
quartz  and  other  minerals  and  always  with  re- 
spect to  an  axis  which  shows  different  grouping 
of  ptanes  at  the  two  ends. 

That  the  cohesion  of  crystals  varies  with 
the  direction  and  is  equally  strong  parallel  to 
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directions  of  least  cohesion  are  frequentlj' 
shown  by  the  'cleavage*  already  mentioned 
under  Rally's  discoveries  and  described  in  a 
separate  article. 

The  inequality  of  the  cohesion,  excrat  in  par- 
allel and  similar  directions,  may  also  be  shown 
by  the  variations  in  hardness  and  by  the  cracks 
developed  by  punching  or  pressing  with  a  coni- 
cal point,  and  it  is  especially  shown  in  the  'un- 
building* of  the  crystal,  which  takes  place  under 
the  action  of  a  solvent.  Solution  proceeds  with 
different  velocities  in  different  directions  in  the 
crvstal  and  if  stopped  at  an  early  stage  the  erys- 
lal  faces  are  found  to  be  pitted  by  little  angular 
cavities,  the  faces  of  which  belong  to  forms  in 
the  same  series  as  the  crystal,  and  not  only  that 
but  die  shapes  vary  on  different  faces  of  the 
crystal  and  conform  in  this  and  iii  their  shape 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  class  to  which  the 
crystal  belongs. 

Other  characters  could  be  instanced,  elas- 
ticity, heat  conductivity,  electrical  and  magnetic 
characters  and  so  on,  but  these  are  discussed 
more  at  length  in  the  article  Physical  Csystal- 
uxmAPHY.  All  observations  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion^  that  most  of  the  physical  characters 
are  dependent  upon  direction  and  intimately 
connected  with  tlic  external  tonn,  or  a  more 
exact  statement  is  that  the  physical  characters 
and  the  external  form  are  boUi  results  of  riie 
same  cause,  a  "regular  internal  structure,* 
which  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the  chemical 
composition  as  described  in  the  article  on 
Chemical  Crystallography. 

tub  hohogbnbods  ihtthnal  strdctdbs  of  ckys- 
TAU; 

That  there  exist  in  crystals  some  homoge- 
neous internal  structure  has  been  sufficiently 
.illustrated.  The  further  consideration  subdi- 
vides into  (a)  the  kinds  of  homogeneous  crystal 
structure  posnble,  (b)  the  nature  of  the  striic 

The  Poastble  Varl«ti«8  of  HomogeneoaB 
Crystal  Structure.— The  discussibn  is  simpli- 
fied by  the  method  of  Seeber  (1824)  who  sub- 
stituted for  the  molecules  their  centres  of 
eravity.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  con^der 
irom    a  geometric  standpoint  tliose  types  of 


homogeneous  repetition  of  points  in  space  which 
conform  to  the  law  of  rational  parameters,  and 
their  agreement  with  the  32  varieties  of  crystil 
symmetry  already  theorized  from  a  considera- 
tion of  external  form. 

Such  an  arrangetnents  of  points  is  called  a 
space  lattice  in  which  each  point  is  in  a  similar 
position  with  respect  to  those  surrounding  it. 
Frankcnhdm  in  1842  and  BravEUS  more  exacdy 
in  1848  showed  that  there  were  14  different 
ty^es  of  space  lattice,  in  each  of  which  the 
umts  were  parallel  and  similarly  orientated 
Each  conforms  to  the  svmmetry  of  one  of  the 
32  classes  and  in  each  planes  through  any  three 
points   conform   to   the  law   of   ra.tiona]   paia- 

The  broader  principle  of  homogeneity  of 
'Wiener  (1869),  that  regular  arrangement  of 
atoms  consists  in  every  atom  having  the  re- 
maining atoms  arranged  about  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  mediod  of  movements  used  by 
Jordan  in  discussing  the  possible  types  of 
regular  repetition  in  space  were  applied  by 
StMincke  to  the  consideration  of  crystal  stnic- 

Sixty-five  re^lar  point  systems  were  ob- 
tained, each  consisting  of  two  or  more  identical 
Bravais  space  lattices  the  one  thrust  within  the 
other,  not  coincident  with  it,  but  either  moved 
parallel  to  some  axis  or  rotated  180  degrees,  120 
depees,  90  degrees  or  60  degrees  around  this 
axis,  or  with  both  motions. 

Finally  von  Federow,  SchSnfliess  and 
Barlow  (1890-94)  showed  that  other  arrange- 
ments of  points  not  identical  but  similar  could 
be  added  which  'faced  the  o^imsite  way,*  that 
is,  were  like  the  mirror  repetitions  of  the  pre- 
ceding groii_pin^.  In  this  way  165  types  were 
added^  making  in  all  some  230  "space  groups* 
or  types  of  homogeneous  crystal  structure  each 
with  the  symmetry  of  some  one  of  the  32  crys- 
tal classes  and  for  the  first  time  representing 
all  these  crystal  classes. 

The  Nature  of  the  Structural  Uirits,— 
Hauy  in  1784  advanced  the  dieorjr  that  crystals 
were  built  up  of  little  parallelompeda  constant 
in  shape  in  any  one  substance  but  differing  in 
different  substances  and  closely  fitted  together 
without  interstices. 

From  that  date  until  comparatively  recently, 
the  view_  has  been  widely  held  that  the  struc- 
tural unit  of  the  space  lattice  was  an  aggre- 
gation of  chemical  molecules  called  the  physical 
molecule,  and  that  for  instance  polymorphic  sub- 
stances were  due  to  differences  m  number  of 
diemical  molecules  constituting  the  physical 
molecule.  _ 

This  view  IS  definitely  abandoned  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increasing  knowledge  as  to  the  close 
relations  which  exist  (see  Chemical  Crystal- 
lography) between  the  crystal  stmcture  and  the 
composition.  Wheffier  the  unit  is  the  chemical 
molecule  in  which  the  position  of  the  atoms  is 
definitely  fixed  or  whether  the  chemical  mole- 
cule b  not  ijresent  in  the  crystallized  compound 
and  the  unit  is  merely  a  group  of  atoms  in 
equilibrium  is  not  yet  quite  agreed  upon,  but 
later  researches  indicate  that  each  atom  consti- 
tutes a  point  in  a  space  lattice,  fixed  under  one 
set  of  conditions  and  of  definite  volume  but 
susceptible  of  change  under  changed  conditions 
giving  different  structures  and  tnerewith  new 
physical  characters.  For  instance,  Bragg's  re- 
searches  indicate  that    for  halite,   NaCI,  the 
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structure  is  composed  of  tvro  mtenectiiw  face- 
centred  cubic  spaced  lattices,  the  sodium  atoms 
on  one,  the  chlorine  atoms  oa  the  other,  whik 
for  fiuorite,  CaFi,  the  calcium  atoms  are  ar- 
ranged  on  a  face  centred  cubic  lattice  and  the 
fluoriue  otomK  are  at  the  centres  of  tbe  small 
cubes. 

Various  theories  as  to  the  shapes  and  rela- 
tive volumes  of  the  different  atoms  exist,  some 
of  which  assume  close  packing,  others  the  exist' 
ence.of  inteTstices,  some  base  tjie  volume  on  the 
atomic  weighl>  others  on  the  valence,  and  each 
succeeds  in  explaining  many,  peculiarities  of 
Structure. 

Szperinental  Proof  of  tbe  Existience  of  a 
Reeular  Internal  Structure. — ^  Light  rays  are 
diffracted  by  ruled  "ratings'  when  the  inter- 
vats  between  die  parallel  rulings  «rc  of  the 
order  of  the  wave  length  of  light  used.  Thus 
sodium  light  with  wave  length  of  .000589  railli-  ■ 
meters  is  diSracted  hy  a  ruGng  of  700  lines  per 
millimeters,  tliat  is,  with  intervals  pf.  .00143 
millimeters. 

Dr.  Laue  of  Zurich  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  a  crystal  as  a  diffraction  grating  for 
X-rays,  the  waves  oi  which  yterf  believed  to  be 
very  much  shorter  than  those  of  li^t  and  in 
1912  by  passing  a  pencdl  of  X-rays  tbrou^  a 
crystal  plate  obtained  upon  a  photographic  plate 
not  only  a  strong  spot  due  to  the  original  pencil 
but  a  series  of  other  isolated  spots  which  were 
always  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  sym- 
metry of  the  crystal  and  evidently  due  to  re- 
flection from  diiferent  seta  of  iiet  planes. 

W.  1-  Bragg  showed  that  for  any  set  of 
parallel  net  planes  the  reflections  were  obtained 
only  for  particular  angles  of  incidence  which 
corresponded  to  particular  intervals  between 
successive  ^anes  such  that  the  crests  of  tlte 
reflected  waves  from  each  plane  agreed,  that  ts, 
to  intervals  of  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  wave  lengths,  where- 
as for  other  intervals  the  different  reflected 
waves  tended  to  neutralize  each  other.  Hence 
it  followed  that  from  the  angles  and  the  wave 
lengths  the  intervals  could  oe  calculated. 

The  dervice  for  measuring  these  intervals  it 
called  an  X-ray  spectral  photometer.  A  fine 
pencil  of  X-rays  is  directed  upon  the  cryatal 
and  the  latter  is  revolved,  at  certain^  angles  a 
pendi  of  raj^  is  reflected  into  an  ionization 
chamber  and  its  presence  being  made  known  by 
the  connected  electroscope^  the  angle  Is  re- 
Variations  in  intensity  indicate  furthermore 
variation  in  spacing;  between  similar  net  planes 
pr  lack  of  similanty  between  net  planes  uni- 
formly spaced. 

Crystal  Growtb^^  Many  strange  views  have 
been  held  as  to  the  causes  of  crystallization,  such 
as  'intense  cold,'  'divine  fire,"  'the  influence  of 
the  stars  from  which  the  six-rayed  snow  crvs- 
tals  come,*  "the  influence  of  a  particular  salt,' 
and  the  "motions  of  organic  molecules,  espe- 
cially those  derived  from  the  remains  of  aoi- 
mals  and  planti.* 

Later  theories  involved  the  idea  of  an  «m- 
bivonic  period  during  which  the  forming  crys- 
tal lacked  characteristic  shape.  This  was  based 
on  the  study  of  the  crystallization  of  sulphur 
from  solution  in  carbon  disulphide  durine  which 
there  were  observed  tiny  globules  called  'glob- 
ulitcs,'  which  according  to  Vogelsang's  the- 
ory are  Uquid  spheroi<is  or  ellipsoids  with  a 
definite   internal  .molecular   ntovement,   which 


renders    tfaem    cf.pable    of    mutual    attiactioa. 

TTiese  group  themselves  in  definite  forms,  some- 
times in  rows,  like  strings  of  beads,  'margar- 
ites,"  and  again  in  needle-like  or  conical  forms, 
*longuIites.*_  From  these  develop  'crystalloids* 
of  characteristic  shape,  often  doubly  refracting, 
and  so  on  toi  the  complete  crystal 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  globules 
were  carbon  disulphide  supersaturated  with  sul- 
phur and  prevented  from  crystallizing  by  the 
viscous. Canada  balsam  and  moreover  that  from 
pure  solutions  the  minutest  crystals  are  tbe 
same  shapes  as  3ie  largfx  ones,  as,  for  instance, 
when  very  minute,  perfectly  formed  crystals 
are  obtained  by  suddenly  diminishing  the  solu- 
bili^  by  tbe  addition  of  another  liquid. 

ft  appears  from  the  researches  of  Uiers  that 
there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  crystalliza- 
tion passible  in  any  cooling  fused  mass  or  any 
evaporating  solutioti,  "labde*  or  spontaneous 
crvstalliiation  and  'metastable*  or  induced  crys- 
tallization requiring  the  presence  of  'germs,* 
that  is,  minute  crystals  of  the  sut>stanoe  or  a 
related  substance.  In  studying  the  rfienomena 
he  made  use  of  the  fact  that  me  refractive  in- 
dices of  solution  or  fusions  varied  directly  as 
tbe  saturation  and  were  highest  just  preceding 
spontaneous  cry s tall izatioiL 

Labile  crystallization  occurs  only  with  super- 
saturation  or  undercooling  but  in  the  interval 
between  this  and  normal  saturation  or  tbe  meh- 
ing  temperature  crystals  will  form  by  inocula- 
tion of  the  mass  with  crystal  "germs."  This 
bas  been  experimentally;  proved  both  by  induc- 
ing crystallization  by  stirring  in  an  open  vessel 
and  by  failure  to  induce  crystallization  either 
if  the  substance  was  new  and  its  germs  were  not 
in  the  room  or  if  the  air  was  excluded  as  in  a 
sealed  tube.  Is  all  instances,  however,  'labile* 
crystallization  occurred. 

The  germ  presumably  is  an  assemblage  of 
parallel  molecules,  therefore  possesses  a  Hrger 
attractive  force  than  the  surrounding  particles, 
and  if  this  force  exceeds  the  internal  friction 
will  draw  to  itself  and  orientate  other  particles. 


lively  rapid  in  one  direction,  suggesting  a 
pointed  rod  pushing  its  way  rapidKr  into  the 
richer  solution,  but  thickening  slowly,  because 
of  the  impoverished  zone  surrounding  it.  As 
this  zone  is  gradually  enriched  by  the  currents, 
secondary  offshoots  fonh  and  (p^ow  in  import- 
ant crystal  directions  and  diese  in  turn  send  ofF 
tertiary  offshoots  and  so  on,  tbe  tendency  being 
to  the  creation  of  skeleton  outlines  of  crystals. 
As  the  concentra.tioa  of  the  solution  decreases 
the  process  becomes  slower,  the  hollow  places 
fill  and  tbe  complete  ciystals  result. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed,  as  showing  an 
Bnology  between  crystal  gn>wtb  and  the  growth 
of  an  organism,  that  every  species  of  crystal 
has  a  deonite  limit  of  growtb,  and  thai  when 
this  is  passed  new  crystal  individuals  arc  formed 
^d  the  old  individual  orows  no  further.  Exact 
measurements  show  mat  the  large  crystals  do 
continue  tq  grow,  althou^  with  the  larger  sui^ 
face  the  growth  is  less  evident  Moreover,  if 
the  cooling  or  evaporUton  is  made  sufficiently 
slow  no  new  crystals  are  formed,  but  all  the 
material  deposits  on  the  already  formed  crystals. 

Why  a  substance  diould  vary  in  the  occur- 
ring faces  of  its  crystals  is  not  understood. 
Kapid  formation  often  retults  in  simple  Comts 
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and  slow  farmation  in  cohiiiIex  forms.  Foreign 
material  in  small  amounts,  if  it  crystallize  with 
the  substance,  may  cause  the  devdopment  of 
'unusual  faces  and  the  simple  presence  of  1arf!e 
amounts  of  foreign  material  may  have  a  simitar 
effect 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  the  study  of 
crystals  is  no  longer  a  simpk  study  of  external 
form,  but  involves  questions  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  the  physicist,  chemist  and  g«oto^st. 
The  purely  geometric  portion,  both  as  relating 
to  varieties  of  regular  structure  and  to  the  laws 
governing  the  association  of  faces  in  the  ex- 
ternal form,  is  well  advanced,  possibly  nearly 
completed.  But  many  facts  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained as  to  origin,  Krowth,  haWt,  nature  of 
moleculej  and  molecular  forces  and  the  rela- 
tions between  chemical  constitution  and  slruc.- 
ture.  See  Crystalune;  Chystaiaogsaphy  ; 
Cremical  CrystallograpitT;  Geometrical 
Crvstaixogbaphv  ;  Physical  Crystallog- 
raphy: Mineralogy. 
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Alproi  J.  Moses, 
Professor  of  Mmtralogy,  Columbia  Univernly. 
CRYSTAL  FALLS,  Mich.,  city  and  coun^- 
seat  of  Iron  County,  205  miles  north  of  Mil- 
waukee, on  the  (Hiicago  and  Northwestem  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  raili 
roads.  It  contains  a  high  school  and  court-' 
faoose.  Lumbering  and  iron  mining  are  the  chief 
industries.  It  received  its  city  charier  in  1899 
under  which  the  government  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  council.  The  electric  plant  and 
water- works  are  municipally  owned.  Pop. 
3.77S. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,  a  building  at  Syden- 
ham, Kngland,  about  seren  miles  from  London. 
The  material  in  this  building  was  at  one  time 
need  in  the  Crystal  Palace  erected  for  rtie 
World's  Fair  wnich  was  held  at  Hyde  Park; 
and  was  formally  opened  by;  Queen  Victoria,  25 
Feb.  tSSl.  The  onfinal  brnlSng  was  designed 
by  Sir  Joseph  ftixton;  the  materials  comoosing 
it  were  glass,  iron  and  wood.  It  cost  £1,450,(100^ 
and  every  department  of  art  and  science  was 
.  represented.  Its  area  was  neariy  21  acm.  In 
1854,  when  the  building  was  about  to  be  de- 
molished, a  ■  company  fonned  to  purrhase  it 
tore  down  the  original  and  removed  the  ma- 
terial to  ^dadam  in  Kent,  nbout  eight  miles 
from  London  The  new  edifice  was  patterned 
after  the  World's  Fair  building,  "nie  grounds 
around  die  present  Crystal  Palace  are  in  area 
about  200  acres,  and  are  beautifully  hid  out 
This  palace  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria,  W 


June  1854.  The  name  of  Crystal  Palace  was 
also  given  to  a  large  builduig  erected  in  l&Et) 
in  New  Yoric  The  site  was  on  Sixth  avenue, 
between  40th  and  42d  streets.  It  was  a  favorite 
place  for  large  earfiibitions,  but  in  1858  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  locality  is  now  Bnraot 
Park 

CRYSTALLINE.  The  term  ciystalline; 
like  the  term  crystal,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  external  form  of  crystals  was  long  regarded 
as  the  most  essential  character,  has  been  and 
Mill  is  used  with  different  meanings.  Any 
.produa  of  solidificadon  in  which  thei%  is  a 
regular  orderly  arrangement  of  the  molecules 
Is  said  to  possess  a  cr^stalbne  structure  whether 
the  individuals  of  this  product  are  bounded  by 
planes  at  characteristic  angles  or  not,  aaiA  sisrh  a 
substance  is  said  to  be  crystalline  as  oi^Msed 
to  amorphous.  'Granite  mmmtains  are  moini* 
tains  of  crystals,  each  particle  being  cryMalline 
n  nature  and  structilre."  But  (ome  authoritiea 
use  the  term  to  imply  an  imperfect  pade  ox 
crystalliiation  especially  appUcaUe  to  aggre^ca- 
tions  in  which  the  individuals  while  fKMaessing 
perfectly  the  regular  internal  structure  show  no 
regular  external  form.  While  this  is  of  some 
convenience  in  descrifitions  of  such  material  as 
marble,    no    sharp    distinction    can   be    drawni 

CRYSTALLO-CHBHICAL  ANALYSIS. 
Professor  von  Federow  publi^ed  in  the  Zeil- 


few  measurable  cryatals  of  any  one  of  the  over 
Ifi^OOO  recorded  substances'  be  subjected  to  a 
short,  gonlometrical  measarement  on  the  two- 
cirdc  goniometer,  oconiying  at  most'  tiro  or 
three  hours  and  possib^  only  a  few  minutes, 
a  reference  to  the  taUefl  will  identify  die  sub- 
stance of  which  the  crystal  is  composed.  To 
test  this  out  saiiq>les  were  sent  of  many  well- 
ciystalUzed  substances,  some  of  whidi  had  only 
bcea  investigated  previously  by  one  authoriQ 
and  in  every  one  of  these  cases  die  substaneci 
often  an  organic  compound  of  considerable 
conyileidty,  was  identified. 

While  the  fact  chat  eadi  chemical  compoimd, 
onless  isometric  possesses  ks  own  characteriMic 
series  of  angles  is  well  estaUtalied,  the  orienta- 
tion  or  setting  up  of  the  crystals  has  hidiertD 
been  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary;  for  instance^ 
in  an  orthorhombic  crystal  any  one  of  three  set 
u^  could  be  chosen  and  m  the  monodinic  and 
tnclinic  any  number  are  possible.  To  imhI^- 
stand  von  Federow's  metuod  require;,  a  study 
of  his  dieorr  of  "paraUekJiedral*  structure. 
The  work  involves  the  determining  of  a  'correct 
•ettmg*  based  upon  the  crystal  structure,  as  de^ 
temiined  chiefly  by  graphic  methods,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  most  densely  packed  planes 
of  the  space  lattice  correspond  to  the  best 
developed  crystal  faces. 

Thereafter  the  task  is  to  measure  five  or 
fewer  cfaaiactcristic  angles  and  compare  thesa 
with  von  Federow's  tabulation  for  over  10,000 
substances,  the  .  angles  for  a  tridinic  ci^tal 
bring,  for  instance,  1,  between  two  pristn  faces ; 
2  and  3,  between  basal  pinacoid  and  prism  faces ; 
4,  bebKcn  basal  pinacoid  and  pyramid;  5,  be- 
tween ft^rtamid  face  and  one  of  prism  faces. 
The  entire  tables  are  unpubliied  as  yet 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  Crystallography 
Is  broadly  divided  into  ^geometrical  or  mofwo- 
logical    crystalkigrai^,*    *pl^neal    ctystallog- 
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raphy*  and  •chemical  cryitallcgraiAy."  In  a 
narrower  sense  and  as  a  natural  rcsuk  of  the 
fact  that  the  geomMrical   relations  were  first 


faces  of  crystab  and  in  that  sense  it  is  used 
here,  separate  articles  being  devoted  to  the 
other  divisions. 

The  tasks  in  consideration  of  crystal  form 
in  elementary  work  are  detenninalions  of 
•gratern,*  recognition  of  type  symbols,  approxi- 
mate angle  measurements  and  interpretation  of 
CTTStal  descriptions,  and  in  more  advanced  work 
ore  exact  measurements  of  angles,  projection* 
and  delineation,  determination  of  indices  and 
elements  and  calculation  of  theoretical  angles 
from  elements  and  indices.    - 

As   developed  in  the   article  on    Ckybtals 

fcr.)   the  individual  solids  which   result   from 
solidification  of  a  chemical  element  or  com- 
pound possess  a  r^ular  internal  s 


r  lack 
all  plane  boundaries. 

These  planes  are  not  at  haphazard  poationi 
with  respect  to  each  other,  but  at  positions  de- 
pendent upon  the  regular  internal  struoture  and 
are  found  to  obey  certain  laws. 

Law  of  Constancy  of  Znterfacitl  Anglea. 
— IH  cdl  eryitats  of  the  same  tubstoiue  the 
angles  between  corresponding  faces  are  constanL 
A  corollary  to  this  law  is  that  aside  from  the 
cmtals  of  the  isometric  system  the  crystals 
of  each  chemical  substance  have  a  separatt  and 
definite  set  of  angles. 

The  Law  of  Synunetry.—  Different  crystals 
of  the  same  substance  often  show  unequal  num- 
bers of  faces,  ditlerent  angles  and  notably  differ- 
ent shapes,  but  there  is  in  practically  every 
crystal  some  repetition  or  recurrence  of  equal 
angles  or  similarly  grouped  faces,  although  such 
faces  often  are  -unequally  distant  from  ie  cen- 
tre, unequal  in  size  and  different  in  shape,  and 
Are  comparatively  rardy  equal.  Crystals  may 
be  regarded  as  possessing  gnides  of  symmctn" 
in  the  sense  of  syinmelry  of  direction  wilh 
rqKtition  of  equal  angles  and  crystals  obey  the 
law  that  alt  crystals  of  any  one  substance  are 
of  the  satne  grade  of  symmetry. 

Th«  I^w  of  Simple  Hathenudcal  Ratfo.— 
If  the  bounding  planes  or  faces  of  crystals  are 
defined  in  position  by  referring  them  to  co- 
ordinate axes  afl«r  uie  manner  of  anatytioal 
geometry,  the  axes  being  chosen  by  rules  later 
Stated,  a  simple  and  very  important  relation  is 
found  to  exist  between  all  tnie  crystal  faces 
of  crystals  of  any  one  substance  which  may  be 
expressed  as  follows : 

//  the  relative  miercepls  of  all  Ike  faces  are 
reduced  so  that  the  same  term  in  each  is  nnily 
then  in  all  crystals  of  the  same  chemieal  sub- 
stance, if  the  intercepts  of  any  face  are  divided, 
term  by  term,  6ji  the  corresponding  intercepts 
of  any  other  face,  the  ijuotients  mil  be  simple 
numbers  or  simple  fractions  or  infinity. 

ELEMENTARY     WTBlMrNATION     Or     SYSTEM,     TYPE 
SYUBOLS    A>rD    APPBOXIUATB    AN<XE3. 

Wnding  the  System  of  a  Cry»t«I.— The 
following  rules  quickly  determine  me  ■system" 
of  a  crystal,  without  the  need  of  a  complete 
determination  of  symmetry  or  any  connderation 
of  •crystal*  axes. 
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repetitions  during  a  complete  revolution  3ie 
axis  is  known  as  two-fold,  tiiree-fold,  four- 
fold or  six-fold.    No  other  varieties  exist. 

In  Fig.  1  there  is  an  axis  of  three-fold  geo- 
metric symmetry  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  page  and 
throvah  the  centre 
of  the  drawing, 
and  in  Fig.  2  a 
similarly  placed 
four- fold  axis. 

A  plane  of 
symmetry  holds  a 
defirute  angular  re- 
lation to  a  crystal 
rather  than  a  fix- 
ed position  in  the 
crystal,  and  with 
respect  to  it  the 
^'^-  ^  crystal    faces    are 

in  pairs,  the  angle  between  each  pair  be- 
ing Disected  by  the  plane  of  symmetry.  Thus, 
in  the  crystals  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2  there  are 
planes  of  synunetry  parolltl  to  each  of  the  dot 
and  dash  Imes  and  each  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  tlie  paper, 

The  system  may  be  also  determined  from 
the  rdations  between  co-ordinate  axes  chosen 
in  the  f (dbwing  order : 

First,  axes  of  ^mmetiy. 
Second,    lines   perpendicular    to    planes    of  _ 
symmetty. 

Third,  lines  in  a  plane  of  ^nunetry  parallel 
to  edges  or  faces. 

Fourth,  lines  parallel  or  eqtsdly  inclined  to 
several  faces  of  the  crystal. 

The  six  systems  may  then  be  defined  in  terms 
of  axes,  eadi  including  all  crystals  which  are, 
by  the  given  rales,  referred  to  a  particular  set 
of  axes: 
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T8E  Tbtcumk;  SysTEM.— Three  non-inter- 
changeable  axes  at  oblique  an^es  to  each  other. 

The  Monocunic  System.^  Thraenon-uiter- 
chai^eable  axes,  two  of  which  are  oblique'  t« 
tadi  other,  the  third  is  at  rif^t  anglct  tO'  the 
other  two. 

The  Okthorhoubic  Sy£tui.-~  Thre»  aicet 
at  right  angles  but  not  interchangeable.  '  ': 

The  Teixasunal  SYsxMt— Three  axXfc  at 
right  ansles  oi  which  two  are  iiUerchanBcabit. 

The  Hexagonal  Systeu.—  Four  axes,  thuc* 
of  which  lie  in  one  plane  at  60  degreei  to  eildi 
other  and  are  interchangeable,  the  fourth  is  at 
right  apgles  to  the  other  three.  'i 

The  IsoMETBic  System— -Three  interchange- 
able axes  at  ri(^t  angles  to  each  other. 

Crystal  Faces  and  Their  Symbola^— Th« 

fjsition  in  space  of  any  crystal  faoft  CDE. 
ig.  3)  is  absolutely  determined  if  the  numerical 
values  of  its  intercepts,  OA,  OB  and  OC,  on  the 
chosen  axes  are  known,  and  if  these  ar«  stated 
as  relative  distances,  for  instance,  ■■    i 

OA:OB;OC=0.7:l;:1.46,     j  i 
these  intercepts  are  independent  of  the  abtoluti 
-—'-^--     ■'    -'       '         and   reptt 

any   fai^e   m   toe   sAmc 
angular  position 

The  relative  inter- 
cepts for  any  face  are 
simple  numbers  onl>[  in 
the  case  of  isometric 
crystals  but,  as  slate* 
previously,  there  is  a 
simple  relation  between 
the  intercepts  of  differ- 
ent faces.  The  symbols 
which  are  used  are 
therefore  not  the'rela- 
tive  intercepts  ihem- 
"°-  *■  selves    but    simpler  ex- 

pressions from  which  these  intercepts  may 
be  derived,  and  a  crystal  description  states 
usually  Ae  relative  intercepts  of  some 
chosen  face,  hereafter  q)oken  of  as  paramttirs, 
and  expresses  the  other  faces  by  simpler  sym- 
bols; for  instance,  the  Miller  mdices  or  -AM 
Weiss  coeflicients. 

The  MiUer  indices  of  any  face  are  those 
numbers  which  divided  Urm  by  Itrtn  into  the 
paramettTi  give  at  quotienU  the  intercepts  of 
the  face,  and  the  Weiss  coefficients  of  any  face 
are  those  immberi  which  mnitiplied  term  by 
term  imto  the  parameters  give  as  products  the-. 
mtercepts  of  the  face.  The  oomtnon  bounding 
faces  almost  without  exception  have  very  simple 
indices  or  coefficients,  usually  0,  1,  2,  3  or  4. 
Somewhat  larger  numbers  result  for  the  smallcf 
and  less  common  faces. 

The  Seven  Type  Faces  and  Type  Symbols 
hi  any  Symmetry  Class.  In  each  symmetry 
class  there  are  seven  typically  different  positions. 
in  which  a  crystal  face  may  occur  with  respect  to 
the  chosen  crystallographic  axes.  These  posi- 
tions may  be  expressed  in  the  Miller  indices' 
and  the  Weias  eorffidents  by  letters,  usually 
k.  k  and  /  in  the  Miller  and  m  and  «  in  the 

WdsE. 

^ce  the  mmieriial  vahibs  itretioit  needed' 
the  determination  is  merely  by  parallefism  or 
non-parallelism,  equality  or  inequality.  Thes« 
type  symbols  may  be  determined  aS  follows 
in  models  and  large  crystals:    Place  a  straight 


«Aee  at:  pendt  in  contact  with  a  face  and,  keep^ 
ing  it  in  contact,  tum  the  straight  edge  until  its 
reution  to  each  axis  has  been  notEd! 

If  the  strai^t  edge  uVii/r  tn  contact  with 
the  face  can  be  turned  into  a  positioti  parallel 
'  e  is  parallel  to  ^  the  ajcis,  the 
it  Undex-is  0  and  the  cor- 
»alicient  is  "!» . 
>  ajf  the.  face  are  equal^  the 
es  <or  Coefficients)  are  ex- 
le  lever,  T  ;  . 
are  unUkejall  three  letters 
dependUs  ipbn  the  cQriven- 
nmetry  clasG.  ' 

es  that  welf-devsloped  faces 
upon  crystals,  of  the  same  substance  i  occur  at 
particular   angles    dependent    upon  .the    aruc- 


rMo. 

CrjvtBl  *F(mDS*  ot  Groups  of  Sqoiva- 
lent  PacttSj — The  word  'form*  is  used  iq 
crystaltogFaphy  with  a  spedal  meianing.    A  f brtd 

may  be  one  face  or  two  faces  or  as  many  as 
48' faces  and  is  ndt  necessarily  a  closed  form, 
The  faces  of  a  'form*  always  make  the  same 
an^as  -with  the  crystallographic  axes.  Their 
s^Mbols  are  therefore  variants  of  one  symbol. 
They  are  sometimes  closely  alike  in  sire  and 
shape  and  usually  they  have  similar  markings 
and  lustre.  The  assemblage  of  these  faceS^ 
that  is,  the  form,  must  satisfy  tfie  symmetrj 
of  the  crystal. 

Form  symbols  are  not  mathematical  expres-J' 
aoM  iot  the  form  but  for  some  one  face  of  the 
form,  lit  thd  Miller  indices,  foT-instance,  {  121  (' 
signifies  a  form  to  which  the  face  (121)  her- 
longs,  }  }  conventionally  beit^g  reserved  foil 
form,  .(  ,  ).  for  faces. , 
'  — 'stal  may  be  t"" 
form.  More 
ing    faces    bdong   to   two   or   more   diffeoent 

The  Classes  of  Sjrrometry  and  the  Crystal 
Systems. —  As  discussed  in  the  article  on 
Ckystals,  solids  boimded  by  planes  so  arranged 
as  to  conform  to  (he  law  of  sample  mathemat- 
ical ratio  are  limited  to  32  types  or  classes,  AH 
crystals  of  any  one  substance  arc  limited  to  ..one 
class. 

These   (lasses   are   conveniently   grouped. ia 
the    older    divisions    called    systems,    each    qI 
which  consists  of  the  crystals  of  these  d^eH 
which  can  be  referred  to  a  similar  arrangement    ' 
of  co-prdiDate  axes. 

Thirty-one  of  the  dasses  have  kndwn  ex- 
amples. In  one  class  in  the  hexH^nal  svstem 
no  example  has  yet  been  found.  Nearly  all 
the  important  minerals  crystallize  in  10  or  11  oC 
die  32  classes.  'I 

The  determination  of  symmetry  elancnts  byj 
geometric  relations  alone  is  no^  conckistvg.   Th^ 


symmetry  is  really  that  of  the  uileriial  structure 
and  hence  manifests  itself  also  4n  the  phys 
ical  characters,  often  thereby  provhtg.,a-'lowe 


grade  of  symmetry  than  < 


the  phys- 

g.,a-'lower 

idenced  by  shape 


Triclinic    System      (Two   C1asses).-^£e- 

erred  to  three-  axes  oblique  to  each  ottier  and 
t  interdiangeaWe, 


1.  Unsymffietrical  Class. —  Each  form  a' 
single  face.  Example;  Calcium  thiosulphate, 
CaS.0,;6H,0. 

2.  Pinacoidal     C/or*.— Symmetrical    to    UiC 
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•interckangeablc    axit% 
i)   to  each  other,  tke 
the  otjiei  two. 
With  one  iuas  of  tw«t 
nple :      Tartaric    add, 

b  one  plane  of  sym- 
Hdrite,  HiZnCaSiO.. 
/ith  one  plane  and  one 
two-fold   axi»    M   right   angles  to    die   pbmt. 
Example:    Pyroxene,  RSJCV 

The  LrystalloKraphic  detcriptioii  of  a  mono' 
dime  crystal  would  include  the  parametcn,  tb* 
angle  between  the  oblique  axes  and  the  svniboU, 
for  instance,  the  pyroxene  crystal.  Fig:  S^' 
i.l  :  <t=1.092: 1:0589;  ^—74'  Iff  9". 

OccurruiK  forms  show  the  three  pitiacoida, 
(^  b  and  c,  the  umt  prism  m  j  110 1  ,  the  iKga- 
tiye  unit  hemi-pyramid ^  !  Ul  J  and  the  positive 
hemi-pyratnid  V  j  221  ( 

Orthorbomblc  System.  (Tliree  CbtMes). 
—  Referred  to  three  non-interchangeable  axes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
■  6.  CUus  of  the  Rhombic  Bisphenoid.—V/Vb 
three  axes  of  two-fold  symmetry  at  90  degrees 
U-etib  othir.     Emnpft:    Epswnite, 'MgSO* 

'  7.  Hemimoi'phu:  C/Ofj.— Wtth  two  planes  of 
synnnetrr  at  W  degrees  to  each  other,  mter^ect- 
ing  in  an  axis  of  two- fotd  symmetry.  Example: 
Calenrirte;  Ztt(OH),SiO.. 

8.  Bipyramidai  Class. —  Three  planes  at  right 
•figles  to  each  other,  their  intersections  being, 
jtxes  of  two-fold  wmmeliy.  Example :  Chryso- 
bery!,  BeAUO* 

The  description  of  an 
orttlorhombi  c  crystal 
wottld  include  parameters, 
and  indices  of  occurring  forms. 
For  -inBtance,  the  cryatal  of 
cbrysoberyl,  Pig.  6. 

Pammetcra  a  ■.1:6=Q.4J(}i 
I:  0.580.  Ponns: -unit  pyra- 
•  mid^.    1 111|,  nnitpriBmm 
t  1 10 1, prism M  i  120], pyra- 
mid r  fi2j  l.binchydoitieil 
ftc,  «.  {0111„ 

Tetragonal '  System  (Seven  Classes)^- 
Referred  to  three  axes  at  ngbt  angles,  two  of 
which  are  interchangeable  witn  each  other.  The 
intercepts  ol  a  face  upon  the  interchangeable 
axes  are  always  simple  or  infinite  multiples  of 
eac^  other. 


A,  ^'\xthenoi4al  CW«j— One  tworfold  axis. 
Example:  CaiAliSiUi. 

Id.  Pyratmdal  Class. —  One  four-fold  axis. 
Example:  Wnlfenitc,  Fb  UoO.. 

:  11.  SfottHohedrt^  CAmj.— Three  two-fold 
axes  at  right  anglet.  Two  planes  through  one 
axil  and  midway  between  um  others.  Exam- 
ple: Chakonritc,  CuFeS.. 

12,  Trafteohtdral  Class.— Oik  four-fold 
axU  at  90  degrees  to  four  two-fold  axes.  Ex- 
uaple:  NiS0..6H,0. 

l5.  Class  of  Tetragtmal  fli/jramirf.— One 
four-foM  axis  and  one  plane  nerpendictilar  to 
it.    Example:  ScheeKte,  CaWO^ 

14,  Class  of  Ike  DittlTogenal  '  Pyramid.— 
Four  planes  intersecting  in  a  fotir-fold  axes, 
Exampte:  lodckuctininud,  C.H.O,NI. 

15.  Class    of   the   Dtielragonal   Bifyramid.— 

One    four-fold      axis,    four   . 
planes  intersecting  in  it,  and 
one  plane  and  foui^oxes  per- 
pendicular to  it.     Example: 
Rutile,  TiOi,  Fig.  7,  shows  a 
lutile  cryrtal,  ^=0.644,  with 
unit  first  and   second  oidei 
pyramids    p     ]  II 1 1     and  d 
1  101 1 ,  with  first  and  second 
order  prisms  m  {  1 10 )  and  a 
!lOO( 
Pro.  T. 
The  Hexagonal  Sjntem.     Rhombohedral 
Divison     (Seven  Classei). —  Referred  to  four 
axes^  one  a  three-fold  symmetry  axis,  the  others 
interchangeable  at  right  angles  thereto  and  at 
60  degrees  to  each  other. 

16.  Class  of  Trigonal  Pyramid.— 'With  the 
three-iold  axis.  Example :  Sodium  periodate, 
NalO^    3IW>. 

17.  Rhombaktdral  CioJj.— With  three-fold 
axis  and  centre.  Example :  Phenacite, 
Be.SiO» 

18.  Class  of  Trigonal  TrapeeokedrOM.-'Witb 
three-fold  axis  and  three  two-fold  axes  of  sym- 
metry at  90  degrees  thereto.    Example :  Quaru. 

IP.  a«ss  of  Trigimai  Bifyramid.— With 
three-fold  axis  and  One  plane  of  symmetry  at 
90  degrees  thereto.     No  example  known. 

20.  ClasS'  of  the  DilrigonaJ  Pyromttf.— With 
three-fold  axis  and  tliree  planes  oirough  this  at 
00  degrees  to  each  other.  Exampk;  Tonrma- 
line.  R,£,(SiO.).. 

21.  Scalenohedfol  Class.— V/ith  three-fold 
axis  and  three  planes  intersedinK  at  60  degrees 
to  each  other,  and  three  two-fold  axes  diagonal 
to  the  planes.    Example ;  Calcite,  CaCOt. 

The  most  important  class  in  the  hexagonal 
system. 

Fig  8  is  a  ciysta!  of  calciu.  (-=-0854 
showing  the  rhombohedrott  ejiol^},  and  the 
first  order  piism  1 1010  j .  ■ 

22.  Class  of  Ditrigonal  Pyramid.  The  three- 
fold axis,  three  planes  at  60  degrees  and  one 
at  90  degrees  to  the  three.  Example :  Benttoite, 
BaTiSiA. 

Hexagonal  System.  Hexagonal  DivisicHk 
(Five  CluBea><—  Referred  to  four  axes,  one  a 
six-fold  symmetry  axis,  the  other  three  inter- 
changeable, at  right  angles  thereto  and  at  60 
degrees  to  each  other  and  interchangeable. 

23.  Class  of  Hexagonal.  Pyramid.—  With  the 
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sT-fsU    axil    only.'     Eumple:      NepbeUu, 
NaAlSiO.  (nearly).  : 

24.  Class  of  JifMagenat  Tnifeeohedrett.— 
With  sLxj-fold  axis  'and. six  two-fold  axes  of 
^ymtDctiy  at  90  de^reosi .  therato.-  Exampte: 
Ba(Sb0).(CJi.0.).K3ICk 


six'iold  axil  and  a  . 

(kgr<n  theictc.      Example:     Apatite,  CaiCliF 

(PO.)* 

26.  Ciats  of  Dihtaagoital  Pyramid.—  With 
six-fold  axis  md  six  ^aiics  of  symmetrr  at  '90 
degrees  to  each  other  intersecting  therein.  Exi 
ampk:  Gtcenockiie,  CdS.  . 

27.  Chss  of  Dikexaponal  Bi^ranM.—'WMii 
six-fold  axis,  six  planes  oi  symmefry  at  30  de^ 
grees  to  each  othtr  intersectlni^  therein,  Mrf 
one  plane  and  six  axes  perpendicular  thereto; 
Example:  Beryl,  B«AIt  (■SiO.)'-  F^'g-  9  shows 
a  beryl  crystal  with  ^  —  0.499  and  the  forms 
prism  of  first  order  m,[  1010  j,  basal,  pinacoid 
«|000l}pyraiii)dof  first  Older  p{  1011 }  and  pyra- 
mid of  second  order  el  1121 1 


Isometric  System.  (Five  ClatHs).— R«h 
ferred  to  three  interchangeable  axes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  symmetry  axes  ^re 
eitBer  three  cubic  at  right  angles  to  cube  ias&i 
four  octahedral,  through  opposite  cor^eTsoi  a 
cube,  or  six  dodccahedraJ,  through  ceatres  of 
opposite  edges  of  a  cube. 

28.  Class  of  Telarloid.—  Wt(b  the  three  cnbio 
and  four  oOahedral  axek  Exaniple:  Bariunir 
nitrate,  Ba(:NO>)i.  ■     , 

29.  Class  of  Gyroid.—  With  the  Area  cabie,. 
four  octidiedral  and  six  dodecahedral  axesJ^  Eka 
ample  iSylvite,  KCt 

30.  Ciass  of  Diploid.— With  the  three  cub» 
and  four  octahedral  axes  and  three  (cubiq) 
planes.     Example:   Pyrite,  FeSi. 

31.  Hextetrahedral  CAw*.— With  the  three 
cubic  and  four  octahedral  axes  and  six  planes 
(dodecahedral).  Example :  Tetrahedrite^ 
Cu.SbiSi. 


32.  Hetaelahedral  CUssj—Witb  all  the  axes 
and  planes  of  the  prece<Ung,  that  is,  three  cubia 
lour  octahedral  and  six  dodecahedral  axes  ana 
with  three  cubic  and  six  dodecahedral  planca. 
Ejiample:    Garnet.  R,'  R,"'  (SiO.)* 

Typical  crystals  of  pyrite  tetrahedrite  and 
garnet  are  shown  in  Figs.  10,  11,  12, 
in  Which  the  forma  are  the  cube  a  j  100  J ,  octa- 
hedron p  { 111  j,  dodecahedron  d  { 110}  ,trapezo- 
hedion  »  1 211 } ,  pyiitahedion  e  { 210  J ,  delto- 
hcdron  f  [  2Z1 } ,  and  tristetrahedron  0  {31lj. 

The  Grouping  of  Crystala,— Crystals  are 
frequently  grouped,  sometimes  in  parallel  posi- 
tion, wh«i  many  little  crystals  may  unite  to  one 
large  crystal,  sometimes  in  twin  positions  as  if 
one  individual  had  been  revolved  180  degrees 
with  respect  to  the  other  about  some  "twin'^  axis, 
or  as  H  two  individuals  bad  developed  sym- 
metrically with  reference  to  a  so-cailcd  twin 
plane.  The  twin-plane  is  always  a  possible  crys- 
tal face,  usually  with  simple  indices,  and  the 
twin-axis  is  a  crystal  edge  or  is  normal  to  > 
possible  crystal  face.  The  twinning  law  is  de- 
fined by  the  twin-plane  or  twin-axis. 

Frequently  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  twin- 
ning, a  third  individual  occurring  reversed  upon 
the  second,  a  fourth  upon  the  third,  and  this 
may  result  in  many  thin  lamellx,  "polys^ 
thetic*  twinning, .  or  in  circular  forms  which 
often  stwgcst  a  Iiigher  sj-mmctry.  Twins  may 
usually  be  recogniied  bj;  (he  presence  of  re- 
entrant angles  or  by  striations  as  in  the  plar  , 
giodases. 

Eveii  when  not  srouped  in  parallel  or  sym- 
metrical positiions,  there  may  b«  some  degree 
of  regularity  as  parallel  or  radiating  and 
whcthu-  showing  plane  faces  or  not  the  indi- 
viduals may  be  distinguished  as  to  their  shapt 
by  such  terms  as ;  columnar,  banded,  fibrous, 
foliated,  lamellar  and  granular. 

Crystal  HablL—The  prevailing  shape  or 
*habit°  of  the  crystals  of  a  substance  is  fairlv 
constant,  under  one  set  of  conditions,  but  wim 
AtfEerent  conditions  at  formation  the  *habi^ 
Mually  is  different.  The  reasons  are  not  under- 
stood. Terms  used  to  express  h^it  are  prii- 
ftiatic.  or  tabular,  convejring  a  general  idea  of 
the  shape  or  more  specifically  cubic,  octahedral, 
pyramidal,  implyiag  that  the  usually  dommant 
form  is  the  cube,  octahedrcoi  or  mrramid  re- 
spectively. 

ImperfectiDns  of  Crratali — The  perfect 
crystal  completely  bounded  by  smooth  plane 
laces  is  difiicull  to  find.  Unless  formed  while  tili 
a  non-hindeiinK  medium  they  will  not  be  com- 
pletely boimded  and  the  faces  arc  often  mariced 
by  paralki  "grooves'  called  *sfrixtionB"  or  less 
mquently    by    etched    figures    and    secondaty> 
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growth,  or  they  may  be  replaced  wliolly  or  in 
part  by  so-called  vicinal  planes  which  are  faces 
of  flattened  pyramids  nearly  coincident  with 
the  true  face.  Occasionally  the  faces  are 
curved  from  strain  or  partial  resolution  or  the 
imioii  of  many  smaller  crystals  and  tack  of 
homogeneity  may  be  indicated  by  various  titt- 
iiomena,  such  as  opalescence,  zonal  strucbire, 
*_lrfiantoms,"  variation  in  color  or  visible  solid 
liquid  or  gaseous  inclusions. 

The  Measurement  of  Crystal  Angles. — 
In  the  simpler  tasks  of  determining  symmetry, 
system  and  type  symbols,  approximate  meas- 
urements withm  one  or  two  degrees  with  a 
contact  goniometer  often  suffice.  This  instru- 
ment in  its  bttter  forms  consists  of  a  brass  pro- 
tractor with  detachable  arms  which  can  be  slid 
u^n  a  pivot  until  of  the  most  convenient 
length  for  the  particular  crystal. 

In  measuring  the  arms  are  detached,  set  at 
an  angle  a  little  less  than  the  angle  to,be  meas- 
ured, clamped  loosely  and  one  of  the  arms 
placed  in  perfect  contact  with  one  crystal  face. 
The  other  arm  ihen  nearly  touches  the  second 
face  and,  white  haldinj;  between  the  eye  and 
the  light,  is  brought  mto  perfett  parallelism 
with  te  second  face  by  a  gentle  pressure  with 
the  forefinger. 

The  arms  are  then  replaced  on  the  arc  and 
the  angle  is  read. 

For  the  more  exact  work  of  determinit^ 
parameters  and  angles  and  the  numerical  values 
of  indices  some  form  of  "reflection*  goniometer 
■  is  almost  universally  used  by  which  the  angles 
between  smooth  bright  faces  are  measured  to 
minutes  or  closer,  The  goniometers  may  be 
one,  two  or  three  circle  and  may  vary  consid' 
erably  in  details  of  construction.  In  the  on^ 
circle  goniometer  the  crystal  is  attached  by  wax 
to  a  carrier  and  adjusted  so  that  the  edge  be- 
tween the  two  faces  coincides  with  the  axis 
about  which  the  crystal  is  free  (o  turn.  Light 
Is  directed  through  a  so-called  collimator  fixed 
in  position  at  H^t  angles  to  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation and  falling  upon  any  face  parallel  to 
this  axis  it  is  reflected  in  the  same  plane  and 
for  some  position  of  rotation  is  reflected  to 
die  reading  telescope.  Further  rotation  brings 
a  second  face  to  the  position  of  reflection  and 
the  difference  between  die  two  readings  is  the 
supplement  of  the  angle  between  the  two  faces. 

In  the  two-circle  goniometer  there  are  the 
same  crystal  carrier,  collimator  and  reading 
telescope  but  the  circle  which  bears  the  crystal 
carrier  in  turn  revolves  about  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  its  own.  The  crystal  is  mounted 
widi  some  chosen  face  paralld  to  the  cirds 
which  bears  the  carrier  am]  this  face  for  all 
positions  of  this  circle  and  one  position  of  the 
other  circle  sends  a  reflection  to  the  reaiKng' 
telescope.  By  rotation  of  die  two  circles  re- 
flections are  obtained  for  each  face  and  from 
the  readings  co-ordinate  angles  are  obtained 
corresponding  to  the  longitude  and  colatitude  of 
a  place. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  two-cirde 
goniometer  is  that  only  one  adjustment  of_  the 
crystal  is  necessary,  while  with  the  one-drde 
goniometer  there  must  be  a  separate  adjust- 
ment of  the  crystal  for  each  zone. 

The  three-circle  goniometer  combines  die 
advant^es  of  the  one-circle  and  die  two-drck 
in  that  the  zones  are  obtained  by  two  of  the 


drdes  and  measured  on  the  third  without  ftu^ 
ther  adjustments. 

The  ProjectioB  of  Cry«tal«.— The  faces 
and  zones  oi  a  crystal  are  most  conveniently 
studied  in  some  form  of  projection  in  which 
each  face  is  represented  by  a  point  (or  line)  in 
a  position  determined  by  the  measured  angles. 
Such  projections  may  be  regarded  as  maps  made 
to  scale,  from  whidi  both  grapfaically  and  by 
calculation  all  the  relations  of  symmetry^  in- 
dices, constants  and  angles  may  be  detenumed, 
the  methods  being  at  once  simple  and  accu- 
rate. 

The  most  used  projections  are  the  stereo- 
giaphic  and  the  gnomonic,  both  of  wfaidi 
assume  that  the  crystal  is  surrounded  by  a 
sphere,  the  centres  of  the  sphere  and  the  ct^tal 
ooindding,  and  that  radii  are  drawn  from  the 
centre  perpendicularly  to  each  face  of  the  crys- 
tal,  piercing  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  definite 
points  or  poles.  The  •projections*  are  projec- 
ttons  of  the  imaginary  sphere  and  its  face  poles 
11000  plaoes,  the  stereograt^c  being  a  projection 
upon  the  equator  by  lines  drawn  from  each  face 
pole  to  the  south  pole,  while  the  gnomonic  is  a 
projection  upon  a  plane  tangent. at  the  north 
pole  by  prolonged  radii.  Naturally  the  construc- 
tion proceeds  at  once  from  the  measured  angles 


has   bceh   mad^    the 
lones  obtained  and  the  elonental  fact 
the  method  of  procedure  varies.    A  si 
would  be: 


2.  Calculation  of  the  axial  i 
the  relations  between  the  measured  angles. 

3.  Calculatioif  of  the  dieoretical  angles  cor- 
responding to  the  determined  mdtces  and  cle- 

These  can  only  be  glanced  at. 

Zonal  and  GrapMc  Detemmatioii  of  In- 
dices.—  All  edges  between  faces  of  a  zone  are 
parallel  and  there  mast  be  some  radius  in  die 
surrounding  sphere  parallel  to  them.  There 
must  also  be  three  indices  corresponding  to  the 
point  at  which  it  cuts  the  sphere.  These  are 
called  zone  indices  and  may  be  derived  from 
the  indices  of  any  two  faces  of  the  zone  br 
cross   mtrfdplic    ■  "       ■ 
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The  indices  of  a  face  in  two  sones  result 
from  a  similar  cross  muldplication  of  the  two 
sets  of  zone  indices,  and  very  ra^d  calculations 
can  be  made,  more  especially  if  one  of  the 
known  faces  in  each  zone  is  dther  (001  )j  (010) 
or  (100),  for  then  the  ratio  of  the  two  indices, 
which  are  zero  for  thisface,  is  constant  for  all 
the  other  faces  of  th^  zone. 

For  instance  (Fig.  13>  ati  unknown  face  k 
lies  in  a  zone  with  (010)  and  (305)  and  also 
in  a  zone  with  (100)  .and  (111). 

To  substitute  in  hkl  we  have  tfabrefore 
From  first      zone,  3,  -»  5. 
From  second  zone,  -,  \,  \. 
Remembering  these  are  ratios  and  oaaAamng  hj 
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inspection  the  indices  o{  the  face  h  must  be 
(355).  Similarly  the  indices  of  die  face  b  must 
be  (335)  and  oi  k  must  be  (Oil)  and  e  (131). 


It  will  usually  happen  that  only  the  indices 
of  a  few  f aca  can  be  obtained  direclty  l^  sonal 
equations,  certain  factors  beii^  laddng,  but 
many  graphical  devices  exist  by  ^ich  a  fresh 
start  can  be  made  and  zonal  solutions  again 
obtained. 

CalcaladoiM  of  AxU  Blenunta  and  Tbao- 
retical  Anglea. —  The  formulte  of  spherical 
trigonometpr  and  special  formula  in  terms  of 
the  dctennined  indices  and  measured  interfadal 
ancles  are  most  used.  For  instance,  in  the 
Orthorhombic  system  for  the  ratio  d  :  b  :  t, 
if  h  is  taken  as  unity  the  simplest  formula:  are : 
a=-^tan(100)A(fcM);  c=-^tan  (M1)a(<i«). 

Simtlar  but  somewhat  mnre  compkx  fot- 
niiilz  exist  for  the  (Mi)  an^es. 

Similarly  in  the  monoclmic  system  for  the 
valoes  of  P  and  of  i  :  fr  :  i,h  being  taken  as 
unity 

8=  (100)  A  (001), 

s  (001)  (ttO) 
<  (OLO)  (ftM)' 
Simfdc  formulae  for  d  and  6  are 

fc  cot  (010)  A  ffttO) 

wT?  * 

a  (001)  A  (Ofef) 
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be  given  here.  See  Chemical  Crvstalloo- 
RAPHYi  Cbystal;  Cjiystajuo- Chemical  Analy- 
sis; GEoitEnucAL  Ckystaixocbaphv  ;  Physical 
(^ysTALuxXAPHy ;  Mineralogy. 

BibliographT. —  Standard      textbooks      in 
Ciy stall  ograpny  usually  contain  good  presenta- 
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taiy  Crystallography'  (New  York  1910);  Hil- 
ton, H.,  ' Maihematical  Crystallography'  (Ox- 
ford 1903) :  Lewis,  W.  J.  A.,  'A  Treatise  <m 
Crystallography'  (Cambridge,  England,  18B9): 
Linck,  G.,  'Crundriss  der  Kristatlocra^ie'   (3d 


Walker,  T.  L.,  'Crystallography'    (New  York 
1914). 

Alfred  J.  Uoses, 
PrOfestor'of  Mineralogy,  Columbia  Univemty. 

CSABA,  cbob'o,  or  B^KES-CSABA  <ba'- 
lash),  Hungary,  a  market  town  near  White 
Koros,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  canal,  in 
the  cotm^  of  Bekes,  about  105  miles  southeast 
of  Budi^MSt  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  grain,  wine, 
hemp,  flour  and  cattle;  The  Lu^eran  religion 
predominates.    Pop.  42,599. 

CSOHA  DB  KOROS,  ch5'mo  d«  kCrt^ 
Alexander  (Hitngarian  5aniJor),Transylvanian 
traveler  and  [rfiiloloBist;  b.  Koros,  4  April  1784; 
d.  Darjeeling,  India,  11  April  1842.  He  was 
educated  first  at  the  collie  of  Nagy-Enyed  and 
subsequently  at  Gottingen,  where  he  spedaliied 
in  Oriental  langna^s.  He  was  in  early  Ittc 
S«aed  with  the  desire  to  inrestigate  the  origin 
of  the  Magyar  race.  He  went,  in  1820,  to  the 
East  for  that  pnritose.  He  visited  Egypt  and 
Persia  and  spent  several  years  in  a  Buddhist 
monastery  in  Tibet,  diligently  studjTog  the  Tibe- 
tan language  and  literature,  imagining  he  rec- 
ognized resemblances  between  the  Tibelan  and 
Magyar.  He  next  lived  some  years  in  Calcutta, 
studying  Sanskrit,  and  compiled  his  'Dicdonary 
of  Tibetan  and  English,*  and  a  'Grammar  of 
Tibetan.'  He  catalogued  the  Tibetan  books  and 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. Once  more  he  set  out  mi  his  old- 
time   search   to   find   the   home   of   the    early 


Crystal  Drawing,— The  usual  crystal  draw- 
ing is  a  'dino^raphic*  projection,  such  as  Figs. 
4  to  12,  in  which  the  ciystal  is  projected  upon 
a  vertical  plane  by  parole!  rays  oblique  to  the 
^ane  of  projection.  The  eye  is  assumed  at  an 
infinite  distance  a  little  to  the  ri{^t  and  above 
the  centre  of  the  crystal. 

The  figures  obtained  in  this  way  have  an 
appearance  of  solidity,  all  parallel  edges  are 
laraUel  and  all  points  in  a  given  line  remain 
the  proper  proportionate  ^stances  apart. 

The  work  consists  chiefly  of  two  stages, 
first  finding  the  projection,  of  the  crystal  axes 
cut  off  at  the  parameter  lengths;  second,  finding 
the  direction  of  the  projection  of  any  edges 
from  the  indices  of  the  intersecting  planes. 

^  The  dominant  forms  are  drawn  and  then  the 
minor  modifjing  (tlanes,  either  in  ideal  sym- 
BKtrr  or  so  as  to  indicate  the  relative  devriop- 
Bient  of  facta  and  fonns.    The  details  canaol 


Kdr6s>  (London  1885). 

CSONGRAD,  chdn'grad,  Hungary,  a  mar- 
ket town,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name. 
at  the  junction  of  the  Koros  with  the  Theiss,  72 
miles  southeast  of  Budapest.  The'surrounding 
country  is  very  flat  and  has  excellent  pastures. 
The  chief  occupations  arc  cattle- raising,  agricul- 
ture, wine-maldng  and  fishing.  Pop.  28,310^ 
mostly  Magyars. 

CTENOID,  iSn'oid  (Gr.  «comb-like»),  ap- 
plied to  the  scales  of  fishes  when  jagged  or 
pectinated  on  the  edge  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
as  in  the  perch,  flounder  and  lurbot. 


terata  (q.v.)  but  distinguished  from  them  by 
the  absence  of  stinging  cells  and  the  presence 
of  a  third  germinal  layer.  They  also  posMU 
oomb-like  bands  of  cilia  which  serv<i  them  for 
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instevl  at  the  umbrella  and  ten' 
fades  of  tat  ccdentarales.  In  almost  all  cases 
two  long-  and  contractile  tentacles  are  present, 
establishing  the  double  bilateral  svmmetry  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  group.  There  is  a  sense- 
organ  of  equilibrium  at  the  end  of  the  body 
opposite  the  mouth.  The  digestive  tube  has 
otner  openings  to  the  exterior  than  the  mouth, 
but  these  do  not  appear  to  function  aa  an  anus, 
^e  body  is  transparent  and  gelatinous  and  is 
vsually  pear-shaped.  The  Venus'  g:irdle  belongs 
to  the  group  which  appears  to  be  remotely' 
applied  to  the  TurbellariB. 

CTESIAS,  t«'shl-as,  Greek  historian  and 
physician :  fl.  about  400  B.C.  In  415  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Persians  and  lived  for  17  years  at 
the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  wrote  his  'History 
of  Persia*  with  the  view  of  correcting  the 
errors  prevalent  among  bis  countrymen  about 
that  country.  According  to  Diodorus  his  work 
is  derived  from  the  official  history  of  the  Per- 
sians, written  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country.  His  work  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect  and  contained  23  books.  Of  this  work 
all  that  remains  is  an  abridgment  in  Photius  and 
Ae  fragments  contained  in  Diodorus  and  oijier 
faistorian*.  His  writings  are  particularly  valued 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  history  of  East- 
em  nations.  Aji  edition  of  Ccesias,  with  an 
introductory  essay  on  his  life  and  writmgs,  ivas 


1844).  Consult  Gilraore's  edition  o£  the  frag- 
ments of  the  'Persika.'  with  notes  and  intro- 
duction (1S88) ;  Btum,  'Herodotus  and  Ctesias' 
(Heidelberg  1836),  and  Wachsmuth,  'Einleituttg 
in  das  Sludium  der  alten  Gescfaichte'  (Leipcig 
IffiiS). 

CTB8IBIUS,  te-sTbl-us,  Greek  tnedianictan. 
He  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelirfius  and 
Euergetes,  at  Alexandria,  about  230  a.c,  and 
was  lamous  for  his  inventions  in  mechanics.' 
We  owe  to  him  and  his  pupil,  Hero  Alexan- 
drinus,  the  pump^  the  bent  siphon  and  also  the 
discovery  of  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  its 
appKcation  as  a  motive  power.  His  work  on 
hydraulic  machines  is  lost 

CTESIPHON,  tfaTffin,  or  tAK-I- 
KESRA,  Asia^  a  ci^  of  Babylonia^  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris  and  opposite  Seleucia,  tha 
common  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian  langs, 
and  finally  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  kingdom. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  IIS  A.n.  and 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar  in  637.  Its 
ruins  still  attest  iti  former  ma^ficence.  The 
two  i^ces  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia  are  known  as 
tthe  Arab  town,  £1-Medain. 

CUATINIQUILAPA.  kwI-Hf-nS-ke  la'pS, 
Guatemala,  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern  de- 
partment of  Santa  Rosa,  35  mites  southeast  of 


CUAUTLA  MORELOS,  kwa-ootla.  d& 
tn6-r5l5s,  Mexico,  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
of  Morelos,  in  the  state  of  Morelos,  It  is  about 
26  miles  from  Cuemavaca,  the  capital  of  the 
State  and  85^  miles  from  the  Gty  of  Uexico, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  a  fertile  sugar -producing' 
district.  Cuaulla  is  historically  interesting  be- 
cause it  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  town, 
and,  furthermore,  in  the  war  of  independence 


the  famous  patriot  leader  Jos£  Maria  Mordos 
y  Pav6n  was  besieged  here.  It  is  well  known 
as  a  health  resort  on  account  of  its  hot  sulphur 
springs.    Pop.  7,000. 

CUBA.  An  island  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
separated  from  the  United  States  by  the  Strait  of 
Florida,  and  from  Mexico  by  the  Yucatan 
ChanneL  and  conwiands  the  entrances  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Extendiiig  east  and  west 
from  tbo^4th  to  the  85th  meridian,  it  constitutes 
the  most  Important  part  of  the  northern  barrier 
of  the  Carfibean  Sea,  and  guards  the  Windward 
Passage,  the  natural  route  for  commerce 
between  the  Atlantic  Oceaif  and  the  'American 
Mediterranean,"  which  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  it  guards  the  .route  of  commerce  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  via  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Its  eastern -w>int.  Gape  Maisi,  lies 
directly  south  of  New  Yorl^'ci^;  its  western 
point,  Cape  San  Antonio,  nearly  south  of  Cin- 
cinnati But  the  length  of  the  island,  730  miles, 
is  somewftat  greater  than  that  statement  would 
indicate,  for  Cuba  curves  *1ike  a  bird's 
tongut*  as  the  Spaniards  used  to  say,  from 
tat.  W*  40*  N.  in  the  province  of  Orimte  up  to 
lat.  23*  13'  N.,  the  most  northerly  provinces 
beinfr  those  of  Matanzas  and  Havana.  In  its 
ttpward  mrve  die  coast-liiie  attains  a  pmnt  diat 
is  only  96}^  miles  distant  from  Key  West; 
thence  it  falls  away  again  nnlil  but  130  miles 
separate  it  from  the  mainland  of  Mexico.  Its 
width  decreases  gradually  from  100  miles  in  the 
east  to  less  than  25  near. the  line  between  the 
two  western  provinces,  Pinar  del  Rio  and 
Havana.  Its  total  area,  including  the  Isle  of 
Pines  and  the  cayos  or  km  (more  than  1,000 
islets  that  form  ah  irregular  border  along  the 
Bortheni  and  smithem  coasts)  is  estinialM  at 
44,164  square  mites.  Tbtis  it  is  larger  than  Vir- 
ginia; smaller  than  Pennsylvania. 

Phyaical  Featorea^  Nature  has  provided 
unusual  facilities  for  making  the  most  of  Cuba's 
favorable  situation  upon  a  great  and  permanent 
marine  highway.  The  coast-line  is  ^000  miles 
long,  or  much  more  than  that  if  we  take  into 
account  all  its  indentations.  Capacious  harboia, 
quite  evenly  distributed  along  tke  north  coast, 
are  Batacoa,  Nipe,  Gibara,  Nuevitas,  Sagua  la 
(Grande,  Matanzas,  Havana,  Cabanas  and  Bahia 
Honda;  and,  on  the  south  coast,  Qenfuego& 
Trinidad.  Manzanillo,  Santiago- de  Cuba  ana 
Guantanamo.  Besides  these  there  are  scores  of 
fairly  safe  roadsteads  and  harbors  of  moderate 
size.  Therefore  no  plantation  on  the  narrow 
island  .can  be  very  far  away  from  some  port  at 
which  supplies  may  be  received  and  from  which 
produce  may  be  shipped.  The  mountains  of 
Cuba  occur  in  three  distinct  groups.  In  the 
westernmost  province,  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  (>uani- 


Antonio  to  the  boundary-line  of  Havana  prov- 
ince, and  thence  continued  in  lower  discon- 
nected hitis  which  give  a  bold  outline  to  the 
northern  coast  of  the  four  central  provinces,  it 
becomes  the  chief  feature  of  the  impressive 
landscapes  around  Sagna  de  Tanamo  and  Bara- 
coa,  far  away  in  the  east.  The  Guarouhaya 
group  occupies  but  a  limited  area  in  the  soum- 
em  part  of  Santa  Clara  province,  between  the 
cities  of  Cienfuegos  and  Trinidad.  Its  highest 
summit,  EI  Poterillo,  ii  2.900  feet.  While  the 
fofegtnng  art  of  no  great  hd(^  biit  owe  tbeCr 
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attractiveness  radief  to  beauty  or  (K)di^  of  oat-' 
line,  the  luxuriance  of  the  fcdiaRe  on  their 
dopes,  and  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  valleys 
they  enclose,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Orients 
province  is  a  range  that,  in  majesty,  rivals  and 
prtibaUy  surpasses  any  mountains  of  die  North 
American  continent,  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  is  the  Sierra  Maestra  (including  the  Sierfa 
del  Cobre  and  Uacaca  group^.  Rising  precipi- 
tously above  die  Caribbean  Sea,  this  cyclopean 
wall  extends  throt^h  two  degrees  of  longitude, 
jivm  Cape  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Santiago,  in  a 
nearly  straight  east  and  west  line.  The  altitudes 
of  thr«e  widely  separated  peaks  are  given  as 
follows:  The  Cerro  del  Cfro  3,300  feet;  La 
Gran  Picdra,  5,200  feet;  and  Pico  Tarquitio, 
8,600  feet.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  southern 
coast  as  far  west  as  Cape  Cnu,  are  either 
mountainous  or  at  least  well  above  sea-level. 
But  a  lon^  stretch  of  coast  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  especially  the  southern  portion  of  Santa 
Qara  and  Matanzas  provinces,  is  comparatively 
tow-lyin^  and  swampy.  The  sreat  Zapata 
swamp  IS  formed  where  the  gradual  southern 
slo^e  reaches  the  Caribbean  level.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Zapata  is  an  archipelago  of  islets: 
the  so-called  'Gardens*  or  "Little  Gardens" 
(Jardintllos).  crowding  the  shallow  waters  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Cuba's  agricultural  wealth  is  due  fo  the  fer- 
tility and  depth  of  the  soil  that  covers  the  pre- 
Tertiary  sedimentary  rocks  forming  the  base  of 
the  island's  structure.  Above  the  diorites, 
basalts  and  serpentines,  the  g^ranltoid  rocks,  the 
primary  and  secondary  sandstones,  limestones 
and  conglomerates,  is  a  great  sheet  of  late 
Teritary  limestone.  This  white  sheet  or  crust, 
of  remarkable  thickness,  was  formed  as  a  de- 
posit of  ■organically  derived  oceanic  material," 
says  Dr.  Robert  T.  Hill;  and  he  adds:  "The 
island  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  a  great 
mountain-making  movement  in  late  Tertiary 
time,  succeeding  the  deposition  of  these  lime- 
stones. In  later  epochs.  Pliocene  and  Pleisto- 
cene, the  island  underwent  a  series  of  epeiro- 
genic  subsidences  and  elcvaticus  which  attected 
the  coastal  borders,  prodndng  the  wave-cut  cliffs 
and  a  margin  of  elevated  reef  rock  which  bor- 
ders the  coast  in  many  places.*  About  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  area  of  Cuba  is  covered  with  soils 
derived  from  this  orsanie  limestone  —  soils 
whose  colors,  red  and  black,  are  not  at  all  sug- 
gestive of  their  origin.  In  quality,  in  depth  and 
m  the  proportion  they  sustain  to  less  productive 
districts  of  the  island,  these  calcareous  soils  are 
probably  unrivaled.  It  is  quite  certain  that  they 
have  no  rival  in  any  land  whose  situation  is 
equally  favorable  for  easy  and  cheap  transpor- 
tation of  produce  to  foreign  markets.  A  differ' 
ent  type  of  soil,  also  valuable  in  agriculture,  is 
the  clay  and  gravel  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  Tertiary  igenous  rocks.  This  occurs 
in  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Oriente,  Santa 
Gara  and  Matanzas.  Approximately  one-half 
of  the  island  has  been  cleared,  but  between  13,- 
000,000  and  15,000,000  acres  are  still  covered 
with  forests.  The  climate  also  favors  vegeta- 
tion, for  the  air  is  moist  and  injurious  extremes 
of -temperature  are  unknown.  At  Havana  the 
thermometer  average*  77'  F.  for  the  year,  or 
82*  P.  in  the  monus  of  July  and  August,  and 
72°  F.  in  December  and  fanuary.  At  Santiago 
^  average  temperature  for  a  year  is  Mmewhat 


higher  ~  about  80"  F. ;  on  tfce  oAer  hatwl,  fawns 
located  in  the  interior  at  an  elevation  of  200  or 
300  feet  above  sea-level  have  an  agreeable  d»- 
male,  die  temperature  averaging  not  more  than 
74'  P.  Rain  falls  most  abundantly  between  the 
Aid  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  Novembef. 
The  largest  river  is  the  Canto,  which  flows 
westward  through  Oriente  prwnce  and  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guacanayabo.  Many  smatter 
streams  make  their  way  from  the  mountains  t<t 
both  the  southern  and  northern  coasts;  not  a 
few  have  carved  out  subterranean  passages 
through  the  white  limestone,  and  thus,  in  ages 
long  past,  caVems  of  remarkable  beauty  have 
been  formed.  Even  to-day  in  the  westenl 
provinces,  a  number  of  streams  disappear  from 
view  in  some  underground  channel  long  before 
tiie  sea  is  reached. 

Population  and  Political  Diviriona.— The 
number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census 
taken  in  1907,  was  2,048,980.  In  1913  it  was 
given  as  2,382,990;  in  1916  as  2627,536.  ; 

The  area  and  population  of  tne  six  provrnces 
of  Cuba  are  (1916)  as  follows: 

(Inaquue 

PaOvincaB  miln)       Pi:n>iil>tio>i 

Bkwuw  (IndodiDg  bk  of  Pinei) 3-;  lU  651 ,1W 

Hut  M  Rio 5.U1  2S7.7BI 

M«t«nM» 3,2S0  1TO.SI3 

SutaClum S.IM  5W.416 

CuuBMr 10.0;»  154. 56V 

Orimu U,127  M7.-Mt 

Tot«1 44.il5    7.«T  1.531 

Natural  Reionrcea^In  the  mountainous 
eastern  province  deposits  of  copper,  iron,  man- 
ganese, mercury,  zinc,  ^Iver,  antimony,  lead,  eto. 
exist,  and  some  of  the  mines  have  been  workea 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  copper  mines  at 
Cobre,  near  the  city  of  Santiago,  were  opened 
in  1524,  and  ranked  as  the  greatest  copper 
mines  in  the  world  until  the  deposits  of  diis 
metal  in  the  United  States  were  developed. 
Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  outcrops  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Maestra  Range.  Especially 
worthy  of  mention,  in  the  province  of  Orientii 
are  the  hematite  and  magnetite  mines  at  Dai- 
quiri and  other  points  farther  toward  the  east 
and  north.  Large  deposits  of  silver  have  been 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Camagii^,  Oriente 
and  Santa  Clara,  and  every  province  contains 
mines  of  ast^ltum.  Cedar,  mahogany,  pin& 
lignum -viti,  ebony,  rosewood,  logwood,  and 
outer  dyewoods,  are  valuable  products  of  the 
forests  for  export.  For  the  use  of  the  Cubans 
themselves  the  royat  palm  stands  unrivaled. 
There  are  many  less  familiar  trees,  not  only  the 
characteristic  flora  of  the  other  West  Indian 
islands  of  Central  America  and  Florida,  but 
plant- forms  that  have  developed  quite  dis- 
tinctive characterbtics  in  the  depths  of 
these  focests  whose  borders  have  only  been 
touched  by  the  inexpert  native  lumber- 
man. More  than  3,350  native  plants  were 
catalogued  before  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  could  be  undertaken.  All  kinds  of  tropi- 
cal fruits  grow  luxuriantly,  many  of  them  with- 
out cultivation.  In  point  of  value  the  banana 
heads  the  list.  Cocoanuts,  oranges,  teiVions, 
limes  and  pineapples  are  ^own  for  shipment  ti 
larger  or  smaller  quantifies  tO'CorresponC* 
the  demand  in  foreim  markets,  tne  i 
being  practically  unKmited.    The  anon,  mango,' 
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rose-ap^,  poAegmate,  sapote,  tamaTind,  'fig; 
citron,  guava,  aguacatc  (aihgator  pear),  mamey 
and  guaoabana  are  abundant.  Tbe  culiivatioQ 
of  grtLpes  was  forbidden  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  interest  of  the  wine  merchants  of  the 
PenkisuLa.  Coffee  culture  was  at  one  lime  a 
JBourisbing  industry;  and  since  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  still,  grown  in  the  eastern 
«Dd  of  the  island  is  of  excellent  qualiw  cofi«« 
nay  prove  one  of  the  minor  sources  of  Cubwi 
W^Ui  ia  the  future.  Cotton  grows  freely  in 
C(^.  its  cultivation  on  a  commercial  scaler 
abandoned  after  tha  liberation  of  the  slaves, 
was  resumed  experimentally  in  the  province  of 
Oriente  in  1902-03.  In  all  parts  of  the  i^nd 
grasees  grow  rankly,  and  forage  is  abundant 
throughout  the  year.  Other  conditions  Favor- 
able to  cattle -raising  are  the  mildness  of  the 
vmlers,  the  istreaniS' of 'fresh  water  and  the 
ready  access  Co  iinportant  markets  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Before  the  insurrection  there 
were  two  and  one-half  millions .  of  cattle  in 
Cuba;  at  its  conclusion  not  more  than  75,000. 
*rhe  promotion  of  this  industry  was  encouraged 
by  the  Palm  a  administration  in  IQ02-03,  and 
undertaken  largely  by  American  capitalists. 

'Hwtcry.-^A  score  of  ye«rs  after  the  dis- 
cxnm  of  America,  the  town  of  Baracoa  was 
founded  by  Spaniards  under  the  leadership  of 
Velasquei.  Next  in  rapid  succession,  came 
Trinidad,  Sancti  Spiritus,  Puerto  Principe  and 
Santiago,  dating  from  1.SI4  to  1SI5.  In  the 
year  last  mentioned  Velasquez  founded  the  orig- 
inal town  of  Havana  fSan  Crist6bal  de  la 
Habana)  on  tbe  south  coast;  but  in  1519. the 
present  site  on  the  north  coast  was  chosen,  and 
to  it  the  settlers  of  the  older  town  were  trans- 
ferred. So  important  did  this  new  Havana  ap- 
peal- to  be  that  the  first  governor  of  Cuba  called 
ft  "The  Key  of  the  New  Worid."  Burnt  by 
the  bucaneers  in  1528,  it  was  rebuilt  and  sur- 
rounded virith  fortifjcalions  by  De  Soto.  Again 
Captured  and  sacked  by  pirates  In  1SS6,  it  was 
again  fortified,  more  strongly,  by  direction  of 
the  Spanish  Crown.  Morro  Castle  was  bwun 
before  1600.  During  the  16th  century  the  value 
of  Cuba  in  Spanish  eyes  was  precisely  what 
the  words  "Key  of  the  New  World"  expressed. 
At  its  ports  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  con- 

3 (test  and  exploration  of  the  mainland;  but 
lere  was  no  thought  of  obtaining  revenues 
from  the  island  itself  except  by  the  discovery 
of  the  precious  metals,  the  futile  search  for 
whkh  was  never  quite  abandoned.  When  the 
first  plants  of  sugarcane  were  imported  from 
the  Canary  Islands  to  start  an  industry  more 
remunerative  than  mining,  it  became  necessary 
to  import  slave-labor  from  Africa.  The  In- 
dians had  been  nearly  exterminated— not  en- 
tirely 90,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  for  the 
aboriginal  strain  can  still  be  detected  in  the 
^lysiognoffly  of  some  Catans.  E^iglish, 
Flinch  and  Dutch  pirates  continued  Va  ravag*' 
the  coasts  during  the  next  century.  Cuban  cities 
of  that  time,  with  ihetr  old-fashioned  defen- 
sive  works,  were  like  the  walled  towns  of 
inediteval  Europe,  An  attack  of  the  Dutth  fleet 
upon  the  capital  was  tiepulsed  ih  1628;  in  1762. 
however,  a  force  of  English  and  American  co- 
lonial troops,  imder  Lord  Albemarle,  tdok  Ha-' 
vana,  which  they  held  until,  by  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  Spam  regained  po»- 
scssioii.  A  period  of  otoderate  prasperitr  and 
cxceptionatty  good  govenuMnt  tcrflowedt     Lai 
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tamarind,  'fig;  Casai,  who  cam  out  u  aptaib-general  in  179( 
pear),  matney  worked  earnestly  and  wisely  to  promote  Cuba' 
'he  cultivation      interests;  the  CubaRs,  for  their  part,  evince 


their  appreciation  of  such  considerate  treatment 
by  a  chivalrous  display  in  Spain's  time  of  need. 
Havana  Iftamed,  in  1808,  that  the  Spanish  dy- 
nasty had  been  overthrown  by  Napoleon ;  there- 
upon her  dtitens  declared  war  ag&iut  Napo- 
leon- And  when  SpEtin  was  losing  one  after 
another  of  her  American  cotoaies,  Cuba  re- 
mained loyal.  But  prospwity  brought  long 
years  of  suffering  to  the  *ever- faithful  island,"  , 
and  the  mother  country  as  well  The  result  was 
ioevitable.  When  the  long-sought  treasures  of 
Cuba  were  at  last  brought  forth,  not  from  the 
gold  mines  but  from  fertile  soil,  Spain  sought 
to  make  the  treasure  aU  her  own,  as  she  had 
moaopoUW  the  pnecious  metals  three  centuries 
befofe.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  high  Span- 
ish officials  sent  to  Cttba  were  simply  beUtal 
conivistaiorti,  lacking  the  persona)  valor  but 
poSMssins  the  aequisitlve  taleUt  of  the  aaven- 
turcrs  wno  6rst  exploited  Ucxico  and  Peru. 
The  decree  of  1825  placed  tbe  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  all  Cubans  at  the  dilpoaal  of  the  cap- 
tajns-jfenerat.  Conspiiaciei,  innirrections,  fili- 
bustering expediljons  from  the  United  States, 
called  forth  by  oppressive  measures,  and  in 
turn  furnishing  a  poor  justification  of  repressive 
measures,  are  the  main  incidems  of  the  story 
of  the  foUowing  70  years  marked  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  1829,  the  rising  Of  the  bbfks  in  1344, 
the  Lopei  expeditions  in  1849.  18S0  and  1851, 
the  revolts  ip  1855.  the  Ten  Yt*rs'  War  (186B- 
78)  and  the  revoluti«n  of  1895.  About  200 
American!  tookpartin  the  ill-starred  expedition 
of  1851,  and  o£  those  who  surrendered  after 
Lopci's  defeat  many  were  shot  Captain-Gen- 
eral Taco  (1836)  set  native  Cubans  against 
nsidient  Spaaaras  1^  impolitic  discrimination, 
intensifying  that  antagomsm  between  the  two 
slements  of  the  white  population  which  U>-day 
makes  political  controversies  rancorous.  The 
cause  of  (he  revolutionary  movements  between 
1849  and  1855  was  the  crudty  of  a  militaiy 
commission  in  1848,  more  then  3,000  persons 
being  tortured,  imprisoned,  banished  or  exe- 
cuted at  that  time  for  real  or  supposed  com- 
^icity  in  a  plot.  The  cry  of  outraged  patriot- 
ism, the  "Grito  de  Vara,'  was  besu^  10  Oct 
1868.  During  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Ten 
Years'  War,  the  aim  of  the  Spaniards  was,  as 
Captain- General  Valamaseda  wrote,  to  con- 
vert l!he  island  into  a  desert.  Spain  sent  257,- 
000  men  againtl  the  insurgents  and  lost  208,000 
of  them,  according  to  official  reports.  The  cost 
of  the  war,  excluding  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed, was  $300,000^000.  Midway  in  this  stmg- 
gk  the  Virgiiii^u,  a  vessel  whose  American 
register  had  been  fraudulently  obtained,  was 
captured  l:^  a  Spanish  warship,  taken  into  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  and  about  SO  of  her  officers 
and  men  were  ^oi  without  dvil  trial.  The 
Treaty  of  Zanjon  (1878)  restored  die  old  op- 
pressive conditions;  moreover  the  cost  of  the 
war  had  made  a  new  burden  for  the  island  to 
bear,  while  vexatious  restrictions  himpered  its 
commercial  relations  with  other  countries. 
'^Underground  Cuba*  gatherod  force  for  a  final 
elfort  In  February  1895  the  flame  of  insur- 
rectioD  was'kindled  and,  m  the  course  of  diree 
years,  the  Whole  inland  was  again  laid  waste 
Throughout  the  last  century  the  government  of 
the-  United    States    manifested    an   i   '        "    '" 
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Cuba's  fuc  '  In  1823,  Monroe  bring  President, 
a  dispatch  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid,  in  which 
the  Secretary  (Mr.  Adams)  called  particular 
attention  to  the  commanding  position  which 
Cuba  occupies  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  was  bo  o^er  foreign  ter- 
ritory which  could  compare  with  it  in  the  sum 
of  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  I8ZS  ^d  1826  Colombia,  being  then  at  war 
widi  Spain  and  designing  to  invade  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  refrained  from  this  projected  at- 
tack on  the  strength  of  a  protest  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  — a  protest  in  the  interesU  of  the 
slave-power.  The  new  Spanish- American 
stales  'always  marched  under  the  standard  of 
universal  emancipation.*  Martin  Van  Buren 
said  in  1829 :  'It  is  the  interest  of  the  south- 
em  section  of  the  Union  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  in  Cuba  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spanish  dependence."  Webster,  in  1848,  de- 
clared that  Cuban  emancipation  "would  strike 
a  death  blow  at  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States."  Thus  for  20  years  the  South- 
em  slave-owners  insisted  that  the  status  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  should  not  be  changed. 
The  annexation  idea  came  to  the  front  in  1843, 
A  propositian  for  the  purchase  of  the  island 
was  made  by  President  Polk,  through  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  wrote  to 
the  American  Minister  authoriimg  the  latter  to 
ofFer  $100,000,000  to  Spain  as  compensation  for 
the  surrender  of  a  colony  which  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  particularly  troublesome  possession  just 
then.  The  strategic  value  of  Cuba  was  dwielt 
upon  in  this  correspondence,  and  the  fear  was 
expressed  tha.t  the  island  might  fall  into  Great 
Britain's  hands,  in  which  eycnt  that  nation 
would  exercise  supreme  control  over  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  offer  was  declined  by  Spain. 
Bodi  England  and  France  were  warned  in  1852 
that  the  United  States  would  not  admit  the 
claim  of  any  other  power  to  intervene  in  a 
dispute  of  which  Cuba  was  the  subject.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1854  the  cargo  of  an  American  steamer, 
die  Black  Warrior,  was  seized  unjustifiably  in 
Havana.  It  seemed  for  a  time  that  war,  and 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  force,  mi^t  ensue; 
but  reparation  was  offered  by  Spain,  and  was 
accepted  President  Grant  mtimated  in  1875 
that  'mediation  and  intervention'  might  be- 
come necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  strug- 
gle then  in  progress. 

The  revolution  of  1895  falls  naturally  into 
three  periods ;  First,  diat  of  Capt.-Gen.  Mar- 
tinez Campos,  whose  fair  fighting  utterly  failed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
provinces;  second,  that  of  Captain-General 
Weyler,  who  inaugurated  the  policy  of  rccon- 
oentration;  third,  that  of  Captain-General 
Blanco  —  including  the  events  from  WctIct's 
recall  to  the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  FightinK 
fairly  and  like  a  gentleman,  Campos  was  fairly 
beaten  bjr  men  who  developed  positive  genius 
m  guerrilla  warfare  —  Gomez  and  Antonio 
Uaceo,  who  knew  how  to  win  by  skilful  eva- 
sion,_  by  opportvme  attack,  and,  above  all,  ^ 
malong  an  ally  of  every  peasant  and  living  on 
the  country.  Maceo  crossed  both  trochas  and 
reached  Pinar  del  Rio  province,  thus  carrymg 
revolt  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Among  the  hills  of  the  Sierra  de  los  Orangos 


he  maintained  his  band  of  followers  and  deficid 
all  efforts  to  dislodge  him  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1896.  Then  he  risked  his  life-  once  too 
often  and  was  killed  Campos  failing  to  check 
the  insurrection,  Weyler  was  sent  to  crush  it. 
The  reasoning  of  the  latter  was  strictly  loeical. 
He  learned  that  Cuban  peasants  supplied  the 
rebels  with  food,  with  information  in  regard 
to  the  movements  of  Spanish  columns  and  with 
ammunition,  bought,  stolen  or  brou^t  to  the 
Qoaat  by.  fihbustcrs.  He  did  not  shrink,  then, 
£rom  the  extreme  cruelty  involved  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  country  folk  from  their  homes  to 
garnsoned  cities,  where,  as  'reconcentrados,* 
they  should  become  quite  harmless.  On  21  Oct 
16%,  his  proclamation  was  issued.  Thousands 
□f  Cuban  families  were  pent  in  towns  or  zones 
under  surveillance  of  a  Spanish  garrbon;  and 
as  time  went  on  they  died  of  starvation  and 

U»ittd    States    and    Cuba. —  When    Spain's 
Prime  Minister,  Canovas  del  Castillo,  was  as- 


Cuban  policy  was  withdrawn. 
General  Blanco,  took  to  Cuba  a  policy  of  com- 
promise. Autonomy  was  offered;  and,  for  the 
rescue  of  the  reconcentrados,  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  charitable  people  in  Uie  United 
States  might  forward  supplies  to  be  distributed 
by  the  .American  consuls  in  Cuba  The  pro- 
posal of  autonomy  was  rejected  with  onphasis. 
General  Blanco's  emissary  who  brought  the 
message  was  shot  by  an  insurgent  commander. 
And  when  it  became  known  that  an  appeal  for 
contributions  to  feed  starving  Cuba  had  been 
made  in  the  United  States,  formidable  riots  in 
Havana  expressed  resentment  of  the  proffered 
relief,  which  was  regv'ded  as  the  entering 
wedge  of  the  dreaded  intervention.  For  the 
protection  of  American  interests  the  Atlantic 
squadron  was  ordered  to  make  its  headquarters 
at  the  V)n  Tortngas,  within  six  hoars'  sail 
from  the  Cuban  capiat;  and  on  25  January  the 
battleship  Maine  was  sent  to  Havana  harbor. 
The  Spanish  government  sent  the  cruiser  Kir- 
caya  to  New  York  harbor  soon  afterward.  Cta 
9  Feb.  1898,  a  letter  addressed  to  Seiior  Caoale- 
jas  by  Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome,  Spanish  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  latter  country.  Its  cynical  tone 
and  insulting  characterization  of  President  Mc- 
Kjnlcy  were  resented,  and  Sefior  de  Lome  re- 
signed his  office.  One  week  later  the  Maine 
was  destroyed  *by  the  explosion  of  a  submarine 
mine,"  —  to  quote  from  the  rtwort  of  the  court 
of  inquiry  —  'which  caused  the  partial  explo- 
sion of  two  or  more  of  her  forward  magazines.* 
The  court  was  unable  to  obtain  evidence  fixing 
the  responsibility  upon  any  person  or  persons; 
before  the  official  investigation  was  made,  how- 
ever, public  opinion  in  the  United  States  bad 
rightly  or  wrongly  assigned  the  responsitnlity, 
and  war  with  Spain  seemed  inevitable.  On  8 
March,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  appropriating  $50,000,000  for  national  de- 
fense. Senator  Redfleld  Proctor's  statement  of 
bis  personal  observations  in  Cuba,  read  to  the 
Senate  17  March,  did  not  make  for  peace.  It 
confirmed  previous  reports  which  had  excited 
pity  and  indi^natioo.  Diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  SIX  great  European  powers  called 
at  the  White  House  7  April  to  present  a  joint 
note,  a  ■pressing  appeal'  for  ■the  maintenance 
of  peace.*    President  McKinley's  reply  was  con- 
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ctliatory,  but  the  resolTC  he  had  formed  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  message  of  II  April:  'In  the 
name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization, 
in  behalf  of  endangered  American  interests, 
which  ^ve  us  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak 
and  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop.'  The  war 
in  Cuba  had,  indeed,  stopped  or  halted.  "Hie 
queen  regent  of  Spain  had  directed  General 
Blanco  to  proclaim  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
in  order  to  prepare  and  facilitate  the  restoration 
of  peace;  and  the  President's  message  con- 
duded  with  die  statement  that  he  had  received 
official  information  of  this  circumstance.  The 
text  of  General  Blanco's  proclamation  had  been 
published,  and  the  orders  of  General  Weyler 
revoked.  It  was  asserted  that  the  reconcentra- 
dos  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes;  that  the  sum  of  £600,000  had  been  voted 
tor  their  relief;  and  that  public  works  had 
been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  poor.  Spain  had  offered  to 
sutnnit  to  arbitration  the  disputes  which  might 
arise  in  the  matter  of  the  Maine.  President 
McKinley  called  attention  to  all  these  diings, 
and  requested  that  they  should  be  given  full 
weight  in  the  deliberations  of  Congress.  But 
ttic  "fuH  weight*  of  stieh  programs  had  been 
■  led.      The    reports    of    American 


reform  wittiout  forcible  intervention.  The 
famous  joint  restdutions  of  19  April  recogniz- 
ing 'the  independence  of  the  people  of  Cuba, 
demanding  that  the  government  of^  Spain  relin- 
i]uish  its  authority  and  government  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval 
forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and  di- 
recting the  President  o£  the  United  States  to 
use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect, 
concluded  with  the  words;  "The  United  States 
herebjr  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to 
exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control 
over  said  island,  except  for  the  pacilication 
thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination  when 
that  is  accomplished  to  leave  the  government 
and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people.' 

The  Spanish-American  War  began  on  21 
April  1898;  Admiral  Cervera's  iieet  was  de- 
stroyed off  Santiago  3  July;  the  formal  sur- 
render of  Santiago  took  place  on  17  July.  In 
the  protocol  suspending  hostilities  which  was 
signed  on  12  Aug.  1898,  it  was  provided  that 
Spain  should  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  and  title  to  Cuba,  and  that  Cuba  should  be 
immediately  evacuated.  The  evacuation  pro- 
ceeded gradually ;  the  last  of  the  Spanish  troops 
leaving  1  Jan.  1899.  The  participation  of  the 
revolutionary  army  in  these  events  has  two 
noteworthy  features :  A  force  of  about  3,000 
Ctibans,  led  by  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia,  joined  the 
American  troops  as  Ascrraderos  and  served 
rtirough  the  Santiago  campaign,  forming  a  part 
of  the  line  about  the  city.  Later,  the  retiring 
Spanish  army  was  closely  followed,  outside  of 
the  chief  cities,  by  the  Cuban  army,  which  took 
charge  of  the  towns  and  country,  maintaining 
order  and  performing  police  duty;  and,  when 
finally  disbanded,  dispersing  peacefully  among 
the  people.  The  treaty  pf  Paris,  signed  10  Dec 
1896,  provided  for  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  island  by  the  United  Stales.  By  an  order 
dated  at  Headquarters  of  the  Army.  Washing- 
ton, 13  Dec.  1896,  a  division  known  as  the  IS- 


vision  of  Cuba  was  created,  under  corfimand  of 
Maj.-Gen.  John  R.  Brooke.  The  authority  of 
military  governor  of  the  island  was  exercised 
by  Genera!  Brooke  from  28  Dec  1898,  until  20 
Dec.  1899,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Maj.-Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  who  continued  in  office  until 
20  May  1902.  During  the  entire  period  of 
American  occupation  (18  July  1898  to  20  May 
190Z),  the  total  revenues  were  JS?.  197, 140.80; 
amount  in  hands  of  the  treasurer  at  the  close 
of  business.  19  May  1902,  $635,170-29.  The  lat- 
ter sum  was  paid  to  the  republic  of  Cnbft:  the 
former  was  expended  for  maintenance  of  the 
government  ((2,780,781.16),  justice  and  public 
instruction  (Sll,10ai87.46),  sanitation  ($9,706;- 
258.20),  public  buildings,  works,  ports  and  har- 
bors <$5.833.607.90),  charities  andliospitals  ($4.- 
124,986.60),  barracks  and  quarters  ($2,525,483- 
.78),  etc.  A  comparatively  small  amount  was  used 
for  the  pay  of  the  army;  very  large  sums  de- 
voted to  works  o!  public  utility,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Cuban  peoirfc.  Cuban  imports  during  this 
perbd  amounted  to  $225,437,135,  the  largest  items 
being  foodstuffs,  animals  and  animal  products, 
cotton,  silt  vegetable  fibres,  wool,  etc.,  and 
metals  and  metal  manufactures.  From  die 
United  States  Came  43  per  cent  of  imports, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  supplied  57  per  cent 
Cuban  exports  amounted  to  $180,609,067,  the 
United  States  taking  75  per  cent.  The  articles 
exported  to  the  United  States  were  tobacco  and 
its  manufactures,  $45,400,670;  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, $77,648,819;  wood,  unmanufactured, 
$1,751,451;  iron  and  manganese  ore,  $2,587,715; 
fruits  and  nuts,  $2,547,392;  all  other  articles, 
$5,479,092.  Thorough  sanitary  measures  were 
adtmted;  the  death-rate  of  the  island  was  low- 
ered; the  causes  of  yellow  feveir  were  discov- 
ered, and  that  disease  nearly  exterminated.  Es- 
pecially successful  were  the  efforts  to  beautify 
Havana  and  improve  its  sanitaiy  condition. 
That  city  became  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
Latin  America.  The  reforms  extended  to  the 
prisons,  hospitals  and  asylums.  A  general  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  was  established  throughout 
the  island  and,  in  many  practical  ways,  Cuba 
was  prepared  for  self -gov  ernmcnL  A  constitu- 
tional convention,  the  members  of  which  were 
elected  15  Sept  1900,  met  in  the  city  o£  Havana 
the  following  November.  The  constitution  of 
Cuba  was  adopted  21  Feb.  1901,  and  an  appendix 
thereto  (the  •Platt  Amendment*)  12  June  1901. 
A  form  of  government  was  thus  provided  which. 

Bits   main    features,    resembled   that   of    the 
nited  States.    The  appendix,  however,  curtails 
Cuban  independence.    Its  eight  articles  follow : 

of  Cuba  rittO  never  eater  into  uiy 
coiBisct  with  mar  {nesD  fovtr  or  pomta 

.  —  — -til  or  tttul  to  bnpak  tlH  indafiBwlaaoa  of 

Cnbi.  nor  in  any  way  »uthoriM  or  permit  »ny  loreiKn  power 
or  powcn  to  obtkin  by  eolgniiiition  or  for  naval  or  mnitary 
poTiinHa.  or  otfaBTwiH.  lodsmoat  or  cooOdI  over  any  portiDB 
otiaidiSwd.  2.  ThatHulvovunmaiitiliallaotaHiUBeor 
contrsot  any  public  debt  to  pay  the  inleteat  upoa  ""hich, 
and  to  raalw  laaxHialila  ttnkina-fund  proviikin  for  the  tdti- 
mato  dkcfaai^  of  wtoch  tha  ^raumrr  rayeanea  d  tlie  Idawl 
of  Cuba,  aftai  defnyni  tha  ourent  npanaaa  of  til*  mnfnf 
numt.  ihall  be  inadequate.  3.  liuit  the  goveinmeni  n  Cuba 
coiaenta  that  tha  United  StaWa  may  eierdte  the  rigilit  to 
BUfrvene  for  the  prcaarratim  of  Cuhaa  lodenndeDce.  tlH 
msutenancE  of  a  Bomnmait  adequata  lor  Oic  pntMtMO 
of  Ufc.  property,  and  individual  liberty',  and  for  diacharflins 
the  ohiigatiinii  with  respect  to  Coha  impoaed  by  tha  TMty 
ol  Paiia  on  tha  United  Statat.  mm  to  ba  ataunied  and  mdar- 
taken  by  tbe  anvemjneot  of  Cuba,  4,  Thai  all  the  acta  «( 
ttie  United  Statea  in  Cuba  during  the  military  otcuiKOcr 
of  laid  ialand'  ihall  be  ratlfiad  and  held  ai  nlU,  and  all  riatiU 
lenllr  acijaind  by  virtna  of  laid  tea  aball  tia  matBtamad 
and  protectad.    S.  That  tha  gDvanunant  of  Cnba  will  aao- 


(nl«.  and.  m  (u  u  &M«Muy,'.aEtaDd  tbe  lAni  ibiady 
drnid,  or  othar  pkiia  to  ba  muttiall)>  unod  !'?■>■>•  ^  u>* 

rMoe  of  lyjilwrnio  and  infectiDai  aiiBMM  mw  ba  praWDtad, 
ttenbr  unhiK  proMction  to  tbi  pml»  tad  eosunarce  of 
Coba,  ■■  wall  aa  to  tba  commoa  of  tbe  amtharn  porti  of 
th«  l/nhcd  States  and  the  pemla  nddiiu  ttwnln.  6.  Tbt 
Idand  of  Pfam  dull  b«  uuiKiiftrom  tbe  bsiuulariia  of  Cuba 
ged5ed  in  Ibe  cooMitntiaa,  tb*  tide  of  ownenlnp  fiienaf 
beu3g  l^  to  future  adjuatmoit  b;  tn^ty.  7-  To  eqable 
tbe  United  Statta  to  mainuhi  tbe  ind^eodeiKe  of  Cub*, 
arid  ta  III  Wat  I  tba  paopl*  tbenot.  as  wdl  ai  for  iti  <rwa 
dafaoas,  Jba  Cuban  aweroiBant  wJl  aall  or.leue.  to  tha 

ilatioBi,  at  certain  it)ediBed  poiDta.  to  be  a^ted  upon  wilS 
tba  Praddant  at  the  tjaitei  Statea.  8.  Tlw  govenunaiit  ct 
0>ba  win  enbodr  the  lonaoina  paoviikiBt  in  a  prirmaoaat 
tnatr  mtb  tba  ynitad  Statca. 

The  conventioa  adopted  die  foresoing 
ariidcG  relnctantly,  after  considerable  delay, 
and  relying  upon  rqrresentadons  made  to  cer* 
tain  delegates  by  President  McKinley,  Soia- 
(or  Piatt  and  other  otSciaU  at  Washington, 
■faal  the  tarifi  on  Cuban  products  seurt  to  the 
United  States  would  be  reduced,  as  a  [KXtper 
concession  in  view  of  the  surrender  by  Cidui 
of  BHch  valu&bie  privileges.  The  CoUEress  of 
Cuba  (elected  31  Dec.  1901  and  24  Feb.  1902) 
was  convened  in  HaVana  5  May  1902,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  credentialB  of  its  own  members 
and  to  count  and  ratify  the  electoral  vote.  At 
12  o'clock  noon,  20  Uay  1902,  (he  Republic  of 
Cuba  was  established;  Tomis  Estraoa  Palma 
bein^  President  and  Luis  Estevez  Romero  Vicfr- 
President.  The  transfer  was  made  in  the  re- 
ceptiod  hall  of  the  palace  of  the  militai^r  gov- 
ernor. A  salute  of  45  guns  waa  fired  while  the 
document  of  transfer  and  President  Pahna's 
reply  were  being  read;  the  troops  of  the  7th 
United  States  Cavalry,  formed  in  the  plaxa 
before  the  palace,  presented  arms;  the  band 
played  the  American  national  air,  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  was  lowered.  Next  the  Cnban  flag  was 
hoisted  and  greeted  with  the  national  salute  of 
21  puns  by  the  U.  S.  S,  Brooklyn:  the  Cuban 
national  air  was  plaved;  the  American  troops 
saluted  the  Cuban  flag  and  then  tnunediatdy 


Cuba  Indtpendent.-^lheia  remained  on  the 
island,  at  Santiago,  Cienfuegos  and  Havana, 
small  fopces  of  artillery,  for  the  preservation 
and  care  of  the  coast  defenses  vaA  to  avoid 
leaving  the  island  entirely  defenseless  against 
external  attack,  pending  such  arrangements  for 
naval  stations  as  were  contemplated.  Thou^ 
the  failure  to  secure  tariff  concessions  from  the 
United  States  as  promptly  as  was  expected 
increased  the  difiictdty  of  their  financial  protw 
leais  the  people  of  Cuba  have  a  fair  record  for 
the  first  year  of  their  independence.  An  intelli- 
gent effort  was  made  to  keep  the  most  important 
induMties  moving  along  in  the  usual  way  and 
to  preserve  order  throughout  the  island,  the 
sin^c  conspicuoius  exception  being  the  strike 
of  tobacco  wnrfiers  in  Havana  (November 
1902).  From  the  first  the  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury showed  a  tendency  to  increase.  The  com- 
?tetton  of  the  central  railway,  connecting  Santa 
lara  with  Santiago,  and  the  western  wift  the 
eastern  provinces  for  the  first  time  by  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  lailway  transportation,  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  industrial  development  in  1903. 
The  trea^  of  reciprocity  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  having  been  ai^roved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  17  March  1903, 
and  by  the  Cuban  Senate.  28  March  1903,  was 
submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Rcpreacntotives   at   Wadiingtotv  convened   in 


exlraordiWLTy  session  9  Nov,  1903.  Violenfdi*; 
putee  between- the  Cuban  Liberals  and  Moder-i 
ates,  cabninating  is  the  insurrection  of  1906 
which  the  Falma  government  was  unable  to  sufH 
press,  led  to  the  second  American  intervention; 
A  census  of  the  island  was  taken  and  fresh  elec- 
tions were  held  in  1907;  and  in  January  1909 
the  American  troops  were  again  withdrawn, 
Om  16  March  1912  the  hull  of  the  battleship 
Maint,  havit%  been  raised  by  American  en- 
gineers, was  towed  three  miles  outside  of 
Havana  harbor  and  sunk  On  20  May  1913 
Gen.  Maria  Garcia  Menocal  (Conservative)  was 
inauguiatcd  as  President  and  Dr.  Enrique  Jos< 
Varona  as  Vice-President.  In  1915  the  Cubad 
delegation  to  the  Fan-American  Financial  Con- 
ference reported  most  favorably  in  respect  to 
the  important  and  very  close  commerciat  and 
financial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba,  so  essential  to  "the  iatter's  well-being 
and  political  stability.  This  favorable  condition 
•cfcviously  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  bene- 
ficial operation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  entered 
into  between  the  two  countries  in  the  year  1903, 
as  may  be  seen  b:r  the  Statistics  showing  the 
Increase  in  the  reciprocal  trade  relations  since 
the  treaty  was  put  into  effect. '>  (Memorandum 
submitted  by  the  Cuban  delegation,  page  384). 


Again,,  i 
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'So  clearly  has  it  been  recognized  that 
these  special  relations  (which  were  established 
by  the  reciprocity  treaty^  existed  between  Cuba 
mA  the  United  States  ttiat  many  measures  are 
already  in  force  for  promoting  intimate  com- 
mercial and  financial  relations  which  in  the  case 
of  other  coimtries  are  only  in  the  preliminary 
stage.  From  the  begintring  the  national  loans 
of  Cuba  were  taken  by  American  bankers  and 
are  still  held  largely  in  the  United  States.  The 
means  of  transportation  and  other  public  utili- 
ties have  also  been,  to  a  large  extent,  established 
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United  States,  and  a  summary  dated  1  May 
1916  of  tiie  island's  whole  foreign  trade,  see 
nnder  Canumcz).  On  U  Feb.  liSl7  two  com- 
panies of  soldiers  encamped  just  outside 
Havana  mutinied,  and  on  12  February,  three 
days  before  the  date  set  for  the  new  presidential 
election,  nearly  the  entire  foree  of  Kovemment 
troops  in  Cle^  de  Avila,  Santiago  Oe  Cuba  and 
other  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
revolted  and  took  possession  forcibly  of  those 
districts.  The  Cuban  government  met  the  crisis 
with  energy  and  had  the  moral  support  of  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates;  accordingly 
the  revolt  was  suppressed  in  less  than  two 
months  (before  the  middle  of  April  1917). 

Oovemment. —  Executive  powers  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  President,  who  is  assisted  by  a' 
cabinet  of  nine  officers,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
of  Justice,  of  Government,  of  the  Treasury,  of 
Public  Works,  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Labor,  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  of  Health  and  Charities  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  The  Cuban  Assembly,  on  \\ 
July  1917,  approved  a  measure  passea  by  tht 
Senate  creatmg  the  Cabinet  office  of  War  an^ 
Marine.  Both  President  and  Vice-President 
are  elected  indirectly,  by  an  electoral  college, 
for  the  term  of  four  years;  and  they  cannot 
serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  The' 
legislature  or  National  Congress  is  composed  of 
the,  SenMe  <24  members)   and  the  Hous< 
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Rcftresentatives  (S3  membefs).  Senators  are 
elected  indirectty  for  eight-year  tenns,  four 
senators  for  each  province;  and  the  Senate  it, 
renewed  by  halves  every  four  years.  Rcpresenr 
tatives  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  four-year 
terms,  at  (he  rate  of  one  representative  for 
every  25,000  inhabitants.  Ever^  male  citizen  21 
years  of  age  or  over  has  the  right  of  suffrage. 
The  House  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two 
years.  Congress  meets  twice  each  year,  on  the 
first  Mondaj^  of  April  and  November,  and  the 
regular  sessions  last  40  days  or  more.  The 
judiciary  consists  of  a  National  Supreme  CourL 
six  superior  courts,  courts  of  first  instance  ana 
minor  courts.  Justices  of  the  Suprcine  Court 
are  appointed  by  the  President  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Education^— The  census  retunu  of  19(^ 
show  that  there  were  then  in  Cuba  31  per 
cent  of  illiterates.  This  good  showing  was  the 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  cler 
mentary  and  secondary  school  systems,  by 
which  each  municipality  was  required  to  have 
a  school  board  and  every  town  to  have  schools, 
at  which  the  attendance  of  all  pupils  within 
school  age  should  be  obligatory.  On  30  June 
1915  there  were  2,686  school  buUdings.  4,931 
teachers  and  289,692  pupils  in  Cuba  with  an 
average  attendance  of  183,947.  There  are  six 
secondary  schools  or  "institutes'  maintained  by 
the  government,  one  in  each  province.  Annexed 
to  each  of  these  is,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  province  of  Havana,  a  special  school  of  land 
surveying.  Attached  to  the  Institute  of  Havana 
are  schools  of  commerce,  navigation,  sten<^~ 
raphy  and  typewriting  and  other  speciiU, 
branches  of  learning.  In  these  various  institutes 
there  were  over  2,000  students  in  the  fiscal  year 
1915-16.  The  University  of  Havana  has  three 
faculties :  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  medicine  aikd 
pharmacy  and  law.  In  the  fiscal  year  ISlS-ld 
there  were  in  attendance  at  the  University 
1(432  students.  Very  liberal  provisions  have 
b«en  made  by  the  government  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  nation.  The  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Fine  Arts  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  oae,  having  charge  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  primary  education  and  the  other 
directing  the  normal  and  high  schools,  th« 
National  University,  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  the  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Uu^c  and  Dec- 
lamation, the  National  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory and  the  national  and  Other  public  libraries. 
The  establishment  of  normal  schools  In  the 
provinces  was  authorized  by  law  in  1915. 

Army  and  Navy. —  The  regular  Army  and 
rur^  guard  together  have  444  officers  and  1 1^)00 
men.  The  navy,  according  to  die  Official  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Treasury  Department  (Havana,  Jan- 
uary 1916)  has  18  vessels  — the  Cuba  (2,055 
tons),  Palria  (1,200),  Haluey  (S38),  Baire 
(500).  Vara  (339).  10  de  Oclobre  (208),  24  de 
FebTtro  (208),  20  de  Mayo  (141).  Efriipie 
Villuendai  (132)  uid  nine  other  boats  of  less, 
than  100  tons. 

Agriculture. — The  staple  products  of  Cuba 
include  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  potatoes. 
tropical  fruits  and  cereals.  As  early  as  the  16th 
century  the  sugar  industry  was  estabUshed  imder 
the  special  protection  of  Spanish  sovereigns,  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  after  more 
than  300  years  had  pas3e<L  only  about  7  per 


cent  of  the  area  of  the  island  was  devoted  to 
the  sn^r  crop.  In  other  words,  about  2,000.000 
acres  out  of  the  total  28.000,000  acres.  During 
the  l7th  and  18th  centuries  the  annual  output 
was  about  28.000  tons.  This  increased  to  75,000 
tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  to 
200,000  tons  ui  1840,  and  to  nearly  300,000  tons 
in  1850.  The  increase  is  significant,  for  it  was 
directly  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  an 
annual  allovrance  of  $1,000,000  that  Spain  made 
to  the  Cuban  administration  out  of  the  revenues 
from .  Uexico.  The  loss  of  Mexico  to  the 
Spanish  Crown  closing  that  source  of  income, 
Cuba  was  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  with 
the  result  that  she  turned  her  attention  more 
eartiestly  to  the  developinent  of  this  profitable 
form  of  agriculture.  The  period  1853-68,  in 
which  the  amounts  produced  increased  from 
322.000  to  749.000  tons,  was  in  a  restricted  sense 
Cuba's  Golden  Age.  Not  until  1891  was  a 
greater  amount  obtained.  The  million  mark  was 
passed  in  1894  and  189S. 

The  tnsurrectian  begiiuiing  in  IS)S  reduced 
the  crop  of  the  following  year  to  225,221  tons. 
and  the  continuance  of  hostilities  in  1897  and 
1898  forced  the  output  of  those  years  dovni  to 
212,05!  and  300,000  tons,  respectively.  With 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  189&  a  new  era 
of  development  began;  and  though  four  years 
passed  before  the  injuries  to  mdls  and  fields 
could  be  fully  repaired,  the  conditions  at  the 
beginning  of  1903  justified  the  hope  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  bttt  years  before  1896  would 
be  regained.  In  the  year  1840  the  ouwut  of 
beet-sugar  for  the  world  was  but  50,000  tons, 
principally  ^own  in  France.  From  that  date 
the  production  of  this  competing  industiy  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  in  1894  it  was  3,M1,000 
tons,  and  naturally  this  cnoimous  addition  to 
the  world's  supply  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cane-sugar  which  seemed  ruinous,  and 
indeed  proved  to  be  ruinous  to  the  planters  of 
many  sugar-growing  countries.  But  in  Cuba 
the  problem  of  producing  sugar  at  a  profit, 
despite  the  constant  tendency  toward  lower 
prices,  has  always  been  met  It  was  solved  in 
the  great  crisis  of  1884,  and  in  more  recent 
years  whenever  presented.  In  1902-03  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  methods,  machinery  and 
management  effected  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
the  standard  grade  on  some  of  die  larger 
estates  to  much  less  than  two  cents  a  pound. 
Such  results  could  not  have  been  achieved 
unless  the  soil  and  climate  were  in  the  higfiest 
degree  favorable  to  the  growth  of  susarcanb 
Yet  large  districts  in  which  the  soil  is  equally 
good  had  never  been  touched  by  the  plow. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  the  sugar  crop  of 
Cuba  was  2,443,986  tons.  This  had  been  in- 
creased in  1915-16  to  3,007.915  tons.  The  value 
of  sugar  products  exported  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  in  1915  was  $193,476^972;  and  in 
1916,  $266,743,554,  exclusive  of  molasses  and 
confectionery  -winch,  in  1916^  were  valued  at 
$4,338,429.  In  this  latter  year  the  total  Cuban 
op  was  valued  at  over  $360,000,000. 
]duccd  696.067  gallons  of  rum  m  1915 
517  in  the  following  year.  An  addi- 
ne  product  was  alcohol,  of  which  the 
as  ^,722  gallons  in  1914,  and  2,021,116 
gallons  m  1915. 

Soil  and  climate  are  also  favorable  to  the 
production  of  valuable  tobacco.  The  nrea  in 
v^ich   the   charBCtcrislic   Cid>an   leaf   i 
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grown  is,  iiowever,  much  more  restricted  The 
ayitaaaXtc  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  not  begun 
in  Cuba  Until  1580,  though  the  indigenous 
riant  had  been  grown  by  the  natives  before  the 
nrst  voyage  of  Columbus  in  1492.  Early  in  the 
last  century  the  leaf  grown  in  the  Vuelta 
Abajo  district  (an  area  of  about  90  miles  in 
len^  by  10  in  width,  situated  in  the  provinct 
of  Pinar  del  Rio)  woo  recM^tion  the  world 
over  on  account  of  its  excellence;  and  as  the 
profits  of  this  indnstiy,  wherever  it  could  be 
carried  on  advantageously,  were  much  greater 
than  those  of  sugar-malang,  no  effort  was 
spared  to  extend  tne  area  of  production  into 
other  parts  of  the  island  At  least  10,000 
tobacco  plantations  were  in  operation  before 
the  year  18S0,  but  alt  experiments  demonstrated 
the  inferiority  of  the  soil  for  this  use  outside  of 
the  Vnelta  Abajo.  Before  the  revolution  of 
1£85,  the  production  of  leaf-tobacco  in  the 
island  was  about  5^.000  bales  (averaging  50 
Idlos  each)  in  a  year.  Of  this  amount  about 
260,000  bales  were  harvested  in  Pinar  del  Rio 

Bovince,  about  70,000  bales  in  the  province  of 
avana,  130A»  bales  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Oxn.  and  10(^000  bales  in  the  province  o£ 
Santiago  (Oriente).  Only  the  260,000  bales 
from  Vuelta  Abajo  were  o£  the  finest  quality, 
the  other  components  of  the  annual  crop  bdng 
known  as  the  Partido  leaf,  the  Remedioi  leaf 
■  and  the  Gibara  or  Uayari  —  in  the  main  coarser 
and  cheaper  grades.  The  amount  of  soil  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  first-class  tcbacco 
being  thus  limited  the  conditions  under  which 
it  had  to  be  grown  were  also  not  at  all  favor- 
able to  either  great  or  cheap  production  before 
the  year  1903,  First-class  tobacco  lands  of  the 
Vuelta  Abajo  were  held 
price,  and  large  rentals 
gation  and  constant  care 
absolutely  necessary;  efficient  labor  was  scarce, 
and  untrained  laborers  were  not  employed  lest 
their  blundering  should  ruin  the  product  of  the 
best  fields.  The  average  cost  of  jiroduction  j>ef 
caballeria  (33,17  acres)  painstaking  investiga- 
tion showed  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  island 
between  $8,000  and  $9,000;  and  the  conclusion  is 
that  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  before 
1903  was  much  more  expensive  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  For  this  reason,  and  in 
view  of  the  failure  to  secure  good  results  out- 
side of  a  few  small  districts  it  appeared  that 
Ac  tobacco  industry  was  destined,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  to  play  a 
secondary  role,  though  still  an  important  one, 
in  the  commercial  development  of  Cuba. 
During  seasons  of  moderate  prosperity  it  fnr- 
nishea  employment  for  about  80,000  persons. 
The  value  of  its  product  exported  to  the 
United  States  annually,  before  the  insurgents 
laid  waste  the  Vuelta  Abajo  and  Partido  dis- 
tricts, was  between  $9,000,000  and  $13,000,000, 
The  trruisfer  in  1902-03  of  large  interests  to 
American  capitalists  led  to  the  introduction  of 
modem  labor-sanng  devices  and  economical 
methods.  Formerly  growers  made  the  mistake 
of  collecting  seeds  from  inferior  third-growth 

Slants,  and  the  result  was  seen  in  a  gradual 
BE^eneration  of  the  plants  and  diminution  of 
thetr  leaves.  To  check  this  degeneratioOj  strong 
fertilizen  bad  occasionally  been  used  m  such 
large  qnantities  that  the  leaves,  while  regaining 
their  lost  siie,  lost  math  of  their  fine  quality, 
Tliis  was  done  even  after  it  became  a  matter 


knowle^e  that  the  crops  could  be 
improved  by  scientific  selection  of  seeds.  For 
work  in  the  fields,  antiquated  wooden  plows 
were  still  used  in  1902;  and  the  tobacco  land 
was  cultivated  in  small  farms,  an  arrangement 
that  seemed  necessaiy  to  those  who  emplo);ed 
only  the  primitive  methods  of  destrc^ing  in- 
sects and  ignored  the  spraying  machine.  So 
lon^  as  the  old  methods  prevailed,  a  native 
family  could  not  take  care  of  more  than  a 
small  field ;  moreover,  the  labor  of  the  entire 
familjr  was  required,  for  work  went  on  day 
and  night.  Every  leaf  had  to  be  examined  fre- 
quently and  kept  free  from  tobacco  caterpillars. 
The  wife  and  children  aided  the  adult  male 
laborer,  taking  turns  throu^out  the  24  hours. 
In  such  details  as  these,  improvemen'ts  were  made 
by  the  new  management,  not  without  opposition. 
llie  early  attempts  to  introduce  reforms  in  the 
established  methods  of  handling  the  leaf  in  the 
manufactories  was  one  cause  of  the  strilce  of 
operatives  and  the  riots  in  Havana  (November 
1902).  Leaf  tobacco  to  the  value  of  $15,232,231 
Was   exported   from   Cuba  in  die  fiscal   year 


., the  United   Stales,   which,  in 

1915,  took  6326  and  in  1916  63.55  per  cent  of 
Cuban  tobacco  exported  Leaf  tobacco  valued 
at  $15,661,332  arid  cigars  and  cigarettes  at 
$3,618,868  went  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
m  1916,  Of  this  the  greater  part  was  shipped 
from  Havana,  which  exported  leaf  tobacco  to 
the  United  States  valued  at  $15,627,894,  and 
cigars  and  cigarettes  at  the  total  output  ol 
$3,618,66B. 

Commerce. — The  value  of  CiAan  foreign 
comrneire  in  1914  was  $396,555,000,  and  in  1Q15 
$409,739996;  one  explanation  of  these  large 
figures  being  that  the  area  of  the  land  devoted 
to  sugar  crops  was  so  increased  that  the  crop 
grown  in  1914  and  available  for  exportation 
amounted  to  2,500,000  tons.  The  chief  products 
exported  by  Cuba  are  sugar  and  its  products 
(73.4  per  cent  of  total  In  1914);  tobacco  — 
leaf  and  manufactures  (15.3  per  cent  of  total)  ; 
fruits,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc  (2  per  cent)  ;  minerals 
n.9  per  cent)  ;  other  articles  (7.4  per  cent). 
The  principal  articles  imported  by  Cuba  are 
foodstuffs  (39,3  per  cent  of  the  fotal  in  1914) ; 
textiles,  etc.  (13.5  per  cent  of  totai> ;  instru- 
ments, machinery,  etc.  (9.9  per  cent)  ;  drug\ 
diemicals,  perfumes,  etc  (6.6  per  cent) ;  all 
other  articles  (30.7  per  cent).  The  island  ex- 
ports practically  all  it  produces  and  imports 
nearly  everything  it  consumes.  Conditions  are 
not  favorable  to  manufacturing,  and  excepting 
cigars,  but  little  is  done.  There  is  one  small 
sugar  refinery,  the  product  of  which  is  sold 
in  the  home  market,  but  the  rest  of  the  product 
is  exported  raw.  Cuba's  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1915  were  valued  at  $104,723,< 
108;  from  the  other  American  countries,  $8,- 
022,586;  from  (^nnany,  $799,903;  from  Sp^n, 
$10,807,435;  from  France,  $5,197,110;  from 
Great  Britain^lS,287,998;  from  other  European 
countries,  $6,203,(%1 ;  from  all  other  countries, 
$4,397,012.  In  the  same  year  Cuba  exported  to 
the  United  States  goods  valued  at  $206,164,414; 
to  the  other  American  countries,  $3,356|87S; 
Spain,  $8,021,230;  France,  $1,135,404;  Great 
Britain,  $33,033,016;  other  European  owntriea, 
$1,864,769;  to  all  other  countries,  $716,048.  The 
value  of  Cuba's  impoHs  was  $155,448,233,  and 
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of  her  ei^orts,  $254^1,763,  nialdng  the  total 
for  foreign  commerce,  as  above  stated,  $409,- 
739,95i6.  Cuba's  trade  with  the  United  States 
aloDe  had  expanded  from  $66>000,000  in  the 
closing  year  ot  the  last  century  to  $310,887,522 
in  1915,  under  exceptional  conditions,  created 
by  the  European  War,  which  also  alfect  bank- 
iag  relations. 

Cuba's  total  foreign  trade  far  the  period  of 
June  1915  to  July  I9I6  amounted  to  $537,- 
825,000.  E.-cports  aggregated  $336,801,000  and 
imports  $201,024,000,  the  balance  of  trade  id 
Cuba's  favor  beii«  $13S,7;7,O00.  In  1916  Cuba 
imported  gold,  silver  and  platinum  to  the  value 
of  $13,036,638;  chemical  products,  $8^48,171; 
teirtiles,  $28,612,074  (cotton  and  cotton  Koods, 
$9,242,562)  ;  paper  and  paper  goods,  $3,870,- 
470;  wood  and  wood  products,  $6,431,060; 
animals  and  aniraal  products,  $10,150.^;  mar- 
chinery  and  instrument^,  $37,5/4,493;  foodstuffs, 
$64,540,000;  metals  of  all  lands.  $14,244,395; 
stone,  earth  and  ceramics,  $7,902,711;  miscel- 
taneons,  $10315.286.  Goods  to  the  value  of 
$10,815^  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  Cuban 
currency  imports  were  $14,563,631  in  1915.  and 
in  the  following  year  $32,316^594.  la  1916  the 
value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  waa 
$185,337,194  out  of  a  total  of  $248,278,279;  and 
of  exports  $250,090,418  out  of  a  total  of  $356,- 
571,350.  In  the  same  year  the  principal  exports 
were  valued  as  follows:  Animals  and  atnmal 
products.  $3,364,738;  sugar  and  su^r  products, 
1271,081,983;  fruits-,  grams  and  vegetables.  $3,- 
164,828;  mineral  products,  $11,398,979;  tobacco 
products,  $25,887,513;  miscellaneous  products, 
$4,631,447;  currency.  $34,781,640.  Total  com- 
merce, $605,068,234.    ■ 

Bantdng  and  Pinatice.— Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal banks  of  Havana  are  Banco  de  Cuba, 
Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,  Lb 
National,  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  The 
Trust  Company  of  Cuba,  and  the  Banco  de  la 
Habana  with  which  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  had  made  certain  arran^ 
tnents.  Cuba  has  adopted  a  system  of  coin- 
age founded  on  a  parity  with  the  American 
^d  dollar,  and  the  new  monetary  law  de- 
oares  mone}[  of  the  United  States  to  be 
X'^^  tender  in  Cuba.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
currency  of  the  United  States  has  long  been 
employed  in  commerce  as  a  supplement  to  the 
gold  money  of  Spain  and  France.  The  new 
unit  created  in  1915  is  the  gold  peso,  worth 
exactly  one  dollar  (gold  of  the  United  Slates),  . 
aqd  the  law  provides  for  pieces  of  $20,  $10,  $5, 
$4,  $2  and  $1.  together  with  silver  pieces  of 
one  peso,  two-fiftfis,  one-fifth  and  tenths  (10 
centavos),  and  also  subsidiary  coins  down  to 
one  centavo  or  one  cent.  Cuba  ^as  no  paper 
money.  The  law  establishing  the  new  curruicy 
provides  that  only  coins  ot  the  RepuUic  of 
Cuba  and  the  national,  currency  of  the  United 
States  ^lalt  be  legal  tender  in  future;  but  this, 
of  course,  does  not  affect  the  validiw  of  out- 
standing contracts.  As  intimated  above,  the 
American- Cuban  trade,  whidi  had  increased 
somewhat  less  than  threefold  (or  to  $182,000,- 
000)  before  the  European  War,  made  its  fur- 
ther advance  in  1915  under  exceptional  condi' 
tions.  These  are  explained  as  follows:  In  the 
past  a  large  part  of  the  island's  banldng  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  through  Cuban  banks  with 
London,  Paris  and  Hamburg,  from  which  Matik 


cfedits  were  obtained  Knd  used  in  Cuba  for  die 
movement  of  croce  and  advances  made  to 
planters.  But  the  Eurwean  War  chan^  this 
state  of  atfairs,  and  Cuba  applied  to  American 
banks  for  the  credits  that  Europe  could  no 
lotiffer  grant.  The  banks  of  the  United  States 
facilitated  the  granting  of  those  credits  to 
Cuba  by  meaqs  of  loans  secured  by  warehouse 
deposits  of  sugar,  the  price  of  which  had  ad- 
vanced in  comparison  with  prices  of  the  two 
previous  years,  or  by  shipments  of  that  product 
to  the  United  States.  The  budget  of  1914-15 
was,  by  executive  decree,  continued  in  force 
for  1915-16  and  for  1916-17.  It  showed  esti- 
mated receipts  $41320,580  and  expenses  $40,- 
262,905.  The  pnncipal  items  of  this  estimate 
income  were  customs  revenue,  $29,100,000; 
consular  fees,  $670,000.  distributed  as  follows 
for  expenditure:  Home  Affairs,  $11,044,249; 
Finance,  $2,861,018;  Instruction. $5,196,420;  Pub- 
lic Works,  $5,101,665.  The  exterior  debt  at  tlie 
commencement  of  191S  was  given  as  $57,42O,O0C^ 
the  interior  debt  being  $10,408,000. 

Trtuuportation  and  Coinniunicatioa.^Tbe 
aggregate  extent  of  the  Cuban  railways  was 
2.359  miles  in  1916.  The  four  systems  in  Cuba 
are  the  United  Railw^s  of  Habana,  705  miles; 
the  Cuba  Railroad,  589  miles;  the  Cuban  Cen- 
tral Railway,  349  miles ;  and  the  Western  Rail- 
way of  Hal^a,  147  miles.  Railways  connect 
the  principal  towns  and  seaports  of  the  island; 
and  the  principal  sugar  properties  have  their 
own  private  radways  connecting  with  the  main 
lines.  Others  were  under  construction  in  1917, 
Among  the  more  important  steamship  lines 
entering  Cuban  harbors  in  1917  were  the  New 
York  and  Cuba  Mail  S,  S.  Co,  (American) 
with  bi-weeldy    service  between   Havana  and 


__.    ..   thrf  same  ports,  and  wceldy  s.. __ 

Mexico;  the  United  Fruit  Co.  (American), 
with  weekly  passenger  and  fre^t  vessels  be- 
tween Havana  and  New  York,  New  Orleans 
and  Boston;  the  *P.  and  O."  Une  (American), 
with  dally,  except  Sunday,  passenger  ana 
freiriit  connections  with  Key  West ;  me  Mun- 


between  important  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  Cuba;  the  United  S.  S.  Co.  (American), 
with  bi-weekly  frei^t  service  from  (jalveston 
to  Havana;  die  American  and  Cuban  S.  S. 
Line,  with  fortni^tly  frei^t  service  between 
New  York  and  C^ba:  the  Herrera  Line 
(Ctiban),  with  fortni^tly  service,  Santiago  to 
Porto  Rico  ;  the  Royal  MaU  Steam  Packet  Co. 
(English) ;  the  General  Transatlantic  Line 
(French),  with  monthly  passenger  and  frri^ 
service,  France  to  Havana;  and  the  Trans- 
atlantic Company  of  Spain,  with  monthly 
service  to  Spaoista  north  coaat  ports  via  New 
York,  and  a  monthly  service  to  the  south  of 
Spain  and  Mediterranean  ports.  There  were,  in 
1915,  658  post  and  226  telegraph  offices;  and 
telephone  service  was  supplied  in  114  cities  and 
towns.  A  commission  to  report  upon  a  plan 
for  the  nationalization  of  the  railway  lines  was 
nominated  h7  presidential  decree  cm  16  Feb. 
1916. 

BiUiocnpbv^  The  Americas  (New  Yoric, 
puUished  monthly,  1914-17);  'Anuario  Eata- 
distico  de  la  Republica  de  Cuba*  (Havana 
1915);  Aspinall,  A.  E.,  <The  Podcct  Guide  to 
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CUBA  — DIPLOICATIC    BSLATIONS    WITH 


Ue  West   Ii|dia>    (Chuwra   and   New   York 

1914)^Atkins,  J.  B.,  'TheWar  in  Cuba>  (Lon- 
don 1899) :  C^dwelL  R.  G,  'Lopet  EJcpedttioiu 
to  Cuba,  1848-18SP  (Pnnceton  Univ.  Press 
1915):  'Censo  de  la  Republica  de  Cuiia,  1907> 
(Washington  1906)  ;  Colombo,  C,  'Columbus  in 
Cuba'  (Boston  1900) ;  'Proceedings  of  the  First 
Pan  Aiierican  Financial  Conference'  (Wash- 
ington 1915) ;  Griffin,  A.  P.  C,  'List  of  Books 
reFating  to  Cuba'  (Washington  1898) ;  Hender- 
»n,  J.  B,  Jr.,  *Cnitse  of  we  Thomas  Barrera' 
(New  York  1916)  ;  Hill,  R.  T..  'Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  etc'  (New  York  1898);  Insular  Affairs, 
Bureau  of,  'Acts  of  Congress,  Treaties  and 
Proclamations  Relating  to  Cuba,'  etc  (Wash- 
ington 1809) ;  Lindsay,  F.,  'Cuba  and  Her  Peo- 


(New  York  1915) ;  Verrili,  A.  H..  'Cuba  Past 
and  Present'  (New  York  1914)  ;  Wilcox,  M.. 
'A  Short  History  of  the  War  with  Spain' 
(New  York  1898);  Wood,  L.,  'The  Military 
Government  of  Cuba'  (Am.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and 
Soc  Science,  Pnbl.  369,  Philadelphia  1903) ; 
Wri^t,  I.  A.,  'The  Early  History,  of  Cuba* 
(Lond<Hi  1917). 

Uakbion  Wilcox. 
CUBA  —  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  WITH.  Cuba,  lying  athwart 
the  Gulf  between  the  arms  of  Florida  and  Yuca- 
tan, has  had  an  important  relation  to  the  United 
States.  Its  return  lo  Spain  in  1753,  one  year 
after  its  capture  by  an  Aiiglo-American  expedi- 
tion against  Havana,  nas  opposed  by  the  Eng' 
lish  colonists.  In  the  Revolution  it  was  a. 
strat^c  point  for  Spanish  fleets  which  regained 
the  norlct»,  and  later  It  was  the  centre  of 
Spanish  rule  and  the  Floridas.  In  1803  in  the 
debate  on  Louisiana  in  the  American  Congress, 
its  strategic  position  in  controlling^  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mississippi  was  considered.  In 
1807,  after  Napoleon  jumped  *e  Pyrenees  and 
claimed  the  right  to  rule  Spanish  America,  the 
possible  destiny  of  the  island  attracted  the 
attention  of  Jefferson,  who,  while  he  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  future  annexation,  de- 
clined an  offer  of  annexation.  Both  Madison 
and  Monroe,  following  the  policy  of  Jefferson, 
declared  that  the  United  States  wonld  not  wish 


11  against  AjiHrican  commerce.  Its  destiny 
was  a  siibiect  of  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  events  which  B»*e  rise  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  in  connection  with  the  later 
rivalry  and  jealousy^  between  England  and  Ott 
United  States  in  their  advance  around  the  Or- 
ibbean.  In  1819  to  1836  the  American  eovem- 
ment  was  apprehensive  of  British  plans  to 
occDfiy^  Cuba,  first  <1819)  to  counteract  the 
Amencan  annexation  of  Florida,  and  later 
(tSZ3  and  1825),  to  prevent  French  occupation. 
In  February  1822^  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  American 
Minister  at  Madnd,  suggested  to  Spain  that  by 
Kcognition  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  asd  a 
liberal  system  of  commerce  she  might  be  able 
to  obtain  a  guarantee  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Colombia;  and  the  plan  of 
grantee  was  considered  in  1823  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  London.  In  1S2^  when  Cuban 
representatives  visited  Wa.ihington  to  request 
annexation  in  case  of  a  strike  for  independence. 


tary  Adams,  acted  upon  a  policy  of  strict  moral 
«hi^  to  Spain.  In  182S  the  American  govern- 
ment took  steps  to  prevent  a  proposed  Colom- 
bian-Mexican  expedition  to  set  Cjiba  free,  aiMl 
at  the  same  time  was  apprehensive  of  the  pur- 
pose of  a  French  fleet  in  Cuban  watersi.  Secre- 
tary Clay  declared  that  the  United  States  could 
Dot  consent  to  the  occupation  of  the  ishuid  by 
any  European  sMwer  except  Spain.  Consider*- 
tion  of  its  destinies  was  a  great  object  of  the 
Panama  mission.  American  policy  for  two 
decade*  after  1825  practicaUy  guaranteed  to 
Spain  the  possession  of  Cuba  on  cooiUtion  that 
iSe  would  not  cede  it  to  France  or  iiigland. 
Prom  1836  to  1S40  ^e  American  ^veniinent 
feared  that  Spain  in  order  to  replenish  her  de- 
pleted treasury  would  sell  the  island  to  En^and 
or  France.  Even  until  1860  there  were  tears 
that  England,  through  her  mfiuence  in  Cuba,  ^ 
and  by  ner  treaties  to  suppress  the  slave  trade, ' 
or  on  account  of  British  debts  due  to  British 
citizens,  would  obtain  a  hold  <mi  the  island 
which  would  ripen  into  (usscssioa  After  1£40 
American  influence  partly  sui^anted  that  of 
Ensland  in  Cuts  because  of  toe  similar  interest 
of  Southern  and  Cuban  slave  holders.  In  1840 
and  in  1343  tj»e  AaierjcaA  government  officially 
assured  Spain  that,  in  case  of  ai^  attempt  to 
■wrest  the  territory  from  her  she  could  rely  on 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
Stales  to  aid  in  preserving  or  in  recovering  it. 

American  extension  to  California,  resulting 
in  plans  and  in  negotiations  for  iathmian  tnuuit 
routes  across  Tehuantepec  and  Centi^  America 
attracted  American  attention  to  Cuba  as  a  oon- 
trolhng  position  for  the  protection  of  these 
routes  and  as  a  station  for  steamer  lines  coo- 
necting  therewith.  From  1848  to  the  opaning 
of  the  Civil  War,  Cuba  was  continually  a  sub- 
ject of  international  dispnte  or  negotiBlioii. 
The  American  government  under  SouttMrv  and 
commercial  innuence,  persisted  in  imsuccessful 
diplomatic  efiorts  to  acquire  tfae  island,  and, 
altbo)^  not  responsible  for  the  filibustering 
expeditioBS  of  1849-51,  was  almost  drawn  into 
a  p<^cy  of  forcible  annexation  by  the  excite- 
ment resulting  fpotn  the  seimre  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessel.  Stack  Warrior,  by  the  Havana: 
facials  for  vidation  of  port  regulations,'  and 
by  the  famous  Ostend  Manifesto  of  1854,  tasued 
aa  a  recommendation  bv  a  oonfercDce  of  tbe 
American  Ministers  to  Spait^  France  and  Efw- 
land  to  conaider  the  conditians  of  Cnba.  In 
1852  it  declined  to  enter  into  a  joint,  tripartite, 
self-denying  agreement,  proposed  1^  England 
and  France  on  suggestion  of  Spai^  against  any 
attempt  at  exclusive  control  of  the  island  by 
either  of  the  contiacting  parties.  Althoos^ 
Uarcr  repudiated  the  Ostend  Manifeato,  the 
question  of  annexation  by  purchase  was  a  promi- 
nent administratis  object  until  it  was  lost  by 


At  the  besting  of  the  American  Civil  War 
the  government  at  Washington  warned  Spain 
iliat  Cuba  must  not  be  made  a  base  for  enter- 
prises endangering  the  American  Union.  Dur* 
ing  the  war  although  it  felt  tfae  need  of  har- 
bor* in  the  West  Indies,  it  assured  Spain  that 
under  new  conditions  resulting  from  secession, 
there  was  no  desire  for  Cuba.  The  de  facto 
Rovemment  of  tfae  Southern  Confederacy  also 
disclaimed  any  designs  upon  the  islano.  At  the 
dote  of  the  war,  the  abolition  of  slavery  termi- 
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oated  South«ni  agitation  for  the  Kqtiisition  of 
the  island. 

Later,  inconvenienced  by  the  Cuban  revolt 
of  186S-/8,  which  expected  to  obtain  American 
aid  throu^  tht  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York  and 
sou^t  recognition  at  Washington,  the  Grant 
administration  unsuccessfully  offered  mediation 
on  a  basis  of  independence,  later  conten^dated 
a  poliqr  of  recognition  of  the  insurgents  which 
Secretary  Fish  prevented  and  &nall^  (in  I87S) 
took  steps  toward  intervention  by  inviting  the 
views  of  various  European  powers.  In  1873, 
Ae  yirginius  episode,  a  culmination  of  a  series 
of  irritatii^  affairs,  almost  prcciintated  war. 
After  the  pad&cation  of  Cuba  in  IS^,  the 
American  government  urged  SpaiA  to  establish 
a  more  hberal  government  by  independence  or 
autonomy,  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  commercial 
pohcy  and  to  secure  better  protection  of  Ameri- 
^can  propert)^  and  persons  in  Cuba.  In  1884  and 
*1886  it  obtained  agreements  to  end  discrimina- 
tion and  retaliatory  duties  but  oflidala  m  Cuba 
found  excuses  to  violate  them. 

In  1891  it  negotiated  with  Spain  a  reciprocity 
schedule  for  Cuba,  which  considerably  increased 
American  commerce,  attbough  the  execution  of 
the  agreement  was  obstructed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Cuba.  In  the  Cuban  insurrection 
of  189S-98  the  American  government,  embar- 
rassed both  by  Cuban  activities  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Spanish  treatment  of  American 
citizens  in  Cuba,  ^ve  warning  that  American 
forbearance  had  limits,  later  offered  mediation, 
and  finally  (after  the  destruction  of  the  Maine 
in  Havana  harborj  actively  intervened  (1898)' 
to  terminate  Spanish  rule  with  its  intolerable 
conditions  in  Cuba.  After  the  withdrawal  of 
Spanish  forces  and  officials  from  Cuba  the 
AJnerican  government  assumed  control  throu^ 
a  military  governor,  who  inaugurated  a  series 
of  useful  improvements  and  aided  in  the  estah- 
lishment  (1902)  of  a  new  independent  Cuban 
government  under  a  constitution  defining  future 
political  relations  with  the  United  States,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Ptatt  Amendment,  which  provided 
for  American  intervention  for  certain  control 
of  financial  obligations  and  foreign  relation 
and  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independenoe 
and  Older.  The  Washington  government  also- 
oegotiated  a  reciprocity  commercial  treaty 
which  was  ratified  in  1903.  Later,  during  a 
pcUt-clection  insurrection  of  1906,  it  mtervened, 
assumed  control,  established  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  the  restoration  of  order,  and  (in 
1969)  inaugurated  the  new  independent  Cuban 
government.  During  the  insurrection  of  1912,  it 
sent  a  fleet  to  Key  West  to  be  ready  for  emer- 
gencies, but  found  that  the  Cuban  government 
was  aide  to  control  the  situation, 
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West  Virginia  Unnvrsily. 

CUBA,  N.  Y.,  town  in  Allegany  County,  on 
the  Eric  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  (Rochester 
branch).     The    pnncipal    industries    are    the 


manufacture  of  cheese,  botcher  knives,  stable 
equiixnents,  flour  and  pulleys.  Borden's  con- 
densing plant  is  also  located  here.  There  are 
two  banks,  whose  combined  resources  amount 
to  $1,600,000;  a  modern  high  school,  and  six 
rural  schools.  Cuba  Lake,  about  two  miles 
north  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet,  at- 
tracts many  summer  visitors.     Pop.  1.528. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  solid  contained  by 
six  equal  square  sides.  The  content  of  a  cube 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  superficial  area  of 
one  of  the  sides  t^  trie  bei^t;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  multiplying  the  number  that  expresses 
the  length  of  one  of  the  edges  by  itself,  and  th« 
product  thus  found  by  that  nuinber  again,  and 
this  is  called  the  cube  of  the  number.  A  cube 
is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  square  plane 
along  a  line  equal  to  one  of  its  sides,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
planes  ot  all  sections  parallel  to  the  base  are 
squares  equal  to  the  base,  and  consequendy  to 
one  another, 

CUBE,  or  CUBIC  NUMBER,  in  arith- 
metic, the  result  of  taking  any  number  thrice  as 
a  factor ;  thus  64  is  a  cube  nunibcr,  and  arises 
by  multiplying  4  by  4  and  the  resuh  again  by  4. 

CUBBB,  the  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  cubeba,  a 
climbing  perennial  with  smooth  stem  and  alter- 
nate lance-shaped,  bright  green,  shining  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  being  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  It  was 
introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Hindus  and 
Arabians,  who  employed  it  widely  as  a  condi- 
ment also.  Cubebs  contain  about  14  per  cent 
of  volatile  oil,  a  small  amount  of  an  indifferent 
substance  termed  cubebin,  and  cubebic  acid.  It 
also  contains  a  small  amount  of  resin.  A  mix- 
ture of  oils,  resins  and  acids  comprises  the 
oleorosin  of  cubebs  that  is  used  in  medicine.  It 
is  an  active  spice  somewhat  related  to  pepper, 
its  botanical  ally,  but  the  taste  is  more  oleasast 
and  less  pungent.  It  is  used  as  a  local  stimu- 
lant in  indigestion  and  as  a  flavanng  vehicle  in 
mixtures  and  gargles.  It  is  valuable,  particu- 
larly in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane,  es- 
pecially of  the  bronchi,  of  the  bladder  and  of 
the  urethra.  Cubebs  are  very  frequently 
smoked  in  cigarettes,  in  which  form  they  have 
a  pleasant  stimulating  effect  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi  and  larynx. 

CUBIC  EQUATIONS,  equations  m  vrtiich 
the  highest  exponent  of  a  given  quantity  in  any 
term  is  3.  Every  such  equation  of  one  unknown 
quantity  can  be  reduced  to  the  form  *"  +  M 
+  q~'Q,  where  jt  is  the  variable  and  p  and  q 
are  constants.  Every  equation  of  this  form  has 
three  roots,  all  of  which  may  be  real,  or  one 
may  be  real  and  two  imaginary.  The  solution 
of  cubic  equations  was  accomplished  first  by 
Tartaztin  and  Cardan.  An  equation  containing 
any  number  of  variables  in  which  the  greatest 
sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  variables  in  any 
term  is  3  is  called  a  cubic  equation.  Thus 
**Ji  +  Sy*  +  6  —  0  and  xyt  +  ^-°=0  are  cubic 
equations  in  x,  y,  and  x,  y,  b,  respectively. 

CUBISM,  the  name  given  to  a  movement 
in  painting  founded  hf  the  Spanish  post-impres- 
sionist Pe3>1o  Picasso  (b.  Malaga  1881).  It  has 
been  said  thai  cubists  see  and  depict  twtural  ob- 
jects as  if  composed  of  innumerable  cubes. 
They  have  often  done  so,  it  is  true,  but  that  is 
far  from  being  an  essential  in  practka  The 
defensible  posibon  held  by  the  more  thongfatful 
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mcmben  of  ttrii  group  is  that  their  morctnent 
tends  toward  the  inte^^,  the  deep,  the  com- 
plete TealUation  of  pauitiog;  and  the  cube  of 
course,  by  virtue  of  its  third  dimension,  sytnbol- 
izes  such  depth  or  entirety  as  distinguished 
from  Sa.t  surfaces  with  their  two  dimen&ions. 
Reuoning  cubists  s%y  that  the  beauty  of  a  work 
resides  essentially  in  the  work  itself,  not  in  that 
which  is  only  the  pretext  for  t^  work. 
Naturally  ardent  advocates  of  this  revolution- 
ary movement  have  occasionally  became  over- 
en^ustastic  —  as  when  they  declare  that  "dans 
le  present,  le  cubisme  est  la.  pienture  metne.. 
(cubism  is  at  present  painting  itself),  and  that 
uiey  see  in  it  the  only  comxption  at  present 
possible  of  the  pictorial  art.  But  this  move- 
ment, like  others,  undergoes  transformation,  dte 
still  newer  fonns^  futurism  (q.v.),  etc.,  claim- 
ing suprcmacv  in  the  interpretation  of  "young* 
painting  ana  "young"  sculpture.  See  also 
Fkance— French  Art. 

CUBITT.  Sir  WiUiam,  English  civil  engi- 
neer: b.  Dilham,  Norfolk,  1785;  d.  13  Oct.  1861. 
He  was  a  miller,  cabinet-maker  and  millwriglit 
until  1812,  when  he  became  chief  engineer  in 
Messrs.  Ransome's  works  at  Ipswich.    In  1823 


t  of  the  public  undertakings  of  hif  aay.  The 
inq^rOvenient  of  the  Severn  and  of  Boulogne 
port,  the  Bute  docks  at  Cardiff  and  the  water- 
nvoHts  for  Berlin  are  among  hii  works.  He 
also  invented  the  treadmill,  and  constructed  the 
Southeastern  Railway;  and  for  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  erection  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition buildings  be  was  knighted  in  1^1. 
From  1850-51  he  was  president  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers, 

CUCHIA,  a  leleost  fish  of  die  rivers  and 
estuaries  of  India  and  Burma,  growing  to  two 
'  1  length.    It  is  the  sole  representative  of 


the  family  Amfhi^noida,  and  is  remarkable  for 
having  on  eaen  side  of  the  neck  a  respirBtory 
air-sac,  connected  with  organs  resembling  the 


lungs  of  serpents.  When  in  the  water  this 
amphibious  fish  constantly  rises  to  the  surface 
to  Dreathe  air,  and  is  frequently  found  lying  in 
the  grass  of  the  riverbank  as  if  for  enjoyment. 
It  is  one  snake-headed,  or  walking-fish  tribe 
{Ophiocephalida). 

CUCHULUN.  See  Tain  bo  Cuailcke. 
CUCKOO,  formerly  spelled  cuckow,  the 
English  name  of  a  common  bird,  so  called  from 
the  note  of  the  male,  and  now  generally  applied 
to  all  related  birds  of  the  family  CucMd^. 
The  cuckoo  of  Europe,  the  Cucultis  canonu  of 
ornithologists,  perhaps  occupies  more  space  in 
general  literature  than  any  other  bird,  on  ac- 
count of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  its  re- 
markable habit  of  nest  parasitism,  and  the 
aually  remarkable 'buf  unfounded  superstitions 
lich  have  coUeded  about  what  is  to  many  per- 


to  equatorial  Africa,  its  southward  migration 
begintiing  immediatclj^  after  the  dose  of  the 
breeding  season.  During  April,  May  and  June 
the  loud  'euck-oo*  of  the  males  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  cotmtry  sounds;  but  it  wanes 
with  the  hreeding  season.  The  eggs  are  inva- 
riably laid  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  the  hedge 
rrrow  (Accentor  modttiani)  and  other  sim- 
sniall  species  beii^  the  victims.    The  female 


the  nest  selected,  fte  rightful  contents  of  which 
are  often  cast  out.  A  curions  circumstance,  the 
reason  for  which  is  not  fully  understood,  is  that 
the  cuckoo  egg  is  often  of  tlie  same  color  as  the 
eggs  of  its  hosts  which  remain  in  the  nest  Tlie 
young  cuckoo  secures  the  exclusive  attention  of 
Its  foster  parents,  by  working  itself  beneath  any 
eggs  or  other  young  Urds  in  the  nest  raising 
ttiem  on  its  back,  and  tumbling  them  over  die 
edge  of  the  nest. 

The  true  cuckoos  aro  represented  in  North 
America,  by  three  or  four  species  of  the  genus 
Coccyfpu,  of  which  two^  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo 
(C.  amerieanus)  and  the  black-lulled  cuckoo 
(C.  irythTophtkalmus)  are  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  distributed,  the  former  ranging, 
with  its  Western  varied,  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  West  Intues,  and  much  of  the 
British  provinces,  the  hitter  being  chiefly  Eastern 
and  migrating  in  winter  far  into  South 
America.  Both  species  have  the  biti  strongly 
curved,  stout  and  somewhat  flattened  at  the 
base,  the  feet  Large,  with  very  short  metatarsi, 
the  wings  long  and  the  tail  long  and  wedge- 
Shaped.  Both  are  of  a  plain,  umform,  bronzy 
oltve-giay  above  and  white,  or  nearly  so.  below. 
Th^  are  readily  discriminated  by  the  entirely 
blue>black  bill  and  the  absence  of  bold  mark- 
ings on  the  tail  feathers  of  the  one  species,  and 
the  partly  yellow  bill  and  broad  white  margins 
of  Ae  tail  of  the  other.  In  habits  the  two 
species  differ  but  little,  and  except  in  the  man- 
ner of  deposition  of  their  ^gs,  not  much  from 
the  European  cuckoo.  Both  build  nests,  which 
are  mere  loose  platforms  of  twi^  placed  in 
thickets  and  trees,  and  lay  a  considerable  but 
variable  number  of  pale  ereen  eggs  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  with  tne  result  that  the  same 
nest  frequently  contains  freshly  deposited  e^s 
along  with  young  birds.  Besides  the  family 
taint,  which  the  manner  of  nesting  and  oviposi- 
tion  suggest,  both  species  occasionally  appear  to 
fall  into  the  parasitic  habit  and  place  an  egg  in 
another  birds  nest;  it  seems  that  not  infre- 
quently the  yellow-billed  species,  which  is  the 
chief  offender,  selects  her  black-billed  relative  as 
the  recipient  of  these  parental  courtesies.  In 
the  Northern  States  the  cuckoos  are  late  arrivals 
from  the  South,  not  appearing  until  the  fully 
leaved  trees  and  bushes  afford  them  the  con- 
cealment which  their  retiring  tastes  demand. 
Their  presence  is  soon  known  by  the  oft-re- 
peated loud  eow-cow-cow,  etc.,  the  frequent 
utterance  of  which,  upon  the  approach  of 
storms,  has  gained  for  tnem  the  name  of  rain- 
crow.  As  destroyers  of  hairy  caterpillars, 
which  most  birds  pass  untouched,  the  cuckoos 
deserve  the  esteem  of  horticultunsts.  Though 
subsisting  largely,  on  cateipillars  they  also  eat 
other  insects  and  occasionally  fruits.  The 
ground  cuckoo  or  chaparral  cock  and  the  anis 
or  Savannah  blackbird  are  also  American.  The 
number  of  exotic  species  of  cuckoo  is  very 
great,  and  many  of  diem  are  interesting  and 
handsome  birds  which  are  frequently  exhifuted 
in  zoological  gardens.    See  Cuculid^ 

CUCKOO  BEE,  a  bee  of  the  genus 
Spheeodes,  commental  (q.v.)  with  the  Attorena, 
Halictus  and  other  solitary  bees,  which  burrow 
in  Che  ground.  In  their  slender,  smooth  and 
gaUy  colored  bodies  the  Cudcoo  bees  reiemble 
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wasps.  The  females  do  not  sting  severely.  Al- 
though their  ^KS  are  laid  in  the  cells  of  their 
hosts,  and  the  larvae  feed  u(hid  the  pollen  stored 
for  uie  j^ung  of  their  hosts,  they  are  quite 
different  in  shape,  the  head  being  smaller,  and 
the  body  more  cylindrical.  The  young  as  well 
as  the  adults  of  both  host  and  conunensal  nuv 
live  together  harmoniously,  the  adults  of  both 
kinds  reaching  maturity  at  the  same  titne. 

CUCKOO  FLI&S,  a  spedes  of  the  hymcn- 
opterous  family  Ckrysidtda,  which,  cuckoo-tike, 
live  at  the  expense  of  various  solitary  bees  ana 
wasps,  bnt,  unlike  the  usual  custom  of  the 
cuckoo  bees  (qvj.  actually  devour  the  young 
of  their  hosts.  They  may  De  seen  in  hot  days 
briskly  flying  about  and  ah^httng  on  posts  and 
trees,  darting  their  ovipositor  into  holes  in 
search  of  the  cells  or  nests  of  other  Hymenop- 
iera,  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs.  They  feed  on 
the  pollen  stored  up  by  the  host  when  hatching 
as  maggots.  More  often  they  are  known  to 
fasten  on  the  back  of  the  tarva  of  their  host, 
suck  its  blood  and  thus  destroy  it;  they  also  ap- 
pear to  destroy  the  eggs  of  their  host,  Altiiough 
the  chrysis  lays  from  6  to  10  eggs,  all  but  one 
shrivel  up.  Giapman  has  noticed  the  young 
larva  seiie  with  its  mouth-parts  a  fold  of  the 
skin  of  the  helpless  larva  of  the  wasp 
(Odynemt)  and  suck  it,  without  inflicting  any 
visible  wound.  It  s{nns  its  cocoon  inside  that  of 
its  host,  remaining  there  until  the  following 
spring.  CUflet  is  supposed  to  prey  on  saw- 
nies,  probabty  laying  its  eggs  in  the  cocoons  of 
the  latter. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER,  or  LADY'S 
SMOCK  (Cardamine  pralensts),  a  common 
and  pretty  meadow-plant,  order  Crticifera,  with 

?ale  lilac  or  white  flowers.  C,  pratensii  is 
ound  in  swamps  and  wet  meadows  from  Lab- 
rador to  northern  New  Jersey,  in  Minnesota 
and  west  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  British  Amer- 
ica. It  is  common  in  England,  and  throughout 
northern  Europe  and  Asia.  It  blossoms  in  April 
or  May,  presenting  a  vety  pleasing  appearance. 
It  possesses  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  the  ragged-robin  {Lychnis  flas- 
cuculi)  of  the  pink  family. 

CUCKOO-SPIT,  a  froth  found  on  plants. 
It  b  a  secretion  of  the  larvK  of  small  homop- 
terous  insects,  of  the  family  Cercopidv.  It 
serves  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  larva  from 


CUCUJO,  coo-eooTiS,  or  CUCUYO,  a 
luminous  beetle  of  the  dick-beetle  family 
Elalerida,  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico 
and  northern  South  America,  is  often  used  as 
an  ornament  in  the  hair  or  upon  the  dress  of 
women.  The  Indians  capture  them  by  waving 
about  in  the  air  a  stick  to  which  they  have  at- 
tached a  coal,  to  the  light  of  which  the  beetles 
are  attracted,  when  thej;  may  be  caught  in  nets. 
The  Indians  keep  them  in  cages  of  wire-netting, 
feed  them  each  evening  upon  pieces  of  cru^ed 
sugarcane,  and  bathe  them  twtce  daily  in  tepid 
water.  In  this  condition  they  are  offered  for 
sale  in  large  numbers  in  the  shops  and  street- 
markets  of  Vera  Cruz  and  other  troirical  cities. 
The  principal  species  {Pyrophonu  noctilvnu) 
is  from  one  and  three-quarters  to  two  inches  in 
length,  and  has  no  beauty  by  daylight,  being 
rusty  brown  or  Mackish;  but  when  belted  and 
attached  to  a  pin  in  the  hair  by  a  delicate  chain 


it  gioyn  at  ni^t  lUce  an  immenie  gem.  See 
Fuefues. 

CUCULIDS,  kQ-kfll!-de,  the  cuckoo  fam- 
ily, the  typical  one  of  the  order  Coccsoomorpha. 
'Hie  toes  are  paired,  the  first  and  fourth  being 
directed  backward,  and  the  second  and  third 
forward;  the  metatarsi  are  scutellate  and  the 
palate  is  desmognathous ;  the  wings  are  variable 
in  size  and  have  10  primary  quill  feathers;  the 
tail  is  usually  long  and  wedge-shaped,  with  10; 

rarely  8,  quill   feathers.     The  family  is  i 


Africa  and  India.  Mudi  i 
tainty  prevails  among  ornithologists  in  regard 
to  the  number  and  arran^unent  of  the  sub- 
families. Shelly,  in  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue, recognizes  six :  CucitlitKe,  containing  the 
typical  tree  cuckoos ;  Cmtropodinit,  semi-ter- 
restrial birds  of  Africa,  India,  etc,  commonly 
known  as  coucals ;  PhanieophMna,  also 
mostly  of  semi-teTrestrial  habits  and  in- 
cluding the  curious  genus  Como',  peculiar  to 
Mad^asca^  some  similar  genera  of  the  In- 
dian and  Indo- Malayan  region,  and  the  so- 
called  rain  birds  (q.v).)  of  the  West  Indies; 
Neomorphina  or  Sa»roiherina,  the  true  ground 
cuckoos,  comprising  the  American  chaparral 
cocks,  and  related  East  Indian  forms; 
Diplopterina,  ccmpristng  a  few  Uttle-known 
birds  of  South  America,  and  finally  the  Croto- 
phagina,  a   small   group   of   remakable   typical 


cuckoos  arc  separated  as  a  distinct  sub-family, 
the  Coceyffitut.    See  Cuckoo;  CoccvGoifCntPRJE. 

CUCULIFORMES,  an  order  of  birds, 
characterized  especially  by  zygodactylous  feet 
They  comprise  two  suborders;  (1)  CucuU,  the 
cuckoos  and  plaintain  eaters  (.Mutophapida) ; 
and  (2)  Piillaci,  the  parrots,  macaws,  lanes,  etc. 
See  Obkithmxjgy. 

CUCUMBER  (Citctunu  iotiwu  and  Its  con- 
geners), an  annual  trailing  or  climbing  vine  of 
the  natural  order  Cucurbilaeea,  cultivated 
for  its  unripe  fruits  which  are  used  as  a 
salad  and  for  making  pickles,  Tlie  (riant  is 
a  native  of  southern  Asia  where  it  has  been 
cultivated  since  early  historic  time.  The 
vine  is  more  or  less  prickly,  bears  three- 
lobed  or  angled  leaves  which  closdy  re- 
semble those  of  the  muslonelon,  and  generally 
spiny  fruits  which  may  become  smooth  as  they 
mature.  The  fruits  are  solid  and  contain  numer- 
ous boat-sh^>ed  flattened  seeds  embedded  in 
a  somewhat  watery  pulp,  which  in  the  tnuna- 
ture  fruits  is  the  part  esteemed.  Small-fivited 
varieties  and  little  fruits  of  lai^  varieties  are 
poptllarly  known  as  gherkins  and  are  generally 
preferred  for  pickles.  They  are  covered  with 
strong  brine  until  needed  for  use,  vrtien,  after 
soaking  in  pure  water  to  remove  the  salt,  they 
are  put  in  vinegar,  which  they  soon  absorb. 
There  is  a  ^reat  rai«e  in  size  of  fruits  in  the 
various  vaneties,  some  being  only  about  two 
inches  long,  and  others  more  than  12  inches  hy 
3  in  diameter.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  group 
of  varieties  is  the  white  spine. 

Cucumbers  thrive  best  in  warm  soils  well 
exposed  to  the  sun.  They  do  not  produce  well 
upon  heavy  clays  or  very  li^t  sands.  The 
land  must  be  well  drained,  in  good  tilth  and 
fairly  rich.     For  caiUest  crop  the  seeds  are 
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often  sown  in  hotbeds  on .  inverted  sods,  and 
the  plants  set  in  the  field  as  soon  as  danger 
of  frost  has  passed,  a  sowing'  of  seed  bdne  made 
about  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  second  crop. 
Usually  only  two  or  three  plants  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  hills  which  are  made  about  four 
hy  six  feet  apart.  Since  the  cucumber-beetle  is 
very  actively  destructive  while  the  plants  are 
small,  six  or  eight  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
remam  in  the  hills  until  the  vines  are  able  to 
resist  attaclc  Cultivation  should  be  very  thor- 
ough until  the  plants  be^^n  to  run,  when  it 
should  be  confined  to  the  space  not  occupied 
by  vines.  Often,  in  making  the  hills,  a  forkful 
of  well-rotted  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil 
to  give  the  plants  a  little  start. 

Of  the  numemus  diseases  that  attack  the 
planls  the  one  usually  seen  earliest  in  the  season 
IS  damping-off  (Pyihium  debaryOHum},  which 
appears  while  the  seedlings  are  small.  Infested 
plants  quickly  become  yellow,  and  wilt  and  die. 

plied  to  the  whole  ^Tl  and 
of  the  leaves.  Wilt  disease  caused  by  Baeitttu 
iracheipkUus  is  an  internal  trouble  that  cannot 
be  combated.  The  bacteria  are  spread  bjf  in- 
sects which  inoculate  healthy  vines  by  biting 
or  puncturing  them.  The  bacteria  multiply  in 
the  water-vessels  of  the  vines  and  impede  or 
sto^  the  flow  of  water,  the  leaves  wilt  and  finally 
shnvel,  and  the  plant  dies.  It  is  believed  that 
prevention  of  the  attacks  of  insects  by  covering 
the  plants  with  wire  netting  until  they  be^ 
to  run  will  postpone  the  time  of  the  attack  of 
the  bacillus,  so  that  a  partial  crop  may  be  ob- 
tained. Usually  the  vines  die  iiist  before  the 
crop  is  ready  to  gather,  the  whole  field  being 
attacked.  In  greenhouses  the  most  common 
disease  is  powdery  mildew  {Erysiphe  cicko- 
racearum^.  It  appears  as  white  patches  on  the 
leaves  which  become  yellow,  brown,  then  die. 
Often  the  whole  plant  is  involved.  Evaporated 
(not  burned)  sulphur  and  spraying  as  above 
will  control   this  pest. 

The  most  important  insect  enemies  of  the 
cucumber  arc  the  cucumber-beetles  (Diadrotiea) 
and  the  squash-bug  {Anasa  triitis).  The  beetles 
are  striped  or  spotted  yellow  and  blad^  or 
green  and  blacli;'  are  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
long,  very  active  in  taking  fli^t,  and  feed 
mostly  upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and 
the  soft  stems  of  seedlings.  The  larvx  burrow 
in  the  roots,  and  if  nirnierous,  they  often  kill 
the  plants.  During  the  heat  of  me  day  the 
adults  generally  hide  below  the  surface  of  die 
hill.  A  Uberal  use  of  tobacco-dust  upon  the 
hills  as  soon  as  the  riants  peep  through  the  soil 
b  the  popular  remedy.  But  since  remedies  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  the  plants  are  fre- 
quently/ covered  with  netting  until  they  are  about 
to  begin  running. 

The  squash-bug  is  a  dull-gray  insect  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  It  sucks  the 
juices  of  the  plants.  There  is  no  known  satis- 
factory remedy  for  it,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  vines  as  soon  as  they  have  fruited  or  plow- 
ing them  under  is  helpful  toward  its  extermi- 
nation. Hand-picking  is  sc«netimes  resorted  to, 
as  is  also  the  destruction  of  the  eggs,  which  are 
conspicuously  laid  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  The  cucumber  is  frequently  grown  in 
grettihousea,  especially  in  spring  after  the  main 
winter  crops  arc  out.    The  plants  are  started  in 


class  is  most  popular  for  this  purpose  in  Amer- 
ica, but  the  long  English  forcing  varieties  are 
by  many  considered  superior  in  quality, 

CUCUMBER  BBSTLE.    See  Melons. 

CUCUUBER-TREE,  a  popular  name  for 
two  trees  which  bear  cucumber-like  fruits.  One 
of  these  is  Averrhoa  bilitnbi,  known  also  as 
blimbing  and  bilimbi,  which  belongs  to  the 
family  Oxaiidacea.  It  attains  a  height  of  8  to 
15  feet,  has  pinnate  leaves,  red  flowers  in  long 
racemes,  and  green  fruits  with  acid  pulp.  It  is 
a  native  of  India  and  China,  is  sometimes  grown 
under  t^s  for  ornament,  and  is  widely  culti- 
vated for  food  in  the  warm  parts  of  South 
America.  The  other  tree  is  Magnolia  acuminata 
of  the  family  Magnoliaeea.  It  is  found  from 
New  York  to  Illinois  and  southward  to  Ar- 
lonsas  and  the  Gulf  States.  It  often  attains  a 
height  of  90  feet,  bears  oval  or  oblong  leaves, 

fireenish-yeUow  flowers  two  or  three  inches 
an^  in  late  spring  and  cylindrical  ^nk,  bitter 
fruits  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  timber 
is  useful  for  boat-building.  M.  macrcphylla  is 
often  called  large-leaved  cucumber- tree.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  precedinf^  more  spreading,  has 
fragant  flowers  and  broacTer  and  pinker  fruits. 

CUCURCITACB£,  the  gourd  or  melon 
family  of  plants.  Th^  are  Targe  herbaceous 
plants,  annual  or  perenmal,  with  alternate  leaves 
usuallv  palmately  veined  and  scabrous  and  un- 
sexual  flowers.  The  corolla  b  monopetalous, 
regular  and  with  five  tobes,  often  jdaited  longi- 
tudinally; and  the  petals,  usuaUy  either  vellow, 
white  or  green,  are  deeply  veined.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy  and  more  or  less  succulent  The  general 
habit  is  climbing  or  tiajling,  by  means  of  ten- 
drils. The  family  contains  96  genera  and  some 
COO  species,  and  aoounds  in  useful  or  remarkable 
plants,  including  the  melon,  cucumber,  colocynth, 
etc.  They  are  natives  of  both  hemispheres, 
chiefly  within  the  IroiHcs.  The  annuals,  however, 
easily  submit  to  the  summer  of  colder  climates 
and  hence  are  common  in  northern  gardens. 
Eight  genera,  comprising  about  65  species,  are 
found  in  America.  The  principal  American 
genera  are  Cuturbita,  MicrampelU,  Cyclanthera 
and  Sky  OS. 

CyCUTA,  kooTtoo-ta,  or  SAN  JOSi  DS  ■ 
CUCUTA,  Colombia,  a  dty  of  the  department 
of  Santander,  near  the  Venezuelan  frontier.Iiis 
a  idace  of  recent  ori^n  which  bad  begun  to  grow 
very  rapidly  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  eartii- 
<iu^ce  18  May  1875.  Rebuilt  soon  afterward,  it 
is  to-day  the  handsomest,  and  commercially  the 
most  active,  town  in  the  department  It  is  an 
important  coffee  centre.  A  railway  connects  it 
with  the  Zulia  River,  which  is  navigable  by 
small  steamers.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

CUDAHY,  kud'a-hi,  Wis.,  cHy  in  Milwau- 
kee County,  live  miles  south  of  Milwaukee,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  and  on 
Lake  Midiigan.  The  manufactures  of  the  d^ 
iiKhide  rubber  goods,  machinery,  vinegar  and 
gloves,  and  there  are  fonndries  and  a  meat- 
packing establishment.    Pop.  3,691. 

CUDBEAR.    See  AacHii, 
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district  has  an  area  of  8,722  square  miles,  and 
is  transversed  north  to  south  by  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  and  walered  by  the  Pennar  and  its  af3u- 
ents.  The  heat  is  intense  in  April  and  May. 
Soda  is  found  in  the  hills  to  the  southwest,  and 
is  used  by  the  natives  in  place  of  soap.  Salt 
and   saltpetre   likewise  abound,    and   are  easiiv 

Srocursble.  On  the  plain  round  Cuddapan 
aematite  and  fusiform  iron  ores  are  found.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Pennar,  about  seven  miles 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Cuddapah,  are  dia- 
mond mines,  which  have  been  worked  for  sev- 
eral hundred  years,  and  in  which  gems  of  con- 
siderable value  have  been  found.  The  mines 
have  not  recently  proved  profitable.  Nearly  a. 
fifth  of  the  district  is  under  grain  cultivation. 
Cotton  is  likewise  grown.  The  town  lies  on  a 
small  river  of  same  name,  an  effluent  of  the 
Pennar,  140  miles  northwest  of  Madras.  It 
exports  indigo  and  cotton,  and  manufactures  a 
kind  of  coarse  cloth.  Cuddapah  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  an  independent  state.  Pop.  1730*- 
Pop.  of  the  district  1,354,291. 

CUDWSED,  one  of  the  popular  names  of 
many  small  weeds  of  the  genera  Gnapkalium 
and  Aiiaplialis,  of  the  Composila:.  The  leaves 
and  stems  arc  covered  with  a  white  cottony 
down,  and  the  flowers  are  composed  of  dry 
scales,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  They 
are  also  known  as  everlasting  flowers.  The 
genus  Gnaphrdium  has  about  120  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  and  the  cudweeds  belong  prop- 
erly to  this  genus  alone.  G.  polycephaium,  com- 
mon in  old  fields  and  open  woods,  blossoming 
in  October  and  November,  has  some  repute  in 
household  roctUcine. 


Cambridge,  '26  June  I'^VHe' was  eAucatei  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  an 
eminent  tutor.  He  was  subsequently  anointed 
rector  of  North  Cadbury,  Somerset,  ana  in  1542 
ptibiishcd  a  'Discourse  Concerning  the  True 
Nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  and  'The  Union 
of  Christ  and  the  Church  Shadowed,  or  in  a 
Shadow.'  The  first  of  these  productions,  which 
maintained  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  feast 
Ttpon  a  sacrifice,  produced  considerable  contro- 
versy long  after  the  author's  death.  In  1644  he 
was  chosen  master  of  Gare  Hall,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  made  regius  professor  of 
Hebrew,  In  1654  he  was  chosen  master  of 
Oirist's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  In  1678  he  published  his 
grand  work,  entitled  'The  True  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe,  the  First  Part, 
Wherein  All  the  Reason  and  Philosophy  of 
Atheism  is  Confuted,  and  Its  Impossibility 
Demonstrated.)  It  is  a.  work  of  great  power 
and  erudition,  although  the  attachment  of  the 
author  to  the  Platonism  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  has  led  him  to  advance  some  opinions 
which  border  on  incomprehensibility  and  mys- 
ticism. It  champions  the  innate  cnaracter  of 
moral  ideas  which  are  held  to  cognize  the 
objective  reality  of  good  and  evil  with  the  same 
accuracy  which  characterizes  our  geometrical 
knowledge.  Selections  appear  in  Selby-Bigge's 
'British  Moralists'  (1897).  Consult  Ma rtineau, 
'Types  of  Ethical  Theory'  (Vol.  II,  Oxford 
1898)  ;  Lowrey,  'The  Philosophy  of  Ralph  Cud- 
worth'  (New  York  1885)  :  Birch.  'Life.'  in  the 
edition  of  Cudworth's  works  (1743;  reprinted 


1820),  and  the  preface  to  Uosbdm's  Latin 
translation  of  Cudworth's  works  (1733);  Seth, 
'English  Philosophers  and  Schools  of  Philoso- 
phy'   (1912). 

CUBNCA.  koo-gnlta,  Ecuador,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Azuay,  and  in  size  the  third 
city  of  the  republic,  Quito  being  first  and 
Guajraquil  second.  It  is  situated  in  the  canton 
of  Cuenca,  8,640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  one  degree 
higher  than  that  of  the  national  capital,  though 
it  lies  189  miles  farther  toward  the  south.  As 
a  centre  of  literary  and  artistic  hfe,  and  the 
birthplace  of  celebrated  authors,  it  is  called  'the 
Athens  of  Ecuador.*  Civil,  military  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  are  the  governor,  town 
council,  bishop,  commanding-general  of  the 
district,  superior  court  of  justice,  judge  of  com- 
merce and  chief  of  police.  Principal  institu- 
tions are  the  town  hall,  cathedral,  seven 
churches,  and  several  convents,  orphan  asylum, 
hospital,  prison,  library,  parks,  the  univer»ty 
(with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  philosopl? 
and  science) ,  lyceum  for  younger  scholars,  athe- 
naeum, and  a  school  of  fine  arts,  giving  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  painting,  architecture,  music 
and  the  history  of  the  arts.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  grain,  cotton,  sugar  and  cochineal  pro- 
ducing region,  and  rich  metal  deposits  are 
worked  in  the  neighborhood.  The  most  import- 
ant manufactures  are  pottery,  hats  and  wool- 
ens, and  a  considerable  trade  in  preserved 
fruits,  cheese  and  grain  is  carried  on.  Cuenca 
was  founded  in  1557,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
native  village  Tumibamba,  and  in  1786  was  cre- 
ated an  episcopal  see.  There  arc  numerous 
interesting  Aztec  remains  in  the  vicinity.  The 
mountain  of  Tarqui  on  the  south  was  chosen  in 
1742  for  determining  the  meridian  line  of  La 
Condamine,  Bouguer  and  Godin.  At  the  base 
of  the  mountain  occurred  the  battle  of  Tarqui 
in  1828  between  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian 
forces.  Peruvian  bark  is  an  important  product. 
Pop.  30,000. 

CUENCA  (anciently  Cokca),  Spain,  (1) 
city  in  New  Castile,  capital  of  a  t  ' 


Madri. 


;  125  miles  by  rait  e 


r  soudi  of 


;  pop.   11,721.     It  is  a  bishops  see^  and 

a  fine  Gothic  cathedi^.    It  was  built  by 

the  Moors  and  stands  on  a  high  and  craggy 
hill,  about  3,400  feet  above  sea-level,  between 
the  rivers  Jucar  and  Huescar,  which  makes  it 
naturally  strong.  Here  the  painter,  Salmeron, 
and  the  famous  Jesuit,  Molina,  were  bom.  (2) 
The  north  and  east  part  of  the  province  is 
mountainous,  and  fit  only  for  sheep  pasture; 
the  other  parts  are  fertile,  producing  com, 
hemp,  fruit,  etc.  Area,  6,636  square  miles. 
Pop,  over  260,000. 

CUBRNAVACA,  kwar-na-va'ka,  Mexico, 
the  capital  city  of  the  slate  of  Morelos  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Cuemavaca.  It  is 
siuated  on  the  river  Tepeyte,  about  46  miles 
south  of  the  Ci^  of  Mexico,  The  Palace  of 
Cortis,  where  the  state^  legislature  meets,  is  one 
of  its  noteworthy  buildings;  also  the  meterolc^- 
ical  observatory  and  the  public  library.  It  con- 
tains a  church  built  by  Cortfa,  an  agricultural 
academy,  a  theatre  with  a  capacity  for  2,000 
spectators,  a  hospital  and  a  literary  institute. 
The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district  and 
has  extensive  sugar  refineries  and  distilleries. 
Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  Aztec  temple,  400    _ 
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feet  tugb,  composed  of  five  terraces.  It  v/as  »a 
old  Indian  village  at  the  advent  ot  the  Span- 
iards and  become  a  favorite  residence  of  Cort£s. 
In  1863  Maximilian  made  it  his  residence.  It 
bears  man^^  marks  of  his  royal  iavor,  especially 
in  its  public  gardens,  As  a.  health  resort  it  is 
frequented  by  those  who  cannot  stand  the 
excessive  altitude  of  Mexico  Ci^.    Pop.  12,776. 

CUBRO,  kwA'rfi,  Tex.,  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Dewitt  county,  105  miles  by  rail  east- 
southeast  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  San  Antonio 
and  Aransas  Pass  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads, and  on  the  Guadalupe  river.  It  is  in  a 
rich  agricultural  belt,  producing  com,  rice, 
truck  and  cotton,  carries  on  a  large  trade  in 
turkeys  and  caltle,  and  has  cotton  gins  and  com- 
presses, a  cotton  mill,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  ma- 
chine shops,  turkey-dressing  plants  and  a  cream- 
ery. The  waterworks  and  sewerage  system  are 
owned  by  the  town.     Pop.   3,109. 

CUESTA,  kwft'sts,  a  low  ridge  with  a  steep 
slope  on  one  side  and  a  gentle  slope  on  the 
other,  controlled  by  the  inclination  of  the  rock 
beds,  the  eentle  slope  corresponding  to  the  dip 
of  the  beds  and  being  callea  the  dip  slope,  the 
steeper  descent  being  known  as  the  scarp  or 
escarpment  slope.  As  the  inclination  of  the 
beds  grows  steeper  the  dip  and  scarp  slopes 
become  more  nearly  ahke,  and  the  ridge  is 
known  as  a  hogback  a  ridge  prodiKed  by  the 
upturned  edge  of  a  hard  layer  of  rock. 

CUBVA,  Jumii  de  la,  hco-an'di  la  kwa'va, 
Sfnnish  poet;  b.  Seville  about  1550;  d.  1609. 
Little  is  known  about  his  life.  He  spent  sev- 
eral yeais  id  Mexico  where  he  was  a  sort  of 
private  secretary  to  bis  brother  Claudio,  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Inquisition.  He 
also  lived  for  sometime  in  the  Canary  Islands. 
When  in  Spain  be  made  his  home  in  Seville, 
which  had  already  beccnne  a  great  literary  and 
dramatic  centre.  But  in  1606  he  went  to  Cuenca. 
A  poet  attempting  all  forms,  he  excelled  most 
as  a  dramatist,  and  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
Spanish  national  drama,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  predecessors  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
He  wai  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular 
dramatists  of  his  daj;;  but  it  is  as  an  innovator 
that  he  is  of  most  interest  to  the  student  of 
Spanish  literature.  He  influenced  Guillfn 
Castro  y  Belvis,  who,  in  his  turn,  influenced  the 
literature  of  France  and  England.  Cueva  intro- 
duced the  historical  drama;  he  made  use  of  the 
'  '  '        '    ;  them  into  dramas;  and 


he  forecast  the  Comedia  dt  capa  y  espada.  He 
used,  in  the  dram^  material  forms  not  before 
employed  in  it.  With  a  free  hand  he  attempted 
to  reform  the  drama;  and  in  a  measure,  he  was 
successful.  He  also  introduced  the  libertine 
type  which  Castro  exploited  so  successfully 
afterward.  In  a  volume  of  'Works'  (1582), 
be  published  a  number  of  lyric  poems,  sonnets, 
songs  and  elegies,  including  the  'Lament  of 
Venus  Over  Adonis.'  His  greatest  epic  is  'The 
Conquest  of  Betica'  (1603).  He  wrote  four 
tragedies,^  one  of  them  on  'The  Sack  of  Rome' 
by  the  Constable  Bourbon ;  and  10  comedies, 
one  of  the  best  beine  'The  Aged  Lover.'  Con- 
sult M6ndei  Pidal,  R.,  'L'  Epopfe  Castillane  a 
travers  la  littirature  cspagnole'  (Paris  1910)  ; 
Ochoa,  E.  de,  'Tesoro  ^I  teatro  espafiel'  (Vol. 
I,  Paris  1838)  ;  Walberg.  £.,  'Juan  de  la  Cueva 
et  son  Exemplar  Poetico'  (Paris  I9I0). 


CUFFKK,  PAUL,  American  negro  sailor 

and  philanthropist :  b.  Westport,  Mass.,  1759; 
d.  7  Sept.  1818.  His  father  was  an  African-bom 
Massachusetts  slave,  who  purchased  his  free- 
dom, bought  a  farm  of  100  acres  and  brought 
up  in  respectability  a  family  of  10  children ;  nis 
mother,  a  Nantucket  Indian.  At  16  he  was  a 
sailor  on  a  whaling  vessel,  and  in  1806  an  expe- 
rienced navigator,  owning  considerable  landed 
property,  houses,  stores,  a  ship,  two  briics  and 
several  smaller  craft.  He  buut  a  schoolbouse, 
hired  a  teacher  and  ooened  at  his  own  expense 
the  onl^  public  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  native  town.  In  1811  he  sailed  for  Sierra 
Leone  in  his  ship,  the  Traveler,  with  a  colored 
crew,  won  favor  there  with  both  whites  and 
blacks,  and  instituted  the  Friendly  Society  of 
Sierra  Leone.  In  London  he  was  warmly 
received  by  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  and  com- 
missioned by  the  African  Institution  to  carty 
goods  to  Sierra  Leone.  He  died  while  carry- 
ing out  his  plans  for  colonizing  that  country. 

CUFIC  WRITING,  the  written  characters 
of  which  the  Arabians  now  make  use,  and 
which  we  meet  in  printed  works,  namely,  the 
Neslchi  characters  are  an  invention  of  the  4th 
century  of  the  Hegira.  Before  this  time  the 
Cufic  characters,  so  called  from  the  town  of 
Cufa,  or  Kufa,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
invented,  were  in  use.  These  old  characters 
have  so  much  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Syriac  writing,  the  Estrangelo,  that  it  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  Arabians  borrowed 
them  from  the  inhabitants  of  Syria.  Historical 
traditions  confirm  this   supposition.     The  Cufic 


ably  first  introduced  among  the  Arabiai 
short  time  before  Mohammed.  Although  we 
are  at  present  ignorant  of  the  characters  which 
were  previously  in  use  among  them,  and  al- 
though the  imperfect  accounts  of  the  Mussulman 
writers  throw  very  little  lic-ht  upon  the  subject, 
yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  Arabians  re- 
mained destitute  ot  a  written  character  until  the 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  find  the 
transition  of  the  Cufic  to  the  N^skhi  on  the 
ruins  of  (^ilminar.  The  influence  which  the 
school  of  Cufa  exerted  on  Islamism  caused  the 
use  of  the  character  which  proceeded  from  it ; 
and  when  the  others  bad  fallen  into  oblivion, 
Cufic  writing  was  the  name  commonly  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  Arabic  writing  previous  to  the 
change  made  by  Ebn  Mofcla.  A  knowledge  ot 
it  is  important  on  account  of  the  many  monu- 
ments in  which  it  is  preserved;  especially  the 
coins  inscribed  with  Cufic  characters  and  made 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Hegira. 

In  connection  with  these  coins  are  to  he  con- 
sidered the  small  pieces  of  glass  which  were 
introduced,  particularly  in  Sicily,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mohammedans,  instead  of 
money,^  or  perhaps  under  the  sanction  of  public 
authority  became  used  as  stajidards  of  the 
weight  of  coins. 

Cuirass,  kwe-ras'.  Defensive  armor  pro- 
tecting the  body  from  neck  to  hips.  The  word 
undoubtedly  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
cuir  (leather),  prolably  from  the  fact  that,  at 
the  time  of  its  coining,  the  piece  of  armor  was 
made  of  cuir  bouitlt  (leather  hardened  by 
boiling  or  sleeping  in  oil)  ;  a  method  practised 
in  several  periods.    When  the  cuirass  is  made 
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up  of  two  parts  (front  knd  rear)  the  fore 
part  is  known  as  the  breastplate,  plastron, 
pecloral,  or  (rarely)  mamelliire;  the  rear  por- 
tion is  termed  dossiire.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
body  armor  was  the  jaseran,  a  lacket  of  linen, 
or  other  strong'  material,  to  whicn  were  attached 
scales  of  bronie  or  leather.  They  appear  to 
have  originated  among  the  Eastern  nations.  la 
the  Heroic  Age  of  Greece  the  cuirass  was 
made  of  bronie  and  was  worn  over  a  linen 
tunic  It  apparently,  consisted  of  a  breast- 
plate witn  arm  and  neck  protection  composed 
of  lames  (strips).  From  ancient  descriptions 
it  was  often  hiKbly  ornamented  with  repous9< 
(embossing  by  nanuner)  work  and  sometimes 
inlaid  with  gold.  About  400  b.c.  th«  Greeks 
adopted  a  lighter  tunic  defense  (used  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Asiatics)  made  of  layers  or 
folds  of  linen  glued  to|;ether.  The  early 
cuirasses  were  moulded  to  the  figure  and  had 
straps  of  leather  (lambrequins}  hanging  from 
the  lower  edge  to  afford  protection  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  These  straps  were  often 
studded  with  metal  plaques.  Etruscan  cui- 
rasses were  (like  the  Grecian)  made  up  of  a 
breastplate  (plastron)  and  back  piece  {dosiiire) 
but  the  overlapping  shoulder-guards,  as  Etrus- 
can pottery  discloses,  tend  to  meet  in  front, 
tibus  differing  from  the  Greek  method.  They 
also  appear  to  have  worn  cuirasses  made  up  of 
metal  aiscs  or  plates  (scales)  or  strips  sevra  on 
to  a  padded  ground. 

The  heavily  armed  troops  of  the  Romans 
wore  a  laminated  cuirass  made  up  of  about 
seven  steel  lames  encircling  the  trunk.  Each 
lame  was  In  two  parts  joined  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  and  back  with  clasps  and  hinges, 
respectively.  Fovir  or  more  curved  lames 
passed  over  the  shoulders,  being  joined  to  the 
corselet  at  its  upper  lame  front  and  rear,  and 
moving  freely  on  dieir  pivots  at  each  end. 
Fixed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  bottom  body 
Ume  but  one,  in  front,  hung  three  or  four 
lames  vertically  to  protect  the  middle  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body.  The  body  lames  were 
attached  to  a  tightly  fitting  leather  jacket  or 
waistcoat.  This  armored  garment  opened  in 
front  Two  layers  of  leather  with  notched 
edges  attached  to  the  lowest  lame  and  the 
lambrequins  hung  below.  In  the  Republican 
period  the  Roman  cuirass  or  lorica  (termed 
also  thorax)  followed  the  Greek  style  with  a 
plastron  and'dossi^re  held  together  by  straps  at 
the  sides  and  having  broad  straps  passing  over 
the  shoulders.  These  latter  fastened  to  a  ring 
on  the  breastplate,  with  permanent  attachment 
to  the  dossiere  below  the  shoulder-blades.  The 
lorica  was,  usually,  of  bronze  and  modeled  to 
the  configuration  of  the  body's  surface.  Straps 
passed  over  the  shoulders  above,  while  below 
were  two  bands  of  leather,  the  nether  one 
longer  and  extending  below  the  t^)per.  And 
the  lambrequins  hanged  over  these,  _  often 
studded  with  metal  plates,  and  wiith  a  plaited  or 
curled  fringe.  A  tunic  was  worn  under  tiie 
lorica.  The  officer  of  the  Imperial  period  wore 
the  same  style  of  lorica  modeled  to  the  figure 
but  it  was  shorter,  few  reaching  below  the 
waist.  TTie  scaled  cuirass  {squamaia)  was  a 
favorite  among  the  leaders  as  was  also  the 
laminated  cuirass.  The  mediatval  period  styles 
and  forms  of  the  cuirass  will  be  found  under 
title  Plate  Abmor. 

In  the  '"half  armor*  time  (early  17th  ccntuiy), 


when  firearms  made  armor  ineSective,  only  the 
cavalry  retained  the  cuirass,  wearing  it  over  a 
buff  coat.  By  Uie  reign  of  Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land these  troops  were  called  cuirassiers. 
Lancers  wore  a  breastplate,  close  helmets,  gor- 
get, pattidrons  ( shoulder  protection ) ,  etc 
Arquebusiers  wore  a  back  and  breastlMate  as 
did  also  the  pilcemen  and  musketeers. 

In  modem  times,  despite  the  wei^t,  cui- 
rasses were  carried  in  the  (aerman  army  in  18% 
but  for  parade  and  show.  In  France  the  cui- 
rassiers have  existed  to  this  day.  And  the  royal 
bodyguard  CHorse  Guards")  of  England  still 
wears  a  bright,  plain  steel  cuirass  and  helmet 
on  parade. 

Biblio^r^hy. —  Ashdown,  C  U.,  '  British 
and  Foreign  Arms  and  Annour'  (London 
1909)  ;  Dcmmin,  A.,  'An  Illustrated  History  of 
Arms  and  Armour*  (London  1877)  ;  Hewitt,  J., 
'Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe* 
(Oxford  18SS-^). 

Clembnt  W.  Couube. 

CUIRASSISR;  kwe-rSs'ser,  a  cavalryman 
wearing  the  cuirass  and  helmet.  The  cuirassier 
represents  the  horse  soldiers  of  the  16th  and 
I7th  centuries,  who  wore  similar  antior.  The 
French  and  German  armies  have  each  12  regi- 
ments of  cuirassiers,  and  the  Russian  army 
four.  Napoleon  Ill's  bodyguard,  called  Let 
Cent-Gardes,  wore  cuirasses  of  allmiinum,  as 
do  the  British  Life  Guards  and  Royal  Horse 
Guards  on  parade.    See  Cavalry. 

CUITLAHUATZIN,  kwCt'-ia-wat-sen'. 
Aztec  ruier:  b.  1470;  d.  October  1524     He  tt 


but  succeeded  in  escapinjj  or  was  released.  He 
organized  an  active  resistance  to  the  invaders 
and  in  one  of  the  attacks  upon  them  Monte- 
zuma was  killed.  The  warfare  he  instituted  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
lime  being,  and  their  retreat  to  the  coast.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Guatemotzin,  the 
last  of  the  Artec  (q.v.)  rulers. 

CULBERSON,  Charles  A.,  United  States 
senator  for  Texas:  b.  Dadeville,  Tallapoosa 
County,  Ala.,  10  June  18SS.  In  1856  his  parents 
removed  to  Texas.     Charles  A.  Culberson  was 

Kduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute; 
rington,  in  1874.  He  pr^red  for  a  legal 
career  under  his  father's  tuition,  completed  his 
law  studies  In  1876-77  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  In  1890,  and  again  in  1892,  he  was 
elected  attorney-general  of  Texas,  and  in  1S94 
and  in  1896,  governor  of  the  State.  He  was 
chosen  United  States  senator  in  1899,  and  again 
in  1905,  and  for  1911-17. 

CULDEES,  kool'dei,  members  of  an  order 
of  monks  or  an  imitation  of  such  an  order,  in 
the  British  Isles  and  particularly  in  (^«lic  Scot- 
land, of  which  mention  begins  to  occur  in 
mediaeval  annals  and  other  writings  in  the  11th 
cenhiiy.  The  name  Culdee,  in  the_  Scottish 
Gxlic,   Cuilteack,   believed  to  be   equivalent   to 

Sille-Df  in  that  dialcrt  and  to  ceile-Df  in  the 
■felic  of  Ireland,  is  by  some  philologists  derived 
from  the  Latin  Cultor  Dei;  all  diree  words, 
Scottish,  Irish  and  Latin,  meaning  servant,  or 
worshipper,  of  (^d.  The  Culdees  seem  to  have 
been  immediate  successors  or  continuators  of 
the  communities  of  monks  established  among 
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the  Picts  uid  Scots  of  North  Britain  and  dte 
Western  Isles  by  Irish  missionaries  in  the  6th 
centurjr.  They  were  attached  to  catfaedial  or 
coilegiate  churches,  living  in  monastic  faiiuon, 
but  without  monastic  rule.  They  gradually  de- 
a^d,  became  indolent,  did  away  with  Aar 
vowa  of  celibacy,  squandered  chivch  property 
and  finally  disappeared.  The  most  loyal  Tneni- 
bers  were  probably  absorbed  by  tKe  larger 
''c  sects.    Some  like  Dunlceld  and  Aber- 


Before  the  Reformation,  ^int  Andrew  too 
disappeared.  At  York  was  thdr  only  English 
esteblishment.  In  Ireland,  their  seats  were  at 
Clones,  Devenbh  and  Scattery  Isbndl.  Consult 
Reeves,  'The  Culdees'  (in  Transactions  o( 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin  1B64) ;  Lanigari, 
'Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland'  (Dublin 
1822)  ;  Innes,  C,  'Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages> 
(Edinburgh  I860)  :  Skene,  W.  F.,  'Celtic  Scot- 
land* (3  vols,,  Edmbuirfi  1876-80) ;  Beyeridge, 
W.,  'Makers  of  the  Scottish  Church'  (New 
Yori£  1908). 

CULEBRA,  koo-]&-bra,  ISLAND.  See 
VisciK  Islands. 

CULEX,  a  short  pastoral  poem  of  414  hex- 
ameter lines  in  Latin,  dealing  with  a  goatherd 
who  is  awakened  by  the  sting  of  a  fniat,  which 
he  trills  only  to  find  that  the  gnat  had  saved  his 
life  by  awakening  him  in  time  to  See  from  a 
snake.  At  night  the  shade  of  the  gnat  re- 
proaches the  goatherd  for  his  base  ingratitude 
and  the  latter  in  atonement  erects  a  tomb  and 
performs  the  customary  funeral  rites  for  the 
gnat.  Modern  scholars  disagree  with  the 
ancients  who  ascribe  such  a  poem  to  Virgil. 
Consult  Jackson,  'The  Authorsnip  of  the  Culex* 
(in  the  Classical  Quarterly,  Vol.  V,  1911). 

CULIACAN  ROSALES,  koo'-lyi-kan'  rfi- 


is  situated  about  887  miles  from  the  ci^  of 
Mexico,  and  is  an  important  commercial  centre, 
with  fine  public  buildings,  induding  a  cathedral, 
government  palace,  and  mint  It  is  an  epiKopai 
see.  A  railroad  3/  miles  long  connects  it  with 
the  seaport  town  of  Altata.  It  has  cotton-mills 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  It  was 
founded  in  1599  with  the  name  San  Miguel. 
Pop.  13,527. 

CULICID£,  kii-Iisl-de.  the  mosquitoes 
(q.v.),  a  family  of  nematocerous  diptcra. 

CULILAWAN,  kooHe-iaVin.  BARK,  the 
aromatic  pungent  bark  of  the  Cinnamomunt 
eulilavian,  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas ;  useful  in 
indigestion,  diarriiaa,  etc.  Called  also  dove- 
bark. 

CULIN,  Stewart,  American  anthropologist: 
b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  13  July  1858.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  Friends'  Si^ool  and  afterward  at 
Nasareth  HaH.  Leaving  this  school  at  the  age . 
of  17,  be  engaged  in  Business,  but  was  soon 
persuaded  to  take  up  anthropological  research. 
In  1SS3  he  became  secretary  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia and  began  a  study  of  ihe  Chinese 
in  America,  and  wrote  a  report  on  their 
gsun^.  He  made  numerous  scientific  ex- 
peditions to  Korea,  Japan,  China  and  India  and 


among  American  Indian  tribes.  He  became 
curator  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  of 
the  Umveraity  of  Pennsjdvania  in  1889,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  anthropologists  of  AmericaL 
In  1892  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Museum.  In  this  capacity  be  represented 
Pennsylvania  University  at  the  Colombian  His- 
torical Exposition  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  at 
the  same  time  secretary  of  the  United  States  ■ 
CoMunission.  In  1888  he  oiganitcd  the  Oriental 
Club  in  Philadelphia;  in  1^  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society;  and 
vice-president  of  the  anthropology  section  of 
the  American  Association  in  1901.    He  has  been 


He     has     written     'Korean     Games' 

(1896) ;  'Mancala,  the  National  Game  of 
Africa'  (1894) ;  'American  Indian  Gunes' 
(190S). 

CULINARY.    See  Cookhiy. 

CULLBN,  Paul,  Ordikal,  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  near  Ballytore^  County 
Kildare,  27  April  1803;  d.  Dublin,  24  Oct  18^. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1829,  and  filled  in 
succession  the  offices  of  vice-rector  and  rector 
of  the  Irish  College  in  Rome,  and  rector  of  the 
Propaganda  College.  Durir^;  the  period  of 
Maztini's  power  in  Rome  in  1848,  Callen  saved 
the  property  of  his  college  by  placing  it  imder 
American  protection.  At  the  dose  of  1849  be 
unexpectedly  fotind  himself  nominated  to  the 
archbishopnc  of  Armagh  and  primacy  of  Ire- 
land. His  vigorous  denunciations  of  Fenianism 
made  him  many  enemies.  He  also  forbade  the 
cler{^  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  advo- 
cated papal  infallibility.  At  the  Synod  of 
Tbnrlcs  in  18S1,  principally  by  Cullen's  per- 
suasion, the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
university  in  Ireland  was  recommended,  but  his 
quarrel  with  Dr  Newman,  its  head,  wrecked 
the  scheme.  Translated  to  Dublin  in  1852,  he 
was  created  a  cardiruil  priest  tn  1866,  the  first 
Irishman  who  had  reached  that  rank.  One  of 
the  majority  at  the  Vatican  council,  he  long  en- 
joyed the  familiar  friendship  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 

CULLERA,  koo-lya'rq.  Spain,  a  fortified 
town  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  25  miles 
south  by  east  of  Valencia,  on  the  Jlicar  River 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean.  Ibi 
natural  position  makes  it  a  place  of  military  tm< 
portance,  and  though  its  fortifications  have  been 
rmeatedly  dismantled,  they  are  now  in  an  ' 
efficient  state  Its  streets  are  irregular  but 
level,  and  among  the  noteworthy  features  are  a 
ruined  castle  and  the  chapel  of  the  Virgen  de 
Cullera.  Fishing,  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
are  the  principal  industries.  The  city  is  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  rice^ 
oranges,  wine,  etc,  Cnllera  was  of  great  mili- 
tary importance  under  the  Moors,  W  whom  It 
wa*  strongly  fortified,  and  successfully  widi- 
stood  atlecla  of  the  Christian  antries  in  1234 
and  1235,  thou^  later  it  was  taken  by  James  I 
of  Aragon.    Pop.  13,556; 

CULLODEN,  or  DRUMHOSSIE 
UOOR,  a  heath  in  Scotland,  four  miles  east  of 
Inverness.  It  Is  celebrated  for  a  victory  obtained 
27  April  1746,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  over 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  (the  Pretender) 
and  his  adherents.  The  battle  of  (^lloden  was 
the  last  batde  fouf^t  on  British  soil,  and  the 
temiinatbon  of  the  attempts  of  the  Stuart  fami^ 
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where  many  of  the  slain  are  buried  The  Cttl- 
loden  Papers  were  discovered  at  Ctilloden 
House,  the  family  seat  of  Duncan  Forbes  a. 
mile  to  the  north.  They  cover  the  years  1625- 
1748.  and  were  published  in  London  in  1815. 
Consult  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, 'Authentic  Account  of  the  Batde  of  Cul- 
lodcn>  (London  1746). 

CULLOH,  Shelbjr  Moore,  American  sena- 
tor: b.  Wayne  County,  Ky.,  22  Nov.  1829;  d. 
28  Jan.  1914.  In  1853  he  went  to  Springfield 
III.,  to  study  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
settled  in  practice  there.  He  was  in  the  Ilhnois 
-House  of  Representatives  18S6.  1860,  1872,  1874, 
and  its  speaker  in  1861  and  1873.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  1865-71.  At  the  Republican 
national  convention,  1872,  he  nominated  Gen.  U. 
S.  Grant  He  was  governor  of  Illinois  1877-83. 
when  he  waj  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  re-elected  1888,  1894,  1900  and  1907. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
which  reported  the  Interstate  Commerce  Bill, 
and  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to 

frepare  a  system  of  laws  for  the  Hawaiian 
slands.  His  report  on  the  regulation  of  rail- 
road corporations  by  national  legislation,  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  18  Jan.  1886,  has  taken  its 
Elace  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  economic 
terature.  He  wrote  'Fifty  Years  of  Public 
Service'    (Chic^o  1911). 

CULLUH,  George  WuhioKton,  Ameri- 
can militan-  officer :  b.  New  York,  25  Feb.  1809; 
d.  there.  28  Feb.  1892.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1833 ;  and  was  engaged  for  the 
next  28  years  in  engineering  labors  and  in 
instructing  at  West  Point  in  practical  military 
engineering.  During  the  Ovil  War  he  was  chief 
of  staff  to  the  general-in-chief  1861-64,  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Military  Acadamy  1864-(56. 
He  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Department 
of  the  Missouri  in  1861.  superintended  engineer- 
ing wori:  on  the  Western  rivers  and  was  chief 
engineer  at  the  siege  of  Corinth.  From  that 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  engi- 
neers for  fortifications,  until  he  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  1874.  At  the  time  of  his 
retirement  he  was  colonel  and  brevet  major- 
general  in  the  regular  amy.  Besides  numerous 
military  memoirs  and  reports,  he  publishnl 
•Military  Bridges  with  India-rubber  Pontoons* 
(1849)  ;  'Register  of  Ofikers  of  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  from  1802  to  185D>  (1850) ;  a 
translation  of  Duparc's  'Elements  of  Military 
Art  and  History,'  with  notes,  etc  (1863);  a 
'Biographical  Register  of  the  Oflicers  and 
Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy' 
(1868)  (revised  edition  1879)  :  'Campaigns  of 
the  War  of  1812  Criticised*  (1880).  He 
bequeathed  $250,000  for  the  erection  of  a  memo- 
rise hall  on  the  grounds  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  $40,000  for  furnishing  it  with  military 
busts,  paintings  and  other  appropriate  obiects 
and  for  the  continuance  of  hia  'Btograptiical 
Register.' 

CULM,  a  term  used  in  the  United  States 
to  designate  waste  anthracite  coal,  but  in  some 
parts  of  England  for  anthracite  in  general.  At 
one  time  disposal  of  the  culm  heaps  surrounding 
the  shafts  of  the  mines  in  Penn^lvania  became 
a  serious  i>robtem,  until  its  use  as  fuel  was 


made  possible,  either  by  burning  it  in  Eipectal 
grates,  or  by  pressing  it  into  bnquettes  (q.v.). 
In  England  the  culm  is  sometimes  made  up  into 
bails,  with  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  wet  clay. 
This  mixture  burns  without  flame,  and  gives  a 
steady  heat  suitable  for  cocddug.  In  botany 
culm  is  the  straw  or  hollow  stem  of  the  grasses. 

CULMINATION,  an  astronomical  term, 
signtfj'ing  the  passage  of  a  star  across  the 
meridian.  The  star  is  then  at  the  highest  point 
(fu/men)  of  its  course;  hence  the  name.  The 
sun  culminates  at  mid-day,  or  12  o'clock,  appar- 
ent solar  time —  which  seldom  agrees  exactly 
with  mean  time,  as  shown  by  a  watch  or  clock. 
The  full  moon  culminates  at  midnight.  The 
term  is  interchangeable  with  transit 

CULP,  Juliet,  Dutch  contralto  sitter:  b. 
Grontngen,  6  Oct  1881.  Her  earliest  musical 
education  was  on  the  violin,  and  in  this  study 
she  acquired  such  proficiency  that  she  made  sev- 
eral successful  tours  in  her  native  country. 
When  14  years  of  age  she  abandoned  the  violin 
and  undertook  voice-culture  at  Amsterdam  and 
Berlin.  In  1901  she  made  her  d£but  as  a  singer 
at  Ma(^eburg  in  a  concert  with  Busoni.  She  at 
once  established  her  reputation  as  a  "lieder 
singer*  and  added  to  her  fame  during  her  sub- 
sequent tours  of  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Russia.  By  1913  she  had 
become  the  foremost  lieder  singer  in  the  world 
and  in  that  year  visited  America  She  returned 
the  following  year  and  appeared  in  numerous 
recitals  widi  f^reat  success.  She  possesses  a 
remarkable  voice  of  which  she  is  at  all  times 

Srfect  master.    To  this  as  well  as  her  musical 
owledge  is  due  her  pre-eminence  as  a  lieder 

CULPEPPER,  John,  English  colonial 
leader  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  Soudi  Car- 
olina. He  was  a  refugee  from  the  southern  or 
Oarendon  colony,  and  in  1678  was  the  head  of 
an  insurrection  in  the  northern  or  Albemarle 
colony  in  favor  of  popular  liberty.  The  insur- 
gents later  sent  Culpepper  to  England  to  nego- 
tiate a  compromise.  He  was  indicted  for  high 
treason,  but  through  the  influence  of  Shaftes- 
bury was  acquittea  on  the  ground  that  no  regu- 
lar government  had  existed  in  Albemarle.  He 
returned  to  Carolina,  and  in  1680  laid  out  the 
city  of  Charleston,  reducing  the  path^  streets 
and  squares  to  comparative  regularity,  and 
enclosing^  the  town  site  with  a  line  of 
fortifications. 

CULPEPPER,  or  COLBPEPPBB, 
Thomas,  Atnerican  rosral  governor :  b.  England; 
d.  there  1719.  He  was  one  of  King  Charles  ll's 
favorites,  who  received  from  thai  monarch  a 
grant  of  the  entire  territory  of  Virginia  for  a 
period  of  31  years  from  1673,  a  grant  so  as- 
tounding in  character  that,  in  the  opinion  of  at 
least  one  historian,  nothing  but  the  very  deed 
itself,  still  extant,  could  be-  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  fact.  He  was  governor  of  Virginia  1682- 
83.  and  two  years  later  relinquished  most  of  his 
Virginia  grant,  retaining  only  a  portion  called 
Northern  Neck,  and  securing,  instead  of  the 
remainder,  an  annual  pension  of  f600  for  20 
years.  His  whole  career  was  actuated  by  the 
meanest  rapacity,  an  example  of  which  may  be 
seen   in  his  trying  to   swindle  the  colonists  In' 

taymg  the  public  wages  in  hght  coin,  on  which 
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of  corruption  and  deprired  o£  hi*  l 

.  His  daumtcr  Catherine  married  Baron  Fair- 
fax to  wnom  the  great  estate  descended.  Con- 
sult Doyle,  'English  Colonies  in  America^ 
(Vol.  I,  1882). 

CULPEK,  local  name  in  Africa  for  a  fisfa 
resembling  a  perch,  but  of  uncertain  classifica-  . 
tion,  which  inhabits  the  Zambesi  Valley.  It 
burrows  in  the  mud  and  thus  survives  droughts, 
and  is  exhumed  both  by  animals,  and  the  native 
negroes  for  food,  but  is  not  thou^t  palatable 
by  the  white  colonists. 

'  CULPRIT  PAY,  The,  a  poem  W  Joserii 
Rodman  Drake  (q.v).  It  relates  the  love  of  a 
fairy  for  a  mortal,  and  the  punishment  of  the 


handles  cast  on  the  piece.  In  the  16th  century 
and  later  the  name  was  used  with  reference  to 
the  heavier  cannon,  like  the  IS-pounder.  Vari- 
ations of  the  name  were  whole  culver  or  culver, 
referring  to  the  heavier  guns,  demi-culverin  to 
the  smaller. 

CULVBRT,  an  artifidal  channel  for  cann- 
ing a  small  stream  underneath  a  canal  or  me 
embankment  of  a  roadway  or  railway.  For 
very  small  streams  vitrified  elav  pipe  or  cast- 
iron  pipe  is  used  for  culverts.  For  streams  of 
larger  size  stone  box  culverts  are  employed, 
consisting  of  two  parallel  masonry  walls  cov- 
ered over  with  stone  flagging  and  having  a 
paved  bottom.  Where  stone  is  scarce,  box  cul- 
verts are  sometimes  built  of  timber,  and  some- 
times, instead  of  stone  flagging,  a  roof  of  iron 
beams  embedded  in  a  concrete  slab  is  employed. 
Large  culverts  are  usually  built  with  parallel 
masonry  side  walls,  supporting  a  stone  or  brick 
roof  arch.  With  the  mcreased  use  of  concrete 
in  railway  en^neering  this  material  is  increas- 
ingly used,  both  in  the  form  of  plain  arches  and 
various  forms  of  reinforced  concrete  structures. 
A  culvert,  besides  the  passageway  for  the  water, 
has  wing  walls  at  one  or  both  ends  to  hold  the 
embankment  in  place  and  protect  it  from  the 
rush  of  the  flowmg  water  m  times  of  freshet. 
For  full  technical  description  of  culvert  con- 
struction consult  Baker,  "Treatise  on  Masonry 
Construction>  (lOth  ed.,  New  York  1912)  ;  and 
also  in  'Amencan  Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintenance  of  Ways,  Bulletin  lOS'  (Chicago 
1908)  ;  and  Merriman,  'American  Civil  Engi- 
neer's Pocket-Book>   (2d  ed.,  New  York  1913). 

CVVM,  ku'me,  a  very  ancient  city  in  Cam- 

Enia,  and  the  oldest  cofoiw  of  the  Greeks  in 
ily  was  founded  about  1030  B.C.,  according 
to  ancient  authorities,  by  colonists  from  Chalcis 
in  Eubcea  and  from  Cyme  in  Asia  Uinor, 
StrabQ  tells  us  that  it  was  the  oldest  of  all 
Greek  settlements  in  either  Italy  or  Sicily.  They 
soon  spread  out,  and  founded  Zancle  in  Sicily 
(better  known  as  Messina),  and  Naples.  Its 
wealth  and  prowess  invited  a  joint  attack  in 
524  B.C.  by  the  Etruscans  of  Capua,  the  Dau- 
nians  of  Nola  and  the  Aurund  of  Mons  Massi- 
cus,  wllich  resulted  in  a  victoiy  for  Cumx.  In 
420  B.C.,  Cumx  was  taken  by  tiie  Campians  and 
became  Oscan  in  character.  With  the  Campians, 
it  came  under  the  power  of  Rome  (345  b.c.) 
and  lost  its  identity.  During  the  Second  Funic 
War,  it  resisted  the  attacks  of  Hannibal 
Thenceforth  it  remained  a  quiet  suburb  where 


the  politicians  of  Rome  had  their'  villas.  Its 
strong  fortifications  made  it  an  important  mili- 
tary factor,  but  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
NeaimUtans  in  1205  a.d.  All  that  remains  of 
the  dty  are  some  rains  of  an  amphitheatn^  of  a 
small  temple  and  masses  of  masoniy,  evidently 
of  Roman  construction.  Considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  fortifications  are  visible,  and 
underneath  the  Acropolis  arc  numerous  crypts. 
The  common  belief  of  the  inhabitants  made 
Cumse  the  home  of  the  Cunuean  sibyl,  a  most 
renowned  ancient  prophetess ;  and  one  of  these 
caverns  w^  supposedly  her  seat  The  extensive 
cemeteries  of  the  dty  have  proved  of  great 
interest  to  archaKilonsts  who  have  unearthed 
Greek,  Samite  and  Roman  graves  and  many 
important  objects,  which  establish  the  fact  that 
some  sort  of  pre-Greek  settlement  existed  there. 
Consult  Beloch,  J,,  'Campanien'  (Breslau 
1890);  Pellegrini,  G.,  "Monument!  dcj  Lincci' 
(Vol.  XIII.  1903)  ;  Patroni,  G.,  'Atti  del  con- 
gresso  di  sdenze  storiche'  (Vol.  V,  1904). 

CUMANA,  koo-ma-na',  Venezuela,  capital 
of  the  new  state  of  Sucre,  which  formerly  con- 
stituted a  section  of  the  state  of  Bermiidei.  It 
was  founded  by  (jonzales  Ocampo  in  1520,  under 
the  name  of  Nueva  Toledo,  and  near  Nueva 
Cordoba,  founded  in  1523  by.Jacomo  Castell6n. 
It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares 
River,  one  mile  .from  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cariaco.  The  city  is  celebrated  as  being 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Europeans 
on  that  coast  Being  situated  on  ground  of 
volcanic  formation,  the  city  is  subject  to  fre- 
quent earthtiuakes.  The  surrounding  country  is 
fertile,  producing  especially  fine  grapes,  pine* 
apices  and  other  fruits,  and  such  tropical  [dants 
as  co&ee  and  cacaa  A  railroad  connects  the 
ciQr  with  the  gulf.  It  has  a  college  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agent.  It  is 
an  important  commercial  centre,  its  trade  being 
promoted  by  an  excellent  roadstead  and  harbor, 
which  are  dominated  by  the  fort  of  San  Antonio 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town.  The  exports 
are  cacao,  sugar,  coconuts,  tobacco,  pearls  and 
hides.  Ine  suburbs  of  San  Francisco,  Guay- 
querias  and  Serritos  have  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation equal  to  that  of  Cumana,  which  has  1^- 
225  inhabitants. 

CUMARIN.    See  Couuaun. 


Tunbridge  Wells,  7  May  1811.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  CflUege,  Cambridge,  in  1750,  and 
two  years  afterward  was  elected  Fellow.  He 
was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  became  Ulster  secretary  during  Hali- 
fax's term  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
1775  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
iind  retired  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  His  comedies, 
<The  West  Indian>;  'The  Wheel  of  Fortune*; 
'The  Jew'  and  'The  Fashionable  Lover,*  are 
an  epitome  of  the  culture  of  the  time;  as  are 
his  essays,  collected  under  the  title  of  'The  Ob- 
server.' He  wrote  novels,  tracts,  reli^us'and 
didactic  poems,  not  now  im^rtant;  'Anec- 
dotes of  Eminent  Painters  m  Spain.'  His 
plays,  though  popular  in  their  day.  have  not  sur- 
vived. His  'Memoirs'  appeared  in  1807,  but 
are  considered  untrustworthy.  Consult  Paston, 
George,  'Little  Memoirs  of  the  Eigjueenth 
Centuiy'  (London  1901). 
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CUMBBKLAND  — CUMBERLAND  GAP 


CUMBERLAND,  Eiwland.  the  extreme 
northwest  county.  It  has  75  miles  of  coast  and 
an  area  o{  t,520  aquare  miles.  A  little  more 
than  half  of  the  county  is  cultivated,  the  rest 
is  covered  by  moontain  and  lake.  The  highest 
peaks  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains  are  in  the 
lake  region,  whence  valte^  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions, Kradually  ending  in  a  flat  coastal  belt 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Eden  and  Derwent 
Uineral  wealth  abounds,  chiefly  coal,  iron  and 
lead.  Dairy  farming  and  domestic  manu- 
factures are  carried  on.  The  chief  towns  are 
Carlisle,  the  capital,  Whitehaven,  Brampton, 
Woridngton,  Maryport  and  Millom.  Consult 
Ferguson,  'History  of  Cumberland'  (London 
1890)  and  Wilson  (editor),  'The  Victoria  His- 
tory of  Cumberland'  (Westoiinster  1901). 
Pop.  265,780. 

CUMBERLAND,  Md.,  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Allegany  County,  150  miles  southeast  of 
Pittsburgh;  178  miles  northwest  of  Baltimore; 
152  miles  northwest  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
picturesquely  located  on  the  Potomac  River, 
632  feet  above  tide  water.  It  is  also  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the 
Western  Maryland  Raiivray,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  other  intenirban  railways  and 
is  -at  the  head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  which  extends  Aence  to  George- 
town,  D.  C.  Cumberland  is  situated  11  miles 
from  the  noted  Cumberland  and  George's  Creek 
bituminous  coal  regions  and  is  the  shipping 
point  for  large  quantities  of  this  coal,  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  world  for  steaming 
purposes.  Its  manufactures  are  also  consider- 
able; they  include  large  glass  works,  brick 
works,  cement  works,  steel  works,  iron  found- 
ries, dye  woric^,  tanneries  and  numerous  other 
enterprises.  Here  are  located  large  rolling  mills 
for  the  rerolling  of  steel  rails  and  other  ma- 
terials of  railway  supplies,  as  well  as  large  rail- 
way car  and  repair  shops,  and  large  capital  is 
invested  in  mercantile  interests.  Fort  Cumber- 
land was  built  in  the  winter  of  the  years  1754- 
55  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War;  on  the  site  of  the  fort,  Cumberland  was 
laid  out  in  17S5.  It  was  incorporated  in  1815 
and  became  a  city  in  1850.  The  government  of 
Cumberland  is  now  by  commission,  composed 
of  a  mayor  and  four  councilmen.  Tnis  was  the 
first  ci^  in  Maryland  to  adopt  this  form.  The 
proximi^  of  Cumberland  to  Pittsburgh,  Balti- 
more and  Washington  led  to  much  speculatiwi  as 
to  the  influence  which  this  radical  step  would 
have  on  the  govenmient  of  those  cities.  Yet 
after  six  years'  experience  in  which  many  im- 
portant undertakings  were  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  such  as  a  new  gravity  water 
supply,  costing  $750,000  which  furnishes  abun- 
dance of  the  purest  drinking  water  in  the  world 
to  its  entire  population.  A  new  sewer^  and 
conduit  system,  paving  of  over  40  milej  of  street 
without  any  appreciable  raise  in  tax  rate  has 
proven  this  form  a  success  in  this  instance. 
Pop.  29,000. 

CUMBERLAND,  R.  I.,  town  in  Provi- 
dence County,  six  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Providence,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  and  on  the  Blackstone  River. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
silk  clothes,  horseshoes  and  iron  ware,  and 
in  the  vicinity  are  valuable  granite  quarries,  and 
the  "mineral  pocket  of  New  England,"  cont^- 


ing  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  ctq^er  and  gtdiL 
Among  its  buildings  and  historic  pcunts  of  in- 
terest are  the  Elder  Ballou  Meeting  House,  buik 
about  1740;  the  Catholic  (non- sectarian)  As- 
sociation Institute ;  the  Cistercian  Trap|iist 
monastery;  the  grave  of  William  Blackstone, 
the  first  white  settler  in  Rhode  Island,  who  built 
°^Study  HalF  as  a  residence  about  1635;  and 
the  Nine  Men's  Misery  cairn,  the  craves 
of  nine  victims  of  early  Indian  wars.  Named 
after  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  town  was  incorporated  in  1747.  Pop.  H107, 
CUMBERLAND,  Army  of  the,  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  a  name  applied  to  one  of 
the  principal  Federal  armies,  which  prior  to  30 
Oct.  1862,  had  been  known  as  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio.  On  this  date  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans  as- 
sumed command  and  a  new  army  of  the  Ohio 
was  formed.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
continued  under  the  command  of  General  Rose- 
crans until  October  1863,  when  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas  became  commander.  At  the  beginnit^ 
of  1864  the  llth  and  12th  corps,  which  had  been 
added  in  1863,  were  consolidated  into  the  20th 

CUMBERLAND  GAP,  on  the  dividing  fine 

of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  on  the  north,  and  Ten- 
nessee on  the  south,  is  the  main  gateway  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  between  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  East  Tennessee.  Elarly  in  the  Qvil 
War  it  was  occupied  by  the  Confederates  and 
remained  in  their  possession  until  18  June  1862, 
when,  in  view  of  a  concentration  of^the  Q:ni- 
federates  at  Chattanooga,  which  was  threatened 
V  the  advance  of  Gen.  O.  M.  Mitchell  from 
Huntsville  and  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  it  was  evacu- 
ated, and  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Mor- 
gan, who,  with  a  division  of  8,000  men,  had 
been  operating  against  it  for  nearly  two  months. 
Morgan  fortified  it,  established  magazines  and 
an  arsenal,  from  which  thousands  of  arms,  with 
ammunition,  were  distributed  to  the  Union  men 
of  East  Tennessee,  and  remained  in  possession 
until  17  Sept.  1862.  Then  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith. 
having  crossed  the  mountains  south  and  de- 
feated General  Nelson  at  Richmond,  Ky.  J29 
and  30  August),  thus  cutting  off  communication 
from  the  north,  while  Gen.  C.  L.  Stevenson  with 
a  division  of  9,000  men  was  pressing  him  in 
front,  Morgan,  short  of  provisions  and  forage, 
and  not  prepared  for  a  siege,  blew  up  his  arse^ 
and  maeazines,  set  fire  to  his  storehouses,  and  at 
night,  17  September,  started  on  a  march  of  200 
tmles  through  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  to 
Greenup,  on  the  Ohio  River.  He  readied  there 
3  October  without  the  loss  of  a  gun  or  a  wagon, 
and  with  the  loss  of  only  SO  men,  although  pur- 
distance  by  Stevenson,  and  harassed 


hb  Kentucky  campaign,  and  it  remained  in 
Confederate  possession  a  year.  General  Bum- 
side  entered  Knoxville,  3  Sept.  1863,  and  find- 
inp  the  Gap  occuiried  by  Gen.  John  W.  Fraicr, 
with  a  brigade  of  2,300  men,  ordered  General 
ShackleforS  with  a  cavalry  brigade  to  approach 
it  from  the  south  and  co-operate  with  Colonel 
DeCourcy,  who,  with  a  division  of  new  troops, 
had  been  ordered  to  march  on  it  from  tne 
north.  Shaddeford  reached  the  south  end  of 
the  Gap  on  the  7th  and  communicated  with  De 
Couny,  who  had  arrived  on  the  north  side,  and 
both    summoned    Frater    to    sutrender,    who 
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ref med.  Boratide  lod  aa  infuitcy  brigade  from 
KnoxTillo,  joined  Shackle  ford  on  the  momina 
of  the  9th  and  at  his  demand  Fraxer  surrendeiea 
his  force  of  over  2,000  meo.  with  12  guns  and 
a  large  simily  of  ammunition.  The  Ga[>  re- 
mained in  Union  pa 


E.  A.  Caiham. 
CUHBSRU^ND  MOUNTAINS,  or 
CUMBERLAND  PLATEAU,  that  portion  of 
the  Appalachian  group  which  ransei  alons  the 
soutbwen  border  of  Virginia  and  the  southeast 
of  Kentucl^,  and  passes  across  the  State  of 
Tennessee  into  the  northeastern  part  of  Ala- 
bama. The  ref^on  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
a  bold  escarpment  overlying  the  Great,  or  Ap- 
palachian Valley.  On  the  east,  next  to  the  es- 
carpment, the  rocks  are  somewhat  folded,  but 
farther  west  the  sedimenu  are  pntctically  Oat 
and  the  area  is  more  truly  a  deeply  disaectca 


.  _  .1  by  a 
leas  marked  escarpment.  The  ridges  are  rocky 
and  little  cultivated,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile. 
Hksc  mountains  lie  west  of  the  range  of  the 
granite  and  metamorphic  rocks,  which  compose 
the  mountains  on  the  western  borders  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  northern  part  of  Georp^la. 
Th^  are  npon  the  range  of  the  great  coal  for- 
mation of  the  Middle  States,  and  essentially 
composed  of  the  oamc  groups  of  strati&ed  rocks 
as  those  of  the  Alkgfaai^  Uoontatns.  Chestnut 
Ridge  and  Laurel  Hill  m  Fenns)4vsiaia.  The 
Tennessee  River  and  its  branches  drain  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  eastern  tiooe. 

CUMBERLAND  PRSSBTTBRIAH8. 
See  Pkesbytbiiamisk 

CUMBERLAND  RIVER,  river  of  Ken- 
tttcky  and  Tennessee,  rising  in  the  Cumberland 
plateau,  in  eastern  Kentuc^,  near  the  Virginia 
line.  It  Sows  at  first  generally  northwest  and 
then  southwest  through  southern  Kentucky  and 
enters  Tennessee  in  long.  85°  30"  west.  It  then 
flows,  in  a  very  tortuous  course,  southwest, 
west  and  then  generally  twrthwest,  through 
northern  Tennessee,  re-entering  Kentudy 
nearly  at  88°  west.  From  this  ptunt  it  approxi- 
mately parallels  the  Tennessee  River,  to  Hs  coa- 
AtKDce  widi  the  Ohio  River  at  Southland,  about 
12  miles  east  of  Paducah,  Ky.  Its  total  length 
ia  688  miles,  and  its  basin  area  is  about  ia,O0O 
square  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to 
^fasIIviUe,  193  miles,  and  for  vessels  of  three- 
feet  drauB^t  325  miles  farther,  to  Bumside,  Kjr., 
vfaich  is  commonly  considered  the  head  of  navi- 
gation. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD,  The,  or  QREAT 
NATIONAL  PIKE,  origuially,  a  road  planned 
from  the  Maryland  frontier  at  Cumberland, 
Md.,  to  connect  with  the  State  roads  and  run  to 
Saint  Louis  (then  just  fallen  into  United  States 
hands  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase) ;  to  open  up 
the  West  to  immigrants,  and  provide  for  mili- 
tary and  iMStal  transportation.  It  was  to  be 
built  at  national  expense  from  the  sales  of  pnb- 
Vk  lands,  as  a  fair  counterpoise  to  the  seaboard 
States'  ability  to  pay  their  expenses  by  levying 
customs  duties;  and  pushed  forward  by  sections 
as  settlement  advanced.  Henry  Gay  was  its 
most  conspicuous  projector  and  advocate,  and 
a  tnoatmiein  to  commemorate  his  services  to  it 


bu  been  erected  on  its  course  near  Wheeliiw, 
W.  Va.  The  bill  for  the  first  section  passed 
Congress,  29  March  1806 ;  it  authorized  the 
President  (JeSenon)  to  appoint  three  com- 
misMoners  to  lay  out  the  road  from  Cumber- 
land to  the  Ohio  River  (Wheeling),  and  ap- 
propriated $30^000  for  expenses.  At  the  same 
time  another  was  passed  to  lay  out  one  throu^ 
Georgia,  on  the  New  Orleans  route;  and  others 
followed  in  swift  succession  for  two  decades. 
This  policy  of  roads,  soon  supplemented  by 
canals,  be<mme  the  great  battle-ground  for  the 
stricl-coRstruction  party,  who  fought  the  whde 
p<^i<7  of  internal  improvements  as  unconsti- 
tutional; and  the  Cumberland  Road  with  its 
constant  call  for  improvemaita  and  repairs 
aroused  ever  fresh  resistance.  Anally  in  1622, 
Uonroe,  althou^  he  had  signed  two  annual 
bills  of  the  kind,  vetoed  a  third;  and  for  the 
time  the  improvements  and  new  roads  came 
to  a  standstill.  Witt  John  QuiiKV  Adams,  who 
was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  Cla^s  policy,  as 
with  every  other  to  increase  the  national  wealth 
and  power,  the  system  started  up  afresh;  and 
the  Cumberland  Road  was  pushed  forward 
through  Ohio  and  Indiana.  On  the  accession 
of  Jackson,  a  strici-cuistnictionist,  the  vetoes 
began  and  the  roads  stopped;  with  Van  Buren 
the  latter  commenced  again,  and  by  1840  the 
road  had  advanced  to  Vandalia,  III.  By  this 
time  the  railroads  had  become  so  decisively  the 
coming  transportation  system  that  no  more  was 
buih;  the  last  act  in  its  favor  was  passed  ^ 
May  1838.  It  was  admhably  constructed,  mac- 
adamized, with  stone  bridges  and  iron  mile- 
posts  and  toll-gates;  and  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended on  it  by  the  United  States  was  |6321,- 
24&  The  name  'Cumberland  Road*  in  current 
use  was  extended  to  take  in  the  sectioo  from 
Cumberland  through  Frederick  to  Baltimore, 
built  largely  by  Maryland  banks,  which  Were 
rechartered  in  1816  on  condition  of  com- 
pleting it.  It  was  a  most  profitable  specu- 
lation, the  tolls  yielding  them  sometimes  as  bi^ 
as  20  per  cent,  thou^  finally  sinking  to  2  or  3 
per  cent  The  portion  built  by  the  national 
^veniment  was  acquired  in  1^8  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Allegany  and  Garrett,  which  made  it  a 
free  road.  The  whole  road  from  Baltimore  to 
Vandalia  is  about  800  miles  long.  Consult  Hul- 
bert,  'The  Cumberland  Road'  (1903) :  RideinK 
'The  Old  National' Pike>  {Harper's  Magamne. 
Vol,  LIX,  1879). 

CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY,  coedu- 
cational institution  located  at  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
It  was  first  opened  to  students  in  September 

1842,  and  a  charter  was  procured  in  December 

1843.  As  at  first  organized,  the  Utiiversity  was 
composed  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  a 
Preparatory  School.  The  Law  School  was 
opened  in  1847.  Its  growth  from  the  start  was 
remartnUe,  and  in  1858  it  was  considered  the 
second  in  siie  among  the  law  schools  of  the 
country.  The  Theological  School  was  estab- 
lished in  1852,  bat  was  discontinued  in  1909. 
The  School  of  Engineering  was  established  in 
1852,  and  the  School  of  Music  in  1903.  When 
the  Civil  War  began  the  university  had  481 
students,  buildings  and  apparatus  valued  at 
f50,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $100,000.  Dur- 
ing Ihe  war  the  buildings  were  burned,  ap- 
paratus and  library  were  destroyed,  die  endow* 
ment  rendered  worthless.    In  January  1866^  (be 
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University  was  reopened  without  building  en- 
dowment or  apparatus.  Since  that  time  it  has 
had  a  steady  growth ;  its  buildings  are  laree  and 
commodious;  its  libraries,  geneial  and  depart- 
mental, number  20,000  volumes.  Since  1897  it 
has  been  a  coeducational  institution.  The  total 
enrolment  in  1915  was  416  students,  and  there 
were  28  instructors.  The  buildings  and  land  o£ 
the  university  together  with  furnishings  and 
equipment  are  v^ed  at  $247,000  and  the  pro- 
ductive endowment  is  ^0,000.  The  institution 
is    under    the    aujpices    of    the    Presbyterian 

CUMBRIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of 
mountains,  England,  occupying  part  of  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and 
North  Lancashire,  about'  37  miles  long  and  35 
miles  broad.  The  mountains  rise  with  steep  ac- 
clivities, enclosing  in  some  parts  narrow  but 
well-cultivated  valleys,  vrith  numerous  pic- 
turesque lakes,  this  being  the  English  'Lake 
0>untry,"  so  much  frequented  by  tourists. 
There  are  25  mountain  tops  upward  of  1,500 
feet  high,  the  highest  being  Scafell  Pike,  whidi 
measures  3,210  feet  and  is  the  loftiest  peak  in 
England.  The  deep  valleys  between  the  moun- 
tains contain  14  lakes,  1  to  10  miles  long.  The 
largest  is  Windermere.  Many  eminent  per- 
sons have  lived  in  this  district  among  them 
Wordsworth,  Soutfaey,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey, 
Aniold  and  Harriet  Martineau.  The  heavy 
rainfall  of  the  region  is  utilized  by  the  con- 
version of  one  of  the  lakes  Thirtmere,  into  a 
reservoir  for  the  water  supply  of  Manchester. 

CUMIN,  kiiraln,  OU  of,  the  expressed 
product  of  a  long-known  umbelliferous  plant, 
grown  in  Egypt  and  Ethiotna,  and  largdy  culti- 
vated in  Sicily  and  Malta,  whence  it  is  brought 
to  this  country.  Cumin  seeds,  when  distilled 
with  water,  yield  a  pate-yellow  limpid  oil  of  dis- 
agreeable odor  and  harsh  taste,  consisting  of  an 
ou  called  cuminol,  hydride  of  cumyl,  or  cuminic 
aldehyde  (ChHuO),  and  cymene  or  cymol 
(ChHh).  Cymene  is  methyl-isopropyl  beniol. 
Cuminol  and  cyntol  can  only  be  partially 
separated  by  distillation,  cymol  being  the  more 
volatile,  but  cuminol  is  belter  removed  by  caus- 
ing it  to  combine  with  hydropotassic  sulphite. 
When  pure,  cuminol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  lighter 
than  water,  boiling  about  446°  F.  The  other 
constituent,  cymol  (GiHu),  is  a  colorless, 
strongly  refracting,  lemon-smelling  fluid,  which 


in  alcohol,  ether  and  oils, 

CUMINUM,  cu'fflin-iim  the  fruit  of  Cu^ 
mimim  eyminitm,  an  umbelliferous  plant  closely 
related  to  caraway,  with  which  it  is  allied  in 
properties  and  uses.    See  Cumin,  On.  of. 

CUMMING,  Alfred,  American  territorial 
governor;  b.  Augusta,  Ga.,  1802;  d.  1873. 
When  the  Mormons  under  Brigham  Young  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  Federal  government, 
President  Buchanan,  in  1S57,  sent  Cumming  to 
Utah  as  governor  with  a  force  of  2,500  men. 
He  at  once  declared  the  territory  to  be  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  to  which  Young  replied  by  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  army  to  enter  the 
territoiv.  It  was  not  until  1858  that  Cumming 
regularly  assumed  oflice,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  troops  for  nearly  t«ro  years. 
«-'__^_^.^:-..s.    t...ij     «u.    »»..ia:.»    h..a:i     1QA1       c-^ 


CUHHINGS,  AiBKM  J»r,  Americaii  jour- 

list:   b.    ConkUng,   N.   Y.,    15   May   1841;    d. 

Bakimore,  Md..  2  May  1902.    At  the  ^e  of  12 


he  entered  a  printing  office  as  an  appren&e,  and 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  had  set  type  in 
nearly  eveiy  Slate  in  the  Union.  He  was  with 
Walker  in  the  last  invasion  of  Nicaragua; 
was  a  sergeant-major  in  the  26th  New  Jerser 
Infantry  during  the  Civil  War;  and  received 
the  congressional  medal  of  honor  for  gallantry 
on  the  battkfield.  In  1863  be  entered  the 
service  of  the  New  York  Tribtttie  under  Gree- 
ley, and  later  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Express  and  the  Sun  successively.  From  1887 
until  his  death  he  was  a  Democratic  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  New  York  city  districts. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  letters,  which 
attracted  much  attention,  written  from  Florid 
and  California  to  the  Sun,  over  the  signature 
•Ziska.» 

CUMMINGS,  CbarlM  Amoa,  American 
architect :  b.  Boston.  %  June  1833 ;  d.  1905.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Boston  sdiools  aad  at  the 
Rensselaer  Polj^echnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y, 
and  till  his  retirement  practised  his  profession 
in  his  native  city.  He  published  a  valuable 
'History  of  Architecture  in  Italy  from  the  Time 
of  Constantine  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Renais- 
sance' (1901),  and  collaborated  with  W.  P.  P. 
Longfellow  (q.v.)  in  'A  Cyclopedia  of  Worics 
of  Architecture  in  Greece,  Italy  and  the  Levant* 
(1897). 

CUMMINGS,  Thomas  Seir,  American 
miniature  pamter:  b.  Bath.  England.  1804;  d. 
Hackcnsacfc.  N.  J.,  1894.  He  came  to  New  York 
early  in  life  and  studied  there  with  Henry  In- 
man.  He  painted  miniatures  in  water  color, 
and  many  of  his  sitters  were  well-known  con- 
temporanes  of  the  artist  In  1826  he  helped  to 
found  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  was  its 
treasurer  for  many  years  and  one  of  its  eariy 
vice- J) residents.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of 
its  history,  entitled  'Historic  Annals  of  the 
National  Academy  from  its  Foundation  to  1865' 
(Philadelphia  1865).  His  later  life  was  spent 
in  Gmnecticut  and  Hackcnsacfc,  N.  J. 

CUMMINS,  Albert  Baird,  American  lawyer 
and  statesman:  b.  Cannichaels,  Pa.,  IS  Feb. 
1850.  He  reoeived  an  academic  education  at 
Waynesburg,  Pa.,  was  admitted  to  bar  and  set- 
tled in  practice  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Waynesburg  College  in  1903  and  hy 
Cornell  College,  Iowa,  in  1904.  From  1896  to 
1900  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  in  1901  was  elected  governor 
of  Iowa,  in  1903  was  re-elected  and,  ^ain  for 
his  third  term  in  1906.  In  1908  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  £11  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  William  Boyd 
Allison,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  terms  1909' 
IS  and  1915-^1.  While  governor  of  Iowa  he 
made  a  thorough  study  of  matters  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions, and  to  him  was  largely  due  the  passage 
by  the  Senate  of  various  important  measures 
relating  to  trusts  and  railroads. 

CUMMINS,  George  David,  American  cler- 
gyman: b.  Kent  County,  Del.,  11   Dec.  1822;  d. 
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Va.,  Washii^^on,  D.  C,  Baltimore,  Md,  and 
Qiicago,  111.,  until  consecrated  assistant  tnsbop 
of  KentucW,  15  Nov.  186&  In  November  1873 
he  resigned  bis  office  and  withdrew  from  the 
Church,  preliminary  to  taking  steps  to  form  a 
new  sect,  "The  Reformed  Episco^l  Church,* 
of  whidi  he  was  made  the  presiding  bishop 
December  1873.  He  wa£  formally  deposed 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ministry,  24  June 
1874.  See  Refobmed  Episcopal  Church.  Con- 
sult the  ^Memoir'  by  his  wife  (New  York 
1878). 

CUMMINS,  Miria  Sosuuk,  American  nov- 
elist: b.  Salem,  Mass.,  9  April  1827;  d.  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  1  Oct.  1866.  Her  novel,  <The 
Lamplighter'  (1853)  had  enormous  success  and 
was  translated  into  foreign  languages;  it  is  still 
remembered  for  the  idyliic  charm  and  tender- 
ness of  its  first  few  oiapters,  but  tiie  rest  is 
commonplace.  Her  other  books  are  'Mabel 
Vaughn>  (1857) ;  *E1  Fureidis"  (1860)  ; 
*Haunted  Hearts*  (1863). 

CUMNOR  HALL,  a  ruined  manor  bouse 
near  Oxford,  England,  the  'Cumnor  Place*  of 
Scott's  'Kenilwortk'  Meikle's  musical  ballad 
of  'Cumnor  Hall,'  a  lament  for  Amy  Robsart, 
furnished  Scott,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  motive 
of  'Ke  nil  worth.' 

CUHONT,  ku'mou',  Franz  Valery  Marie, 
Belgian  OrienUlist;  b.  Alost,  East  Flanders,  3 
Jan.  1868.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Ghent,  Bonn,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris;  from 
1892  to  1910  he  was  professor  in  the  University 
of  Ghent,  and  from  1899  to  1912  curator  of  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Brussels.  In  1913  he  was 
made  an  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  He  waa  Hibbert  lecturer  at  Ox- 
ford in  1901  and  1906.  His  principal  works  are 
CO  the  Eastern  cults  that  took  root  tn  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era :  they 
include  'Textes  et  monuments  relatifs  aox 
myains  de  Uithra'  (1894-1901),  translated  as 
•The  Mysteries  of  Mithras'  by  McCoimack 
((Thicago  and  London  1903);  '(italogus  Codi- 
cum  Astrologorum  Grscoram*  (1896  et  leq.)  ; 
'Stadia  Fontica'  (1901—11,  widi  Anderson); 
'Les  rel^ons  oriental es  dans  le  pagamsrae 
romzin>  (1906;  2d  cd..  1909;  Eng.  trans.,  1911  >•, 
'Recherches  snr  le  Manichiisme'  (1906-]2>; 
'Astrology  and  Religion  in  Antiqui^'   (1912). 

CUMULATIVE  VOTING,  the  system  by 
which  every  voter  is  entitled  to  as  many  votes 
as  there  are  persons  to  be  elected,  and  may 
give  them  all  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute 
them  among  the  candidates,  as  be  thinks  fit 
The  practice  was  first  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  in  1870,  and  used  in  the  election  of 
school  boards,  and  later  in  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. Although  the  general  adoption  of  the 
system  has  been  urged  as  a  desirable  reform 
it  has  not  had  much  success.  The  States  of 
Illinois  and  Michigan  have  used  the  method  in 
some  elections,  and  its  legality  was  questioned. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  latter  State  deckred 
it  constitutional.    See  Mimorttt  akd  Fiopos- 

TIONAL    REPSESEin'ATIOK. 

CUNARD,  Sir  Samuel.  English  ship- 
owner: b.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  21  Nov.  1787; 
d.  London,  28  April  1865.  Becoming  early  a 
successful  merchant  and  ship-owner,  he  went  to 
Etuland  in  1838,  and  joined  with  (korge  Burns 
and  David  M'lver    in    founding    (1839)    the 


Britidi  and  North  American  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company.  The  first  passage  was  that  of 
the  BritoHxla  in  1840.  This  sm^l  venture  de- 
veloped into  the  present  great  commercial  enter- 
prise known  as  the  Cunard  line  of  ocean 
steamers  plying  between  England  and  America. 
He  was  knighted  in  1859. 

CUNAXA,  kii.-nlks'^  MesopoUmia,  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  about  60  miles  north  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  d^  of  Babylon.  Famous  in  bis- 
toiy  for  the  defeat  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  401 
&C    See  Xehophoh. 

CUNDINAMARCA,  koon-de-na-mar'-ki. 
Colombia,  a  department  once  of  extensive  area, 
but  now  reduced  with  ill-defined  boundaries  to 
about  8,046  square  miles.  It  consists  of  an  ele- 
vated plateau  transversed  by  the  eastern  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes,  and  cut  by  many  rivers. 
Its  capital  is  Bogot4,  also  the  capital  of  the 
republic  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  tobacco  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  It  is  also  rich  in  minerals 
and  good  gnuing  country.    Pop.  713,968. 

CUNDUKANGO,  kun-dQ-ran'go,  the  bark 
and  wood  of  a  vine  growinf^  in  Ecuador,  South 


e  to  be  a  specific 


America,  supposed  at  o 
for  cancer. 

CUNEIFORM  WRITINO  is  so  called  be- 
cause its  characters  consist  of  strokes  of 
the  ^ape  of  a  wedge  (Latin,  cuneus") ; 
and  for  a  like  reason  it  is  also  known 
as  arrow-headed  but  less  widely;  it  is  a 
mode  of  writing  used  in  early  times,  and 
till  the  downfall  of  the  Bab^onian  and 
Assyrian  empires,  in  tbe  region  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  in  contiguous  coun- 
tries northward  and  eastward  of  those  empires, 
as  Armenia,  Persia,  Media,  Susiana.  It  was 
an  outgrowth  of  a  primitive  hieroglyph^  most 
probably  originating  among  the  peoples  of  that 
part  of  western  Asia  and  not  derived  from 
Egypt  For  an  account  of  the  archaeological 
researches  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  see  the  arti- 
cle Babylonia,  where  the  invention  of  cunei- 
form writing  is  credited  to  the  Accadian  popu- 
lation of  Chaldiea,  from  whom  it  passea  to  a 
Semitic  people,  their  conquerors,  later  known 
as  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  Before  the  con- 
quest the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Accadians 
had  been  adapted  by  them  not  on^  to  ideo- 
graphic representation  —  representation  of  ob- 
jects or  notions,  as  the  sign  $  denotes  dollar 
or  as  in  astronomy  the  trident  ■>I'  stands  for 
the  planet  Neptune  —  but  also  to  representation 
of  sounds.  This  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
alphabetic  writing,  but  the  cuneiform  sy^item 
never  reached  that  development  and  its  hig;faest 
achievement  was  the  production  of  a  syllabary 
—  a  catalo^e  of  the  syllables  of  the  language. 
The  transition  from  the  ideographic  to  the  pho- 
netic use  was  a  long  step  toward  perfection  as 
it  immensely  simplified  the  problem  of  writing 
by  reducing  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  different  characters  the  infinity  of  emblems 
required  for  ideographic  representation.  Itwas 
as  though  a  sign,  as  1  •  originally,  let  ns 
suppose,  the  ideoeraph  for  tree,  were  made  to 
stand  for  the  syllable  ta,  to,  etc, :  tn  that  case 
all  words  beginning  with  the  syllable  ta  or  to 
would  be  represented  by  a  form  of  eigircssioii 
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The  cuneiform  writings  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Assyrian,  £a.byloniAn  and  other 
ancient  cities  o£  western  Asia  were  either  im- 
pressed with  3  s^lus  on  tablets  of  moist  clay 
then  kiln-baked  or  were  incised  with  a  chisel  on 
monuments  of  stone.  The  wedge  either  stands 
upright,  or  inclined  at  an  angle,  or  lies  hori- 
zon^, or  two  wedges  form  an  angle  coming 
together  at  their  points,  or  at  their  bases.  A 
few  examples  will  give  an  idea  of  the  maimer 
of  combinmg  them  for  the  expression  of  ideas: 

X    ^    ^    t^    <^   ^    <* 

^  v>  O  0  ♦  * 

In  its  stage  of  highest  development  the  cunei- 
form writing  was  exceedingly  complex  and 
clumsy,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  made  to  serve 
so  well  as  it  did  the  needs  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  as  a  means  of  literary  expression, 
as  the  vehicle  of  taws  and  as  a  means  of  his- 
torical recorcL  gives  strikinE  demonstration  of 
man's  invincible  effort  to  develop  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  powers.  It  was  a  ve^  simple 
thing  to  make  the  ideograph  speak  to  the  ear  as 
well  as  to  the  eye  —  to  represent,  for  example, 
the  sun  (utu)  by  an  ideograph  and  then  to 
make  that  symbol  stand  for  the  sj'llable  ut  in 
all  situations;  but  it  was  a  beginnmg,  and  out 
of  it  was  conslnicted  as  efiicient  a  mechanism 
as  was  allowed  by  the  refractoriness  of  the 
material  of  construction.  But  the  cuneiform 
writing  never  gave  any  indications  of  a  tend- 
encv  toward  an  alphabetic  system. 

The  results  of  arclueological  exploration  in 
those  countries  of  western  Asia  are  justly  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  valuable  of  modem 
historical  research.  They  put  us  in  possession 
of  much  of  the  literature  and  early  history 
of  peoples  whose  record  seemed  already  lost 
past  recovery  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus (5th  century  B.C.)  or  at  least  of  Berosus 
(3d  century  B.C.)  of  whose  writii«s  only  some 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us:  our  knowl- 


..s  drawn  mainly  or  wholly  from  those  two  his- 
torians ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  researches  of 
our  contemporanes,  we  have  with  regard  to 
many  points  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  his- 
tory fuller  and  more  authentic  information  than 
we  possess  regarding  the  lustoty  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

No  one  doctmient  of  the  thousands  that  have 
been  unearthed  in  the  course  of  those  explora- 
tions surpasses  or  even  e<;|uals  in  interest  the 
code  of  King  Khammurabi  (the  Amraphel  of 
Genesis  xiv^  9,  *King  of  Shinar*  or  Elam, 
called  also  in  the  Scripture  Shusham,  and  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  Susiana,  from  the  name 
of  the  capital  city  Susa).  This  code,  discovered 
at  the  site  of  ancient  Susa  in  1901.  afterward 
translated  by  the  Dominican  friar  Schiel,  who 
was  the  Assyriolo^st  of  Monsieur  de  Morgan's 
exploring  expedition,  and  published  in  1903  by 
order  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, is  inscribed  on  a  great  monolith  of  ^anite; 
it  dates  from  2200  B.C.  It  cooMsted  oneinally 
of  about  3,000  lines  of  writing  in  49  columns, 


five  of  which  are  effaced;  bat  the  rest  of  llie 
inscription  of  a  very  beautiful  type  is  ^1 
plainly  legible.  The  code  begins  with  a  law 
relating  to  witchcraft  or  sorcery,  and  touches 
all  grades  of  social  and  diuDestic  life,  even 
determining  the  wages  of  workmen  and  laborers 
from  the  lowest  to  the  hif^csL  Very  curious 
is  the  law  regarding  enchantments  or  sorcery. 
The  person  on  whom  the  spelt  of  enchantment 
has  been  laid  must  plunge  into  the  Euphrates: 
if  he  sinks  and  drowns,  his  house  goes  to  the  I 

sorcerer;  but  if  he  floats  the  sorcerer  forfeits  | 

his  life  and  his  bouse.  Proof  of  the  general 
use  of  writing  in  Khammurabi's  domimons  is  ' 

seen  in  the  requirement  of  written  testimony 
in  lawsuits  and  in  business  transactions.  The 
code  commands  that  land  be  kept  in  cultiva- 
tion; uncultivated  and  unimproved  land  is 
taxed  at  the  same  rale  as  neighboring  cultivated 
land.  The  farmer  whose  crop  is  seriously  dam- 
aged by  storm  is  excused  from  paying  interest 
on  money  loaned  him.  He  through  whose  neg- 
lect the  irrigation  canals  and  ditches  cause 
damages  must  make  good  the  loss.  The  wine- 
shop keeper  —  usual^,  it  would  appear,  a 
woman  —  is  required  to  'seize  and  drive  to  the 

Slace*  riotous  persons  who  resort  to  her  place: 
ling  to  do  this  she  incurs  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  defamer  of  an  honest  woman,  be 
she  wife  or  'votary,'  is  to  be  branded  on  the 
forehead.  A  man  was  permitted  to  divorce  his 
childless  wife.  If  a  man  divorces  his  wife 
without  cause  he  must  allow  her  alimony  and 
custody  of  her  children,  also  a  share  m  his 
estate  equal  to  a  son's  portion.  Here  are  s<mie 
points  at  which  Khammurabi's  code  touches 
matters  which  were  afterward  made  the  subject 
of  Hebrew  legislation.  Says  the  Elamite  king: 
'If  a  man  strike  another  in  a  quarrel  and  cause 
him  a  wound  and  he  shall  swear  <I  did  not 
strike  him  knowingly)  he  shall  answer  for  the 
doctor,*  The  Hebrew  law  (Deut  xxi,  19)  pre- 
acribes  as  penally  for  one  who  smites  another 
with  stone  or  nst  so  that  the  injured  man 
keepeth  his  bed,  that  the  smiter  shall  'pay  for 
the  loss  of  his  time  and  shall  cause  him  to  be 
thoroughlv  healed.'  The  Hebrew  law  punished 
with  death  'him  that  smiteth  his  father  or  his 
mother*;  the  punishment  decreed  by  Kham- 
murabi for  the  >ame  ofiense  was  loss  of  the 
hands. 

The  word  'cuneiform'  is  traced  first  to 
Thomas  Hyde  in  1700,  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford,  and  has  passed  into  most  modem  lan- 
guages. It  is  called  Krilschrift  or  wed^ 
script,  by  the  Germans,  and  Mtsmari  or  nail- 
writing  by  the  Arabs. 

CUNBNB,  koo-nS'nJ!,  a  river  of  South 
Africa,  rising  in  about  lat  13*  S.  and  entering 
the  Atlantic  m  lat  17°  20*  S.  It  flows  at  first 
in  a  southerlj^  direction  and  afterward  in  a 
westerly  direction.  In  its  lower  course  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Portuguese  and  Ger- 
man territories  in  that  region.  At  the  mouth 
are  sandbanks,  and  father  up  several  cataracts. 

CUNLIFPE,  John  William,  American 
educator:  b.  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England,  20 
Jan,  185S.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  London  and  at  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
He  taught  English  literature  at  McGill  Univer- 
i\ty_.  Montreal,  from  1899  to  1906,  at  Columlwa 
University  in  1906,  and  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  until  1912.     He  then  became  pro- 
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fcsEor  of  English  and  associate  director  of  tbe 
school  of  journalism,  Columbia  University,  He 
wrote  'The  Influence  of  Seneca  on  Elizabethan 
Drama'  (1907);  edited  Gascoigtie's  'Supposes 
and  Jocasta*  (1906),  and  a  complete  edition 
of  GascolKHe  (1907-10;  in  'Cambridge  English 
Cassics').  3na  'Eastward  Hoe'  in  volume  11 
of  Gayl^s  'Representative  Eaglish  Comedies' 
(I9I3)  :  and  contributed  to  volumes  III  and  V 
of  the  'Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture' or  'A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  Gaa- 
coigne,  and  early  tragedy.  Other  wortcs  are 
'Wiiiing  of  Today'  (1915)  and  'Poems  of  the 
Great  War'  (1917).  He  is  joint  editor  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Warner  Cibrary  (1917- 
18),  and  contributes  to  philological  journals. 

CUNLIFFB-OWBN,  (Philip)  Frederick, 
American  editor,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Philip 
CunlifTe-Owen,  K.C.B. :  b.  London,  England, 
30  Jan.  1855.  Since  1889  he  has  been  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Tnbune;  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Pil^ms'  Society  of  America, 
and  director  of  Saint  George's  Society,  New 
York.  He  is  grand  officer  (with  star)  of  the 
Order  of  Charles  III  of  Spain;  Osmanieh,  Tar- 
key  :  and  commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy;  commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  France,  and  of  Orange-Nassau,  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,    He  is  a  contributor 


GUNNER,  or  CHOaSBT  iTantogolabrtu 
adspersus'),  one  of  the  commonest  of  shore 
fishes  on  rocky  ledges  along  the  New  England 
coast,  ajid  found  from  Virginia  to  Newfound- 
land. It  rarely  attains  a  length  of  one  foot,  and 
is  of  a  brownish-blue  color  with  yellowish  reflec- 
tions; the  teeth  are  strong  and  sharp.  Although 
an  excellent  panfish  and  a  great  favorite  with 
tbe  boy  anj^er,  its  great  numbers  and  its  bold- 
ness render  it  a  great  pest  to  the  professional 
fisherman,  whose  bait  if  continoally  strips  from 
the  hooks. 

CUHNINGHAH,  Allan,  Scottish  ^et  and 
miscellaneous  writer :  b.  Keir,  Dumfriesshire, 
7  Dec.  1784;  d.  London,  30  Oct.  1842.  When 
a  youth  he  served  as  an  apprentice  to  a  stone- 
mason. His  spare  time  was  given  to  song  and 
the  collection  of  traditions.  In  1810  he  con- 
tributed to  R.  H.  Cromek's  'Remains  of  Niths- 
dale  and  Galloway  Song.*  The  ballads  in  these 
collections,  though  purporting  to  be  ancient 
popular  songs,  were  Cunningham's  own  com- 
positions. Later  he  became  a  reporter  in  Lon- 
don, and  wrote  'Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,'  a 
dramatic  poem,  and  'Lord  Roldan'  and  'Paul 
Jones,'  interesting  but  rather  theatrical  ro- 
mances. He  became  one  of  the  best-known 
writers  for  the  London  Magazine.  He  subse- 
quently obtained  a  situation  in  Chantrey's  studio 
as  foreman,  or  confidential  manager,  and  this 
ofiice  he  held  till  the  sculptor's  death.  Other 
works  are  ^Traditional  Tales  of  the  Peasantry' 
(1822)  ;  'The  Songs  of  Scotland  Ancient  and 
Modem'  (1825);  <Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects'  (1829-33). 
He  will  he  longest  remembered  for  his  song,  'A 
Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea.'  Consult  Hogg, 
'Life'  with  selections  from  works  (London 
1875). 


theoIogy*in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  was  ordained 
priest  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1865.  He  was 
pastor  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan..  1865-68;  Lawrence 
1868-76:  Topeka  1876-82;  rector  of  Leaven- 
worth Cathedral  1882-98,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Concordia,  ICan.,  21  Sept.  1898. 

CUNNIMGHAME^GRAHAH,  Robert 
Bontine,  Scottish  writer:  b.  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  North  Lanarkshire  as  a  Socialist, 
1886-92.  He  has  published  'Father  Archangel 
of  Scotland  and  other  Essays'  (1896) ;  'Journey 
in  Morocco'  (1898)  ;  'Thirteen  Stones'  (1900) ; 
'A  Vanished  Arcadia'  (1901)  ;  'HemandD  de 
Soto'  (1903) ;  'His  People'  (1906)  ;  'A  Hatch- 
raent>  (1913)  ;  'Ufe  of  Bomal  Diaz  del  Cas- 
tillo'   (1915);   'Brought  Forward'    (1917). 


travelers  I.  and  A.  Cunningham.  The  species 
C.  sineriiii  is  a  tall  and  handsome  tree,  native 
of  China  and  Cochin-China,  with  leathery  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Araucaria 
(q.v,).  It  is  too  tender  (or  the  ordinary  tem- 
perate climate,  but  is  used  in  favorable  localities 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  though  never  seen  in  its 
full  beauty  except  in  its  native  country,  as  the 
transplanted  specimens  must  be  small  enou^ 
to  be  protected  from  the  slightest  frost.  It  is 
therefore  known  generally  as  a  house-plant 

CUORE,  ku-6're,  'a  book  for  boys,°  hy 
Edmondo  de  Amicis,  which,  as  he  says  in  the 
brief  preface  to  the  story,  is  dedicated  to 
the  boys  between  9  and  13  years  of  age  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  might  well  be  entitled : 
'Story  of  a.  school  year  written  by  a  third 
grade  pupil  in  an  Italian  elementary  school,* 
— oneaning  that  tbe  child  noted  the  incidents  and 
his  father  wrote  the  book,  conforming,  however, 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  to  the  spirit  of  his 
little  boy's  version.  The  story  which  first  ap- 
peared m  1886  had  an  extraordinary  success, 
785  editions  (of  a  thousand  each)  having  ap- 
peared up  to  1917,  a  literary  event  hitherto  un- 
paralleled in  Italy.  Moreover,  outside  of  Italy 
the  success  of  the  book  was  likewise  very  not- 
able, no  less  than  22  translations  of  it  appear- 
ing in  the  various  world  languages.  As  the 
name  Cuore  (Heart)  indicates,  the  mainspring 
of  what  is  told  of  the  daily  events  of  scho<^ 
life  or  in  the  stories  supplementing  them  has 
its  origin  in  the  noblest  and  finest  of  sentiments 
that  spring  spontaneously  from  the  heart,  re- 
vealing that  personality  toward  which  sympathy 
is  immediately  attracted  and  which  throughout 
life  possesses  a  charm  second  to  no  other.  The 
difference  between  Mantegaiia's  book  for  boys, 
'Testa'  (Head)  and  'Ciiore'  of  de  Amicis, 
both  of  which  aim  to  edify,  is  that  in  the  former, 
which  reminds  the  English  reader  of  the  *Rolla* 
books,  the  reader  is  conscious  of  the  author's 
object,  while  in  the  latter  he  is  not.  Therein  lies 
much  of  its  success.  In  'Cuore'  the  author 
extols  love  for  one  another,  fraternity,  equality 
and  solidarity,  all  steriin^  democratic  virtues, 
yet  that  in  itself  and  for  itself  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book,  as  A,  Mauritio  and  Italian 
Socialists  of  his  class  attempt  unsuccessfully  to 
prove,  implying  that  'Cuore*  is  a  work  defend- 
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ing  *e  privileges  of  tfie  humble  boui^^eois  class. 
'Cuore'  is  the  worie  of  a  sincere  patriot  upboid- 
ing  tbe  traditional  humanitarian  virtues, 

James  Geddes,  Jr. 
CUP,  Divination  by,  a  mode  of  foretelling 
events,  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
Still  surviving  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  In  the  East,  one  method 
was  to  put  small  pieces  of  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones  engraved  with  mystic  characters 
into  a  cup  of  water,  then  to  invoke  the  infernal 

g)wers,  who  replied  by  some  signs  in  the  cup. 
y  the  modem  method^  a  person'!  fortune  is 
foretold  by  the  disposition  of  the  sediment  in 
his  teacup   after   pouring   out   the   last   of   the 

CUP-AND-SAUCBR  LIMPET,  shells  of 
the  gasleropod  genera  Calyptraa  and  Crtiribit- 
lum,  so  called  from  having  in  the  middle  of  the 
inside  of  the  shell  a  cup-like  process,  the  shell 
proper  constituting  the  "saucer,"  Hipponyx  is 
another  form.     Crucibttbim  striat%m  occurs  off 

CUP-SPONGE.  The  cup-sponge  of  Tur- 
key (Spongia  adriatiea),  also  called  the  Levant 
toilet-sponge,  is  one  of  the  finest  sponges 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  of 
the  branch  Despmospongut,  See  Sponge. 
■  CUPID,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god  of 
love,  similar  to  the  Greek  Eros,  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Venus.  He  is  usually  represented 
as  a  winged  infant,  naked,  armed  witb  a  bow, 
and  a  quiver  fuU  of  arrows.  Sometimes  he  was 
represented  with  a  helmet,  a  spear  and  a  buck- 
ler, intimating  that  even  Mars  himself  owns  the 
superiority  ol  love.  His  power  was  generally 
shown  by  bis  riding  on  tbe  back  of  a  lion,  or 
on  a  dolidiin,  or  breaking  to  pieces  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  He  was  supposedly  capable  of 
all  sorts  of  mischief  and  is  so  represented  in 
modem  works  of  art.  The  'Cupid  Frescoes' 
at  Pompeii  are  among  the  best  examples  of  this 

Ejrtraiture.    Consult  Mau-Kclscy,  'Pompeii:  Its 
ife  and  Art>   (e^.  331-338,  New  York  1902). 
See  Ebos. 

CUPOLA,  in  architecture,  a  hemispherical 
semi- elliptical  roof^  built  of  stone,  timber,  metal 
or  glass.  The  ancient  cupolas  were  hemispheri-, 
cal  and  were  used  with  great  effect  by  the 
Romans.  The  greater  part  of  modern  cupolas 
are  semi-ellintical,  cut  through  their  shortest 
diameter.  Ol  ancient  cupolas,  the  finest  is  that 
of  the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon  at  Home,  erected 
under  Augustus,  and  still  perfect;  of  modem 
construction,  some  of  the  handsomest  are  those 
of  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome,  of  Saint  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, the  Hotel  des  Invaliaes,  Paris,  Santa  Maria 
da  Fiori  at  Florence,  Saint  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople and  the  national  capitol  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  term  is  also  apirfied  to  any  small 
structure  rising  above  the  roof,  not  necessarily 
spherical,  but  of  any  shape.  It  is  distinguished 
from  "dome"  in  that  it  may  be  used  either  of 
the  interior  or  exterior  structure,  generally  the 
former.  When  the  outer  roof  differs  in  shape 
from  the  inner  roof  it  is  proper  to  call  the 
latter  a  cupola. 

CUPPLES,  Samoel,  American  manufac- 
turer: b.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  13  Sept.  1831.  At 
the  JWe  of  12  he  was  employed  in  a  grocery 
Store  in  Pittsburgh,  but  removed  to  Cincinnati 
in  1846^  where  he  entered  a  woodenware  es- 


tablishment. In  18S1  he  was  sent  to  Saint  Lonii 
to  establish  a  branch  house  there,  which  as  the 
house  of  Samuel  Cupples  &  Company  became 
widely  known.  In  1883  this  was  reorganiied  as 
the  Samuel  Cupples  Woodware  Company,  of 
which  its  original  founder  is  still  president  It 
is  the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
its  trade  equaling  in  amount  that  of  all  other 
woodenware  houses  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  education  and  has 
done  very  much  to  sustain  the  school  system  of 
Missouri.  He  was  the  original  promoter  of  tbe 
Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School  and  his 
gifts  to  educational  institutions  have  amoimted 
to  several  millions.  Cupples  Station  (q.v.)  is 
one  of  his  most  beneficent  enterprises  for  the 
good  of  Saiut  Louis. 

CUPPLES  STATION,  a  railway  junction 
in  Saint  Louis  established  by  Samuel  Cupples 
(q.v.)  and  others.  An  extensive  system  of  rail- 
road warehouses  has  the  basonents  traversed  by 
railroad  tracks.  Meichants  are  thus  enaUed 
to  receive  and  rethip  goods  with  the  expense  of 
handling  them  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  ex- 
pense and  delav  of  cartage  being  eliminated 
from   the  problem.     This  vast   property  was 

Eesented  by  Samuel  Cupples  and  his  partner, 
S.  Broolangs,  to  Washington  University,  this 
institution  collecting  all  rentals  therefrom. 

CUPRITE,  kfl'-prit,  native  cuprous  oxidt 
CuiO,  It  is  the  richest  of  the  copper  ores  and 
occurs  earthy,  massive  and  granular,  and  also 
in  beautiful  isometric  crystals  which  in  the 
variety  chalcotricbite  are  elongated  into  capil- 
lary crystals.  Usually  it  is  translucent,  of  ada- 
mantine lustre  and  very  dark  cochineal- red 
color.  Its  hardness  is  3.S  to  4  and  specific 
gravity  about  6.  Among  its  many  important 
localities  are  Chessy  in  France,  Cornwall  in 
England  South  Australia  and  Chile  and  in  the 
United  States  at  Bisbee  and  Morcnci  in  Arizona. 

CURj  a  dog  of  any  kind  not  hi^ly  valued, 
and  in  tnis  way  often  particularly  appropriated 
to  dogs  of  mcH^frel  bi^eed.  Naturalists  use  the 
term  cur  as  the  common  designation  of  many 
races,  of  which  the  terrier  may  be  considered 
as  the  type. 

CURA,  koo'ra,  also  CIUDAD  DE  CURA, 
Venezuela,  city  situated  56  miles  west  of  Caracas 
and  a  short  distance  from  Lake  Valencia,  in  the 
old  state  of  Miranda  (now  separated  into  the 
states  of  Rivas,  Guarico  and  Miranda).  It  was 
founded  in  1730  by  Juan  Bolivar  y  Ville«as. 
The  site  of  Cura  is  \fiOO  feet  above  sea-level  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill;  an  extensive  valley, 
watered  by  two  streams,  outspreads  before  it. 
A  record  of  its  temperature  shows  as  the  maxi- 
mum 87°  F.;  minimum  72°;  mean  annual  79° 
F.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  llanos  of  the 
Guarico  and  the  surrounding  agricultural  and 
gracing  districts,  with  their  plantations  of 
sugarcane,  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  indi^,  etc.,  as 
weH  as  herds  of  cattle,  Cuta  is  a  tbnving  little 

flace.  It  suffered  considerably  in  the  War  of 
ndependenct  In  1900  it  was  visited  by  a 
destructive  earthquake.    Pop.  about  12,000. 

CURACAO,  koo-ra-sa'6  or  kfi'r^-s6,  Dutch 
West  Indies,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
46  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Veneruela,  be- 
tween lal.  12°  3'  and  12°  24'  N.,  and  long.  68" 
47*  and  60°  16'  W.,  stretching  northwest  to 
southeast,  36  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad; 
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capital  Wilhdmitad.  Its  surface  is  generally 
flat  except  for  the  hills  in  tlie  southwest,  whose 
hij^est  elevation  is  1,2G0  feet.  Streams  are 
few  and  the  rainfall  light.  The  chief  minerals 
are  iroD  and  copper  (but  the  mines  are  not  de- 
veloped), and  salt.  The  cocoa-paJm,  banana 
and  three  varieties  of  the  orange  —  from  one  of 
which  varieties  the  far-famed  Cura^o  liqueur 
is  made  —  grow  abundantly.  Sugar,  tobacco 
and  com  are  raised.  Curacao  was  settled  by 
the  Spaniards  early  in  the  16th  century;  it  was 
taken  in  1632  by  Uie  Dutch;  and  was  captured 
by  the  British  in  1798,  but  restored  at  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  It  was  taken  again  by  the  British 
ia  1806,  and  finally  ceded  to  Holland  at  the 
general  peace  in  1814.  The  island  of  Curasao, 
together  with  the  adjacent  Dutch  islands  of 
Bonaire,  Aruba,  a  part  of  Saint  Martin,  Saint 
Eustatins  and  Sate  form  a  s^urate  colony 
(area,  436  square  miles)  omcially  called 
Curagao,  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted 
^  a  council  of  four  members  and  a  colonial 
council  of  eight  members.  The  members  ar« 
nominated  by  the  sovereign.  Pop,  colony,  54,- 
469;  of  the  island  of  Curasao  32,585, 

CURACAO,  or  CURACOA.  The  genuine 
Dutch  liqueur  of  this  name,  so  much  esteemed 
(or  its  laste  and  aroma,  is  prepared  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  bitter  oranges  growing  in 
Cura^a,  which  ■fall  from  the  tree  before  they 
are  ripe,  and  which  have  an  extremely  persistent 
aromatic   odor  and    taste.     The   rind    of    the 


,  scraped  off,  and  the  yellow  part,  along  with 
yellow  fresh  oranges,  steeped  in  strong  alcohol 
for  24  hours.  The  liquor  is  distilled  and  recti- 
fied, about  half  being  collected,  and  this  is 
mixed  with  a  syrup  made  of  fine  white  sugar. 
To  this  is  added  a  certain  quantity  of  Curasao 
infusion,  whicli  is  a  stronger  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  ipeel  containing  sugar,  and  then  a  certain 
proportion  of  water.  The  fiuid  is  clarified  and 
allowed  to  settle.  The  finest  quality  has  a  deep 
yellow  color,  which  is  sometimes  miproved  by 
a  few  dnqts  of  tartaric  acid. 

CURARI,  koo-ril'n-,  CURARE,  OURAEI, 
etc,  an  arrow  poison  widely  used  by  the  natives 
of  South  America,  Its  exact  composition  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  certain  that  the  juice  of  some 
species  of  Strychnos  is  always  present.  No 
species  of  Strychnos  that  is  now  known,  how- 
ever, has  the  same  physiological  action  thai 
curat!  has.  Its  method  of  preparation  is  kept 
secret  and  it  is  probably  true  that  each  tribe 
has  its  own  method  of  preparing  the  poison. 
The  physiological  action  of  curari  is  unique. 
It  is  a  type  of  pure  motor  paralysant,  affecting 
"Ak  motor  end  organs  in  voluntary  muscles.  In 
death  b^  poisoning  from  curari,  the  muscles  of 
respiration  becoming  paralyzed,  asphyxia  re- 
sults- Therapeutically,  curari  is  of  secondary 
service.  Its  var^ng  composition  and  uncertain 
strcngrti  make  it  dangerous,  and  theoretically 
it  would  be  indicated  only  in  motor  disordcrsof 
the  voluntary  muscles  such  as  convulsive  tics, 
torticollis,  hydrophobia,  etc.  In  the  treatment 
of   poisoning,  artificial  respiration  is  the  best 

CURASSOW,  ku-ras'o,  a  bird  of  the  sub- 
familv  CracauB  and  family  CracidtB  of  ihe 
Gallijormei,  related  to  the  guan  (Q-v.)  and 
mound-bird  (q.v,).  The  name  is  derived 
from     the    supposed    origin    of    those     first 


known  to  Europeans  from  the  island 
of  Curagao.  The  curassows  are  exclusively 
birds  of  tropical  America  and  are  especially 
abundant  in  tht  forests  east  of  the  Andes,  They 
are  targe,  sometimes  equaling'  the  turkey  in  siz^ 
with  handsome  plumage  and  in  some  varieties 
crested  head.  Usually  the  trachea  of  the  males 
forms -a  loop  within  the  sternum,  as  in  certain 
cranes,  and  this  renders  possible  the  clear  ring- 
ing voices  of  these  birds.  They  are  chiefly 
arboreal,  but  also  scratch  on  the  ground'  for 
their  food,  which  consists  largely  of  nuts,  ber- 
ries and  tender  leaves.  Most  species  also  nest 
in  trees  and,  as  the  young  are  precocious,  a 
curious  sight  is  presented  uy  their  scrambling 
among  the  branches  while  still  in  the  down. 
Being  highly  priied  for  food,  some  of  the 
species  have  been  domesticated  The  genus 
Crax  has  a  soft  cere  and  crested  head;  there  are 
about  10  species  in  Central  and  South  America. 
The  Notkocrax  has  no  cere,  and  the  lores,  or 
spaces  between  the  eyes  and  beak,  are  naked. 
Mitua  is  similar,  but  the  lores  are  feathered; 
M.  tiUiu  is  a  beautiful  bluC'black  species  of 
Brazil  and  adjoining  countries  to  the  north. 
Pauxis  contains  the  well-known  P.  galeala  of 
xool<%ical  gardens,  in  which  the  frontal  region 
of  the  head  bears  a  large,  deep'blue  knob.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  extreme  northern  parts  of 
South  America.  Interesting  accounts  of  these 
birds  will  be  found  in  Bates,  'Naturalist  on  the 
River  Amaion>  (1863). 

CURB,  a  disease  in  horses  consisting  of 
strain  of  the  straight  ligament  which  runs  down 
the  back  of  the  hock.  It  is  most  common  in 
animals  with  straight  small  hocks  and  sickle 
bams.  Like  other  strains  it  occurs  from  sudden 
and  violent  exertion,  often  proceeding  in  the 
lighter  breeds  from  leaping  or  galloping  in 
hiavy  ground,  and  in  the  neavier,  from  die 
effort  of  keeping  back  a  load  while  going  down 
a  steep  incline.  Swelling  appears  on  the  outer 
and  back  part  of  Ihe  joint,  about  five  or  six 
inches  below  the  point  of  the  hock,  generally 
causing  lameness,  most  apparent  in  trotting,  and, 
in  slight  cases,  usually  decreases  after  the  ani- 
mal has  been  out  for  10  minutes.  Fomentations 
must  first  be  used  to  allay  the  irritation  and 
inflammation,  and  a  high -heeled  shoe  put  in. 
When  heat  and  tenderness  disappear,  cold  appli- 
cations will  be  advisable ;  after  which,  the  en- 
largement still  continuing,  a  blister  may  be 
necessary.  From  the  first  all  work  must  be  for- 
bidden. 

CURBINA.    See  Dhuufish. 

CURCULIO,  htr-k&'B-a.  an  uisect-enemy 
of  the  phun.  See  paragraph  Inseett,  Und<^ 
Fluii, 

CURCUl.IONID,ffl.  ker-kii-II-Sn^-dS,  the 
snout -bee  lies,  or  weevils  (q.v.).  One  of  the 
most  extensive  families  of  coleopterous  insects. 
They  belong  to  the  section  Phynchophora  and 
all  ttie  species  have  a  curious  snout-like  head, 

CURCUMA,  )cirTm-ian,  a  genus  of  the 
Maranlacea,  the  gingerwort  and  cardamom 
order.  The  corm  is  about  aa  thidc  as  the 
thumb,  and  is  divided  into  several  parts.  The 
leaves  which  are  about  a  foot  long  are  lanceo- 
late in  form  and  sheathing.  Curcunui  longa  M 
a  turmeric  plant,  the  tuberous  rhiaoroes  of 
which  furnish  the  substance  called  turmeric 
(q,v.).    This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  ia 
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southern  Asia  C.  autada.  a  native  of  Bengal, 
b  the  mango-jpnger,  whicR  has  qualities  resem- 
Uing  Kinger.  From  the  colorless  rhizomes  of  C. 
Intcorkiea  is  prepared  a  kind  of  arrowroot 
C.  tedoaria  yidds  a  tonic  medicine,  and  is  also 
med  as  a  food. 

CURD.    See  Cheese. 

CURES,  ku'rez,  an  andent  town  of  the 
Sabines,  25  miles  nonhea&t  of  Rome,  near  the 
Tiber,  the  birthplace  of  Titus  Tatius  and  of 
Numa,  whence  the  Romans,  after  the  people 
of  Cures  united  with  theiu,  came  to  be  called 
Quirites.  The  Lombards  destroyed  the  town 
toward  the  dose  of  the  6th  century.  It  stood 
not  far  from  the  modem  Corresi. 

CURFEW,  ker'fu,  also  CURFEU,  from 
the  French  couvrir,  to  cover,  and  fen^  fire.  The 
rii^ne  of  a  bell  at  nightfall,  originally  de- 
signecTas  a  signal  to  the  inhabitants  to  cover 
their  fires,  extinguish  lights  and  retire  to  rest. 
The  practice  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  all  probability  as  a 
tafeguard  against  fire,  but  the  Knglish  in  early 
days  r^rded  the  curfew  as  a  badge  of  servi- 
tude. Originally  the  hour  set  for  the  ringing  of 
the  curfew  bell  was  8  o'clock,  but  it  was  also 
rung  at  9  o'cl6ck.  The  bell  in  each  village  or 
community  which  tolled  the  ctufew  became 
known  as  the  curfew-bell.  In  certain  parts  of 
rural  England  the  custom  i&  still  kept  of  ring- 
ing a  bell  at  9  o'clock. 

The  curfew  bell  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  earl^  in  die  century,  but  without 
regularity  of  practice.  About  18d0  Col.  Alexan- 
der Hogeland,  who  has  been  called  "the  father 
of  the  curfew-law,"  introduced  an  ordinance 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  compelling  youths  to  absent 
themselves  from  steamboat  landings,  railroad 
stations  and  low  variety  shows.  The  curfew 
ordinance,  somewhat  changed  and  modified,  was 
adopted  in  1894  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  The  term 
curfew-law  has  since  been  given  to  all  laws 
intended  to  keep  young  people  oti  the  streets 
after  a  certain  hour,  generally  9  o'clock  at 
night  In  1894  at  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Home  Employment  Asso- 
ciation in  Indianapoli^  (he  adoption  of  curfew 
ordinances  was  urged  in  view  of  the  great 
increase  in  crime  among  children.  Since  that 
time  the  law  has  bepn  generally  enforced  in 
over  3,000  cities  and  towns  in  tfiis  country.  The 
officials  of  many  of  these  towtu  report  a  de- 
crease of  80  per  cent  in  the  arrest  of  boys  and 
young  men^  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
former  objections  to  the  curfew  have  ceased. 
In  1898,  a  concensus  of  opinion  was  taken  in 
300  towns  where  the  curfew  law  was  in  oper- 
ation and  all  reports  showed  that  there  was  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  youth  morally  and 
socially. 

The  curfew  law,  in  general  use,  provides 
that  all  children  imder  15  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  on  the  streets  at  ni^t  after  9  P.M.  in 
summer  and  8  p.m.  in  winter,  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  The 
law  has  been  endorsed  by  city  officials,  com- 
mercial associations,  school  boards  and  hoards 
of  trade  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  largely  reduced 
the  number  of  commitments  to  reform  schools 
as  is  illustrated  at  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Boonville,  Ho.  During  two  years  prior  to  the 
adoption  of   the  curfew  ordinance  at  Kansas 


G^,  Mo.,  47-  t>oy«  were  sent  to  the  reform 
school  V^lle  for  two  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  law  only  17  boys  were  committed  from 
Kansas  City,  The  ordinance  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  crime-reducer,  child  protector  and 
home  builder.  Benjamin  Harrison  called  ^e 
eurfew-Iaw,  'the  most  important  municipal  regu- 
lation for  the  protection  of  the  children  of 
American  homes,  from  the  vices  of  the  street, 
of  the  present  century.* 

CURI-CANCHA,  koo-re-kan'chi.  the  splen- 
did Temple  of  the  Sun,  built  by  the  Incas  in 
Cuzco  (q.v.),  Peru,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  church  of  San  Domingo. 

CURIA,  a  certain  pohtical  division  of  the 
Roman  people,  said  to  have  been  establi^d  Iw 
Romulus ;  also  the  place  of  assembly  for  each 
of  these  divisions.  According  to  Livy,  Romulus 
divided  Rome  into  30  curie,  and  assigned  to 
each  a  separate  place  of  meeting.  In  early 
times  only  the  members  of  the  cnris;  were  in 
possession  of  the  full  citiiensfiip  of  Rome. 
The  -curix  were  probably  territorial  divisions, 
including  groups  of  related  families.  "They  had 
political  functions  and  religious  functions  of 
various  sorts.  Consult  Botsford,  ''The  Rc^an 
Assemblies'    (New  York  1909). 

CURIA  REGIS  (Lat  "King's  Court"),  in 
English  history,  the  name  appbed  at  different 
times  to  three  distinct  judicial  bodies:  (1)  the 
feudal  assembly  of  the  tenants-in-chief ;  (2) 
the  Privy  Council,  organised  under  Henry  I; 
<3)  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  founded  in 
1178.  The  first  of  theae  bodies  constituted  the 
Magnum  Concililmi  or  'Great  Counci)  of  the 
Realm,*  and  combined  the  characters  of  the 
Saxon  wilan  and  the  Norman  feudal  court.  Its 
consent  was  necessary  for  the  imposition  of 
extraordinary  taxes  and  the  enactment  of  new 
laws;  also,  the  king  was  supposed  to  coijsult  its 
advice  on  general  questions  of  state  policy.  In 
those  days  no  distinction  was  recogniaed  be- 
tween the  various  functions  of  government  — 
legislative,  executive^  judicial,  financial,  ecclesi- 
astic or  military;  hence  all  royal  measures  of 
national    importance    were    undertaken    in   the 

Sresence  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Council. 
n  course  of  time  an  inner  council  arose,  the 
nucleus  of  which  was  provided  in  thq  royal 
household,  and  gradually  took  shape  under 
Henry  I  as  the  Curia  Regis  proper.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  wa; 


:    powers    remained    with  _  the    council,    the 


rrvised  legislation  generally,  and 
of  high  court  officials  appointed 
by  the  Crown,    It  comprised  what  may  be  re- 


garded as  the  Privy  Council,  a  bureau  of  ad- 
ministration, and  a  high  court  of  justice,  and 
in  the  course  of  centuries  gave  birth  to  all  the 
administrative  institutions  of  the  United  King- 
dom as  each  was  severed  from  the  parent 
body  and  became  an  independent  unit.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  I  the  Curia,  presided  over  by 
the  Great  fusttciar  began  to  confine  its  opera- 
tions mainly  to  judicial  work,  and  its  members 
were  called  justices,  who  sat  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  Every  baron  (lord)  of  fliis  court 
was  also  a  justice  of  the  Curia,  and  from  this 
connectioti  arose  the  system  of  judicial  circuits. 
Judicial  administration  was  extended  and  de- 
veloped by  the  Curia  until  it  became  part  of  die 
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r^nlar  jac&ial  machinery  nnder  Heuy  IL 
Up  to  that  time  the  Cwia  moved  with  the  long 
from  place  to  place  and  heM  its  sitlingn  wher- 
ever the  toyai  court  happened  to  be  located.  In 
1178,  however,  a  separate  committee  of  five 
judges  was  created  to  be  fixed  in  one  spot  and 
determine  criminal  cases,  and  is  to-day  known 
at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  separation  of 
Ae  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  the  Curia 
was  effected  by  Uagna  Charta  (1215).  The 
three  bodies  were  completely  separatea  with  a 
distioci  staff  of  Justices  for  each,  under  Hen^ 
III.  Another  ofrsboot  from  the  Curia  Regis  is 
die  Court  of  Eauity;  while  the  Court  of  Ex- 
cfaeqtier,  foimerty  the  financial  committee  of 
the  Curia  under  the  Chancellor,  is  now  part 
of  the  Stq>reme  Court  of  Judicature.  On  the 
accession  of  the  Tudors  the  Ptiv^,  Council  o( 
die  Curia  was  organized  into  the  Star  Chamber 
(1486),  a  distinctly  illegal  court  in  which  the 
king's  ministers  sat  as  judges  and  cotiducted 
tri^s  without  juries,  inflicting  torture,  mutila- 
tion, imprisonment  and  fines  contrary  to  law. 
This  unsavDiy  institution,  which  was  abolished 
in  1641,  wu  the  direct  ancestor,  strange  to  say, 
of  the  modem.  *Cabinet' 

CURIA  ROHANA,  strictly,  the  authorities 
which  adtninister  the  Papal  Pnmacy,  the  ensem- 
ble of  departments  which  assist  the  Soverei^m 
Pontiff  in  the  government  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  includes  the  tribanals.  the  offices 
of  Curia  and  the  Roman  congrcKations.  (See 
CoNCBEGATtOKS,  Rouan).  The  tnbunals  of  the 
Curia  are  three  in  number:  the  Sacred  Peoiten- 

nstolic  Segnatura. 

;  consists  of  the 


sealer,  copy- 
isi,  secreiary,  surrogaie  aua  archivist.  It  is 
formed  of  the  cardinal  penitentiary,  the  theo- 
logian, the  datary,  the  corrector,  the  sealer 
and  the  canonist,  the  secrets^  also  taking  part 
in  it,  but  without  a  vote.  The  other  members 
are  only  consulted,  the  decision  being  left  to  the 
carcfinal  penitentiaty.  The  constitution  'Sapi- 
enti  consilio*  of  Pins  X  confined  the  competency 
of  the  penitentiary  to  internal  jurisdiction,  it 
being  granted  powers  to  grant  graces  of  all 
kinds  in  all  internal  matters  —  absolutions,  dis* 
penaations,  commutations,  ratifications  in  matter 
of  impediments,  condonationa  asd  matters  of 
conscience  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  See. 

Tke  Rota  has  competence  in  all  contentioiu 
cases  that  must  come  before  die  Holy  See  and 
require  a  judicial  investigation  with  proof,  ex- 
cept the  so-called  major  cases.  It  therefore 
tries  in  the  first  instance  the  cases,  including 
criminal  cases,  which  the  Pope,  either  motu  pro- 
pria or  at  the  request  of  the  contesting  parties, 
calls  up  for  his  own  judgment  and  commits  to 
the  Rota.  It  decides  these  cases  even  in  the 
second  or  third  instance.  It  is  also  the  court  of 
appeal  for  cases  already  tried  judicially  in 
episcopal  tribunals  of  first  instance.  It  also 
decides  in  the  last  instance  cases  tried  by  any 
inferior  tribunal  of  second  or  further  instance. 
The  Rota  is  composed  of  the  auditors,  ranking 
as  prelates,  appointed  by  the  Pope;  they  must 
hold  a  doctorate  in  theology  or  canon  law  and 
e  aiitomaticaT!y  retired  on  attaining  the  age  of 


Other  officers  are  a  promotor  of  justice,  de- 


fender of  the  bond  in  tnatrimonial  cases,  and  in 
cases  relating  to  religious  ordination,  three 
Botarie^  selected  by  the  college  of  auditors. 
The  auditors  dedde  by  a  majority  vote  and  the 
sentence  not  only  gives  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  but  the  reasons  therefor. 

The  Apottolie    Segnatura   consists   of    six 
cardinals,  appointed  by  the  Pope,  one  of  whom 

.      _ _.      r*^ 

promulgated  by  Pius  X  the 
Segnatura  b  a  genuine  tribunal,  with  jurisdic- 
tion in  four  kinds  of  cases,  namely:  accusations 
of  suspicions  against  an  auditor  of  the  Rota; 
accusaticMis  of  a  violation  of  secrecy  by  an 
auditor  of  the  Rota;  appeals  against  a  sentence 
of  the  Rota;  and  petitions  for  the  nuUiiication 
of  a  decision  of  the  Rota  that  has  alreajy 
become  res  judicata.  Special  commissions  are 
also  given  this  tribunal  from  lime  to  time  by 
die  Holy  Father. 

The  officers  of  Curia  are  five  in  number: 
The  Secretariate  of  State.;  the  Apostolic  Chan- 


The  Cardinai  Secretary  of  Slate  is  the  ex- 
dtKive  channel  through  which  must  pass  all 
ccanmimications  carried  on  between  the  Hobr 
See  and  foreign  powers.  He  is  the  Pope  s 
prime  minister  —  not  of  course  in  the  sense 
which  the  word  bears  in  countries  where  the 
Minister  is  more  powerful  tliaa  the  sovereign, 
so  that  the  formers  "advice*  overrides  the  tat- 
ter's initiative  — but  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  a  faithful  agent  executing  the  intentions 
of  his  master,  whom  he  serves  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  He  carries  on  the  negotiations,  in 
which  the  Ponti£F  is  perpetually  engaged,  which 
hare  for  their  object  to  secure  the  liberties, 
extend  the  limits  and  promote  the  welfare  oi 
the  Charch.  Under  him  are  placed  the  nuncios 
and  other  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  to  him  they  make  their  reports.  The  officials 
under  him  consist  of  several  MinufotiJi,  writers 
in  cipher,  an  archivist,  subarchivist,  etc.  Being 
in  close  and  permanent  relations  with  the  Pope 
he  represents  the  principle  of  the  Pontifical  Gov- 
ernment ;  his  influence  is  consequently  felt  in 
all  ways  in  acts  emanating  directly  from  the. 
Pope;  he  directs  all  important  political  meas- 
ures, puts  in  force  the  decisions  relative  to  the 
other  organic  institutions  of  the  Church,  and 
transmits  the  instructions  by  which  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Curia  are  guide d. 

The  Aposloiic  Chancery  takes  its  name  from 
civil  law  and  from  the  imperial  chanceries,  and 
in  its  essence  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  Since 
the  Constitution  of  Pius  X  it  has  been  reduced 
to  a  forwarding  office  (V^cio  di  Spedizione) 
with  a  small  personnel.  It  comprises  the  cardi- 
nal who  presides,  the  regent,  the  college  of 
apostolic  ^rothonotaries,  a  notary,  secretary 
and  archivist,  a  protocoltst  and  four  amanu- 
ertses.  At  present  the  Chancery  is  charged  only 
with  the  expedition  of  bulls  for  consistonal 
benefices,  the  establishment  of  new  dioceses  and 
new  chapters  and  other  important  affairs  of  the 
Church. 

The  Dataria  consists  of  a  cardinal  and 
datary,  sub-datary,  cashier,  reviser,  and  writer 
of  bulls,  and  minor  offidals.  Formerly  the 
Dataria  was  commissioned  to  grant  many  painl 
indults  and  graces,  but  since  1908  has  only  to 
investigate  Ac  fitness  of  candidates  for  coa- 
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siitorial  beneficee,  «4idi  are  reserved  to  the 
Holy  See,  to  write  and  to  dispatch  the  Apostolic 
letters  for  the  coljalion  of  those  benefices,  to 
dispense  from  the  conditions  required  in  regard 
to  them  and  to  provide  for  the  pensions  or 
for  the  execution  of  the  charges  impoged  by  the 
Pope  when  conferring  those  benefices. 

The  Apostolic  Camera  administers  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Holy  See  during  a  vacancy  of  the 
latter.  The  cardinal-came rlengo  presides  over 
the  Camera  and  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Constitution  <Vacante  sede  apostolica'  of  25 
Dec.  1906. 

The  Secretariate  of  Briefs  consists  of  the 
secretary  and  two  ofiice  assistants.  The  secre- 
tary is  a  prelate  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the 
Pontifical  briefs  addressed  to  emperors,  kings, 
civil  princes  or  other  exalted  personaxes.  He 
also  prepares  the  allocutions  which  ue  Pope 
pronounces  at  Consistories,  and  the  Encyclicals 
or  apostolic  letters  addressed  to  the  bishops  and 
to  the  faithful 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Curia  comprises 
certain  commissions  of  cardinals,  such  as  the 
commissions  for  biblical  studies,  for  historical 
studies,  for  the  administration  of  the  funds  of 
the  Holy  See  or  of  the  Feterspence,  for  the 
codification  of  the  canon  law,  etc.;  also  the 
Pontifical  Family.  (SeeCoNtaECATiONS,  RouAir; 
Papacy;  Rota  Romana).  Consult  Haslrins, 
'The  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Papal  Peni- 
tentiary' (in  American  Journal  of  Theology, 
LIX,  1905)  ;  Chonet,  'La  sacred  pinitencene 
Apostoliqne'  (Lyons  1904)  ;  Chiari,  'Memoria 
giuridico-storica  sulla  Dataria  Cancellaria' 
(Rome  1900)  ;  Trombetta,  'De  juribus  el  privi- 
Iwis  prtelatorum  Romame  Curix'  (Sorrento 
1906).  A  jgood  popular  accoulit  is  that  by 
Benedetto  Oietti  in  'The  Catholic  Encydo- 
pedia>  (Vol.  XIII,  New  York  !9i2). 

John  B.  McDonnell, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  .i^wuTtctHM. 

CURIATII.     See  Hobath. 

CURIC6,  koo-re-ko',  Chile,  a  province  ly- 
ing between  Colchagua  and  Talca.  Area  2,915 
Suare  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  departments 
Curieo  and  Vichiquen,  Its  capital  city,  also 
called  Curic6,  has  two  commercial  banks,  sev 
'era!  tanneries  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments. It  is  114  miles  south  of  Santiago,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade  with  Argentina  through  the 
Planch6n  Pass.  It  was  settled  in  1743,  though 
not  on  its  present  site.  The  port  of  Llico  is  on 
the  Lake  of  Vichiquen.  Numerous  irrigating 
canals  are  derived  irom  the  Teno  and  Lontue, 
which  unite  to  form  the  Mataquilo  River. 
Cereals,  vegetables  wine,  cattle,  timber  and 
fruils  are  among_  tne  products ;  there  are  also 
a  few  copper,  silver  and  gold  mines  in  the 
Cordillera  and  the  coast  range  of  hills,  and  the 
annual  output  of  salt  from  the  estuaries  of  the 
lakes  of  Vichiquen,  Boyeruca  and  Bucalemu 
exceeds  25,000  tons.  The  State  Central  Railroad 
crosses  the  province.  Pop.  (province)  108,120; 
(city)  18,315. 

CURIE,  ku-re',  Pierre  and  Uarie,  distin- 
guished physicists,  the  former  French  and  the 
btter  Polish,  of  whom  a  writer  in  the  Scientific 
American  has  said  that  "they  afford  an  example 
6f  a  most  interesting  collaboration,  since  it  con- 
cerns a  husband  and  wife,  both  of  high  sclen- 
ts attainments,  who  aided  one  another  with 


their  efiorts  and  knowledge  in  the  arduoos  path 
that  finallv  led  to  the  production  of  pure  ra- 
dium.* M.  Curie  was  bom  in  1859;  d.  Paris, 
19  April  1906,  and  at  die  age  of  20  years  began 
to  make  independent  scientific  researches.  In 
1895  he  received  his  appointment  as  professor 
of  (ihysics  and  chemistiy,  having  discharged  the 
duties  of  chef  de  travaux  up  to  that  time :  and 
(be  future  husband  and  wife  met  as  teacher  and 
pupil.  Marie  SUodowska  (bom  at  Warsaw, 
November  1863)  completed  the  usual  course  of 
itudy  at  the  Warsaw  gynuiasium  about  1""' 


and  obtained  a  licentiate's  degree  in  the  mathe- 


fore  M.  Pi«n«  Curie  married  her  she  had  be- 
come instructor  in  physics  at  the  hi^  school 
of  S^res.  She  entered  the  path  marked  out  by 
her  husband,  and  together  tn^  continued  their 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school  of 
^^ics  and  cbemistiy.  Toward  the  end  of 
1896  Professor  and  Mmc.  Curie  positively  con- 
firmed what  tluy  had  previously  announced  with 


respect  to  a  new  and  strongly  radioactive  sub- 
stance derived  from  pitchblende.  In  the  first 
place  they  found  an  element  to  which  &ey  gave 


.    .    polonium;   then  their  collabora    . 

was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  radium 
((^.T.).  In  1903  they  were  awaroed  the  Nobel 
prize  in  physics  Jointly  w>Ui  A.  H.  Becquerel 
(q.v.).  In  1904  M.  Curie  was  made  professor 
of  physics  at  the  Sorbonne  and  in  1905  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France.  His  memoirs 
were  published  mostly  in  the  'Comptes  rendus' 
of  the  French  Academy.  In  190S  Mmc  Curie 
was  appointed  chief  professor  of  physics  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  In  1910  she  was  awarded 
the  Albert  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
(England),  and  in  1911  she  received  the  Nobel 
prize  for  chemistry.  She  wrote  'Recherches 
sur  les  propriit^  magnitiques  des  aciers 
trempis'  and  'Recherches  sur  les  substances 
radioactives>  (Eng.  trans.,  2d  ed-,  New  York 
1904). 

CURIO  (climwd  from  cvriotity),  term  still 
popularly  used,  tliou^  somewhat  obsolete,  to 
describe  any  land  of  object  of  curiosity,  espe- 
cially such  as  would  belong  to  cabinet  col- 
lections, on  account  of  antiquity,  rarity  or 
intrinsic  interest,  in  such  domains  as  pottery, 
porcelain,  enamels,  metal  work,  ivories,  wood 
ciiTving,  arms,  clocks,  fans,  watches,  snuff- 
boxes, musical  instruments  and  the  like. 

CURITIBA,  koo-rfi-tf'-ba,  Brazil,  the  cajM- 
tal  of  the  state  of  Parani,  situated  on  a  plateau 
3,000  feet  above  sea-leveL  It  is  about  80  miles 
west  of  the  port  of  Paranagua.  A  railroad 
built  in  188S  connects  the  city  with  the  ocean. 
A  line  of  steamships  running  directly  between 
Paranagv^  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  state.  It  manufactures  coarse 
woolens  and  has  considerable  trade  .in  matf  and 
exports  corn  beef  and  tobacco.  Pop.  about 
10.000. 

CURLEW,  kirlfl,  shore  birds  of  the  genus 
Numettiui,  belonging  to  the  snipe  family 
(charadriida).  In  this  genus  the  bill  is  long, 
slender  and  accurate,  and  the  toes  are  rather 
short,  thick  and  margined.  Most  of  the  species 
are  of  large  size  for  the  fanulv  and  about  15 
are  found  throughout  the  world. 
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The  long-billed  cnitew  iN.  longirottris)  is 
the  largest  species,  its  totaJ  length  sometimes 
exceeding  two  feet  It  is  found  throughout 
letnpeTalc  North  America,  but  is  rare  in  the 
New  England  States.  In  die  interior  it  is  com' 
mon  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where, 
as  well  as  in  the  south  Atlantic  States,  it  brceds,- 
laying  three  or  four  e^  on  the  ground  in 
meadows  or  prairies.  Like  other  species  its 
principal  food  consists  of  worms,  cmstaceani 
and  insects,  but  vegetable  matter  is  also  eaten. 
The  Hudsonian  curlew  {^N.  hitdsonicits)  is 
mailer,  with  the  bill  scarcely  more  than  one- 
half  as  long  and  the  color  of  a  less  rufous  tone 
than  the  lasL  It  is  more  a  bird  of  the  North, 
breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  migrating 
Uiroi^  the  United  States.  The  common  cur- 
lew, Eskimo  curlew,  or  dough-bird  of  gunnen 
(N.  borealit),  is  still  smaller,  having  a  total 
length  of  12  to  15  inches  and  a  bill  of  only  2 
or    3    inches.      This    bird    is    renurkable    for 


„_  lorthcra  latitudes,  but  winter  .  _ 
farther  south  in  tropical  America.  During  the 
migrations  it  abounds  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  the  United  States.  Consult  Elliot, 
<North  American  Shore  Birds'   <189S). 

CURLBWIS,  Mrs.  H.  R.  (Ethel  Ttntsts), 
Anglo- Australian  novelist:  b.  Doncaster,  Eng- 
land, 24  Jan.  1872.  She  was  brought  to  Aus- 
'tralia  wbtn  nine  years  of  age,  was  educated 
there  and  began  to  write  in  1890.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1896  to  H.  R.  Curlewis,  a  lawyer,  and 
sbt:  and  her  husband  live  in  Sydn^.  *Ethe1 
tSimer,*  as  she  is  known  to  the  public,  has  a 
gift  of  telling  stories  for  children  and  her  works 
are  very  popular.  But  she  does  other  work 
almost  equally  well.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  writers  of  the  Aus- 
tralian school.  Among  her  already  numerous 
pnblisbed  works  are  'Seven  Little  Australians* ; 
•The  Family  at  Misrule' ;  'The  Story  of  a 
Baby> ;  'The  Little  Duchess' ;  'The  Little  Lar- 
rakin' ;  'Miss  Bobbie'  (1897)  ;  'The  Camp  at 
Wandinong'  (1898) ;  'The  Three  Little  Maids' 
(1900);  'The  Wonder  Child'  (1901);  'Betty 
and  Company'  (1902);  'Little  Mother  Meg' 
(1904);  'White  Root  Tree'  (1505);  'In  the 
Midst  of  the  Mountain'  (1906)  ;  'The  Stolen 
Village'  (1907);  'That  Giri»  (1906);  'Fugi- 
tives from  Fortune'  (1909) ;  'Fair  Ines' 
(1910) ;  'The  Apple  of  Happiness>  (1911) ; 
*Pools  and  Happy  Havens'  (1912);  'The  Se- 
cret of  the  Sea'  (1913)  ;  'The  Flower  o'  the 
Pine'   (1914);  'Ttie  Club'    (1915). 

CURLING,  a  Scottish  game  played  on  the 
ice,  with  larffc  s.maolh  stones  of  a  hemispher- 
ical form,  with  an  iron  or  wooden  handle  at 
the  top,  which  the  players  slide  from  one  mark 
to  anbther.  The  space  within  which  the  stones 
move  is  called  the  'rink*  (32-42  yards  long 
and  10  yards  wide),  and  the  hole  or  mark  at 
each  end  the  'tee.*  The  number  of  players 
iq>ou  a  rink  is  8  or  16^8  when  the  playen 
use  2  stones  each,  weighing  not  more  than 
44  pounds  nor  less  than  32  pounds  with- 
out handles,  and  not  of  greater  circumfer- 
ence than  36  inches,  nor  of  greater  or  less 
height  than  oue-eighth  of  the  longest  diam- 
tcr,  and  16  when  they  use  1  stone  each.  The 
object  of  die  player  is  to  lay  bis  stone  as  near 
to  the  mark  as  possible,  to  guat4  that  of  his 


partner  which  has  been  well  laid  before,  or  to 
strike  o5  that  of  his  antagonist.  When  the ' 
stones  on  both  sides  have  been  all  {tlayed,  the 
stone  nearest  the  tee  counts  one,  and  if  the  sec- 


reaches  the  mark  called  *hog  score" ;  and  if  it 
passes  out  of  the  rink  it  is  discounted  also. 
One  player  on  each  side,  called  the  'skip*  takes 
chai^  of  the  sweeping  of  the  ice.  Tne  game 
is  also  played  for  individual  points,  no  part* 
ners  or  sides  being  taken.  The  stones  are  usu- 
ally polished  to  facilitate  their  speed  A  set 
of  matches  is  called  "bonspiel'  The  game  is 
a  very  old  one  of  Scottish  origin  and  very  pop- 
ular in  northern  countries.  International 
and  interstate  matches  are  played  and  trofdiies 
are  awarded  There  are  various  clubs  dei'oted 
to  the  sport,  the  oldest  being  in  Scodand  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Newfoundland,  Russia,  New 
Zealand,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States 
haw  associate  clubs.  In  1867  the  Grand  Na- 
tional  Curling  Club  was  organized  Consult 
Ramsay,  'An  Account  of  the  Game  of  Curling* 
(Edinburgh  1811);  and  Spalding's  Amutal 
Athledc  Manual. 


CURLY-GRASS, 


name  for  a 


fern  (_SchistBa  fiHiilla),  the  typical  genus  of  the 
climbing  fern  tamil^.  The  plant  is  rare,  being 
occasionally  found  in  wet  soil  in  the  pine  bar- 
rens of  New  Jersey  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
climtHne  fern  family  has  16  genera,  of  wide 
geographical  distribution,  the  two  American 
genera  being  Schizaa,  as  above,  and  Lygodittm, 
represented  by  the  Hartford  fern. 

CURRAN,  Chariea  Courtney,  American 
artist:  b.  Hartford,  Ky.,  13  Feb.  1861.  He 
studied  art  in  Qncinnati,  the  New  York  Art 
Students'  League  and  the  Academic  Julien  in 
Paris,  France,  receiving  an  honorable  mention 
ill  the  Salon  of  1890.  He  has  been  awarded 
several  of  (he  prizes  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  and  received  medals  at  the  Worlds 
Columbian  Exposition  and  the  Cotton  States  In- 
ternational Exposition  and  medals  at  the  expo- 
sitions of  Paris  (1900),  Buffalo  (1901)  and 
Saint  Louis  (1904).  He  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  1904.  There  are 
pictures  by  him  at  Vassar  Colleffe,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Washington,  D,  C,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  and  the  museums  of  Columbus 
Richmond,  Ind,  Toledo  and  Buffalo.  He  has  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  but  prefers  to  paint 
beautiful  female  nudes  in  idyllic  surroundings. 
His  color  is  delicate,  his  draftsmanship  sure 


Day' ;  'Wild  Asters  on  the  Mountain  Side* ; 
'Victoria';  'June';  'In  the  Garden*;  'The 
Lanterns,' 

CURRAN,  John  Philpot,  Irish  orator:  k 
Newmarket,  near  Cork,  24  July  1750;  d  Lon- 
don, 14  Oct  1817.  He  was  designed  for  the 
dliurch  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, after  which  he  went  to  London  ana  studied 
at  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  His  youth  was 
riJlicking  and  dissipated.  He  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1775,  and  in  1783  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Slow 
in  gaining  a  practice,  partly  because  of  the 
known  hostility  of  some  of  the  judges  to  the 
young  barrister,  he  attained  lasting  cuebrity  by 
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.bis  skilful  conduct  as  defending  counsel  in  a 
great  series  of  state  trials  in  tte  last  decade 
of  the  18th  century,  associated  with  political 
troubles.  For  this  work  he  was  sinKulariy  well 
adapted,  his  knowledge  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
lending  a  peculiar  rehsh  to  his  crosS'examina- 
tions.  His  wit  and  virulence  made  him  ene* 
mies  tf  they  gained  him  friends,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence he  was  a  party  to  no  fewer  than  five 
duels,  none  of  them  with  serious  results.  A 
Protestant  himself,  he  fought  strenuously  for 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  and  opposed, 
with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command,  the 
Act  of  Union.  On  the  accession  of  Fox  to 
power  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
rolls  in  Ireland,  retiring  on  pension  in  1814. 
The  attachment  of  the  Irish  patriot  Emmet 
for  bis  daughter  Sarah  is  commemorated  in 
Moore's  poem,' 'She  is  far  from  the  land  where 
her  young  Hero  sleeps.*  Curran  possessed  tal- 
ents of  the  highest  order;  his  wit,  his  drollery, 
his  eloquence,  his  pathos,  were  irresistible;  and 
the  splendid  and  daring  style  of  his  oratory 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, which  was  mean  and  diminutive. 
Consult  Davis,  'Life  of  Curran'  (1846);  Phil- 
lip*, 'Curran  and  His  Contemporaries'  (1850). 


_  _  named  from  the  Greek  ci^  of  Corinth,  where 
they  first  became  contmercially  important;  by 
coctension,  various  species  of  the  genus  Ribes 
and  their  fruits.  The  former  belongs  to  the 
genus  f»(M  (see  Grape  Culture)  of  the  natural 
order  Vitacea  or  Ampelidea;  the  latter  of  the 
Saiifragacea.  Only  (he  thomtess  speciet  of  the 
Utter  genus  which  bear  grape-like  clusters  of 
■mooth  fruits  are  called  currants;  the  ^>iny 
■pecics  are  known  as  gooseberries. 

The  most  widely  cultivated  species  is  un- 
questionably the  red  currant  (R.  rubmm) 
which  has  developed  several  white  horticuliural 
^^rieties  as  well  as  numerous  red  ones  which 
are  commercially  important,  bath  in  the  fresh 
State  and  when  manufactured  into  jelly.  The 
black  currant  {R.  nigrum)  is  next  in  importance 
as  a  fruit  bnt  is  less  popular  in  America  be- 
cause of  its  peculiar  flavor,  less  prohfic  habit 
and  smaller  rai^e  of  usefulness.  The  first  is  a 
native  of  the  north  temperate  lone,  the  second 
of  Europe  and  Siberia.  The  American  black 
currant  (R.  ftoridum  or  americanurn)  resembles 
the  common  black  currant  but,  though  some- 
times found  in  gardens,  is  little  esteemed.  The 
flowering  currant  (R.  amreum),  an  American 
species,  has  produced  several  horticultural  va- 
neties  but  is  not  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which 
ripens  very  unevenly,  but  (or  its  bri^t  yellow 
sweet-scented  flowers  which  appear  in  the 
Spring.  Several  other  species  are  ^rown  for 
ornament,  the  most  tx>table  of  which  is  the 
red-flowered  currant  (R.  sanguineum)  which  is 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  British  Colum- 
bia to  South  America,  It  has  developed  several 
varieties  which  are  all  attractive  in  flower  but 
which  bear  rather  dry,  bitter  berries  errone- 
ously reputed  poisonous.  Only  the  first  three 
species  are  economically  important,  and  that 
only  in  the  North  or  in  the  higher  altitudes  of 
the  South,  where  the  hot  summers  injure  the 
hushes.  In  the  dty  plains  region  they  succeed 
onl:f  under  specially  favorable  conditions  such 
as  irrigation  and  partial  shade,  etc     Several 


unrelated  species  of  plants  are  called  currant, 
but  compared  with  the  above  are  nnimportant. 

The  currant  thrives  best  in  cool,  rather  hu- 
mid climates,  upon  well-drained  but  moist 
strong  clayey  loams,  and  with  less  attention  to 
cultivation,  pruning,  etc.,  than  any  other  small 
fruit.  However,  it  will  respond  liberally  to 
good  treatment  and  deserves  better  attention 
Ulan  it  usually  receives.  The  plants  are  gen- 
erdly  propagated  by  means  of  hard  wood  cut- 
tings which  are  transplanted  to  the  field  when 
one  or  two  years  old.  The  usual  distances  for 
[danting  are  four  by  six  feet  upon  land  wdl 
prepared  by  plowing  and  harrowing.  The 
bushes  are  cultivated  until  mid-summer,  when 
a  cover  crop  is  sown  to  be  plowed  under  the 
following  spring.  Annually,  two  or  three  new 
stems  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  preferably 
from  below  ground,  at  the  centre  of  the  bush, 
and  when  this  wood  has  borne  fruit  twice 
(that  is,  when  three  years  old)  diould  be  cut 
out,  since  younger  wood  is  more  productive  and 
less  likely  to  become  infested  with  insects  and 
disea^.  On  this  account,  training  to  the  tree 
form  is  not  recommended.  A  plantation  should 
continue  to  be  commercially  profitable  for  6 
or  10  years  after  coming  into  bearing  and 
should  yield  lOO  bushels  an  acre  if  properly 
cared  for.  Yields  of  250  bushels  have  been 
reported.  Individual  plants  in  gardens  should 
produce  from  two  to  four  pounds. 

Of  the  many  insects  that  attack  the  plant,- 
the  currant  sawfiy  or  currant  worm  (Netitalut 
ribetii)  is  the  best  known.  It  is  a  European 
four-winged  fiy  somewhat  larger  than  a  large 
housefly,  which  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  midribs 
of  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  particularly 
those  near  the  ground,  in  early  spring.  The 
green,  black-dotted  worms  frequently  do  con- 
siderable dama^  before  their  presence  is  sus- 
pected. Spraying  with  arscnites  or  hellebore 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear  and  at  intervals  of 
about  a  week  is  a  positive  remedy.  As  a  result 
of  neglect;'  however,  the  hushes  are  frequently 
defoliated,  A  long-horned  beetle  {Ptenoconu 
supernotatui)  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  shoots  and 
branches  into  which  the  larvse  burrow  and 
emerge  as  adults,  during  late  spring  of  the  fol' 
lowing  year.  When  troublesome  the  bushes 
should  be  heavily  pruned  during  the  winter  and 
the  prunings  burned.  This  treatment  will  also 
dcstrojr  other  species  of  borer,  the  adult  of 
which  is  a  moth  (S'rno  tipuliformu).  No  prac- 
ticable remedy  has  been  discovered  for  the  cur- 
rant fly  (.Epochra  canadensit)  which  sometimes 
is  senously  troublesome,  since  its  attacks  the 
fruit,  whidi  ripens  prematurely  from  the  pres- 
ence of  larv*  beneath  the  skin. 

All  leaf  diseases  of  the  currant,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  anthracnose  iGlttosporium 
ribis)    and   leaf  spot    (.Seploria  ribit),   njay  be 


is  characterised  by  smalt  black  spots  on 

the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  white  ones 
beneatn ;  the  latter  has  black-centnd  white 
spots.  The  leaves  fall  prematurely  in  each  case. 
The  currant  tubercle,  a  disease  which  attadts 
the  whole  plant,  has  become  locally  destructive 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  leaves  wilt, 
the  fruit  colors  prematurely,  the  clusters  be- 
come smalt  and  few,  and  both  foliage  and  fruit 
shrivel  and  fall.  The  plant  soon  dies.  No 
remedy  is  known  except  prompt  digging  and 
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burning.  No  disessed  t^ants  thouM  be  used  iot 
propoKatton  because  the  dbeaie  geems  to  per- 
meate the  whole  plant.  Consult  Card,  'Bush 
Fmits'  (latest  ed.,  New  York  1911);  Baiky, 
'CTclopedia  of  American  Horticulture'  (4  vols., 
iK  1910). 


CURRENCY,   a  popular   te— 

used  as  sjnoaymous  with  the  phrase  mediuni  of 
.  exchange  but  more  commonly  confined  to  the 

Caper  dements  of  the  medium.  If  used  in  the 
roader  sense;  two  lands  should  be  distin- 
guished, metallic  and  paper, 

Hetidlic  Currcacv  may  be  ctaasified  on  the 
basis  of  its  fonn.  as  DuUioii  and  coin.  Bullion 
is  a  name  ^ipJied  to  uncurrent  coins  and  to 
gold  and  silver  bars  or  ingots.  The  metal  in 
these  nuiy  be  pure,  that  is^  without  alloy,  or 
slandant,  tfat  is,  mixed  with  the  amount  of 
other  metals  preKrJbed  by  law  for  coins.  For 
example,  a  law  ai^roved  18  Jan.  1837  prescribed 
'that  the  standard  for -both  gold. and  silver  coins 
of  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  be  such 
that  of  1^  parts  by  weight  900  sbaU  be  of 
pure  metal  and  100  of  alloy;  4nd  the  alloy  of 


provided  that  the  silver  does  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  whole  alloy.'  These  gold  and  silver 
bars  are  chiefly  used  as  material  for  the  mann- 
facture  of  coin  or  in  the  payment  of  balances 
between  banks,  especially  those  locaied  in  difierr 
ent  countries.  The  latter  is  .their  chief  use  as 
currency.  They  may,  however,  and  doubtless 
sometimes  are,  used  in  ^ymenta  between  indi- 
viduals and  between  individuals  and  banks. 

Coins  are  stamped  pieces  of  metal  in  lorm. 
size,  wei^t  and  design  of  the  atampv  calculated 
to  fa  them  for  use  as  hand-to-hand  monqr. 
The  form  found  to  be  most  serviceable  is  that 
of  a  flat,  circular  disc  with  a  milled  edgc^  The 
circular  form  and  the  milled  edge  maJie  clip- 
ping difficult  and  loss  of  weight  from  wear  and 
tear  easily  observable.  The  flat  sides  present  a 
surface  well  adapted  to  receive  a  stamp.  In 
order  that  the  sizes  and  weights  of  tlie  coins 
may  be  convenient,  gold,  silver,  nickel  or  some 
kind  of  an  amalgam  and  copper  are  used  in 
their   manufacture   in  all  countries  in   which 


inations  next  lowest,  nickel  of  „. 

those  next  and  confer  for  those,  ot  the  lowest 
denominations. 

The  denominations  found  most  convenient 
are  those  based  upon  the  so-calkd  decimal  sys- 
tem. According  to  this  the  coin  of  lowest  de- 
nomination is  usually  one-one-hundredtfa  part 
of  the  unit  coin  and  the  other  subdivisions  are 
one- twentieth,  one-tenth,  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  and  one-half  of  the  unit.  The  other  de- 
nominations are  the  unit  and  multiples  of  5, 
10  and  20  times  the  unit  For  examine,  in  the 
United  States  the  unit  coin  is  the  dollar  and 
the  subdivisions  are  1,  5,  lA  25  and  50  cent 
pieces,  and  the  multiples  are  5,  10  and  20  dollar 
pieces.  The  1  cent  piece  is  made  of  copper,  the 
5  cent  piece  of  nickel,  the  10.  25  aad^  50  cent 
pieces  and  the  doUar  of  silver,  and  the  5,  10  and 
20  dcdlar  pieces  of  gold. 

The  only  noteworthy  exception  to  the  deci- 
mal system  among;  the  nations  of  the  present 


day  is  England.  She  has  preserved  the  original 
system  which  was  in  operation  in  European 
countries  before  the  decimal  system  wa( 
adopted.  The  old  system  was  derived  from  the 
system  of  wei^t  at  the  time  in  use.  As  it  i| 
preserved  in  England  the  unit  called  the  pound 
sterling  is  subdivided  into  20  parts  called  shil^ 
foirs  uiA  these  again  into  12  parts  called  pence| 
and  these  a^n  into  four  parts  called  fartnings. 
The  denominations  of  the  coins  are  the  farthinfc 
half -penny,  penny,  sixpence,  florin  or  two-shit 
liug  piece,  half-crown  or  two  and  one-half 
shilling  piece,  the  crown,  half  sovereign,  sov- 
ereign, two  and  five-sovereign  pieces.  The 
fartnitv,  half-penny  and  penny  are  made  of 
copper,  the  sixpenoL  flonn,  half  crown  and 
crown  of  silver,  and  the  half  sovereign,  sovi 
erewn,  two  and  five-sovereign  pieces  ofgold. 

The  stamps  put  upon  corns  are  designed  to 
indicate  their  denominations,  to  make  counter- 
feiting difficult,  and  to  serve  artistic  and  com- 
memorative purposes.  The  names  given  to  them 
frequently  have  historical  as  well  as  practical 
significance.  From  the  point  of  view  of  their 
relation  to  each  other,  corns  may  be  classified  as 
standardorsnbsidiaiy.  Sfondard ci^in;  are  those 
made  of  the  standard  of  value,  which  in  most 
countries  at  the  present  time  is  gold,  and  which 
are  ooined  for  individual*  who  bring  to  the  mint 
metal  of  the  proper  standard.  A  small  charge 
called  seniorage  may  be  made  or  the  entire 
expense  of  the  coinage  may  be  borne  by  the 
government.  Subtidiary  cotnt  are  those  which 
are  made  redeemable  on  demand  in  standard 
coins.  They  are  usually  also  made  legal  tender 
only  for  relatively  small  payments:  coined  oa 
government  account  and  in  limited  quantities 
and  the  amount  of  the  standard  metal  lor  which 
they  are  redeemable  exceeds  ia  market  value 
that  of  the  amount  of  the  metal  of  which  they 
are  made. 

It  is  only  by  thus  maldnK  some  coins  subside 
iary  to  others  which  ai*  standard  that  a  cur- 
rency consisting  of  coins  made  of  different 
metals  can  be  maintained.  Otherwise,  since  the 
relative  values  of  the  different  metals  are  con- 
stantly changing  it  will  always  be  found  profit- 
able to  melt  down  certain  of  the  coins  for  sale 
as  bullion  or  to  ship  them  abroad,  where  they 
alw^s  pass  at  their  bullion  value.  For  example 
suppose  at  the  time  a  coinage  system  is  estab- 
ibhed  300  grains  of  silver  is  exactly  equivalent 
in  value  on  the  bullion  maticet  to  20  grains  of 
gold,  and  that  accordiiwly  coins  containing  each 
20  grains  of  gold  and  legal  tender  for  one  dol- 
lar, and  others  each  containing  150  grains  of 
silver  and  legal  tender  for  half  a  dollar  are 
freely  ooined  at  the  mints  for  individuals  bring- 
ing metal  of  the  proper  standard.  Soon  the 
rmtive  value  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  bullion 
market  changes  so  that  20  grains  of  gold  are 
eauivalent  in  value  to  400  grains  oT  silver. 
Then  it  will  be  profitable  to  melt  down  the  gold 
coins  for  sale  as  bullion  or  to  use  them  in  for- 
eign p<Qnnents  at  (heir  bullion  value  and  at 
home  to  use  two  silver  half  dollars  in  makbg  a 
dollar  payment  instead  of  a  gcJd  dollar  This 
condition  is  prevented  by  making  the  silver 
coins  subsidiary.  They  can  then  only  be  ob- 
tained t^  purchase  from  the  govenunent  at  the 
rate  of  two  silver  half  dollars  for  a  gold  dollar. 
Since  the  government  at  anv  time  will  give 
back  a  ^o)d  dollar  for  two  silver  half  dollan, 
there  will  be.  no  reasoa  for  anyone's  refusing 
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to  take  two  silver  half  dollars  for  a  dollar^ 
Worth  of  gaods.  The  government  protects 
itself  from  the  danger  and  expense  of  an  exces- 
sive volume  of  redemptions  of  silver  coi&a  by 
itself  monopolizing  their  manufacture  and  t^ 
limiting  the  amount  strictly  to  the  need  for  them 
as  a  circulating  medium. 

Certain  coins,  notably  the  silver  doltar  of 
the  United  States  and  the  fiv«-franc  piece  of 
dte  states  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  occupy 
a  somewhat  anomalous  position,  being  neitber 
subsidiary  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term  nor 
standard  but  midway  between  the  two. 

Paper  CurrencT  is  distinguished  by  the 
element  of  credit  which  is  its  dominant  cnarac- 
teristic.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  record  of  an 
obligation  to  pay  made  in  a  form  suitable  for 
monetary  purposes.  It  may  be  the  obligation 
of  a  government,  of  a  bank  or  of  some  other 
Icind  of  a  private  corporarion  or  even  of  a 
private  person.  The  obligation  is  always  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  standard  value  of  the 
nation  in  which  it  is  tsstied.  The  forpi  may  be 
that  of  a  promise  to  pay  or  that  of  an  order  to 
pay.  If  the  former,  the  notes  recording  the 
promise  are  usually  issued  in  denominations 
suitable  for  use  as  hand<to-hand  money  and 
tire  made  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 

Paper  currency  will  circulate  wherever  the 
credit  of  the  party  which  issues  it  is  known  or 
believed  to  be  good,  provided  its  form  is  suit' 
able  for  commeiual  purposes,  and  it  may  cimi> 
late  at  a  discount  even  when  the  credit  of  the 
Issuing  party  is  not  of  the  best!  Within  the 
territory  in  which  it  circulates  the  extent  of 
its  use,  which  is  now  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  forni  of  currency,  is  due  to  its  superior 
convenience  and  safety  and  to  die  economy  of 
its  use.  For  large  payments  it  is  more  coti- 
TBiient  and  economical  than  coin  and  for  pay- 
ments between  people  located  in  different  places 
and  for  the  use  61  travelers  and  for  nearly  all 
payments  hy  mail  or  express  it  is  safer  as  well 
as  more  convenient  and  economical.  The  most 
widely  used  kinds  of  paper  money  are  circulated 
tiii\>ugh  the  agency  of  governments  and  banks. 

Gov«ninient  Currency,  as  the  former  kind 
may  be  called,  consists  of  notes  issued  by  gov^ 
emments  in  denominations  suitable  for  mone- 
tary purposes,  payable  to  bearer  on  denmnd  and 
usually;  though  not  ahrays,  non-interest -bearing. 
They  may  be  cOnvtrtiblt  or  inconvtrtiblt,  that 
is,  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand  or  not  so 
redeemable.  In  the  latter  case  the  obligation 
of  the  government  to  redeem  them  is  unques- 
tioned, since  it  is  usually  expressly  stated  in  ttie 
form  of  a  promise,  but  the  time  of  redemption 
is  left  for  future  determination.  The  form  of 
the  two  kinds  of  notes  may  be  identical,  in  whidh 
case  the  only  difference  between  them  is  that 
in  the  one  case  the  government  actually  re- 
deems its  promise  to  pay  on  demand  and  in  the 
ortier  it  does  not. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  incon- 
vertible government  notes  they  are  usnally  made 
legal  tender,— that  is,  their  tender  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  is  declared  by  taw  to  constitute 
a  legal  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  ;^  and  they 
are  made  receivable  for  taxes  and  most,  if  not 
all,  other  public  dues.  The  fact  of  their  incon- 
vertibility, however,  renders  them  inferior  to 
the  metallic  elements  of  the  currency,  all  of 
which  are  freely  inletrhangeable,  and  the  sland- 
ird  coins  of  which  taave  A  martnt  mlue  at 


bullion,  identical  or  identJcal  less  a  small  senior- 
am  charge,  with  their  vahie  as  coin.  They, 
therefore,  depreciate,  that  is,  ihey  are  exchange- 
^e  on  the  money  market  for  something  less 
than  the  amount  of  coin  which  is  indicated  in 
the  promise  to  iiay  which  they  record.  The 
amount  of  depreciation  depends  upon  sub)eclive 
influences.  Tt  is  a  fairly  accurate  expression  of 
the  combined  ju<^ment  of  the  peoole  regarding 
the  credit  of  the  government  and  the  time  at 
which  it  is  likely  to  redeem  the  promises  it  has 
expressed  on  the  notes.  It  is,  therefore,  subject  . 
to  wide,  sudden  and  frequent  fluctuations.  On 
account  of  their  depreciation  inconvertible  gov- 
ernment notes  take  the  place  of  coin  in  the 
circulating  medium  since  the  latter  can  more 
profit^ly  be  sold  as  bullion  or  exchanged  for 
notes  on  the  money  market  at  their  discounted 
value,  and  the  former  being  legal  tender  may  be 
used  in  all  payments.  Since  everyone  must 
receive  and  pay  out  these  depreciated  notes, 
thw  necessanty  quote  prices  in  terms  of  them, 
ano  consequently  all  pnces  rise  to  die  extent  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  notes  and  thereafter 
fltKtuate  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  their 
depreciation.  On  account  of  the  subjective  and 
consequent  erratic  character  of  these  fluctua- 
tions all  business  becomes  highly  speculativcL 
calculations  based  on  a  study  of  cost,  demand 
and  supfJ]^  and  llic  other  factors  upon  wtiich 
sound  business  depends  become  untrustworthy 
and  everybody  is  forced  to  gamble  in  order  to 
live.  The  circulation  of  such  notes,  dierefore, 
constitutes  a  national  calamity. 

Convertible  Government  Notes  may  be 
merely  representatives  of  coin,  as  is  the  case  of 
the  silver  and  gold  certificates  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  corresponding  amounts  of  coin 
are  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  or  they 
may  be  onty  partiaHy  covered  by  coin,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  greenbacks  «f  the  United  States,  in 
which  a  reserve  of  from  $100,0000,000  to  $1S0,- 
000,000  of  gold  coin  is  kept  for  the  redemption 
of  $346,000,000  and  some  thousands  of  dollars 
of  notes. 

Bank  Currency  may  be  in  the  form  of  notes 
or  of  what  is  called  deposit  currency.  Bank 
notes  are  promises  of  banks  to  pay  to  bearer 
on  demand  issued  in  denominations  suitable  for 
use  as  hand-to-liand  money.  They  are  usually 
Convertible  bat  Sometimes  inconvertible,  in 
trtiich  case  in  essentials  they  resemble  incon- 
vertible government  notes.  Since  the  circulation 
of  bank  notes  depends  primarily  upon  the  cre<Iit 
of  the  bank  which  issues  them,  many  devices 
have  been  employed  to  secure  their  safety. 
Among  these  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  as- 
sets, special  lecarity  and  safety  fund  devices. 
According  to  the  assets  system  noteholders  ai% 
given  a  first  lien  i^n  all  the  assets  of  the  bank 
and  the  quantity  issued  is  usually  limited  to  a 
percentage  of  the  assets.  According  to  the 
special  security  system  the  bank  of  issue  is 
required  to  purchase  certain  specified  securities, 
such  as  government  bonds,  real  estate  mort- 
gages or  commerdat  paper,  and  to  mor^ge 
them  to  the  noteholders  as  security.  According 
to  the  safety  fimd  system  a  special  fund  of  cash 
or  securities  or  both,  contrrbuted  pro  rata  by 
all  the  issuing  banks  in  the  system,  is  set  aside, 
nsually  under  government  control  and  super- 
vision, out  of  which  the  notes  of  any  failed  bank 
may  be  paid.  Two  or  more  of  vokx  systems 
may  be  combined. 
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Deposit  Cnrrency  is  operatei)  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  customera  of  a  bank  trade 
ca^,  checks  and  drafts  on  other  banks  and 
interest-bearing  promissory  notes  or  bills  of 
exchange  due  in  the  future  for  credit  balances 
on  a  so-called  checking:  account.  By  the  use  of 
orders  upon  the  bank  called  checks  they  may 
have  a  part  or  all  of  their  balances  transferred 
to  the  credit  of  other  customers  of  the  bank  or 
to  that  of  ctistoraers  of  another  bank,  or  they 
may  acquire  so-called  drafts  on  banks  in  other 
places  which  enable  tbem  to  transfer  their 
credit  balances  to  those  places  for  similar  use. 
By  similar  arrangements  between  banks  this 
rnkchineiy  operates  in  snch  a  way  that  ex- 
changes between  people  in  the  same  town,  in 
different  towns  and  even  in  different  countries 
are  affected  by  the  process  of  debiting  and 
crediting  these  checking  accounts.  The  greater 
part  of  the  exchanKcs  of  the  commerdal  woild 
are  now-a-days  effected  in  this  way.  Deposit 
currency  and  bank  notes  based  on  general  assets 
or  on  commercial  paper  possess  the  especial 
merit  of  elasticity,  that  is,  they  automatically 
fluctuate  in  volume  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  couunerce.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  created  by  the  sale  of  notes  or  bills  of 
exchange  represenling  needs  for  currency  and 
disappear  by  return  to  the  banks  of  issue  when 
said  notes  or  bills  of  exchange  mature.  Consult 
Dodd,  'History  of  Money  io  the  British  Empire 
and    m    the    United    States'    (London    1911); 


Hepburn,  A.  B.,  'History  of  Coinage  and.Ctir- 
rency  in  the  United  Sutes*  (ib.  1903)  ;  Sumner, 
'A  History  of  American  Currency'    (ib.  1878>. 

WuuAu  A.  Scon, 
Director  of  Sckiol  of  Commtrce,  University  of 
iVisconsiit. 

CURfiENCY  BILL  of  1900  (15  Febrw- 
aiy),  the  culmination  of  the  many  years' 
stn^^e  between  United  States  parties  over  the 
standard  of  value ;  ending  in  the  complete 
victory  of  the  gold  party,  46  to  29  in  the  Senate 
on  the  adoption  of  the  bill.  The  provisions  are : 
The  tmit  of  value  to  be  the  gold  dollar  of  253 
gnuns,  9-10  fine;  all  United  States  money  to  be 
maintained  at  a  parity  with  it  and  all  govern- 
ment paper-money  to  be  redeemable  iq  gold.  A 
redemption  fund  of  $150,000,000  to  be  set  apart 
not  to  fall  belcnv  $100,000,000,  and  if  necessary 
replenished  by  sale  of  bonds  at  not  over  3 
per  cent.  As  fast  as  silver  dollars  are  coined, 
an  equal  amount  of  treasury  notes  to  be  re- 
placed by  silver  certificates;  goJd  certificates  on 
certain  conditions  to  be  issued  against  the  gold 
in  the  treasury.  No  United  States  or  treasun 
notes  to  be  of  less  than  $10,  nor  silver  certifi- 
cates of  more  than  $10.  The  bofided  debt  may 
be  refunded  in  30-year  2  per  cent  gold  bonds, 
at  not  less  than  par.  Any  national  bank  may 
issue  circulating  notes  up  to  its  paid-up  capital 
by  depositing  an  equal  amount  of  national  bonds. 
CURRBNT.  a  flow  or  stream  of  a  body  of 
water,  more  or  less  rapid,  hy  which  vessels  are 
^impelled  to  alter  or  modify  thdr  course  or 
Mlodty,  or  both,  according  to  the  set  or  drift 
of  the  current.  Rivers  have  currents  varying  In 
strength,  chiefly  axu:ording  to  the  inclination  of 
the  bed  down  which  they  flow. 


is  as  follows:  The  bed  is  the  water-course, 
having  a  bottom  and  two  sides  or  shores.  When 
the  latter  are  described  as  right-  or  left-hand, 
gmng  down  stream  is  assumed.  The  transverse 
section  is  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to 
die  course  of  the  current  The  perimeter  is  the 
len^  of  this  section  in  the  bed  The  longi- 
Cadinal  section  or  profile  is  a  curve  whose 
absdssa  is  proportional  to  the  distance  up  or 
downstream  from  a  given  point  and  whose  ordi- 
nate is  [)ro;Kirtional  to  the  depth.  The  slope 
or  declivity  is  the  mean  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  horizon.  The 
fall  is  the  difference  in  the  height  at  any  two 
points  of  determinate  distance  apart,  as,  for 
instance,  eight  inches  to  the  mile.  The  line  of 
current  is  the  direction  of  maximum  velocity. 
The  mid-channel  is  the  deepest  part  of  the  bel 
The  velocity  is  greater  at  the  surface  than  at 
the  bed.  llie  surface  is  higher  in  the  current 
than  at  the  shore  when  the  river  is  rising,  lower 
than  at  shore  when  the  river  is  falling  The 
direction  is  the  set  of  the  current ;  the  rate  is 
the  drift  of  the  current  For  electric  current, 
see  ELEcniicrrv.    See  also  Ocean  Currents. 

CURRENT  KFFICIBNCY.  Sec  Faka- 
dat's  Laws. 

CURRENT  METER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  the  flow  in  rivers  and 
streams.  The  current  meter  used  by  the  United 
Stales  Geological  Survey  consists  of  two  essen- 
tial parts:  (I)  a  wheel  which  is  so  arranged 
that  the  flowing  water  shall  titm  it  steadily,  and 


mounted  on  floats  and  measured  only  the  sur- 
face velocity.  This  was  soon  proved  inade- 
quate and  was  improved  so  that  measurement 
at  any  depth  may  be  made.  The  current  meters 
in  present  use  are  of  two  distinct  types,  direct- 
action  meters  and  differential -action  meters,  the 
classification  depending  on  whether  in  revolv- 
ing the  wheel  the  water  does  or  does  not  exert 
a  force  which  tends  to  retard  the  wheel's  mo- 
tion. In  the  direct-action  type  the  wheel  carries 
vanes  (either  Sat  or  warped)  set  on  a  horizontal 
axis  and  revolving  by  the  direct  pressure  of 
the  moving  water  against  the  vanes.  In  this 
form  of  meter  the  friction  increases  as  the 
velocity  decreases.  In  the  differential  meter 
the  wheel  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  cups  at  the 
extremities  of  short  spokes.  This  wheel  re- 
volves on  a  vertical  axis.  The  pressure  of  the 
current  of  water  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
cup  is  greater  than  on  the  convex  side  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  3&  The  wheel  revolves 
slower  than  the  direct-action  wheel  and  die 
friction  increases  with  the  velocity,,  but  is  over- 
come by  the  increased  motive  power  developed 
by  the  velocity.  The  current  meter  is  usually 
equipped  with  a  tail  which  holds  it  steady  in 
the  current  It  may  be  attached  rigidly  to  rods 
from,  an  overhead  bridge  or  hung  by  a  cab)& 
In  the  latter  case  weights  are  attached  below 
to  hold  it  in  positioo.  In  high  velocities  of 
deep  streams  guy  wires  are  attached.  The 
recording  mechanism  is  on  the  bridge  or  on 
shore,  connection  being  made  by  an  electric 
cable,  and  the  record  is  made  by  electricity 
supplied  by  a  battery.  The  true  relation  be- 
tween the  revolutions  of  the  meter  wheel  and 
any  velocity  of  a  stream  must  be  established 
individually  for  each  meter  before  it  is  i      ' 
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CURSBNT  RIVKR— CURSISK 


This  tesdns  is  called  nting.  A  current  meter 
is  rated  by  drawii^  it  through  still  water  at  a 
uniform  speed  and  noting;  the  number  of  revo- 
tutions  as  to  time  and  distance,  from  which  the 
number  of  rerolulions  per  second  is  computed. 
Many  such  experimental  runs  are  made  widi 
each  meter  at  different  speeds  and  the  results 
are  so  recorded  as  to  be  quickly  available  in 
computing  current  velocities  from  any  record 
that  individual  meter  may  make. 

CURRENT  RIVER,  a  river  of  Missouri, 
ti^K  among  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  the 
southern  central  part  of  the  State,  (lowing 
southeast  and  south  into  the  Black  River  in 
Arkansas;  length  about  250  miles. 

CURRENTS,   OcMO.     See  Ocean   Cuk- 

CURRICULUM,  the  term  applied  to  a 
.course  of  stud^,  or  collectively  to  that  of  any 
^pe  of  educational  institutions,  as  the  college 
curriculuDt,  the  fai^-school  curriculum,  (he 
common-school  curnculum,  etc.  The  historical 
basis  of  the  modern  educational  curriculum  is 
found  in  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  developed  from  Greek  philosophical 
speculation  and  educational  practices.  As  long 
as  the  idea  of  the  sjTnbolica!  perfection  of  this 
denization  of  sttKhes  and  of  human  knowledge 
prevailed  there  was  no  modification  of  the  form 
of  the  curriculum,  though  the  content  of  these 
terms  was  modified  from  time  to  time.  All 
lower  education  was  included  in  the  subject  of 
tiie  trivium,  i.e.,  grammar,  rhetoric  and  dialectic, 
which  represented  so  many  approaches  to  the 
Latin  lai^uage.  This  was  based  on  the  work 
of  the  "suiging  school,*  which  furnished  to  the 
child  the  school  arts  (reading  and  writing), 
with  a  modicum  of  arithmetic  The  curriculum 
of  bigjier  education  included  the  subject  of  the 
quadrivium,  i.e.,  arithmetic,  geometry  (mathe- 
matics and  geography),  astronomy  (natural 
sciences)  and  music  (aesthetic,  etc.).  The  elab- 
oration of  the  curriculum  under  the  influences 
of  the  early  universities  and  of  the  Renaissance 
consisted  diiefly  in  the  addition  of  the  subjects 
of  medicine  and  law,  both  common  and  dvil, 
and  in  Hie  change  in  the  content  of  the  subject 
of  the  quadrivium.  These  changes  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  successive  papal  ruTea  and  univer- 
sity regulations  which  prescribed  the  books  that 
should  be  read  in  the  several  subjects.  From 
Ifae  time  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  close  of  the 
iSth  century  there  was  no  modification  in  the 
organization  of  the  educational  curriculum  and 
little  in  the  content.  From  that  time,  however, 
die  changes  have  been  numerous  and  radical, 
and  the  old  idea  of  the  historical  and  logical 

Eertection  of  the  traditional  curriculum  has 
irgely  disappeared.  In  the  United  States, 
where  conditions  permitted  these  changes  with 
less  opposition  than  in  the  more  conservative 
societies,  veiy  extensive  changes  have  occurred, 
and,  an  almost  chaotic  condition  has  ensued. 
These  changes  have  consisted  primarily  in  the 
adihtion  of  new  subjects  to  each  of  the  stages 
of  the  curriculum,  due  to  the  great  development 
of  knowledge,  especially  scientific,  during  the 
19th  century.  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
adtool  has  expanded  in  content  from  the  three 
fundamental  school  arts  until  it  now  embraces 
from  12  to  15  subjects  in  half  that  many  spheres 
of  iottllectual  interests,  and  in  time,  from  three 
or  four  years  to  ei^t  and  nine;  the  secondary 


curricnlum  has  undergone  no  expansuMi  in  time, 
perhaps  a  diminution,  owing  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  both  the  lower  and  tne  higher  curricula, 
but  has  added  so  great  a  number  of  subjects 
that  it  deals  in  a  preliminary  way  with  almost 
all    those   includea  within   the   curriculum   of 


organisation.  Tliis  twofoU  problcc 
long  has  been  the  chief  to[nc  of  educational  dia- 
cusiion  in  the  United  States.  The  matter  has 
received  extended  study  by  American  educators 


National  Education  Association'  (W^ington 
1865  et  seq.)  ;  'Proceedings  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Associauon';  Payne,  'Public  Elemen- 
tary School  Curriculum'  (Boston  190S)  ;  HeO' 
derson,  'Textbook  in  the  Principles  of  Educ- 
tion' (New  York  1910)  ;  Ruediger,  'Principles 
of  Education'  (Boston  1910) ;  Cubberley, 
'Changing  Conceptions  of  Education'  (Boston 
1909). 

CURRXB,  Sn  Artbnr  Vniliim,  Canadian 
soldier:  b.  Napperton,  Middlesex  Cininty,  On- 
tario, 5  Dec  18/5.  He  was  educated  at  Strath- 
roy  Collegiate  Institute,  and  migrated  to  British 
Coltmibia  in  1893,  where  for  a  time  he  taught 
school  at  Sydney  and  afterward  engaged  in  real 
estate  business  tn  Victoria.  Always  Keenly  in- 
terested in  military  al<Fairs,  he  served  for  14 
years  with  the  Sth  regiment  of  CanaiUan  Gar- 
rison Artillery,  and  afterward  became  lieutenant- 
cotonel  of  a  Highland  regiment,  the  50ib,  of 
Victoria.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Rifle 
Oub  of  British  Columbia  in  1907.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War  in  August  1914  he 
immediately  volunteered  for  active  service,  and 
went  overseas  as  a  brigadier.  He  has  taken 
a  distinguished  part  in  many  of  the  stiffest 
bottles  of  the  war  —  the  second  tattle  of  Ypres, 
Saint  Julien,  Courcelette.  Thiepval  and  Trtmy 
Ridge.  In  September  1915  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  2d  Canadian  Etivision;  and 
it  was  said  of  his  divinon  that  it  never  lost  a 
trench.  He  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
dispatches ;  was  created  C.B.  and  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Croix  de  Comman- 
deur  in  J91S.  On  3  June  1917  he  was  created 
K.CM.G.  He  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
Julian  Byng  in  command  of  all  the  Canadian 
forces  aX  the  front,  and  was  shortly  thereafter 
raised  to  the  rank  of  heiitenant-gencral. 

CURRIB,  L«d7  Mary  Montgomerie 
Lamb  Sln^eton  ("Violet  Fane*),  Englidi 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Liitiehamp- 
■ton,  Sussex,  24  Feb.  1843;  d.  Harrogate,  13  Oct 
190S.  She  was  married  in  1864  to  Henry  Syden- 
ham Singleton,  who  died  in  1893,  and  in  1894 
to  the  1st  Baron  Currie.  Her  books,  published 
under  her  pseudonym,  are  'From  Dawn  to 
Noon'  (1872) ;  'Deniil  Place*  (1^5) ;  <The 
Queen  of  the  Fairies'  (1876) ;  'Edwin  and  An- 
gelina Papers'  (1878) ;  'Collected  Verses* 
(1880) ;  'Sophy,  or  tiie  Adventures  of  a  Sav- 
age' (1881);  'Thro'  Love  and  War'  (1886); 
'Autumn  Songs'  (1889) ;  'Helen  Davenant' 
(1889);  'Under  Cross  and  Crescent'  (1896); 
'Betwixt  die  Seas'  (1900):  'Two  Moods  of  n 
Man'   (1901);  'Collected  Essays'   (190?), 

CURRISR,  ChariM  Wuron,  American 
Catholic  preiate :  b,  Saint  Ttl9tn?s,  Danith  West 
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IniliM  (now  Virgiii  IslaiMls,  U.  5.  A.),  22  March 
1857.  He  was  educated  at  Rocrtnond  and  Wit- 
ton,  Holland ;  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
m  1880;  and  serred  successivety  as  misuonary 
in  Soudi  America  and  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  also  lecturer,  pastor,  professor  of  Latin, 
assistant,  etc^  at  the  Bnreau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Uissione,  Washington,  D,  C,  1905  to  1913.  In 
1913  he  was  consecrated  bi»hop  of  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  resigned  in  1915  and  was  made  titular 
bishop  of  Hetalonia.  He  represented  the 
United  States  government  at  several  inter- 
national congresses  of  Americanbts.  He  is  a 
member  of  Sie  American  Oriental  Society  and 
^e  Spanish  American  Athengeiun.  He  has  pub- 
lished •Carme!  in  America'  (1890);  "History 
of  Religious  Orders'  (1894)  |  'Diinitrios  and 
Irene>  (1893)  ;  <The  Rose  of  Alhama'  (189S)  ; 
•Cuba,  What  Shall  We  Do  with  It?'  (1896); 
•Lands  of  the  Southern  Cross'  (1911).  He  is 
a  contributor  to  the  'Catholic  Encyclopedia,' 
die  AmerUan  Ecclesiastical  Review,  etc. 

CURRY,  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe,  American 
educator  and  diplomat ;  b.  Lincoln  County,  Ga., 
5  June  1825;  d.  Ashevilie,  N,  C,  12  Feb.  1903. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  1843  and  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1845. 
He  served  in  the  Alabama  legislature  from  1847 
to  1855  and  in  Congress  from  1857  to  1861. 
and  then  became  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress.  He  became  a  Baptist  minister; 
served  in  the  Confederate  army;  was  president 
of  Howard  College  1866-68;  and  in  1B81  was 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tional Fund  and  later  also  of  the  Slater  Edu- 
cational Funds.  He  was  Minister  to  Spain 
188S--8&,  and  special  ambassador  from  the 
United  States  at  the  coronation  of  King  Alfonso 
Xlllof  Spain,I7MayI9Q2.  He  published  •  Con- 
stitutional Government  in  Spain'  (1889)  ;  •Wil- 
liam Ewart  Gladstone:  a  Study'  (1891) ;  <The 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Utuc^' 
(1894)  ;  'Difficulties,  Complications,  and  Limita- 
tions Connected  with  the  Education  of  the 
Negro'  (189S)  •  ^Gvil  History  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  with  some 
Personal  Reminiscences.' 

CURRY,  Samuel  Silaa,  American  educator; 
b.  Chatata,  Tenn.,  1847.  He  was  graduated  at 
Grant  University  1872.  He  received  the  degrees 
of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  at  Boston  Universihr.  He 
has  ^ned  wide  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
speaking  and  of  the  voice.  He  has  been  con- 
nected as  a  teacher  with  Boston  University, 
Harvard  University,  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution and  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  has  lectured 
and  given  short  courses  in  many  other  universi- 
ties. He  is  the  founder  and  head  of  the  School 
of  Ejcpression,  Boston,  Mass.  His  publications 
are  'Mind  and  Voice';  'Foundations  of  Ex- 
pression' (1908) ;  'Province  of  Expression' 
(1891)  ;  'Oassics  for  Vocal  Expression' ; 
'Vocal  and  Literary  Interpretation  of  the  Bible' 
(1903)  ;  'Lessons  in  Vocal  Expression'  (189S)  ; 
'Ima^nation  and  Dramatic  Instinct*  (1896); 
'Browning  and  the  Dramatic  Monologue' : 
'Little  Classics  for  Oral  English*  (1912); 
'Spoken  Eiwlish'  (I9I3);  'The  Smile'  (1915); 
'How  to  Add  Ten  Years  to  Your  Life*  (1915); 
'Bell.' 

CURRY  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE,  institution  for  the  training  o* 
colored  youths,  founded  in  1889  at  Urbana,  Ohio^ 


by  E  W.  B.  Curry.  The  institute  bcludes  a 
Bible  school  and  normal,  literary,  commercial, 
music  and  industrial  departments.  The  exten- 
sion work  is  conducted  through  a  race  con- 
ference and  a  social  settlement.  There  is  an 
average  of  10  instructors  and  officers  in  the 
faculty.  The  real  estate  and  equipment  are 
valued  at  $50,000  and  the  annual  mcomc  to 
about  $7,000.  In  1913  the  institute  received  a 
gift  of  $2,000  from  Martha  Fouse,  a  former 
slave.  The  institute  depends  for  its  support 
upon  gifts  from  the  general  public.  The  library 
contains  about  5,000  volumes.  Since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  institute  over  2,000  stLidents  have 
been  assisted  in  obtaining  an  education. 

CURRY  POWDER  and  CURRY  PASTE, 
compound  condiment  added  to  cooked  dishes 
of  meat  and  rice  to  render  them  piquant  and 
appetizing.  So  generally  is  curry  powder  em- 
ployed in  East  Indian  cookery  that  it  has  been 
called  the  "salt  of  the  Orient."    The  siJistances 


ginger,  black  and  Cayenne  pepper,  coriandi.-, 
caraway  and  many  other  spices  are  added  in 
varying  quantities,  or  omitted,  according  to  the 
locality.  Such  curry  powders  as  contain  the 
pulverised  leaves  of  Murraya  kirmgia  are  used 
not  only  as  aromatic  stomachic  stimulants,  but 
as  remedies  for  dyspepsia,  diarrhoa  and  even 
^enteiy.  The  basis  of  many  curry  pastes  is 
tamarind 

CURSE  OF  SCOTLAND.  The,  in  cards,  a 
term  applied  to  the  nine  of  diamonds.  Its 
origin  is  unknown.  Among  the  many  explana- 
tions offered  are  the  following:  (1)  The  nine 
of  diamonds  is  the  'pope*  in  the  game  of  Pope 
loan,  and  hence  the  symbol  of  Antichrist  to  the 
Reformers.  (2)  It  is  the  chief  card  in  comette, 
which  game  rmned  many  families  in  Scotland. 
(3)  It  goes  back  to  the  nine  lozenges  on  the 
Dalrymple  arms,  the  Earl  of  Stair  having  been 
responsible  for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  (4> 
Tradition  says  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberlana. 
while  drunk  and  gambling  on  the  nirfit  before 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  wrote  across  the  face  of 
this  card  the  order  that  no  quarter  was  to  be 
given  on  the  morrow. 

CURSORBS,  ker'so'rez,  or  RUNNERS, 
the  Ralibg   (q.v.). 

CURTESY,  in  law,  the  life  interest  which 
the  surviving  husband  has  in  the  inheritable 
estate  of  the  wife.  Originally  curtesy  attached, 
as  dower  still  does  in  most  of  the  United  States, 
to  all  estates  of  inheritance  of  which  the  wife 
was  seized  at  any  time  during  the  marriage. 
But  it  is  now  generally,  though  not  invari^ly, 
limited  to  such  lands  as  she  is  seized  of  at  her 
death ;  and  she  may  therefore,  in  most  States, 
by  alienating  the  land  during  her  lifetime  or 
ly  last  will  and  testament,  defeat  her  husband's 
cUims  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy.  See  Blackstone, 
'Commentaries  on  the  t.aws  of  England' ; 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  'History  of  English  Law' 
(Boston  1899)  ;  Tiffany,  <Lawof  RealProperty.' 

CURTILAGE,  the  enclosed  space  of  ground 
and  buildings  immediately  surrounding  or  l^ng 
near  a  dwelling  and  used  for  its  convfnient 
occnpation.  The  term  is  of  feudal  origin  and 
originally  meant  a  castle  and  outbuildings  en- 
closed in  a  stone  wall  for  defense.  There  ia 
no  exact:  limit  to  the  area  ifMcfa  may  be  ■■ 
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dud«d  trader  the  term,  and  it  Is  a  matter  of 
proof  in  each  case  as  to  what  is  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  any  particttlar  dwelling.  The  law 
has  always  giTcn  the   curtilage  g^rCater  protec- 


Abson;  Busclary;  Real  Piopektv. 

CURTIN,  Andrew  Gregg,  American  politi- 
dan:  b.  Beilefonte,  Pa.,  22  April  1815;  d  there, 
7  Oct.  1894.  He  studied  law  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1639. 
Entering  politics,  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  1854,  goY- 
emor  in  1860  and  again  in  1863,  being  one  of 
the  most  noted  'war  governors"  of  the  Civil 
War  period.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  Minister 
to  Russia.  In  1873  he  left  the  Republicui  party, 
and  from  1881  to  1887  sat  in  Congress  as  » 
Democrat  Consult  Egle,  W.  H.,  'Life  and 
Times  of  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin'  (Fhiladdphia 
1896). 

CURTIN,  Jeremiah,  American  linguist  and 
antiquarian:  b.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1838;  d.  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  14  Dec.  1906.  He  prepared  for 
Harvard  and  was  graduated  there  in  1863.  At 
the  university  he  became  an  excellent  linguist, 
In  1864  he  entered  the  diplomatic  sendee,  be- 
coming secretary  of  legation  for  the  United 
States  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
until  1870.  During  his  slay  in  Russia  he  made  a 
study  of  Slavonic  and  allied  langua^s.  This 
knowleitee  he  turned  lo  account  in  his  transla- 
tions of  Tolsto)[,  Zagoskin  and  Sienkiewic^ be- 
ins  the  first  to  introduce  the  latter  to  the  tsig- 
Um-spealdng  world.  From  1883  to  1891  he  was 
connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Afterward  he 
made  independent  researches  concerning  the 
North  American  Indians.  He  was  reputed  to 
have  known  70  languages,  12  more  man  the 
redoubtable  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  By  his  trans- 
lations from  the  Russiait  Polish,  Ciech  and 
Cither  languages  he  added  enormously  to  our 
knowledge  oi  foreign  literature.  Besides  his 
translations  he  wrote  'Myths  and  Folklore  of 
Ireland'  (1906)  ;  'Tales  of  the  Fairies  and  the 
Ghost  Worid';  'Myths  and  Folk-Tales  of  the 
Russians,  Western  Slavs,  and  Magyars'  (1894)  ; 
'Hero  Tales  of  Ireland'  {18W^:  'Creation 
Myths  of  Primitive  America'  (1898);  'The 
Mwigols'  (1907);  'The  Mongols  in  Russia> 
{19(%} ;  'A  Tourney  in  Southern  Russia 
(1909)  ;  'Myths  of  the  Medocs'  <I912>. 

CURTIS,  Alfred  A^  American  Catholic 
prelate :  b.  Somerset  County,  Md.,  4  July  1831 ; 
d.  11  July  1908.  When  only  21  years  old  he 
was  ordained  in  the  Episcopal  ministiy  and  for 
several  years  labored  in  Baltimore  and  western 
Maryland,  finally  returning  to  Baltimore.  Later 
he  resigned  his  ministerial  duties,  entered  the 
Catholic  Church,  took  a  theological  course,  was 
ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Bayley,  17  Dec. 
1874,  and  stationed  at  Baltimore  Cathedral  till 
14  Nov.  1886,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Wilmington,  Del.  He  resigned  in  1896  and 
in  1898  became  vicar-general  of  Baltimore. 

CURTIS,  Benjamin  Robbina,  American 
jurist:  b.  Watertown,  Mass.,  4  Nov.  1805; 
d  Newport.  R.  I.,  15  SepL  1S74.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  1829;  was  admitted  to 
Uic  bar  1832,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  height  of 


his  profession  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
1851,  and  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case  made 
a  powerful  argument  dissentine  from  the 
court's  dedsion.  Remgmng  in  1857,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  for  two  years; 
and  in  1868  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
in  the  tmpeadmicnt  trial  of  Andrew  Johnsoa 
His  writings  include  'Reports  of  Cases  in  die 
Grcuit  Courts  of  the  United  States'  (1854); 
'Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uiuted 
States,  with  notes  and  a.  digest'  ■  'Jurisdiction, 
Practice,  and  Peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States'  (1880).  Consult 
'Memoir  fjid  Writings  of  Benjaniin  R.  Curbs* 
(Boston  1880),  the  first  volume  of  which,  con- 
taining the' memoir,  is  written  by  his  brotfier, 
G.  T.  Curtia. 

CURTIS,  Cariton  Clarence,  American 
botanist ;  b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  26  Aug.  1864.  He 
was  educated  at  Syracuse  and  Columbia  uni- 
versities and  also  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Leipzig.  In  1892-94  he  was 
prindpa!  of  the  Fayette  Union  School,  New 
York,  in  1894-96  instructor  in  natural  sdence 
at  the  Brooldyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  from 
1898  to  1908  tutor  in  botany  at  Ctriumlua,  and 
thereafter  associate  professor.  Besides  con- 
tributions on  professional  topics  to  botanical 
jounals,  he  is  author  of  'Text-Book  of  General 
Botany'  (1897);  and  'Nature  and  Devdop- 
meot  of  Plants'   (1907;  3d  ed.,  1915). 

CURTIS,  Charin^  American  statesman;  b. 
North  Topeka,  Kan.,  25  Jan.  1860.  His  mother 
was  a  full-blooded  member  of  the  Kaw  tribe 
of  Indians.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  after  studying  law  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1881.  In  1884  and  again  in  1886  he 
was  county  attorney  of  Shawnee  County,  From 
1893  to  1897  he  served  in  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  Kansas  E>islrict  and  from  1897  to  1907 
represented  the  First  District  of  the  State.  He 
resigned  from  the  House  in  1907  upon  his 
dection  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  J.  R.  Burton,  resigned,  and 
was  die  first  Indian  to  hold  such  office.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  re-dection  in  1912,  but  was  de- 
feated. He  was  elected,  however,  for  the 
term  1915-21. 

CURHS,  CyniB  Hermann  Kotxichmar, 
American  publisher ;  b.  Portland,  Me.,  18  June 
1850.  He  was  educated  in  the  pubhc  schools  and 
in  1876  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  be- 
came publisher  of  the  ■  Tribune  and  Farmer. 
He  later  established  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful  periodi- 
the  United  States.    The  Curtis  Publish- 


the  Country  Gentleman  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  the  latter  established  by  Ben- 
jamin Frviklin  in  172a  Under  Mr  Curtis's 
management  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  attained 
a  larger  drculation  than  had  hitherto  been 
reached  by  any  American  periodical.  In  1913 
he  took  over  the  interest  of  A.  S.  Ochs  in  the 
FhiladelphU  Publii:  Ledger. 

CURTIS,  Edward,  American  medical  sden- 
tist:  b.  Providence,  R.  I..  4  June  183&  He  is 
a  brodier  of  G.  W.  Curtis  (q.v.).  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1859,  and  took  his 
medical  degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1864.    He  was  an  army  surgeon  durtnc 
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tbe  Gvil  War  and  from  1866  was  a  monber  of 
the  faculty  of  the  CoHege  of  Pfaywcivis  tad 
Surgeons  m  New  YoHc  He  made  a  specialty 
of  microscopic  stndy  and  the  camera  in  connec- 
tion with  dtagnosis,  and  published  a  'Manual 
of  General  Medidnal  Tedinotogy>  (18B3) ; 
<Mond]s  and  Moods:  A  Fifteen- Year  Calen- 
dar' (1903);  <Nature  and  Health'  (1906). 

CUKTIS,  George  Carroll,  American  geo- 
grapliic  sculptor:  b.  Abington,  Mass.,  15  Jufy 
1872.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  was  for  a  time  an  assistant  in  the 
geological    department.     L»ter  he  became  as- 
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topographical    models;    this   he 


city  of  Washington  as  it  existed  and  as  it  would 
ai^ear  if  a  proposed  development  were  carried 
out  A  member  of  the  expedition  to  the  West 
Indian  eruptions,  he  was  the  first  to  viut  the 
crater  of  La  Souf ri^re  and'  discovered  the  new 
summit  of  Mount  Pel^.  He  also  spent  a  year 
among  the  corftl  islands  of  the  south  Paci6c 
and  in  1910-11  made  a  special  sttidy  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Newfotmdiand, 
and  in  1913  made  a  tour  of  the  world  studying 
volcanoes.  Besides  his  q>edai  geological  ana 
topographical  articles,  he  is  autnor  and  illus- 
trator of  'A  Description  of  the  Topographical 
Model  of  Metropolitan  Boston'   (1900). 

CURTIS,  George  William.  American 
essayist  and  journalist:  b.  Providence,  R.  I., 
24  Feb.  1824;  d.  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  31  Aug.  1892.  At  18  be  sp«nt  some 
months  at  Brook  Farm  (q.v.)  and  a  few  years 
later  visited  the  Old  World,  die  results  of  his 
travels  appearing  in  'Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji' 
(1851);  and  "The  Howadji  in  Syria'  (1852). 
He  was  an  early  sympathizer  with  the  abolition 
movement  and  as  the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly 
for  nearly  a  generation  exercised  a  measurable 
influence  over  the  more  though ful  of  his 
countrymen.  At  an  earlier  period  he  was  editor 
of  Putnam's  Magazine,  which  did  not  prove  a 
financial  success,  and  for  many  year;  thereafter 
he  devoted  the  proceeds  of  his  lecture  tours 
to  paying  off  the  obligations  incurred  in  relation 
to  that  enterprise.  From  1854  till  not  long 
before  his  death  he  edited  the  'Easv  Chair* 
department  of  Harper't  Magazine,  and  it  is  by 
his  "Easy  Chair'  essays  that  he  is  likely  to  be 
longest  remembered.  In  the^e  are  displayed  a 
gentle  persuasiveness  of  argument  and  a  fund 
of  hutnor  which  made  them  very  attractive  read- 
ing, while  the  style  was  at  all  times  polished 
and  graceful.  In  them  he  touched  upon  the 
varied  topics  oi  the  day,  the  lifter  as  well  as 
the  more  serious,  and  since  his  death  several 
small  volumes  of  selections  from  thAn  have 
been  published.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
tiie  Republican  party  at  its  outset  and  in  his 
later  years  was  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  of 
dvil   service  reform  and  of  independent  action 


he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  As  a  lecturer  and  orator  he  was 
very  popular,  and  several  of  his  political 
speeches  and  orations  upon  special  occasions 
take  higfa  rank  among  specimens  of  American 
oratory.  Besides  the  votumes  alreadv  named 
be    piO^Usbed    'Lotus    Eating'     (1852) ;    'The 


Potiphar  Papers>  (1853);  'PrueandP  (1856); 
'Tnunps>    (1862).      These    are    more    or    less 

Shemcral  in  their  nature,  'Prue  and  I'  being 
i  only  work  among  them  which  interests  tbe 
present  generation.  His  'Orations  and  Ad- 
dresses,>  edited  by  C  E.  Norton,  appeared  in 
3  vols.,  1893-44.  (See  Essays  noic  the  Earv 
Chais).  Consult  (}ary,  Edward,  'George  Wil- 
liam Curtis'   (Boston  1894). 

CURTIB,  John  Ticknor,  American  lawyer, 
author  and  puolisher:  b.  .Watertown,  Mass,,  28 
Nov.  1812;  d.  New  York,  28  March  1894.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1832,  admitted 
to  the  bar  (Boston,  Mass.)  in  1836  and  prac- 
tised in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Boston.  From 
1840  he  sat  three  years  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  after  which  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  law  and  literature. 
One  of  his  earliest  literary  productions  was  a 
pamphlet  advocating  State  compensation  for  the 
destruction  by  a  mob  of  the  Ursuline  Convent 
in  Charlestown.  Mass.  His  ability  as  a  patent 
lawyer  gained  dim  the  patronage  of  many  dis- 
tinguished inventors.  In  1^0  be  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  met  die  prominent  men  of  the 
time.  On  his  return  he  strongly  supported  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  in  1857  par- 
ticipated in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  claiming 
the  power'of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery.  He 
migrated  to  New  York  in  1862,  an8  was  engaged 
in  active  practice  up  to  his  80ui  year.  He  never 
held  any  official  position  beyond  his  lenslative 
experience  of  three  years  in  Massachusetts, 
though  he  was  more  than  once  offered  the 
nomination  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  New  York 
dty,  and  by  Daniel  Webster  the  post  of  Min- 
ister to  England.  Besides  many  contributions 
to  the  press  he  published  a  number  of  authori- 
tative works  on  law  and  constitutional  history, 
the  more  celebrated  ones  being  a  'Digest  of 
Admiralty  Decisions  in  England  and  America'; 
a  'Treatise  on  the  Ri^ts  and  Duties  of  Mer- 
chant Steamers' ;  'Origin,  Foundation  and 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution*  (1854-58) ; 
'(^mmentaries  on  the  Jurisdiction,  Practice  and 
Peculiar  Jurisprudence  of  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States'  (1854)  ;  'A  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  of  the  American  Union,  as  the  principal 
controversy  involved  in  the  late  Civil  War' 
(1875);  'Ufe  of  Daniel  Webster'  (1869); 
'Life  of  James  Buchanan'  (1883)  ■  'TreaUse 
on  the  Law  of  Patents'  (184?)  ;  'Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Copyright'  (1847);  'John 
Chambers :  a  Tale  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America' ;  'John  Charaxes' ;  'Creation  or 
Evolution,' 

CURTIS,  Mattoon  Monroe,  Amerkran 
educator:  b.  Rome,  N.Y.,  19  Oct.  1858.  He 
was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  New  York, 
1880,  and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
1883.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  churdi 
at  Qeveland.  Ohio,  188S-«,  and  in  1891  was 
elected  Handy  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Western  Reserve  University.  He  has  published 
'Locke's  Ethics'  (1890):  'Philostihy  and 
Physical  Science'  (1892);  'Philosophy  in 
America'  (1896);  'Kant  and  Edwards'  (1805), 

CURTIS,  Olin  Alfred,  American  theo- 
logian: b.  Frankfort,  Me.,  10  E>ec.  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  Lawrence  Collc^  and  Boston 
Untvelr^^,  and  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig, 
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TaDcsville.  Wis..  188&^,  Milwaukee  1883-86, 
and  Chicago  188&^;  from  1889  to  1^5  wu 
professor  of  systematic  theology  M  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1896  accepted  the  corresponding 
chair  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Pro- 
fessor Curtis  came  to  be  recogaized  as  perhaps 
the  most  distinKuished  Methodist  theologian  of 
his  generation.  Besides  many  theological  papers, 
his  publications  include  'Elective  Course  of 
Lectures  in  Systematic  Theology*  (1901),  and 
'The  Christian  Faith  Personally  Given  in  a 
System  of  Doctrine'  (1905),  a  work  of  great 
importance. 

CURTIS,  Samuel  Ryan,  American  soldier; 
b.  near  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  3  Feb.  1807;  d.  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  26  Dec.  1866.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  1831,  but  resigned  to  become 
a  civil  engineer.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practised  from  1843-^5.  He 
served  as  colonel  tn  the  Mexican  War,  and  was 
a  Republican  congressman  from  his  State  1857- 
61.  He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier- general 
17  May  1861;  defeated  Generals  Price  and 
McCulloch  in  a  decisive  engagement  at  Pea 
RJdge,  Arlc,  and  was  promoted  major-general 
21  March  1862.  He  subsequently  commanded 
the  departments  of  Missouri  (1862-63),  of  Kan- 
sas (1864-65).  and  of  the  Northwest  (1865); 
and,  becoming  United  States  commissioner  in 
1865.  negotiated  treaties  with  several  Indian 
tribes. 

CURTIS,  William  Elerov,  American  jour- 
nalist: b.  Akron,  Ohio,  5  Nov.  1850;  d.  19U. 
He  was  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity in  1^1.  From  1873  to  1887  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  by  se- 
curing interviews  with  the  James  brothers, 
during  their  contest  with  Pinkerlon's  detectives, 
and  in  investigating  the  Ku-Klux-Klan  of  the 
South  gained  a  national  reputation.  He  was 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Record  in  1887-1901,  when  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chicago  Record-Herald.  He 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics  in  1835, 
and  executive  officer  of  the  International 
American  Conference  of  1889-90.  He  has  writ- 
ten 'Children  of  the  Sun>  (1882)"";  'Capitals  of 
Spanish  America'  (1888)  ;  'The  Land  of  the 
Nihilist'  (1888);  'Japan  Sketches':  'Vene- 
zuela' (1891);  'Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler' ; 
'The  Yankees  of  the  East'  (1896)  ;  ^To-day  in 
France  and  Germany'  (18w)  ;  'Between  the 
Andes  and  the  Ocean'  (1900);  'The  True 
Thomas  Jefferson'  (1901);  'Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway'   (1902)  ;  'The  Turk  and  His  Lost 


Burma,  and  British  Malaysia'  (1905), 
was  director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re^b- 
lics  1890-93,  and  chief  of  the  Latin-Amencan 
department  and  historical  section  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  1891-93. 

CURTISS,  Glenn  Hammond,  American 
aviator:  b.  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  21  May  1878. 
He  began  life  as  a  newsboy,  but  was  early  inter- 
ested m  mechanics.  In  1906  at  Ormond  Beach, 
Fla.,  he  established  the  world's  record  for  the 
fastest  mile  ever  traveled  on  a  motor  cycle, 
making  a  mile  in  36  2/5  seconds.  From  1907  to 
.  1909  he  was  the  director  of  the  Aerial  Experi- 


ment Association  of  America.  He  won  llie  Seien- 
lific  Amfrican  cup  in  an  aeroplane  competition 
at  Hammondsport,  N.  V.  (190B),  obtained  the 
international  cup  in  the  aeroplane  contest  at 
Rheims  in  1909,  and  won  a  $10,000  prize  offered 
by  the  New  York  World  in  a  record-breakine 
fli^t  from  Albany  to  New  York  1910.  In  1913 
he  was  awarded  a  medal  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Besides  making  a  large  number  of 
flights  in  America  and  in  Europe,  Curtiss 
became  actively  engaged  in  the  commercial  side 
of  aviation,  being  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Curtiss  Exhibition  Company  of  New  York  and 
president  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Companj  at 
Hammondsport,  N.  Y.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Wright  brothers,  none  other  has  done  so 
much  as  he  for  aviation  in  Ameri^.  He  is  part 
author  of  'The  Curtiss  Aviation  Book'  (1912). 
CURTISS,  Samnel  Ivei,  American  Omgre- 
gationalist  clergyman:  b.  Union,  Conn.,  5  Feb. 
1844;  d.  London,  England.  22  Sept.  1904.  He 
was  graduated  at  Atnherst  College  1867,  and  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  1870;  and  was 
pastor  of  the  American  chapel  in  Leipx^  1874.-78. 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  professor  of  biblical 
Uteralure  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  but 
changed  later  to  the  chair  of  Old  Testament 
literature  and  interpretation.  His  publications 
include  a  translation  of  Bickell's  ^Outlines  of 
Hebrew  Grammar'  (1877);  'The  Levitical 
Priests'  (1877);  translations  of  Ekiitzsch's 
'Old     Testament     History     of     Redemptioi  * 


'Moses  and  JngersolP  (1881);  and  'Primitive 
Semitic  Religions  To-Day>  (1902),  his  special 
study. 


12  July  1896:  He  was  educated  at  (Sottingen, 
Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  in  1844  was  appointed 
professor  at  Berlin  and  preceptor  of  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William,  afterward  Frederick 
III.  In  1856  he  succeeded  Hermann  as  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen,  and  1868  was  called  again 
to  Berlin  Universihr,  From  1853  Curttus  was 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  from  1871-93  he  was  continuously  secretaiy 
of  the  philologi co-historical  section  ol  that  insti- 
tution. Under  Imperial  commission  in  1874  he  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Greek  government  in  regard 
to  the  German  excavations  at  Olympia,  begun 
by  him  in  the  following  year.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  modem  Germany.  Of  his 
works,  which  mostly  relate  to  Greek  antiquities, 
the  best  known  is  his  'History  of  Greece' 
(1857-61),  translated  into  English  by  A,  W. 
Ward  (1868-73).  Other  works  by  him  are 'De 
Portibus  Athenarum'  (1842) ;  'Klassische 
Sludien'  (1840) ;  'Inseriptiones  Atticae  XII» 
(1848) ;  'Olympia*  (1852) ;  'Kc  lonier> 
(1855):  'Peloponnesos'  (1851-52)  |<Lecture» 
and  Aadresses'  in  three  volumes  (189S).  Con- 
sult Gurlitt  'Erinnerungen  an  Ernst  Curtius' 
(Berlin  1902)  ;  Grimm,  <&nst  Curtius ;  Ein  Brief 
an  seine  Preunde'  in  the  Deutsche  Ruttdschau 
Vol,  LXXXVfH,  Berlin  1896):  Curtius.  P., 
'Ernst  Curtius:  Ein  Lebensbild  in  Briefen' 
(Berlin  1903). 
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dorf,  12  Aug.  188  He  wu  a  brother  of 
Ernst  Curtius  (q.v.),  and  in  1849  went  to 
Prague  as  professor  of  classical  philology,  re- 
moving five  years  later  to  the  corresponding 
chair  at  Kiel,  In  1861  he  became  professor  in 
Leipzig  University  and  held  this  post  till  his 
death.  He  was  the  teacher  of  many  of  the 
foremost  philologists  of  the  day.  His  earliest 
work  was  'De  Nominum  Graecorutn  Forma- 
tione'  (1842)  ;  and  among  many  important  later 
ones  are  'GrundiiiKe  der  griechischen  Etymol- 
ogic' (1858-62),  his  chef  d'rcnvre  translated 
into  English  1^  Willdns  and  England;  'Zur 
Chronologic  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachfor- 
schung*  (1867) ;  'Das  Verbum  der  griechischen 
Sprachc>  (1873  and  1876)  ;  and  'Griechische 
Schulgrammatik'  (1852),  the  last  two  having 
been  translated  for  English  students;  'Sprach- 
ver^eichung,  Beitrage  zur  griechischen  und 
lateinischen  Grammatik'  (1846),'  and  m  his 
^Studien     zur    griechischen     und     latdnischen 


(irammalik*  (1868-78)  he  published  not  onlv  his 
awn  studies,  but  those  of  bis  pupils  and  others. 
Consult  Sandys,  'A  Histon"  of  Classical  Schol- 


arship' (Vol.  Ill,  Cambridge  1908)  ;  and  Plat- 
ner,  *Tne  Topography  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Rome*   (2cl  ed.,  Boston  1911). 

CURTIUS,  k^r'shi-us,  Mettus,  Roman  leg- 
endary hero,  who,  according  to  tradition,  sacn- 
ficcd  oimself  for  the  good  of  his  country.  In 
362  B.C.  it  is  said  a  chasm  opened  in  the  Roman 
forum,  from  which  issued  pestilential  vapors. 
The  oracle  declared  that  the  chasm  would  close 
whenever  that  which  constituted  the  glory  of 
Rome  should  be  thrown  into  it.  Curtius  asked 
if  any  thing  in  Rome  was  more  precious  than 
arms  and  valor;  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  arrayed  himself  in  armor,  mounted  a 
horse  splendidly  equipped,  solemnly  devoted 
himself  to  deaSi  in  presence  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple and  sprang  into  the  abyss,  wluch  instantly 
closed  over  him.  The  lacus  Curtius,  whirfi 
marked  tbe  spot,  has  been  discovered  by  the 
modem  ardiieologist.  An  altar  was  erected  on 
the  spot  and  a  regular  sacrifice  offered  there. 

CUKTIUS,  RufuB  Qnintiu,  Roman  his- 
torian. He  wrote  the  history  of  Aleiiander  the 
(treat  in  10  books,  the  first  two  of  which  are 
lost.  The-  exact  period  in  which  he  flourished 
is  not  known;  for  though  his  style  would  indi- 
cate that  he  lived  in  one  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  Latin  language,  no  writer  of  any  eariier 
date  than  the  12th  century  has  made  any  men- 
tion of  his  work.  His  information  is  maccu- 
ratc  and  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  unreliable. 
The  style  is  generally  polished  and  elegant. 
Modem  editions  are  by  Vogel  (Leipzig  1884); 
Dosson  (Paris  1887);  Hedicke  (1908).  An 
English  translation  by  Crosby  was  published 
in  New  York  and  London  (1858),  Consult 
Dosson,  S.,  *fttude  sur  Quinte  Curce,  sa  vie  et 
ses  ocuvres'  (1887);  Steele,  in  Proceedings  of 
the  Ameriean  Philologiciri  Assoctalion  (Vols. 
XLIII,  U-LIV,  1912);  and  the  En^ish  edition 
by  Heitland  and  Raven   (Cambridge  1889). 

CURTIUS,  koor'tsJ-oos,  Theodor,  German 
chemist ;  b.  Duisberg,  27  May  18S7,  He  studied 
at  Leipzig,  Heidelberg  and  Munich;  in  1886 
was  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Erlangen;  in 
1889  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Kiel ;  tn 
1897  he,  went  to  Bonn,  but  on  the  death  of  Vic- 
tor Mn^r,  in  the  same  year,  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 


Heidelberg.  He  investigated  the  diazo-com- 
pounds  of  the  fats  and  discovered  hydrazine 
and  bydrazoic  acid,  both  compounds  of  nitn>- 
gen. 

CURULB  MAGISTRATES  were  the 
hi^est  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  state  and  dis- 
tinguishea  from  all  others  bv  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  sitting  on  ivory  chairs  [sella  cu- 
rules)  when  cni^aged  in  their  public  functions. 
The  curule  magistrates  were  the  consuls,  prx- 
tors,  censors  and  chief  xdiles,  who,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  plebeian  a:diles,  were 
called  curule. 

CURVES,  Higher  Plane.  A  curve  can  be 
looked  upon  in  many  ways ;  geometrically  as 
the  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  as  the  locus 
of  a  moving  point,  or  envelope  of  a  moving 
line ;  analytically  as  a  represeiitation  of  an 
equation  m  point-  or  tine-co-ordinates,  and 
therefore  as  yielding  a  singly  infinite  system 
of  points  or  lines.  But  if  this  view  be  adopte<L 
the  *curve*  must  not  necessarily  be  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  system  of  points ;  for 
most  curves  (not  all)  have  tangents,  hence  a 
curve  yields  also  a  system  of  Imes,  of  equal 
importance  with  the  system  of  points;  a  defini- 
tion that  lays  stress  on  one  system  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  is  incomplete.  This  was 
recognized  by  Pliicker  ( 'Theorie  der  alge- 
braischen  Curven,'  1839,  p.  200),  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  dual  generation  of  a  curve:  "If  a 
point  continually  moves  along  a  straiRlit  tine, 
while  the  line  continually  rotates  about  the 
point;  one  and  the  same  curve  is  enveloped  by 
the  line  and  described  by  tbe  point*  Clifford 
(<Madi.  Papers.'  pp.  40-42)  treats  the  true 
curve  as  an  unaefined  enti^,  of  whidi  the  as- 
semblages of  points  and  lines  are  two  distinct 
manifestations.  The  present  tendency  is  to- 
ward this  view,  at  least  as  regards  an  algebraic 
curve  —  a  curve  whose  equation,  whether  in 
point-  or  line-co-ordinates,  is  algebraic.  A 
curve  whose  Cartesian  equation  cannot  he  re- 
duced to  an  algebraic  form,  e.g.,  y'=sin  x,  is 
non-algebraic  or  transcendental.  It  is  conven- 
ient to  treat  first  of  algebraic  curves. 

If     X,     y     satisfy     an     algebraic     equation 

f(.*i  y)'~0,  it  can  be  shown  that  -f^  has  a  defi- 
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l'-,-a-„|,l.»,(^-.)g+(r-^)g-o, 

in  homogeneous  co-ordinates 

The      co-ordinates      of     die      tangent     are: 

{:V:C  =  ^!^t—  ;  the  elimination  of  *,  y,  a 

irom  these  equations  and  /(*,  y,  «)'=0  gives 
an  algebraic  equation  f  (f,  1,  0^0,  the  line 
equation  (tangential  equation)  of  the  curve. 
Thus  the  curve  has  two  equations,  both  alge- 
braic, a  point  equation  of  degree  m,  a  tine  equa- 
tion of  degree  n ;  these  two  numbers  m,  n,  Uie 
order  and  class  of  the  curve,  are  the  number 
of  points  that  lie  on  an  arbitraiy  Htie,  Ae  ntim- 
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ber  of  tangents  that  pass  throu^  an  arbitrary 
point;  they  belong  respectively  to  the  point  sys- 
tem and  the  line  system,  not  to  the  curve  itself. 
A  number  that  is  tnore  intimately  associated 
with  the  curve  is  the  genus,  p,  to  be  defined 
later. 

An  algebraic  curve  cannot  break  off;  the 
tan^nt  cannot  suffer  a  sudden  change  in  di- 
rection ;  no  finite  part  of  the  curve  can  coin- 
cide with  a  straight  line.  Thus  the  normal 
character  of  an  arc  of  an  algebraic  curve  ex- 
presses gradual  and  continuous  change  of  posi- 
tion (motion  of  iwint},  gradual  and  continuous 
change  of  direction  (motion  of  tangent),  as 
stated  by  Packer. 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  equation 
Ux.  y,  «)=Ois  i^(M-hl)  (m  +  2);  the  nun>- 
D«r  of  disposable  constants  is  therefore 
^S{M  +  I)  («  +  2)  —  1,  Le.,  «m(».  +  3). 
Hence  passage  through  ^m{m-k-^)  arbitrary 
points  determines  the  curve;  while  if  the  curve 
passes  through  J^m(m  +  3>— 9  arbitrary  points, 
ttie  coefficients  can  be  expressed  linearly  in 
terms  of  g  parameters,  and  the  curve  has  q 
degrees  of  freedom.  If  the  points  are  not  arbi- 
traiy,  the  curve  may  have  mobility  greater  than 
q,  or  it  may  break  up  into  curves  of  lower 
order.  The  theory  is  really  that  of  the  inter- 
res.  Two  curves  of  orders  m, 
mm'  points,  for  the  elimination 
1  the  equations  produces  an  equation 
of  degree  m«'  for  x:y.  The  «'  intersections 
of  two  m-ics,  u,  V,  do  not  determine  an  w-ic 
<althoughm*>  f^»i(wf 4-3)),  for  all  curves 
i*  +  Ar  =  0  pasS'throi^  the  paints;  the  m' 
(joints  impose  precisely  J4'«(»»  +  3) -— 1  condi- 
tions. Similarly,  the  mm'  intersections  of  C^ 
and  Cr  do  not  impose  independent  conditions 
on  all  curves ;  e.  g.,  the  20  intersections  of  C* 
and  Ct  impose  14  conditions  on  a  quartic,  17  on 
ft  quintic,  19  on  a  sextic,  but  20  on  all  higher 
curves.  The  most  convenient  statement  is :  the 
quartic  excess  is  6,  the  quintic  excess  is  3,  the 
sextic  excess  is  1  (MacauUy),  The  first  notice 
of  theorems  of  this  character  is  due  to  Madaunn 
O720) ;  the  first  explanation  was  given  by 
Euler  and  Cramer  (1748-50).  From  these 
has  arisen  the  whole  modem  theory  of  groups 
of  points  on  a  curve  (geometry  on  a  curve). 
(Scott,  'Bull.  Am.  Math.  Soc,'  2d  series,  v.  4, 
pp.  260-273;  1897-98). 

The  fundamental  theorem  is  the  Cayley- 
Bacharach  theorem  (18«,  1886);  a  C,  through 
all  except  i(i  +  "i  —  n— 0  (/+»-"  — 2) 
of  the  intersections  of  CI  and  C^  will  pass 
through  the  remainder  unless  these  lie  on  a 
curve  of  order  l+m  —  n  —  3.  In  particular 
if  ('=").  precisely  l(m— l)(fH  — 2)  of  the 
intersections  of  a  l^xed  C«  by  a  variable  C„  are 
a  consequence  of  the  rest  if  n>  w— 3;  but  if 
n±  m  — 3,  fewer  than  J(m  — l)(w  — 2)  are  a 
consequence.  Thus  no  matter  what  the  order 
of  the  cutting  curve,  the  number  of  the  in- 
duced intersections  can  never  exceed  i(M^l) 
(tti  — 2),  This  number,  which  limits  the  inter- 
connection of  points  on  the  curve  of  order  m, 
is  called  the  genus  of  the  curve,  and  is  usually 
denoted  by  p.  The  genus  of  a  quartic,  e.  g..  is 
3;  3  points  on  a  quartic  follow  from  5  intersec- 
tions with  a  conic,  or  from  9,  13,  17  intersec- 
tions with  a  cubic,  quartic  or  quintic,   and  so 


provided  the  cutting  pirve  is  an  adj^nt  c^rv^ 
that  is,  a  curve  wiu  a  multiple  point  of  order 
k  —  1  where  the  fixed  curve  has  a  multiple  point 
of  order  k.  The  genus,  the  number  p  which 
limits  the  interconnection,  is  in  this  case 
*(M~l)(m  — 2)— iSA(A  — 1).  (Macaulay, 
<Proc  Lond.  Math.  Soc..>  v.  26,  pp.  495-544; 
1895;  Hardcastle,  F,  'Report  on  Point-Groups,' 
in  progress  in  Proc.  of  flie  Brit  Assoc.;  Brill- 
Noether  Bericht,  'Die  Entwicklimg  der  Theorie 
der  algebraischen  Functionen  in  alterer  und 
neuerer  Zeit'  (1894). 

Multiple  points  arise  when  two  or  more 
points  of  the  system  occupv  the  same  position 
va  the  plane ;  according  to  the  number  of  points 
that  coincide,  the  pomt  is  double,  triple,  etc 
Double  points  (dps)  are  nodes  or  cusps;  a  node 
is  the  coincidence  of  two  non-consecutive 
points,  a  cusp  is  the  coincidence  of  two  consecu- 
tive points;  similarly  double  tangents  are  either 
bitan^ents  or  inflexional  tangents.  The  cmp 
and  inflexional  tangent  are  also  called  sta- 
tionary point  and  line,  on  accoimt  of  the  effect 
of  the  singulari^  on  the  motion  of  the  ptunt 
and  line  by  which  the  curve  is  described. 

The  coincidence  of  two  points  at  P  causes 
an  arbitrary  line  through  P  to  meet  the  curve 
in  two  points  diere;  ^nce  if  P  be  taken  as 
origin,  the  terms  of  the  first  de^c  in  the 
equation  wilt  vanish.  The  conditions  for  a 
double  point  at  x,  y,  e  are  therefore  the  vani^- 

ing  of  /.  ^'  ij  ( in  homogeneous  co-ordinates. 
Two  lines  can  be  found  to  meet 

the  curve  in  more  than  two  points  at  P;  these 
are  the  tangents ;  they  arc  given  by  the  terms  of 
degree  2  equaled  to  lero.  Similarly  the  condi- 
tions for  a  lb-point  are  the  vanishing  of  the 

JA{A-|-1)    derivates      ^^    (g-Fff-|-?=*-l). 

a«ady'fl«r 
and  there  are  k  tangents,  lines  whid)  meet  the 
curve  in  more  than  k  points. 

If  the  tangents  at  a  dp  are  distinct,  Ae 
point  is  a  node,  formed  by  the  crossing  of 
two  simple  branches,  real  or  ima^nary  accord- 
ing as  the  tangents  are  real  or  imaginary.  In 
tbs  last  case,  the  point  is  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  the  curve,  and  is  called  an  isolated 
point,  or  acnode,  the  visible  crossing  being 
called  a  node,  or  crunode.  If  the  tangents  are 
coincident,  and  meet  the  curve  in  precisely 
three  points,  the  point  is  a  cusp;  if  uie  coin- 
cident tangents  meet  the  curve  in  more  than 
three  points,  the  singularity  is  complex. 


dxdy  dtf 


Elimination  ofx: 


gives  a  condition,  D  =  0,  to  be  satisfied  by 
we  equation  of  any  curve  that  has  a  ^dp. 
Hence  a  general  locus  of  order  m  has  no  point- 
singularihes,  and  a  general  envelope  of  class 
K  has  no  line' singularities.  But  a  general  eti- 
velope  has  point-sin^arities  and  a  general 
locus  has  line-singulanties :  for  the  direction  of 
a  tangent,   given  by  the  value  of  t-,  is  un- 


niS=o.i 


a'//sA'_. 
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dxdy   dx   dtr 
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This  eoitdittbii,  wid  f-"0,  ird  ««ly  two  tquaf- 
dons,  and  consequently  no  conditicm  is  imposed 
on  tbe  locus  by  the  existence  oi  line-dngularl- 
ties. 

If  a  curve  of  order  «;  class  n,  has  *  nodes, 
>  CUSp9,  r  bitangents,  <  inflexional  tinAcnts, 
these  numbers  are  connected  by  ■Pluckw's 
equations.    The  tangent  at  x,  y,  *i9 

this  passes  through  t',  y',  V  if  x,  y,  a  He  on 

the  curve  **  ^  +  /  M  +  *'  |{=^,thepoV>i-rf  «'■ 

y*.  r'  with  respect  to  /.  Since  Ai?  CBTV*,i/"ft 
IS  of  order  m  — 1,  it  me«»  /■  in  .«(»— 1) 
points ;  two  of  these  lie  at  every  node,  three  at 
every  cusp;  hence  the  number  of  tangents  froM 
Ay.^i*  "    ■      .. 

n  =  m(tn-l)-Z^-i'.  ....  0} 
Similarly  from  the  liae-cquatitMi 

.m  =  «(«  — D-ar— *.  .  -■  (I'i 
The  condition  that  the  tangent  at ■*,  y.  «  fc* 
stationary  becomes  in  homogeneous  c4-ormiBte9 

^J^M.  =-0-      ■   ■   ■■  ■'= 
SLfl^         ■  ■  , 

Bxdyd^dydt 

dceedydsd^ 
the  point  of  contact  must  lie  on  this  cnrv^ 
H(f)^0,  the  Hessian  of  /,  of  order3(W— 2); 
At  a  node  on  /,  W  has  a  node  with  die  same 
tangents ;  at  a  cusp,  W  has  a  triple  point,  com-' 
posed  of  two  branches  touching  the  cuspidat 
tangent  with  one  branch  cutting  it;  the  num- 
bers of  imersections  are  6  and  8.    Hcrice       ; 

i=3«(M— 2)  — 6v— &>,  .  .  .  '(2i 
and  redprocatly  ' 

«=3B(n— 2)— 6r— 8(.  .  .  .  {r) 
Any  one  of  these  four  equations  caa  be  oi>^ 
tained  algehraicajly  front  the  others.  Ft<hb 
these  we  can  find,  also  (3  and  3')  egressions 
for  r  in  terms  of  m,  v,  k,  and  for  "  ifl  temw  of 

These  six  are  Pliickqr'R  eqvatioag;  tfares 
only  are  indjcpendent..  It  must  oot  however  bit 
supposed  that  we  can  choose  any  three  of  ib^ 
numbers  arbitrarily.  There  is  a  limit  to  die| 
number  of  dps  that  a  proper  curve  can  have;. 
»  +  <>  i(«— 1)(m— 2).  For  if  the  i:urve 
had  one  mor^  a  curve  of  order  m — 2  could  b^ 
passed  tbrou^  the  dps  and  m  —  3  other  ^inU, 
on  the  curve;  but  this  would  have  with  /  inters 
Mclions  in  number  2[i(m  — l)(m  — 2)+ 1]+. 
IK— 3,;  i.e.,  m(nt  — 2)+  1,  which  is  impossible. 
A  curre  can  actually  have  this  numher.of  dps; 
it  is  then  called  rational  (or  unicitrsaH,  be- 
cause the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  can  be  ex- . 
pressed  rationally  in. terras  of  a  parametet',:  as 
follows:  The  ^>s  and  m—:3  other  points  on 
f  detcmane  (m— 2)-icB  with  one  degree  of 
freedom,  a  system  tt+  fev  =  0.  Of  the  M' 
(m— 2)  intersections  of  one  «f  the^  lyJtih./, 
all  except  one  are  at  the  fixed  points:  tjfe 
co-ordinates  of  the  one  remaining  variable  m- 
tenection  are  therefore  given  rationally  in' 
terms  of  the  panuneter.  k  Iv  f^'O,  n  +  ltv'^O.i 


V  'iFthecnrve  ha*  iwt  tUs-number  of  d^,'Itt 
Jt  have  dt^^v  +  n);  the  number  i(«'— I) 
4m  —  2}. —  ',  '#hi<^  has  stready  been  given  as 
the  genus,  was  orighially  called  the  deficiency 
of  the  cutve  ■  (Gayley).*  From  Pluclce/s 
«t|uation9  we  find  ... 

te^  ^e  point  deficiency  and  the  line  deficiency 
'are^  equal;  the  "deficiency  '(or  genu's)  does  niS 
helojig  spedatly  fo.  fhe  point  system  or  the  line 
system.  In  particular,  it  the  curve  is  rational 
tlUa  tOcus;  il  is  rational  nui  envelope.'  I{  we 
Introduce  /  for  the  genus,  the  equations  asgurtie 
^  convenient  form,    ' 

■  n+<=J».+  2((.--l),m+(  =  2n+2(i>— 1),  ' 
'*'t«-3)-2C»'-)-«l=2C^l)=ri(n-3)-2(r  +  (). 

There  afe  other  limitations  on  these  .'num- 
bers, but  the  theory  is  not  complete.  Gebscb 
proved  (Crelle,v.  64,  p.  51 ;  1864)  that  the  num- 
her  of  cusps  on  a  rational  curve  cannot  exceed 
I  (rft  —  2)  I  the  more  general  question,  as  to  (he 
tnakitflum  number  oi  cusps  for  a  curve. of 
assigned  order  awaits  solution -    . 

So  far  the  singularities  have  been  suoposea 
to  be  simfile.  A  multiple  point  of  order  mgher 
than  the  second  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  equivalent 
to  a  number  of  simple  singularities.!^  If  the 
taitgents  at  a  t-p6int  are  distinct,  the  "point 
arises  from  the  crossing  of  A' branches-  these 
cause  kk  (,h  —  1).  intersections^  nod'es  by  the 
^ometricat  definition.  It  can  be  shown  that 
Such  a  point  reduces  the  class  of  the  curve,  the 


number,  tit'  inflexions,  and  the  genus,  by  2X 
*fe(t  — n,  6Xit{fe-I),  ii(f— Dresj^o^ 
WveTy.  .Thus   not  only  is  the   point  explained 


geometrically  by  1S(A  — 1)   nodes,  but  a 

Srds  Plucker's  equations  It  is  equivalent'  tn 
°se  nodes.  Nevertheless  the  point  cannot  be 
replaced  by  these  nodes  for  all  purposes,  e.p," 
■Ai  regards  the  number,  of  ^  conditions;  the 
t-point  imposes  ii(i  +  l)  conditions^  whereas 
the  nodes  would  impose  t  h(k  —  1),  iLe., 
1*<*  +  1)  +*(*r— 1).     It  is  .an  important  fact 


---        -  -  r       -,   ___  ---  the  adjoint  by 

ik(k. —  1)  scpwate  nodes  on /., 

If  the  tangents  arc  not  distinct,  the  natter 
tsay  became  very  complicated.  The  multiple 
6oint  immediately  revealed  by  the;  equation  may 
be  but  one  of  a  aeries  of  mt^tiple  point,s  indefi- 
^ilely  dose  together,  and  the  sinejilari^  thea 
involves  also  multiple  tangents.  The.detenni«i 
nation  of  the  point-  atid  line-conu)onent$,  the 
'analysis  of  higher  singularities,*  tuf  tTceived 
much  attention.  If  the  singularities  are  re- 
garded as  singularities  of  the  equation,  thfk 
g'uestion  is  properly  considered  from  the  alge*. 
rak.' Standpoint.  At  an  ordinary  point  of  the< 
QUrve,  y  can  be  eimanded  in  an  ascendine  series 
of  positive  integral  powers  of  x,  provided  r^-O 
is  not , the  tangent;  at  a  t-point  the  process  is. 
not  directly  applicable,  it  requires  some  modifi- 
catioQS,  and  then  leads,  to  h  expansions,  with, 
exponents  either  intteral  or  fractional.  An  ax- 
fiansion  with  fractional  exponents,  whose  L.C-D. 
i'»  fl.is  accompanied  by  the  q~-\   conius»te 
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expftmions,  thus  fomina;  a  Qxle  of  order  q 
(Puiscux).  The  imegral  expansion  is  a,  cycle, 
o™  1,  and  the  t-point  is  represented  by  a  num- 
ber of  cyclej  of  orden  qi,  gt,  qi,  .  .  .  where 
Sq^'k.  The  number  of  cusps  in  a  cycle  i» 
q — 1;  this  agrees  with  the  Icnowa  facts  about 
the  eimple  cusp  (y^**,  y=— j^).  wid  is  ao- 
cepted  as  the  alg[ebraic  definition  of  cusps.  The 
algebraic  definition  of  a  node  is  icKUrect;  "  is 
determined  so  that  Tv  -)-  3k  shall  be  equal  to 
twice  the  total  number  of  intersections  of  all 
the  branches  fthe  discriminantal  index  of  the 
'insularity)  ;  it  is  proved  that  this  definition 
itlAs   always  a  positive  integral   value   for   v. 


y«! 


of  Functions,'  1893,  pp.  127-lSl;  Brill-Noethe 
Bericht  pp.  367-402  for  full  references;  <Di 
Entwicklung    der    Thcorie    dcr    algebriischer 

I7.._.>: — ^»  ;:it. I  _..^....  7^>)      1a<U^ 


Functionen  in  alterer  und  neuerer  Zeit'     1894). 

The  process  as  outlined  above,  dealing  wi^ 
the  expansions  as  a  whole,  simply  enumerates 
the  components,  algebraically  denned,  of  a  sin- 
gularity; it  affords  no  clue  to  the  structure. 
litis  structure  can  however  be  put  in  evidence 
by  means  of  the  critical  exponents  of  die  ex- 
pansions, those  in  whose  denominators  a  new 
factor  aspears.  These  show  that  the  dps  are 
combined  into  certain  multiple  points,  and  thus 
they  lead  to  an  algebraic  description  of  the  sin- 
gularity, (Smith,  H.  T.  S^  "Proc  Lond.  Math.' 
Sot,'  V.  6,  pp.  153-182;  1876;  Halphin,  'Mem. 
oris.  i.  I'Ac.  des  Sc.  de  Paris,>  v.  26,  1877; 
Zenthen,  'Math.  Ann.,>  v.  10,  pp.  210-220, 1876). 
A  different  treatment  of  the  expansions,  due  to 
Noether,  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the  structure. 

By  a  geometrical  process,  depending  on  the 
Amplest  Cremona  transformation  (see  below), 
it  is  passible  not  only  to  enumerate  the  multiple 

C Dints  and  lines  contained  in  any  sfngulanty, 
ut  also  to  construct  a  penultimate  form  to 
indicate  the  arrangement  of  these  components. 
(Scott,  <Am.  J.  Math.,'  v.  14.  pp.  301-32S;  v. 
IS,  pp- 221^43;  1892-93). 

Tne  -various  processes  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions  as  to  the  content  of  a  comi^ex  sin- 
gularity. The  point-equation  by  its  lowest 
terms  gives  the  order,  k,  of  the  singularity;  the 
line-equation  ^ves  the  class,  /.  If  the  singu- 
larity has  all  Its  tangents  coincident  (If  it  has 
not,  it  can  be  btnken  up  into  simpler  ones)  then 
order  +  class ""  number  of  intersections  with 
the  tangent  at  l3ie  point,  and  thus  the  class  is 
known  without  reference  to  the  line-equatiDn. 
Coincident  tangents  may  lead  to  other  multiple 
points,  or  to  chains  of  multiple  points,  con- 
tained in  the  singularity-  if  the  total  number 
of  dps  in  these  is  h,  the  singularity  has  h  latent 
double  points.  It  has  also  latent  double  lines, 
k'  in  number,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
h''^h.  The  singularity  of  order  k,  class  I,  ex- 
cess h  (supposed  irreducible),  involves  ik(k~ 
l)+ft  dps,  of  which  *— 1  are  cusps,  and 
|/{/—  1)  +  A  dls,  of  which  i—  1  are  inflexional 
tangents.  The  singularihr  is  equivalent  to  those 
components  as  regards  Plucket's  equations  and 
as  regards  the  genus;  but  not  in  the  number  of 
conditions  imposed  on  the  curve. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  multiple  ^ints  of  a 
curve  cannot  always  be  chosen  arbitrarily.  A 
sextic,  e.g.,  can  have  10  dps;  but  these,  chosen 
arbitrarily,  would  impose  30  conditions,  whereas 
27  determine  the  sextic.  The  27  conditions 
cannot  be  imposed  by  9  (^s  artntrarily  choseo. 


for  these  would  detennine  onty  the  reducible 
sextic  v'~*(X  yib^n  v  is  the  cubic  through  lhe9. 
If  the  9  admit  of  a  proper  sexlic.  « "Kl,  they 
allow  one  de^ee  of  freedom,  for  all  curves 
H-fjti/*"^  satisfy  the  conditions.  Hence  the  9 
are  not  arbitrary.  The  theorems  of  geometry 
<»i  9  curve,  and  linear  systems  of  curves,  lead  to 
general  results  of  tiiis  character,  but  there  are 
evidently^  many  special  theorems  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  singularities  to  be  formulated  for  curves 
of  specified  order  or  class. 

By  means  of  a  birational  transformation, 
either  of  the  whole  plane  or  of  the  one  curve, 
it  is  possible  to  change  any  curve  into  one,  in 

g:neial  of  different  order,  with  no  point- singu- 
rities  except  simple  nodes.  Let  P,  <jt,  y,  «) 
become  P",  (x',  y',  s*)  (represented  on  a  second 
plane  for  distinctness),  where  s",  y',  d  are  ^ve^ 

«':>':«'  =  *(*,  y,  «)rf,(*,  y.  »):*.(«.>,»): 
then  corresponding  to  any  point  P  of  the  first 
plane  //  there  is  one  point  P'  of  the  second 
plane  //';  but  the  converse  does  not  hold.  The 
jo'  straight  Knesof  IV,  ir'+»»y'-i-»w''=0,  corre- 
spond to  the  go  *  transformation-curves  in  //, 
Hi  +  mfc  -f-  »*  =.  0,  of  order  o;  to  a  single  point 
P"  of  //',  given  as  the  intersection  of  two  Unes, 
there  correspond  in  //  all  the  ■  variable  inter 
sections  of  twof's.  Pi,  Pi,...,  Pit;  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  two  planes  is  said  to  be 
«K-to-one,*  (i^  1).  Since  the  f's  may  have 
fixed  points,  simple  or  multiple,  A-\,  Ai,...  of 
orders  p',pi, . . .  ,*  may  be  less  than  ^. 

If  E3=|,  I.e.,  if  one  point  o^  //  corresponds  to 
one  point  of  //',  the  equations  of  transf  ormati<» 
ire  reversible;  not  only  is  //'  expressed  ration- 
ally in  terms  of  //  by  these  equations,  but  also 
II  is  expressed  rationally  in  terms  of  //'  by 

x:yr«=*>  (x*,  y.^:i>,  (x-,/,  s")  :ih  {*',  y',  s'), 
the  reverted  equation^  which  are  of  the  same 
order  ».  The  transformation  is  a  birational 
transformation  of  the  plane,  usually  called  a 
Crentona  transformation.  In  the  simidest  Cre- 
mona transformation  the  ^'s  are  conies  thmi^ 
dtree  fixed  points ;  the  equations  of  transforma- 
tion are  therefore  of  the  second  degree;  this  is  a 
reversible  quadratic  transformation.     An  im- 

Krtant  theorem  is  that  every  Cremona  trans- 
rmation  can  be  accomi^ished  by  a  succession 
of  these  reversible  quadratic  transformations. 

If  «>l,the  equations  cannot  be  reverted;  die 
transformation  is  not  birational  for  the  whole 
plane.  But  if  Pi  trace  a  curve  F,  P*  traces  the 
corresponding  curve  F;  the  points  Pi...P 
trace  some  curve,  /  (different  from  F),  the  com- 
panion curve  of  F.  If  we  ignore  all  of  //  ex- 
cept F,  that  is,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
two  carves  F,  F*,  the  correspondence  becomes 
one-to-one;  with  the  help  of  the  equation  F'^O 
die  equations  of  transformaHon  can  be  reverted, 
and  the  transformation  becomes  birational. 
Such  a  birational  transformation  of  a  curve  n 
called  a  Riemann  transformation.  Thus  a 
Riemann  transformation  is  birational  for  the 
one  curve  only,  while  a  Cremona  transforma- 
tion is  birational  for  the  whole  plane,  and  there- 
fore for  every  curve  in  the  plane. 

The  importance  of  transformation  is  dne  to 
its  effect  on  singularities.  The  fixed  points 
A,  A,,  At,  ...  in  It  have  no  correspondents  in 
//,  but  a  point  close  to  Ai  in  a  determinate 
direction  has  a  determinate  correspondent,  and 
if  a  point  describes  a  small  drcuit  about  At,  the 
corresponding  point  in  IF  describes  a  curve  •f'. 
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ratioiwl  and  of  order  Pi;  this  is  a  ftmdwnental 
cnrve  of  the  second  plane.  If  F  passes  t  times 
throu^  Ai,  F'  cuts  oi'  in  k  jpointJi  U  the  k 
directions  through  Ai  are  distinct  these  points 
are  all  separate,  and-  thus  the  multiple  point 
on  F  is  dissipated.  If  any  of  the  k  tangents 
at  Ai  coiocidx^  F"  has  contact  with  oi',  or  it 
may  have  a  multiple  point  on  oj'  but  of  a  leM 
complejT  character  than  the  original  at  Ai-,  and 
by  repetitions  of  the  process  ue  singularity  is 
made  to  disappear. 

But  new  singularities  may  arise,  due  to  fuo' 
damental  curves  in  the  first  plane.  Such  fonda- 
mental  curves  mtj^t  be  defined  by  meant  of  the 
reverted  equations  of  transformation:  but  as  it 
is  not  usu^y  convenient  actually  to  lorm  these 
(at  least  in  the  case  of  a  Riemann  transforma- 
tion}^ it  is  umpkr  to  adopt  an  independent 
definition.  An  irreducible  curve  ^  that  meets 
the  transformation  curves  f  only  at  their  fixed 
points  is  a  fiudamental  curve  of  the  system; 
all  points  on  such  a  curve,  /?,  correspond  to  a 
tingle  point  B'  of  //'  or,  more  precisely,  to 
points  dose  to  B"  in  different  directions.  If  then 
F  meets  P  in  If  points,  F"  has  at  B'  a  multifde 
point  of  order  h. 

Finally,  new  mdtiide  points,  in  general  only 
simple  nodes,  arise  on  F'  owing  to  the  passage 
of  P  through  associated  points  of  the  first  plane 
(intersections  of  two  ^'s).  Such  passages  are 
indicated  by  intersections  of  F  with  its  com- 
panion curve  /;  hence  they  are  in  general  in- 
evitable. 

By  either  transformation,  Cremona  or  Rie- 
mann, the  multiple  points  on  the  given  curve 
can  be  dissipated,  whether  the  tangents  are 
distinct  or  coincident.  A  Cremona  transforma- 
tion-system, however,  always  has  fundamental 
curves,  whose  number  is  efjual  to  that  of  the 
func^incntal  points  (Bcrtini,  'Palermo  Rendi- 
conti,'  V.  3,  pp.  S-21,  1889);  hence  when  F  is 
transformed,  new  multiple  points,  possibly  of 
high  order,  will  arise  unless  the  Cremona  system 
is  specially  chosen.  A  Riemann  transformation- 
System,  on  the  contrary,  need  not  have  any 
fundamental  curves,  hence  in  general  the  new 
multi;p]e  points  that  arise  will  be  simple  nodes. 
A  Riemann  transformation,  however,  rnjuiret 
the  elimination  of  jr :  y :  s  from  the  equations  of 
transformation,  of  degree  «,  together  with 
F  *~  0,  of  degree  m ;  whereas  a  Cremona  trans- 
formation is  accomplished  by  the  direct  substi- 
tution of  *,(*',  y'.  /).  f,{x\  /,  «'),V'.(*',y,0 
for  *,  y,  s.  (Salmon,  'Higner  Plane  Cnrvcs,' 
chap.  8  in  the  German  translation  by  Fiedler; 
also  references  at  end;  Scott,  'Quart.  Jour.,* 
Y.  29,  pp.  32!>-381.  1898;  v.  32,  pn  20»-239,  1900). 
When  a  curve  is  subjected  to  a  birational 
transformation  of  either  land,  Cremona  or  Rie- 
tnann,  the  induced  points  of  a  group  of  inter- 
MCtions  transform  into  the  induced  points  of 
the  transformed  group ;  this  affords  one  proof 
(Berttni)  of  the  important  theorem  that  two 
carves  which  are  birationally  connected  are  of 
die  same  genus.  The  c«nverse  is  not  true; 
cttrv«s  of  the  tame  genus  cannot  necessarily  be 
biratioaally  trastsfonned  into  one  another.  A 
curve  of  ^enns^  depends  in  general  on  3(p — 1) 
charactenitic  constants,  tbe  so-called  moduli; 
if  these  are  equal  for  two  curvevthen  the  two 
are  birationally  equivalent.  (Qebsch-Ljnde- 
mann,  'Vorlesungen  uber  Geometrie,'  iSJb,  pih 
709-720). 

Closely  connected  with   this   is  die  trans- 


formation of  a  curve  into  itself.  This  however 
is  more  conveniently  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent theory,  that  of  correspondence  of  points 
on  a  curve.  (Cayley,  'Proc  Lond.  Math.  Soc.,' 
1865-66;  no.  3gS,  v.  6,  ColL  Papers;  <PhU. 
Trans.,'  1867-68;  no.  407.  v.  6,  Coll.  Papers; 
Brill,  'Hath.  Ann.,'  v.  36,  pp.  321-360,  1890; 
Brill-Noether  Bericht,  pp.  53(K531). 

An  entirdy  distinct  class  of  investigaticms 
deals  with  the  form  of  curves  (topology,  anaW- 
sis  situs).  The  method  employed  is  usuaHy 
variation  of  the  coefficients,  by  which  (be  curve 
is  derived  from  a  known  reducible  curve  of  the 
same  order.  In  this  manner  Klein  proved 
('Math.  Ann.,'  v.  10.  pp.  199-209,  1871^  that 
toe  numbers  of  the  real  singularities  are  con- 
nected by  the  relation 

•  «  +  /  +  2r=»  +  A:+2i4', 
where  /,  K,  T,  A'  are  the  numbers  of  real 
inflexions  and  cusps,  isolated  tangents  and  iso- 
lated points,  on  a  curve  of  order  m,  class  n. 
Hence  if  the  curve  has  no  point-singularities^ 
7  +  27'— m(m— 2),  from  whirfi  it  follows, 
since  i"-3m(»i— .2),  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  inflexions  of  a  non-singnlar  locus 
can  be  real.  Klein's  relation  has  been  proved 
algebraically  by  Brill  ('Math.  Ann.,'  v.  16,  pp. 
348-406.  1880),  and  extended  to  comj^x  sin^- 
larities.  There  is  no  corresponding  restriclioB 
on  the  bitangents;  all  may  be  real. 

Topological  theorems  relate  in  general  to  the 
nature,  number  and  arnugement  of  the  dis- 
tinct parts  (circuits)  of  a  curve.  The  first  divi- 
sion of  circuits,  due  to  von  Staudt,  is  into  odd 
and  even,  for  the  number  of  real  intersections 
with  an  arbitrary  line  is  always  odd  or  atw^t 
even.  An  odd  circuit  necessarily  extends 
through  infinity.  Simple  examples  arc  the  oval 
and  the  infinite  branch  of  a  bipartite  cubic ' 
f~(.x--a'i(x~b){x—c):  but  circuits  may 
be  much  more  complex.  Let  the  minhnum  num- 
ber of  real  interaections  with  a  straight  line 
be  called  the  index  of  the  circuit.  Zeutheo 
showed  ('Math.  Ann.,'  v.  7,  p.  426,  1874)  that  a 
quartic  may  have  a  circuit  of  index  2,  with 
two  nodes;  Cayley  showed  ('Phil.  Mag,,'  v.  29, 
1865 ;  no.  361(  v.  S,  Coll.  Papers)  that  a  sextic 
may  have  a  circuit  of  index  2,  without  multiple 
points.  It  has  been  proved  (Scott,  'Trans.  Am, 
Math.  Soc,»  V.  3,  pp.  388-398,  1902)  that  for 
every  order  m  there  exists  a  curve  (jfr^O  or  1), 
composed  of  a  single  circuit  of  index  m  —  2, 
or  m — 4,  m — 6,  down  to  0  or  ],  according  as 
III  is  even  or  odd;  any  such  circuit  of  index  t 
can  be  produced  by  a  simple  process  of  linking 
from  k  odd  circuits.  The  Zeumen  quartic  circiut 
finds  its  place  in  this  category;  it  is  due  to  the 
linking  of  two  odd  circuits;  but  the  non-singu- 
lar sextic  circuit  is  entirely  different  in  char- 
acter, and  a  general  theory  of  such  circuits  it 
still  to  be  suEgested.* 

The  possible  number  of  circuits  is  ^  +  1. 
(Hamack,  'Math.  Ann,'  v.  10,  pp.  189-19% 
1876)  ;  for  eveiy  order  m  there  exist  curves 
with  this  maximum  ntunber  of  circuits,  and  with 
eve^  smaller  number. 

"Hie  question  of  arrangement  has  been  con- 
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lidered  only  witfa  reference  to  circuits  that  can 
be  projecteo  into  the  finite  circuits,  the  so-called 
ovals.  Hilbert  ('Math-  Am.,'  v.  38,  pp.  115- 
138,  1891)  discussed  curves  with  "nested  ovals," 
whose  simplest  type  is  the  annular  quartic,  com- 
posed of  one  oval  inside  another;  the  number 
of  nested  branches  cannot  exceed  l(t«  — 2)  or 
i(m  —  3),  according  as  m  is  even  or  odd;  more- 
over, non-singular  curves  with  the  maximum 
number  of  circuits  and  the  maximum  number 
of  nested  ovals  do  exi!^. 

Hilbert  draws  attention  to  Ihe  arrangcnient 
of  the  11  ovals  of  a  non-singulaj"  sextic 
(P  ~*  10) ;  he  states  that  one  of  these  must  lie 
inaide  another  (p.  118).  It  appears  highly 
probable  (V.  Ragsdale,  'Bull.  Am.  Math.  Soc.,» 
V.  11,  p.  464,  1905)  that  this  unproved  theorem 
of  Hilbert's  is  the  simplest  case  of  a  general  law 
in  accordance  with  which  at  least  i{fl— 1) 
<g  —  2)  of  the  circuits  of  a  non-singular  curve 
ot  order  2<i  must  lie  inside  some  of  the  remain^ 
ingq'  +  *«(-l)(9  — 2). 

Thus  as  regards  circuits  the  only  question 
completely  solved  is  that  of  the  possible  number; 
their  nature,  their  arrangement  as  regards  one 
another,  or  as  regards  the'  strai^t  lines  of  the 
plane  (on  which  depends  the  answer  to  the 
Inquiry  whether  all  the  even  circuits  can  be 
orojected  simultaneously  into  the  finite),  have 
been  hardly  touched  upon,  though  there  mast 


longs  properly  to  3ie  theory  of  algebraic  forma, 
it  supplies  convenient  expression  tor  some  geo- 
meincal  facts.  The  first  polar  of  *',  y',  «*  is 
the     curve    of    order  m — 1,  J/">0,    where   i 


denotes     the     operator  je'^  +y'  r-  +i' 


ay^ 
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second  operation  with  J  produces  the  second 
polar,  J'/-*  0,  of  order  m  —  2,  and  so  on ;  thus 
any  point  has  w— 1  polars,  of  which  the  last 
two  are  the  polar  conic  and  polar  line.  The 
polar  conic  of  a  dp  is  simply  the  pair  of  tan~ 
gents ;  the  polar  conic  of  an  inflexion  consists 
of  the  inflexional  tangent  together  with  another 
line  which  does  not  pass  through  the  inflexion; 
thus  in  both  cases  the  polar  conic  has  a  dtu 
It  is  easily  proved  that  if  the  polar  conic  of  B 
has  a  dp  A,  the  first  polar  of  A  has  a  6p  B. 
This  suggests  three  derived  curves :  the  locus  of 
points  A,  the  Steinerian,  of  order  3(»»  — 2)"; 
the  locus  of  points  B,  the  Hessian,  of  order 
3(tn  — 2)  ;  the  envelope  of  the  line  AB.  the 
Ca^lcyan.     Thus,   e.g.,   the  curve  by  which  the 

rmts  of  inflexion  are  determined,  the  Hessian, 
geometrically  defined;  every  point  is  in  a 
known  geometrical  rehtion  to  /.  On  the  other 
hand,  thou^  it  is  known  that  a  curve  of  order 
(m— 2)(»n'— 9)  can  be  passed  through  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  bitangents,  no  geometri- 
cal definition  of*  any  such  curve  has  yet  been 
formulated.  The  curve  is  of  course  not  unique; 
what  is  needed  is  a  geometrical  definition  of 
some  one  curve  that  shall  meet  /  only  at  these 
points  of  contact,  and  at  the  multiple  points, 
'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  account  for  the  wlioli 
number  of  intersections.  (Cayley,  '  Coll. 
Papers,>  v.  11,  pp.  471,  473). 

The  metric  properties  of  a  curve  are  im- 
portant in  particular  questions,  though  not  in 
the  general  theon-.  The  curve  has  m  points 
at  infinity;  at  each  of  these  there  is  a  tangent, 
which  is  an  asymptote  unless  it  lies  entire^  at 


a  repeated  direction  there  may  or  may  not  be 
asjiBptotes.  A  twofold  direction,  e.g.,  may 
be  accounted  for  either  by  contact  with  the 
straight  line  at  infinitj;,  with  no  asymptote,  or 
by  a  dp  at  infinity,  with  two  asymptotes,  dis- 
tinct or  coincident  A  branch  that  has  a  real 
asymptote  is  called  hyperbolic;  a  branch  that 
haa  contact  with  the  straight  line  at  infinity, 
whether  at  a  single  point  or  at  a  multiple  point, 
is  called  parabolic 

The  curve  has  «  imaginary  tangents  from 
each  of  the  circular  points;  diese  by  their  inter- 
sections determine  the  n*  tod,  of  which  «  arc 
real  (Pliicker's  definidon,  1833);  but  the  num- 
ber of  fod  is  diminished  if  the  curve  passes 
through  the  drcular  points  or  touches  the 
straight  line  at  infinity. 

There  is  a  theory  of  ifiameters;  these  are  the 
polars  of  points  at  mfinity.  The  polar  line  ot  a 
point  at  infinity  is  the  locus  of  the  mean  centre 
of  the  m  intersections  of  the  curve  with  chords 
throurfi  the  point  (proved  b^  Newton  for 
cubics) ;  this  property  of  a  diametral  line  b 
analogous  to  the  bisection  property  of  a  diam- 
eter of  a  conic.  The  other  polars  (curvilinear 
diameters)  also  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  segments  of  the  chords.    (Salmon,  H.  P.  C, 

The  first  enumeration  of  varieties  of  a  curve 
ot  any  order  beyond  the  second  is  Newton's 
'EniuneratJo  linearum  tertii  ordinis'  (1706). 
He  proves  that  all  the  72  varieties  (it  should  be 
78)  can  be  obtained  by  projection  from  the  five 
typps  of  cubic  with  an  inflexional  tangent  at 
infinity    (divergent   parabolas),    bipartite,    uni- 

fiartite,  cninodal,  acnodal  and  cuspidal.  Simi- 
arly  when  once  the  distinct  types  of  a  curve 
of  any  order  have  been  enumerated,  the  varie- 
ties can  be  obtained  at  once.  There  are  144 
types  of  quartic  (R.  Gentry,  'On  the  forms  of 
plane  quarttc  curves,'  1896) ;  the  number  for 
higher  curves,  even  for  quintics,  must  be  very 
greaL  It  does  not  appear  that  any  special 
purpose  wouldbeservetf  directly  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  these,  though  there  are  matters  of  in- 
terest on  which  this  might  throw  light.  For 
example,  the  theory  of  the  inflexional  tangents 
of  a  cubic  has  been  thoroughlv  worlced  out; 
suitably  taken  in  threes  they  ctetermine  three 
inflexions  on  a  straight  line;  the  three  tangents 
and  this  line  form  a  framework  for  the  curve; 
As  regards  quartics,  a  closdy  corresponding 
tlieory  is  that  ot  the  bitangents;  suitably  taken 
in  fours,  these  determine  sets  of  eight  points 
on  the  quartic,  each  set  lying  on  a  conic ;  the 
curve  is  conveniently  referred  to  the  four  bi- 
tangents and  the  conic  What  is  the  generaliza- 
tion ot  this?  Even  tor  the  quintic,  this  is  as  yet 
nnknowtL 

A  more  profitable  classification  of  curves  is 
according  to  thdr  ^enus,  and  the  values  ot  the 
3(^  —  1)  characteristic  constants,  or  roodnfi. 
Rational  (^-^0),  elliptic  (>  — 1),  and  hyper- 
elliptic  curves  (which  include  among  others  all 
curves  with  p=°^)  have  been  extensively  treated^ 
(Clcbsch-Lindemann,  pp.  883-903,  903-915,  915- 
923;  also  711-712,  717-720;  Loria,  'II  passato 
ed  il  presente  delle  principal!  teorte  gCorac- 
tridie,'  2d  edition,  1896,  pp.  76-79  for  reter- 

'    Ihve^tigatMns  on -special  classes  of  algebraic 
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forrts  tn  tot>  imaereum  to  mention;  in  patv 
ucular,  bicirciilar  qp»rtks  and  cartesiaiis  (witk 
nod«s,  or  aup%  at  tbe  cucnlar  pointa)  have  a 
litentnre  to  taemMlvei.  The  Steiner  cnrve, 
or  deltoid  (bnx^ycloid  with  three  cusps),  ii 
perhaps  tbe  moat  mtcrcating  individual  among 
algebraic  curres,  on  account  of  its  geometrical 
properties,  (Loria,  'II  passato,'  etc.,  pp.  6I-?6). 
.  It  a  curve  has  an  equation  tbal  cannot  be 
expressed  in  finite  algebraic  form  it  is  said  to 
be  '  Iranscendentaj..  Algcbrvic  and  transcend- 
ental curves,  however,  ate  bw  no  means  as 
widely  separsted  as  this  would  snggesti  eg.; 
the  equation  r^^sixi  b^  represents  curves  which 
are  algebraic  when  6  is  rational,  transcendevtal 
for  all  other  values  of  b.  Thus  the  al^raic 
curves  of  the  series  bear  Eo  the  whole  scries  the 
relation  that  is  borne  by  rational  numbers  to 
all  numbers;  tbey  are  isolated  menbers,  wboM 
number  ia  insigiuiicant  Tbe  same  is  probaUy 
true  of  all  algebraic  curvesi  tfacy  are  bolMed 
members  of  iraoscendeutaJ  ftenilics.  It  is  not 
surprbine,  therefore,  that  there  is  u  yet  no 
general  theory  of  transcendental  curves.  Results 
proved  for  algebraic  curves  by  means  ot  tbe 
whole  equation  (eg;.,  Pliidcer's  equations)  hs 
not  applicable  to  transcendental  curves,  which 
from,  one  point  of  view  are  of  in&nite  order) 
while  results  that  depend  only  on  a  small  arc 
are  in  general  applicable  Such  knowledge  »i 
we  have  of  transcendental  curves  ia  obtained 
from  metric  investiKa.tkiDS  of  special  curves. 

Among  these  spcdal  curves,  one  of  the  moM 
important  divisions  is  that  of  roulettes.  A 
roulette  is  traced  by  a  point  attached  to  a  curve 
which  itself  rolls  wiuout  sliding:  on  a  fixea 
curve.  A  point  on  the  drctmiference  of  a  cirde 
which  rolls  on  a  itrai^t  line  traces  a  cydoid] 
if  the  ciide  rolls  in  or  on  a  drde  the  roulette  it 
an  epicycloid  or  hypocydoid.  If  the  point  ii 
not  on  the  dirumternnce  of  the  rollbs  drde, 
the  curve  is  a  trochoi<^  epitrochoid  or  krto- 
trochoid.  Tbe  cpiq^oid  or  hypocydoid  ia 
algebraic  if  the  radii  of  the  two  drdes  are  com- 
mensurable. An  important  theorem,  due  to 
Descartes,  is  that  tbe  normal  to  a  rotilette  at 
any  point  passes  through  tbe  corrc^onding  point 
of  contact  of  the  roUmg  curve  with  the  fixed 

Some  of  the  bett  known  of  the  transcend- 
ental curves  are  the  spiral  of  Archimedes; 
r=^  a* ;  the  hyperbolic  apirai^  rfi^'o;  tiu 
logarithinic  spmi,  r—o*.  wfaichcutt  all  its 
radii  vectores  at  a  constant  angle;  the  logarith- 
mic curve,  ^■■a",  or  jr"=m  I09  y.wUdiisnot^' 
worthy  on  account  of  the  cunous  discontinuity 
of  the  negative  branch  (Salmon,  H.  P.  C-,  chap. 


point;  but  diere  are  corves,  graphical  repre- 
sentations of  certain  functions,  which  differ  ia 
this  re^cL  A  curve  may  have  a  tangent  at 
every  pobt,  which  yet  may  not  vary  c 


uously ;  e.g.,  'polygonal  lines,'  y 


-f> 


7) ;  the  catenary,  y^ 


W.r^ 


the  form  as- 


sumed by  a  chain  hanging  from  two  points  of  s 


port;  the  tractris,  3 


^log 


■■+\/<^~y» 


Ve^-)f, 


which  cuts  all  the  tangents  to  tbe  calenaiy 
orthogonally;  this  carve  is  of  spedal  interest  on 
account  of  the  use  made  of  it  l:iy  Bdtrami 
('Saggio  d'inlerpretazione  della  geometria  oon- 
euelideaj'  1868).  (For  detailed  references  con- 
sult Lorta,  'Soeaielle  algebriische  und  transsccn- 
dente  ebene  Kurven,'  trans,  by  Schiitte,  1902). 
All  the  curves  hitherto  mentioned  tan  tan- 
gents, wliieh  vary  DORtitliiov«ly  from  polm  to 


)<tr. 


where  /(jr)  is  a  certain  arithmetic  function; 
such  a  curve  is  composed  of  a  number  of  seg- 
ments of  strairfit  lines.  (Cravi,  'Compte* 
rendus,'  v.  127.  pp.  lOOS-1007,  1896). 

There  are  curves  which  arc  continuous,  and 
yet  have  no  definite  tangents ;  the  dassic  ex- 
ample, due  to  Weierstrass,  is  y  =  26»  cfMonxf, 

(Wiener,  <CreIle,>  v,  90,  pp.  221-252,  1881). 
The  explanation  of  the  impossibility  of  assi^- 
ing  tbe  tangent  at  any  point  is  that  in  any  fimte 
interval  the  curve  makes  an  infinity  of  oscilla- 
tions. 

Another  possible  deviation  from  the  natural 
idea  of  a  curve  was  discovered  by  Feano  ('Uatb. 
Ann.,>  V.  36.  pp.  157-160,  1890).  He  showi 
that  it  is  possible  to  constriKt  functions  f  (f). 
i'  (I)  of  a  Hnde  variable  such  that  the  points 
*=*(').  y  =  t{t)  occupy  all  posidons  inside  a 
given  square;  thus  a  curve  can  cover  a  plane 
area.  (For  detailed  discussion  of  sudi  curves, 
consult  E.  H.  Moore,  'On  Certain  Crinkly 
Curvei,'  trans..  Am.  Miith.  Soc,  v,  1,  pp.  72- 
»,  1900). 

"(hese  examples  show  clearly  that  the  most 
general  idea  of  a  curve  is  far  removed  from  tbe 
comparatively  sunple  idea,  first  presented  in 
analytical  geometry.  The  definition  at  present 
accepted  of  a  plane  curve  without  multiple 
points,  due  to  Jordan  and  Hurwiti,  has  beoi 
thus  expressed  in  Eng^isb  (by  Osgood)  :  "A  set 
of  points  which  can  be  referred  in  a  one-to-one 
manner  and  continuously  to  the  i>oints  of  a 
segment  of  a  right  line,  inclusive  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  segment,  if  the  curve  is  not 
dosed,  and  to  the  points  of  the  drcumference 
of  a  drde  if  the  curve  is  dosed.'  (Hurwitz, 
'Verhandlimgen  des  ersten  intemationalea 
Mathematiker-Kongresses  in  Ziirich,'  1897,  pp. 
102,  103). 

Chaelotik  Angas  Scott, 
Ffoftuor  of  Mathematics,  Bryn  Marnr  Collegt. 

CURVES  OF  DOUBLE  CURVATURE 
(In  French,  courbet  gauches;  in  German, 
Curven  doppelter  Krummung).  A  curve  whose 
points  do  not  all  lie  in  a  plane  is  variously 
called  space  curve,  twisted  curve,  tortuous 
curve  or  curve  of  double  curvature  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  last-named  designation  be- 
comes 3pl>areiit  in  the  description  of  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  the  theory  of  the  curve. 
There  arc  two  ways  of  regarding  the  curve: 
first,  as  given  immediately  and  in  all  its  ex- 
tent by  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  —  a 
purely  ^ometric  conception;  second,  as  arising 
kinematically  through  the  continuous  move- 
ment of  a  point  The  first  conception  leads  to 
the  analytical  formulation  of  a  curve  as  the 
locus  of  points  whose  Cartesian  co-ordinates 
satisfy  two  equations,  the  equations  of  the  in- 
tersecting surfaces 

(1)  /.(*,*,  *)-0.     Mx.y.x)~Q. 

The  second  conception  leads  to  the  expression 
of'  tlie  Carteuan  co-ordinates  x,  y,  t  as  func- 
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tions  of  a  variable  magnitude  m  calkd  the 
parameter : 

12)  x=~^»),    y  =  x(.«),    «  =  ♦(«), 

a.  form  of  representation  called  the  parametric 
representation  of  the  curve.  To  the  continuous 
succession  of  values  of  »  corresponds  the  con- 
tinuous succession  of  points  of  the  curve. 

It  is  known  that  not  every  curve  in  space  is 
the  complete  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  and 
therefore  (1)  and  (2)  are  not  always  equiva- 
lent forms.  In  fact  when  the  three  equations 
(2),  defining  a  curve,  are  transformed  to  the 
two  equations  (1),  the  latter  often  furnish 
curve  branches  in  addition  to  the  original  curve. 
The  parametric  representation  is,  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  preferable  to  the  first  form, 
and  such  equations  and  formulas  as  are  here- 
after used  will  have  reference  to  this  form. 


elements  of  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  the 
curve  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  ooint  P  of 
the  curve;  second,  the  character  of  the  curve 
as  a  whole  and  the  associated  curves  and  sur- 
faces; third,  special  curves  and  their  derivation 
from  given  properties ;  fourth,  classification, 
miscellaneous  matters  and  the  literature  of  the 

1.  The  Elements  of  the  Curve  at  «  Point 
—  The  consideration  of  two  points,  of,  three 
points  and  of  four  points  of  the  curve  conducts 
immediately  to   fundamental   elements. 

The  tangttti  at  P  is  the  limiting  position  as- 
sumed by  the  right  line  through  P  and  a  neigh- 
boring point  Pi  of  the  curve  as  Fi  moves  along 
the  cnrve  toward  coincidence  with  P.  It  is 
COOTenient  to  say  that  the  tangent  at  P  is  the 
ri^t  line  throu^  P  and  Pt,  Pi  being  infinitely 
near  or  consecutive  to  P,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  -and  simitar  expressions  which 
will  be  used  further  on  are  only  abbreviations 
and  figures  of  speech. 

The  single  infinity  of  lines  throu^  P  per- 
pendicular (o  the  tangent  are  norttutls  to  the 
curve  and  define  the  normal  plane  of  the  curve 
ftt  P.  Every  plane  through  the  tangent  is  a 
tangent  plane  at  P.  A  plane  passing  throu^ 
P  and  two  neighboring  ^ints  of  tiie  curve 
asstmies  in  ^neral  a  limiting  position  at  P  as 
the  two  neighboring  points  move  along  the 
curve  toward  coincidence  with  P.  This  is  the 
plane  of  osculation  at  P  and  may  be  described 
as  the  plane  determined  by  three  consecutive 
points  P,  P,,  Pi.  It  is  the  Ungent  plane  at  P 
which  has  the  closest  contact  with  the  curve. 

The  plane  through  the  tangent  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  osculation  is  called  the  plane  of 
rectification  at  P,  The  normal  plane,  tae  plane 
of  osculation  and  (he  plane  of  rectification  are 
mutually  at  right  angles  and  constitute  the 
principal  planes  of  the  curve  at  P.  Their  in- 
tersections are  three  lines  through  P ;  the  tan- 
gent, which  is  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of 
osculation  and  the  plane  of  rectification;  the 
principal  normal,  which  is  the  intersection  of 
the  normal  plane  and  the  plane  of  osculation; 
the  hinoTtnal,  the  intersection  of  the  normal 
plane  and  the  plane  of  rectification.  The  three 
lines  form  a  configuration  called  the  principal 
Iriedral  at  P. 

Of  importance  in  the  theory  is  the  circle  of 
curvature,  namely,  the  limit  circle  defined  by 
the  fixed  point  P  and  two  variable  points  Pi, 


P,  as  the  variable  points  move  alcmg  tbe  curve 
toinard  coincidence  with  P.  It  is  referred  to 
as  the  circle  throu^  three  consecutive  points 
P,  Pt.  Pi  and  obviously  lies  in  the  plane  of 
osculation  at  P.  Its  centre,  radius  and  the 
reciprocal  of  the  radius  are  called  respective!]' 
the  centre  of  atrvature,  the  radium  of  curvature 
and  the  curvature  of  the  curve  at  P.  Relative 
to  the  name,  curve  of  double  curvature,  the  cur- 
vature here  described  is  property  first  curva- 
ture, but  it  is  customary  to  omit  the  word 
"first*.  The  second  curvature,  to  be  noted 
shortly,  is  usually  referred  to  as  tortion. 

Four  points  not  in  a  plane  determine  one 
sphere,  llirougfa  P  and  three  variable  points 
of  die  curve  a  sphere  may  be  passed,  vrtiich, 
when  the  v&riable  points  come  into  coincidence 
with  P,  becomes  tM  sphere  of  osculation  at  P. 
It  will  be  subsequently  seen  tliat  its  centre  and 
the  centre  of  first  curvature  are  on  a  line  paral- 
lel to  the  tunormal  at  P. 

The  f urdier  development  of  the  theory  will 
employ  the  methods  of  the  differential  geom- 
etry in  preference  to  limit  processes.  The  ele- 
ments already  defined,  when  taken  in  pairs,  give 
rise  to  new  elements.  The  nonnal  planes  at 
the  consecutive  points  P  and  Pi  intersect  in  a 
line  passing  throu^  tiie  centre  of  curvature  of 
P  and  paralld  to  the  binormal  of  P.  It  is 
called  the  axis  of  curvalttre  of  the  curve  at  P. 
The  planes  of  rectification  at  P,  Pi  intersect  in 
the  lint  of  rectificaiion  at  P.  This  line  passes 
Ibrou^  Pj  makes  an  angle  with  the  binormal 
of  P  and  IS  perpendicular  to  the  principal  nor- 
mals of  P  and  Pi.  The  planes  of  osculation  at 
P,  Pi  btenect  in  the  tangent  of-  the  curve.  The 
principal  normals  at  P  and  Pi  do  not  intersect, 
nor  do  the  binormals  of  P  and  Pi.  The  con- 
secutive tangents  do  intersect  in  a  point  of  the 
eurvt 

The  Two  CnrvatnreB,  or  Cnrvatiue  and 
Torsion. —  As  a  pcAnt  moves  on  the  curve,  the 
tangent  oontinually  chan)^  its  direction,  as  does 
also  the  plane  of  osculation :  the  first  marks  the 
tendency  of  the  curve  to  depart  from  a  right 
htie,  and  the  second  the  tendency  to  depart  from 
a  plane.  Measures  of  Uiese  tendencies  at  a 
point  P  are  defined  as  follows:  If  PPi  be  an 
infinitely  small  arc  of  length  dt,  and  di  the  in- 
finitely small  angle  between  the  tangents  at  P 
and  P, ;  and  d  r  the  infinitely  small  angle  between 
the  planes  of  osculation  at  P  and  Pi  or^  what  is 
die  same  thing,  the  an^e  between  the  bwornuds 

of  P  and  Pi:  then  the  ratio  -r  "  called  the 
curvature  of  the  curve  at  P,  and  the  ratio    -j- 

is  called  the  tortion  of  the  curve  at  P.  The 
angles  dt  and  dt  are  called  respectively  angU 
of  contingence,  and  angle  of  torsion  at  P.  This 
point  of  view  of  curvature  leads  at  once  to  the 
circle  of  curvature  previously   described.     The 

ratio  T-  has  the  same  value  for  the  curve  and 


^  j5  =•-[•'     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  circle 

of  torsion   connected  widi  the  curve,  and    it 
is  only  by  analogy  that  the  tenn  ndiits   of 
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A  third  curvature  is  sometiaws  regarded,  but 
merely  at  a  convetuence.  It  ia  the  linuting  ntto 
of  tbe  infinitely  smatl  anj^e  dn  between  the 
prindpal  normals  at  P  and  P,  to  the  arc  dt.  It 
IS  in  a  sense  the  resultant  of  the  other  two  cur- 
vatures, and  has  received  the  name  of  entire 
curvature.  The  an^e  dn  b  called  the  angle  of 
tmtirt  citrvaturg.  Entire  curvature  is  not  an 
independent  curvature,  for,  as  will  shortly  be 
seen,  its  angle  da  a  a.  function  of  the  other  two 
through  the  equation  iA,o^**+dr*. 

Before  clothing  the  fonegoing  definitions  in 
analytical  gaib,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  conven- 
tiixu  as  to  the  signs  of  directtons  and  to  conw 
plete  the  notation.  Of  the  two  directions  on  a 
curv^  tiiat  is  takm  as  positive  which  corre- 
monds  to  increasiog  values  of  x.  The  positive 
Erection  of  the  tangent  is  taken  to  coincide  widt 
the  positive  direction  of  the  curve,  and  die  di< 
rcction  cosines  of  the  angles  the  positive  tangent 
makes  with  the  positive  directions  of  the  co-ordi- 
nate axes  x,y  »  are  designated  by  "t,  Si,  yi.  re- 
spectively. The  positive  direction  of  the  princi- 
pal normal  is  the  direction  from  P  toward  the 
centre  of  curvature,  and  its  direction  cosines  are 
designated  by  a,,  $,,  Yt.  The  positive  direction 
of  tht  binornul  is  so  taken  that  it  ii  directed 
with  respect  to  the  positive  tangent  and  positive 
principal  normal  as  the  positive  i  axis  is  di- 
rected to  the  positive  x  axis  and  positive  y  axis. 
Its  direction  cosines  are  represented  byt^,  0i,  n. 

A  table  conveniently  exhibits  these  relations: 


of  equations  (2),  the  equatiou  resulting  from 
their  differentiation,  ana  equations  (3). 

One  has  immediately  from  the  definitions  of 
the  elunents  at  the  point  P(,x,  y,  *;  ») 


(4) 


. 

, 

, 

n. 

P. 

y. 

"• 

f, 

y* 

, 

f, 

7i 

Tangent 

Principal  normal . 
BInormal 


rectton  cosines  equab  t,  i.e.]  oi  ^  n  I  ~l, 

and  that  each  constituent  is  equal  to  its  co- 
factor.  For  example,  "1=71^— j'li^i.  It  is  attt 
a  theorem  of  the  elements  of  analytic  geome- 
try of  spac&  that  if  a  straight  line  varies  its 
direction  infinitely  littlt  say  by  an  angle  dw, 
and  if  I,  m,  u  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
first  position,  and  t+dl,  m-'rdm.  n-k-dn  are  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  second  position,  that 
dia'~=d^+dm'+dn'.  It  has  immediate  apfJica- 
tion  in  the  two  curvatures. 

Taking  over  from  the  calculus  the  vahie  of 
d^  and  afFerentiating, 
(3)  d^'^s'+d^+d^, 

ds  (Fi^dx  fx+dy  ^y+ds  ffs. 

The  analytical  side  of  the  foregoing  develop- 
ment is  now  easily  formulated.  All  equations 
which  follow  and  which  contain  the  variables 
',y.»  and  their  differentials  dx,  dy,  dt,  d^x,  iPy, 
iTx,  ds,  ^1  ony  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
paruncter  u  and  its  (Uilerential  du  by  meiuu 


n  =  ^,  /J,=  ^.  ft»^; 


d$'  • 


hence,  for  the  equations  of  the  tangent, 

'  '  dx  dy  dt 

and  for  the  normal  plane, 

(6)  {i—x)dx  +  (v-y)dy  +  «— i)<ii=.0. 
The  symbols  f,  v,  f  represent    here  and  sub- 
sequently the  current  co-ordinates  of  die  points 
of  line,  plane,  etc. 

In  determining  the  constants  L,  M,N,Qao 
that  the  plane  Lf  +  MtJ  +  JVC  +  Q  =  0  passes 
throi^h  the  point  *,  y,  /,  and  the  infinitely 
near  points  x+dx,  y+oy,  r+(f«,  and  x+2dx+ 
**.  y+'idy+^,  «-i-2(i»+(ft,  one  obtains 
(i_jr)(dyd'j— d»d^>+('»— y)  (rf#  d^x—dxcPt) 
+(C-p»)  {dx^y-^y  fix'-Q. 
or,  in  putting  tor  convenience 

(7)  A—dy^x—d*^y,  B^dt  d'x—dx  d'M, 

C—dx  try-^y  iFx, 
die  equation  of  the  plane  of  osculation  in  the 

(8)  ^(f— *)-HB(5-y)+CC;  — •)=0. 
This  at  once  gives 

A  _  -  B 

^^  '^^VAO  +  B'  +  O''  ^''^/A*  +  P  +  o' 


S/A'  +  B'  +  O 
and  for  the  equations  of  llie  binormal 

(iflj  -^ — s-=-c^- 

From  the  determinant  of  the  direction  co- 
sines one  has 
(110  a,=r,;V-yift,  A=<i.7i— <Wi, 

and  hence,  by  virtne  of  (4)  and  (9), 

(„,       ^      Bd.-Cdy  Cdx^Ad, 

diVA*+B*+(?'         diVA*+Bt+a 

Ady—Bdx 
^'"dsVA'+B^+C 
The  equation  of  the  plane  of  rectification  is 
(II)       (f— K)  0.+  in-y)  ft+  (C— s)  r>^, 
and  the  equations  of  the  principal* normal  are 

'"'  «.  A  Y. 

Applying  to  curvature  the  theorem  relative  to 
the  inhmtely  small  change  in  direction  of  a  right 
Kne,  one  has  d^  =  daf  +  d^i'  +  dyi',  whence,  in 
(hfferentiating  (4)  and  employing  (3)  in  the 
reduction, 

(14)     (curvature)'=-^=-5j ^~> 

J      Cdx—Adt 
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K  coiBparison  of   (tl),   (14)   and   (15)'KivM 

<■')     -"^r'  ^^^'  '-"s" 

When  the  arc  J  is  the  independent  variable, 
diat  is,  when  u-~s,  equations  (14)  and  (16) 
take  simple  forms, 

1  _**  .  ^    ,  ^  . 


»<*•« 


Applying  the  same  process  to  torsion 
dH  ^  ooi*  +  iJ^  +  dyf,  and  a  differentiation  ctf 
(9>  gi»ei 

Afa— car    ^JM+Jrf'y+GPi 

,     ** "V>l«+S'+C      '4»  +  5'  +  C     ' 

Cdx  —  Adt     A(Px  +  BiPy  +  C(Pii- 
(17)  d«^-  y^.^a,  +  (,      A'  +  ff  +  C*     ' 

Ady—Bdx     XiPx  +  &Py  +  GP« 

.  ■'^ V-iMTSM^     A'  +  B'  +  C     ' 

whence 


(18)    torrion— jr: 

The  radical  Va»  +  fl"  +  C  i»  to  be  (*k«> 
throu^out  with  positive  sign.  The  numeral 
tor  in  the  value  of  torsion,  written  in  the  form' 

\dx  dy  dt\ 
ol  a  determinant,  is  \iPx  Jy  d'e\,  and  its  evanish- 

ment  for  all  values  of  u  is  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  condition  that  the  space  curve  is  in 
reality  a  plane  curve.  I£  it  vanishes  only  for 
isolated  values  of  «,  the  planes  of  osculation  at 
the  corre^onding  jKMnts  are  ttatiotuury,  that'  ist- 
the  plane  of  osculation  does  not  tend  to  change 
in  passing  to  the  consecutive  point.  Curvature^ 
ana  therefore  /f  arc  always  taken  positive. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  tOrslon;  its 
sign  may  be  positive  or  negative  and  is  deter' 
mined  without  ambiguity  in  the  foregoing  equa- 
tion. A  space  curve  is  said  to  liave  a  n^ht 
(left)  twist  at  ^  if  it  aniears  to  an. observer, 
stanifiag  al  F  on  the  plane  of  osculation  (either 
side)  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  centre 
'   - -■    -      --   -■-;  from  left  (right)  to  rif^t 


(left)  tl 

definiiio 


associates   right   twist  with 
I   and   left    twist    with    negative 


important  equations  in  which  the  quotients 
the  difTerentials  of  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
lines  of  the  i>rincipal  triedral  divided  by  dt, 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  direction  cosines 
and  R  and  T.  Six.  of  these  equations  are  already 
at  hand:  from  (16) 
fin         ^^%   ^A^Sl,   *'=12; 

■'  is       R      d*       T    ii       R 

from  (11),  (17)  and  (18) 

^    '  ds       T     ds        T     dt^T 

from  (11')  by  differentiation,  with  substitutions 

from  (19)  and  (20). 


dn 


T     ds 


The  eqiBtioiu  weni  aMoglre*  Mter  by  Serret 
and  are  sometimes  caHed  by  his  name.  Tbcf 
are  particukirly  used  in  the  differentiation  of 
equations,  and  are  of  importance  in  questions 
relating  to  the  determination  of  curves  with 
aligned  properties. 

2.  The  Curve  uid  Its  Associated  Curves 
and  Sorfacea.— There  are  four  ruled  surfaces 
on  which'  the  space  curve  lies  and  a  fifth  ruled 
surface  on  which  it  does  not  lie,  to  all  of  which 
surfaces  it  sustains  special  rdatiotis.  The  tan- 
gents at  all  the  points  of  the  curve  constitute 
Uie  tangenlial  ntrfaee  of  (he  curve.  This  surface 
consist)  of  two  sheets  wiHi  the  space  curve  as 
a  sharp  edge.  A  norma!  plane  at  P  intersects 
the  two  sheets  of  the  surface  in  a  curve  wtucfc 
has.P  as  a  cusp  poiitt  The  space  curve  is  the 
loctu  of  intersections  of  consecutive  tangCRts 
aaA  is  called  tbt'tdge  of  rtffression  at  the  tan- 
gential aurfatx.  The  surface  is  a  devdopiMe 
sarface,'  namely,  one  which  could  be  SBpposed 
laid  down  in  a  plane  without  stretching.  To 
the  since  curve  tnere  is  an  iafiaity  of  involutot 
all  Ijing  in  the  tangential  strrface.  One  may 
imagme  a  stiiiiE  stretched  on  the  curve  and  so 
unwound  that  the  part  continually  bting  freed 
from  the  curve  remains  tangent  to  the  curve; 
each  point  of  the  string  will  Mscribe  an  involute 
oa  the  tangential  surface  to  which  the  apace 
curve  i»  an  evolute. 

The  locus  of  the  binormals.  of  the  curve  is 
oalled  tbt  surf  act  of  Iht  binorpitUs.  It  is  a  non- 
devdopaUe  or  ikev  aurfacc'  The  tn6nitclj 
subII  arc  clement  is  perpendicular  to  the  Im- 
normals  at  ks  extremities,  whence  it  foUows 
that  the  space  curre  is  the  lint  of  striciun^  of 
its  binotnal  mrface. 

The  locus  of  the  principal  normals  is  a  skew 
surface  and  is  called  the  surface  of  the  principal 
normals.  The  space  curve  is  an  orthogonal 
trajectory  of  the  right  lines  of  the  surface  and 
is  also  an  asymptotic'  Une  of  the  surface.  This 
latter  property  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
planes  of  osculation  of  the  curve  are  tangent 
planes  to  the  surface  at  the  points  of  the  curve. 

The  locus  of  the  lines  of  rectification  b  a 
developable  surface  and  is  called  the  surface  of 
ntcti/itatioH  of  the  curve.  It  owes  its'  name  to 
the  drcDmstanee'tlurt  when  it  is  developed  in 
a  plane,  the  space  curve  is  traniformed  into- 
a  straight  line.  From  this  it  follows  that  a 
space  curve  is  a  geodesic'  on  its  surface  of  recti- 
fication. That  the  space  curve  passes  into  a 
strHight  Hne  when  the  surface  of  rectification  is 
developed  in  a  plane  is  readilj' established  from 
die  Frenet  equations  (21).  The  angle  between 
two  consecutive  jrfanes  of  rectification,  dn, 
vanishes  in  the  development  of  the  surface,  or 
diif  =  dof  +  dPf+drf  =  Q.  Writing  (21)  in  the 
fonn  Ait= — oiie  —  oidr,  dA=  . . . ,  <f>'i.=  . . . , 
squaring  and  adiJing,  there  results  di*  +dT'=0, 
or  de  =  0,  dr  =  0.  As  the  angle  of  contingence  is 
KTo,  Ae  consecutive  tangents  of  the  developed 
curve  coincide,  and  the  curve  is  a  strught  line. 

The  fifth  ruled  surface  is  the  locus  of  the 
axes  of  curvature,.  It  is  a  developable  surface, 
not  containing  the  curve,  but  containing  the 
curve  of  tentpes  of  curvature  and  also  the 
curve  of  centres  of  the  osculating  spheres.  The 
surface  hears  the  name  of  pofar  snrface,  or 
evolute  surface.  TTie  axis  of  curvature  ts  some- 
times caHea  polar  axis  and  hence  the  name  polar 
surface.   To  the  space  curve  as  an  irrrohitc  Htete 
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»  an'infinftr  of  evdiute  curres  all  lyii^  on  the 
polar  surface,  and  bence  the  name  evolute 
Mrface.  li  one  iviagined  a  string  stretched 
fteely  on  the  polar  surface  with  one  ertreniitj 
U  P  oi  the  tpact  curve,  the  part  of  the  string 
on  the  suriace  would  lie  in  one  of  the  evolutes 
of  the  space  curve.  Further,  if  two  strings 
were  supposed  joined  at  P,  each  lying  on  an 
evolute.  and  th«  two  strings  then  unwound  from 
the  poW  surface,  the  point  P  would  describe 
the  space  curve,  and  the  angle  between  the 
strings  at  P  would  remain  constant  in  the  mo- 
tion. The  polar  surface  is'  the  common  surface 
of  rectification  of  all  the  evoluies,  and  these 
curves  are,  accordingly,  geodesies  of  the  surface. 
The  curve  of  centres  of  curvature  is  the  in- 
tersection of  the  polar  surface  and  the  prin- 
C^tal  tionnal  surface.  Its  equations  are 
(22)  f=*+A».  v=y  +  Rp,.  i=t  +  Ryu 
Those  of  the  axis  of  carrature  are 

for  u  constant  and  v  variable,  If  «  is  regarded 
as  variable  as  well  as  f,  the  equations  define 
the  polar  surface.  Two  consecutive  axes  of 
curvature,  say  the  axes  of  P  and  Pi,  intersect 
in  a  point  of  the  edge  of  r^rcssion  jsf  the  sur- 
face, but  the  point  as  a  pomt  on  the  Rrst  axis 
is  equidistant  from  P,  Pt,  Ft,  and  as  lying  on 
the  second  axis  is  equidistant  from  Pi,  Pi,  Pt, 
and  is  therefore  equidistant  from  P,  Pi,  Pt.  Ft, 
or  b  the  centre  of  the  osculating  sphere  at  P. 
The  edge  of  regression  of  the  polar  surface  is 
the  locus  of  the  centres  of  the  osculating  spheres 
of  the  s[ace  curve.  Analytically  treated  the 
problem  gives  for  the  equations  of  the  locus  of 
centres  of  the  osculating  spheres : 


dR 


dR. 


tiation  furnishes  Rdr  +  d 


(dR\ 


s  the  0 


sary  and   sufficient  condrBon    for   a   spherical 

Spherical   Depiction.—  Each   point   of   the 
space  curve  is  co-ordinated  with  a  i»oint  on  the 

surface  of  a  unit  sphere  in  a  definite  manner. 
Assume  a  sphere  of  radius  one  with  centre  at 
the  origin  of  axes,  and  draw  a  radius  to  a 
point  p  of  the  surface  parallel  to  the  positive 
if  the  tangent  at  the  point  P  of  the 


(23)  i-«^-JU"5^'^'?-y  +  «A— ^A, 
and  for  the  radius;  r,  of  the  sphere 

There  IS  a  complete  reciprocity  between  a 
space  curve  and  the  edge  of  regression  of  its 
polar  surface  when,  and  only  when,  the  s[race 
curve  is  a  curve  of  constant  curvature,  i.e., 
R  =  constant.  Equations  (23)  reduce  to  (22), 
showing  that  the  curve  on  the  polar  surface 
becomes  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature 
of  the  apace  curve.  Some  of  die  relations  be- 
tween the  two  curves  when  K  — constant  are 
here  stated:  Each  is  the  locus  of  the  centres 
of  cnrvature  of  the  other  with  the  same  con- 
:  the  tangent  of  the  one  is  die 
-e  of  the  other;  the  correspond- 

„  , __;ulation  of  the  one  is  the  normal 

plane  of  the  other;  corresponding  planes  of 
rectification  are  parallel;  angle  of  contingence 
of  the  one  equals  an^lc  of  torsion  of  the  other. 
The  last  two  properties  hold  also  when  R  is  ttot 
constant. 

If  a  space  curve  is  spherical,  its  polar  surface 
will  be  a  cone  with  vertex  at  the  centre  of  the 
■phere,  and  the  polar  edge  of  regression  reduces 
to  a  point,  the  centre  of  the  sfdiere.  f,  V,  C, 
are,  accorditKly,  constants  for  all  values  of  w> 
and  their  differentials  are  lero.    The  difieren- 


the  picture  of  all  the  points  of  the  space  c 
Is  a  curve  called  the  spherical  indicatrii  of  tKf 
space  curve  with  respect  to  the  tangent.  Simi- 
larly, there  are  spherical  images  with  respect 
to  tile  principal  normal,  binormal,  etc  Sudt 
depictions  lead  to  problems  concerning  the  deterr 
nunation  of  curves  with  given  sphencal  images. 
Intrinaic  Ei^nationB. — A  space  curve  is  com- 
pletely determined  as  to  its  form,  though  not 
as  to  its  position  in  space,  when  curvature  and 
torsion  are  given  in  terms  of  the  arc  s  of  the 
curve.  Two  equations  of  this  character  are 
called  the  intrinsic  equations  of  the  curve.  To 
pass  from  the  intrinsic  equations  R  ™  /(j), 
T'^g(s')  to  the  parameter  representation  re^ 
quires  the  integration  of  a  differentia!  equation 
of  fhe  Riccati  form.  A  discussion  Of  the  prob- 
lem is  given  in  Darboux,  VoL  I,  and  in  Scheffer, 
Vol.  1  (see  paragraph  on  literature  of  subject). 
Curvature  and  torsion  do  not  change  in  value 
when  the  curve  ismoved  about  iii  space,  nor  d<j 
the  successive  derivatives  of  curvature  and  tor- 
sion with  respect  to  s  change  in  value.  These 
Suantities  ana  all  functions  of  them  are  callea 
ifferential  invariants  with  respect  to  all  move- 
ments of  the  curve  in  space. 

3.  Special   CufTej.— The   curve   of   constant 

curvature,      -s  ^constant,    has    already   beep 

spoken  of.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tangential  surface  in  a  plane,  thi 
curve  transforms  into  a  circle,  hny  curve  of 
this  class  of  radius  of  curvature  R  is  given  by 
the  equations 

=  Rf^de,  y  =  Rfiidd,  t^Rfvdff, 

h   *,   I 
that  satisfy  the  two  equations, 

(«)  '■+'■+-'•©■+©■+©•-.. 

Direct  differentiation  of  the  equations  of  Hie 
curve   will    ahow  that  A=mii,  /'=3i,  i'=j'i,  and 


The  curve  of  constant  torsion   ^=  constant 
is  defined  by  the  equations 

-'•/(,S-^)«„=r/(.g->*)«,; 
-'■/("§-'»)*■ 

where  X,  /i,  v  are  functions  of  *  satisfying  tb« 
conditions  (25).  Again  direct  difllepentialion 
of  the  equations  shows  Ai=<i,,  ^t=^i,  v=yi,  and 
(Ift=dT.  Examples  of  curves  of  constant  tof 
siqn  are  furnished  by  the  asymptotic  curves  of 
surfaces  of  constant  negative  (Ganss)  curva- 
ture,' This  theorem  was  established  by  EBnepe^^ 
Gdttinger  Nachrichlett,  1870. 
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Tbe  curves  in  which  the  ratio  of  curvUure 

r 

and  torsion  is  constant,-^  "constant,  are  lieliccs, 

namely,  curves  on  cylindrical  surfaces  that 
intersect  all  the  right-line  generators  of  the  sur- 
face under  a  constant  angle.  Such  a  curve  is 
a  general  helix.  When,  however,  both  curva- 
ture and  torsion  are  constant,  the  curve  becomes 
the  ordinary  helix,  i.  e.,  the  helix  on  a  right  cir- 
cular cylinder.  A  helix  passes  into  a  straight 
line  when  the  o'lindrical  surface  is  developecTin 
a  plane.  The  cylindrical  surface  is  its  surface 
of  rectification,  and  the  right-line  generators 
are  the   lines  of   rectification.     The  helix  is. 


the  definition  of  a  helix.  The  principal  normals 
are  all  parallel  to  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
generators  of  the  cylindrical  surface.  The 
original  sources  on  the  subject  of  the  helix 


Bertraud  found  that  if  a  curve  is  of  such  a 
character  that  there  exists  between  its  curva- 
ture  and  torsion  a  linear  relation  with  constant 


coefficients,  -=  +  7^=''  **"" 


one,  other  curve  which  has  the  same  principal 
normals  as  the  first.  The  length  on  a  principal 
normal  between  corresponding  points  of  the 
curves  is  constant.  The  associated  curves  are 
called  Bertrand  curves.  The  theorem  suffers 
exception  when  the  curvature  and  torsion  are 
both  constant  namely,  in  the  case  of  the  ordi- 
nary helix.  Here  there  is  an  infinity  of  Bert- 
rand curves,  all  helices  on  the  common  principal 
normal  surface.  Bertrand,  Journ,  4e  Math. 
(Vol.  XV,  18S0)  ;  J.  A.  Serret,  Journ.  de  Math. 
(Vol.  XVI,  1851). 

The  ordinary  helix  holds,  relative  to  space 
curves,  a  ^sition  somewhat  similar  to  that 
held  by  a  circle  relative  to  plane  curves.  The 
circle  is  the  curve  of  constant  curvature  (tor- 
sion  =  0),  and  the  ordinary  helix  is  the  curve  of 
constant  curvature  and  constant  torsion.  At  a 
point  of  a  plane  curve,  one  circle  may  be  passed 
having  contact  of  the  second  order  with  the 
curve,  or,  as  one  may  say,  the  circle  and  curve 
have  three  Consecutive  points  in  common^  and, 
in  general,  no  more  than  three  points.  It  is  the 
circle  of  osculation  of  the  curve.  Through  three 
consecutive  points,  P,  P,,  Pi  of  a  space  curve  a 
nftgle  infinity  of  ordinary  helices  may  be 
passed,  but  in  general  they  will  not  have  more 
than  the  three  points  in  common  with  the  curve. 


points  are  common  elements  of  the  curves,  viz., 
tangent,  plane'  of  osculation,  principal  normal, 
circle  of  curvature,  at  P.  Among  the  helices 
is  one  whose  principal  normal  at  Pi  ctMncides 
with  the  principal  normal  of  the  space  curve  at 
the  same  point.  This  helix  has  the  same  tor- 
uon  and  curvature  as  the  space  curve  at  P,  and 
is  called  the  osculating  helix  of  the  space  curve 
at  the  point  P. 

The  length  of  a  finite  portion  of  a  curve  de- 
fined by  equations  (2)  rests  upon  the  evaluation 
of  a  definite  integral.  If  on  the  arc  lying 
between  M  and  P  points  are  marked  in  suc- 
cession proceeding  from  M  toward  P,  viz.,  M, 
Qt,  Q^. .  -Qrr-i.P,  and  the  chords  MQ,,Q,Q^... 
Qk—i,P  are  drawn,  there  will  be  laimed  an 


uucnbed  polygim,  the  length  of  which  will  vary 
with  the  number  of  inscribed  points  and  their 
IpositiiHi.  But  if  the  number  of  sides  of  the 
polygon  be  indefinitely  ioueased,  and  each  side 
Oe  indefinitely  diminished,  the  length  of  the 
polygon  will  approach  a  definite  limiting  value. 
This  definite  limiting  value  is  defined  to  be  the 
arc  length  from  M  to  P.  If  M  corresponds  to 
the  parameter  value  if-v^  and  P  to  the  general 
value  u,  the  arc  length  s  is  the  definite  integral 

Whence  by  diflerentiation  the  linear  element  of 


dii^ 


\dx/ 


\di*J 


'  {^'\<i'^'=''^+^y'+>'^ 


The  foregoing  theory  of  the  space  curve  con- 
tains implicitly  the  assumption  that  the  arc 
element  ds  is  not  zero;  an  assumption  which 
holds  for  all  real  curves.  In  dropping  the  con- 
dition that  ds  may  not  be  zero,  one  is  led  to 
certain  imaginary  curves  defined  tq^  the  dif- 
ferential equation 


(M)-Htr-o 


=0. 


These  curves  are  called  minimal  curves  and 
are  either  minimal  ri^t  lines  or  minimal 
twisted  curves  with  tangents  that  are  minimal 
right  lines.    The  right  lines 

jr=«-f6,«*,    y=a,+b^    g=fit+b>tt 
satisfy  the  above   difierenlial   equation   whea 
h'+h'+b,*-^. 

The  values  of  the  constants  bi,  (h,  bi,  taken 
subject  to  this  condition,  furnish  a  single  in- 
finity of  minimal  ripht  lines  lying  on  an  imagi- 
nary cone  with  vertices  at  the  points  (ih,  Om,  Oi). 
The  intersection  of  the  cone  by  the  plane  of 
infinity  is  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity.  The 
minimal  lines  through  any  point  of  space  are 
the  lines  joining  the  point  to  the  points  of  the 
imaginary  circle  at  infinity.  The  twisted  mini- 
mal curves  are  all  represented  by  the  equations 

y=4  (1  +»*)/"<«)-■«/'  M  +<f  (">. 

The  accents  indicate  differentiation  with  reapcct 
to  u;  r"  V  —  l;and  f(it)  is  a  function  of  the 
complex  imaginary  variable  w.  f(tt)  is  restricted 
only  in  that  its  third  derivative  must  not  be 
lero.  Elements  of  the  curve  which  do  not 
essentially  rest  on  ds  can  be  obtained  in  the 
usual  way,  vii.,  tangent,  plane  of  osculatioi^ 
etc  As  die  plane  of  osculation  contains  two 
consecutive  tangents,  it  touches  the  imaginary 
circle  at  infinity.  The  tangential  surface  of  the 
minimal  curve  accordingly  drcnmscribes  the 
circle  at  infinity.  Inversely,  a  minimal  curve 
can  be  defined  as  the  edge  of  regression  of  a 
developable  surface  drcumscHbing  the  ima«- 
nary  circle  at  infinity.  The  introduction  of  the 
minimal  right  lines  and  the  imaginary^  circle  at 
infinity  enables  one  to  express  certain  metric 
relations  in  projective  form.  The  minimal 
curves  find  very  elegant  application  in  the 
theory  of  minimal  surfaces  (real).  See  Sm- 
VACES,  Theory  op. 
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The  point  P,  to  wlucb  all  the  dcvelopmcnU 
have  been  attached,  is  supposed  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary point  o£  the  curve.  A  point  ia  ordinary 
wh^  this  point  and  points  on  the  curve  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  can  be  represented  by  the 
same  three  equauons  of  form  (2),  each  point 


derivatives  must  not  1>e  simultaneously  lero. 
As  an  example  of  a  singularity  it  is  obvious 
that  these  conditions  arc  not  satisfied  by  a  point 
at  whidi  the  curve  intersects  itself.  The  singu- 
larities of  a  twisted  curve  are  discussed  in 
Ca^cy,  (Collected  Works'  Vol.  I,  8;  Fine, 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Math.,  8;  Stantde,  Amer.  Jour. 
Math,,  17. 

4.  ClasBification  and  Literature. —  Curves 
are  divided  into  algebraic  and  transcendental 
curves,  acconJinjC  as  their  equations  are  or  are 
not  algebraic  The  order  of  a  qiace  curve  is 
the  number  of  points  of  intersection  (real  or 
imaf^nary)  of  the  space  curve  by  an  arbitrary 
plane.  The  rank  of  the  curve  is  the  number  of 
tangents  intersected  by  an  arbitrary  straight 
line,  i.e.,  it  is  the  order  of  the  tangential  sur- 
face of  the  curve.  The  cltut  of  the  curve  is  the 
number  of  planes '  of  osculation  that  pass 
thr'ou^  an  arbitrary  point  of  space.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  known  system  of  elements 
which  suffice  to  characterize  the  general  space 
curve.  There  is  no  proper  curve  of  the  sec- 
ond order;  there  is  one  family  of  curves  of  the 
third  order;  there  are  tvio  families  of  curves 
of  the  fourth  order,  a  fact  which  puts  in  evi- 
dence that  the  order  of  a  curye  does  not  in 
itself  suffice  to  characterize  space  curves.  When 
to  order  is  added  the  number  of  apparent 
double  points,  viz.,  the  number  of  chords  which 
can  be  drawn  through  an  arbitrary  point  of 
space,  a  differentiation  is  effectei  but  this 
again  fails  in  the  case  of  curves  ot  the  ninth 
order,  (^yley  established  formulas  for  the 
space  curve  corresponding  to  the  Plucker  for- 
mulas for  plane  curves.  Consuh  Cayley,  'Col- 
lected Uathematical  Papers,'  Vol.  I,  p.  207. 

The  first  systematic  treatment  of  space 
curves  was  given  by  Qairaut  in  1751,  *Trait£ 
de  courbcs  i  double  courbure.'  Among  the 
older  sources  not  hitherto  mentioned  are  Lan- 
cret,  'Mimoires  prfaentis  .  .  .  i  I'Acadimie 
des  sciencea>  (1806);  de  Saint-Venant,  "Jour- 
nal de  I'ficole  Polytechniqne.'  The  more  im- 
ertant  treatises  and  texts  that  give  more  or 
s  complete  representations  of  the  theoni  are 
BiaDChi,  'Lctiom  di  geom.  diS.  (Pisa,  ]6bS-86, 
translated  into  (jerman  by  Lukat,  Leipzig 
1889)  :  Darboux,  'Lecons  sur  la  thtorie  gin- 
£rale  des  surfaces'  (Paris  1887-96) ;  Hmpe, 
<I..<ehrbuch  d  anal.  Geom.'  (Leipiig  1680) ; 
Joachims  thai,  'Anwendun^  dcr  IKSerential- 
und  Intezralrecbnung  auf  dieallgemeinellMorie 
der  Fladien  und  der  Linien  doppelter  Krom- 
mung'  (Leipzig  1890);  Laurent,  'Traitf  d' 
analyse,'  2,  7  (Paris) ;  Salmon,  '(ieometiy  of 
Three  Dimensions' ;  Salmon- Fiedler  'AnaL 
Geom.  des  Raumes)  (Letpiig  1880) ;  Scheffers, 
'Aoweodung  der  DifterentiaJ  und  Integralrech- 
nung  auf  die  (jeometrie'  (Leipiig  1902)  ; 
Schell,  'Altgemeine  TheoHc  der  Curven  dc^ 
pelter  Kriimmung  in  rein  geometrtscher  Dar- 
stelluiiK'  (Lcipng  1898). 

Jaues  Maclay, 
Profettor  of  MathtmotieJ,  Columbia  University. 


CUKWBN,  kfa'wen,  JohiL  EtwUsh  musical 
educator;  b.  Hedtmondwiicfc  Yorkshire,  14  Nov. 
1816;  d.  Heaton  Mersey,  Lancashire,  26  May 
1680.  He  became  a  minister  of  the  Independent 
body,  being  in  1844  elected  pastor  at  Plaistow, 
Essex.  Here  he  developed  and  promoted  the 
TiHiic  Sol-fa  method,  and  brougnt  the  system 
still  more  before  public  atlenttou  by  the  pub- 
Ikation  of  his  'Grammar  of  Vocal  Uusic'  and 
IS  in  Music'  in  'Cassell's  Popular  Edu- 
Id  1853  he  established  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Association,  and  in  1862  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Col- 
lege. He  published,  amoiw  other  works  con- 
nected with  the  system,  the  'Child's  Own  Hymn- 
Book' ;  <New  Standard  Course  on  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  Method';   'How  to  Observe  Harmony.' 

CURWEN,  John  Spencer,  English  musical 
writer:  b.  Plaistow,  Essex.  30  SepL  1847.  He 
is  a  son  of  John  (.urwen  (q.v.),  and  bas  been 
editor  of  the  Mtuical  Herald  from  1866.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
becoming  president  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Col- 
lege in  1860,  and  bas  traveled  much  in  EuroiK 
and  America  investigating  the  subject  of  music 
in  schools.  He  mis  pubUshed  'Studies  in 
Worship  Music' ;  'Memorials  of  John  Curwen* ; 
'The  Boy's  Voice';  'School  Music  Abroad'; 
'Music  at  the  Queen's  Accession.' 

CUKWOOD,  JanMa  Oliver,  American 
author:  b.  Owosso,  Mich  12  June  I87a  On  his 
father's  side  he  is  a  descendant  of  Captain 
Marryat,  the  novelist  He  studied  at  the  Uni' 
versi^  of  Michigan;  entered  the  journalistic 
field  as  assistant  editor  of  the  News-Tribune  of 
Detroit,  later  becoming  editor.  In  1907  he  re- 
signed in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  literary  work.  He  is  one  of  the  foremast 
authorities  on  matters  pertaining  to  thf  North- 
land of  Canada.  Each  year  he  spends  several 
motidis  in  the  north,  traveUng  far  from  civil- 
ization. He  is  the  only  American  ever  em- 
ployed by  the  Dominion  Government  as  a  writer 
on  exploration.  His  published  works  include 
<The  Cour^^e  of  Captain  Plum'  (1908) ;  'The 
Wolf  Hunters'  (1906);  'The  Great  Lakes' 
(1909)  ;  'The  Gold  Hunters'  (1909)  ;  'The 
Etenger  Trail'  (1910) ;  'The  Honor  of  the  Big 
Snows'  (1911)  ;  'Philip  Steele,  of  Uie  Royal 
Mounted'  (1911)  ;  'The  Valley  of  Silent  Men' 
(1911);  'Flower  of  the  North'  (1912);  'Iso- 
bel'  (1913);  'Kazan'  (1914);  'God's  Country 
and  the  Woman'  (1915) :  'The  Hunted 
Wwnan'  (1916);  'The  Grizzly  King'  (1917); 
'Baree,  Son  of  Kazan'  (1917);  'The  Courage 
of   Marge  O'Doone'    (1918). 

CURZOLA,  koor-dzola,  Austria,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Dalmatian  islands,  in  the  Adri- 
atic, stretching  west  to  east  about  25  miles.,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  four  miles,  lat  43°  N. 
and  lon^.  17°  E.,  area,  107  square  miles.  It  is 
covered  m  many  places  with  magnificent  timber. 
The  fisheries  are  very  productive.  It  produces 
giah),  wine  and  olives.  The  Inhabitants  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  boatbuilding,  seafaring  and 
fishing.  There  are  several  good  harbors.  Pop. 
29,908.  The  principal  towns  are  Curzola, 
of  2,157  inhabitants,  and  Blatta  with  6,837  in- 
habitants. Tlie  island  came  under  Austrian  rule 
in  1815. 

CURZON.  OMrce  Natfaaniol  (Eau.  Cui- 
ZOK  or  Kedlesion),  English  statesman  and  ad- 
ministrator: b.  KedleHon,  U  Jan.  1S59.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  CoU^e,  Oxford; 

ogle 
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became  asustsat  privetc  secrcteiy  K  ilte'Uar- 
Qui(  of  Salisbury  in  1885  and  next  year  was 
dected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  South'' 
I>ort  division  of  Lancashire,  vihicfa  he  repra^ 
sented  till  iS98.  He  was  Under-Secretary  for 
India  in  1892  and  in  1395  became  under'secretaij 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  In  1899  he  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  India,  and  at  the  same 
time  created  a  peer  (in  the  Irish  peerage)  by 
the  style  of  Baron  Curzon  of  Kedlestofi.  His 
object  in  accepting  an  Irish  peerage  waS  UUt 
he  might  be  eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Baron  Scars  dale.  His  reign  as  viceroy  <if 
India  was  characterized  by  great  vwor  'and 
he  carried  some  importarrt  reforms ;  but  th« 
inrtition  of  Bengal  aroased  coneideraUe  hosi- 
tility  among  the  natives.  He  was  brought  into 
conflict  wim  Lord  Kitchener,  then  commander-: 
in-chief  in  India,  on  a  question  affecting  the 
civil  control  of  military  affairs,  and  as  his  views 
were  not  supported  1^  the  home  gDvemment, 
he  resigned  20  Aug.  1905.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Lorda  in  defefadine 
that  House  against  the  attacks  of  the  Liberal 
party,  but  assisted  materially  in  reconciling  the 
majority  of  the  peers  to  accepting  'the  pro- 
visions of  the  Parliament  Act  (1912).  In  June 
1915  be  joined  the  Asquith  coalition  mialsCry  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  holdd  a  distinguished 
place  as  a  geot^apber  and  author;  was  elected 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University  in  1907;  wai 
president  of  the  Royal  (Geographical  Sodety, 
1911-14;  and  was  created  Earl  Curion  in  1911. 
He  married  Uary  Victoria,  dau^ter  of  L.  Z. 
Leiter,  Chicago,  in  189S,  who  died  in  1906.  He 
is  the  author  of  'Russia  in  Central  Asia' 
(1889);  'Persia  and  Ac  Persian  Question' 
(1892);  'Problems  of  the  Far  East >  (1894); 
<Lord  Curzon  in  India>  (1906)  ;  'Prindpki  and 
Methods  of  Uoiversity  Reform'  (1909)  ;  <Uodr- 
em  Parliamentary  Eloquence'  (1913);  'Wac 
Poems  and  Other  Translations'  (1915);  'Sub- 
jects of  the  Day'   (1915). 

CU8A,  koo'si  or  CUSANUS,  NikQUils 
(originally  NIKOLAS  CHRYPFFS,  or 
KREBS),  German  ecclesiastic:  b.  KCies,  near 
Treves,  1401;  d.  Todi,  Italy,  11  Aug.  1464, 
He  was  educated  at  Deventer  by  the  Brethren 
of  die  Common  Life  and  at  the  University  of 
Padua.  As  archdeacon  of  Lt6ge  he  took  the 
anti-papal  side  at  the  Council  of  Basel ;  but 
ultimately  altered  liis  views  and  became  bishop 
of  Brixen  in  Tyrol,  cardinal  and  papal  legate 
to  Constantinople.  He  exposed  the'false  Isido- 
rian  decretals,  denouncea  perverted  scholasti- 
dsm  inn  <De  Docta  Ignorantla',  taught  that  the 
earth  went  round  the  sun  and  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  and  in  his  pantheistic  tendendes  was  a 
precursor  of   (Giordano   Bruno,  '  His  most  im- 

Eortant  works  have  been  translated  into  German 
y  F.  A.  Scharpfl  (Freiburg  1862)  who  also 
published  the  first  part  of  a  biography  (Main* 
1842)  and  subsequently  'Der  Kardin&l  und  Bis- 
chof  Nikolaus  von  Cusa*  (Tiibingen  1871). 
Consult  also  Falkenburg,  'Grundiiige  der 
Philosophic  des  Nikoiaus  vonCusa'  (Breslan 
1890)  ;  Schanz,  'Cardinal  Nikolaus  von  Cusa  als- 
Mathematilccr'  (Rothweil  1872)  ■  Hoffding, 
'History  ot  Modetti  Philosot^y'  (Vol.  I,  Hew 
York  1900). 


CUSACK,    Mary    France*,    Irish    writer;      rivers,  there  are  comparatively  teyel  disti 
better  known   as   the   Nop   w  KSnmaie:  b.     The  department  Wm  fonned  in  l833.  and 


Protejtant,  she  becme  a  Roouui  Cathofic  . 
joined  the  Poor  dares,  one  of  the  sistethoodt 
of  Saint  Francis,  and  for  23  years  ocmhicted  a 
convent  of  the  order  at  Kenmare,  When  hi 
1884  she  estaUisfaed  the  SiaterB  of  Peace,  an 
order  similar  to  the  Poor  Clares  but  vrith  a 
wider  range,  not  onlji  did  Leo  XIII  sanction  the 
wwk,  but  she  received  die  hearty  support  of 
Christians,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  She 
*iSited  the  United' States  {n  1886.  Among  her 
many  published  "books  are  'Student's  History 
of  Ireland' ;  'Woman's  Work  in  Modem  So- 
ciety' :  'The  Pilgrim's  Way  to  Heaven' ;  'Jesus 
and  Jertisalem';  lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Daniel 
O'ConiVdf,  etc  Consult 'nie  Nim  of  Kenmare; 
An  Autobiography'   (1888). 

CUSACK,  Thomas  F-  American  Boman 
Catholic  bishop:  b.  New  York,  22  Feb.  1862; 
d.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  12  July  1918.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  the  East  Side  of  New 
York  and  it  was  ia  that  secdon  tha,t  he  spent 
most  of  his  priestly  career.  He  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  then  attended  the  College 
of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  where  he  received  .his 

freliminary  training.  He  received  his  theo- 
Jgical  course  at  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Troy,  N.'Y.'  On  30  May  1885  he  vfOi  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  by  the  late  Bishop  McNicmey 
of  All:any.  His  first  assignment  was  to  Saint 
Teresa's,  Rutgers  street.  New  York.  After 
five  years  as  assistant  there  he  was  promoted 
to  the  pastorate  of  Saint  Peter's,  Rosendale. 
In.  1897  he  resigned  his  pastorate  to  organize, 
the  New  Yonc  Apostolate.  On  becoming 
superior  of  that  baud  of  missionaiy  priests 
he  was  a^in  designated  assistant  at  Saint 
Teresa's.  On  9  March  1904  he  was  appointed 
auxiliary  bishop  of  New  York  and  on  25  April 
of  the  same  year  he  was  consecrated  titmar 
bishop  of  'Themiscyra  by  Cardinal  Farley.  At 
the  same  dme  he  was  appointed  irremovable 
rector  of  Saint  Stephen's,  New  York.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Albany,  which  was  made  5  July  1915.  ()oe 
of  his  first  acts  as  Bishop  of  Albany  was  to 
^^anlze  a  band  of  missionaries  to  preach  the 
faith  ,in  the  outlying  regions  of  the  diocese 
where  the  Catholic  Church  was  seldom  heaid 
of.  He  was  the. leading  spirit  in  the  organii-, 
ing  of  the  Catholic  State  Oiarities  Society. 
During  the  Spani^- American  War'  he  was 
auxiliary  chaplain  al  Cbickamauga,  where  he 
worked  night  and  day  among  the  sick  and 
was  highly  commended  by  the  officers  in 
charge.'  After  the  entry  of  America  in  the 
World  War  he  pbced  the  resources  of  his  dio- 
cese at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  these 
included  several  hospitals,  homes  and  a  large 
country  inn  with  70  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
a  convalescent  hospital. 

.  CUSCATLAN,  koos-kat-18n',  Salvador,  a 
department  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  de- 
partments of  Chalatctiango  and  Cabaftas.  on  ^e 
east  by. the  same  departments  and  San  Vicente; 
on  the  south  by  San  Vicente  and  La  Paz,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  department  of  San  Sal- 
vador. The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  cov- 
ered by  lofty  mountain  ranges  separated  by 
narrow  valleys;  toward  the  north  and  north- 
t,  hovfi^vcr,  near  the  Cuezalapa  and  Lempa 
diere  are  conwaratively  .kyel  districts. 
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originally  lAucAi  mol%  eiteobivB  than  >t  is^w 
present  (that  b,  1,078  squace  miles),  indudioK 
until  1855  all  of  the  .ChalaUnango  regiqn,  ,and 
until  1875  a  portion  of  what  is  now  Cabftnas. 
It  is  an  agricultural  country,  (lie  chief  products 
being  coffee,  sugar,  indiyo,  rice,  tobacco,  starch. 
cheese  and  cereals.  Twice  each  year  the  people 
^ther  from  all  parts,  in  CojuiepeqUe  at  the 
Feast  of  Saint  John,  29  August,  and  at  Su- 
diitoto,  8  December,  to  exchange  native  prod- 
ucts for  foreign  merchandise.  "The  capital, 
Cojutcpeque  (^op.  about  8,000),  is  situaltd 
near  the  summit  of  an  extinct  volcano,  2,614 
feet  above  sea-level.  Its  streets  are  narrtw 
and  crooked,  but  the  suburbs  are  beautiful.    It 


CDSCO^ARK,  koo^Tto,  -or  CUZCO- 
BARK,  the  bark  of  Cinchona  Pttbeicens,  wWrfi 
comes  from  Curco,  in  South  America,  and  is 
exported  from  Arequipa.  It  contains  a  pe^ 
culiar  alkaloid  which  resembles  dnchonine  in 
its  physical  qualities,  but  differs  from  it  in  its 
chemical  properties. 

CUSCUS,  kus'kus,  a  marsupial  native  to 
the  islands  of  the  Australian  group  and  New 
Guinea.  It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a 
house  cat ;  has  a  small  head,  large  eyes  and  a 
dense  coat  of  fur,  often  pure  white  irregularly 
flecked  with  black,  ihOugh  this  is  variable. 
There  are  several  distinct  species.  Thfe  food  of 
all  seems  to  be  generally  leaves  and  fruit,  to- 
gether with  birds  and  other  small  animals. 
They  frequent  only  foresM  of  large  trees,  often 
swinging  themselves  from  boug^  to  bough  by 
their  long  prehensile  tails.     They  belong  '     """ " 


onbraces  a  numbcrof  species,  differing  in  habir 
tat  and  color.  The  best-known  species  perhaps 
is  Cutau  orKfilaiis. 

CUSCUTACEA.     See  Doddek.  ^ 

CUSH,  kiish,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
elde.tt  son  of  Ham,  also  a  country  frequently 
mentioned.  Custi,  as  a  country,  appears,  to,  be 
African  in  most  passages,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  country  intended  can  be  no 
other  than  the  region  in  Africa,  soutli  of  Egypt) 
in  ancient  times  designated  fnore  or  less  loosely 
as  Ethiopia,  and  corresponding  to  the  modem 
Nubia  and  northern  Abyssinia.  That  it  ad- 
joined Egypt  is  shown  by  the  passage  In  Ezekiifl 
mhkh  states  ttaftt'tbe'dcsalaiion  of  EgyjA  is  to 
ntend  "from  the  tower  of  Syene  unto  the  bot^ 
der  of  Cush."  In  a  number  of  passages,  alsos 
Cush,  or  its  inhabitants,  is  mentioHed  in  xta- 
nectjoa  with  Egypt  Cusbites,  (or  example; 
came  out  of  Egypt  with  SltiShak  agajnst  Jenjr« 
salem.  In  other  places  again  it  is  evident  that 
the  name  Cush  must  he  undenstood  as  felerring 
to  some  part  of  Axabia.  That  »ever»l  locdjtiel 
should  be  called  by  the  satne  itattK  may  ba  exr- 
plained  by  the  frequent  migrallons  of  tbe  eart}( 
nations,  who  would  give  their  own  name  to  Ox 
countries  into  which  ihey  successively  arrival 
Some  critics  believe  that  ui  G«n.  x,  Cushi  tfae 
brother  of  Mizraim,  and  Cush,  the  fstber  of 
the  Babylonian  Nitnrod,  are  two  dlS«rent  ipecr 
sooi,  and  that  Elie  name  for  the  seiofld  Cask 
repreMnits  K^bshfc  W-old  name,  foe  jBabykwJa 


:  CUfiHSW-BIRD,  kliA%'  anotfaer  name 
for  the  gaUate  ciirassow.  See  Cusasbow. 
■  CUSHING,  Caleb,  American  juiist  and 
■diplomatist:  b.  Salisbury,  Mass.,  17  Jan.  1800: 
d.  N<wburyporl,  Mass.,  2  Jan.  1879.  His  in- 
tWIeCtual  abilities  martifested  themselves  early. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  at  13  and  was 
graduated  in  1817.  He  then  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  22  and  soon  acquired  an 
i«KtJe»sive  pivtiate,  sianding  with  Rufus  Choate 
(q.v.)  at  the  head  of  the  Essex  bar,  He  was 
a  membcTLof  Congress  1835-43,  and  in  the  last^ 
named  yev,  having  left  the  Whig  party,  was 
appointed  by  Pr«Bident  Tyler  first  United  States 
coipmifsioner  .to  China.  He  tilled  the  post 
hrilliantly,  making  a  treaty  so  full  and  clear  at 
to  detail  that  it  was  ibe  leading  authority  in 
settling  disputes,  until  1860,  whui  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  enter  Peking.  He  was  an 
eiUhusiaft'c  supponer  of  the  Meitican  War, 
raising  a  regiment  and  accompanyiiw  it  10 
jlexico,  for  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-gen eraL  He  was  Attorney- General 
of  the  United  States  1853-57^  and  was  president 
of  'the  Democralie  convention  in  Charleston, 
S,  C,  in  April  1860,  During  the  Civil  War 
period  he  was  several  times  employed  bfi  con- 
ndential  missions  by  I^resident  Lincoln  and  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  in  1868  w&s  sent  to 
Bogota  to  settle  a  diplomatic  difficulty,  which 
he  did  successfully.  In  1866  he  was  member 
of  a  commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws 
of  Congress;  he  was  appointed  counsel  before 
the  Geneva  Arbitration  Tribune  1871-72;  and 
was  Minister  to  Spain  187^-77.  His  legal  deci- 
sions were  distin^ished  both  fo:''  sagacity  and 
ifessional  erudition.     He  filled  a  large  place 


omy>-  (1826);  'History  of  ■  Newburyport' 
(1826) ;  'Historical  and  Political  Review  of  the 
Late  Revolution  in  france'  (1833)  ;  'Reminis- 
cences of  Spain*  (1833)  ;  'Growth  and  Terri- 
torial Progress  of  the  United  States'  (1839)  ■ 
<Lif«  of-  William  Henry  Harrison'  (1840); 
•The.  Treaty  of  Washington'    (1873). 

CUSHING,  Frank  Hamilton,  Amertcah 
eduK^ogist :  b.  NortbeaSt,  Fa.,  22  July  I8J7>  d. 
Wa^ngton,  D.  C,  10  April  1900.  He  became 
Interested  in  Indian  relics,  and  wfien  19  veors 
old  was  made  ciirltor  of  the  ethnological  tX' 
hibit  at  tiie  Cenienni^  Elxposition  in  Phlladd- 
phia.  Accompanying  Powell's  New  Mexico  ex- 
peditioa,  he  settled  among  the  Zufli  Indians  £or 
the  purpose  of  study.  In  1881  he  conducted  ex- 
cavations in  Arizona,  and  in  1895  discovered 
archzological  i^mains  in  Florida.  He  con- 
ducted the  Pq)per-Hearst  expedition  to  the 
Gulf  coast  of  Florida  in  1896  and  published 
'Report:  on.,  the  Ancient  Kf7  Dwellers  of 
Florida.'  In  1897  he  became  connected  with 
die'  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnolcwy, 
Among  his  works  are  'The  Nation  of  tha 
Willows'  (1882) ;  'My  Adventures  in  Ztifli'i 
(1883).;  'Manual  Cqncepts>  (1892);  'Zuiii 
Folk  Tales'  (1902)  ;  'Studies  of  Ancient  Puei 
No  Keramic  Art,  afe  Illustrative  of  Zufii  Cul- 
ture .  Growth*  (1884);  'Zufii  BreadsfulP- 
(188S). 

CUSHING,  Harrr  Alonnt,  AdMrioui  edu^ 
cator;  b.  Lym,  Mass,,  15  Sept  1870.  He- wad 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  1891,  and  totA: 
emimtOi  smdies  .at  Colutnbia  Univenjjty  1804^ 
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96.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1901,  «ad 
has  since  practised  in  New  York.  He  was 
lecturer  in  history  and  constitutional  law  at 
Columbia  1903-07  and  from  4  Feb.  1907  to  1909 
professor  of  law.  He  has  published  'History 
of  the  Transition  from  Provincial  to  Com- 
monwealth Government  in  Massachusetts' 
ilS96) ;  'Voting  Trusts,  a  Chapter  in  Recent 
orporate  History'  (1915). 
GUSHING,  Ham^  (Williams),  Amerioui 
surgeon :  b.  Qeveland,  Ohio,  8  Apnl  1869.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  and  Harvard  universilies, 
and  in  1895  took  up  the  practice  of  surgery. 
From  1902  to  1911  he  was  associate  professor 
of  surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
in  the  latter  year  he  became  professor  of  sur- 
rnry  at  Harvard.  With  Dr.  George  W.  Crilc 
he  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  sttidy 
of  blood  pressure  in  surgery.  In  1913  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  fellowship  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  is  author  of  'Dr. 
Garth,  the  Kit-kat  Poet,  1661-1718'  (1906)  and 
'The  Pituitary  Body  and  its  Disorders'  (1912). 
GUSHING,  Luther  Steiuns,  American 
lawyer:  b.  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  22  June  1803; 
d   Boston,  22  June    1^6.     He  was  the  onhr 

Kduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  182a 
was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of 
representatives  1832-44.  and  reported  the  de- 
cisions of  the  State  Supreme  Court  1850-56^ 
preparing  12  volumes  of  taw  reports  for  those 
years.  He  was  lecturer  on  Roman  law  at  the 
Harvard  I^w  School  1848-5C^  but  is  best  known 
for  hb  'Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice' 
(1844),  which  immediately  became  an  authority 
m  parliamentary  assembhes  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  remained  so  for 
half  a  century.  Other  of  his  works  arc  'Trea- 
tise on  Trustee  Process'  (1837);  'Treatise  on 
Remedial  Law>  (1837)-  'Reports  of  Contro- 
verted Election  Cases  in  Massachusetts'  (1852)  ; 
'Introduction  Cases  in  Massachusetts'  (1852); 
'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Roman  Gvil 
Law*  (1854);  'Lex  Parliamentaria  Americana' 
(1856),  and  translations  of  several  legal  works 
from  the  French  and  German, 

GUSHING,  Tbonuu,  American  statesman: 
b.  Boston,  Mass.,  24  March  1725;  d.  there,  28 
Feb.  1788.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
1744;  was  elected  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
assembly  1766-74,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
First  and  Second  Continental  Congresses  1774- 
75,  beii^  defeated  for  re-election  because  he 
opposed  a  declaration  of  independence.  In  Eng- 
land, he  was  accused  of  being  the  leader  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  Dr.  Johnson  accused 
him  of  aiming  at  an  American  crown.  In  1783 
he  was  licutenant-KOTemor  of  MassachiBetts. 
and  a  member  of  the  convention  which  ratifiea 
die  Federal  O>nstitution  178a  John  Adams 
describes  him  as  being  exceedingly  useful  to 
die  patriot  leaders  in  obtaining  valuable  secret 
information. 

GUSHING,  William,  American  Juriat:    K 


of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court  in  1? 

chief  justice  in  1777,  Washington  appointed 
him  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  1789,  and  in  1796  offered 
him  the  post  of  chief  justice,  which  he  decbied. 


He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  178ft 

GUSHING,  William  Barker,  American 
naval  officer:  d.  DelafieM.  Wis.,  4  Nov.  1842;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C,  17  Dec.  1874.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  a  volunteer  officer  in  1861,  and  was 

S'omoled  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  following  year, 
is  greatest  exploit  was  performed  in  October 
1864.  For  some  time  previous  nothing  had  been 
able  to  cope  with  the  Confederate  ram  Albe- 
marit.  She  had  successfully  encountered  a 
strong  fleet  of  Federal  gunboats  and  fought  for 
several  hours  without  sustaining  material  dam- 
age. Cushing  volunteered  to  destroy  the  ram, 
and  on  the  ni^ht  of  27  October  accomplished  the 
feat.  For  this  he  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  made  a  lieutenant -co  tnmander, 
becoming  a  commander  in  1872.  See  Plymouth, 

N.  C,  EifGAGEMENT  AT. 

GUSHING,  William  Henry,  Canadian 
statesman  L  b,  Kenilworth,  Ontario,  1852.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools ;  after  work- 
ing on  a  farm  for  some  years  he  went  west  to 
Calgary  in  1883  and  engaged  in  business,  later 
becoming  the  head  of  an  important  manufactur- 
ing concern  and  the  owner  of  extensive  limber 
limits  in  British  Columbia  and  elsewhere.  In 
1905  he  was  eleicted  Liberal  member  for  Cal- 
gary in  the  Alberta  legislature;  and  in  the 
same  j'car,  when  the  government  of  Alberta  was 
organized  with  Alexander  C,  Rutherford  as 
Premier,  Gushing  became  Minister  of  Pt^lic 
Works,  retaining  that  position  until  1910.  He 
was  the  first  Canadian  to  make  ownership  of 
telephones  a  part  of  government  polity. 

GUSHHAH.  Allcrton  Seward,  American 
diemist:  b.  Rome,  Italy,  2  June  18^.  He  wac 
educated  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
at  Freiberg  and  at  Heidelberg,  Harvard  and 
Johns  Ho^dns  tmiveraities.  He  was  associate 
professor  of  chemistry  ai  Bryn  Mawr  (Allege 
m  1900-01,  associate  director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  ei^^t  years,  and  then  in  1910 
founded  and  became  mrector  of  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Research.  He  is  author  of  'The 
Corrosion  and  Preservation  of  Iron  and  Steel* 
(1910)  and  of  the  followmg  bulletins:  'The 
Useful  Properties  of  Oay'  (19M);  'The 
Decompositions  of  the  Feldspars'  (1907);  'The 
Use  of  Feldspathic  Rocks  as  Fertiliiers'  (1907)  j 
and  also  a  bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Industnal 
Research,  'The  Preservation  of  the  Exterior  of 
Wooden  Buildings'  (1911). 

CUSHHAN,  Chariotte  Saondera,  Amer- 
ican actress:  b.  Boston,  23  July  1816;  d.  tfaer^ 
18  Feb.  1876.  She  appeared  hrst  in  opera  ill 
1834,  and  as  Lady  Macbeth  in  1835.  Miss  Cush- 
man  played  sometimes  in  high  comedy,  but  her 
name  is  identified  with  tragic  parts.  In  1844 
■he  accompanied  Macready  on  a  tour  throu^ 
the  northern  States  and  afterward  appeared  u 
London,  where  she  was  well  received  in  a  tvuk 
of  characters  that  included  Lady  Ua<^>eu, 
Rosalind,  Meg  Merrilies  and  Romeo — her  sister 
Susan  (1822-59)  ^ying  Juliet  In  later  years 
she  acted  with  great  succe&s  in  many  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  was  also  prominent  as  a 
dramatic  reader.  In  1S56  she  went  to  Rome, 
where  she  lived  for  man^  years.  At  her  last 
appearance  on  the  stage  in  1874,  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a   laurel  wreath  by  »  body  of 
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cmineiit  dtjrtna  wHh  William  Call^  Bryant  as 
^Mkesaun.  Consult  Stebtmu,  'Charlotte  Cush- 
nan:  Her  Letters  and  Uemories  of  her  Life' 
(Boston  1878)  ;  aemenj,  'Chartotte  Ciishinan> 
(ib.  1880) ;  Cook,  'Hours  with  the  Playen> 
(London  1881) ;  Price,  W.  T.,  <A  Ufe  of  Char- 
lotte Cusfanan'  (New  York  1894) ;  Gapp, 
H.  A.,  'Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  CrilK' 
(Boston  1902).  She  retired  from  the  stMe  in 
187S. 

CUSHHAN,  Robert,  American  colonist:  b. 
Kent  County,  England,  about  1580;  d.  England 
1625.  He  was  one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  accom- 
panied John  Carver  to  Leyden  in  Holland  In 
1617  he  and  Carver  went  to  London  and  en- 
deavored to  secure  a  charter  to  settle  in  Amer- 
ica and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  abeolute  freedom 
of  worship  which  the  king  Anally  in  1619 
granted.  In  1620  Carver  and  Cushman  made 
arrangements  for  veuels  to  transport  the  Pil- 
grim colony  at  Leyden  to  America.  CuKhman 
remained  in  England  as  the  colonists'  financial 
agent  and  to  forward  supplies.  In^uly  1621 
he  sailed  for  America  with  his  son  Thomas,  in 
the  ship  FoTtmtt,  and  a'rrived  at  New  Plymouth 
21  Navember.  In  1623,  with  Edward  Winslow, 
he  obtained  from  Lord  Sheffield  a  grant  of  ter- 
ritory on  C:ape  Ann  and  with  a  new  band  of 
devout  colonists  made  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts  Bav 
colony.  Durine  his  brief  visit  to  the  Plymoutn 
settlement  in  December  1621,  he  preached  a 
sermon  on  'The  Sin  and  the  Danger  of  Self- 
love*,  the  first  sermon  delivered  in  America  that 
was  printed  (London  1622).  The  ori^nal  edi- 
tion is  of  great  rarity,  only  three  copies  being 
known  to  exist  The  Charles  Deane  copy  sold 
at  auction  in  1898  for  $1,000.  Reprints  of  it 
were  published  at  Boston  in  1724,  1780,  1870: 
nt  Plymouth  1788  and  New  York  1858. 

CUSINS,  Sis  William  George,  English 
composer:  b.  London  1835:  d.  1893.  As  a  lad 
of  10  he  sang  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  develop- 
ins  musical  abilities,  he  was  sent  to  Brussels, 
where  he  studied  under  the  leading  masters. 
He  secured  one  of  the  most  valuable  scholar- 
ships in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  before  he 
was  16  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  became 
organist  to  the  queen.  At  the  age  of  32  he  took 
charge  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  succeeding 
Sterndale  Bennett,  and  took  an  Important  part 
in  the  musical  development  of  England,  being 
knighted  for  such  service  in  1892.  His  wor^ 
include  a  Concerto  in  A  Uinor;  a  cantata; 
'Gideon,>  an  oratorio;  and  a  number  of  songs. 

CU8K.  Idisk  Brosme  brofme  a  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  cod  family  or  Gaoid<t  (Cnvier), 
characterized  fay  an  elongated  body,  a  single  dor- 
sal fin  extendi)^  the  whole  length  of  the  back, 
fleshy  ventral  fins  and  one  barbel  at  the  chin. 

CUSPARIA  BARK,  the  bark  of  the  Colitea 
Cusparia,  and  some  other  species,  also  called 
Angostnra   bark. 

CUSSO.  cus'o,  Hagenia  abytsinica  a  small 
Abyssinian  tree  of  the  rose  familjr  (Rosace^e), 
having  pinnate  leaves  and  dicccious  flowers, 
which  are  imported  into  Europe  and  used  as 
an  anthelmintic. 

CUST,  Lionel,  English  art  writer:  b.  Lon- 
don, 25  Jan.  1859.  He  was  edticated  at  Eton 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambrid^  Since  1901  he 
hu  been   surreiror  of  the  long's  picturei  and 


works  of  art  Among  his  poblidied  works  are ; 
'Artists  Represented  in  Department  of  Print* 
and  Drawings  fn  British  Museum'  (1893-^); 
•Albrecht  E«rer»  (1897)  ;  'History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Dilettanti'  (1898) ;  'Sir  Anthony  Van 
IVck'  (1900);  'Van  Dycts  «Chatsworth» 
Sketch    Book*     (1901);     'Portraits    of    Mary 

gueen  of  Scats'  (1903) ;  'The  Bridgewater 
onse  C^ery'  (1904);  'The  Royal  Collection 
of  Peintit^fs,  Buckinghsm  Palace'  (1905) ; 
'Eton  College  Portraits*  (1909) ;  'Notes  on 
Pictures  in  flie  Royal  Collections'   (1911). 

CUSTARD-APPLE,  a  common  East  In- 
dian name  for  the  fruit  of  certain  species  of 
the  Anonactix,  some  of  them  the  most  delicious 
of  the  tropical  fruits.  The  common  custard- 
apple  (.^nano  reticulata),  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  is  a  large  greenish  or  dark-brown 
fruiL  Tne  trees  grows  to  considerable  size.  The 
alligator-pear,  sour-sop  and  sweet-sop  are  mem- 
bers of  the  genus.  Tbe  chief  North  American 
Representative  is  die  papaw  (Astmina  or  Uvaria 
tnloba).  This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  45  feet 
in  favorable  locations,  the  stem  beii^  sometimes 
10  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  soft,  li^t 
and  weak,  weighing  about  24  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot  The  fruit  is  a  fleshy  berry,  three  to 
seven  inches  long,  sweet,  and  edible  when  ripe, 
in  October.  The  tree  grows  along  streams  from 
Ontario,  through  western  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  near  Pennsylvaniaj  south  to  Florida  and 
west  to  Texas  and  Michigaa 

CUSTER,  ElUabetb  Bacon,  American 
writer :  b.  Uonroe,  Mich.,  about  1844.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1864  she  was  married  to  George  A.  Cus- 
ter (q.v.).  She  accompanied  him  in  many  of 
his  campaigns  on  the  frontier.  She  is  author 
of  'Boots  and  Saddles^  or  Life  in  Dakota  with 
General  Custer'  (1^) ;  'Tenting  on  the 
Plains,  or  General  Custer  in  Kansas  and  Texas* 
(1887);   'Following  the  Guidon'    (1891),  etc. 

CUSTER,  George  AnnstTons,  American 

Pieral:  b  New  Rumley,  Ohio,  5  Dec  1839; 
25  June  1876.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point,  1861,  was  made  second  lieutenant  and 
his  £rst  day  at  the  front  was  at  Bull  Rtnt,  on 
Kearny's  stall.  He  then  went  on  W.  F.  Smitb'^ 
in  charge  of  balloon  reconnaissances ;  then,  for 
daring  courage  and  endurance^  was  appomted 
on  McClellan's,  and  captured  the  first  colora 
taken  by  the  Annjr  of  the  Potomac  In  1863 
be  went  on  Pleasooton's  itafF ;  sboitiy  after,  for 
dashing  gallantry,  was  aivotnted  brigadier-^o^  - 
era!  of  volunteers,  commanding  a  Hichigan 
cavalry  brigade.  He  made  it  famous,  and  foiled 
Stuart  at  Gettysburg,  for  which  he  was  bre- 
vetted  major  in  the  regular  army.  In  1864  his  ' 
brigade  was  assigned  to  Sheridan's  corps,  and 
he  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  offi- 
cers in  the  Virginia  campaigns,  winning  stea<hf 
pretsotions ;  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  for  Yel- 
low Tavern,  brevet  colonel  for  Winchester.  On 
9  October,  in  command  of  Ae  Third  Division, 


J  the  Confederate  defeat  tnade  permanently  fa- 
miliar by  *Sheridan's  Etide,*  and  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  veJunteera.  In  the  spring  of 
186S  fais  division  by  itself  won  the  battle  of 
Waynesboro,  captnring  1,600  prisoners  and  II 
gttns ;  and  followed  it  up  by  annibitating  Early's 
command,  and  capturing  all  the  rest  of  bis  ar- 
tillery and  bis  baggage.     He  fou|^  at  Fire 
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Foiki  .*sd  Ditaindtfie'  Conrt^Hoiuc,  and  'was 
*^brevetted  brigadier-general  United  States  »nay. 
After  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  he  wai  bre- 
^vetted  major-genera!  United  States  Army,  and 
]^>pO!iited  major-general  of  volunteers.  As- 
Signed  to  duty  in  Texas,  then  appointed  chief 
Of  cavalry  till  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 
tervice,  he  asked  permission  to  ac:cept  Juarez's 
(^er  01  tbe  chief  command  of  Mexican  cavalry 

SSainst  Maximilian ;  refused  leave  of  absence, 
c  took  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Seventh  cav- 
alry, and  joined  it  at  Port  Riley,  Kan^  Novem- 
ber 1866,  under  Hancock,  who  was  sticctcded 
by  Sheridan  in  the  summer  of  1867.  Custer 
shortly  after  saw  bis  first  Indiar^crvice;  and 


s  killed. 


(q.v.),  where  103  Indian 

and  the  tribe  forced  to  return  to  tueir  reserva- 
tion. He  was  stationed  in  Kentucky  1871-73. 
In  the  spring  of  1873  he  was  sent  to  Dakota  to 
make  head  against  an  Indian  insurrection  of 
the  6rst  order,  organized  by  Sitting  Bull  and 
Crazy  Horse,  and  comprising  not  only  the  Sioux 
bnt  a  mass  of  other  tribes  in  Dakota,  Montana, 
Wyorhing,  etc.  He  fought  a  number  of  battles, 
and  opened  up  the  Black  HilU  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1876  Sheridan  made  ready  for  a  de- 
cisive blow,  sending  tliree  divisions  under  Crook, 
Terry  and  Gibbon  to  unite  and  crush  Sitting 
BuU  on  the  Yellowstone.  Terry  and  Gibbon 
imited  without  discovering  the  Indian  army; 
Crook  beat  up  Crazy  Horse's  band,  and  after  a 
sharp  skirritisn  the  whole  Indian  force  of  5,000 
or  6,000  moved  to  the  Little  Big  Horn.  They 
were  discovered  by  Terry's  scouts,  and  Teriy 
sent  Custer  in  advance,  with  his  cavalry  regi- 
ment of  600  men  \ri  II  companies,  to  bar  their 
escape  east ;  he  was  to  wait  for  the  main  body 

Sthe  junction  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Little  Big 
om  26  June.  Custer  arrived  there  the  night 
of  die  24tb;  his  scouts  discovered  the  Indian 
.-tillage  the  next  morning ;  from  imperfect  infor- 
Aiation  he  supposed  that  they  were  only  the  1,200 
6r  1,500  Pawnees  he  had  known  were  marching 
to  join  Sitting  Bull,  and  he  resolved  to  sur- 
round and  capture  them  all.  The  Indians  were 
on  a  ridge  west  of  the  Little  Big  Ifom ;  Custer 
kept  five  companies,  260  men  in  all,  for  a  direct 
attack  on  the  centre,  gave  four  to  Major  Reno 
to  assail  their  left  <south),  and  two  to  Captain 
Benteen  to  make  a  southern  detour  of  two  miles 
and  come  on  their  right  rear,  cutting  o({  their 
retreat.  Tlie  Indians  had  broken  up  their  tents 
and  were  about  to  retreat,  when  they  discovered 
how  weak  was  the  assailing  force.  The  three 
divisions  forded  the  river,  and  Custer  rode  for 
Ae  heart  -of  the  Indian  line.  A  rise  across  the 
Stream  masked  the  enemy,  many  hundreds  of 
Whom  lay  in  a  ravine  between  it  and  the  higher 
ridge  b^ond;  and  as  Custer  swept  down,  the 
savages  rode  against  him  and  swarmed  around 
tt>  his  rear.  Outnumbered  20  to  I,  the  heroic 
band  still  fought  their  wa^  up  to  the  ridec,  and 
a  small  number  with  their  general  reached  it; 
(ben  a  fresh  band  of  1.000  Cheyennes  rose  nft 
under  Rain-in-the-Face,  and  not  a  soul  was  left 
alive,  Meantime  Reno  had  been  repulsed  and 
had  taken  refuge  across  the  creek;  and  Ben- 
teen never  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fiaht;  but  rejoined  Reno  at  a  bluff  on  the  east, 
Wtiere  they  held  the  Indians  at  bay  till  Terry 
arrived  nert  morning.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
<UTition  were  left  as  they  1^,  alt  horribly  tiiuti>. 


lated.  except  Custei'a.  Fortr-twD  lodiaiu  were 
killed  The  battlefield  has  been  marked  with 
a  small  marble  monument  where  each  man 
fell.  Custer  wrote  'My  Life  on  the  Plains' 
(1874).     His   life  has  been   written  by  Whit- 


the  frontier  published,  'Boots  and  Saddles, 
or  Life  with  General  Custer  in  Dakota'  <18g5) ;  ■ 
'Tenting  on  the  Plains'  (1887)  ;  'Following  the 
Guidon'    (1891). 

CUSTER  UABSACRB.  See  Cirsna, 
Gborge  Armstrong. 

CUSTINE,  kiis-tEn'  Astolphe,  Marquis 
DE,  French  novelist  and  writer  of  travels :  b, 
Niederwiller,  Meurthe,  France,  18  March  1790; 
d,  near  Pau,  France,  29  Sept.  1857.  He  traveled 
in  the  British  Isles,  Switierland  and  southern 
Italy  (1811-22),  and  afterward  in  Spain  and 
Russia.  He  ptiblishcd  'Mfmoires  el  voyages' 
(1830)  ;  'La  Russie  en  1839'  (I8«) ;  a  tragedy, 
'Beatrice  Cenci';  and  some  romances,  among 
them  'Aloysius,  or  the  Monk  of  St.  Bemartl' ; 
<RomuaId,  or  the  Vocation.'  His  'Letters  to 
Vamhagen  von  Ense  and  Rachel  Vamhagen 
von  Ense'   appeared  in  1870. 

CUSTIS,  Georn  Washiaston  Parke, 
American  writer;  b.  Mount  Airy,  aid.,  30  April 
1781 ;  d.  Arlington  House,  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
10  Oct,  1857,  He  was  a  grandson  of  Martha 
Washington,  his  father  being  her  son  by  her 
first  husband.  His  daughter,  Mary  Randolph 
Custis,  married  Robert  £  Lee,  the  Confederate 
general.  He  was  adopted  by  George  Washing- 
ton, and  wrote  'Recollections  of  George  Wash- 
ington'  (1860),  and  several  plays  and  orations, 

CUSTOM  is  the  le^  term  applied  to  un- 
written law  established  by  common  consent  and 
uniform  practice  from  time  immemorial.  Some- 
thing which,  by  its  universality  and  antiquity, 
acquired  the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  par- 
ticular place  or  country  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  which  it  relates;  in  other  words 


form  practice  has  become  the  law  of  the  place 
or  of  the  subject  matter  to  which  it  has  rela- 
tion and  which  is  therefore  ruled  as  law  by  the 
court,  TTiree  axioms  are  founded  on  these 
definitions :  (a)  That  custom  is  introduced  by 
the  people,  under  which  name  we  understand 
the  action  or  a.ssemMaRc  of  persons  of  alt  de- 
scriptions of  that  country  where  they  are  col- 
lected, (b)  That  it  derives  its  authoritv  from 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  niler.  (c)  That 
once  introduced  it  has  the  force'  of  law.  Cus- 
toms are  general  when  as  such  they  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  commoa  law  and  extend 
to  the  whole  countiy,  while  particular  customs 
are  those  which  are  confined  to  a  particular 
district.  As  a  rule,  when  a  contract  is  made 
in  relation'  to  another,  about  which  there  is 
a  well-established  custom,  it  is  presumed  that 
such  custom  forms  part  of  the  contract  and 
may  be  always  referred  to  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  intention  of  the  parties  in  all 
those  particulars  which  are  not  expressed  in 
the  contract.  If,  however,  the  mcaninp  of 
the  contract  is  certain  and  beyond  doubt. 
no  evidence  of  usage  will  be  admitted  to  vary 
or  contradict  it  In  order  to  give  validity  to 
a  custom  it  must  be  certain,  reasonable  in  itself, 
commencing  from  time  immnMorial,  and  con- 
tinned  widiout   intemqition.     And  a  cHtom 
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.,, I  arbitrary  power,  ia  void;, 

GWHcquwtly  where  a  cuMom^is  opposed  to  a 
.  well-fettled  rule  of  law,  and  ib  calculated  and 
tnteoded  to  violate  such  law,  the  custom  will', 
not  be  allowed  to  have  any  eSecL  The  true 
office  of  a  usa^e  gr  cnttom  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts is  to  interpret  the  otherwise  indeter- 
minate intention  of  parties,  and  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  eng^Onents. 
arising  not  from  their  express  stipulation,  but. 
from  mere  implications  -  and  presumptions  and 
acts  of  a  doubtful  or  equivocal  character,  or  to. 
ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  words  in  an  in- 
strument where  those  words  have  various 
senses-  and  custom  or  usage  is  sometimes  adi 
missible  to  add  new  terms  not  expressed  in  or 
covered  by  the  writing.    See  CusTOUAxy  Law; 

GlKTltACTS. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  an  establishment  where 
cooimodities  are  entered  for  importatian  or 
exportation;  where  duties,  bounties  or  draw- 
bncka,  payable  or  fccoivable  luwn  such  importa-: 
tion  or  exportatson,  are  paid  or  received,  and 
where  ships  are  entered  and  cleared.  In  the 
United  States,  the  custom-liouse  of  each  port  i» 
under  the  direction  of  a  collector  of  the  port 


e  Senate.  He  is  responsible  to  the 
'Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  priAdpal  qis- 
tom-bouse  of  the  United  States  is  in  New 
York.  Although  import  duties  are  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  revenue  there  is  no  separate 
bureau  of  customs  as  there  is  in  the  case  of 
internal  revenue  Supervision  by  the  govern- 
ment of  importations  oegins  in  the  country  ot 
origin,  where  the  value  of  the  shipment  is 
certified  before  United  States  consular  officers, 
liic  customs  regulations  prescribe  the  methods 
of  entiy  of  goods,  of  valuation  &nd  classifica- 
tion, in  order  that  the  proper  torifi  rates  may  be 
levied  at  the  port  of  entry.  At  the  custom- 
house are  collected  the  duties  and  storage,  and 
warehouse  space  is  provided  for  such  goods  as 
the  importer  does  not  wish  to  use  at  once,  and 
on  which  dues  are  consequently  deferred.  The 
country  for  customs  purposes  is  divided  into. 
districts  in  each  of  which  is  located  a  port  of 
entry.  The  staff  at  the  larger  of  these  ports 
of  entry  comprises  a  collector,  appraiser,  naval 
olGcer,  surveyor,  gangers  ana  inspector.  In, 
the  smaller  ports  more  than  one  omce  is  often 
filled  by  one  ofRciaL 

The  general  customs  procedure  reouires  that 
each  vessel  cariy  a  full  manifest,  or  description 
of  her  cargo,  giving  names  of  the  ports  of 
origin  and  of  the  consignees.  Revenue  ofBcerj 
inspect  this  manifest  before  the  vessel  docks, 
ann  it  is  at  once  delivered  to  the  .collector  of 
the  port,  who  next  issues  a  permit  to  transfer 
the  cargo.  The  cargo  is  unloaded  in  presence 
of  the  collector  or  his  representatives  and  the 
consignees  must  now  present  a  detailed  invoice 
which  most  state  the  value  of  the  goods.  The 
gross  amount  of  die  duty  is  now  computed 
From  this  invoice  and  when  it  is  paid,  the 
consignees  may  remoTe  the  merchandise  with 
the  exception  of  those  packaf^s  which  are  kept 
for  examimition.  The  appraisers  now  make  a 
valuation  according  to  tnose  goods  examined 
and  they  furnish  the  collector  with  suffident 
data  to  enable  the  latter  to  determine  the  rate 
of  duty  to  which  the  goods  are  subject.  If  the. 
imiwrter  lias  paid  too  little  or  too  much  act 


a4i*iitinent  is  made  hy  his  paying  the  additional 
sum,  or.  in  case  he  paid  too  much  he  receives 
a  refund.  If  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  at 
the  appraisal  a  reappraisal  may  be  ordered 
Appeals  from  the  second  decision  may  be  taken 
to  the  board  of  general  a^raisers,  and  in  cer- 
tain case»  to  the  ^United  States  Court  of  Cus- 
toms Appeals.  Fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures 
may  be  imposed  for  undervaluation,  or  in  gen- 
eral for  any  attempt  to  evade  the  payment  o£ 
duties  according  to  the  schedules  fixed  by  law. 
In  general  the  customs  ofhcials  of  the  United 
States  have  little  discretionary  power  compared 
with  those  of  other  countries.  However,  the 
customs  regulations  in  the  United  States  pro- 
vide greater  remedies  for  errors  or  unjust  ex- 
actions of  any  kind  Sec  Custoub  Duties; 
Tariff  Aduinistxatioit. 

CUSTOMARY  LAW  is  that  law  wfeicfe 
has  for  its  basis  —  usage,  and  therefore  may  be 
abrogated  by  usage.  It  derives  iis  whole  au- 
thority from  the  silent  assent  of  those  who 
are  affected  by  it  A  usage  cannot  be  sustained 
in  opposition  to  well-established  principles  of 
law.  To  sustain  a  usage  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  extremely  pernicious  in  its 
consequences,  and  would  render  vague  and  un- 
cert^n  all  the  rules  of  law,  A  mere  custom 
or  usage  is  therefore  without  force  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  positive  law.  Thus  a  usage  for  factors 
to  pledge  the  goods  of  their  principals  is  void, 
being  against  a  general  rule  of  law.  So  the 
usage  for  a  master  of  a  vessel  to  sell  the  cargo 
without  necessity  when  the  vessel  is  strand^; 
so  of  a  custom,  different  from  the  law  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  to  re-enter  for  a  forfeiture  incurred 
by  the  non-payment  of  rent.  And  it  is  held 
that  the  custom  and  understanding  of  the  mer- 
chants in  a  particular  trade  cannot  be  admitted 
to  prove  that  the  barter  or  exchange  of  a  prom- 
issory note,  endorsed  without  recourse,  for  cot- 
ton or  any  other  species  of  merchandise,  carries 
with  it  no  impliea  warrunty  of  the  past  or  fu- 
ture solvency  of  the  maker  of  the  note.  So 
where  a  transaction  is  within  the  statute  against 
usury,  the  usag<e  of  trade  as  to  such  transaction' 
cannot  be  received  in  evidence  to  show  that  it 
is  not  usurious.  Known  and  settled  usa^^ 
however,  are  respected  by  courts  and  Junes, 
unleea  such  usages  arc  against  the  laws  or 
poH^  of  the  country.  Usage  it  evidence  of  the 
construction  given  to  the  law,  and  when  it  is 
established  and  uniform  it  regulates  the  acts 
and  duties  of  those  who  act  within  its  limits. 
Usage  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion. 
A  usage  of  trade  must  therefore  be  proved  by 
instancu,  and  camot  be  supported  by  evidenca 
o£  opinion  merely.  It  is  proved  by  witnesses 
testifying  of  its  existence  and  unifonnity  from 
their  personal  Imowledge  obtained  by  observa-. 
tion.  Customary  or.  Common  law  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  based  on  English 
common  law,  which  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  embraces  general  customs  pervading  the 
whole  realm,  particular  customs  prevailing  only 
in  certain  places  and  particular  laws  which  by 
degrees  have  been  incorporated  into  the  com- 
taoa  law  to  a  certain  extent  In  its  more  ordi- 
nary acceptation,  however,  the  common  law 
includes  only  general  customs  and  particular 
laws,  and  not  customs  of  particular  places. 
In  this  manner  in  England  Christianity  was 
early  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  customary 
or  common  law  of  the  la^d,  when  a  lord  chief. 
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justice  ruled  that  'Christiamiy  ij  parcel  of  tbe 
laws  of  Englan.d*  and  to  cast  obloquy  upon  iu 
precepts  is  to  speak  in  subversion  of  the  Uw. 
Sucli  restriction,  however,  was  Dot'  intended  to 
consider  as  reprehensible  honest,  sincere  and 
consdmtious  disputes  between  learned  men 
Upon  particular  controverted  points  incident  to 
its  doctrines.  In  the  United  States  an  inter- 
oiediate  eTotmd  is  maintained;  the  one  best 
supported  t^  both  reason  and  authority  is  that 
acts  conducive  to  the  subversion  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  or  which  are  calculated  to  bring  into 
contempt  or  ridicule  its  tenets  and  symbols, 
and  contumelious  attacks  upon  its  laws  and 
institutions,  are  tempotaJ  offenses;  not  because 
Christianity  is  a  pan  of  the  law,  but  for  the 
reason  that  such  acts  tend  to  a  breadi  of  the 
law  and  so  jeopardize  the  public  wetfare.  See 
Customs. 

CUSTOMS  COURT.    See  UnnED  Stats 

CUSTOUS    COUBT. 

CUSTOMS  DISTRICT.    See  EhETMCT. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES,  the  portion  of  a 
state's  revenue  derived  from  a  tax  on  imports. 
In  some  countries,  customs  duties  are  imposed 
on  certain  exports  also.  The  origin  of  the  term 
is  connected  with  the  long  conflict  between  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  as  to  the  rif^t  of  taxa- 
tion, although  the  practice  it  signifies  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  Greece  and  I^me,  To  meet 
the  claims  made  by  the  House  of  Conuoons  to 
the  exclusive  right  to  vote  all  Bupplies,  it  used 
to  be  maintained  that  there  were  certain  duties 
<)n  exports  and  imports  to  which  the  Crown 
bad  acquired  a  right  by  eiutom  (although  it  is 
certain  that  customs  duties  existed  in  ^igland 
prior  lo  the  Norman  Conquest),  and  after  the 
power  of  Parliament  over  this  branch  of  taxa- 
'    1  had  been  fully  established  it  retained  its 


from  robbery,  after  the  excise  caoK  in  force 
was  always  applicable  distinctively  to  good* 
changing  place.  There  were  custonu  OOt  only 
upon  things  leaving  and  things  entering  the 
British  dominions,  but  also  upon  coDmooilics 
transferred  from  one  cart  of  the  country  to 
aaotber.  In  Scotland  the  dMy  on  oommodiiies^^ 
imported  into  any  town  from  a  foreign  country. 
was  called  the  great  custom ;  and  the  duty 
charged  by  a  bnrf^l  corporation  mi  com-' 
modities  cooiing  within  its  walls  from  tbs 
country  districts  was  called  the  imaH  or  petty 
customs.  After  1707  the  Scottish  customs 
duties  became  the  same  as  ttaoseof  England. 
At  present  the  tenn  cuslitms  duties  ^phes  in 
the  United  Kingdom  sotdy  to  A  e  tax  levied 
on  commodities  imported  from  atvoad. 

The  tax  on  imports  was,  of  old,  a  simple 
percentage,  familiarly  known  as  "tunna^  and 
poundage,"  from  the  method  to  which  it  was 
levied  on  the  tun  of  wine,  or  the  pound  ad 
valorem  oi  other  merchandise.  These  were 
subsidies  granted  first  to  the  Oown,  and  tiien 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  the  state.  Thus  they  were  a  species  of  pub- 
lic revenue;  and  many  complications  arose  by 
the  additions  and  alterations  of  successive  g»v- 
emments.  The  belief  also  arose  that  customs 
duties  might  be  utfltzed  for  fostering  domestic 
industries  and  discouraging  foreign  competition.' 
Frequently  ttie  duties  were  sudi  as  to  act  u  a 


prohilMtion    to   importation,    and   dtoy  atwigv 
added  greatly  to  tbe  seUing  price. 

In  1825  the  laws  of  the  Brittsh'customs  were 
consolidated  -into  about  half  a  cfeeen  statutes.  - 
Some  idea  of  the  confused  and  cumbersome 
GODditiou  of  the  customs  system  before  that 
year  may  be  giatbered  from  the  fact  that  tbt 
number  of  acts  repealed  thai  was  443.  A  long 
list  of  customs  duties  remained  until  the  free- 
trade  legislation  of  1046.  One  by  one  articles 
of  food  v/ctc  exempted;  and  at  present  the 
whole  British  customs  revenne  is  derived  from 
sririts,  wine,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea  and  certain 
dried  fruits.  In  modem  times  taxes  upon  ex- 
ports have  been  discarded  by  most  states,  al- 
though several  states  of  La  tin- America  are 
dependent  on  them  for  the  bulk  of  their 
revenue.  In  the  United  States  the  number  of 
dutiable  articles  is  large,  of  the  total  imports 
die  dutiable  have  about  double  the  value  of 
die  fi<ce  goods.  The  dutiable  articles  come 
under  386  paragraphs,  whkh  are  again  classed 
under  sohednlea  lettered  from  A  to  N.  The 
free  list  comprises  271  paragraphs.  For  a  dis- 
cussion oi  the  relative  effects  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  and  a  proKctive  tariff,  specific  and  ad 
v^rem  duties,  American  practice  contrasted 
with  European,  see  Frbe  Trjide;  PwjTicnoK; 
Tariw;  Taxation. 

CUSTOZKA,  koos-t6t'sa,  Italy,  a  village  in 
the  province  of  Verona,  about  10  miles  south- 
west of  the  city  of  Verona-  It  is  noted  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  the  Italians  were  twice 
defeated  by  the  Austrians  In  1848  and  1866.  In 
1879  a  monument  was  erected  to  die  fallen. 
Consult  Mathes  von  Bilabnick,  'Taktische 
Studien  uber  die  Schlacht  von  Custoiza  im 
Jahre  !866>  (Vienna  1891). 


CUT-WORM,  the  caterpillar  of  an  owlet 
moth  of  the  tribe  of  Noctua,  and  group  Agro- 
tidida;  and,  loosely,  many  other  grubs  and 
worms  living  in  the  groimd.  It  stays  by  day 
about  the  roots  of  plants,  and  comes  forth  at 
night  to  cut  ofT  their  tender  stems  and  leaves. 
Some  of  the  moths  fly  by  day,  others  only  at 
night :  the  wings  are  nearly  horizontal .  when 
closed;  the  thorax  smooth  and  sliriitty  convex; 
the  ancennx  of  the  males  generally  with  two 
rows  of  tooth-like  points  on  the  under  side ;  the 
fore  legs  are  often  spiny.  They  destroy  whole 
fields  of  vegetables,  and  also  asters,  Dalsams 
and  other  ornamental  plants,  The  caterpillars 
varv  in  length  from  one  to  two  inchei,  and  axe 
dark  ashy  gray,  with  brown  head  and  a  pale 
dorsal  stripe,  with  minute  black  dots ;  the 
chrysalis  is  a  shining  dark  browiL  and  the  moth 
appears  from  20  July  to  the  mioole  of  August 
llie  chrysalis  b  transformed  in  the  ground, 
without  a  cocoon.  The  only  eflectual  way  to 
prevent  their  depredations  is  to  open  the  earth 
daily  at  the  foot  qf  the  growing  plants  and  kill 
the  worms,  which  are  easily  found.  It  is  said 
that  a  manure  of  sea  mud  will  protect  a  garden 
from  these  worms;  some  culdvators  protect 
their  cabbage  plants  by  wrapinng  a  walnut  le«{ 
or  pi^Kr  cone  hrmly  around  the  root,  .secured  by 
an  earth  embankmenL 

CUTANEOUS  SBNSATIONS.  Those 
sensations  experienced  from  the  excitement 
mkly  of  die  orgvis  of  the  sidn.     Aldioni^ 
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pqndvfecnu '  have  Txta  in  irida'dbagiyMtoiit 
M  to  tbe  scat  oi  inaay  ^Kcific  sesntions^  it 
seoiu  now  t»  be  dofinitely  decided  that  ttaaai 
tioiu  of  the  sldn  are  only  loot  in  miinber :  i>re»- 
tnre,  warmth,  catd  and  pahi.  Other  experiences 
fonnerly  daHi£ed  nith  these,  ai  hardness,  diy> 
oess,  sfioothDMB,  etc,  are  regarded  as  betag 
composte  in  character;  ipdndiu  muscular  sen- 
■Btioiu,  and  paitaldng  moic.ai  the  danu:tBi' 
of  perceptibtis. 

In  the  study  of  culaBeaiis  sensationi.  the 
method  emf^ycd  is  an  *e:vlontioD*  oi  the 
skin  with  vanoua  instnimeDts,  ancb  aa  a.  pointed 
bit  of  wood  or  code,  a  knittitiK  needlE  a  fine 
broom  apEitt  or  a  bit  of  horee  hair  When  tfae 
skin  ia  touched  gently  .al  different  places  in  'a 
small  area,  it  is  found  that  at  some  pointi  the 
sensation  of  preasure  i&  acute,  at  others  dull 
In  the  latter  instance  it  is  beUevied  that,  the 
Mniation  is  not  from  the  point  touched,  but 
from  some  acighboFing  point.  In  tbe  aaiue  iray 
the  skin  it.  explored  with  hat  and  cold  instni* 
ments  and  with  Gbajp-pointed  scedles.  It  is 
found  that  there  ace  taany  afeaa  of, the  ikhi 
which  are  entirely  jinsensiUe  -to  Ihe  ptick  'oi  a 
needle  which  at  other  points  is  eniuisitdj'  pain' 
fnL  An  tatexcsting  iact  is  Ifaat  in' some '  areas 
of  the  skin  scnsatlonB  of  cold  arc  excited  iiy  the 
touch  of  a  warm  objeoL  Theie  axcaUed 
■paradox  sentaljon&°  Tbe^  are  attributed  td 
special  nerv«  EtcnctUres  which  always  respond 
with  the  same  sensation  ledardlesi  of  the  ex* 
citing  agency.  It  has  been  binwi  that  childm 
generally  have  a  much  more  ddicate  ami  accm 
rate  seusC  of  touch  than  adults  h^vh.  TUs  ii 
ascribed  lo  the  probable  fact  that  the  herra 
structure  o6nveying  these  sensatsons  is  ccMfleW 
in  the  child,  and  as  there  is  a  nnKh  sanller 
skin  surface  in'  the  child,  tie  nerve  enda  ai«,:of 
course,  cloMT  togetiier.  Cotisdt  Angell,  I.  R, 
'Psycholog)!*  (New  York  1908>':  lUmy,  N.  A, 
'PhyaioloiMftl  Psydiology'  (Vpsilaad,  Mich., 
1911}  ;  Ladd,.G.  T„  <£lomtats  of  Phy^olo^cal 
Psychology'  (Now  York  1900) ;  Scripture,  E; 
W.,  'Thinking,  Feeling,  Dding^  <New  York 
1W7)  :  Wundt,  W.  11,  <Prindplcs  of  Plo.sio4 
logical  Psychology'  (Titchoner's  transHtioiK 
New  York  IWO). 

CUTCH,  kildi,  lodia,  a  prindpatity  con- 
trolled by  Bombay,  fying  to  the  south  of  Sini 
area,  about  7,616  squari:  miles,  between  the 
marshy  tracts  of  the  Rann  of  Cutch  and  the 
Gulf  of  Cutqh.  During  the  monsoon  it  is 
wholly  inundated  hy  water,  the  irast  salt  morass 
of  the  Rann  SMvaraiing  it  on  the  north  and  east 
from  Sitid  and  the  Guicowar's  dominions.  It 
has  B  feudal  system  of  govemmefil;  the  ruling 
power  being  confined  to  the  dynas^  of  Jharija 
Rajput,  of  which  there  are  about  200  member^. 
About  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Moham" 
medans,  the  rest  Hindus  of  various  castes. 
Chief  town  is  Bhiij.    Pop.  about  525,000, 

CUTCH  (Malay,  kalcbu,  catechu.),  a  com- 
mercial substance  obteined  frpm  the  acacia 
catechu  and  the  bark  of  raangEove  trees.  Cutch 
Is  itsed  in  tanning  and  as  a  j>reservative  for 
nets  and  sails.  The  wood  is  chipped,  boiled  and 
the  cutch  thus  extracted.  Large  quantities  are 
produced  on  the  island  of  Borneo. 

CUTCH,  CiBlf  of,  an  mlet  on  the  nortli 
border  o£  the  Arabian  Sea,  extenAng  into  the 
west  coast  of  India  about  100  miles,  and  f«nni 
iog  an  outlet  for  the  sadt  manhes  wf  Cittdh  in 


I*#L  -U  is  Unut  30  Biiles  wide  «nd  160  milas 
long  and  connects  at  its  upper  end  with  th« 
Utile  Kaon  (or.Kuon.),  of  Cutch.  and  through 
this  with  the  great  western  Rann. 

CUTCH  GUNJJAVA,  Baluchistan,  a  divi. 
sion  ocaiiiying  a  -naitheast  projection,  in  a  great 
measure  separated  from  the  rest  of  die  country 
by  the  mountain  range  of  Hala.  The  area  is  a 
{ffsert,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  but  llfree 
jnches,  but  the  -soil  under  irrigation  yields 
^untiful  crops  of  grain  and  cotton,  l^he  sum'> 
mer  winds  are  extremely  hot  and  unendurable. 
Area,  10,000  square  miles.  Pop.  120.000. 
;.    CUTHBERT  BEDE.     See  Bradley,  Ed- 

WABP. 

CUTHBBRT.  Sidnt,  En^sh  oochoret, 
cenobite  and  tHsbop:  b.  about  633;  d.  Farne, 
Northumbria,  20  March  687.  He  is  one  of  the 
three  most  eininent  saints  of  the  Church  n 
England,  the  other  two  being  Saint  Edmund  of 
Edmundsbury,  and  Saint  Thomas  i  Becket, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  time  and  place 
and  even  the  country  of  his  birth  are  unknowik 
but  the  most  trustworthy  historians  say  he  lived 
from  635  to  687.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Melrose  (the  first  Melrose),  at 
that  time  within  the  limits  of  Northumbria,  and 
after  making  his  religious  profession  there  was 
successively  prior  of  that  abbey,  prior  of  Lindis- 
farne,  bishop  of  Hexham  and  bishop  of  Lindis- 
f ame,  with  intervals  in  which  he  withdrew  from 
conversation  with  all  men  and  lived  a  recluse 
hermit  on  the  island  of  Fame.  The  fame  of 
his  sanctity,  religious  2eal  and  miracles  'was 
great  iil  his  lifetime ;  but  grew  steadily  greater 
iifter  his  death,  and  many  churches  in  England 
were  dedicated  to  him.  It  is  said  that  his  btx^ 
was  f  cnmd  incormpf  when  his  tomb  was  opened 
n  years  after  bnrial  When  Norse  corsairs 
tln-eatened  Lhidlsfame  m  875,  the  monks  of 
Undisfame  bore  tfie  remains  to  a  place  of 
saf e^  inland,  and  for  a  time  the  body  had  no 
fixed  restmg  place  until  dqiosited  at  Durham, 
where,  enclosed  in  a  splendid  shrine,  it  re- 
mained till  the  -Reformation,  an  object  of 
veneration  and  tbe  supposed  instrument  of  in- 
cessant miracles.  At  the  Reformation  the 
shrine,  with  its  costly  bmamentation,  went  to 
iocrease  die  king's  treasure,  and  the  body  of 
CntlAert  was  buried  imder  the  pavement  of  Qte 
Duriiam  Cathedral.    The  coffin  was  lifted  in 


bnidered  silkj  there  were  three  coffins,  * 
within  another,  namely,  an  outermost  one,  madd 
in  15+1,  within  that  another,  bdieved  to  date 
from  1104,  and  then  the  eistat  in  which  tbo 
relics  were  deposited-  when  the  body  was  dis* 
interred  in  698.  His  feast  is  observed  on  20 
March.  His  life  has  twice  been  written  by  the 
Venerable  Bede  and  still  earlier  by  a  .roonk  of 
Lindisfarne.  Beside  these  are  modem  works, 
by  Rainc  (Durham  1S28) ;  Eyre  (London  1849; 
3d  ed„  lfi87),  and  Fiyer  (London  1880). 

CUTHBERT,  Go.,  the  conntyv^eat  of  Raif 
AcA^  County,  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  and 
the  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabnna  railroads. 
The  town  is  the  Irading  centre  of  a  fruit-grow^ 
ing  and  cotton- raising  region,  and  has  two  col" 
leges,  the  Andrew  Female  CotlsKe,  opened  in 
I8S4,  and  the  Bethel  Military  College  for  men. 
Other  in&sttie^  are  farming,  fertiliier  mann- 
f urttue,  grist-milling,  oottonKnl  and  gitMBalting^ 
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CUTZOLB  ^  C  UTUXT 


Tbc  <itr  owHi  iti  wsterwofki  and  dectrioHglit 
^ant    FopL  aSoat  3,000. 

CUTICLE  (Lat  cuficula,  dimimitive  of 
eittit,  "sldn"),  a  thin,  white,  pellucid,  insensible 
mcfflbrane,  covering  and  protecting  the  true 
ddn,  with  which  it  is  connected  1^  the  hairs, 
fTJigling  and  inhaling  veiscls  and  the  ffto 
mucosum.    See  Skim;  Anaidmt. 

CUTLASS  (Fr.  coatelas,  ■small  Imife*  or 
•sword"),  a  short  sword  usetfty  seamen.  The 
blade  was  usuaJly  about  27  inches  long,  an  inch 
wide  and  had  a  bowl-shaped  guard  on  the  hilt. 
It  is  a  very  effectual  weapon  in  close  contest; 
on  account  of  its  shortness  it  can  be  handled 
easily,  and  yet  is  long  enou^  for  defense. 

CUTLA88-FISH.    Sk  Scabbabd-pisb. 

CUTLSK,  Manasseh,  American  Congrega- 
tional clemman:  b.  Killin^y,  Conn.,  3  May 
1742;  d.  Hamilton  Mass.,  28  July  1823.  H« 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1765,  became  a  lawyer 
in  l7o7,  and  Congregational  minister  in  1771 
at  Hainlet  Parish,  Ipswich,  now  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  and  a  chaplain  In  the  Revolu* 
tionary  armjr  in  1776.  After  the  war  he  helped 
form  Uie  Ohio  Company,  which  settled  Marietta 
in  17S8,  and  had  a  leading  part  also  in  the 
fonnatioD  of  the  State  of  CBiio,  being  credited 
with  drafting  the  noted  *Ordinance*  of  1787. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts 1800-05.  He  was  also  a  botanist  of 
distinction,  describing  350  species  of  plants 
native  of  New  England.  Consult  Cutler,  W.  P. 
and  I.  P.,  'Life  Journals,  and  Correspondence 
of  Manasseh  Cut[er>  (Cincinnati  1888). 

CUTLER,  Timothy,  American  dermmaa: 
b.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1683;  d.  Boston,  Ausust 
1765.  He  vru  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701 : 
was  a  ConmgUional  pulor  at  Stamford 
Conn.,  1710-19,  when  be  became  rector  of  Yak 
College.  '  In  1722,  convinced  of  the  non-rahditj 
of  Congregational  ordination,  he  became  a  be- 
liever in  Epiicopacy,  and  was  dismissed  by  tho 
trustees  of  Yale.  Going  to  England,  he  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Norwidi  in  1723,  re* 
ceivcd  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  was  appointed  a  missiotwi; 
of  the  Sode^  for  die  Propagation  of  the  Goa- 
Mt.  Taking  charge  of  Christ  Church,  Boston, 
Mass.,  1723,  ha  remained  its  rector  until  his 
dcalb.  He  was  throu^jiout  his  later  life  one  of 
the  moM  influentia]  of  the  colonial  clergy. 
Some  of  his  letters  aj/ptar  in  Nichols,  'inns' 
tiaiioM  of  the  Literary  Historr  of  dte  Eigh- 
teenth Centnry>  (London  18I7-£8>. 

CUTLSRY.  Cutlery  broadly  conndered 
may  include  any  article  with  a  cutting  edge. 
From  a  trade  and  maker?  definition,  if  com- 
prises only  pocket  knives,  table  knives,  razors 
and  scissors.  These  are  four  distinct  and 
Kparate  trades,  and  although  all  four  are  often 
carried  on  by  one  firm,  many  manufacturers 
confine  themselves  to  one  branch  only.  Pocket 
knives  generally  include  all  kinds  of  spring 
Icntvcs,  nunting  knives,  etc,  and  table  louves 
include  carvers,  butchers'  and  cooks'  knives. 
In  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  cutlery 
trade,  dK  process  of  mamifacture  is  somewhat 

Pocket  Knives.— In  olden  tim«s  the  same 
man  made  the  blades,  tn'ound  and  finished,  and 
fitted  them  to  the  hanoles.  which  he  also  made. 
With  the  development  of  the  factory  qrstem. 


each  btaoeh  beouM4)fUed  iato  three  Mpuatc 
trades,  vie,  foigen,  grinden  aod  stulen  or 
hafters.  Taking  the  process  of  mannf acttuc  in 
tpiiag  knives  as  tmical  of  all  branches,  and  as 
followed  in  Sheffield,  England,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  old  established  wa^  and  carried  on  by 
Ikose  firms  ivfao  have  msntained  a  r^otatiafi 
for  QuaUtjr,  maiQr  metbods  have  bees  introdoced 
in  oiffcKnt  ootuitries  to  st^Mtitnte  various 
machine  processes  for  producing.  Uades  other 
than  f ornag  hy  facmd,  hot  nothing  quite  to  equal 
the  hand-fornd  article  has  been  produced.  The 
steel,  whick  ntould  be  ooavcrted  from  the  finest 
brands  of  Swedish  iron,  is  mdted,  cast  into 
ingots,  then  hammered  into  ban  and  rolled  in 
strips  of  width  and  thickness  suitaUe  for  the 
sizes  of  blade*  raquind.  The  blade  maker  or 
forger  takes  one  of  these  strips,  cuts  it  into 
convenient  leaKths,  heats  to  a  wann  red  a  por- 
tion of  one  end,  soffident  for  a  blade,  in  a  dean 
fire  of  small  colu^  rooghhr  hampers  out  the 
required  blade  and  chops  on  fntm  the  stoing  of 
iteel  jutf  enongH  for  this  aad  the  lang  (i.e.,  the 
part  of  the  blade  by  which  it  is  fastened  into 
the  haft).  This  process  is  called  moothng,  the 
workmen  making  as  many  moods  as  required 
for  the  quantity  ordered,  or  for  his  day's  work. 
He  then  rebeats  these  moods  separately,  and 
with  a  hammer  on  the  varions  bosses  fixed  in 
his  anvil,  or  stithy,  works  the  tang  into  the  re- 
quired shape;  the  other  end,  the  cuttii^  portioa 
of  th^  blade,  is  thea  reheated,  the  nafl  mark 
pot  in  on  a  boss  for  that  porpose  fixed  in  the 
anvil,  the  sides  hammered  flat,  and  edge  of 
blade  as  thin  as  possible.  This  is  all  done  at 
one  heat;  and  is  called  smithing.  It  is  this 
hamnaering  from  hot  to  cold  that  imparts  the 
lasting  cutting  qualities,  provided  the  blades  are 
made  of  good  steeL  "The  blades  then  go  to 
the  grinder,  who  *lays  on*  the  tangs,  i.e.,  he 
grinds  off  the  rough  surface  on  that  part  on 
which  the  name  is  put;  this  is  done  by  tiie 


hardened  and  tempered.  Each  Made  __ 
heated  separately  and  dipped  in  water,  after 
which  it  is  of  a  whitish  gray  color,  haviiHC 
shaled  —  i.e.j  a  thin  outer  surface  has  peeled  oft. 
The  blade  is  now  quite  brittle,  and  reqtnres 
temoering;  this  is  done  by  slowly  heating  on  a 
steel  ^te  over  the  same  fire  as  nsed  for  forg- 
ing. The  degree  of  temper  required  b  judged 
hy  the  color  and  ^oes  from  a  li^t  straw  to 
tawny  yellow,  reddish  brown  or  blue  according 
to  the  different  styles  of  blades  and  purposes 
for  which  they  are  used,  pen  blades  being  gea- 
eially  left  a  straw  color,  and  packets  a  reddidi 
brown.  The  blades  are  now  ready  for  the 
grinder.  This  man  sits  on  a  horsing. —  s  kind 
of  wooden  saddle, — partly  under  and  in  front 
of  which  between  his  legs  runs  a  stone  in  a 
trough  with  sufficient  water  in  the  bottom  to 
just  catch  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  keep  tt 
constantly  wet.  Grindstones  vary  in  diameter 
according  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  don^  and 
run  from  about  14  inches  for  small  pen  blades, 

*-  c —  c — '  fof  carvers,  but  the  — '—■' '  — *- 

I  to  its  sejiarate  ti 
(put  into  handles, 
ground  5late.  In  some  cases  in  jack  knives  flie 
grinder  also  finishes  the  blades,  but  generally 
this  is  done  by  others  after  the  blades  have  been 
fisted  in  the  hafts  by  cutlen.  TTie  cutler  is 
given  the  neccssaiy  parla,  btadesi  syiings,  scales 
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and  omAag,  and  worics  -Aea«  tnta  the  knife. 
SpritRS  arc  filed  out  of  sheet  steel,  except  in 
ne  case  of  pruners  and  large  jack  knives,  for 
which  they  are  often  forged  by  s  spring  forger; 
kDodier  separate  trade  for  the  workman. 
The  spring  forger  also  makes  some  kinds  of 
scales,  vii.,  those  used  for  lar^  pruning  and 
sporting  knives,  and  various  articles  other  than 
blades  that  are  put  into  knives.  Generally  the 
sades  are  made  by  scale  makers,  another  sub- 
sidiary trade,  and  the  covering  of  stag,  ivory, 
pearl,  bom,  bone  or  wood  of  various  kinds 
comes  from  the  cutters  of  these  several  ma- 
terials. The  cutler  works  to  templates,  or  as  he 
calls  them  'fitting  things.*  This  is  the  most 
complex  and  ingenious  of  the  three  branches  in 
the  trade;  he  has  to  bore  and  file  each  spring 
to  bis  measure,  harden,  temper  and  finish  the 
same,  bore  tang  of  blades,  and  fit  to  measure 
and  finish  the  edges  —  fit  to  measure  plate  and 
bore  the  scales,  put  on  the  covering  after  the 
necessary  preparmg,  then  nail  the  several  parts 
togedier  and  get  up  the. haft.  This  is  done  by 
different  degrees  of  filing,  and  grinding  on 
Klazers  (wooden  wheels  bound  with  leather  and 
aressed  with  glue  and  emery  of  various  grades). 
Stag  is  finished  on  brushes,  the  smooth  cover- 
ings  on  buffs  or  dollies.  The  buffs  are  wheels 
simitar  to  plazers,  with  softer  leather,  dressed 
with  oil  and  rotten-stone  or  rouge,  and  the  dol- 
lies are  made  wiEh  lavers  of  cotton  cloth  be- 
tween side  plates,  ana  dressed  as  buffs.  The 
cutter  having  made  up  the  -various  parts  into 
knives,  the  blades,  being  unfinished,  have  to  go 
bade  to  the  cinder  or  finisher  to  be  either 
glaied  or  polished,  as  required.  For  this, 
handles  are  wrapped  up  in  paper  or  anything 
else  that  will  keep  them  clean,  and  the  blades 
left  open  — not  more  than  one  at  <sadi  end  at 
once.  The  pocket  Uades  ara  whitened,  i.e.,  re- 
grouod  on  a  harder  stone  than  that  used  for 
grinding,  then  glaied,  first  on  a  rough  and  then 
on  a  finer  glaaer,  and  buffed  to  give  a  brij^ter 
finish, —  if  required  polished  they  go  from  the 
fine  glazQr  to  a  small  wooden  whcd  bound  with 
leather  and  dressed  with  crocus,  and  which  runs 
innch  slower  than  grindstones  or  glaxers.  Widi 
pen  blades  of  imy  quality  the  sides  are  lapped 
uifitead  of  ^aied,  i.e,  the  wheel  oa  which  this 
is  done  is  bound  with  lead  (run  on  in  a  foold) 
instead  of  leather;  by  this  meatu  a  truer  and 
t)etter  cutting  edge  is  secured.  The  cheaper 
qualities  of  pen  blades  are  finished  on  the 
gTazers,  either  leather  bound,  or  made  of  wood, 
without  any  covering,  but  blades  so  finished  are 
inferior  to  those  that  are  lapped.  If  polished 
the  pen  blades  go  from  the  lap  to  the  polish  as 
in  toe  case  of  pocket  blades.  After  bnishing, 
the  blades  are  wiped  and  greased,  joints  cleaned, 
and  the  knives  then  go  to  the  wbettcr,  who  rubs 
the  edges  on  a  hone  foil  stone)  to  remove  the 
rougfi  edge  left  by  finishing.  This  is  often  done 
by  women  or  prlSjbut  the  better  work  is  always 
done  by  men.  The  whetter  rubs  the  blade 
backwards  and  forwards  on  his  stone  at  a  slight 
angle  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  white  line  called  the 
kennel  along  die  edge  on  either  side  of  the 
blade.  The  knives  are  then  wiped  by  women. 
joints  oilefL  wrapped  up  and  put  in  boxes,  and 
are  ready  tor  market. 

Table  KnlvM. —  The  process  of  makimt 
ttiese  is  similar  to  ffiat  of  spring  knives;  though 
th«  worlnnen  em^oyed  are  entirely  different. 
TIm  trade  compiisea  diree  brandies  of  men. 


one  line  of  the  cutlery 
trade  never  woik  at  any  other  of  the  sections, 
Le.,  spring  knife  men  in  any  of  the  three 
branches  do  not  work  at  table  knives,  razors  or 
scissors  in  the  same  branch;  that  is  to  say,  a 
blade  forger  in  the  spring  knife  section  does  not 
make  table  blades,  razors  or  scissors.  The  bet- 
ter table  knives  are  made  from  shear  steel,  end 
arc  hand  forged:  this  is  too  expensive  for  the 
greater  part  of  uie  trade,  so  cast  steel  is  used 
and  forged  with  madiines  called  goff  hammers; 
cheaper  Mades  still  are  filed  out  of  sheet  steel. 
The  table  knife  requires  a  different  ed^e  from 
a  pocket  knife,  which  has  a  smooth  stiff  edge, 
but  for  cutting  soft  substances  such  as  meat,  a 
thin  rough  e&e  is  wanted.  This  is  only  ob- 
tained in  perfection  from  shear  steel,  ■  and 
though  cast  steel  may  answer  fairly  welt  for 
table  knives^  it  b  noP  satisfactory  for  carvers. 
Shear  steel  is  made  by  welding  together  sever^ 
lengths  of  blister  steel  (i.e.,  iron  sinrely  con- 
verted into  steel).  When  these  come  from  the 
converting  furnace  they  are  cut  into  shorter 
fcngths  about  three  and  one-half  feet  lon^,  and 
will  be  about  three  and  one~half  inches  wide  by 
one  and  one-half  inches  thick.  Six  of  these  are 
put  together  in  a  clamp  at  one  end;  the  other 
end  heated,  woiked  into  a  bar  under  a  steam 
hammer;  the  same  is  done  with  the  other  end, 
and  the  whole  reduced  by  hammering  to  a  bar 
at>out  one  and  one-half  inches  by  one  inch;  ffiis 
is  called  single  shear.  For  double  shear  the 
same  bar  is  bent  over,  bringing  the  two  ends  to- 
gether, and  put  through  uie  same  process  of 
hammering  again.  The  bars  are  then  rolled  to 
the  sizes  required  for  forging.  The  forgers 
work  double  handed,  one  called  the  striker,  the 
other  the  maker.  They  stand  opposite  each 
other,  hammering  at  the  same  blade  at  the  same 
time,  striking  alternately,  the  maker  holding  the 
blade  with  one  hand,  and  using  a  hammer  in 
the  othen  the  striker  using  a  two-lianded  ham- 
mer. W'hen  the  maker  is  finishing  each  blade 
(smithing  it)  die  striker  will  be  hardening  and 
tempering.  In  hand-forged  blades,  the  cutting 
part  of  the  blade  only  is  made  of  steel ;  the  tang 
(that  part  which  goes  in  die  handle)  and  the 
bolster  (the  thick  part  of  Made  where  it  joins 
the  handle)  are  of  iron,  which  is  welded  on  to 
the  sted  1^  the  foi^rs  in  process  of  making. 
"Hie  blades  first  being  mooded  (rough  forgedj 
iron  for  tang  and  bolster  welded  on,  tangeo, 
smithed,  hardened  and  tempered,  the  table  knife 

Etnder  grinds  and  finishes  the  Uades  right  out 
fore  they  are  set  in  the  haft  by  the  cuder. 
After  the  handles  are  on  and  finished  the  blades 
arc  buffed  again  to  remove  scratches,  and 
whetted  on  a  dry,  fine  sandstone.  In  a  cheaper 
but  less  effective  way  this  whetting  is  done  on 
dry  grindstones. 

RiUors.— These  are  made  of  cast  steel  of 
fine  and  hard  quality,  but  not  as  tough  as  that 
used  for  spring  knives,  as  they  arc  required  to 
stand  no  bending  strain.  They  are  mostly  hand 
forged,  but  many  are  now  stamped  in  dies  under 
power  hammers,  which  process  is  found  more 
satisfactory  for  razors  required  to  be  hollow- 

Cund,  as  they  can  be  stamped  hollow ;  but  for 
sides,  of  which  large  quantities  are  mad^ 
the  hand  forging  is  more  effective.  The  grind- 
ing of  razors  is  done,  in  the  same  mamier  as  of 
spring  knives,  the  blade  bring  finished  (glazed 
tfr  pofished)    and   etched  if   required,   before 
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the  fitter  called  the  aMter-in,  puts  them  in  haftE. 
The  bolW-grindinK  of  lazors  is  quite  a  bat 
a,n.    Until  a  few  years  ago  this  was  done  on 
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more  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  Emery 
wheels  are  now  almost  universally  used  for  this 
purpose.  Quite  a  variety  of  patent  machints 
are  now  used  for  hoUow'Rrindmg.    Razors  are 

ehetted  on  finer  and  harder  stones  than  sprinir 
lives,  and  afterward  stropped,  wiped  ana 
done  up  in  cases  ready  for  use. 

Scissoia. —  The  best  are  hand  forged,  but 
good  ones  are  also  made  from  blanks  stamped 
.out  of  sheets  of  cast  steel  and  moulded  in  dtQ. 
This  is  becoming  the  general  process,  and,  pro- 
vided the  material  is  good,  the  result  tpve&  all 
that  is  required.  In  large  sixes  of  scissors  wily 
the. cutting  edge  is  made  of  steel,  which  u 
welded  cm  to  iron;  these  are  called  "shot 
scissors.'  In  common  and  cheaper  qualities  the 
blanks  ate  cast,  i.e,  the  metal  is  run  into  molds. 
The  other  processes  of  grinding,  finishtng  and 
fitting  scissors  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
described  for  knives. 

The  four  trades  described  constitute  what  is 
technically  included  under  the  term  of  cutlery, 
but  there  are  certain  side  lines  to  some  of  them 
which  also  come  under  that  heading,  for 
instance,  some  spring  knife  manufacturers  will 
also  make  tea  prune rs.  farriers'  knives  uid 
some  kinds  of  surgical  knives;  in  other  in- 
stances, each  of  these  may  be  carried  on  as 
separate  trades,  but  all  will  be  mcluded  under 
the  title  of  cutlery.    Sec  Habdwahe. 

Americai)  Practice.— While  die  processes 
of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  the  United 
States  are  generally  the  same  as  in  England,  a 
very  much  largier  part  of  the  work  is  oone  by 
machinery.  For  nearly  all  grades  of  knives 
and  razors  the  for^ng  is  done  with  a  trip  tuun' 
mer,  and,  a  relatively  higher  quality  of  steel 
being  used,  the  results  are  comparable  in  ex- 
cellence with  the  best  hand- forged  English 
blades.  For  cheap  knives,  the  blades  with  tang? 
;attached  are  blanked  out  of  sheet  steel  and 
given  their  proper  shape  with  dies  in  a  hycLraulic 
or  other  form  of  heavy  power  press,  the  opera- 
tion bein^  continuous,  as  the  long  strips  of  steel 
are .  fed  uito  the  machines  in  constant  stKCes- 
sion.  Even  the  hardening  and  tempering  are 
done  automatically  at  the  rate  of  1#)0  to  1,800 
per  hour.  Most, of  the  grinding  also  is  done  on 
automatic  machines,  and  far  more  accurately 
than  by  band- work  however  skill<id.  The 
handles  are  formed  and  finished  without  hand 
lahor,  leaving  only  the  assembling  of  the  parts 
to  the  handworker. 

Some  razor  blades  are  hand-forged  but  the 
large  majority  are  moulded  in  dies  in  heavy 
presses  with  a  very  great  saving  of  time,  By 
the  use  of  heated  presses  the  quality  of  the 
metal  is  preserved  even, more  perfectly  ihui  in 
haad-forging. 

In  1914,  as  determined  by  the  special  census 
of  manufactures  in  that  year  there  wcj-e  in  the 
United  States  27  establishments,  with  3,8" 


razors;  29  establishments,  with  1,925  hands  mak- 
ing shears  and  scissors;  and  32  estabUshmenIa, 
with  3394  hands  making  pocket  knivee.  Their 
combined  capital'  was  5$,670,0Cm  and  their 
yearly  output  was  valued  at  $16,996^)00. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  the 


Amtrictfti  cHdeiy  tradfc  expcnenced  an  enor- 
mously increased  demand-  Not  on)/  had  a 
large  proportion  of  the  local  trade  m  cheap 
cutlery  been  in  the  hands  of  GerTnan  manufac- 
turers,  but  these  concerns  had  also  had  a  practi- 
cal monopoly  of  the  cheap  cutlery  trade  of 
Latin  America.  This,  was  entirely  cut  oS,  and 
the  demand  shifted  in  part  ta>  American  makers, 
and  in  part  to  English  houses.  As  the  war  pro- 
ceeded the  culleiy  faaories  of  England  were 
drained  of  many  of  their  workers  so  that  more 
and  more  of  the  demand  has  cobk  upon  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  In  1917  these  cutlery  plants 
were  doing  from  30  to  50  per  cent  more  work 
than  in  1914,  and  supplying  not  only  Latin 
America  but  also  Australia.  A  comparison  of 
the  figures  for  the  imports  and  e^orts  of  cut- 
lery of  the  United  States  for  the  two  years 
1914  and  1917  indicate  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  industry.  In  1914  there 
were  imported  into  tiie  United  States  (chiefly 
from  Gerraanyt  but  in  part  from  Endand,  16,- 
297,764  pocket  knivej,  valued  at  11,288,037; 
razors  to  the  value  of  $457,460;  scissors  and 
shears.  594,017  dozen,  valued  at  $759,487;  and 
other  cutlery  valued  at  $355,535  — a  total  value 
of  $2,860,519.  In  that  year  the  exports  were 
valued  at  $1,147,995.  In  1917  the  imports  were 
5^936  pocket  knives;  23,710  razors;  and  83,614 
scissors  and  shears  —  a  total  value  of  $283,206l 
The  exports  for  1917  were  razors  to  the  value  , 

of  $2^5,117;  Uble  cutlery  to  the  value  of 
$627,0J1 :  and  other  cutlery  to  the  value  of 
$2,769,483 —  a     total     of     $5,901,631.    Consuh  i 

Lloyd,  G.  I.  H.,  <The  Cutlery  Trades>  (London 
1913) ;  and  RtforU  of  the  Unittd  States  Burtou  ' 

of  Foreign  and  Dofnestie  Commerce  (Wash- 
ington, monthly). 

CUTLIPS,  a  fish,  one  of  the  sudors 
(Lagockila  Uieera)  of  the  lower  Ulssissippi 
Valley,  whose  mouth  has  a  lower  lip  divided 
into  two  lobes,  so  (hai  the  fish  is  sometimes 
known  by  the  names,  *hare-lip,*  *rahbit-fflouth,> 
"May-sucker,*  etc.  Its  upper  surface  is  olive- 
brown  in  color,  while  the  under  parts  are 
silvery.  A  long  tlssnre  concealed  by  the  cheek 
entirely  divides  the  lower  and  upper  tips  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth.  This  fish  whose  appear- 
ance is  most  singular  has  no  great  commercial 
value. 

CUTTACK;  kfit-tak'.  In<Ka.  (1)  An  exec- 
utive district  in  the'  lieutenant -governorship  of 
Bengal,  province  of  Orissa ;  area  3,633  square 
miles.  On  the  coast  is  extensively  manufactured 
the  best  and  whitest  salt  made  in  India.  Pop. 
1,937,671.  £2)  TTie  capital  of  the  district  of 
Cuttack,  on  the  Mahanuddy  River,  220  miles 
south  of  Calcutta,  is  chiefly  noted  for  filirree- 
work  in  gold  and  silver.  A  canal  extends  to 
False  Point.  It  is  the  seat  of  Ravenshaw  Col- 
lege. Pop.  about  50,000,  (3J  The  Cuttaci 
lilehals  or  tributary  states  of  Onssa,  a  group  of 
about  20  small  native  states  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Orissa.  Thej^  are  subject  to  21  rajah^ 
tributary  to  Great  Britain  and  have  an  area  of 
14.387  square  miles.  Pop.  1,696,710;  principally 
hill-men  of  various  tribes. 

CUTTAGE,  the  jvopagation  of  plants  by 
means  of  slips  or  cuttings  which  are  detached   . 
parts  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  eta     This  form 
of  asexual  t>r  bud-propagalion'is  foimd  in  d»- 
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broken  t^  wind .  and  i  dn^  their  twin  and 
bnutchca  into  streaniB^and  poods  with  muddy 
aturea.  Artificially,  it  ii  od«  of  the  oldest  loetfar 
od>  kaawn  and  is  of  wide  importance,  raiddas 
with  graftage  <q.v.)  and  teedage.  The  ulvanr 
tagBs  of  cuttBge  are  ihat,  with  the  rare  excep- 
tioDs  due  to  bud  varisiioii,  pUnte  may  be.pfoi^ 
■gated  Hue  to  variety  or  spectetis  very  pvtft 
ttamber,  and  the  cost  of  productioB  of  the  ua« 
conunonly  so  propagated  is  small  whes  con)- 
pnred  with  ocrtaJa  oUier  tnethodt  such  u  divi- 
u«n  and  lajierage,  in  which  caiMft  roob  aie 
devdoped  before  the  removal  of  the  parts  whifth 
become  new  individuals.  An  idea  oi  the  scope 
of  this  practice  niay  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that,  except  in  the  production  of  n«w  varieties 
which  are  obtained  by  meau  of  seeds,  the  sreqt 
majority  of  florists'  pemuiial  plants .  kko  as 
roses,  camatloos,  violets,  chcTsanthemums,  are 
so  obtained,  as  arc  also  many  fruit  i^uts  such 
as  gooteberries,  currants,  grapes  ^d  pineapples, 
-  though  in  the  last  instance  other  methods  are 
also  used  to  a  large  extent 

The  methods  for  makiiw  the  cuttings  ^Mrik^ 
root  are  very  varioos.  Some  species  such  as 
currant  and  gooseberry  will  soon  Moduce  roots 
if  plunged  in  moist  soil  atat  of  doors ;  others 
must  be  grown  under  glass,  often  with  cxtm 
dCgreej  of  heat  in  the  soil  (bottom  heat),  iti 
prop^fBting  boxes  (glass- covered  frames  upon 
the  greenhonse  bendies),  and  other  devices,  s 
well  as  specially  favorable  soils,  etc  The  meth- 
ods of  making  the  cuttings  also  differ  widely 
with  the  Hpedei  of  plant  and  the  part  used,  as 
the  following  daseiiication  will  show : 


Roottor                         Sum  Leaf 
RootatodU 

Ebo(t.iiBdH-sius,        Bctf^ud^iL.  Botir*.Uid^tai 

" Hud-Kubbn  Mufue. 

plun.  Bcgmui. 
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ft." 


e  the  best  suc^cess  with 
,  andy  soil  IS  necessary, 
and,  in  most  cases  it  is  desirable  to  have  bottom 
heat  Consult  Fuller,  'The  Propagation  of 
Plants'  (New  York  1887) ;  Bailey,  <The  Nuf^ 
sery-Book>  (New  Yorfc  1896) ;  id.  article  "Cat- 
tle* ;  'Cyetewedia  of  American  Horticulture' 
(New  York  1900-02). 


CUTTER,  Ephraim,  American  physician: 
,  Wobum.  Mass,  1  S«tt.  1832;  d.  West  Fal- 
loirth,  Mass,  25_  April  19J7.    He  was  graduated 


at  Yale  University  in  18S2;  practised  medicine 
in  his  native  city  till  1875,  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston  till  1881,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  , 
and  began  practice  there.  He  has  invented  a 
large  number  of  surgical  Instruments;  con- 
tributed over  400  articles  to  literature  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  including  microscopic  medicine, 
laryngologv,  chronic  diseases  and  general  medi- 
cine; anobecame  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Societ};  in  1856.  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  in  1871.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  American  laryngology;  he  stndied 
the  morphology  of  raw  beef  from  1SS4  and 
discovered  the  tuberculosis  cattle  Ust  in  1894. 


He  graduated  B.A.  at  Acadia  Univtrsiqr,  Wolf- 
ville.  Nova  Scotia,  in  1896  and  at  Yale  in  1897 
.(B.D.  1903).  Ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry 
in  1897  he  held  pastorates  successively  at  Uon- 
trosci  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Coming,  N.  Y.,  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1910  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  Nova 
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(1907);    '  Psych ological   Phenomena   of    Oiris- 

*— nity>    (19ffi);    'Three  Thousand  Years    of 

Wal  Hea-     '   ' 
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the_author^of  "The  Psychology  of  Alcoholisi 
"""'"      '*~      'lological  *" 

,      ,      _,  :    'Thre. 
Mental  Healing'  (1911). 

CtTTTBR,  George  Wuhinatoa,  American 

eet:  b.  Massachusetts  1801;  d.  Washington, 
C,  24  Dec  1865.  He  practised  law  in  Ken- 
tvdcsf  until  1845;  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
Mexican  War;  became  active  in  politics,  and 
received  a  treasury  clerkship.  His  poems  are 
nearly  alt  included  in  'Buena  Vista,  and  Other 
Poems'  (18481;  <Song  of  Steam,  and  Other 
Poems'  (1857);  'Poems,  National  and  Patri- 
otic (1857). 

CUTTER,  a  name  given  to  two  kinds  of 
sm^  vessels.  The  first  is  one  of  the  su^e- 
mentary  small-boats  of  a  man-of-war  equipped 
for  baUi  rowing  and  sailing.  The  cutters  used 
1^  yachtsmen  and  1^  pilots,  and  revenue  cutters 
are  built  with  especial  reference  to  speed,  and 
have  a  single  mast,  and  a  "single-stick*  straigbtr 
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perpendicular  rise  from  the  floor  to  the  bul- 
warks, and  a  keel  heavily  loaded  with  lead.  In 
heavv  weather,  working  to  windward,  the  cut- 
ter shows  to  best  advantage.  (See  Yachts  and 
Yachtikg).  a  light  sleigh  with  a  single  seat 
is  called  a  cutter  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  A  revenue  cutter  is  a  h^t  armed  govern- 
ment vessel  commissioned  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling  and  the  enforcement  of  cus- 
toms regulations.  See  Revenue  Cvntx.  Sat 
vicK,  UoriED  States. 

CUTTING,  MUT  Stewart  Donbtedn, 
American  antbor:  b.  New  York,  27  June  ISSl. 
Early  in  life  she  had  verses  published  in  Lip' 
pineotft  Magatine.  She  married  Charles  Weed 
Cutting  in  W5,  wrote  verse  occasionally  and 
finally  drifted  into  the  short-story  field  about 
1894^  She  has  published  'Little  Stories  of 
Married  Ufc'  (1902;  2d  ed..  1909);  'Heart  of 
Lynn'  (1904);  'Little  Stories  of  Conrtship> 
(190S);  'More  Stories  of  Married  Ufe* 
(1906)  ;  'The  Suburban  Whirl'  (1907) ;  'The 
Wayfarers'  (1909);  'Just  for  Two',  (1909); 
'The  Unforeseen'  (1910);  'The  Lovers  of 
Sanna'  (1912);  'Refractory  Husband'  (1913); 
'The  Blossoming.  Rod'   (1914). 

CUTTING,  Kfobert)  Ftslton,  AracricMi 
financier :  b.  New  York.  June  1852,  He  received 
hia  education  at  Columbia  Unirersity,.  where 
he  was  graduated  in  l87l.  Becoming  mterested 
in  social  problems  and  political  reforms  he  was, 
in  1892,  made  president  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and,  in 
1859,  of  the  New  York  Trade  School  Associa- 
tion. A  member  of  the  Gtiiens'  Union  and  of 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  he  con-< 
tributed  large  sums    to    the    political   reform 
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-work  of  both  Aese  bodiea.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  City  atid  Suburban  Homes 
Company,  trustee  of  the  Atnericftn  Exchange 
National   Bank,   the   Mexican  Triegraph  Com- 

Bny,  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natanl 
istory.  He  wrote  'The  Oinrch  and  Society' 
<1912),  die  Kennedy  lectures  before  the  School 
of  Philanfliropy,  New  Yoit 

CUTTING.  Starr  WiUard.  American  edu- 
cator: b.  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  14  Oct  18S8. 
In  18S1  he  was  graduated  at  Williams  College 
and  from  1881  to  1886  served  as  principal  of 
the  academy  at  Deerfield,  Mass.  He  next  prose- 
cuted his  studies  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig, 
Geneva  and  Johns  Hopkins,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  of  Chicago  University. 
In  1906  he  was  made  head  of  the  department  of 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures  at  the  latter 
institution.  He  published  'Der  Konjunktiv  bei 
Hartmann  von  Aue'  (1894)  ;  'The  Modem 
German  Relatives  'Das'  and  "Was*  >  (1904) ; 
'Robert  Wesselhoeft,  Jena  Burschenschafter, 
German  Revolutionary  and  American  Citiien* 
(1911),  and  editions  of  German  school  texts. 
CUTTING,  a  detached  part  of  a  plant  used 
for  propagation.  Cuttings  maj^  consist  of  the 
growing  wood  of  the  stem,  as  in  Verbtna  and 
the  tea  roses;  of  the  ripened  wood,  as  with  the 
grape,  the  wlllcrw  and  most  dedduons  trees ;  of 
the  rootstock,  as  with  Anrni;  the  root,  in  the 
cue  of  the  blackberry;  the  leaf,  for  example 
in  Begonia;  or  bulb-scales,  as  with  the  lily. 
Propagation  by  cnttings  is  resorted  to  for  many 
different  reasons.  In  many  plants  seeds  are 
hard  to  get,  or  when  they  are  obtained,  propa- 
'gadoR  b^  seeds  is  lone  and  expensive,  while 
propagation  by  cuttings  Is  quidc  and  cheap.  For 
example,  the  potato  rarelv  sets  seed  Again, 
the  witlow  will  propagate  itsdf  under  the  most 
untoward  circumstances  by  means  of  cuttings, 
while  seedlinTS  are  of  course  much  more  tender. 
Furthermore,  seedlings  of  hybrid  varieties  or 
of  seed  or  bud  snorts  will  not  in  general  breed 
tme,  and  it  is  the  rule  among  cuttings  to  be 
accurate  reproductions  of  the  parent  plant 
Moist  sand  is  generally  the  most  favorable 
medium  in  which  to   plant  cuttings.     Consult 


of  Cultivated  Plants';  Hendersoa  f»  'Prac^ 
tical  Floriculture.' 

CUTTLE,  Captain,  a  diaracter  in  Dickens' 
'Dombey  and  Son.'  He  is  a  retired  merchant- 
captain  with  a  hook  in  place  of  a  right  hand 
He  received  and  cared  for  Florence  Dombey. 
His  favorite  expression,  *Wheo  found,  melee 
a  note  of  was  adopted  as  Ae  motto  of  (Notes 
and  Queries.' 

CUTTLE-BONB,  the  dorsal  pbte  of  Sepia 
oMcinalit,  formerly  eiindoyed  in  medicine  as  an 
absortten^  bat  now  used  for  polishing  wood, 
painting,  varnishing,  etc,  for  pounce  and  tooth- 
powder  and  to  MM)ly  cage  Mrds  with  Ihne  and 
talti. 

CUTTLKP18H,  a  common  name  for  Ae 
Cephalopods,  but  originally  applied  to  a  member 
of  the  genus  Sepia.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  restricted  to  the  octopods  (q.v).  The  cuttle- 
fish proper,  S.  officinalis,  measures  from  6  to 
10  inches  in  length,  and  its  color  varies  from 
pale-gray  to  dar*-brown  or  ;ieutral  tints.  The 
body  is  oval,  flattened  from  above  downward, 
and  contabied  in  a  tough  muscular nc  (mantle), 


or  cells  charged  with  various  oohtred  t  , 

vranules.    By  expansion  of  the  cell  Ae  [ngiiient 

diffused,,  and  by  its  contractioa  ooaccntiatcd 


remarkable. 

The  head  is  broad  widi  a  complex  cartilage 
which  protects  the  central  nervous  syfton,  and 
the  ejres  bright  greea    The  front  of  the  bead  is 


tire&  fav  the  mouth,  and  the  bases 
of  the  arms,  of  wnich  there  are  tO,  8  having 
suckers  on  the  extremity  in  4  longitudiBa! 
rows.  Hie  two  renuining  arms,  known  as  'ten- 
tacles,* occupy  the  interspaces  between  the  ven- 
tral arms  and  those  next  to  them.  They  are 
twice  as  long  as  the  others,  and  can  be  with- 
drawn into  pockets  situated  beneath  the  eyes 
and  carried  in  this  position  when  not  in  use. 
The  mouth,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  roots 


tome  spcciei. 

On  the  lower  side,  between  the  tmtasular  sac 
and  the  body  proper  which  contains  the  viscera, 
1*  a  hollow  space,  the  *bratichial*  or  "maatle- 


kidneys,  genital  organs  andgills.  Reti^iation  Is 
carried  on  by  rhythmic  contractions  of  the  anan- 
tle,  in  consequence  of  which  water  enters  at 
cither  side,  passes  over  the  gills,  and  is  ex- 
]>elled  by  the  siphon ;  this  ta)ces  i^ace  about  70 
times  in  a  minute.  On  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
animal,  immediately  beneath  the  integument,  is 
a  closed  sac  which  contains  the  cuttle-bone. 
Speaking  generally,  this  may  be  said  to  be  of  an 
elongated  spoon  or  boat  shM>e;  it  consists  of  a 
homy  lamina.  Lying  parallel  to  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  intestine  is  the  'ink-bag,'  a  hol- 
low gland  opening  near  the  anus,  and  furnishing 
a  deep-brown  fluid,  which  is  ejected  b^r  the  am- 
mal  wnen  alarmed  in  order  to  conceal  its  retreat 
The^gment  known  as  'sepia*  is  pr^ared  from 
it.  The  heart  is  situated  posteriorly,  and  con- 
sists of  a  pear-shaped  sac  which  receives  on 
cither  side  a  vein  from  the  gills,  dilated  just 
before  its  termination  into  a  muscular  contrac- 
tile antechamber  or  auricle. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  the  three  pairs 
of  ganglia  common  to  the  mollusks,  conceit- 
tialed  round  the  cesophagus. 

Of  die  sense  organs  the  eyes  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  They  occupy  depressions  in  the 
head  cartilage. 

The  ears  are  a  oair  of  small  dosed  vesiclet 
embedded  in  the  nead-cartilage,  and  sujiplieo 
by  nerves  which,  though  apparently  spnn^ng 
from  the  pedal  ganglia,  really  have  their  on^n 
in  the  cerebral.  A  ciliated  pit,  usually  consid- 
ered olfactory,  lies  behind  each  eye.  The  sexes 
are  separate.  The  testis  and  ovary  are  bodi 
single  and  situated  In  the  hinder  part  of  the 
boi^l  the  latter  lies  in  the  visceral  sac  or 
pericardium  above  described  the  former  in  an 
ahnost  closed  diverticulum  of  it.  The  eggs  have 
a  tough  capsule,  with  a  projection  at  one  end 
and  a  kind  of  handle  at  the  other  by  which 
they  are  attached  in  bunches  to  a  twig  of  sea- 
weed or  other  similar  substance. 

Cuttlefish  are  found  In  littoral  regions  or  in 
moderately  deep  water;   ordinarily  they  rest 


CUTTT  STOOL— CUXHAVBN 


feaiiiontaUy  on  or  near  ^e  bottom,  the  fini 
gently  untfialM>i%,  the  tentacles  retracted,  and 
me  satm  (}eprc»ed.  Proeressioii  may  take  ^lace 
t^  means  of  the  fins  wiSi  considerable  rapidity 
in  either  direction,  the  funnel  being;  turned 
lo  that  the  stream  of  water  issuing  from  it 
assists  in  ^o|)u1s1mi;  rapid  darts  backward 
when  the  animal  is  alarmed  are  brought  about 
either  by  the  sudden  ejection  of  water  through 
the  si]Jion,  or  by  spreading  out  awl  reuniting 
the  aims.     Sec  Cephalopoda;  Soom. 

CUTTY  STOOL,  the  stool  of  repentance, 
a  seat  fonncilx  set  apart  in  Scottish  idrks,  on 
which  oEEenders  against  chastity  were  exhibited 
before  the  congreKation  and  submitted  to  the 
minister's  rebukes  lief  ore  they  were  readmitted 
to  church  privileges. 

CUTTYHUNK,  iS^ia.  the  most  southerly 
island  in  Buziard's  Bay.  It  was  on  ihia  island 
that  Bartholomew  Gosnold  landed,  on  2S  May 
1602,  and  there  established  the  first  settle- 
ment of  white  men  in  that  part  of  the  world 
He  named  the  island  after  Queen  Elizabeth, 
calliiv  it  Elizabeth  Isle.  The  settlement  did 
not  continue  a  foil  month  before  it  was  aban- 
doned, the  colonists  returning  to  England.  It 
is  now  used  chie^  a»  a  place  of  snnanei'  re- 
sort The  United  States  Life-Saving  Station 
was  established  there  in  18S9  and  the  house  of 
the  Massachusetts  Humiane  Socie^  in  1847. 
The  site  of  Gosnold's  fort  was  identified  in 
1797.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  now  con- 
siderable. The  publicaticHi  in  Ewland  of  the 
.  •journalists*  of  the  voyage  helpedio  l>ave  the 
way  for  the  later  successful  plantations  of 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  In  celebration  of  the 
JOOth  anniversaiy  of  the  initial  settJenient  of 
white  men  in  New  England,  a  tower,  built 
of  pebbles  and  cement,  with  tablet  in  honor 
of  Gosnold.  was  reared  and  dedicated  with 
oratory  ana  song  in  1903,  the  speakers  being 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  and 
William  Elliot  Grifhs,  whose  lecture  in  Boston 
on  Gosnold,  in  1902,  suggested  the  carrying  out 
of  the  projecL  Consult  New  England  Magaaine 
(Boston  1897). 

CUVIER,  kn-ve-a,  GMWgM  Cb^Mett  Leo- 
pold Dasobcrt,  Bamon  e^  Freiich  naturalist 
and  the  Founder  of  the  science  of  comparative 


cation  at  Stuttgart  he  accepted  the  situation  of 
tutor  in  a  Protestant  family  in  Normandy.  The 
Abb6  Texier,  whom  the  troubles  of  the  time 
had  driven  into  exile  ironi  the  capital,  intro- 
duced him  by  letter  to  Jussieu  and  Geofiroy 
Saint-Hilaite;  Several  memoirs,  written  about 
this  time,  and  transmitted  to  the  latter,  estab- 
lished his  reputation  and  procured  his  admission 
to  two  or  three  of  the  learned  societies  in  Paris. 
In  I80O  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Dauben- 
tcm  as  professor  c^  natural  history  at  the  Cot- 
lige  de  France,  and  in  1802  succeeded  Mertrud 
in  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  at  dw 
Gaiden  of  Plants.  From  that  time  he  devoted 
hiniBelf  steadily  to  the  studies  which  have  im- 
otartalized  his  name.  Cuvier's  'Lessons  In 
Comparative  Anatomy'  (1801-OS) -and  the  "Ani- 
mal Kingdom'  (1817),  in  which  the  whole 
anirna]  kmgdom  is  arranged  according  to  die 
organization  of  the  beings  of  which  it  consists, 
have  raised  hira  to  the  pinnacle  of  scientilic 
fame,  an4  established  bint  M  the  first  naturtlisi 


of  his  time  in  the  world  after  Linntras,  the  cele- 
brated Swedish  botanist.  His  numerous  mem- 
oirs and  works  on  these  subjects  show  a  master- 
mind in  the  study  of  zoologj;  and  extending 
the  principles  laid  down  in  his  compatative 
anatony  to  the  study  of  palseontolo^,  he 
was  enabled  to  render  immenae  service  to 
geology.  Starting  from  the  law  that  there  is 
a  correlation  of  forms  in  organized  beings  — 
that  all  the  parts  of  each  bidividual  have  mttfual 
rdations  with  each  other,  tending  to  produce 
one  end,  that  of  the  existence  of  the  being  — 
that  each  living  being  has  in  its  nature  its  own 
proper  functioBS,  and  ought  therefore  to  l&vc 
forms  appropriated  for  t£at  function;  and  that 
consequently  the  analogous  parts  of  all  anim^ 
have  received  modihcations  of  fonn  whidi  en- 
able them  to  be  recognized — he  was  able  to 
ascertain  from  the  inspection  of  a  single  fossil 
bone,  not  onlv  the  family  to  which  it  ought  to 
belong,  but  me  gFmis  to  which  it  must  be  re- 
ferred. Even  the  very  spedes  of  animal  was 
thus  identified,  and  the  restoration  of  its  exter- 
nal form  as  it  m^ht  have  lived  and  died  be- 
came in  bis  hands  an  object  of  certainty  and 
frecision.  His  'Animal  Kingdom'  has  been 
rojueatly  translated,  and  f  oiAiS  the  basis  oi  all 
arramements  fallowed  at  the  present  time.  Cu- 
vier  mled  many  offices  of  gi«at  impoftance  in 
^e  state ;  puticulariy  those  conaecied  with  edu- 
cational institutioBs,  Napoleon  treated  ham  with 
much  considerMiori ;  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles 
X  advaiwed  btm  to  honor;  and  Louis  Philippe 
raised  ^m  to  the  rank  of  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
Consult  Candolle,  'Notice  sur  la  vie  et  ks 
ouvrages  de  G.  Cuvier'j  Lee,  ^Memoirs  of 
Baron  Cuvier>  (1833);  Lomenie,  'G.  Covler, 
par  un  honune  de  rien*  (1841);  Florens,  'Cu- 
vier;  Histoire  de  les  travaux>  (1845;);  dc 
Blairville,  'Cuvier  Ct  Geoffroy  Saint- Hi laire' 
(1890). 

CUVILLIES-FLEUfiY,  kii've-yi'  fli're' 
Alfred  Angtute,  French  author:  b.  Paris,  18 
March  1802;  d  there,  18  Oct.  1887.  He  was 
educated  in  Ae  College  Louis-le-Grand,  be- 
came private  secretary  to  Ix)uis  Bonaparte,  ex- 
king  of  Holland,  in  1819;  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
Autnale  in  1827,  and  entered  the  staff  of  the 
yowmoJ dfj P^bofj in  1834.  Hewasmadeamem- 
ber  of  the  Academy  in  1866.  Among  bis  worlts 
;8re  'Voyages  et  voyagcurs'  fi854)  :  'filudes.  ■ 
historiques  et  Uttiraires'  (1854T,  'Nottvelles 
Nudes'  (1855);  'Demicres  ituoes  hiitoriques 
et  littiraires'  (1859);  'Histoiiens,  pOetea  et 
romanciers'     (1863) ;     'Etudes    et    portraits' 

il865).  Consult  the  biosraph;^  by  the  Due 
Aumale  in  'Le  livre  du  centenaire  des  diibats,' 
and   Bertin's  edition    (1900)    of  his    'Journal 

CUXHAVEN.  kooks'hS-fen,  (krmany,  for- 
tified seaport  at  the  fsobtfa  of  the  river  Elbe, 
.fat  a  detached  portion  of  territory  belonging  to 
Hamburg.  The  oM  harbor  is  one  of  the  safest 
on  the  coast,  has  been  much  improved  in  re- 
cent years,  and  is  often  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
dai^er.  Many  pasacnMrt  for  foreign  parts  on- 
baric  at  Cuxhayen,  mich  is  anmiaUy  rising  to 
greater  importance:.  Here  vessels  generally  take 
pilots  to  go  up  the  river  to  Hamburg  and  other 
places.  These  tnlots  are  privileged,  and  by  their 
statutes  are  compelTed  always  to  keep  pilot- 
vessels  out  at  aen,  with  men  ready  to  ccwduct 
any  vcssd  whit^  ta*t  depiand  assistailce.   It  is 


Google 


CUYABA— CUYP 


a  free  port,  being  outiide  the  ZoUvcrein,  and 
the  Hainhurg- American  Steamship  Company 
iiave  made  it  the  point  of  arrival  and  departure 
of  their  mail  service.     Pop.  14,888. 

CUYABA,  koa-ya-ha',  Brazil,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Matto  Grosso,  situated  on  the 
CuyabJi  River,  a  part  of  the  Paraguay  River 
eystem.  It  has  broad,  well-paved  streets  and 
contains  barracks,  an  arsenal  and  a  military 
'hospital.  It  was  founded  early  in  the  18t^  cen- 
tury bv  adventurers  from  Sao  Paulo,  in  search 
of  gold  The  dimatt  being  somewhat  more 
healthful  than  diat  of  other  portions  of  the 
state,  it  has  retained  a  moderate  degree  of  pros- 
perity since  the  mining  industiy  terminated.  A 
military  arsenal  and  bracks  are  located  here: 
From  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a  direct  line  the  dis- 
tance to  Cuyab4  is  about  640  miles,  but  only 
one-third  of  the  railroad  has  been  completed 
which  is  to  connect  Ct^abi  with  the  coast, 
throu^  Sao  Paulo.    At  the  present  time  trans- 

CrtatioR  is  mainly  by  way  of  the  Paraguay  and 
,  Plata  rivers  to  Buenos  Aires  or  ilonte- 
video;  thence  by  the  Atlantic  to  the  national 
capital  — a  total  distance  of  about  3,720  miles. 
Pop.  14i507,    See  Matto  Gnossa 

CUYAHOGA  (ke'i-hfl'ga)  FALLS,  Ohio, 
village  of  Summit  County,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Akron  and  Co- 
lumbui  railroads,  and  the  Cuyaho«a  River,  33 
miles  southeast  of  Cleveland.  It  has  a  public 
library,  paper-bag  works,  wire  nail  (actoiy, 
'macbme  sticks,  rubber  factory,  flour  mills, 
sewer  pipe  works,  etc.  The  mnnicipah'ty  owns 
the  water  snpidy  system  and  the  dectric-li^t- 
■ing  plant.    Pop.  4,r'" 


CUYLER,  John,  American  surgeon : 
Georeia,  about  1810;  d.  Morristown,  N.  J. 
April  J884.     He  entered  the  army  as  assistant 


N.  J.,  2b 


surgeon  in  1S34.  being  among  the  first  to  pass 
the  rigid  examination  instituted  in  1S33.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  Creek-  War  of 
1838,  and  the  Seminole  War  of  1840,  and  served 
with  distinction  during  Ac  Mexican  War,  re- 
ceiving promotion  as  major  and  surgeon  on 
16  Feb,  1847.  From  1848  to  18SS  he  served  at 
West  Point  As  senior  medical  ofhcer  at  Fort 
Monroe,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Civil 
War,  his  services  were  invaluable  in  organiaing 
the  medical  department  of  the  armies  congre- 
'  ^ted  there.  He  served  afterward  as  roe<£cal 
inspector  and  acting  medical  inspector-general. 
He  served  on  examinin;^  boards,  and  sot^ht  to 
uphold  a  hig^  professional  standard  among 
army  surgeons.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  medical  inspector  in  1862,  bre- 
vetted  brigadier-general  on  13  March  1665,  and 
promoted  colonel  in  1876  After  the  war  be 
was  medical  director  of  important  departments 
until  his  retirement,  3D  June  1881 

CUYLER,  Theodore  Lcdyard,  American 
clergyman:  b.  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  10  Jan.  1822; 
d  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  36  Feb,  1909,  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  College  in  1841  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1846,  From 
1860  to  1890  he  was  pastor  of  Lafayette  Av«iite 
Presbyterian  Church  in  BrocJdyn,  resigning  to 
devote  his  time  to  literary  and  reform  work. 
Dr.  Cuyler's  reputation  as  a  preadier  and  writer 
was  international.  He  wrote  'Newly  En- 
Bsted' :  'Christianity  in  Hie  Home';  'Cedar 
- :   <T-      '  -  -        


way>  (1881)  i  'Stirring  the  Eagle's  Me«' 
(1890);  <Beulah  Land' ;  <MouttUin  Tops  widi 
Jesus>:  <Our  Christmas  Tides'  (1904),  etc. 
Besides  his  published  volumes  he  wrote  some 
3,000  articles  in  magazines,  many  of  these  hav- 
ing been  reprinted  in  England  In  1902  be  pub- 
Usned  his  'Recollections  oi  a  Long  life.' 

CUYO,  koo'yfl,  Philippines,  a  town  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Para^fua,  situated  on 
the  southwestern  coast  of  the  islaiid  of  Ctryo, 
Cuj^os  group.  The  town  is  well  Ibuilt,  and  has 
an  important  trade.  It  is  protected  hy  a  fort 
built  on  a  land  spit  near  the  town.    Pop.  8,500. 

CUYOS  ISLANDS,  Philippines,  a  group  of 
47  islands  lying  south  of  the  island  of  Mindoro, 
and  east  of  Palawan;  total  area,  63  square 
miles.  The  most  important  island  of  the  group 
is  Cuyo,  8  miles  long;  area,  20  square  miles. 
The  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Cuyo,  arc 
infertile,  and  there  is  but  little  manufacture ; 
the  chief  industries  are  the  gathering  and 
preparation  of  edible  birds'  nests  and  trepang, 
and  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  coconut  ou. 
By  the  Civil  Government  Act  of  I9(E,  these 
islands  were  made  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Paragua,  Palawan. 

CUYP,  koip.  or  KUYP,  Albert,  Dutdi 
artist:  h.  Dordrecht  1605;  d  there  1691.  He 
was  a  son  of  Jacob  Cuyp  (q.v.)  and  excelled 
in  the  painting  of  cattle,  grazing  or  reposing, 
raoonli^ts,  wintry  landscapes,  still  waters  wiUi 
ships,    horse-markets,    hunts,   camps 
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Claude,  were  held  in  little  esthnation.  He  is 
best  rgiresenled  in  London  —  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Buckingham  Palace,  Bridgewater  House, 
Wallace  Collection,  Dulwich  College  have  speci- 
mens of  his  art,  and  a  line  cattle  piece  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York,  Consult  Wuribach,  'Niedertasdisches 
Kiinstler-Lexikon'  (Leipzig  1906),  and  De 
Groot,  'Beschreibung  und  Veraeichniss  der 
Werke  holla n di seh er  Maler*   (ib.  1908). 

CUYP,  the  name  of  a-  family  of  Dutch 
artists:  (1)  Jacob  Geuttsz,  Dutdi  painter, 
comntonly  called  the  Old  Cuyp;  h.  Dordrecht 
157S;  d.  1651.  Jacob  Cuyp's  representation  of 
cows  and  sheep,  battles  and  encampments,  are 
clever,  but  his  fame  rests  principally  on  his  ex- 
cellent portraits  which  can  be  fonnd  at  Berlin, 
Cotogne,  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  Stocldiolm 
and  Metz.  His  coloring  Is  warm  and  tran- 
sparent; his  manner  free  and  spirited.  His 
portrayals  of  peasant  groups  are  excellent.  He 
was  fond  of  introdudng  pet  animals  into  his 
portraits.  In  one  portrait  of  a  family  group, 
now  in  the  Rothschild  collection,  an  otit-of- 
doors  scene  is  represented  with  cows  grazins 
here  and  there.  These  animals  are  depicted 
with  the  greatest  acctiraCT.  Cuyp  was  one  of 
the  four  founders  of  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  at 
Dordrecht  (2)  Benjakik  Gehritsz,  hall- 
brother  of  the  preceding:  b.  Dordrecht  1612; 
d.  16SZ.  In  1631  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Guild.  He  painted  historical  and  mythological 
scenes,  in  the  Italian  manner,  with  great  forc^ 
crudity  of  color,  but  excellent  in  desien  and 
grouping.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  *Angets 
at  the  Tomb  of  Chiist'  (Stoddiobn) ;  'Adora- 
tioa  of  the  Shephotdi'    (Berfin) ;  <^isode  in 
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tbe  HhtoiT  of  CambyM*>  '(PuiB)^  (i)  Auntr, 
the  n«pkcw  of  the  former  and  the  best  known 
of  this  family:  b.  Dotdcecht  1620;  d.  there  IW.l. 
He  studied  with  his  father  and  at  first  imitated 
him,  but  later  developed  a  style  of  his  own. 
In  1658,  he  married  a  wealthy  widow,  Coraelia 
Bosman,  bv  whom  he  had  one  daogbtcr,  He 
sat  in  the  oi^  court  of  t)ie  province  of  Dord- 
wydc,  where  he  had  considerable  properw, 
and  was  even  considered  as  a  candidate  foe  the 
regency  of  Dordrecht  in  1672.,  It  is  frcnn  this 
locality  that  his  inspiratioo  comes  < — .every  mood 
of  nature  is  sensitively  depicted  in.  his  many 
canvasses;  there  are  clear  Uik  skies,  pleasw>t 
meadows,  quiet  restful  cows  and  horses  j  the 
people  aud  costutnes  of  the  time  ~  haikdiad 
with  sincere  appreciation  and  fine  skill  in  ligpt 
and  shade  and  perspective  ant]  a  homely,^  pleas- 
ant realism.  Examples  of  bis  animal. pictures 
are  to  be  found  at  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
Petrograd  and  Brussels ;  of  his  portraits  the 
best  are  at  Buckingham  Palace.  BridgewWr 
&kllenr,  Louvre  and  .Dresden  museums.  An 
excellent  night  pKtore  Is  tfie  'Night  on  the 
Banks  of  a  River'  in  the  Grosvenor  collection: 
Other  well-known  works  are  'View  of  Dord- 
recht' ;  'Riders  with'  Boy  and  Herdsman' 
fNational  Gallery) ;  'Huntsman' ;  'Piper  widi 
Cows'  (Louvre).  He  painted  a  few  altegori- 
ca]  subjects  also,  but  these  do  not  equal  his 
other  works  in  charm  and  fadlity.  Consult 
Wiirzbach,  'Niederlandisches  Kunsiler-Lexi- 
kon*  (Ldpiii  1906)  and  De  Groot,  'B<- 
schreibone  und  Verxeichntss  der  Werkc  hollln- 
discher  Ualer'  (ib.  1908).  John  Smith's 
'Catalogue  faisonn«>  enumerates  his  works  {9 
vols.,  1840). 

CUYFERS,  Peter,  kol'pes,  Dutch  arohittict : 
b.  Roermond  1827:  d.  1903.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Antwerp  Academy.  Becom- 
ing firominent  io  his  chosco  field  he  was  com- 
missioned to  build  the  Royal  Museum,  Amster- 
dam, to  restore  the  cathedral  of  Mainz  and 
to  construct  several  important  churches.  The 
fotmost  of  these  are  Samt  Jacob's,  The  Hayue, 
Saint  Barbara's,  Breda,  Saint  Catharine's,  Eind- 
hoven tiie  Sacred  Heart,  Amsterdam,  and  Saint 
Boniface's,  Leeuwarden.  He  wrote  'Der  Dam 
in  Mainz,  Bai^eschichtliche  SkUae'  <18;8>. 

CUYUKA  RANGE.  Sec  laos  On  Dn- 
nicra. 


then  east,  through  BritiA  Ouianaj  and  itito  the 
Mazarum.  It  has  numerous  rapids  and  Fall^; 
the  lowest  is  30  miles  above  the  mouth.  It  Is 
navigable  for  aboilt  SOD  miles.  Among  its 
tributaries  is  the  gold-bearing  Yurauri. 

CUZCO,  koozlto,  Peru,  duartment  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  tepublic,  bounded  by 
the  province  of  Loreto  on  the  north,  by  Bolivia 
on  uie  northeast  and  east,  by  Prnio.and  Ara- 

auipa  on  the  sojith,  and  by  Apurimac,  Ayaa*- 
!io.  and  Junin  on  the  west  Its  atta  is  156,317 
square  miles.  Within  its  limits  ant  found 
nearly  all  varieties  of  temperature,  with  the 
corresponding  products.  The  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Vitcamayo  enjoy  an  Italian  climate ;  toward 
the  Bolivian  frontier  there  are  vast  tr<wical 
forests,  abounding  in  all  the  productions  of  t)ie 
torrid  zone;  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  are 
plains  covered  with  pasture  or  crops  of  cereals; 
and  still  higher  up  on  the  table-lands  and  peak* 


are  large  flosks  o£  vicuies  and  idpacas.  In 
genenJ^  the  easterly  remons  have  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  upper  Amazon  conntry,  wlme 
the  southwest  is  extremely  mouniainous,  with 
beautiful  and  healthful  elevated  plains  or  val- 
leys, like  that  in  which  the  city  oi  Ctnco'is 
situated.    Pop.  of  the  department,  438,646. 

CUZCO;  Peru,  the  most  famous  and e"t  dty 
of  South  America.  Situated  in  lat.  13°  31'  S-, 
and  Ion.  73°  3'  W.,  Cuzco  is  at  an  elevation  of 
11,380  feet  above  the  sea  (compare  Mount 
Washington,  6,288  feet,  and  Mont  Blanc,  15,779 
feet),  and  its  cfimale  is  temperate ;  but  In 
winter  snow  often  falls.  It  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Inca  fnbe  (q.v.).  The  writings  left  by 
Spanish  con<ruerors  and  early  chroniclers,  upon 
'  which  subsequent  accounts  have  been  based,  not 
only  preserved  the  Indian  myths  but  also  added 
some  fanciful  details  in  re^rd  to  the  place,  the 
inhabitants  and  thnr  institutions.  According 
to  such  myths  and  accounts,  the  founder  of  ^he 
dty  was  Manco  C^pac,  son  of  the  sun-god; 
strong  walls,  we  are  told,  surrounded  it,  and  in 
its  midst  was  a  great  square,  from  which  started 
four  roads  bintUng  together  the  "empire  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world*  (in  the  natiVe 
tongue,  •TahoantiiisuyB'J ,  the  first  road  leading 
to  Puitu,  the  modem  Quito,  the  second  ovtr  the 
Andes,  the  third  to  C^le  and  the  fourth  to  the 
ocean:  The  temple  of-  the  sun,  with  the  sur- 
Founding  dwelhncs  for  priests  and  vii'gins  of 
the  sun,  occopied  a  district  of  the  city  called 
■The  Golden.*  Five  night}-  walls  eiidostd  that 
'4acred'place.  The  temple  itself  was  circular  En 
form.  Its  chief  hall,  dedicated  to  the  sun-go4, 
'<;ontBitie<L an  image  of  the.um  itmd«  of  beaten 
gold;  the  door-posts  were  of  gold;  all  the  walls 
were  covered  with  discs  of  the  samq  ^ttal-;  and 
the  milmmies  of  the  Incas  rang[cd  beside  toe  god 
■were  dedced  ont  with  abiden  omamcitts.'  A 
door  encased  in  silver  led  to  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  moon-goddess,  sister  and  wife  of  the  sun- 
god.  Here  the  images  and  furnishings  were  of 
^e  white  metal,  and  the  mummies  of  the  wives 
of  the  Incas  were  decorajed  with  silver.  A 
part  of  the  site  of  the  temple  is  now  occupiedBy 
the  cfiurdi  of  S.  Domingo.  The  Sacsahuaroan 
fortress  overlooked  the  dty  from  a  hill  250 
Inetres  Ugh.  It  had  a  triple  wall,  biiilt  of  enor- 
mous stones.  Through  deep  ravines  on  either 
side  of  the  Sacsahnaman  hill  flow  the  tittle 
rivers  of  Hnatanay  and  Rodadero,  ihe  former 
passtng  beneath  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
-the  square,  down  through  the  centre  of  a  broatl 
■tt«H,  where  it  is  crossed  by  tiuroermis  stiAle 
bridgM,  and  eventually  imiting  with  the  Rod^- 
der<x  The  main  irtrt  of'  the  old  city  wa^  buflt 
between  these  two  rivers;  and  (rven_to-day  thfe 
houses  there  commonly  show  the  massive 
masonry  of  the  Inca  architeaure  in  their  lower 
portions,  ffiough  having-  a  modern  superstruc- 
ture. Now,  as  formerly,  the  streets  run  at  right 
angles.  The  government  established  by  t!je 
Incas,  ibough  in  fOrw  a  deapotic  theocracy,  was 
relatively  mild  and  patriarchal.  Nowhere  atifl 
•ever  have  Ihtffe  been  -chitfs  .of  State  so  .suc- 
cessful in  monopolizing  all  power,  all  imttativa. 
Accordingly,  .  when  the  Spanish  conqoenir 
Pizarro  captured  Inca  Atahua^a,  the .  people 
were  iacatable  of  efiective  resistance.  Abt- 
hualpa's  sucocbsotb  were  Huascar  and  Manco. 
The  former  was  slain;  the  latter  was  utdncMi 


by  promises  of  friendship  to  lead  the  Spaniard 
int?  Cure©  (15  Wo».  ISa),  An  wiotmousi b««|r 
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soldiers  received  ^  slaves  eadi,  and  .the  sacred 
sun-mstdens  were  treated  as  a  part  of  the  loot 
In  1S36  the  last  of  the  Incas,  Manco,  besieged 
the  dty  ansnccess  fully.  It  remained  the  {inn- 
dpal  Spanish  sfron^totd  for  a  long  time, 
though  Piiarro  founded  Ciudad  iJe  Jos  Reyes 

iLima)  6  Jan.  1535.  Extremely  interesting  are 
le  remnants  of  the  fortifications,  temple,  etc, 
some  of  which  arc  constructed  of  huge  masses 
of  rock  (one  piece  16  feet  in  hei^t ;  others  10 
and  12  feet)  of  irregular  shape,  yet  made  to 
fit  exactly  on^  into  the  other  with  minute 
accuracy,  as  in  mosaics.  Such  works,  con- 
structed  before  1370,  are  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  world  in  resitect  to  their  solidity  and 
the  sldlful  workmanship  they  attest  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  CibildOj^  the  uaivcr- 
lit^  library  and  museum,  etc  The  d^  has 
■unered  from  l^ck  of  meaoa  of  transportation 
i^d  communication.  Only  in  the  lut  few  yeirs 
hu  an  eSort  been  made  to  connect  it  by  rail* 
road  with  the  Titicaca  region.  It  u  r^ularly 
built  and  contains  several  handsome  buildings, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  cathedral,  m 
the  Corinthian  style,  and  the  convent  of  San 
Domingo.  There  ace  also  hospitals,  *  univer- 
sity founded  in  1692,  a  national  college  and  a 
museum.  It  has  shrunken  in  trvde  at  in  popuia- 
tion.  Gold  and  silver  work,  leather,  sugar,  cotT 
ton,  linen  and  wool  are  produced  to  a  limited 
extent  The  inhabitants  at  the  tune  of  the  con-^ 
quest  Diunbered  peiliaps  100,000;  a  centuty  ago 
ftbout  50,000;  at  present  about  20,000. 

CYANAHIDB.  See  Electso-chehical 
Industries. 

CYANS,  The.    See  CoNsnTuTiow,  The, 

CYANIC  ACID  is  a  thit^  colorless  liquid, 
stable  only  below  32°  F.,  havmg  an  extremely 
pungent  odor,  somewhat  resemt^ng  acetic  add, 
and  a  vapor  irritating  to  the  eyes:  the  liquid 
add  is  blistering  to  the  sldn.  It  was  discovered 
in  1824  by  F.  Wohler.  Cyanic  acid  is  prqiared 
by  heating  anhydrous  cyanuric  acid  nearly  to 
redness  in  a  current  of  carbonic  add  gas  (COi). 
The  resulting  vapors  of  cyanic  acid  are  con- 
ducted into  a  condenser  surrounded  by  a  frees- 
inp  mixture.  Cyanic  add  dissolves  in  ice-water 
Without  decom^sing  until  a  certain  degree  of 
concentration  is  reached.  Kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  32°  cyanic  add  changes  rapidly  ^in  the 
course  of  an  hour)  into  insoluble  cyanuric  add 
f  CtNiOiHi).  At  a  hif^er  temperature  the  trans- 
formation is  explosive  with  the  formation  of 
"cyamelide,"  the  exact  composition  of  which  is 
not  known,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  c^yanutic  add.  Cyanic  add  unites  with 
alkahs  to  form  cyanates.  Prominent  among 
these  are  potassium  cyanate,  nseful  as  a  reagent; 
and  ammonium  cyanatc,  interesting  chiefly  be- 
cause it  was  the  source  of  the  first  synthetic  prT>- 
duction  of  an  organic  substance  from  inorguiic 
materials. 

CYANIDE  INDUSTRY,  The.  The  prod- 
ticts  of  the  c^nide  industry  reported  for  1914 
comprise  sodmm  cyanide,  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  metallocyanides,  yellow  prussiate  of 
loda,  trisalytes  and  potassium  cyanide.  Reports 
were  received  from  six  eslabliahments  recently 
that  manufactured  cyanides,  not  inetnding  cya- 
nide blues,  the  total  production  tor  the  vear  being 
16^450^  pounds,  valued  at  ¥2,398,W4.     This 


outptit  comitr^sed'  3,204,084  pounds  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  valued  at  $451,092,  and  13,- 
245,541  pounds  of  other  cyanides,  designated  as 
So<unm  cyanide,  metal locyanides,  yellow  prus- 
siate of  soda,  trisalytes  and  potassium  cyanide, 
valued  at  fl,947,58£  the  cyanides  bdng  named 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  respect  to 
quantity  prodttccd.  While  the  nroductioii  of  the 
yellow  pnis»ate  has  decreased  by  about  9  per 
cent  since  1909,  the  output  of  other  cyanides  m- 
creased  by  3S  per  cent.  Of  the  six  establish- 
tneots  reported  in  1914,  two  were  located  in 
New  Jersey  and  one  each  In  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition,  recently,  1,2^,382  pounds  of 
cyanide  blues  (iron  ferrocyanides)  reported  as 
Prussian  blue,  valoed  at  $387,077,  were  returned 
by  15  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints  and  pigments.    Of  these 

'  establishments,  six  were  located  in  New  York, 
four  in  New  Jers^,  four  in  Illinois  and  one  in 

'  Massachusetts. 

CYANIDE  PRACTICB.  a  tenn  used  to 

.cover  generally  the  diverse  ajqtlications  of  the 
process  of  securing  the  preuous  metals  from 
their  ores  through  tne  use  of  potassitmi  cyanide. 
While  the  process  foUows  certain  basic  lines, 
the  ap_plicaflons  of  it  vary  almost  with  every 
mine  m  which  it  has  been  put  into  practice. 
This  article  can  give  only  the  general  ouUine 
of  the  process,  and  the  intereatrt  reader  must 
be  referred  to  the  voluminous  mass  of  periodical 
literature  to  be  found  in  the  current  miniiw 
magazines  and  the  books  suggested  below.     It 

.  should  be  noted  in  pas^ng  iBat  cyanidation  in 
the  extraction  of  gold  from  ores  has  practically 
superseded  the  former  processes  of  smelting, 
pan-amalgamation,  bromi  nation,  chlorination 
and  in  large  measure  plate-emalgamatiou,  as  the 
most  thorough  as  well  as  economical  method. 
In  a  nmnber  of  plants,  however,  cvanidation  has 
been  abandoned  for  the  newer  method  of  flota- 
tion (q.v.). 

The  ^ranide  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
water  containing  only  a  very  snull  percentage 
of  potassium  cyanide  dissolves  gold  and  silver, 
ana  that  these  metals  may  be  recovered  from 
this  solution  by  predpitation  with  metallic  linc. 
In  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  ores  by  diis 
process  the  first  operation  is  the  crashing  of 
the  ore  to  such  a  degree  of  fineness  that  ttie 
cvanide  solution  may  reach  every  paitide  of 
the  predous  metal  present  UntU  very  recent^ 
this  crushing  was  done  by  stamp  milH  and  this 
is  still  the  practice  at  many  mines.  The  crushed 
material  from  the  stamps  was  then  separated 
into  "slime"  (the  finer)  and  'sand*  (the 
coarser).  The  slime  was  treated  by  agitation 
nfith  the  cyanide  solution  in  a  stirnns  apparatus, 
and  the  sand  in  a  percolator.  In  the  percola- 
tion process  a  much  stronger  solution  of  cyan- 
ide was  required,  and  a  much  longer  time  was 
consumed.  The  approved  practice  in  the  more 
progressive  mines  at  pttsent  is  to  use  the 
stamps  only  for  the  coarser  crushing  and  to 
reduce  this  cmshed  material  to  the  utmost  fine- 


that  the  powder  shall  all  pass  a  lS6~mesh  screen. 
In  many  jdants  a  solution  of  c^nide  is  fed  into 
the  material  during  the  crushing.  In  this  case 
It  is  usual  to  pass  the  crushed  material  over 
amalgamating  plates  of  copper  as  it  comes  from 
Ihe  stamps:  die  mercury  on  the  plates  seiies  the 
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eoarser  particles  gf  ^cAd  M  a  c^nmdcrable  lori-- 
ing  of  thne  and  expense. 

In  the  case  ai  ordmary  itmn^otillcd  material 
the  K|&ratk>n  of  the  fine  and  the  Coorie  h  Wwic 
by  water  jets  playing  upward  frooi  the  bottom 
of  the  V-shaped  separator  box.  These  jeti  arc 
QOt  Strang;  enou^  to  prevent  the  coarte  matcnal 
from  sinking  to  tbe  poiot  of  the  V,  but  produce 
sufficient  current  to  carry  away  the  Glime  over 
the  lop  of  the  box  and  into  the  collecting  vat 
This  ^rejmrnlioo  is  preliminary  to  the  process- 
ing with  cyanide,  but  without  such  preparation 
the  cyanide  process  is  only  a  partial  success. 

The  cyanide  process  proper  consists  of  three 
operations:     ^1)  Dissolvins  the  precious  metal'; 

(2)  precipitating  the  met  J  from  the  solution  j 

(3)  smelting  tbe  precipitates.  In  the  first  opera- 
tion, if  'sand*  is  to  be  treated  by  percolation, 
the  material  is  filled  into  a  tank  and  some  lime 
or  other  alkali  is  scattered  oyer  the  top  an4 
washed  into  the  mass  with  water,  which  is 
then  drained  away.  Then  a  'strong*  cyanide 
solution,  cartyinK  one-fourth  of  I  per  cent  of 
potassium  cyanide,  is  nm  into  the  tank  from 


the  bottom  and  this  is  allowed  ti 


1  for  a 


according  to  the  kind  of  one  and  its  degree  c, 
fineness.  This  solution  is  then  drawn  off  and 
a  weaker  solution  rrm  in:  and  this  is  repeated 
several  thnes,  the  proportion  of  cyanide  being 
less  each  time,  down  to  a  prgjortion  of  _  one^ 
tenth  of  1  per  c  '  ' 
with  dear  water, 
from  four  to  eight  days. 

In  the  treatment  of  slime,  after  It  is  curled 
over  into  tbe  collectinK  tank  it  is  flowed  to 
settle  partially,  lime  being  added,  after  iriitch 
it  is  allowed  to  settle  completely.  It  is  then 
mechanicallv  agitated  iridi  more  or  less  of  the 
cyanide  solution,  according  ta  the  proposed 
after  treatment.  In  whst  is  known  as  Ac 
'decantation*  process  about  four  tons  of  tbe 
cyanide  solution  are  used  to  ooft  -ton  of  sHme. 
After  agitation  (in  one  of  a  dozen  dli^erent 
ways)  the  slime  is  left  to  settle  and  then  three 
tons  of  the  clear  cyanide  solution  containing 
probably  three-fourths  of  th*'  gold  and  silver 
present  in  the  slime  are  decanted.  Three  tons 
of  new  or  'barren*  cjranide  solution  are  then 
added  and  agitated  with  the  slim^  which  n 
again  settled  and  again  three  tans  of  solution 
are  drawn  off.  This  procedure  is  repeated  until 
97  or  98  per  cent  of  the  gold  and  silver  has 
been  recovered  The  alternative  method  of 
extracting  the  gold-laden  solution  is  the  filtra- 
tion process.  Tnere  are  numerous  variations  of 
the  filter,  the  ultimate  object  sou^t  bring  to 
get  tbe  last  drop  possible  of  the  gnld-bearmg 
cyanide  solution  out  of  the  slime.  Each  type 
has  its  advocates,  and  none  seems  tiqiciior  to 
the  others. 

Having  secnred  by  one  means  or  another 
the  solution  containing  the  precious  metals,  the 
next  step  is  predpttation.  This  is  accomplished 
by  [a»sing  the  liquid  upward  fhtoorfi  a  mass 
.  of  rinc  yihitii  has  been  finely  divided  so  as  to 
present  a  large  area  of  surface.  This  Is  secured 
by  reducing  the  tine  to  thin  and  narrow  abw 
ings  ot  threads,  or  even  to  dttst:  dK  latter, 
however,  has  a  dangtrou*  tendency  to  ex^ode. 
An  improved  form  is  known  as  'atomiced 
zJnc,*  and  this  in  some  cases  is  mixed  with 
atomized  lead^  or  the  zinc  is  alloyed  with  Isd 
before  atORiinng.    The  doable  cystnde  of  gold 
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ptMcd,  the  ainctaldng'the  place  of  the  precio«> 
metals  in  the  corobioatioa.  ThcK  meUli  in  a 
fmdy  divided  condition  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Eil>fr<box,  or  adher«  li^tly  to  the  line  particles, 
frotu  which  they  may  dc  bnished. 

This  sedimentary. deposit  from  the  anc-faox 
ooatains,  besides  the  gold  and  silver,  a  percent- 
age  of  zinc,  and  perhaps  also  some  lead,  copper 
and  inin  and  a  vari«^  of  insoluble  me^lie 
salts.  It  ii  treated  with  weak  sulphuric  acid; 
which  removes  the  iinc  and  several  other  imt 
purities.  Or  the  precipitate  may  be  roasted  in 
a  reveibatoiy  furnace.  In  some  plants  both 
the  roasting  and  the  sulphuric  acid  treatment 
ore  applied.  It  is  then  mixed  with  a  flux  and 
smdttd  in  a  graphite  crucible,  preferably  lined 
with  clay.  In  some  plants  an  oxidizer  such  as 
fluorspar  or  manganese  dioxide  is  also  added. 
When  the  smelting  is  complete  the  metal  is  cast 
as  bullion  — generally  from  900  to  950  part* 
fine.  "Hm  slag  consists  prindpatty  of  silicate  of 
zinc,  and  frwjuently  contains  enough  gold  to 
pay  for  working  it  over.    See  Gou>  MiMm& 

Tiie  cyanide  process  was  first  eniploved  oa  » 
commercial  scale  in  1889  at  the  Crown  Uines  at 
Karangahake,  New  Zealand-  In  that  yeatr  the 
world's  consumption  of  cyanide  amounted  to 
about  50  tons.  JBv  1905  the  mining  industry  was 
cowimung  lOfXJO  tons  annually.  Previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  £uroi>e  the  larger 
part  of  the  world's  supdy  of  cyanide  was  pro- 
duced in  Gcnnany.  The  compete  elimination 
of  this  source  threw  a  large  burden  upon 
American  manufacturers  of  c^raoides,  but  the 
demand  has  been  met,  the  principal  raw  material 
used  being  the  refuse  beet  pulp  of  the  beet 
sugar  industiy. 

Bibliofraphy.— Bain,  H.  P.,  ^Hoie  Recent 
Cyanide  Practice*  (San  Francisco  1910)  ;  Ber- 
newiti,  i£.  W-,  'Cyanide  Practice  1910  to  19I3> 
(San  Francisco  1913);  Qennell,  J.  E,  <The 
Cyanide  HBndboc^>  <New  Yoil:  1915) ;  Mc- 
Farren,  H.  W.,  <Cyanide  Practice*  (New  York 
1912)  ;  Memw,  H.  A.,  'Details  of  Cyanide 
Practice'  (New  York  1914)  :  Thomson,  F.  A, 
"Stamp  Mil^ng  and  C^ani<ung>  (New  York 
1915). 

CYANIDB  PROCESS.   See  (!;olii  UiNma 

CYANIDES.    See  HYDBocTAinc  Acid. 

CYANIN,  sr»-nln,  or  ANTHOCYA- 
NXHB,  die  blue  coloring-matter  of  certain 
flowers,  as  the  violet  and  corn-flower.  It  is  red 
in  the  presence  of  acids.  It  occurs  in  buds  and 
other  parts  exposed  to  the  light  and  has  been 
considered  a  protection  against  injurious  rays 
of  light 

CYANITE,  a  native  aluminum  silicate, 
AliSiOi,  identical  in  oomposition  with  ^limaor 
ite  and  andalusite  but  very  different  in  its  phyv 
leal  properties.  Its  hanuiess  varies  on  differ- 
ent laces  from  4  to  7.  Its  specific  eravity  is 
3.56  to  3.67.  It  b  triclinic,  the  crystals  usiuJly 
being  lone-bladed.  transparent  or  translucent, 
and  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue  color  in  the  centre. 
Stout  crystals  of  grass-green  color  occur  in 
North  Carolina.  The  finest  specimens  come 
from  Faido,  Switzerland,  occurring  in  par- 
agonite  schist  Cvanite  abounds  throughout  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

CYANOOBN.  s>-&n'6-j«n,  a  colorleu, 
pobooaus  gas  i^ich  Kquefiei  at  —4°  F.  and  at 
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-^^°  F.  becotaea  eij^taUkie.  It  burns  with  a 
peach-blossom-calored  flame,  larmiag  CCh  and 
nitrogen;  -water  dissolves  four  volumes  and 
alcohol  23  volumes  of  the  gas.  It  is  refy  pcna- 
cnou£  vd  smells  like  pnisEJc  acid,  .it  poiy- 
'     .  healed.     Cyanogen   g»s  passed 


_„..  J  hydrocyanic  acid,  HCN.  .A  solution 
oi  c?aiiogen  in  water  turns  dark  and  deposits 
amlmk  add,  CHiNiO,  and  the  solution  con- 
tains hydro^anic  acid,  ur^ea  and  oxalate  and 
formate  of  ammonia.  Cyanogen  dissolves  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potash,  forming  cyanide  and 
isocranate  of  potassium.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  the  nitril  of  oxalic  acid.  Dry  ammonia  ^a 
and  granogen  coonbine,  faiming  hydraxulnuni 
CtNiHi.  Small  quantities  of  cyanogen  an 
formed  during  the  distillatian  of  ooal.  It  can 
also  be  made  by  heatii^  metallic  cyanides  or 
CiOi(NHi)i,  or  by  the  pasung  of  induction 
tparto  between  caiimn  foles  in  an  almospfacre 
of  nitrogen. 

CVANOMETER,  s!-9-nom'«-t«r  ("meas- 
urer Of  blue"),  the  name  of  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  Sausjure  for  ascertaining  the  inten- 
sity o*f  color  in  flie  sky.  It  consists  of  k  circular 
piece  of  metal  of  pasteboard,  witk  a  band, 
divided  by  radii  into  51  portions,  each  of  which 
is  painted  with  a  shade  of  blue,  beginning  with 
ifie'deepesC  not  distinguishable  from  black,  and 
decreasmg  gradually  to  the  lightest,  not  dis< 
tingnishabie  from  white.    It  is  used  in  the  open 


Jiimself  and  that  part  of  the   __       

he  wishes  to  ascertain,  and  in  such  a  position 
as  to  secure  its  being  strongly  illuminated  with- 
out receiving  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  turns 
it  gradually  round  on  its  own  plane  till  he  per- 
ceives an  exact  similarity  between  the  tint  of 
the  instmroent  and  the  tint  of  the  sky.  The 
ntujiber  of  that  particular  tint  as  marked^  on  the 
instrument  marks  the  intensity  of  color  in  the 
sky  at  that  particular  period. 

CYANOPHYCKa!,  sI"an-6-fi'se-e  (Gr. 
Idark  blue*),  the  lowest  group  (bluo-green)  of 
AlgK  (q.v.).  They  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Bacteria  (q.v.),  and  toiCllwr  with  tliem  are 
known  as  Schiaoirfiytes.  They  do  not  appear  to 
possess  a  nucleus.  Thdr  color  is  caused  bn  the 
diffusion  of  phycocyan,  a  blue  pigment,  through- 
out their  cell-contents.  In  this  group  no  seiu^l 
reproduction  has  been  observed,  the  only  repro- 
ductive means  known  to  exist  in  it  consisting 
of  spores  and  horraogonia  of  a  non-sexual 
character. 

Th^  niay  be  either  one-celled,  filamentous, 
or  of  tne  nature  f>f  loose  aggre^tes  of  cellsin, 
■a  gelatinous  matnx.  Oicilhloria  is  one  of  the 
mibranded  filamentous  forms.  Some  of  the 
filamentous  forms  contain  cells  known  as  heter©- 
cysts,  which  lose  their  protpplasmic  contents 
and  become  fixed  to  the  sheath  of  the  filament. 
The  growth  of  the  remaining  cells  forces  the 


production  may  take  place  by  the  hreakintr  off 
of  a  part  of  a  filament.  Nostoc  forms  balls  of 
jelly  containing  twisted  filaments. 

TTie  bluc-grecn  alga::  may  grow  on  moiSt 
spots  on  the  pond,  salt  marshes  or  even  in 
.spnngs  the  temperature  of  which  is  near"  the 
belling  point,   but  thdr  favorite  eitaatioa  is 


■hallow,  warm.  £reefa  water,  aa  in  lakes,  or 
even  reservoirs,  where  they  often  cause  a  dis- 
gustiBg  stench  in  warm  weadier.  Copper  sul- 
phate IS  the  best  treatment  The  Red  Sea  iv 
ceives  its  color  from  one  of  the  Cyanophyc^ 
Consult  Cooke,  'British  Fresh  Water  Alg*' 
(London  1681-83);  id.,  'IntrY>duction  to  Fresh- 
Water  Algx>  (ib.  1902)  ;  Wolle,  'Picsh-Wattr 
AlgK  of   the  United  States'    (Bethlehem,  Pa, 


I  stal- 

weli-defined  crystals.  It  is  "  dai^-blu^  i 
lucent,  vitreous,  brittld,  readily  soluble  in  wat«r 
and  with  a  most  disagreeable  metallic  taste.  Its 
hardness  is  2.5,  its  specific  weight  22-2.3.  It 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  found  in  Chile, 
Cornwall  and  elsewhere.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
monoclinic  scries. 

CYANOSIS,  sI-4-no'sis, '  a  condition  of 
dimini^ed  oxidation  in  the  blood,  causing  liv- 
idity  of  the  skin,  blucness  of  the  lips  and  symp- 
totns  of  weakness  and  fainting  It  may  be  a 
permanent  affection,  such  as  la  seen  in  blue 
babies,  in  whom  the  venous  blood  obtains 
access  to  the  arteries  without  passing  through 
tht  lungs  to  be  oxidiied;  or  it  may  be  a  tem- 
porary condition  due  to  choldnf^  to  excessive 
causing  as  in  false  eroup  or  ia  true  diph- 
theria. It  also  results  as  a  temporary  condi- 
tion in  poisoning  by  means  of  a  luimber  of  the 
newer  drugs  used  for  headaches  and  vague 
pains,  suck  as  acetanilid  and  the  like.  It  may 
klsD  result  from  coal-gas  poiaoning  and  a  large 
variety  of  other  forms  of  poisoning.  Remoral 
of  the  soupce,  if  possible,  fresh  air,  oxyga^ 
artificial  respiration,  are  useful  in  the.  treat- 
ment of  the  condition.  The  congenibi  varieties 
are  onmodiliable. 

CYANOTRICHITE.     See  LrrrsoMiTt 
CYANURIC  ACID  (from  <cyanogett>  and 
*uric*),  an  organic  acid  having  the  formula 
COH 
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HOC      COH 


and    obtained  by   the 


dry  distilladoQ  of  uric  acid.    It  is  a  polymer  of 

cyanic  acid.  CNOH,  and  may  be  obtained,  along 
with   another  polymer   of   unknown   moleculai 


weight  lulled  cyamelide,  b_y  the  si 
polymerizaHon  of  cyanic  acid.  To  obtain  it  in 
t])is  way,  potassium  cyanide,  CNOK  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  ether 
and  water,  the  mixture'  being  well  shaken. 
Potassium  chloride  and  cyanic  acid  are  formed, 
\he  latter  polymerizing  at  once  into  the  two  com- 
pounds mentioned  above,  the  cyanuric .  acM 
that  is  formed  being  taken  up  by  the  ether, 
from  which  if  may  afterward  be  recovered Jw 
evaporatioa.  Cyanuric  acid  forms  colorlesi  ef- 
florescent caystals  which  contain  two  molecules 
of  water  whea  deposited  from  solution  in 
water.  The  hydrous  crystals  ha\<e  the  form  of 
rhombic  prisms;  but  anlnrdrous  crystals,  octahe- 
dral in  form,  are  also  knAwn.  Cyanuric  add 
dissolves  in  hot  nitric^  hydioddorie   or   ml- 
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CYATHSA  —  CYCAOALES 


[Auric  acid,  there  bebtg  no  decod^posHion  nn)«S9 
die  action  is  prolonged.  When  heated  it  be> 
comes  converted  into  cyainc  add,  tUs  reaction 
being  one  of  the  tests  that  an  employed  for  its 
detection. 

CYATHEA,  a  genus  of  arborescent  ferns, 
family  Cyatheacea,  characterized  by  having  the 
spores,  which  are  borne  on  the  tack  of  tha 
frond,  enclosed  in  a  cup-shaped  indasium.  There 
are  many  species  scattered  over  the  tropical  re- 

ns  of  the  world  C.  medullaris  is  a  fine  New 
and  species  o£  comparativdy  hardy  char- 
acter. The  soft,  pulpy,  medullary  substance  in 
die  centre  of  the  trunk  is  an  article  of  food 
somewhat  resembling  lago.  This  spedes  and 
C.  dealbata,  from  the  same  country,  are  culti- 
vated as  ornamental  plants.  C.  arborra  is  a 
West  Indian  species. 

CYATHOMETER,  an  apparatus  for  deter- 
raioing  tiie  level  and  volume  of  liquids  in 
closed  vessels.  It  is  adapted  to  bottles  and  to 
stationary  or  movable  vessels  and  is  designed 
especially  to  prevent  fraud  in  flie  retail  trade  in 
valuable  liquids. 

CYBELE,  sjb'g-le,  a  goddess  of  Asia  Minor, 
like  Isis,  the  symbol  of  the  oioon,  and  what  is 
nearly  connected  with  this,  of  the  fruittulnesa 
of  the  earth,  for  which  reason  she  is  con- 
founded with  Rhea,  whose  worship  originated 
in  Crete,  and  in  whom  personified  nature  was 
revered.  According  to  Diodorus,  Cybelc  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Phrygian  king  Mieon  and 
bis  wife,  Dindyma.  At  her  tirtfa  ker  father, 
Mcxed  tl^t  the  child  was  not  a  ixiy,  exposed  her 
upon  Mount  Cybelus,  when  she  was  ntirsed  br 
lions  and  panthers  and  afterward  found  and 
brought  up  by  the  wives  of  the  herdsmen.  She 
invented  nfcB  and  drums,  with  which  !^  cured 
the  diseases  of  beasts  and  children,  became  inti- 
mate with  Uarsyas  and  fell  violently  in  bve 
with  Attis.  She  was  afterward  retogniied  and 
received  by  her  parents.  Her  father  discover- 
ing her  love  for  Atda  had  him  seized  and  exe- 
cuted, and  left  his  body  unburied  The  grief 
of  Cybele  on  this  occasion  deranged  her  tm- 
derstanding  and  she  began  a  long  search  for 
Attis.  In  art  her  original  statue  was  nothing 
but  a  dark  quadrangular  stone.  Afterward  she 
was  represented  as  a  matron,  with  a  murtd 
crown  on  her  head  in  reference  to  the  im- 
proved  condition  of  men  arising  from  agricul- 
ture and  their  union  into  cities.  A'  common 
attribute  of  the  goddess  is  the  veil  about  her 
head,  whidl  (efer^  to  the  mysterious  and  in' 
cam|>refaensible  in  nature.  In  her  figfct  hand 
■he  often  holds  a  staff,  as  an  emblem  of  her 
power,  and  in  her  left  a  Phrygian  drum.  Soms- 
times  a  few  ears  of  com  stand  near  her.  The 
sun  also  is  sometimes  represented  in  her  right 
hand,.and  the  crescent  of  the  moon  in  her  left. 
We  sometimes  see  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  iy 
lions;  or  else  she  sits  upon  a  lion,  and,  as  omnr- 
potent  nature,  she  holds  a  thunderbolt;  or  a  lion 
ties  near  her.  These  symbols  aiv  all  representa- 
tions of  her  dominion  and  of  the  kitrodtiotion  of 
civilization  by  her  means  in  the  period  of  bat^ 
barism.  Her  cult  was  centraiiied  at  Pfarygia, 
whence  it  found  its  way  into  Greece,  as  early 
as  ^e  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  b.c,  and 
was  introduced  at  Rome  in  204  ac.  To  the 
Romans  she  was  known  as  the  Great  Idxan 
Uodier-  of  dw'Gods,     Under  the  Roman  em- 


pire, it  became  one  of  the  three  most  important 
Roman  cults  and  was  of  the  last  pagan  wor- 
ships to  give  way  before  Cbristiantty.  Consult 
Famell,  -Cults  of  the  Greek  Stat<s>  (Vol.  Ill, 
Oxford  1907). 

CTCASACEJE.    See   Cycadaixs. 

CYCADALBS,  sOc-a-dalez  (from  Cycat 
=  Neo  Lat  oom.  pi.  of  Gr.  Jiimif;  the  orig- 
inal name  of  the  African  cocoa-pabn),  a  greater 
group  of  tropic  to  sub-tropic  naked-seeded  or 
g^nospermous  idants,  the  cycads.  The  lar^e 
pilh  of  the  thick  palm-rltke  trunk  of  certain 
species  of  die  genus  Cyctu  b  the  source  of  the 
sago  starch  of  commerce,  whence  the  common 
name,  •sago  palm,"  The  existing  forms  are 
only  an  ornate  remnant  of  an  ancient  and  varied 
alliance,  the  nearest  living  relative  being  the 
•Ginkgo,*  or  maidenhair  tree. 

At  least  two  distinct  Cycadalean  types  are 
recogninhle;  the  cycads  proper  include  all 
extant  {ani;is  and  have  only  a  short  fossil 
record,  while  thrcycadeoids,  now  wholly  extinct, 
were  cosmopolitan  throughout  all  of  Mesoioic 
time,,  The  tirst  group  is  comprised  within  the 
order  CycadaceK.  to  which  all  cycadaceous 
types'  were  until  recent  years  supposed  to 
belong-.-  The  second  group  may  be  arbitrarily 
brounit  withiti  the  order  Benneltilacea,  with 
far  me  broader  relationships  and  an  immensely 
varied  history.  But  it  appears  that  variants  of 
both  groups  go  back  to  the  Carboniferous. 


I.  Cycadaceae. — The  cycads  are  a  primitive 
megaphyllous  and  composite  type  y/ith  wood 
structnrc  like  conifers  (and  Cordattts),  certain 


frond  and  other  characters  of  ferns,  and  tihe 
outward  habit  of  pabns.  As  in  the  latter,  the 
stem  ekmgates  by  me  slow  growth  of  a  terminal 
bod,  with  the  unfokHng  ol  successive  crowns 
of  leaves  or  fronds  spirally  arranged  in  close 
order.  As  the  leaves  wilt  down,  there  is  formed 
from  thdf  bases  an  outer  more  or  less  oersistent 
armor,  ii^ich  gives  the  stem  its  very  character^ 
tstic  appearance.  For  trunk-forming  plants, 
the  cycads  are  mostly  small  or  even  pygmic 
They  include  tuberous  to  columnar  sparse- 
branched  forms,  and  vary  in  size  from  under^ 
ground  trunks  a  few  centimeters  in  diameter, 
with  fronds  no  more  than  a  decimeter  long,  to 
moderately  tall  forest  forms. 

It, was  ODce  suggested  that  Cyctu  (see  Figi 
2),  in  which  the  so-called  carpellary  leaves 
Bllemate  with  the  foliage  leaves  m  armor  for- 
mation,  grew  taller  than  forms  bearing  cones 
ont^  But  such  is  not  the  fact  The  Australian 
HaeroBamui  Hopei  reaches  a  hei^t  of  60  feet, 
or  nearly  double  that  of  any  Cycas,  and  the 
Uexican  Dion  tfiinitloiuin  is  nearly  as  talL 
{toth  diese  are  columnar,  rather  than  branched 
types.  The  most  robust  trunks  may  reach  a 
toeter  in  diameter,  and  the  longest  fronds  a 
length  of  four  meters.  Several  Central  Ameri- 
can and  Peruvian  species  are  epiphytic  Most 
of  the  cycads  branui  one  or  more  times  after 
reaching  a  certain  ^e,  and  all  are  handsome 
and  easily  grown  greenhotise  plants.  The 
Japanese  gardeners  display  examples  of  their 
native  species  Cycas  revolula,  upward  of  300 
years  old,  and  as  freely  branched  as  screw  pines. 
A  pot-type  is  shown  in  Fig,  3.  One  of  the  most 
Interesting  of  all  species  is  the  Cuban  Microcy 
C3S  ealocoma,  a  slender  stemmed  forest  form 
about  30  feet  high,  also  branched  in  ^  manner 
tecatliog  the  habitus  of  the  screw  pines.    The 
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cycads  are  widely  dupersed  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical  regions,  thouzh  seldom  abundant 
Zamia  fioridana  (Fie.  1)  locally  known  as  the 
*coontie,*  occurs  in  toickly  set  clumps  as  under- 
brush in  the  apcn  pine  woods  of  south  Florida, 
while  Z.  pumila  is  found  more  BparEely  among 
the  denser  forest  growths  of  the  hammocks. 


the  cortCK  siifforts  prunarily  the  primiiiTc 
outer  investiture  or  armor  of  old  foliar  bases, 
which  is  quite  persistent  in  tome  forms,  but  in 
others  is  more  or  less  rapidly  excised  by  the 
formation  of  successive  layers  of  periderm,  at 
first  arising  within  the  leaf -bases,  and  then  in 
the  cortex  itself  with  die  casting  off  of  thin 
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The  fem-Iike  and  subterranean  stemmed  Slan- 
geria  paradoxa  ib  abundant  both  in  the  open 
grassy  veldt  and  in  the  bush  of  Zululand.  Simi- 
larly the  low-growing  Macrcsamia  spiralis  and 
Boviema  semilata  together  form  a  moderately 
dose  undergrowth  in  the  Eucalyptus  bush  of 
southeastern  Australia.  Along  the  eastern 
mountain  slopes  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Vert 
Crui,  the  tall  Dion  spinuloium  is  in  places  the 
only  large  plant  and  may  be  said  to  form  a 
tnrcad  forest  But  as  a  rule,  the  cycads  now 
play  a  rather  inconspicuous  role  in  forest  faciei. 
(See  Geographic  Distribution).  The  stem 
'  i  finally  in  a  thin  zone  of  wood,  cant- 
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bium  and  hast,  enclosing  a  lai^  medulla  and 
enveloped  by  a  thick  cortex,  this  being  in  the 
main  the  arrangement  in  all  the  fiyninosperms 
and  die  dicolyls.    But  there  is  this  difEereoce} 


Cycas  rttBlnlc  ^t-trained  in  Japan; 

bade  Moreover,  in  Cyeas,  ilaerotamta  and 
Emcepkalartos  the  woody  cyUnder  doc9  not  as 
in  the  other  genera  remain  single.  After  a 
time  the  primary  cambium  becomes  inactive,  and 
there  successively  arise  in  the  cortex  secondary 
cambiums  of  diminishing  power  and  regularity. 
From  these  are. produced  the  so-called  Anoma- 
lous wood  xooe*,'  rarely  increasing  to  a  doien 
and  fiodiitg  no  parallel  anunigst  modem  plants. 
The  principal  features  of  tfab  second  or  polyxy- 
lie  trunk  type  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  tc^etber  with 
a  medullar  system  of  anostomosinK  cauline  bun- 
dles. These  also  occur  in  the  pirn  of  Eneeph- 
aiartas.  Both  pith  and  cortex  are  traversed 
by  anastomosing  mudlage  canals.  The  cortical 
muidle  system  is  a  complex  one,  vaiying  greatly 
in  the  several  genera  and  iocluaing  "girdle 
hat  traces*  (cf .  g,  Fig  5)  of  a  primitive,  partly 
concentric  structure.  The  leaf  traces  are  always 
double  and  the  two  branches  may  neatly  girdle 
the  stem.  Ther  are  most  nearly  direct  in  their 
course  from  the  woody  ^linder  through  the 
tjoTttx  to  the  leaf  base  in  Zamia  and  Slangeria. 
Complexity  of  the  leaf  traces  begins  even  in 
the  cotyledonary  plate,  but  is  partly  a  result  of 
the  thickness  of  cortex. 

The  cycads.  unlike  all  vascular  cryptogams, 
send  down  a  primary  root  '«4iich  eontinncs  as  a 
tap-root,  In  the  case  of  such  ndttcnsnean 
trunks  as  those  of  certain  spedes  of  Zamia 
(Fig.  1),  the  tap-root  rcmaifis  prominent,  and 
its  lateral  branches  are  relatively  sbbH,  itie 
trunk  assuming  a  carrot-like  fonii.  But  In  most 
genera  the  root  svstem  comes  to  be  quite  fila- 
mentous, being  largely  made  up  of  freely 
branching  adventitious  roots.  In  Cycas  the 
rootlets  come  to  the  surface  as  a  felt-like  mass 
and  bear  numerous  corakiid  tuberdes,  recalling 
the  nit  rt^en  fixing  tubercles  of  IcgtBies.  The 
Uaaet  or  fronds  arc  usually  of  two  Unds,  tale 
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and  foliage.  There  are  also  the  fertile  or  car- 
pellary  leaves  of  Cyeas.  All  appear  in  terminal 
rosettes  in  the  order  named,  scale,  foliage,  and 
when  present,  carpelUiy  leaves.  The  scale 
'leaves  are  dry  and  aborted  foliage  leaves,  and 
are  j^resent  in  all  but  certain  species  of  Macro- 
gamta.  The  elliptical  to  acuminate  foliage 
leaves  are  bipinnate  in  Bowtnia,  and  pinnate 
in  all  the  other  genera.  Prefoliation  is  direct 
in  Dion  and  Macroaamia.  In  Cyciu  the  rachis 
is  straiKht,  but  the  pinnules  are  drcinnate^ 
rolled  like  those  of  fema.  Converse^  in  several 
other  genera  the  pinmilcH  lie  straight  along  the 
once  deflected  rachis.  The  pinnules  vary  from 
broad  forms  of  papery  thinness  in.  some  Zamias 
to  lealheiy  and  hard  spinose  ^pei  fike  Ettcepk- 
aiartot.  They  vary  much  in  size  and  form 
and  are  of  dichotomous  venation,  except  in 
Cycas,  which  has  a  single  inid~T<in,  ThoM  of 
Sttmgtria  are  very  fcrn-like,  and  Cyeas  Mieho- 
littii  is  bilobately  dichotomous,  signally  recall- 
ing the  fossil  Ginkgoid  leaves,  especially  of  die 
Rfaitic-  The  anatomical  structure  is  much  as  in 
certain  conifers  and  the  extinct  Cordailes. 

Pructificatioii.— The  living  cycads  are  all 
dicecious.  The  microsporophylls  are  always 
organized  into  cones  which  may  vary  from  a 
few  centimeters  long  to  enormous  forms  ex- 
ceeding in  size  the  very  largest  ears  of  Indian 
com,  'and  bearing  as  many  ai  600  microsporo- 
phylls, these  being  the  most  massive  to  be  seen 
in  seed  plants.    In  number  the  staminate  cones 


Australian  iiacroeomia  Mootei.  The  sporangia 
are  home  on  the  under  side  of  the  sporophyll 
and  are  structurally  much  like  those  of  Angiop- 
terii  among  the  MaraHiacea.  In  certain  genera 
there  is  an  obscure  grouping  into  sori.  (See 
Fig.  1).  The  ovules,  which  ar^the  largest  known 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  in  the  genui  Cycoi, 
doubtless  the  most  primitive  type  among  recent 
phanerogams,  borne  on  the  mai^ns  of  modified 
leaves,  emergent  in  regular  series  l^e  the 
ordinary  foliage  leaves.  In  the  other  genera 
the  megasporophylls  each  bear  but  a  single  pair 
of  ovules,  and  are  organized  ioto  terminal,  sub- 
terminal  or  lateral  cones.  These  are  of  sfrikinff 
size  in  aH  the  genera,  and  reach  a  len^h  of 
nearly  a  meter  with  a  weight  of  90  pounds  in 
some  Australian  Macrozantias.  In  various 
forms-  following  development  of  a  slngl^  cone, 
the' stem  is  prolonged  from  a  new  lateral  bud 
as  a  sympode.  But  cones  truly  lateral  occur  In 
both  iiaerogmmia  and  Bowenia,  often  in  some 
number.  The  seeds  are  often  of  large  size.  In 
Cycas,  especially,  the  free  seeds  look  much 
like  large  plums;  but  in  cone-bearing  forms 
there  are  strong  appression  faces.  The  seed 
coat  is  amjAivasciuat  —  that  is,  with  a  mid- 
stone  separating  an  inner  and  outer  bundle 
system.  Cycas  is  platyspermic,  and  the  other 
genera  have  radio-symmetric  seeds.  There  are 
from  one  to  three  cotyledons.  Testal  structures 
are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  Ginkgo  and 
the  Cordaitalei.  Even  stronger  is  the  resem- 
blance to  the  seeds  of  the  Paleozoic  quasi-fems, 
or  Cycadofilicet,  if,  as  seems  njcessary,  the 
apical  testaJ  division  seen  in  these  ancient  seeds 
is  regarded  as  primitive.  The  seeds  of  cycads, 
like  those  of  Ginkgo,  are  edible.  They  even 
form  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  the 
main  food  of  some  of  the  native  Australians  — 
although  it  is  said  that  as  freshly  gathered  the 
seeds  contain  a  poisonous  principle.  This  is 
removed  hy  maceration  and  drying. 

Fecoadation.—  Among  the  various  primitive 
characters  of  the  (^cads  going  to  prove  their 
descent  from  homosporous  tree-ferns,  easily 
the  most ,  recondite  is  the  occurrence  of  motile 
multiciliate  male  cells  of  the  coiled  type,  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  Pteridophytes  except  the  club 
mosses.  These  spermatozoids  were  doubtless 
common  to  all  the  cycadales  and  are  present 
in  Ginkgo,  but  are  not  known  in  any  other  - 
phanerogams.  The  pollen  grains  are  first  drawp 
through  the  micropylar  tube,  into  the  pollen 
chamber  (hy  suction),  after  which  [he  poI!en 
tube  ruptures  the  exinc  and  enters  the  nucellar 
tissue,  where  it   may  branch.     Meanwhile   the 


spermatozoids  (Figs.  6,  7)  form 
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vary  from  a  few,  or  even  a  single  subtenninal 
cone,  to  over  100  laterally  bonie  cones  in  the 


,_obably  also  by  extrusion  from  t „„ 

celL  The  mature  spermatozoids  are  the  largest 
known  in  any  plant  (or  animal),  at  least  in 
Za^ia  floridana.  In  this  species  they  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  have  been  studied  alive  in 
sugar  solutions.  They  are  of  nearly  spherical 
top-shape,  with  a  ciliferous  spiral  rutming  from 
the  apex  to  the  middle  region,  and  motion  is 
mainly  by  means  of  their  cHia,  but  there  is  also 
amocboia  motion  of  the  spiral  end  (see  Figs.  6 
and  7).  From  this  most  primitive  form  of 
fecundation  known  in  flowenug  plants  it  seeqs 
evident  that  not  until  the  later  stages  of  plait 
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evolution  did  the  pollen  tube  begin  to  serve  ; 
direct  means  of  transfer  of  the  male  cells  a 
other  phanerogams. 


certainly  as  anywher 

^Atane  Beds)  of  Greenland.  _     __ 

time  the  northern  limit  of  the  Cycads  has  slowly 
retreated  from  the  Arctic  area  to  its  preseDt 
position.  A  species  recall  luk  the  African 
Encephalarios  was  left  behind  in  the  lower 
Miocene  of  southern  Europe.  However,  none 
of  the  fossil  forms  referable  to  the  <7cads  have 
the  importance  attaching  to  the  wholly  extinct 
ncadeoid  group,  the  Bennettitacea;.  Nearly  ail 
ue  abundant  vegetation  of  the  Mesozoic,  for~ 
tnerly  supposed  to  fall  within  the  Cycad^  is 
being  giaduallv  relegated  to  tliis  group,  and  to 
an  account  of  tti  £scovery  and  features  we 
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ClastificKtioii  and  Geogrmphic  Distribution. 


with  the  single  genus  Cycas,  and  the  Zamia, 
including  the  other  genera.  The  species  are 
nearW  equally  divided  between  the  New  and  Old 
World  uiennal  tropics.  There  are  four  indi- 
genous Occidental  genera:  Zamia,  with  nearly 
40  species,  raiiges  over  the  mainland  from 
Florida,  where  two  species  occur,  to  Brazil,  and 
also  over  the  West  Indies;  Ceratotamia,  with 
six  species,  and  Dion,  with  three,  are  mainly 
Mexican  and  Central  American;  while  the 
monotypic  Microcycas  is  Cuban.  In  the  Orient 
five  genera  occur:  Cycas,  with  over  20  species, 
is  the  most  notable,  and  ranges  over  Australia, 
the  East  IntUes  and  Japan ;  Macrosamia,  with 
12  species,  and  the  monot^ic  Bowenio  are  both 
strictly  Australasian;  while  Encephalarios,  with 
20  species,  and  the  monotypic  Slangeria  are 
African.  This  represents  a  peculiarly  balanced 
distribution.  No  genus  is  common  to  both  the 
Orient  and  Ocddeni.  Mexico,  Africa  and  Aus- 
are  the  main  centres  of  present  day 
;  .  and  while  Cycas  is  the  only  eastern 
;o  the-  northern,  Zamia  is  the 
I  known  to  extend  into  the 
There  is,  however,  no 
.  _.  ;  species  are  now  under- 
going restriction.  The  eastern  Andine  base  is 
the  portion  of  the  cycad  habitat  least  known. 

Fossil  Cycadaceae. — As  in  the  case  of  vari- 
ous unique  types  in  the  existing  flora,  the  pres- 
ent isolation  of  the  cycads  is  connected  with  a 
past  history  of  ereat  extent.  The  living  forms 
are  only  two  lateral  branches  of  a  varied 
cycadalean  group.  The  CycadcK  are  ancient, 
characteristic  leaves  of  the  Cycas  type  having 
already  been  present  in  the  &ri)onif crow's 
limestone.  Undoubted  petrified  Cycas  seeds 
occur  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Vancouver  Island. 
"The  Zamije  were  already  present  in  the  Jurassic. 
But  they  are  always  scantily  present. 
'  Modem    loolnng  cycads    appear   to   occur   as 
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je. —  The  record  of  the  dis- 
covery and  segregation  oi  this  extinct  group 
from  the  cycads  proper  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  palaeontologic  re- 
search. The  cycad,  or  more  exactly  spctaldng, 
the  cycadopt^aa  type  of  foliage,  characteriies 
the  vegetation  of  mid-veologic  time.  Of  ail 
fossil  plants  yielded  by  the  Mesoioic  rocks,  over 
30  per  cent  are  cycadalean.  So  universally  and 
in  such  variety  of  species  do  the  leaf  iny»rtnts 
occur  that  the  Mesozoic  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  *age  of  cycads."  But  the  actual  proportion 
of  cycad  and  cycad-like  plants  in  the  Mesozoic 
floras  can  only  be  surmised.  The  recovered 
record  consists  largely  in  xeniphyllous,  low- 
land or  swamp  tsTWS,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  whether  there  was  a  distinct  crna- 
deous  element  in  the  contemporaneous  upland 
and  plateau  vegetation ;  although  it  is  probable 
that  there  was,  and  there  is  evidence  that  both 
cycads  and  cycadeoids  were  notable  constitu- 
ents in  the  Mesoaoic  vegetation  of  .the  Arctic 
areas.  Probably  the  species  ran  into  the  thou- 
sands. At  any  rat^  the  dominance  of  cycadeous 
plaMs  in  the  fossil  fkiras  preceding  the  advent 
of  recognizable  angiosperms  in  the  lower  Cre- 
taceous has  long  been  regarded  as  a  fact  of 
deCTj  evolutionary  interest;  though  it  is  only 
within  the  past  25  vears  that  much  headway 
has  been  made  iA  tne  study  of  the  extensive 
fossil  material  at  hand.  Previously  the  knowt- 
elge  of  the  fossil  cycads  rested  mainly  on  such 
facts  as  could  be  gleaned  from  the  stud^  of 
dissociated  leaves  and  occasional  stem  imprints. 
The  few  petrified  forms  more  accurately  studied 
had  not  resulted  in  reJtoradons,  and  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  extinct  tyi)e9  were 
closely  allied  to  modern  forms.  The  names  of 
the  leaf  genera,  Zamiles,  Qtoaamttes,  Cycadites, 
Stangerites,  etc.,  etc,,  indicate  this  supposed 
aflinuy.  But  it  is  now  known  that  even  the 
xerophyllous  types,  which  art;  the  more  readUy 
conserved  because  of  form  and  habitat,  often 
bore,  despite  theiP  strictly  cycad-like  leaves, 
flowers  and  fraits  very  unlike  the  oones  of 
existing  cycads.  (See  Fig.  8).  American  re- 
searches have  mainly  contributed  to  this  result 
Especially  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable 
silicified  trunks  of  the  Blade  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  has  given  to  the  cycadeoids  a  tran- 
scendent interest  from  both  the  palxontologic 
and  the  botanic  viewpoint  These  trunks  are 
not,  however,  unique  to  North  America.  They 
belong  mainly  to  the  genus  Cycadeoidea  and  the 
family  Cycadeoidese,  established  nearly  a  cen- 
tury since  by  the  English  geokjgist  Buckland 
Various  silicified  stems  with  a  heavy  annor  of 
leaf  bases  notably  simulating  the  recent  cycads 
•just   described  had  -been  entountered    in   the 
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so-called  •dirt  bed"  of  the  oolite  formation  of 
the  Isle  of  Portland.  This  lies  just  above  the 
limeslone  there  quarried.  As  the  black  earth  of 
the  "dirt  bed*  is  stripped  away,  the  cycadeoids, 
with  more  or  less  crushed  terminal  buds,  are 
encountered  quite  in  the  original  soil  in  which 
thg>  BTew.  The  stems  are  still  being  found  and 
have  Men  known  to  the  quarrymen  as  'crow's 
nests*  for  several  centunes,  Eoing  back  even 
lo  the  time  when  the  materials  for  die  construc- 
tion of  Saint  Paul's  of  London  were  quarried. 
Owing  partly  to  the  checked  type  of  conserva- 
tion, the  Buckland  specimens  received  little 
further  study,  and  it  was  not  until  50  year? 
later  that  William  Carruthers  described  an 
Isle  of  Wight   trunk  bearing  ovulate  cones. 


bearing  conserved  crowns  of  young  leaves  and 
the  flower  buds  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
In  one  instance,  that  of  the  moiiocarpic  Cyctf- 
deoidca  Darloni,  perhaps  the  most  remarl^ble 
■fossil  idant  ever  recovered,  fully  500  of  the 
mature  ovulate  cones  are  embedded  in  the 
armor.  Over  half  are  complete  and  show  the 
seeds  with  the  finely  conserved  dicotyledonous 
embryos.  For  a  full  account  consult  references, 
Wieland.  'American  Fossil  Cycads*  (Vol.  II). 
About  the  lower  Cretaceous  Black  Hills  rim 
and  in  the  Freeze  Out  Hills  upwards  of  1,000 
of  the  silicified  cycadeoid  trunks  have  been 
secured.  These  are  now  mainly  included  in  the 
collections  of  the  Stale  University  of  Iowa, 
Yale  University  and  the  United  Slates  National 
Museum.  The  Yale  collection  includes  a  unique 
series  of  branched  trunks  and  is  unrivalled  in 
extent  and  the  variety  of  types  included.  These 
specimens  have  permitted  the  preparation  of  a 
tmique  series  of  polished  surfaces  and  thin 
sections  from  which  alone  critical  study  is  pos- 
sible. These  great  accessions  of  new  material 
have  made  possible  a  redintegration  of  the 
actual  plant  type  represented  by  the  genus 
Cyeadeoidea,  now  probably  the  best  known  of 
all  extinct  plants.  Obviously  Cyeadeoidea  itself 
is  a  highly  specialized  form;  but  aside  from  its 
striking  features  it  possesses  an  extreme  interest 
as  affording  the  indispensable  structural  ke^  to 
the  study  of  the  cycadeoid  casts  and  imprints. 
Moreover,  the  wider  knowledge  of  this  pre- 
viously unknown  group  of  plants  for  the  first 
time  brings  within  the  ran^  of  scientific  dis- 
cussion the  origin  of  the  angiosperms.  Curiously 
enough  while  some  of  the  trunks  of  Cycadeot- 
dea  weigh  nearly  1,000  pounds,  certain  related 
forms  like  the  Wielandieila  of  Nathorst  had 
much  branched  stems  little  thicker  than  a  lead 
pencil.  (See  plate).  In  brief,  these  dissimilar 
but  related  forms  together  with  the  principal 
extinct  cycadaceous  plants  are  the  cycadeoids, 
classified  as  the  Bennettitacex.  It  is  next  in 
order  to  consider  Cyeadeoidea  as  the  key  to  the 
group. 

Organizatioa  of  Cyeadeoidea.— In  the 
Mesoioic  forests  in  whiui  they  grow,  the  ma- 
ture trunks  of  Cyeadeoidea,  with  their  foliage, 
woubl  have  appeared  to  a  beholder  to  diner 
little  from  modern  cycads.  Some  of  the  low 
branched   Dakotan   trunks  must   have  greatly 


Certain  Italian  speumens  had  yielded  incomplete 
results,  and  a  splendid  Galician  trunk  in  the 
Zwinger  Museum  at  Dresden,  discovered  as 
*arly  as  17S3,  remained  unstudied  Neither  did 
an  interesting  series  of  American  trunks  from 
the  *iron  ore*  beds  of  Maryland,  first  noted 
^out  I860,  receive  merited  attention.  In  fact, 
the  ovulate  cone  being  the  most  aberrant  cyca- 
deoid feature,  with  the  foliage  uncertain  the 
reUlLonship  to  the  cycad-leafed  plants  of  the 
Uesoioic  was  obscured  rather  than  cleared; 
»nd  so  the  subject  rested  until  the  attention  of 
American  palieontologists  was  directed  to  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  a  little  later 
to  the  Freeze  Out  Hills  of  Wyoming.  Begin- 
ning with  the  species  Cyeadeoidea  daeoUnsis 
(Macbnde  1893)  nearly  a  score  of  valid  species 
have  been  described  from  silicified  typ^,  often 


a|>pe'ared  to  the  eye.  Vegetatively, 
copious  fern-like  chaff  or  rnmentum 
borne  by  the  leaf  bases  forms  the  chief  outer 
peculiarity.  As  in  the  cycad  trunk,  the  diver- 
gence from  other  gymnospcrms  is  mainly  due  to 
the  retention  of  the  old  leaf  bases,  the  heavy 
imderlying  corticaL  parenchyma  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  relatively  enormous  medulla  or  pith. 
The  woody  cylinder  is  thus  relatively  reduced: 
it  is  also  of  somewhat  simple  structure  and 
usually  without  growth  rings.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  growdi 
rings  in  some  of  the  silicified  trunks,  with  de- 
velopment of  a  woody  cylinder  as  heavy  as  in 
Cordaites  and  a  correspondent  reduction  of 
both  the  medulla  and  cortical  region ;  it  being 
noteworthy  that  these  variant  features  are  par- 
alleled by  the  existing  Dion.  In  its  sim^eM 
form  the  woody  cylinder  of  the  Cycadeoids 
^and  n'cads)  consists  in  a  regularly  aligned  lat- 
tice of  anastomosing  collateral  bundles. 
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meshes  are  formed  by  the  leaf  gaps.  Each 
cylinder  bundle  is  divided  into  a  conspicuous 
xylem  and  phloem  r^on  separated  by  a  well- 
marked  cambium.  The  xylem  or  secondary 
wood  tracheids  are  interspersed  by  occanonu 


manner  as  in  the  fossil  forms,  where  the 
petiolar  bundles  are  more  simply  aligned.  Id 
eycads  the  petioles  have  a  prominent  median 
ndge  with  pinnule  insertion  m  two  lateral  fur- 
rows; but  most  fossil  forms  appear  to  have 


parenchyma  cells.  The  'medullary  rays'  are 
abundant,  deep  and  made  up  of  sheets  of  oblong 
to  squarish  cells,  often  two  cells  thick.  Next 
the  pith,  the  spiral  protoxylem  first  arises  as 
more  or  less  isolated  strands,  soon  merging  into 
the  main  body  of  scatariform  secondary  wood. 
While  the  scalariform  pits  of  the  mid-region  of 
the  triu:heid5  tend  to  break  up  into  a  radial 
circular  pitting  of  the  ArauearioxlyloH  type, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  nearly  all  the  species  the 
main  body  of  wood  is  characteristically  scalar- 
iform. Only  in  one  species  is  the  circular'pit- 
ting  found  to  form  a  tfiin  outer  lone  next  to  the 
cambium.  Essentially  this  same  variation  is 
found  in  the  wood  of  modern  cycads,  except 
that  in  the  latter  there  is  more  development  of 

Sitted  wood.  The  cycadeoids  thus  appear  to 
ave  been  a  primitive  scalariform  type,  while 
the  cj[cads  seem  to  advance  toward  a  pitted 
condition.  But  this  difference  is  partly  the 
result  of  post-Cretaceous  change.  In  both 
groups  the  [diloem  region  agrees  in  a  regular 
alternation  of  thin  and  thick  walled  elements. 
From  the  cylinder  meshes,  or  leaf  gaps,  arbe 
the  leaf  traces  which  are  single  and  pass  out 
directly  to  the  leaf  bases. 

The  leaves  of  the  cycadeoids  are  in  venation 
reminiscent  of  the  Cordaites.  As  in  that  group 
and  the  cycads  the  bundles  are  mesarch.  The 
inverted  omega  bundle  pattern  of  the  latter,  as 
MCa  in  the  transverse  petiolar  sections,  is  some- 
what unique  but  varies   in    mucb    the   sum 


oi  younfl  fronda,  with 
a  01  tbe  (ODCa  luute) 

had  a  more  or  less  pronounced  median  furrow, 
on  the  sides  of  which  the  jrinnules  were 
obliquely  inserted.  PrefoUatioD  of  the  fossil 
types  was  direct,  with  pinnule  prowth  some- 
what preceding  rachidal  elon^tion  as  in  the 
existing  Macroxamia  spirali.     See  Fig.  9. 

The  flowers  of  a  number  of  species  of  Cyca- 
deoidea  are  known  in  various  stages  of  growth 
from  initial  or  minute  forms  a  few  millimeters 
in  diameter  to  the  mature  ovidate  cones  or 
fruits.  All  the  strobili,  whatever  the  stage  of 
growth,  indicate  more  or  less  clearly  an  am- 
phisporangiate  condition;  but  there  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  for  both  bisexual  and  montecious 
species,  with  a  probability  that  certain  others 
were  dioctous.  Briefly,  the  flower  ts  a  short 
lateral  axillary  shoot,  always  invested  in  a 
husk  of  hairy  bracts  (ct,  figures  11-13).  At 
the  centre  is  an  immature  ovulate  cone,  envel- 
oped by  a  staminate  disc  The  buds  vary  from 
a  few  centimeters  long  by  a  half  centimeter  in 
diameter,  to  forms  5  to  10  centimeters  in  di- 
ameter. (Fig.  II).  The  marvelously  perfect 
silicification  of  the  flowers  is  due  to  the  pro- 
tected position  in  which  they  grew  packed  in 
amongst  the  old  leaf  bases ;  but  even  so,  the 
fossilization  of  such  delicate  organs  as  sta- 
mens and  pollen  must  be  regarded  as  fortui- 
tous. In  species  where  tbe  peduncles  elongated 
no  fruits  were  left  behind.  The  great  number 
of  fruits  borne  by  various  mature  trunks  is  a 
•triking  feature,  indicating  in  several  of   the 


jMcies  moaiokxvy,  or  frait  gnnvtb  for  a  fin- 
de  season  only,  followed  by  sterili^  and  death. 
The  stamens  are  as  in  the  far  more  reduced 
amj^sporangiate  flower  of  Tumboa,  united 
into  a  catnpanulate  disc,  hypogynoasly  in- 
serted. The  border  of  the  campanola  rises  to 
nearly  the  height  of  the  imToature  central  cone 
and  then  splits  into  discrete  sporophylla.  Each 
of  these  then  sends  up  two  win^-like  spurs  and 
at  the  same  time  the  rachidal  tips  turn  inward 
and  downward  along  the  surface  of  the  cone  — 
that  is,  the  component  fronds  of  the  flower- 


a  large  grain  of  wheat, 
_  les  rise  about  and  over- 
top this  seed,  so  that  their  expanded  ends  come 


he  la—  Section  through  petritieil  and  conn  of  Cycaiml- 
ita.  ^ ,  the  tninivene  Kction  ibowi  tbs  bnct  hoik  in 
■olid  blAck,  with  the  interior  mau  of  Ked  itemf  also  in 
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lute  mlUr  (i).  nttptadp  bearing  the  man  of  leed  item* 
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bud  are  of  deflexed  or  conduplicate  preflora- 
tion.  The  sporophyll  spurs  rise  closely  ap- 
pressed  each  to  each,  forming  instead  of  a 
rounded  summit  a  spired  dome  inside  the 
bract  husk.  The  outer  surface  is  toward  the 
apex  quite  tomentose.  Each  stamen  is  once 
pinnate  witii  the  pinnnles  reduced  and  bearing 
two  lateral  rows  of  pendent  bivalvate  synangia, 
varying  from  a  few  to  10  or  12  to  Ae  row. 
As  densely  packed  in  the  flower-bud,  the  syn- 
angia show  strong  apprvssion  faces  (Figs.  12, 
13),  but  are  of  essentially  the  same  structure 
as  in  the  existing  tree  ferns  of  the  genus 
Maratlia.  The  sporangia  in  two  facing  rows 
of  10  or  12  each  resting  in  the  synangial  valves 
are  often  filled  choke-full  of  well-conserved 
pollen.  The  grains  are  much  like  those  of  ex- 
isting cycads,  though  tending  to  reach  a  slight- 
ly larger  size.  It  is  noteworthy  that  some  of 
the  discs  arc  considerably  reduced  and  that  re- 
lated forms  of  the  Mexican  Liassic  have  a 
nearly  simple  campanula-  See  series  of  Figs. 
ll-K 

The  mature  ovulate  cone  (Fig.  10)  is  of  in- 
verted pear  shape  and  consists  in  a  flattened  to 
conical  receptacle,  bearing  a  closely  tnterlodced 
series  of  sterile  and  fertile  scales.  At  the  pe- 
ripherv  all  the  scales  are  sterile,  but  in  all  the 
central  parts  of  the  cone,  as  so  clearly  seen  in 
the  transverse  sections,  the  fertile  scales  are  so 
distributed  that  each  is  surrounded  by  some 
regular  number,  as  from  five  to  six,  or  five  to 
seven  of  the  more  flattened  infertile  scales. 
Each  mcgasporophyll  bears  a  single  erect  and 
terminal   seed,  generally  from  the  size  <A  a 


Fic.  11. —  Longitadinal  leetion  o{  unphiaporangiate 
biM  of  Cycadenidta   (mlddLe  figore).  with  tnr_ 
•ectiani  of  the  wne  cat  on  lenli  a,  h.    The  latter 
about  twioa  natural  ue.     See  text  alio  Pic,  12. 

to  surround  the  micropylar  tubes  in  a  series  of 
interlocking  rosettes.  The  seeds  are  radiosper- 
mic,  five  to  six  angled  like  those  of  Palgeozoic 
rather  than  Mesoioic  times,  exalbmninotia  c 
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nearly  so,  «nd  dicotyledonous.  The  testa  ii 
rather  reduced,  triple-layered  with  a  middle 
stone  one  or  two  cells  thick  and  non- vascular. 
These  are  the  only  known  fossil  dicotyledonous 
seeds,  but  the  embryos  are  conaerved  in  beautiful 
detail.  In  form  and  testal  structure,  including 
peculiarities  of  the  microp^lar  tube,  the  Cyca- 
deoidea  seed  presents  certain  striking  approxi- 


demarcation,  stands  tlie  related  and  far  greater 
group  of  dissociated  fossil  remains  conveniently 
termed  the  Williamsonian  Tribe.  This  tribe, 
taking  the  term  in  its  very  broadest  sense,  thin 
designates  that  dominant  and  varied  but  im- 
perfectly known  assemblage  of  Mesozoic  plants, 
to  which  the  silici£ed  cycadewds  afford  the 
structural  key.     These  arc,  too,  the  proan^O' 
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Obviously,  accessions  of  petriiied  forms  are 
few;  but  the  discovery  of  related  casts  and  im- 
prints is  only  "begun.  The  latter  are  in  a  sense 
the  more  important,  since  they  in  the  end  af' 
ford  the  chief  evidence  for  the  variety  and  ex- 
lent  of  extinct  cycadophytarf  vegetation.  The 
first  attempt  at  the  reconstitution  of  a  William- 
sonian 'C)^adeoid  was  that  of  Zamiles,  or,  as 
now  called,  iVilliamjoHta  gigas,  by  the  Eng- 
lish pal^obotanist,  W.  C.  \Villiamson  (1870). 
But  bis  conclusions,  based  on  the  casts  and 
imprints  of  stems,  leaves  and  fruits*  from  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  failed  to  convince  contempo- 
rary botanists.  With  Cycadeoidra  understood, 
it  IS  found,  however,  that  the  Williamson  res- 
toration only  lacked  completeness.  By  far  the 
best-known  member  'of  the  Williamsonian 
tribe  is  the  Wielandiella  from  the  Rhatic  of 
Sweden,  as  skilfully  studied  and  restored  by 
A.  G.  Nathorst,  and  shown  in  the  plate.  This 
plant  had  a  much  branched,  scandent  or  de- 
cumbent habit  and  bore  very  small  perfect 
flowers  with  reduced  discs.  Because  of  great 
age  and  plastic  features  Wielandiella  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  cycadeoid;  but 
unfortunately  the  stem  structure  remains  un- 
known. The  Pteropkyllum  Fayoti  of  the 
French  Carboniferous  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
handsomest  of  the  leaf  forms;  while  the  In- 
dian (and  cosmopolitan)  Dictyoaamttes  had 
the  significant  feature  of  net-venation.  The 
Williamsonians  leave  behind  approximately  the 
record  of  emergence  and  exlmction  indicated 
in  the  appended  table.  In  order  to  keep  the 
form  simple  (and  more  nearly  comecl),  vari- 
ous lypes  doubtless  related,  such  for  instance 
as  the  Carboniferous  to  Permian  PlagiotaiH- 
ilet,  are  omitted. 


mations  lo  the  seeds  of  Gnetum  gnemon  and  G. 
africanum,  as  proved  by  Emily  M.  Bernidge 
and  Mrs.  Thoday. 

The  Williamaonian  Tribe.— The  boundaries 
of  fossil  groups  arc  always  obscure,  or  at  least 
inferential.  They  change  as  discovery  pro- 
ceeds; but  they  are  never  settled.  So,  coexist- 
ent with  the  Cycadeoittea,  and  without  sharp 
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As  far  as  fossil  preservation  goes,  Pter- 
ophyllum  and  Zamitet  are  the  representative 
ancient  lines,  with  Sphcnozamites  as  a  relative 
merely  characterised  by  oddity  of  leaf  form. 
And  these  old  lines  pass  on  to  add  their  quota 
to  the  great  Williamsonian  group  of  the  Rhieiic. 
the  period  of  most  rapid  evotntioii.    Culmina- 
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dan  occurs  in  the  lower  Jura;  wlule  extinction 
begins  in  the  middle  Jnr&  and  progresses  stead- 
ily to  the  upper  Cretaceous,  where  the  Cyca- 
deoideas  also  find  their  final  representation  in 
both  Europe  and  America.* 

Cjrcideoid  Relatieiuhips.—  In  comparing 
the  stem  and  leaf  structure  of  cycads  and  cyca- 
deoids  it  is  seen  that  the  distinct  differences 
generally  have  the  nature  of  singularities  ac- 
centuated by  separation  in  time.  The  existing 
(7cads  go  to  the  Jurassic.  Then,  doubtless, 
they  still  retained  their  ramentum  and  various 
older  features.  The  main  gap  is  due  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  sporophylls  into  cones  in  the 
cycads,  into  flowers  in  Uie  cycadeoids;  and  that 
this  severance  did  not  occur  later  than  the  Per- 
mian is  an  inference  resting  not  merely  on  the 
general  evidence,  but  on  the  cognate  fact  that 
the  coniferous  types  also  underwent  much 
similar  change  in  that  age.    The  fossil  trunks 


Pia.  13.—  CyfBitoiimiaajltiuii    MMbnde. 
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differ  from  the  modem  in  four  lesser,  although 
distinct  features,  either  of  which  affords  a  basis 
of  separation.  Firstly,  in  the  cycadeoids  the 
single  heavy  leaf  trace  of  horse-shoe  section 
arises  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  leaf  gap  and 
passes  directly  out  to  the  leaf  base,  while  in 
the  cycads  the  trace  is  double.  In  thetn,  the 
two  strands  sometimes  nearly  girdle  the  trunk, 
although  such  girdle  leaf  traces  are  less  in  evi- 
dence   in     Zamia    and    Slangeria.       Secondly, 
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thAn  ia  the  cue  of  imdeni  reptile*,  where  the  myolotry 
alwan  fenownt  partly  doubtJo!.  and  the  mode  of  repro- 
doctloa  wholly  ohKon. 
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while  these  'girdle  traces"  maj;  have  a  concen- 
tric structure,  the  only  cycadeoid  cortical  traces 
which  are  concentric  pertain  to  peduncles. 
Thirdly,  there  are  sometimes  found  in  the  cycad 
pith  vascular  cone  domes  due  to  the  nearly  or 


Pic.  14.  —  Vistn  of  the  BsiphispatsaBuI 
CycoAtoiita  eolastalis.     Partly  diogn 
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incipiently  termmal  position  of  the  enormous 
cones.  As  the  vegetative  axis  reasserts  itself 
the  peduncle  bundle  strands  and  cylinder  are 
grown  round  by  the  main  woody  cylinder.  No 
parallel  can  arise  in  the  cycadeoids,  where  the 
peduncles  are  all  lateral,  as  indeed  they  are  in 
most  cycads.  Fourthly,  peduncular  centrifugal 
wood,  the  remnant  of  the  old  cryptogamic 
wood,  and  still  present  in  some  modern  cycads, 
is  entirely  lost  in  the  cycadeoids,  notwithstand- 
ing their  greater  age.  In  fructification  the  cy- 
cads and  cycadeoids  at  first  sight  appear  utterly 
dissimilar.  But  on  closer  consideration  im- 
portant reciprocal  relationships  appear.  There 
IS  an  Indian  form  su^^esting  a  staminate 
whorl,   rather  than   a   disc;   while  there   is   no 

Juestion  of  the  strobilar  nature  of  the  ovulate 
ruit,'  whether  to  be  regarded  as  a  cone,  or  as 
an  inflorescence  made  up  of  secondary  axes 
of  sterile  scales  clustered  about  a  central  seed 
stem,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Pan- 
danus  cone.  Furthermore,  diffuse  strobilar 
types,  or  those  with  more  leafy  spQrophylls,_  are 
in  evidence  in  Mesozoic  times  in  both  conifer- 
ous and  other  gymnospermous  types.  Also,  it 
appears  that  in  gymnosperms  there  are  dis- 
tinct gradations  from  carpellary  leaves  to  cone 
scales,  and  that  there  is  no  impassable  hiatus 
between  cones,  whorls  of  fertile  leaves  and 
disc!.  In  cycads  the  microsporophylls  are  re- 
duced to  cone -scales,  while  the  magasporo- 
phylls  are  in  the  carpellary  stage.  In  the  cyca- 
deoids exactly  the  opposite,  or  complementary 
course  of  change  went  on ;  the  seed  is  simple 
stalked  (as  in  Araucaria),  and  the  microsporo- 
fdiyll  is  frond-like.  It  has,  too,  that  curious 
eared  feature,  which  also  a^ears  primitively 
significant  Just  as  in  various  cycad  cones 
both  types  of  sporophylls  have  an  eared  or 
diceratoid  character,  so  in  the  Cycadeoidea 
microsporophyll  the  same  feature  recurs;  and 
the  further  fact  is  there  learned  for  the  drst 
time  that  the  position  or  insertion  of  the  spore 
in  the  so-called  dorsal  or  ventral  position  may 
depend  on  the  mode  of  prefloration  and  reduc- 
tion. Thus,  owing  solely  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  sporc^hylh  of  Cycadeoidea  are  or- 
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^nized  into  a  *sc,  the  synangia  reach  inser- 
tion on  the  superior  surface,  although  of  cer- 
tain derivation  from  pendent  Marattioid  types. 
And  this  evidence  bears  directly  on  the  origin 
of  the  ovuliferoas  scale  of  conifers.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  reduction  of  an  eared  mega- 

dcflexed,  must  lead  to  a 

tale  simulating  that  of 

i^lnally,  in  the  article  on 

ited  out  that  a   certain 

iea-  exists.     Aside  from 

1st    be    considered    the 

■  Hie  floral  parallel  seer. 

d  the  seeds  of  Gnetum. 

nt  is  the  fact  that  with 

icalarifonn  pits  and  loss 
vessels  could  arise,  and 

:rease  and  the  develop- 

C,   essentially   dicotylcd- 

ts    like    those    seen    in 
Trochodendroti  would 

1  conjunction  with  the 
that  of  Liriodendron 
and  odier  Magnoliaces,  there  is  indicated  a 
possible,  if  not  even  a  probable,  mode  of  an- 
giosperm  derivation.  Narrow  indeed  must 
have  been  the  gap  between  upland  and  espe- 
cially boreal  cycadeoids  and  the  -true  precursor 
or  pro-angiosperms  in  early  Mesoxoic  limes. 
The  only  alternative  hypothesis  to  angiosperm 
derivation  from  within  or  near  to  the  cycadeoid 
slock,  is  a  far-reaching  homoplasy  and  paral- 
lelism continuing  throughout  all  post-Palxoioic 
time.    See  Cvcadophvta;  Paleobotany. 

BibliogrBphy. —  The  record  of  discovery 
and  investi^lion  of  the  Cy;cadales,  existing . 
and  fossil,  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  scien- 
tific writings  of  Buckland,  von  Mohl,  Solms- 
Miguel,  Lignier,  Zeiller,  Fliche,  Nalhorst, 
Scott;  WoTsdell,  Slopes,  Seward.  Ilceno,  Web- 
ber, Ward,  Chamberlain  and  Wieland  The 
titles  are  given  with  essential  completeness  in 
the  biblio|[raphy  appended  to  Wieland's  *Amer- 
ican  Fossil  Cycaas'  ((^megie  Institution  of 
Washington  Publication  No.  34,  Vol  I,  1906; 
Vol.  II,  1916).  For  a  still  more  recent  account 
consult  Seward's  <Fos»il  Plants*  (Vol  III,  Gnowt*  .«di») 
Cambridge,  England.  1917). 

G.  R.  Wieland, 

Yale  UnivertUy.  n.  hi 

CYCADOFILICES.  See  PrEtiDOSPEBUA. 
CYCADOPHYTA,  a  term  of  convenience 
for  all  cycad-leafed  plants,  introduced  by  A.  G.  PuicrculaoiiUccii 
Nathorst.  The  great  majority  of  such  plants  are  (P«riiJT("dooiii«) 
extinct  and  of  unknown  fructification,  but  so  far 
as  discovered  they  are  naked  seeded  or  gymno- 
spermons.  The  apposed  gymno  sperm  ^roup 
Coniferophyta  is  now  also  used  for  the  hving 
and  fossil  plants  with  foliage  like  that  of  pines, 
araucarias,  etc.  See  Cycadales;  Palkobotamy. 
Perforce  any  group  of  plants  mainly  fossil 
is  homogeneous  or  natural  only  with  respect 
to  its  foliage,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  extinct  AnooTadeoMM™ 
forms  being  seldom  determinaWe  with  certainty.  (hSuwoSSi^ 
The  Cycadophytes  thus  include  frond  types  ex- 
tending from  (hose  with  pinnules  like  the  exist- 
ing Zamia  IVailisii  a  foot  and  a  half  long  by 
a  foot  in  breadth  to  very  narrow  linear  forms. 
The  double  bifurcate  condition  in  Cycas  Micho- 
litrii  suggests  easy  transition  toward  Ginkgo 
(q.v,).  There  may  be  a  single  midrib  as  in 
Cycas,  but  the  appearaiKe  is  often  very  fem- 


like  with  parallel  to  dichotomous  lateral  veins. 
Venation  is  mftinly  dichotomons,  with  easy 
transition  into  typical  netted  venation  such  as 
that  of  the  Jurassic  Didyotatnites.  An  inter- 
esting intermediate  form,  cosmopolitan  in  the 
later  Mesozoic,  is  the  goius  Ctenii.  As  now 
used,  the  Cycadophyta  are  not  restricted  to  the 
pinnate,  or  even  bi-pinnate  fronds  like  Bowtnia 
of  the  Malaysian  regioa  Many  of  the  species 
had  simple  blades  sparsely  inserted  on  slender 
stems  after  the  manner  of  dicotyls.  Such  may 
be  arbitrarily  included  because  their  relatioQ- 
ship  to  forms  with  decided  cycad  foliage  has 
been  proved  (See  description  of  Cycaaeoidia 
and  ivielandielfa  in  Cycadales>.  Theoretically 
the  Cycadophytan  blade  of  the  Slangeriles, 
or  the  Taenia  pleris  type,  must  approach 
primitive  dicotyl  blades  like  those  of  the  early 
Magnolias  (Liriodendropsis).  In  the  latter 
there  is  gradual  increase  in  size  of  the  sparsely 
set  parallel  veins  with  gradual  invasion  of 
the  finer  marginal  net.  That  is,  the  actiul 
vein  bulk  remains  much  the  same,  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  veins  as  a  supporting  frame- 
work is  different  and  stronger  —  meeting  the 
needs  of  varied  environments  and  of  lofty 
trees  growing  in  the  open. 

A  fairly  seardiing,  though  necessarily  alter- 
native classification  of  the  Cycadophyta  taken 
as  a  vast  complex  of  forms  extenfUng  back  to 
the  Carboniferous  Age,  and  constantly  being 
added  to  in  the  course  of  paleoniologic  dis- 
covery, is  the  following: 

I.  Cycadalu  (Ctchm) 


,  FteudocycM 

PmdoarcaileK  I  Crceditei' 
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CYCAD8.  See  Ctcadales. 
CYCLADES,  slk1*-dei,  or  KYKLADES. 
the  andent  and  likewise  the  modern  name 
(riven  to  the  principal  group  of  islands  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  now  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  and  formed  into  a  separate 
province.  The  largest  islands  of  the  group  are 
Andros,  Paros,  Myconus,  Tenos,  Naxos,  Melos 
and  Thera  or  Santorin,  They  are  situated  be- 
tween lat  36'  and  38'  N.  and  long.  24°  and 
26°  SO*  E.  They  are  generally  mountainous 
and  evidently  of  volcanic  formation.  They 
produce  southern  fruits  and  targe  quantities  ot 
marble,  limestone,  slate,  gneiss,  marble  and 
eruptive  rocks.  Wine,  brandy,  hides  and  to- 
bacco are  exported.  HemtDpofis  is  the  princi- 
pal trade  centre  and  capital  Pop.  about  130,- 
37& 

CYCLAMEN,  sikl^-men,  a  genus  of  per- 
ennial bert»  of  the  natural  order  Primulaeea. 
There  are  about  a  doien  specie*,  mostly  na- 
tives of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  characteriicd  by  flattish  tunup-hke 
tubws  or  corms,  long-stemmed,  more  or  less 
rounded  or  heart-shaped  leaves  and  solitary, 
single  flowers  with  refleiced  petals  of  great 
range  of  color.  The  best-known  species  grvym 
in  America  is  C  lalifoliuM,  popularly  known 
as  C.  persicttm.  It  has  produced  a  very  larflp 
number  of  horticultural  varieties,  including 
some  double  forms,  and  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  window  gardening  plant,  because  of 
the  profusion  of  its  blossmns  during  many 
months  and  also  because  of  the  simplicity  of 
its  culture.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  earlv  win- 
ter and  kc^t  steadily  growing  until  the  follow- 
ing winter,  when  they  should  commence  to 
blossom ;  that  is,  in  from  12  to  15  months.  The 
roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  up  Uke  other 
bulb  roots.  The  plants  do  not  stand  the  heat 
ot  American  summers  and  are  therefore  less 
popular  as  garden  flowers  than  in  Europe.  The 
name  sow-bread  is  sometimes  given  to  the  spe- 
cies chiefly  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause swine  are  fond  of  the  acrid  tubers.  Tlie 
root  is  a  drastic  cathartic  and  is  occasionally 
used  in  medidne. 

CYCLE  {Gr.  k(:Oj>s,  Lai.  cycUts,  a  drcle) 
is  used  for  every  uniformly  returning  succes- 
sion of  the  same  events.  On  such  successions 
or  cycles  of  years  rests  all  chronolon",  particu- 
larly the  calendar.  A  period  of  &  years  is 
called  a  solar  cycle  and  serves  to  show  the  day 
of  the  week  falling  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  every  year.  The  limar  cycle  is  a  period  of 
19  years,  after  which  (he  new  moon  falls  again 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month.  Besides  these 
two  cycles,  which  are  indispensable  fpr  the  cal- 
culations of  the  calendar,  there  are  some  others, 
several  of  them  known  by  the  names  of  periods. 
In  China  a  cycle  covers  a  period  of  60  years; 
bence  the  poet,  Moore,  may  have  had  in  mind 
a  definite  length  of  time  when  he  used  the  ex- 
pression, *A  cycle  of  Cathay.* 

CYCLE.  See  Internal  Combostiok  En- 
gine. 

CYCLOID,  the  cnrrc  traced  by  any  givra 
point  in  the  drcumference  of  a  dtde  which  is 
rolled  in  its  own  plane  upon  a  strai^t  line, 
The  rolling  cirde  is  called  the  ^nerating  drde 
and  the  daosen  point  the  tracing  point  Hie 
str^gfat  line  is  <»lted  the  base  of  the  cydoi4 


and  the  two  points  on  the  base  where  the  curve 
begins  and  ends  are  the  cusps.  The  cydoid  is 
commonly  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  wagon- 
wheel  moving  along  a  perfectly  smooth  road 


Fk  I. — ABC,  the  moloLd  tiMBdljythB  point  Brfthttn- 

pc^B  >t  iu  euUra,  tha  vvtm.    Tha  luM  BE  u  tba 
taogaat  of  tha  cydoid  Lt  i(a  vartai. 

Each  point  in  the  outer  drcumference  ot  the 
tire  o£  die  wheel  descitiies  a  cycloid  during  Us 
transit  from  contact  with  the  road  at  one  point 
(or  cusp)  to  the  positiwi  where  it  is  agaui  in 
contact  with  the  road.  The  base  of  the  cycloid 
is  obviously  equal  to  the  drcumference  of  the 
generating  drcle  as  it  is  measured  oil  there- 
with. TTie  length  of  the  cydoid  curve  is  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  generating  drde.  The 
area  ioduded  between  the  cydoid  and  its  baso 
is  three  times  the  area  of  its  generating  drde. 
If  the  cydoid  be  inverted,  so  that  its  concave 
side  is  uppermost,  a  ball  under  the  impulse  of 
gravity  alone,  rolling  down  the  curve  from  any 
point  m  the  curve,  will  reach  the  lowest  poinL 
or  vertex.  In  the  same  time  that  it  would  if 
started  at  any  other  point  in  the  curve.  For 
this  reason  the  cycloid  is  called  die  isochronal 
or  isochronous  curve.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
curve  of  swiftest  descent,  because  the  rolling 
ball  will  reach  the  vertex  in  less  time  by  fol- 
lowing the  cydoid  than  if  it  moved  along  any 
other  path,  even  a  strai^t  line.  The  involute 
of  a  semi-cydoid,  starting  from  the  vertex,  is 
a  similar  cycloid  (Fig.  2).    This  fact  coupled 
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with  the  isochronal  charaaer  of  the  curve,  led 
the  horologists  to  adapt  die  cydoid  to  the 
dock,  aiming  hy  means  of  a  pendulum  swinging 
always  in  the  same  time,  no  matter  what  the 
length  of  the  arc,  to  gain  a  timekeepii«  device 
that  would  not  vary.  The  plan  failed  throuf^ 
unavoidable  friction.  The  curve  of  Ac  cydoid 
is  now  chiefly  of  use  in  the  arts  in  the  shaping 
of  the  teeth  of  cog-wheels,  the  cycloid  exhibit- 
ing less  friction  than  any  other  form. 

Several   other  curves  are  usually  grouped 
with  the  cydoid  as  if  rebted  to  it    Conuruc- 
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tively  they  ar^  madiemadcally  they  are  not 
The  epicycloid  is  the  curve  traced  by  a  point  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  is  rolled 
around  on  the  outer  side  of  a  fixed  drcle.  The 
hypocycloid  is  the  curve  traced  by  a  point  in 
•the  circumference  of  a  drde  roliinp  around 
on  the  inner  side  of  a  fixed  curve.  It  is  evident 
diat  the  functions  of  these  two  curves  ca.nnot 
resemble  or  bear  any  relation  to  those  of  the 
cycloid.  The  curves  known  as  ■trochoids*  are 
more  nearly  related,  as  they  are  assumed  to  be 
generated  by  points  connected  with  the  generat- 
ing circle  of  the  cydoid.  The  prolate  trochoid 
is  traced  by  a  point  in  a  radius  of  the  generating 
drcle  of  the  cycloid  The  curtate  trochoid  Is 
traced  by  a  point  outside  of  the  generating 
drcle  supposed  to  he  on  one  of  the  radii 
extended.  (See  Epicycloid  ;  Hypocycloid  ; 
Tbochoio).  Consult  Proctor,  R.  A.,  'Treatise  on 
the  Cycloid,  and  All  Forms  of  Cydioida!  Curves' 
(London  1878). 

CYCLOID  FISHES,  an  order  of  fishes, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Agassiz,  hav- 
ing smooth,  round  or  oval  scales,  as  the  salmon 
and  herring.  The  scales  are  formed  of  con- 
centric layers,  not  covered  with  enamel  and  not 
spinous  on  the  margins;  they  are  generally  fm- 
bricaled,  but  are  sometimes  placed  side  by  side 
without  overlapping.  It  corresponds  roughly  to 
the  modem  Pnysostomi,  consisting  .of  mose 
fishes  which  retain  the  duct  from  the  air-bladder 
to  the  cesophagus. 

CYCLOMETER,  an  invention  for  measur- 
ing and  recording  the  distance  traveled  by 
wneded  vehides,  extensively  used  in  cycling. 
Its  most  important  application  is  in  railroading. 
The  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  wheels  of 
a  car,  and  by  recording  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions tdls  on  a  sheet  of  paper  inside  the  car  the 
number  of  miles  traveled.  It  is  purely  auto- 
matic, and  io  addition,  by  an  attachment  of 
extreme  beauty  and  ingenuity,  every  inectuality 
in  the  road-bed  of  a  railroad  is  detected  and 
located    . 

CYCLONE  (Gr.  'whirling,'  "revolving"),  a 
term  originally  applied  to  the  violent  rotatory 
tempests  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
called  in  the  West  Indies  hurricanes ;  in  Senegal, 
tomadoesj  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  trovados; 
in  the  Chmese  Sea,  typhoons;  and  on  the  west 
coast'  of  Central  America,  papagallos.  The 
diameter  of  rotation  of  such  storms  is  from 
200  to  300  miles  and  sometimes  exceeds  500, 
and  the  velodty  of  the  wind,  according  to 
Htimhotdt,  is  sometimes  as  much  as  from  200 
to  300  miles  an  hour.  The  centre  of  the  storm 
often  advances  30  miles  an  hour.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  rotatory  course  of  winds  even 
at  a  distance  from  the  tropics  the  term  i^rdone 
has,  however,  been'  applied  to  any  system  of 
winds  blowing  round  a  centre  of  low  pressure, 
and  a  cyclone  is  distinguished  from  an  anti- 
(ydone,  which  is  a  system  of  winds  with  a 
centre  of  high  pressure.  These  two  systems  are 
always  in  proximity  lo  each  other,  though  thdr 
centres  m^  be,  and  usually  are,  vetv  wide  apart. 
In  the  cydone  there  is  a  gradual  rise  of 
barometric  pressure  from  the  centre  to  the 
drcumfercnce,  in  the  anti-cyclone  a  gradual  fall; 
in  consequence  of  this  the  tendency  of  the  winds  in 
a  cyclone  is  toward  the  centre,  in  an  anti-cydone 
it  is  from  the  centre ;  a  cyclonic  system  travels 
in  a  certain  direction  from  the  region  where  h 


ori^Viates  till  it  is  dissipated  or  destrqyed;  an 
anti-qrdotiic  tystem  generally  remains  in  the 
region  where  it  is  formed,  its  centre  only  shift' 
ing  about  within  comparatively  narrow  limits; 
the  isobaric  lines  of  a  cj-done,  especially  near 
the  centre,  are  almost  drcular,  those  of  the 
anti-cyclone  extremely  irregular,  and  the  at- 
mospheric gradient  (that  is,  the  rate  of  increase 
or  decrease  of  pressure)  is  usually  greater  tn 
the  former  than  irt  the  latter.  While  the  general 
tendeticy  of  cyclonic  winds  is  toward  the  centre 
of  the  cyclone,  thdr  actual  course  is  not  directly 
toward  that  space,  but  spirally  round  it,  the 
lines  of  rotation  being  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  isobaric  curves.  The  direction  of  rota- 
tion is  stated  m  '^uys-B allot' s  Law  of  the 
Winds,'  which  in  one  of  its  forms  is:  'Stand 
with  your  back  to  the  wind,  and  the  barometer 
is  lower,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  your 
left  hand  than  on  your  right;  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  on  your  right  hand  than  on  your 
left"  This  is  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
frhich  has  a  greater  linear  vdodty  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  poles,  so  that  the  centrifu- 
gal flow  of  dense,  dry  air  to  the  equator  has  a 
westward  motion,  while  the  northward  flow  of 
li^t,  moist  air  is  deflected  to  the  east.  There 
are  in^ortant  differences  in  the  weather  accom- 
paiq4ng  cyclones  and  anti-cyclones,  but  diese 
are  so  muck  modified  by  local  drcumstances 
diat  it  is  impossible  to  enter  ujmn  diem  here. 
Almost  the  only  general  observation  that  can  be 
made  on  this  head  is  that  the  air  in  a  region 
over  which  an  anti-cydone  hovers,  especially 
near  the  centre,  is  very  dry,  and  either  dear  or 
almost  free  from  clouds.  The  great  cvdonic 
area  of  die  United  States  is  the  central  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  notably  in  Kansas.  Cyclones  are 
less  coaunon  apparently  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  and  less  violent,  but  occur  with  some 
frequency  as  far  east  as  the  Alleghanies.  See 
METsotOLOGr. 

CYCLOPiSDIA.    See  ENcydOP^cniA. 

CYCLOPEAN  WORKS,  in  aadent  ardii- 
tectnre,  masonry  constructed  with  latge  hlocks 
of  stone  unhewn  and  uncemented,  said  to  be  the 
works  of  a  fabulous  race  of  giants,  the  Cydapes 
(q.v.).  Some  of  these  wonts  were  the  walls 
of  Argos,  Tiryns  and  MycerK.  Similar  walls 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
Italy  and  Sidly,  at  Persepolis  and  elsewhere  in 
Asia,  and  at  Cuico,  Peru.  The  earUest  form 
consists  of  huge  piles  of  rock,  irregularly  hewn, 
the  spaces  filled  up  with  smaller  stones.  Later, 
the  stones  were  hewn  to  fit  one  another,  and 
polygonal  masonry  devdoped  Consult  Pedt- 
Radel,  'Recherches  sur  les  monuments  cyclo- 
piens'  (Paris  1841);  Middleton,  'Gredan  Re- 
mains in  Italy'   (London  1812). 

CYCLOPES,  srklo-pez,  a  race  of  giants  in 
the  mythology  of  Greece.  The  earlier  mythol- 
ogy of  Hesiod  makes  them  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth).  They  belonged  to 
the  Titans,  were  three  m  nunuier —  Argcs, 
Steropes  and  Brontes  —  and  had  only  one  eye, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead.  They 
were  cast  into  Tartarus  by  thdr  father,  and 
again  by  Cronus,  but  being  released  by  Zeus 
provided  him  with  thunderbolts,  and  became  his 
ministers.  They  were  stain  by  Apollo  for  hav- 
ing furnished  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  to  kill 
Asclepius,  Wholly  different  from  these  are  the 
sons  of  Neptwie,  of  whom  Polyi^emns  (q.v.) 
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was  the  diief.  Th^  are  described  iit  th« 
<Odyssry>  (ix,  106  el  seq.)  as.  uncouth,  one- 
tyed  eJAnts,  supporting  themselves  by  the  breed- 
bg  of  cattle.  According  to  Homer  they  resided 
on  the  west  wde  of  Sicily.  A  later  tradition 
describes  the  Cydopes  as  the  servants  and  as- 
sistants of  Hephaiatus  (Vulcan),  engaged  in 
making  the  armoi'  and  metal  ornaments  for  ^ods 
and  heroes.  The  name  Cyclopes  is  also  given 
to  a  Tbracian  tribe  of  giants,  who  according 
to  tradition  built  the  stone  works  known  as 
Cyclopean  (q.T.).  They  were  named  from  their 
long,  Cyclops. 

CYCLOPS,  sndfips,  a  genus  of  small  fresh- 
water crustaceans,  type  of  a  family,  Cydopida. 


fleas.*  Various  species 
swimmers  in  fresh-water  pools  or  slow-flowing 
brooks,  and  a  few  forms  have  been  recorded 
from  the  sea.  The  bead-region  is  not  distinct 
from  the  first  ring  of  the  thorax;  there  b  a 
pear-shaped  segmented  body  and  a  long  ab- 
domen ;  both  pairs  of  aatennx  are  Xatig,  and  in 
the  male  the  anterior  pair  form  claspers.  There 
is  no  heart,  the  fifth  pair  of  limbs  is  rudimentary 
and  the  second  anteonx  are  without  an  ex- 
opodite.  The  average  length  o£  the  commonest 
species  is  from  two  to  three  millimeters ;  the 
males  are  generallv  smaller  than  the  females. 
A  vcry_  marked  feature,  to  which  the  'name  ■ 
refers,  is  the  single  medium  eye,  usually  bright 
crimson  and  sparkling  like  a  gem ;  and  not  less 
noticeable  are  the  two  large  egg-bags  carried 
by  the  females.  They  eat  both  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  are  very  prolific 

CYCLORAMA,  a  painted  conspectus  of  a 
scene  arranged  in  a  circular  room,  eo  as  to 
afford  the  eye  a  single  comprehensive  view, 
Battles  have  been  thus  presented  in  the  Umted 
States  in  the  fonu  of  circular  panoramas,  as 
that  of  Gettysburg.    See  Panoiaua. 

CYCLOSTOMI.  sl-klfis'to-m6  (Gr.  "round-, 
mouthed*),  one  of  the  five  primary  divisions 
or  classes  of  the  craidate  Vertebrata,  also  called 
Agnatha,  Uartipobrattchii,  etc  Excluding  the 
doubtful  extinct  ostracoderms,  the  cydostomes 
have  an  imperfect,  embryonic  brain  cgise,  no 
lower  jaw,  no  paired  limbs  or  dieir  supporting 

S'rdles,  no  ribs  and  no  scales.  Thw  ha:ve  a 
rge  number  of  gill  pouches,  which  have  a 
skeleton  not  homologous  with  that  of  the  true 
fishes.  The  nostril  is  smgte,  and  the  rudimenta' 
of  the  [Hneal  and  parietal  eyas  are  remarkably 
perfect  There  is  no  trace  of  a  swim-bladder. 
The  mouth  is  armed  with  a  peculiar  rasping 
apparatus.  The  skeleton  is  purely  cartilaginous 
and  the  notochord  persists  in  living  forms. 
There  are  many  remarkable  structural  spedal- 
izaiions  in  the  representatives  of  the  three  or 
four  subdivisions,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Kving  forms  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  they 
are  survivals  of  a  once  extensive  group  of  fish- 
Wte  animals ;  but  only  a  sii^e  species  of  fossil 
can  be  referred  to  here  with  any  certainty. 
The  following  may  be  indicated  as  orders: 
Cyir/iir,  with  the  vertebral  colimm  well  developed 
and,  like  other  parts  of  the  internal  skeleton, 
ossified;  no  external  skeleton  and  no  paired 
Hmbs;  the  tail  provided  vrith  a  large  diphycerca! 


eapsul 


supported  by  rays;  the  skull  a  cartilaginous 
sufe,  with  prominent  ear  sacs,  and  a  large 


its  orifice;  tlus  group  is  represented  by  a  ail^e 
species  {Palaospondylus  gwnu),  from  the  De- 
vonian rocks  of  Scotland;  Hy^eroortia,  "having 
the  internal  skeleton  entirely  unossified,  vrith  a 
persistent  notochord  and  no  venebrae;  body 
eel'like  with  a  caudal  fin;  the  mouth  a  suctoriu 
disc,  with  the  rasping  end  of  a  piston-like 
toneue  appearii^  at  its  centre;  the  nasal  sac 
median  and  its  cuverticulum  not  penetrating  the 
palate;  and  seven  pairs  of  pouch-like  gill  slits, 
which  communicate  with  a  common  respiratory 
tube  distinct  from  the  cesophagus ;  represented 
by  the  single  famiV  PetromygBittidtt,  with  the 
principal  genera  Petromyzon  ^lamprey,  q.v.), 
Lampetra,  Mordacia  and  Geolna;  and  Hyper- 
otrelia,  like  the  last  in  the  characters  enumer- 
ated except  that  the  nasal  diverticulum  (^hy- 
pophysis) perforates  the  palate  and  opens  into 
the  mouth  and  there  is  no  separate  internal 
respiratory  tube.  There  are  two  families  of 
this  group,  the  Bdelloslomida,  with  6  to  14  giU 
pou(£e5  on  each  side  opening  se^rately  at  the 


—  pairs  of  ^11  pouches  have  a  single  __ __ 

external  opening  on  each  adc.  To  these  Pro- 
fessor Cope  has  added  the  great  extinct  group 
Ostracophari    (q.v.). 

CYDIAS,  sidl-aa,  Greek  painter:  b.  the 
island  of  Cythnus,  one  of  the  Cydades.  Hor- 
tensius,  the  orator,  purchased  his  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  for  144.000  sesterces  (nearly  $7,200). 
This  same  piece  was  afterward  transferred. by 
Agrippa  to  uie  portico  of  Neptune  at  Rome. 

CYDNUS,  a  river  of  Glicia,  rising  in  the 
Taurus  and  Bowing  through  Tarsus  mto  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  mouth  of  the  Cydnus 
is  often  choked  with  sand  and  other  alluvial 
deposits.  It  was  on  this  river  that  Qeopatra 
made  her  voyage  to  meet  Antony. 

CyDOKIA  (named,  it  is  believed^  from  a 
place  called  Kydon,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  of 
which  this  fruit  is  a  native)  ;  a  genus  of  fruit 
trees,  order  Pomaceat.  It  has  leafy  calyx  lobes 
and  many-seeded  cells  in  its  fruit  C.  vulgaris 
is  the  quince;  C.  japonica  is  an  ornamental 
shrub.    See  Quince. 

CYGNUS,  sig'nus  ("the.  Swan"),  one  of 
Ptolemy's  northern  constellations^  It  indudes 
the  double  star  Albiero  or  (9  Cygni,  the  com- 
ponents of  which  are  differently  colored,  one 
of  them  being  orange  and  the  ottier  blue.  The 
motions  of  the  double  star,  61  Cygni,  have 
been  carefully  observed,  and  it  has  been  estir 
mated  that  the  pair  together  wei^  about  one- 
third  as  much  as  our  sun.  It  is  mne  light-years 
away  from  us,  and  so  is  the  nearest  star  to  us 
except  a  Centauri  A  new  star,  at  present  of 
the  15lh  magnitude,  was  discovered  by  Schmidt 
at  Athens  in  1876. 

CYLINDER.  A  cylindricat  surface  is  a 
ruled  surface  ^nerated  Iw  a  line  moving  while 
parallel  to  a  given  line.  A  cylinder  is  the  solid 
intercepted  by  a  dosed  cylindrical  surface  and' 
two  parallel  planes.  A  circuiar  cylinder  is- 
formed  by  two  parallel  drcular  surfaces,  called 
the  superior  base  and  the  inferior  base,  and  a 
convex  surface  terminated  by  them.     There  is 

distinction  between  rectangular  cylinders 


1  nasal  sac  with  a  drde  of  c 
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in  the  second,  die  axis  forms  an  oblique  anele 
with  each  base.    The  cubic  contents  of  a  cylui- 


e  equal  to  the  product  of  the  base  b}r  the 
altitude,  or  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
the  bases.  Archimedes  found  that  the  volume 
of  a  sphere  bscribed  in  an  equilateral  c^inder, 
that  is,  of  a  sphere  vhose  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  heisfat  ancf  also  to  the  diameter  of  die  base 
of  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cuIhc  contents  of  the  cylinder.  A  right  circular 
^Knder  may  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
a  rectan^e  about  one  of  its  sides. 

CYLIHDBR  SNAKE,  one  of  a  family  of 
small  burrowing  snakes  (Ilysiida)  allied  to  the 
Typhlopida  and  shield  snakes,  and  retaining 
vestiges  of  pelvis  and  hind  limbs,  the  latter 
showing  in  claw-like  spurs  protrudinir  between 
the  scales  on  eadt  side  of  the  vent.  The  form 
is  n'lindrical,  the  scales  small,  polished  and 
haroiy  larger  on  the  betiy  than  elsewhere,  and 
tlie  colors  bri^t  The  few  species  are  scattered 
over  the  Mal^-  Islands  and  Indo-China,  where 
the  common  ^red  snaked  reaches  a  length  of 
two  and  one-half  feet,  and  occur  in  Ceylon  and 
South  America.  A  beautiful  spedes  in  tropical 
South  America  is  one  of  those  called  'coral 
snake,*  and  is  coral  red  with  black  rings.  On 
account  of  its  beauty,  perfectly  harmless  na- 
ture, and  'for  cooling  purposes*  this  snake 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  worn  as  a  necklace 
by    the    native    women, 

CYLINDRICAL  LENS.    See  Lews. 

CYLON,  an  Athenian  leader,  the  son-in-law 
of  Theaeenes  of  Uegara,  who,  with  the  intent 
to  make  himself  tyrant  oi  Athens,  occupied  the 
Acropolis,  and  beinff  reduced  by  a  blockade,  was 
put  to  death  by  Megacles,  in  violation  of  his 
oath  to  spare  him.    A  war  with  Megara  resulted. 

CYHA,  si'm^  in  architecture,  a  wavy  mold- 
ing the  profile  oi  which  is  made  up  of  a  curve 
01  contrary  flexure,  either  concave  at  top  and 
convex  at  bottom  or  the  reverse.  In  the  first 
case  it  is  called  a  cyma  recta;  in  the  second  a 
cyma  reversa.  It  is  a  member  of  the  cornice, 
standing  below  the  abacus  or  corona.  See 
MoLDiNa 

CYMBALS,  among  the  ancients,  musical  in- 
struments, consisting  of  two  hollow  banns  of 
brass,  which  emitted  a  ringing  sound  when 
Struck  toother.  The  instruments  which  are 
ROW  used  in  military  music,  and  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  East,  have  taken  their  rise 
from  these.  In  the  modem  orchestra  there  are 
diree  ways  of  using  diem:  the  most  common  is 
to  hold  the  pair  one  in  each  hand  and  strike 
them  so  that  they  graze  slightly,  obtaining  ex- 
cellent effects  in  piano  and  pianissimo;  (2)  to 
strike  a  ^gle  one  with  the  drumstick  after  the 
manner  of  a  gong;  (3)  to  use  a  roll  with  the 
drumsticks,  which  is  rather  rare.  They  were 
tised  in  the  wor^p  of  Cybele,  Bacchus,  Juno 
and  other  deities. 

CYUBELINB,  s!m1>C-nn  or  sIm^e-lIn,  or 
CUNOBBLINUS,  British  king  of  the  Ist  cen- 
tury: d.  about  43  a.d.  Not  much  is  known  of 
his  career.  He  was,  as  is  shown  by  his  coins, 
the  son  of  King  Tasciovanus,  who  ruled  in 
Verulamium.  Suetonius  calls  him  rex  Britan- 
norum.  He  was  doubtless  one  of  those  kings 
who  became  dose  friends  and  dependents  of 
Augustus.  In  later  years  he  became  involved  in 
troablei  with  his  son  Admiuius,  whom  he  ex- 


pelled from  Britain,  and  who,  havioK  sought 
help  from  Gaius,  instipted  the  expedition  Sal 
was  sent  against  Britain  under  Aoius  Plautius, 
Cunobelinus  died  at  this  time  and  his  sons 
Caractacus  and  Togodunmuus  inherited  his 
kingdom.  Shakespeare's  play  of  <Cymbeline> 
was  written  about  1609.  A  few  statements 
about  Cymbeline  and  his  sons  the  dramatist  took 
from  Holinshed's  'Chronicle,'  but  the  story 
of  Imc^cn  forms  die  ninth  novel  of  the  second 
day  of  Boccaccio's  'Decameron.'  These  two 
stories  Shakespeare  has  interwoven,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  two  is  not  dissimilar.  Con- 
sult EvBos,  J„  'Coins  of  the  Andent  Britons' ; 
Rhys,  'Cettic  Britain';  Uommaen,  'Rdmische 
Geschichte'  (Vol.  5), 


of  1623.  Its  dassthcation  there  among  the 
tra^dies  is  surprising,  since  the  editors  of  the 
folio  made  no  other  such  positive  error  of  defi- 
nition. One  would  expect  to  find  this  play  in 
the  list  of  comedies  beside  'The  Winter's  Tale,' 


were  influenced  by  the  title,  which  associates 
'Cymbeline'  with  the  two  tragedies  based  on 
early  British  history,  'King  Lear'  and  'Mac- 
beth.' In  fact,  however,  the  play  is  ill  named, 
for  its  eponymous  hero  is  dramatically  less  im- 
portant than  either  Postumus,  lachimo  or 
Pisanio,  to  sar  nothing  of  Imogen,  and  the 
vital  portion  oi  the  story  belongs  not  to  histoi? 
or  even  fable,  but  to  pure  fiction.  From  Holins- 
hed's account  (first  printed,  1578)  of  the 
authentic  King  Cymbeline,  or  Cunobelinus,  and 
his  sons  Shake^eare  adapted  certain  points  in 
his  drama,  and  from  another  passage  in  Holins- 
hed  he  derived  the  outline  of  the  battle  in  Act 
V;  but  the  real  kernel  of  the  play  —  the  story 
of  Imogen,  Postumus,  lachimo  and  Pisanio  — 
is  total^  unhlstoric.  It  is  a  refashioning  of 
one  of  the  imaginative  tales  in  Boccacdo's 
'<Decameron>  (ii,  9),  Current  folk  lore  and 
fairy  tales,  again,  offered  a  third  source  of 
inspiration,  from  which  the  dramatist  drew  iu 
his  treatment  of  the  wicked  stepmother  and  die 
romantic  adventures  of  the  disguised  Imogen 
(Fidele).  Much  of  the- play's  cEann  is  due  to 
the  *Gothic*  diversity  of  atmosphere  and  iod- 
dent  whidi  it  acquires  from  the  masteriy  blend- 
ing of  these  varied  elements.  Testimony  of 
language,  metre  and  feeling  connects  'Cymbe- 
line' with  'The  Winter's  Tale'  and  'The  Tem- 
pest' in  the  latest  group  of  Shakespeare's 
worics,  and  points  to  16)0  as  probably  the  dale 
of  composition.  External  eviclence  for  dus  date 
is  present  in  a  manuscript  book  of  notes  on 
plays  witnessed  by  Dr,  Simon  Forman,  who 
died  in  1611,  He  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  plot  of  'Cymbeline,'  which  it  appears  from 
the  dales  of  other  entries  in  his  book  that  he 
must  have  seen  acted  dtber  in  1610  or  in  1611. 
Recently  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  pl^r 
may  have  been  influenced  in  its  structure  and 
atmosphere  by  the  'Philaster*  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  Consult  Thomdike,  A.  H.,  'The 
Influence  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  Shakes- 
peare' (1901),  and  the  arguments  advanced 
against  the  su^estion  in  C  M.  Gayte/s  'Beau- 
mont, die  Dramatist'  (1914,  pp.  366-395). 

In  1633  'Cymbeline'  was  performed  before 
King  Charles  L  and,  as  Sir  Hcniy  Heibert 
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records,  wsw  "well  liked  by  the  king.*  It  waa 
rewritten  at  least  four  times  to  adapt  it  to  the 
chaugiiig  tute  of  later  days.  Garridc's  version 
a  extremely  papular  both  in  En^and  and  in 


_  of  strikingly  different  personality  —  were 

ill  successively  famous  in  the  part  of  Postumus, 
and  they  carried  the  play  triumphantty  througii 
(he  penod  between  the  middle  of  the  18th  and 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In  1857  Henry 
Irving  played  Pisanio  to  the  Imogen  of  Helea 
Faucit;  40  years  later,  in  189^  he  played 
lachimo  to  Ellen  Terry's  Imogen.  The  two 
actresses  just  named  are  the  most  distinguiahed 
recorded  interpreters  of  Imogen,  the  tcreatelt 
role  in  the  [day;  and  Miss  Faucit  (La^  Uar- 
tin)  contributed  also  the  finest  literary  discua- 
»on  of  the  part  ('On  Some  of  Shakespeare's 
Female  Characters,'  1885).  Hazlitt's  praise  of 
Imogen  is  well  known:  "Of  all  Shaloespeare's 
women  she  is  perhaps  the  most  tender  and  die 

TucKBt  Bboqu^ 
Attulml  Professor  of  EngUsk,  Yale  Universily. 

CYUB,  an  ancient  dty  of  XoliA,  wluck 
although  s^ed  by  Strabo  the  targest  and 
noblest  of  .folian  diies,  is  of  little  historical 
importance.  The  father  of  Heiiod  lived  here 
before  he  migrated  to  Ascaiu  in  Boeotia. 

CYHB,  Sim,  in  botany,  a  mode  of  defimte 
inflorescence  in  which  the  prindpal  axis  termi- 
nates in  a  flower  and  a  number  of  secondary 
axes  rise  from  the  primary,  each  of  these  ter- 
minating in  a  flower,  while  from  these  secon- 
dary axes  others  may  rise  terminating  In  the 
same  way  and  so  on.  All  the  Sower-statks  rise 
to  neariy  the  same  hei^it,  so  that  they  resemble 
a  compressed  panicle^  The  central  or  terminal 
flowers  bear  first 

CYMRI,  kimH  or  KYMRY,  a  branch  of 
the  Celtic  family  of  nations  which  ap^rs  to 
have  succeeded  the  Gaels  in  the  great  migration 
of  the  Celts  westward,  and  to  have  driven  the 
Gselic  branch  to  the  west  (into  Ireland  and  the 
Isle  of  Man)  and  to  the  north  (into  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland),  while  they  themselves  occu- 
med  the  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  At  a 
bter  period  (durmg  the  5th  and  subsequent 
centunes)  they  were  themselves  driven  ont  of 
the  Lowlands  of  Great  Britain  by  the  invasitMis 
of  German  tribes  and  corapelted  to  take  refuge 
in  the  mountainous  re^ons  of  Wales,  Cornwall 
and  the  northwest  of  England.  A  part  of  them 
also  crossed  over  into  Gaul  and  settled  in  Brit- 
tany. WaJes  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Cymn  fa  name  which  the  Welsh  still 
give  to  themselves)  as  it  is  still  the  chief  place 
where  the  Cymric  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language 
is  ip^Kn.  A  variety  of  this  dialect,  called  the 
Cornish,  was  at  one  time  spoken  also  in  Corn- 
wall, and  another  variety  called  the  Armor- 
ican,  is  still  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Brittany. 
On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  name  the 
Cymri  have  been  identified  both  with  the  Cimbri 
and  the  Cimmerii,  but  the  identit\catton  in  both 
cases,  especially  the  latter,  is  doubtful.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.    See  Wales. 

CYN2GIRUS,  sin-e-jrni9,  Athenian  hero, 
son  of  Euphorion  and  brother  of  £schylus. 
The  Gtoiv  is  told  that  at  the  battle  of  Marathon 
he  lost  his  hands  in  attemptiiig  to  prevent  a 


Persian  ship  from  beine  pnsiied  off,  and  then 
seized  the  gunwale  with  nis  teeth. 

CYNARA,  a  small  genus  of  the  family 
Asteiacci^  in  many  respects  like  the  thistle. 
The  two  best-known  species  are  the  artichoke 
(C.  scolymns)  and  the  cardoon  (C.  carditncu- 
Ivs.y  Both  are  hardy  pereimials,  found  wild 
in  sonthem  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  The 
flowers  are  sometimes  used  to  curdle  milk 
See  AiTicHOKE;  Cabdoon. 

CYNBWULF;  Idn'e-woolf.  Anglo-Saxon 
religious  poet  His  name  is  only  known  from 
runes  in  the  poems  attributed  to  him,  namely: 
'Elene*  (Helena),  the  legend  of  the  discovery 
of  the  true  cross;  'Juliana,'  the  story  of  the 
martyr  of  that  name;  and  'Crist'  (Christ),  a 
long  poem  incomplete  at  the  beeinning  the 
'Fates  of  the  Apostles'  and  'Andreas,  or  the 
Legend  of  Saint  Andrew.'  The  name  Cyne- 
wulf  also  occurs  as  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
metrical  -riddles  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  collection. 
Odier  poems,  the  'Andreas,'  the  'Wanderer,* 
the  'Sea-farer,'  etc.,  have  been  ascribed  to  him 
without  sufficient  grounds.  In  the  epilogue  to 
Elene,  there  is  an  account  of  hfs  life,  whic)l 
may  or  may  not  be  authentic  Cynewulf  prob- 
ably lived  m  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century. 
From  his  poems  we  may  gather  that  he  spent 
the  eariier  part  of  his  hfe  as  a  wandering 
minstrel,  devoting  the  latter  to  the  composition 
of  the  reli^ous  poems  comiected  with  his 
nam&  Editions  and  translations  of  his  works 
are  by  Gollancz,  'Christ'  (London  1892);  and 
Cook  (Boston  1900);  Stnmk,  'Juliana'  (ib. 
1905) ;  Root,  'The  Legend  of  Saint  Andrew' 
(New  Yoric  1899);  Hall,  L.  H.,  <The  Elene: 
Trans,  into  English  Prose'  (ib.  1904) ; 
'L^end  of  Saint  Juliana'  (Princeton  1906); 
and  translation  into  English  prose  complete, 
by  C.  W.  Kennedy,  'The  Poems  of  Cynewuif 
(New  York  1910).  Consult  also  Grein, 
'Bibliothek  der  angel sachsischen  Poesie'  (re- 
vised by  Wiilker,  Gottingen  1883-98). 

CYNICS,  a  school  of  philosophers  founded 
by  Antisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  at  Athens 
about  380  B.C.  Opmions  differ  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  g^/mnasium  called  Cyno- 
sarges  (q.v.),  where  Aristippus  first  delivered 
his  lectures ;  or  from  the  Greek  word  for 
do^(KfjiJ«),  either  as  a  term  of  contempt  for 
their  uncivilized  habits,  or  from  their  adoption 
of  the  dog  as  a  common  symbol.  This  phi-. 
losophy  was  a  development  of  the  eudaimonis- 
tic  teaching  of  Socrates,  Le.,  that  happiness  or 
well-being  is  the  necessary  result  of  'virtue 
alone,  ^rtne  was  insight,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  good.  One-sided  interpretations  of  this 
theorv  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Cynic  phi- 
losopny,  the  precursor  of  the  Stoic,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Cyrcnaic  (q.v.),  which  was 
superseded  by  the  Epicurean.  The  doctrine  of 
'  virtue  as  taught  by  Antisthenes  declares  it  to 
be  the  only  btelligent  ccmduct  of  life,  not  be. 
came  of  the  results  it  biin^  about  but 
throu^  itself.  This  virtue  is  m  itself  happi- 
ness, and  to  acquire  it  man  must  be  unfettered 
by  social  or  political  events.  It  is  attainable 
through  freedom  from  wants  and  the  curtailine' 
of  all  desires,  except  the  most  fundamental  and 
necessary.  Therefore  all  things  must  be  put 
to  the  test  of  natural  and  not  human  institu- 
tiooi  to  determine  their  worth.     The  Qnucs 
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forced  themselves  to  despise  all  the  good  things 
of  civilization  and  recognized  none  of  its  laws 
and  morals.  They  soon  degenerated  and  their 
philosophy  lost  its  idealism  in  an  animalism 
which  uiey  mistook  for  naturalness.  They  be- 
lieved that  there  was  one  and  only  one  God, 
but  this  monotheism  was  not  clearly  defined 
nor  deeply  felt.  It  was  rather  a  logical  out- 
growth oi  the  desire  tor  simplicity.  They  had 
some  respect  for  mental  training,  as  the  only 
thin^  which  woidd  free  men  from  the  slavery 
of  Ignorance  and  false  standards.  However, 
this  philosophy  is  interesting  as  a  maric  of  the 
disposition  of  the  time ;  an  indication  of  the 
disintegration  of  Greek  society  into  individuals. 
Its  very  cosmopolitanism  was  negative ;  it  con- 
sisted of  denial  of  allegiance  to  any  civilized 
community  rather  than  a  belief  in  world- 
citizenship.  To  the  Cynic  philosophy,  despite 
its  obscurity  of  thought  and  its  incomplete 
vision,  we  owe  two  great  ideas :  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual  as  a  moral  unit;  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  power  of  the  wilL  On 
these,  with  better  insight  and  mafurer  psy- 
chology, the  Stoics  built  their  saner  philosophy. 
Besides  the  Sounder,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Cynics  were  Diogenes  of  Siiiope  (412-323  B.C.), 
Crates  of  Thebes  (about  328  B.cl  with  his 
wife,  Hipparchia,  Menippus  (about  00  B.C.)  and 
Zeno  (^q.v.)  ;  and  in  the  later  Roman  period, 
Demetrius,  CEnomaus  and  Demon  ax.  (See 
Socrates  ;  Cybenaics  ;  Stoics  ;  Epicuheans)  . 
Consult  Windelband,  'History  of  Philosophy' 
(English  trans,  by  Tufts,  London  and  New 
York  1910);  Heinze,  Mj,  'Dec  EudiLmonismus 
in  der  gnechischen  Philosophie'  (Leipzig 
1883);  Zeiler,  E.,  'Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools'     (English    trans,    by    Reichel    1877)  ; 


the  Gredc  Philosophers'  (1904) ;  Mullodi,  P. 
W.,  'Framnenta  philosopbomm  Graecorum* 
(Paris  1867). 

Rose  BoocHEvtR, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americatia. 

CYNIPIDffi.  the  gall-flies  (q.v.),  a  family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Hytnenofiera, 
the  sub-order  Petiolata  and  section  Parasitica. 
They  are  a  kind  of  small  flies  remarkable  for 
their  extremely  minute  head  and  large,  elevated 
thorax.  The  females  are  provided  with  an 
ovipositor  by  which  they  make  holes  where 
they  deposit  their  eggs  in  different  parts  of 
plants,  thus  producing  those  excrescences  which 
are  known  as  galls. 

CYNOCKPHALUS,  sj-no-sef'^-liis  (Gr. 
Moghead")  a  genus  of  monkeys  including  die 
various  species  of  baboon   (q.v). 


Oligocene  Epoch  in  Europe  and  America,  a 
collateral  ancestor  of  the  modem  dog  family. 
It  was  of  weasel-like  proportions,  with  long 
tail,  small  brsin,  d vet-like  teeth  and  other 
primitive  characters.    Most  of  the  species  were 

CVNODON  DACTYLON,  CAPRIOLA 
DACTYLON,  BERMUDA  or  BAHAMA 
GRASS,  a  low,  creeping,  pereimial  grass  found 
in  most  warm  and  tropical  countries,  where 
from  its  drought- resisting  capacity  it  is  used  as 
a  common  pasture  grass.  It  has  delicate  leaves 
and   upright,    leafy   flowering   branches   which 


bear  three  to  seven  slender  divergent  s^nkes. 
Three  of  the  four  species  are  Australian.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  dispersed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Florida  and  westward  to  Texas  and 
California,  being  hardy  from  Philadelphia 
southward.  It  grows  freely  on  poor,  sandy 
soils,  but  the  leaves  are  short;  on  good  sod 
it  will  grow  one  or  two  feet  high.  It  will 
grow  on  almost  any  soil,  if  not  too  wet.  Its 
root-stock  runs  readily,  thus  making  it  a 
valuable  grass  for  binding  drifting  sands  and 
for  holding  embankments  liable  to  wash.  Being 
insensible  to  heat  and  drou^t  it  soon  m^es  a 
fine  sod  equally  useful  for  grazing  or  for  a 
lawn.  It  is  also  used  for  hay  and'  is  in  bloom 
from  April  to  October.  It  will  not  grow  in  the 
shade  and  it  is  easily  injured  by  low  tempera- 
tures, turning  brown  with  the-irst  frosts.  It 
rarely  bears  seed,  excqit  in  the  extreme  South- 
ern States.  The  usual  method  of  propagation 
is  to  chop  up  the  roots,  sow  them  broadcast 
and  plow  in,  shallow.  Once  introduced  it  is 
hard  to  get  rid  of,  but  it  has-been  eradicated 
by  constantly  plowing  the  land  every  week  or 
so,  or  growing  oats,  followed  by  cowpeas  in 
rows,  which  could  be  culdvated.  Its  tliizome 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  sarsa- 
parilla.  The  plant  is  a  favorite  food  of  the 
wild  goat,  hence  the  name  Capriola. 

CYNOGLOS8UM,  hound's  tongue,  a  senus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Boraginacem  consisting 
of  about  50  Species  of  coarse  herbs  of  wide  dis- 
tribution in  temperate  climates.  The  flowers 
form  scorpioid  racemes,  as  in  the  allied  com- 
frey  and  forget-me-not,  and  are  of  a  tvddish 
color.  Seven  species  are  found  in  America,  the 
best  known  being  hound' S'tongue,  C.  officinale. 
This  species  is  found  in  waste  places  from 
Quebec  to  Minnesota,  and  south  to  Kansas  and 
North  Carolina.  It  has  a  disagreeable  smell  like 
that  of  mice,  and  was  at  one  time  used  *a  a 
remedy  for  scrofula.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed, 
native  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Another  well- 
known  species  is  C.  virginteum,  wild  comfrey, 
which  grows  from  New  Brunswick  south  to 
Florida,  and  west  to  Louisiana  and  Kansas. 

CYNOMORIUM,  a  genus  of  parasitic 
flowering  j;)]anta,  the  best-known  representative 
of  which  ts  CynotHorium  coccineum,  a  fnngus- 
like  plant,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  r^ion. 
It  was  long  known  u  Fvng\is  melitetuit,  and 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  sbl>ti^ 
besides  being  used  as  an  astringent  ia  dysen- 
tery and  other  maladies.  These  uses,  however, 
dq>ended  on  the  doctrine  of  si^atures  aloue. 


destination  for  all  injuries  or  diseases 
accompanied  by  bleeding.  It  'was  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

CYNOSAROES,  sl-n6-sai'jez,  in  andent 
Athens,  originally  the  name  of  a  sanctuary  of 
Hercules  and  a  gymnasium  in  the  east  of^the 
dCy,  afterward  extended  to  the  suburb  of 
Auiens  surrounding  the  gymnasium  for  the 
use  of  those  who  were  not  of  pure  Athenian 
blood.  It  was  in  this  gymnasium  that  Antis- 
ihenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynics,  taught 
Consult  Welter,  'Athens  and  Its  Monuments.' 

CYNOSCEPHAL.ffi,  sio-5s-sef'*-ie  (Gr. 
signifying  dogs'  heads),  the  name  of  a  range 
of  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly,  memorable 
for  two  battles  fought  there  in  andent  times. 
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The  first  was  364  B.C.,  between  the  Thebans  and 
Alexander  of  Fherv,  in  which  Pelopidas  was 
tlain;  and  the  second,  197  elc,  in  which  the 
UtH  PhiUp  of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  the 
Roman  consul  Flaminius, 

CYNOSURE,  sln'6-  or  si'nO-shfir.  or 
CYHOSURA,  an  old  name  for  the  constellation 
of  the  Little  Beat  or  Ursa  Minor,  which  con- 
tains the  pole  star  in  the  lip  of  the  tail.  Cyno- 
sure, in  a  figurative  sense,  is  hence  used  as 
equivalent  to  something  whidi  attracts  general 
attention  or  draws  all  eyes  toward  it,  as  fbt 
pole  star  attracts  the  attention  of  the  mariner. 
The  word  literally  means  dog's  tail. 

CYNOSURU8,  a  genus  of  grasses.  See 
Dog's-tail  Grass. 

CYNTHIA,  the  moon;  a  surname' of  Ar- 
temis or  Diana,  the  moon  goddess.  In  mythol- 
ogy  Mount  Cynthus,  on  the  island  of  Delos,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Diana. 

CYNTHIANA,  Ky..  dty,  counbr-seat  of 
Harrison  County,  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
South  LiddnK  River  and  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  33  miles  northeast  of  Lex- 
ington. It  is  a  trade  centre  for  farming  and 
stock  raising,  and  ia  the  seat  of  Harrison  Fci- 
male  Collese.  It  has  carriage,  plow  and  cigar 
factories,  distilleries  (noted  for  their  Bourbon 
whisky),  good  schools,  public  library,  two  na- 
tional bantcs  and  several  newspapers.  During 
tfic  Civil  War^  Gen.  John  Morgan  with  1,800 
men  captured  Cynthiana  and  defeated  the  Union 
cavalry  of  about  500  men  under  General  Ho^ 
son.  On  the  followuig  day  (12  June  1864)  the 
Union  army  sent  reinforcements  to  the  number 
of  S,400  men  under  (General  Burbridge  which 
defeated  Morgan's  army.  The  Union  army 
lost  414  men,  the  Confederates  about  600.  Pop. 
about  3,500. 

CYNTHIUS,  surname  of  Apollo,  the  sun 

Sid,  from  Mount  Cynthus,  on  the  island  of 
clos,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  bad  a  temple, 
and  on  which  he  was  born.  Diana,  his  aister,  is 
called  Cynthia. 

CYPERACEiE,  9l-pe-TS's6-e,  a  family  of 
monocotyledonous  grass -like  plants  including 
more  than  2,000  species.  These  herbaceous 
plants  generally  grow  in  moist  places  on  the 
margins  of  lakes  and  streams,  with  a  cylindrical 
or  triangular  culm  with  or  without  joints ;  the 
leaves  are  sheathing.  The  family  comprises 
the  genera  Cares,  Seirpus,  Cypfrus,  Schanus 
and  others. 

CYPERUS,  sJ-pe'rus,  a  genus  of  perennial 
herbs  of  the  family  Cyperacea  (q.v.).  The 
numerous  species,  which  are  natives  of  trop- 
ical and  temperate  climates,  are  characterized 
hy  having  rootstpcks  or  tubers,  grass-like  leaves, 
simple  stems  sparsely  leafy  below,  perfect  flow- 
ers in  small  compressed  spikes  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  compound  umbels  with  numerous 
more  or  less  attenuated  bracts,  the  form  of  the 
inflorescence  having  suggested  the  popular 
names  umbrella  plant  and  umbrella  palm,  which 
are  perhaM  most  frequently  given  to  C.  aller- 
nifolitu.  This  species  is  a  very  popular  window 
garden  and  greenhouse  plant,  native  of  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  readily  propagated  by  means  of 
seed  or  by  division  of  the  larger  plants,  and  is 
easily  cultivated  in  any  good  potting  soil  kept 
moisL  Jt  does  best  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
Many  of  the  species  are  troublesome  weeds  in 


cultivated  fields;  some  are  useful  for  food,  their 
underground  parts  being  starchy  and  mucilagi- 
nous ;  the  tubers  of  others  arc  used  in  per- 
fumery. The  chufa  (C.  eiculentus')  is  valued  in 
the  Southern  States  for  its  tubers,  upon  which 
swine  thrive  well.  Papyrus  (q.v.)  is  the  prod- 
uct of  C.  pafyrus.  Some  species  have  been 
used  in  medicine  but  are  now  rarely  employed. 
CY-PRiS,  se'pra  (Old  Norman  French  for 
*as  near  as  possible^),  the  prindple  in  the 
Amerioen  and  English  law  whereby  a  gift  legal 
in  forin,  which  cannot  be  administered  exactly 
as  the  testator  specified,  or  which  is  not  defi- 
nitely specified,  may  be  applied  ''as  nearly  as 
possible/"  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
donor.  Cy-pr^s  is  a  doctrine  of  the  early  com- 
mon law,  by  which,  if  ^ifts  were  made  for 
charitable  uses  that  were  illegal  or  contrary  to 
jHiblic  policy  or  that  were  impossible  to  be  car- 
ried into  efie<^  the  king,  as  general  supervisor 
of  charities,  or  the  chancellor. acting  for  him, 
could  devote  them  to  such  other  charitable  pur- 
poses, ^cy-pris  or  as  near  as  possible" 


cases  wherein  the  cy-pres  doctrine  is  appUed 
comes  under  charitable  beguests  on  gifts  for 
the  advancement  of  education.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  held  that  the  equity  courts  cannot 
make  valid  charities  which  are.  uncertain,  but 
where  charitable  trusts  have  once  been  in  part 
administered  as  directed  by  the  testator,  such 
action  wilt  prevent  the  trust  from  being  de- 
feated by  (iange  of  circumstances.  Where 
only  a  general  charitable  iiitention  is  cacpreBsed, 
as,  relief  of  the  poor,  aid  for  the  injured,  under 
the  cy-pres  doctrine  the  court  may  direct  the 
disposal  of  the  gift  to  some  form  of  charity 
"as  nearly  as  passible*  like  that  mentioned  or 
indicated  by  the  testamentary  gift  of  the  tes- 
tator. The  laws  based  on  the  cy-pr4s  doctrine 
vary  in  different  States.  For  instance,  in  the 
COM  aff^ting  a  Universalist  Ctaivention  of  Ala- 
bama, it  was  ruled  that  the  doctrbie  of  cy-pres 
is  not  recognized  in  Alabama,  as  being  based 
on  the  prerogative  power  of  die  king  of  Eng- 
land, recognized  and  administered  1^  the  Eng- 
hsh  Court  of  Chancery  with  reference  to  trusts. 
The  doctrine  of  cy-pr^s  is  recc^cnizcd  ]n  New 
Jersey  but  cannot,  be  applied  where  the  donor 
himself  has  directed  wiut  disposition  shall  be 
made  of  the  tmst  property  in  the  cv«it  of  a 
failure  of  the  charitable  use  to  which  he  has 
directed  it  to  be  devoted.  In  a  case  affecting 
the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  a  trust, 
which  is  declared  for  public  worship  and  in- 
struction for  the  benefit  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  persons  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
faith  and  polity,  is  enforceable-  either  exactly 
or,  under  the  doctrine  of  cy-i>r£s,  approximateljr. 
For  further  wSys  in  which  the  cy-pr4»  doctrine 
is  applied  compare  Ewate;  Fie-Tail. 

CYPRESS,  fte  popular  name  for  members 
of  the  genus  Ciipressus  and  for  certain  species 
of  the  related  genera,  Taxodium  and  Chama- 
cyparts.  There  are  about  a  do/cn  species  of 
Cupressus,  which  are  trees  or  sometimes  shmbs 
with  small  aromatic,  evergreen  opposite  leaves 
and  tiny  moncecious  solitary  flowers,  the  pistil- 
.  late  developing  into  almost  globular  cones  con- 
taining numerous  seeds  which  mature  the  sec- 
ond season.  The  best-known  species  is  prob- 
ably the  common  European  cypress  (C.  semper- 
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virent)  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Unitea  Stales.  It  is  a  stately  tree  of  about 
80  feet,  of  remarkable  longevity,  and  of  wide 
Utility  priocipolly  on  account  of  its  remarkably 
durable  wood,  which  is  highly  resistant  to  the 
attacks  of  insects.  It  is  yellowish  or  reddish, 
hard  and  dense  and  is  used  in  cabinet  work 
and  in  the  making  of  musical  instruments. 
Some  writers  believe  it  is  the  "cedar*  and  also 
the  •gopher'  wood  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  C. 
lorvlosa  is  probably  the  tallest  siKcies;  it  is 
a,  native  of  tne  Himalayas  and  attains  a  height 
of  150  feet.  The  hardiest  species  and  perhaps 
the  one  most  frequently  planted  is  C.  macna- 
biana,  a  bush  with  several  small  trunks  or  a 
small,  dense,  pyramidal  tree  of  about  20  feet 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  is  very 
popular  in  private  grounds  and  public  parks. 
Another  pdpular  Califomian  species  is  C.  macro- 
earpa,  generally  known  as  the  Monterey  cy- 
press. It  usually  grows  about  40  feet  tall  but 
occasionallynearly  doubles  that  height.  It  thrives 
well  even  upon  poor  soils  and  makes  a  lapid 
gtowth  under  favorable  conditions,  but  is  more 
susceptible  to  frost  than  the  [ireceding  species. 
Numerous  horticultural  varities  of  diversely 
colored  foliage  and  varying  habit  and  height 
have  been  developed.  C-  funebris,  a  native  of 
China,  ranks  about  with  the  last-mentioned 
species  in  hardness,  rather  excels  it  in  height, 
and  b  frequently  planted  on  account  of  its 
wide-extending,  pendulous  branches  and  twigs. 
The  cedar  of  Goa  (C  lusitanica)  is  of  un- 
known habitat  but  is  frequently  planted  in 
soul  hem  Europe. 

The  bald  or  deciduous  cypress  {Taxodiitm 
diitichum)  a  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
American  timber  trees,  its  straight  and  close- 
grained,  soft,  brown  wood  being  highly  es- 
teemed where  exposure  to  moisture  is  expected 
and  where  durability  but  not  great  strength  is 


to  Missouri  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  States, 
being  especially  abundant  in  swamps,  but  it  will 
thrive  with  a  more  or  less  noticeaUe  change 
of  habit  in  dry  groimd  It  is  a  hi(^ly  orna- 
mental tree  often  ISO  feet  tall  and  sometimes 
more  than  10  feet  in  diameter,  with  but- 
tressed trunk,  brown,  flaky  bailt,  erect  or 
spreading  branches  bearing  narrow  light  green 
leaves,  purplish  staminate  flowers  and  nearly 
^obular  cones.  The  spread  of  the  branches 
m  old  specimens  is  often  more  than  80  fert. 
It  has  developed  a  large  number  of  horticultural 
varieties  anc  is  very  popular  as  a  park  tree  as 
far  north  as  New  York,  about  its  northern 
limit  of  hardiness.  In  the  Southern  swamps 
the  trees  develop  "knees*  from  their  roots. 
TheM  knees  which  are  sometimes  10  feet  tall, 
are  inpposed  to  act  as  aerators,  but  their  func- 
tion is  not  definitely  known.  When  fully  de- 
veloped their  tops  are  above  higfa-water  level. 

The  species  of  Chamacypurv  best  known 
as  cypress  are  C.  obtusa,  ute  hinoki  cypr«ss, 
and  C.  pisifera,  the  Sawara  cypress.  C.  lavison- 
iana,  Lawson's  cypress,  is  a  native  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States ;  the  other  two  are  natives  of 
eastern  Asia.  They  attain  heights  of  about 
100  and  120  feet,  respectively,  nave  developed 
numerous   horticultural   varieties   and   are   tre- 

Juent^  planted  in  parks   for  their  ornamental 
oliage   and   graceful   habit   of    growdi.     See 
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CsciliuB  Cn>riatuu),  African  bishop,  martyr 
and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church :  b.  abot* 
200;  d.  Carthage,  14  Snt  2S&  He  was  of 
patiician  parentage  and  inherited  a  consideraUe 
estate.  Having  received  the  highest  education 
be  professed  ihetoric  with  eminent  success  in 
Carthage  and  in  his  school  held  disputations 
with  representatives  of  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy and  with  believers  in  the  Christian  reUgion, 
~  '''    the   result   that  he  applied  for  admission 


:ted  by  the  Christians  of  Carthage  to  be  their 
bishop  (246).  In  the  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Decius  (24*-51)  he  prudently  with- 
drew from  Carthage  and  lived  in  retirement, 
but  on  the  accession  of  Callus  (251-S3)  he  re- 
turned to  his  see.  There  had  been  lively  con- 
troversies among  the  churches  over  the  ques- 
tion of  readmission  to  the  Christian  communion 
of  those  who  in  times  of  persecution  had  re- 
nounced the  religion  of  Christ ;  churches  in 
Asia  Minor  and  churches  in  Africa,  among 
them  the  church  of  Carthage,  had  in  s^ods 
and  in  'Ate  letters  addressed  by  their  bishops 
to  other  bishops,  strongly  condemned  the  prac- 
tice of  some  churches,  among  them  that  of 
Rome,  in  accepting  as  valid  ue  baptism  con- 
ferred by  heretics.  On  the  question  of  read- 
mitting tne  lapsi  to  communion  Cyprian  favored 
leniency:  he  would  readmit  the  fallen  on  proof 
of  sincere  repentance.  But  he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  baptism  conferred 
by  an  heretical  minister.  On  this  point  he  was 
at  variance  with  the  tradition  and  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  support  of  his 
view  he  sent  to  Pope  Stephen  uie  acts  of  a 
synod  of  Carthage  in  which  the  invaHdily  of 
baptism  conferred  by  heretics  was  declared. 
Pope  Stephen  replied  that  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  was  opposed  to  this  and  bade  Cyprian 
not  to  innovate,  but  to  recogniie  as  true  and 
valid  baptism  administered  by  heretics  if  given  , 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Pirmilian,  a  con- 
temporary, states  that  Steven  threatened  Cyp- 
rian with  excommunication.  To  the  threat  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  replied  with  great  heat,  but 
in  the  entire  controversy  on  rebapti^n  he  never 
calls  the  audK>rity  of  the  Pontiff  in  question, 
^though  he  laments  what  be  calls  the  mjustice 
of  the  decision.  In  this  controversy  the 
final  decision  of  the  Roman  CaAolic  Church 
was  in  favor  of  Stephen:  that  decision  was 
rendered  in  the  Council  of  Aries  (314)  and  in 
that  of  Nice  (325).  He  did  mudi  to  relieve 
and  strengthen  his  efuscopate.  Under  him 
seven  councils  were  held,  ttie  last  in  256.  In 
the  rei^  of  Valerian  a  nevr  persecution  of 
the  Chnstians  was  decreed,  and  Cyprian  being 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  pro-consul  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  to  the  gpds  ana  was  banished 
and  finally  beheaded  14  Sept.  258.  His  day  in 
the  Roman  calendar  is  16  September,  which  day 
he  shares  with  Pope  Saint  Cornelius.  Hi^ 
writings  include  *Umtv  of  the  Church' ■  'Dress 
of  Virgins';  'Lapsed";  the  'Lord's  Prayer'; 
the  'Vanity  of  Idols' ;  'Against  the  Jews.' 
His  works  have  been  edited  by  Hartel,  G, 
(3  vols.,  Vienna  1868-71)  ;  there  is  an  English 
translation  (in  'Ante-Nicene  Fathers*,  VoL  V, 
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Buffalo  ISSM6);  Consult  Hanock,  A.,  'i:irft 
wenig  beachtete  cyprianische  Sciiiifteii  und  die 
OcU  Pauli'  (Leipiig  1®9) ;  Von  Soder,  'Die 
cyprianische  Briefsaminluiig'  (id.  1904),  and 
for  his  life,  £.  W.  Benson  (London  and  New 
York  1S97) ;  Faulkner  (Cincinnati  and  New 
Yoric  1906). 


preMDce  of  a  small  qnantiQ  of  copper  (eitfriim, 
coppu) .  The  hue  varies  from  pale  nuc  to  green 
according  Co  the  amount  of  copper  present, 

CTPRIND^  an  extensive  family  of 
fresh-water,  leleost  fishes,  distributed,  in  about 
1,300  spedcs,  over  the  whole  world  except  South 
America,  Madagascar  and  Australasia.  Most 
of  the  fresh-wafer  fishes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere belong  to  this  family,  and  most  of  them 
are  small,  especially  (he  American  minnows, 
daces,  chubs  and  shiners  (qq.v.).  Large  ex- 
amples are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  such  as 
the  carp,  the  Indian  mahseer  and  catla,  and  a 
feiv  others,  described  elsewhere  by  mane.  See 
Pish. 

CYPRlNODONTIDffl(Gr.  "carp-toothed"), 
a  family  of  fishes,  order  Tettostea,  sub-order 
Haplomi.  Although  the  dentition  of  the  family 
resembles  that  of  the  carp  the  jaws  are  pro- 
tractile, and  the  ventral  nns,  if  present  have 
five  to  seven  rays.  The  manjllaries  do  not 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  mouth,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  lack  spines,  the  scales  are  cycloid 
or  have  erect  spines.  The  fronials  meet  th4 
supraocdpiial.  Pundvlut  and  Anablepi  (q.v.J, 
the  fish  with  eyes  divided  into  portions  far 
vision  in  air  and  for  vision  in  water,  ale 
important  genera. 

CYPRIPEDIUH,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Orchidacea.  The  genus  has  about  40 
species,  10  of  them  occurring  in  North  America, 
and  known  genenJly  as  lady's- slippers.  In 
medicine  the  term  is  applied  to  the  rhizomes 
and  rootlets  of  several  species  of  Cypripedium. 
The  root  contains  a  volatile  oil  and  tannic  and 
gallic  acids,  and  is  used  as  a  tnild'  antispasmo^c, 
Tor  much  the  same  purposes  as  vaUtian, 

CYPRI8,  a  fresh-water  crustacean,  typical 
of  the  CypTida,  of  the  order  Osiracoda.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  water  flea,  and  has  w 
nnsegmented  body,  seven  pairs  of  appendages, 
a  rudimentary  abdomen  and  a  bivalve  snett 
enclosing  all.  The  shell  is  dainty  and  elastic; 
the  posterior  antenni  bear  a  long  tuft  of  bristles 
on  tneir  second  joint ;  the  second  pair  of  maxillz 
have  a  small  ^t-appendage ;  and  the  posterior 
Hmbs  are  very  irregular,  C.  pvhera,  the  largest 
form,  measures  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 
Some  spedes,  including  C.  fusca  and  C.  pubera 
reproduce  by  parthenogenesis  in  summer  and 
aiTtTimn,  the  males  being  transient;  i^ile  others, 
notably  the  C.  ovnm,  the  males  are  found 
tJirougbout  the  year,  and  parthenogenesis  seems 
not  to  occur.  The  eggs  are  usually  Iwd  in 
masses  on  stones  and  water-plants.  The  adults 
are  said  to  be  able  to  survive  desiccation,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  eggs.  Some  spedes  are  very 
ahmidant  as  fossib  m  fresh-water  strata. 

CYPRUS,  an  island  under  Bridsh  protec- 
torate, ^ng  south  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  most 
eastern  m  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bay_  or  Gulf  of  Iskanderua.  It  is  the  third 
largest  island  in  the  Medilerraaean,  and,  stretch- 
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ns  from  H>utliwes,t  to  northeast,  is.attout  14$ 
miles  long,  with  a  width  varying  from  100  miles  to 
1^  miles  at  a  narrowpeoinsulam  thenortb.  Area 
3,584  square  miles.  The  main  physical  features 
<ii  ^yp^'us  consist .  of  a  rapge  of  mouniain» 
running  along  a  large  part  of  the  northem  coast, 
and  a  range  parallel  to  it  occupying. a  consider' 
aUe  part  of  the  island  on  the  south,  with  a 
broaa  tract  of  plain,  called  the  Messarla,  be- 
tween, extending  on  either  side  to  the  sea.  The 
second  range  culminates  in  Mount  Troodos 
(6,406  feet).  Cj;prus  is  defident  in  water  its 
streams  bemg  diiefly  mountain  torrents,  whiclt 
dry  up  in  summer.  The  climate  is  in  general 
healthy,  excepting  in  various  places  during  the 
heats  of  summer,  which,  causmg  a  rapid  evap- 
oration,  give  rise  to  malarial  fever.  The  forests 
were  formerly  very  extensive,  and  in  andcirt 
times  yielded  wood  much  valued  by  the  Phre- 
nidans  for  ship-building,  but  owing  to  indiscrim- 
inate cutting,  the  depredations  of  goats,  etc., 
they  now  cover  a  comparatively  small  area,  with 
the  result  that  the  fertility  of  much  of  the  soil 
has  been  impaired.  The  forests  are  now  under 
government  supervisor],  and  eucalypti,  pines 
atid  other  trees  are  being  planted.  Although 
about  one-third  of  the  cultivable  land  is  under 
ctdtivation,  agriculture  is  in  a  rather  backwaril 
state.  The  chief  products  in  1914  were:  wheat, 
1,93?.000  bushels;  barley,  1,965,000  bushels ; 
vetches'  195,000  bushels:  oats,  412,000  bushels. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  production 
of  wine  is  increasing  most  of  it  being  sent  to 
Egypt  and  France.  Much  mischief  is  aometimeS 
done  by  locusts,  but  measures  have  been  taken,' 
under  the  supervision  of  the  government,  by 
which  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  dimin-* 


ished  in  recent  years.     The  eic  tensive  pas  ti 
lands  of  the  island  support'  numbers  of  sheep 
and   goats,      Cyprus   possesses    much    mineral 


wealoi,  and  in  early  times  was  celebrated  for 
its  copper,  a  metal  the  English  name  of  which 
can  be  traced  to  that  of  this  island.  The  copper 
b  again  bdng  worked,  as  are  also  quarries  of 
sandstone,  marble,  granite,  limestone,  etc.  Salt 
in  large  quantities  is  obtained  from  works  at 
Limasol  and  Lamaca.  The  sponge-fishery  is  of 
some  importance.  In  addition  to  wine  the  diief 
articles  of  export  arc  carobs,  cotton,  silk 
cocoons,  cereals,  raisins,  skins,  wool,  cheese  and 
fruits.  The  imports  in  1914  were  valued  at 
£4*5,744,  with  exports  of  about  the  same  value. 
Ships  entered  and  deared  (1914)  581,926  tons. 
The  revenue  (1914-15)  was  CSO.UO  and  ex- 
penditure i316,411.  There  were  6^  elementary 
schools  (1914-15)  with  a  total  enrolmwil  of 
36|661.  A  complete  system  of  justice  has  been 
cstabU^ed.  Roads  and  telegraphs  have  been 
oonstmeted  throughout  the  island,  and  there  H 
a  short  railroad.  CaUes  connect  it  with  Syria 
and  Egypt,  About  one-fourth  of  the  people  ar^ 
Mohammedans,  the  rest  are  mostly  members  of 
the  Greek  Chorch. 

The  Phosnidans  established  themselves  in 
Cyprus  about  1100  or  1200  b.c  Greek  color^sts 
followed  later;  and  for  a  time  it  was  under 
Assyria.  The  Phcenidans  introduced  the  woe-- 
ship  of  Astarte,  which  afterward  passed  into 
that  of  the  Greek  goddes  Aphrodite  CVenus). 
Amasis  brought  the  island  under  the  Egyptian 
yoke  550  B.C.  In  525  ac.  it  was  subdued  by 
Camtjyses  and  annexed  to  the  Persian  Empire, 
but  it  again  became  a  dependency  of  Egj^t 
under  Ptolemy  Soter  toward  die  end  of  the 
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4th  ceftturjr  B.t  In  this  condition  it  remained 
tilt  the  year  57  B.C.,  when  it  -was  made  a  Roman 
province.  After  the  division  of  the  Roman 
territories  Cyprus  continued  subject  to  the  East- 
em  Elmpire.  In  1182  Isaac  Comnenus,  a  prince 
of  the  imperial  family  of  Constandnoi^e,  made 
himself  independent,  but  Ae  island  was  wrested 
from  him  in  1191,  during  the  third  Crusade,  by 
Richard  I  of  En^and,  who  afterward  bestowed 
it  upon  Guy  of  Lusignan  on  condition  of  his 
renoimdng  his  claim  to  the  title  of  king  of 
Jerusalem.  After  the  extinction  of  the  legjti- 
mate  male  line  of  Lusignan,  James,  an  illegiti- 
mate descendant,  became  the  ruler.  His  wife 
was  B  Venetian  (Catharine  Comaro),  and  as 
she  had  no  children,  at  his  death  the  Venetians 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  (14SS).  Thev 
enjoyed  the  undisturbed  possession  of  it  tilt 
1571,  when,  in  the  rei^  of  Selim  II,  notwith- 
standing a  brave  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Marco  Antonio  Bragadino,  who  defended  Fama>- 
gusta  11  months,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks 
and  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1830 
it  was  taken  by  the  viceroy  of  Ekypt,  but  was 
retaken  by  the  Turks  in  1840,  and  retained  liy 
Ihem  till  June  1878,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  tnr  the  Convention  of  Constantinople, 
concluded  during  the  negotiations  consequent  on 
the  Husso-Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  It  nom- 
inally formed  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions^ 
the  agreement  being  that  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  Great  Britain  so  long  as  Russia  should 
retain  possession  of  Batoum  and  Kars.  Great 
Britain  was  also  bound  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the 
Porte,  which  amounts  annually  to  i9^6&  It 
was  not  paid  directly,  however,  but  retained 

¥;  an  offset  to  Brtti&h  claims  against  Turkey, 
his  arrangement  came  to  an  end  on  S  Nov. 
1914,  when,  as  a  result  of  Turkey's  entry 
into  the  Great  European  War  on  the  side  of 
the  Central  Powers,  Great  Britain  annexed  the 
island.  Nearly  a  twelvemonth  after,  on  20 
Oct  1915,  it  was  officially  announced  that;  as 
an  inducement  for  Greece  to  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Entente,  Great  Britain  bad 
offered  to  cede  to  her  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
This  offer  was,  however,  declined  for  the  time 
being  and  accordingly  it  lapsed.  The  island  is 
governed  by  a  high  commissioner,  assisted  by  sn 
executive  council  of  six,  and  a  lesistative  asseni< 
bly  of  18  members.  Six  of  the  last  named  are 
office-holders  and  12  elective  for  a  term  of  &ve 
years,  three  by  the  Uohammedan  and  nine  hy  the 
non-Uohanunedan  population.  The  island  is  di' 
vided  into  six  districts,  each  presided  over  I^ 
a  commissioner,  and  each  having  a  district  court. 
Is  recent  years  a  vast  quanti^  of  interesting 
archxological  remains  have  i>een  fou&d  ia 
Cyprus.  Fop.  274,108  (56,428  Ottoman  Turks 
atid  214,480  Christians  of  the  Cypriote  Church). 
The  capital  is  Nicosia  (pop.  16,052). 
CY1>8BLIDJB.  See  Swms. 
CrSANO  DE  BKRGERAC,  s^-ra'nS  de 
birzh'rak,  by  Edmond  Rostand,  was  first  acted 
in  Paris  28  Dec.  1897.  The  hero,  always  the  cen- 
tral figure  and  usually  the  speaker,  was  a  man 
of  mark  in  his  day  (1620-55)  as  a  gasconnading 
soldier,  intrepid  and  indefatigable  duellist,  a 
facile  poet,  talented  musician  and  writer  of 
vivacious  fancy.  Report  attributes  to  him  an 
abnormally^  large  nose,  disfigured  by  sabre  cuts. 
This  nose  is  a  mainspring  of  the  action  in  Ros- 


tand's play.  Cjrrano  twice  talks  of  it  at  length. 
He  loves  his  cousin,  the  prtcieuse  Roxane.  H« 
feds  that  his  deformity  must  render  any  suh  of 
his  hopeless  if  not  impertinent,  and  makes  it 
die  task  of  his  romantic  self-abnegation  to 
secure  for  Roxane  the  fulfilment  of  her  love  for 
Chretien  de  Neuville  and  to  defeat  the  evil 
designs  on  her  of  Count  de  Guiche  and  his  com- 
placent follower  U.  de  Valert  Roxane,  the 
willing  dupe  of  her  affection,  receives  vows  and 
verses  inspired  by  Cyrano  as  Oir^tien's,  attrib- 
utes the  valor  and  magnanimity  of  one  to  the 
other,  and  discovers  her  error  only  years  later 
as  a  widow  at  the  bedside  of  the  assassinated 
Cyrano,  who  is  dying,  as  he  has  lived,  in  her 
service,  and  has  her  kiss  *an  unstained  soldier's 
p!ume"_  as  his  late  reward  The  time  of  the 
action  is  1640  and  after;  the  scene  at  Paris  and 
near  Arras;  the  form  Alexandrine  verse  of 
Singular  suppleness  and  polish,  with  lyrics  at- 
tributed to  Cyrano  and  reprooucing  admirably 
the  temper  of  bis  time.  It  was  Rostand's  fourth 
play,  his  first  notable  success.  Thanks  in  laree 
part  to  the  genius  of  the  actor  Coquelin  the 
performance  became  a  triumph  historical  in  the 
annals  of  the  Comfdie  Francaise.  There  had 
been  no  such  enthusiasm  there  since  the  famous 
Night  of  Hemani  (1830).  The  play  was 
speedily  translated  into  many  tongues  and 
acted  m  many  lands  with  success,  notably  in 
America.  Among  many  editions  may  be  noted 
that  wilhan  introduction  by  Cohn,  A,    (New 


(in  Comkill  Magaeine,  Vol.  LXXXIV,  p. 477  f  ). 
For  the  histoncal  badcground  see  Platow,  <Die 
Personen  von  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in 
der  Geschichte  und  in  der  Dichtung*  (Berlin 
1902) ;  and  for  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Cyrano,  Schmidt,  Erich,  <Charakteristiken>  (2d 
scries,  Berlin  1901). 

Bekjauis  W.  Wells. 
CYKBNAICA,  sir-S-ni^-ka,  andently  a 
Greek  state  in  the  north  of  Africa,  between 
Mannarica  oa  tiie  cast  and  the  Regie  Syrtica  on 
the  west,  and  extending  in  its  widest  limits  f  ram 
tjie  Philxnorum  Arse  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Syrties  to  the  Chersonesus  Magna  or  north 
headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Platea,  o  "      ' 


e  than  the  elevated  district  i 


(Pentapolis)  — (1)  Hesi«rides-Ber 
gazi) ;  (2)  Barca  (Meij);  (3)  Gyrene  (Ain 
Shahat-Grenna) ;  (4)  Apolfonia  (Iiuisa 
Susa);  (5)  Teuchcira-Arainoe  (Tocra).  In 
later  times  two  more  important  towns  were 
added,  Ptolemais  (Tolmeita)  and  Damis-Zarine 
(]!>erBB).  During  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  history  of  the  city  of  Cyrene  that  town 
held  in  nominal  subjection  the  whole  of  Cyre- 
naica,  or  the  country  lying  between  Carthage  on 
the  west,  Egypt  on  the  east  and  Hiaiania 
tEessan)  on  tne  south,  with  the  Mediterranean 
for  its  northern  boundary.  Cyrenaica  retnuncd 
independent  at  first  as  a  monarchy  under  a 
dvna^ty  of  kings,  the  successors  of  Battbs  (the 
Libyan  title  of  the  kings  of  Cyrene;  the  actual 
name  of  the  founder  seems  to  have  been  Aris- 
toteles),  who  led  the  first  colony  to  Cyrene; 
afterward  as  a  repubtic,  until  It  was  subdued  by 
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Ptolemy,  the  son  ot  Lagus,  and  annexed  to 
Egyjt  321  or  322  b.c.  B;^  the  will  of  the  last 
laDg:  of  Cyrenaica  belon^ng  to  the  Ptolemaic 
^nas^  it  was  left  to  the  Romans,  95  B.c,  who, 
about  20  years  later,  erected  it  along  with  Crete 
into  a  Roman  province.  Under  Constaotine  it 
was  separated  from  Crete  and  made  a  province 
by  itself.  Under  Diocletian.  Cyrenaica  was 
separated  from  Crete  and  maae  a  distinct  prov- 
ince under  the  name  of  Libya  Superior.  As  the 
Roman  Empire  declined  theatlacksof  thenative 
Libyan  tribes  became  more  frequent  and  for- 
mi<table,  and  the  svfFertngs  cansed  by  Aeir  in- 
roads and  by  plagues,  earthquakes  and  locusts 
redoced  &e  population  and  enterprise  consider- 
&My.  The  comirry  became  overrun  by  the  Arabs 
eventually  and  was  under  Ottomui  rule.  Itisat 
present,  however,  not  used 'to  the  best  of  its 
capacity  and  resources.  Together  with  Tripoli 
it  was  annexed  to  Italy  in  November  1911  and 
formed  into  one  province  (August  1915), 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Tunis  and  Algeria,  on 
the  east  by  E«n>t  and  on  the  south  and  south* 
east  t^  die  Sahara.  The  estimated  area  is 
about  400,000  square  miles  and  the  popatation 
about  lj)00,O0(^  mostly  Berbers  and  Jews.  The 
province  consists  of  Tripolitania  (capital 
Tripoli;  poiv  73,0CIO>  and  Cyrenaica  (ca^al 
Ben^i;  pop.  35,000).  Through  these  cities 
practically  all  of  the  trade  passes.  The  chief 
exports  are  esparto  fibre,  skins  and  hides, 
ostrich  feathers  and  spon^.  Each  district  has  its 
^OveniOT.  appointed  oy  the  king  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Colonies  in  accord  with 
die  Uinister  of  War.  These  governors  hold  the 
rank  of  lieuteaant-getierals.  (See  Cyrene}. 
Consult  Gottichick,  A,  F.,  *Oschichte  der 
Griindmig  und  Blute  der  hellenischen  Slaates 
in  Kyrenaika'  (1858);  Hildebrand.  G..  'Cyre- 
naika>(1904);  Haimami,  <La  Cirenaica'  (1882); 
Beechey,  F.  W.,  'Froceedinss  of  Expeditjon  to 
Explore  North  Coast  of  Afnca'  (ISffi). 

CYRBNAICS,  or  CYRBNIANS,  a  sect 
of  ancient  philosophers,  whose  founder  was  a 
disople  of  Socrates,  being  Aristtfipus,  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  after  which  city  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  His  great  maxim  was,  that 
a  man  ought  to  control  circumstances  and  not 
be  controlled  by  them.  He  held  that  the  sum  of 
life  was  made  up  of  pleasure  and  pain;  the  one 
to  be  sought  after  as  good,  the  other  to  b? 
avoided  as  evil.  The  chief  good  then,  was  the 
greatest  number  of  agreeable  perceptions ;  and 
tjie  true  philosopher  the  man  who  actively  and 
successively  pursued  pleasure.  Every  act  was 
regarded  as  morally  indifferent,  and  .only  to  be 
viewed  as  it  uroduced  pleasure  or  pain  to  the 
individual  TTie  chief  successors  of  Aristippus 
■were  Theodorus,  Hegesias  and  Anniceris,  each 
of  whom  became  the  founder  of  a  sect  known 
t«pectively  as  the  Theodoran,  Hegesian  and  An- 
nicerian  schools.  Hegesias  taught  that  pleasure 
is  not  obtainable  in  life,  and  recommended 
death.  As  cynicism  was  Ae  forerunner  of 
Stoicism,  so  cyrenaictsm  paved  the  way  for 
emcureanism,  which  constitutes  its  chief  merit. 
(See  Ethics  ;  Hedonism  ;  UTiLnARiAinsM). 
Consult  Watson,  'Hedonistic  Theories  from 
Aristippus  to  Spencer>  (Glasgow  189S). 

CYRENE,  sl-re'nc.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
daughter  of  Peneus,  who  was  carried  by  her 


the  mother  of  Aristxus. 


CYSBNB,  in  ancient  times  a  celebrated  dty 

and  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  in  Africa,  about 
10  miles  from  the  north  coast,  founded  by  Bat- 
and   a  body  of    Dorian   colonists.  631   i 
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varying  forms  of  government  succeeded,  both 
republican  and  tyrannical.  Alexander  received 
its'  submission  in  331  B.C.,  but  it  soon  afterward 
fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Ptdemies.  Its  com- 
merce with  Egypt  and  Greece  was  extensive  in 
classical  times.  Explorations  and  excavations 
were  made  in  1821-22  and  in  1861.  In  1910  the 
Archzological  Institute  of  America  began  ex- 
cavations at  Cyrene.  Numerous  interesting 
remains  have  been  discovered  here,  including  a 
bath,  two  temples  (supposed  to  be  of  the  Roman 
period),  and  a  magnificent  necropolis,  contain- 
ing grottoes,  facades  and  monuments  of  various 
kinds.  In  one  of  the  grottoes  are  several  curi- 
oi^^paintings.  A  group  of  PtoJemiac  building 
3p06  terra  cottas,  fine  sculptures,  an  acropolis, 
(Jreek  and  Roman  walls  were  discovered  by  the 
American  expedition,  whose  work  was  sus- 
pended because  of  the  Italo-Turkish  War. 
Cyrene  was  the  birthplace  of  Aristippus,  Gir- 
neadea  the  philosopher,  Eratosthenes  and  Cal- 
limachus  die  grammarian.  (See  Ctkenaica). 
Consult   Smith   and    Porcher,    ^Discoveries  ra 


(1849) ;  Hamilton,  "Wanderings  in  North 
Africa'  (1851);  'Bulletin  of  the  Archiological 
Institute  of  America>  (II,  1910);  Robinson, 
•Inscriptions  from  the  Cyrenaica'  (in  Atnericim 
Journal  of  Archaology,  2d  series.  Vol.  XVII, 
1913). 

CYRIACUS,  or  CIRIACO  DE'  PIZZI- 
COLLI,  Italian  antiquarian:  b.  Ancona  1391: 
d.  about  1449.  He  had  a  passion  for  travel  and 
to  gratify  it  engaged  in  the  life  of  a  merchant. 
He  became  an  ardent  student  of  the  classics  and 
on  his  travels  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  mon- 
■         '  of  the  past.     He  visited 


Iui  L  and  copying  inscriptions  and  describing 
walls,  buildings  and  odier  evidences  of  the 
cbssic  past.  His  collections  were  scattered 
soon  after  his  death  and  but  fragments  of  his 
notes  and  drawings  remain.  He  was  not 
thoroughly  leamed  and  made  many  mistakes, 
but  his  iral  was  unsparing  and  to  him  we  owe 
onr  knowledge  of  many  monuments  which  have 
since  disappeared.  Consult  Jahn,  "Cjriacus  von 
Ancona  und  Albredit  Diirer,*  (in  'Aus  der 
Altertumswissenchaft,'  Bonn  1868),  and 
Sandys,  'History  of  Oassical  Scholarship' 
(Vol.  11,  Cambridge  1908). 

CYRtl^  sir^,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, and  one  ot  the'  fathers  of  the  Church: 
b.  Alexandria  376;  4  there,  June  444.  He  waa 
educated  In  the  desert  65  miles  south  of  Alex!- 
andria  by  the  Cenobitic  monks  of  Nitria.  He 
was  patriarch  of  Alexandria  from  412.  when 
he  succeeded  his  uncle  Theophilus  in  that 
station^  till  his  death.  He  was  a  very  zealous 
champion  of  orthodoxy  and  a  fiery  adversary 
of  Nestorius,  Eutyches  and  all  the  heresiarchs 
and  heresies  of  hjs  time.  So  intemperate  was 
his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  and  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  dissent  from  flie  creed  of  N!ca;a,  Chair 
cedon  and  Constantinople,  that  it  has  brourfit 
dcnvn  upon  him  the  animadversion  of  some 
modem    Chuich    historians    and    has  j^~' 
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material  for  historical  novels  in  which  imagina- 
tion fills  in  what  was  lacking  in  the  portrait  of 
Saint  Cyril  drawn  by  his  contetnporary  adver- 
saries. Amon^  modern  Protestant  writers 
Dean  Milman  in  his  'History  of  l^tin  Chris- 
tianity^ presses  against  him  charges  of  bar- 
barity, persecution  and  bloodshed,  on  account  of 
whicA  Cyril,  though  styled  saint,  must  be  es- 
teemed  'one  of  the  worst  heretics  against  the 
ipirit  of  the  gospel.*  He  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing closed  the  churches  of  the  Novations  and 
seued  their  church  property;  with  having  with 
an  armed  rabble  wrecked  the  synagogues  and 
driven  the  Jews  in  thousands  out  of  the  city; 
with  having  excited  such  tumults  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  Orestes,  was 
for  a  time  defied.  The  murder  of  the  illustrious 
Hypatia,  neo-platonist  irfiilosopher  and  adver- 
sary of  the  Christian  Church,  is  not  alleged  to 
have  been  instigated  hy  him,  but  it  is  re^rded 
as  d)e  inevitable  sequd  to  his  violent  acts  and 
speeches;  and  the  perpetrators  of  it  were,  it  is 
alliwed  on  the  authority  of  contemporaries 
*omcers  of  his  Church*  It  is  further  chaxgea 
that  he  was  attended  at  Ei^esus,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  council  of  the  Church  held  there  in 
431,  by  a  rabble  of  followers,  presumably 
to  overawe  the  fathers  over  whom  he 
himself  presided :  in  that  council  he  procured 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  followed  tqr 
deprivation  and  banishment  b^  the  emperor. 
The  works  of  Cyril,  in  the  edition  published  at 
Paris  in  1638  (7  vols.),  consist  of  commentaries, 
treatises,  honiilies  ana  epistks.  Critical  editions 
of  certain  of  his  worics  have  appeared,  among 
them. his  cqmmenuries  on  Luke   (1859)  ;  John 


the  Incarnation'  (London  1%7).  Cyril  holds 
high  rank  among  the  Oiurch  fathers  as  a 
theologian.  Consult  the  hiograpfay  by  Kopallik 
(Mayence  1881). 

CYRIL  OF  JSRUSALBM,  Saint,  Greek 
father  of  the  Church;  b.  Jerusalem  about  315; 
d.  there,  IS  Uarch  386.  After  his  ordination  to 
die  priesthood  in  345  his  special  office  was  to 
instruct  the  catechumens,  both  those  who  were 
to  be  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Christian 
communion  throu^  baptism  and  those  who 
after  baptism  were  to  be  inducted  into  knowl- 
edge of  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  relicdoii, 
especially  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  This 
occupation  led  to  bis  writing  his  book  of 
'(^techeses,*  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  that 
time.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  350. 
Twice  he  was  deposed  and  sent  into  exile  by 
imperial  decree  because  of  his  unflinching  zeal 
for  the  creed  of  Nicsea  as  against  the  Arian 
party,  first  in  the  reign -of  Constantine  11  and 
then  in  that  of  Valens.  On  the  accession  of 
Theodosius  in  379,  he  was  restored  to  his  see 
and  there  remained  till  his  death.  At  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  of  Conslantinople  (381)  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  fathers 


cheseSj'  or  catechetical  lectures,  are  23 

ber,  of  which  18  are  for  the  instruction  of  cate- 
chumens in  the  stage  of  preparation  for  bap- 
tism, while  the  remaining  five,  called  the 
'Catecheses  Mystagogicse^'  treat,  as  their  title 
imports,  of  the  mystenes  of  the  Christian 
rehgion.    The  work,  translated  into  English,  is 


one  of  the  voliunes  of  the  Oxford  'Library  of 
the  Fathers.'  Consult  the  edition  of  Cyril's 
works  published  by  A.  A,  Touttfc  (Paris  1720; 
Venice  1761),  reprinted  in  Migne,  'Patrologia 
Graica'  (Vol.  XXXIH).  and  by  G.  C  ReischI 
and  J.  Rupp  (2  vols.,  Munich  1848-60;  Eng. 
trans,  by  £.  Giffonl  in  'The  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers'  (Slew  York  1894).  For  his 
biography,  Delacroix,  'Saint  Cyrille  de  Jeru- 
salem, sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres'  (Paris  1S65),  and 
Uader,  'Der  hdligen  CyriUus'  (Einsiedeln 
1901). 

CYRILLA,  a  ^eaa»  of  shrubs  consisting  of 
one  variable  species,  C.  rofevtifiora,  of  the 
natural  order  Cyriliacta.  The  shrubs  are  found 
from  the  Carolinas  westward  to  Texas  and 
southward  to  Qraxil.  They  are  almost  ever- 
green, and  have  attractive  bright  green  leaves 
and  white  flowers  in  racemes.  Popularly  the; 
are  known  as  leatherwood  and  are  sometimes 
seen  in  ornamental  plantings  as  far  north  as 
New  York,  which  is  about  the  limit  of  tbeir 
hardiness.  They  succeed  best  in  mots^  taiaij 
khI  and  partial  shade. 

CYRILLIC  ALPHABET,  the  stotr  of 
whose  invention  by  Cyril  (8ao-6g),  apostle  to 
the  Slavs,  whether  true  or  false,  forms  an  in- 
teresting episode  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  is 
still  a  debatable  form  of  letters  as  to  its  precise 
origin  and  history.     Its  reputed  inventor  i 


ascetic  life,  when  in  860  he  ^..._  __..  ._  ._._ 
Oiazars,  a  Tartar  tribe  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  His  work  was  to  counter- 
act Jewish  and  Mohammedan  influences  on  the 
people.  After  a  partial  success,  he. returned  to 
Constantinople,  living  as  before  with  his 
brother,  until  sent  hy  the  emperor  aa  a  mit- 
sionary  among  the  South  Slavic  tribes,  wUdi 
had  been  sti^ected  to  Roman  and  Grcd 
propaganda,  in  his  labors  among  them  he 
founded  a  Slavic  literwure  by  translating  into 
their  language  ^rtions  of  the  Scriptures  and 
important  liturgical  books.  For  this  purpose 
he  is  said  to  have  invented  a  new  form  of 
alphabet  or  to  have  modified  the  more  ancient 
Glagolitic,  which  received  the  name  Cyrillic, 
and  was  adojrted  by  most  of  the  Eastern 
Slavs,  Bulgarian,  Bosnian,  Russian,  SertuaiL 
etc  It  was,  however,  subsequently  modified 
in  various  wa^  in  those  countries.  Succeeding 
also  in  Slavic  lands  outside  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  he  and  his  brother  were  called  to 
Rome  bv  Nicholas  I  (868)  whose  successor 
approved  their  work  and  wished  them  to  or- 
ganize independent  new  churches  in  the  Slav 
provinces.  But  Constantine,  assuming  the 
name  of  Cyril,  preferred  to  remain  in  Rome 
as  a  simple  monk  and  died  a  ^ear  later. 
Methodius  continued  his  efforts  until  his  death 
in  885. 

In  reference  to  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  a 
Bulgarian  monk  of  the  next  generation  in  8S5 
mentions  Cyril  as  author,  ana  gives  38  as  the 
number  of  its  letters  which  were  later  in- 
creased to  48.  Twenty-four  are  identical  with 
Greek  uncials  of  the  8th  and  9th  century. 
Additional  characters  were  required  to  express 
the  many  Slavic  vowds,  sibilants  and  nasals, 
whose  origin  is  hard  to  explain.  Cyril  incor- 
porated GiaKoIilic  characters,  most^  signifying 
Slavonic  words  —  the  (jlai^litic  (from  fflagoT, 
a  word,)    becoming  of  minor  account,  wuile 
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th«  Cyrillic  has  dcreloped  irtto  one  of  the 
three  aominant  alphabets  of  the  world,  to  use 
Isaac  Taylor's  expression.  While  the  phonetic 
basis  of  the  language  is  nearer  some  Bulgarian 
dialects,  German  and  Latin  words  were  in- 
cluded in  Moravia,  which  appear  to  have  modi- 
fied the  vocabulary.  The  three  alphabets  of 
the  Slavonians  express  their  religious  depend- 
ence: Latin  was  adopted  for  diose  who  held 
Latin  services;  Cjrrillic.  the  Greek  uncial,  was 
used  by  orthodox  Slavs  for  their  lltnr^; 
GlagoUtic  survives  in  the  Dalmatian  Utttrgy 
and  in  Montenegro,  the  Roman  Church  per- 
mitting its  employment.  A  modem  version  of 
the  Cyrillic  was  made  for  Russia  by  Peter  the 
Grwt.  The  earliest  dated  Slavonic  writing  is 
a  Cyrillic  inscription  of  Tsar  Samuel  of 
Bi'^aria  (996).  It  is  the  tbeanr  of  Br^dmer 
that  Cyril  invented  Cyrillic  first,  but  ''degreed* 
it  into  Glagolitic  to  cboceal  its  Greek  origin 
from  the  Latin  dergy,  as  the  entire  purpose  of 
his  mission  was  hostility  to  Rome 
lands,  such  caution  was  not  : 


a  orthodox 


Bibliography^  d'Avril.  A.,  'S.  Cyrille  et 
S.  Method'  (Paris  1885) ;  Bonwertsch,  N., 
'Cyrill.  und  Method,'  (Erlangen  188S)  j 
Bruckner,  A.,  'Thesen  lur  Cyrillo-Methodian. 
,  Frage*  (in  Arch.  f.  si.  Phil.  XXVII,  1906)  ; 
Dobrowww,  'Cyrill  und  Method,'  (Prague 
1823) :  Franks  J.,  {mArch.  f.  si.  Phil.  XXVIII) : 
Goetz,  'Gesch.  d  Slavenapostel  C.  und  M.' 
(Gotha  1907);  Taylor,  Isaac,  <The  Alphabet' 
{n,  London  1883). 

A.  S.  Isaacs. 
CYRILLUS  and  METHODIUS,  apostles 
of  the  Slavs.  They  were  brothers  and  natives 
of  Thessatonica.  Cyril  was  the  name  adopted 
as  a  monk  by  Constantine,  b.  827.  For  his 
learning  he  was  surnamed  "the  phitosophcr." 
The  Kbasars,  a  Tartar  people,  havine  about 
the  year  860  asked  the  Emjjeror  Michad  III  to 
send  them  Christian  missionaries,  Cyril  was 
sent  and  made  many  converts.  The  Bulgarians 
of  Thrace  and  Mcesia  were  evangelized  by 
Methodius,  who  baptized  their  king,  Bogoris,  in 
S61.  At  the  request  of  Ratislav,  Duke  of  Mo- 
ravia, the  brothers  then  tnmed  to  the  countries 
on  the  Matrh  and  Danube.  They  prepared  a. 
Slav  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  chief 
liturgical  books  (which  became  the  fonndaticm 
of  the  literature  of*  the  Slavs),  and  by  their 
services  in  the  mother-tongue  won  the  hearts 
of  the  peoide  from  the  Roman  missionaries. 
The  two  brothers  were  summoned  to  Rome  to 
o^ilain  their  conduct  in  conducting^  services  in 
the  vemacidar,  and  Cyril  died  there  in  869.  Me- 
thodius, who  in  the  same  year  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Moravians,  completed  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  Slavs.  Called  to  Rome  in  879 
to  justify  his  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the 
native  tongue,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
approval  ot  Pope  John  VIII,  and  (aecordmg  to 
most  probable  account)  'died  Hradiscb  on  the 
March,  6  April  885.  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
celebrated  the  millenary  festival  of  their  two 
apostles  on  5  July  1863.  Both  brothers  are 
recognized  as  saints  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Their  festival  falls  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  9  March;  in  the  Greek 
Church  1 1  May.  The  Cyrillic  alphabet 
modified  out  of  the  Greek  by  Cyril,  superseded 
the  more  ancient  Slavtinic  alphabet  over  a  wide 
area.  The  history  of  CVril  and  Methodius  is 
still  very  obscure.     Consist   Btmdwetsch,   N., 


<Cyri1  and  Method'  (Erlangen  1885);  Gitizd, 
'Geschicfate  der  Slawenapostel  Cyril  una 
Method'  (Vienna  18S7) ;  Dammler  and  Miklo- 
sich,  'Die  Legende  vom  Heiligen  Cyril'  (ib. 
t870) ;  Goeti,  "(rtschiehte  der  Slawenapostel 
Constantinus  (Cyrillus)  and  Methodius'  (Gotha 
1897) ;  Mildosich  (ed.),  tVita  Sancti  Methodn' 
(Vienna  1870);  Maclear,  'Conversion  of  the 
Slavs'  (London  1879)  ;  'Acta  Sanctorum,'  ed- 
ited hy  J.  Boland  (March,  11,  pp.  13-25,  Octo- 
ber, XI,  pp.   16S-171)    contains  some  original 

CYRUS  "niE  GREAT,  king  of  Persia: 

b.  about  600;  d.  S29  B.C.  The  ancient  original 
authorities  for  the  facts  of  his  life  are  Herodo- 
tus and  Ctesias,  but  their  accounts  arc  inter- 
spersed with  many  highly  colored  legends. 
His  lineage  we  have  from  a  famous  cuneiform 
c^inder  prepared  under  his  own  authorihr.  It 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  it  Cyrus 
establishes  his  royal  claim  throu{^  his  father, 
Cambyses,  back  to  Teispes,  the  son  of 
Aduemenes  and  founder  of  Achauncnian 
dynasty.  The  ancestral  home  was  Anzan, 
supposed  to  be  a  district  of  Elam.  It  is,  how' 
ever,  certain  that  Cyras  was  a  Persiaa 
According  to  Herodotus  he  was  the  son  of 
Cambyses,  a  distinguished  Persian,  and  of 
Mandane,  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Asty- 
ages.  He  founded  the  Persian  monarchy.  A 
short  time  before  his  birth  the  soothsayers  at 
the  court  of  Astyages  divined  from  a  dream 
of  his  that  his  future  grandson  was  to  de- 
throne him.  Upon  this  he  gave  orders  thtt 
C/rus  diould  be  destroyed  immediately  after 
his  birth.  For  this  purpose  he  was  delivered 
to  a  herdsman,  who,  moved  with  compassion, 
brouf^t  him  up,  and  named  him  Cyrus.  His 
courage  and  spirit  betrayed  his  descent  to  the 
king.  The  Magi  having  succeeded  in  quietiiig 
the  uneasiness  whidi  the  discovery  occasioned 
him,  he  sent  Cyras  to  his  parents  in  PersOj 
with  marks  of  his  favor,  whether  this  legetu 
is  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  beginning 
of  Cyrus's  career  was  the  conquest  of  his  grand- 
father about  559  b.c.  by  which  he  became  k^ig 


of   Media  and  Persia.     In  546  he  conquered 

Cer  „  , .  _, 

which  did  not  ofler 


Crcesus,  the  rich  and  powerful  king 


ofT: 


.yia. 


much  resistance,  being  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions. He  also  subdued  Phcenida  and 
Palestine,  to  which  he  caused  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  While 
Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indies,  was 
imder  bis  dominion,  ne  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  MassagetK — a  people  of  Scythia, 
northeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  beyond  the 
Araxes,  then  ruled  by  a  queen  named  Tomyris. 
In  the  first  battle  he  conquered  by  stratagem, 
but  in  the  second  was  defeated,  and  was  him- 
sdf  slain  (529  b.c).  The  stories  related  by 
Xenophon  in  the  'Cyropsedia'  (professing  to  be 
an  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  Cyrus), 
that  he  received  a  splendid  education  at  the 
court  of  Astyages,  inherited,  his  kingdom  and 
raled  like  a  genuine  philosopher,  are  mere 
romance,  Xenophon's  design  being  to  represent 
the  model  of  a  king,  without  regard  to  histori- 
cal truth,  and  in  this  way  perhaps  to  exhibit 
to  his  countrymen  the  advaota^es  of  a  mon- 
archy. The  (5iief  points  in  which  the  account 
of  Ctesias  differs  from  that  of  Herodotus  are 
that  Ctesias  does  not  make  Cynis  any  relation 
of  Astyages,  that  after  die  conquest  of  Media 
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Cynjs  married  Amytis,  the  daugtiter  o£  Asty- 
ages,  and  honored  the  latter  as  a  father,  and 
that  he  met  bis  death  in  a  battle  with  a  nation 
called  tba  Derbicea.  who  were  assisted  by  die 
Indians.  Ctesias  also  mentions  certain  wars  of 
Cyrus  not  related  by  Herodotus,  and  gives  a 
tomttwhat  different  account  of  the  war  with 
Crixsus,  kiDH  of  Lydia.  Within  a  few  years 
Cyrus  founded  a  mighty  state,  which  proves 
llut  he  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  gifts 
as  a  warrior  and  statesman.  His  nobility  of 
character  is  shown  by  his  treatment  of  the 
vanquished.  He  destroyed  oa  town  nor  did  he 
put  the  captive  leaders  to  death.  By  the 
Persians  his  memory  was  cherished  as  'the 
father  of  the  people,*  by  the  Jews  he  was  con- 
sidered their  liberator,  and  his  greatness  as  a 
ruler  and  legislator  was  acknowledged  by  the. 
Greeks.  His  claim  to  be  styled  Cyrus  the 
Great,  as  history  has  known  him,  is  amply 
justified  and  remains  unchallenged.  He  built 
a  dty  and  palace  in  his  native  district,  which 
was  called  after  his  tribe  Pasargadx  (now 
Mur^iab),  and  here  his  body  was  laid  to  rest. 
Consult  Amiand,  'Cjrus,  roi  de  Perse'  (Paris 
1887)  ;  Duncker,  'History  of  Antiquity'  (Eng- 
lish trans.,  London  1881);  Geiger  and  Kuhii, 
'Grundriss  dcr  iranischen  PhLlogie'  (S  trass- 
burg  1897) ;  Horner,  'Daniel,  Darius  the 
MeSan,  Cyrus  the  Great'  (Pittsburgh  1901); 
Lcssmann,  'Die  Kyrossage  in  Europa'  (Char- 
lottenburg  1906). 

CYRUS  THK  YOUNGER.  Kii«  o£  Per- 
aia:  b.  about  424  b.c;  d,  401  b.c.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  or  Ocbus,  and  at 
is  obtained  the  supreme  power  over  all  the 
provinces  at  Asia  Uinor.  His  ambition  early 
displayed  itself;  and  when,  after  his  fathers 
death  (404  b.c),  his  elder  brother,  Artajcerxes 
itnemon,  asceiided  the  throng  Cyrus  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  which  wa:^  however, 
discovered.  Cyrus  was  arrested  by  his  brother 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  at  the  intercession 
of  his  mother  Farysatis,  was  released  and  made 
governor  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  Cyrus  assem- 
bled a  numerous  army  to  make  war  upon  Arta- 
xerxes  and  dethrone  him.  Being  informed  of 
his  brother's  design,  Artaxerxes  marched  against 
him  with  a  much  larger  army.  In  the  plains 
of  Cunaxa,  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  the  two 
■armies  encountered  each  other   (401  b.c).     In 


is  contained  in  the  opening  book  of  Xenophon's 
'Anabasis,'  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
tiie  retreat  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  Cyrus 
from  the  interior  of  Persia  to  the  coast  of  the 
B^ck  Sea.  Another  account  by  Ephorus  is 
preserved  in  Diodorus.  Excerpts  from  Ctesias 
iy  Photius  also  throw  light  on  the  career  of 
Cyrus,  as  also  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  by  Plu- 
tarch. The  character  of  Cyrus  is  highly 
praised  by  the  ancients  and  it  appears  that  he 
was  certainly  his  brother's  sopenor  in  energy 
and  as  a  statesman  and  general.  The  fate  of 
the  empire  would  probably  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent had  he  ascended  the  throne.  See  Persia. 
CYSTADENOHA.      See    Tumor,    Infer- 

CYSTICSRCUS,    sTs-ti-sir'ku^    a    larval 
■tase  of  the  tapewoim,  sometimes  found  in  the 


human  body  in  the  form  of  smalWised  tnmors 
and  which  may  be  distributed  in  a  variety  of 
situations.  'The  tumors  may  range  from  the 
sice  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazelnut  and  may  exist 
sin^  or  may  be  multiple.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  back  and  sides  of  the  trunk,  less 
frequently  in  the  extremities  and  are  sometimes 
subcutaneous.  Occasionally  they  involve  the 
brain  and  other  organs,  as  the  liver,  kidneys, 
spleen,  etc  Frequently  they  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms  whatever,  but  when  occurring  in  an 
important  organ  of  the  body  may  cause  maior 
symptoms.  In  the  flesh  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals  cysticerd  also  frequeotly  occur,  and 
it  is  by  dioie  present  in  the  meat  which  he 
eats  that  tapewormi  are  largely  communicated 
to  man. 

CYSTINURIA,  a  condition  in  which  lar^ 
amounts  of  cystin  are  foimd  in  the  urine.  It  is 
a  very  rare  condition  and  is  usually  associated 
with  excessive  intestinal  putrefaction..  Some- 
times cystin  calculi  result  because  of  die  excess 
of  this  acid  in  the  urine. 

CYSTITIS,  an  inflammation  of  Uie  uri- 
nary bladder,  usually  resulting  in  pain  and  in- 
creased desire  to  urinate.  The  urine  may  be 
cloudy  or  bloody  and  there  Is  usually  an  excess 
of  mucus  and  pus  found.  The  pain  is  situated 
over  the  pubic  bone  and  may  extend  to  the  back, 
and  there  ma:^  be  some  associated  fever  with 
chills,  if  the  inflammation  is  severe.  Cystitis 
is  most  frequently  due  to  an  infection  from 
without,  usually  the  result  of  passing  an  un- 
clean catheter.  It  may  also  result  from  ure- 
thritis and  is  a  very  common  condition  in  old 
men  in  whom  the  prostate  gland  is  enlarged. 
It  may  also  result  from  the  presence  of  a  stone 
in  the  bladder.  Treatment  is  often  difficult, 
requiring  skilled  medical  attendance ;  but  sit2- 
baths  and  hoi  applications  to  the  abdomen  are 
of  service,  and  abstinence  from  peppery  or 
alcoholic  foods  is  advisable.  See  Bladpo, 
Diseases  of. 

CYSTOIDEA,  an  order  of  extinct  echino- 
derms.  They  are  spheroidal  animals,  pednn- 
Cldate  or  sessile,  enclosed  by  polygonal  <»lca- 
reous  fjates.  They  have  a  mouth  above;  the 
arms  are  rudimentary.  Buch  £rst  elucidated 
their  Btructure  and  affinities  in  an  essav  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  1845,  and  gave  them  the 
tuune  of  Cystidea  in  place  of  Spharomtes, 
which  was  their  ori^al  appellation.  Now 
Cystidea  has  become  Cystoidea.  They  range 
from  the  upper  Cambrian  to  the  Silutian,  being 
especially  prominent  in  the   Bala  Linwstone. 

CYSTOPTERIS,  bladder-fern,  a  g«nu9  of 
delicate  flaccid  polypodiaceons  ferns.  They  are 
foimd  in  moist,  cool  localities.  C.  fragxlis  (the 
brittle  fern)  is  found  in  this  conntry,  as  is  the 
veiy  rare  C.  montana.  The  brittle  fern  has  a 
wide  rang^  being  found  within  the  Arctic  cirde 
to  Chile,  Soudi  Africa  and  Australasia.  They 
have  dot-like  sori  covered  by  hood-like  indusia. 
C.  bttlbifera,  wWch  multiplies  by  bulblets,  is 
found  in  the  northern  Awialaehians. 

CYSTS,  circumscribed  tumors  containing 
more  or  less  fluid  substance,  or  occasional  gases, 
cut  off  from  the  neighboring  tissues  by  a  dis- 
tinct limiting  wall.    See  Tumogs. 

CYTASE,  a  ferment  or  enzyme  that  exerts 
a  kind  of  digestive  action  upon  the  cell-walls  of 
planb,   rmdering  them    soliUtle  in   water.     It 
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occnn  in  the  liyptue  of  carUin  parasitic  fUfi^ 
and  also  in  the  germinating  seeds  of  certain 
pjaut*  in  wliich  the  re&erve  food- material  is 
Donnally  stored  up  in  masses  of  stony  hardness. 
It  dissolves  celiulose,  but  has  no  effect  upon 
lignin,  and  is  destro>-ed  by  exposure  to  a  tem- 
perature of  150°  F.  The  chemical  nature  of 
cytase  is  not  yet  established,  and  it  niay  prove 
to  be  a  mixture  of  several  enzymes  instead  of 
a  single  substance  of  definite  composition. 

CYTHERE,  sl-the'r^  a  genus  of  Entome- 
stntco,  order  Otiratoda,  iaaiiif  Cytkeridx.  The 
eye  is  singlet  the  inferior  antennae  setigenxis, 
but  without  a  taft  or  pencil  of  tinj^  filaments; 
three  pairs  of  feet  are  enclosed  within  the  shell, 
and  no  heart  is  present. 

CYTHBRBA,  sl-th?r'?-a  <from  Cytherea, 
a  name  for  Venus),  a  genus  of  condiiferous 
molluslcs  beton^ng  to  the  family  Veneridte. 
The  ritell  is  like  that  of  the  genus  Vtitus. 
There  are  three  cardinal  teeth  and  an  anterior 
ono  bemadi  the  twiicle.  The  cj^Weas  are  in 
all  seas;  about  176  recent  ^ecies  are  known 
and  200  fossil,  the  latter  ranging  from  the 
Oolite  down. 

CYTIBINE,  sHI-sIn  (ChH«N.O).  When 
the  ripe  seeds  of  laburnum  are  powdered,  ex- 
tractedwith  acidulated  water,  the  fluid  treated 
successively  with  lead  acetate  and  tannic  acfd, 
and  the  precipitate,  before  it  becomes  resinous, 
mixed  with  lead  oxide,  then  dried  and  exhausted 
with  alcohol,  crude  C}rti9ine  is  obtained  on  evap- 
oration,  and  after  proper  purification  it  forms  a 
brilliant  crystalline  mass.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  benzol 
and  chloroform,  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  no  odor. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  base,  decomposing  the 
salts  of  ammonia  and  the  metals  even  in  the 
cold.  It  combines  with  the  strong  acids,  but 
the  salts  are  all  deliquescent  excegt  the  nitrate, 
which  crystallizes  very  readily  in  splendid,  thick, 
transparent,  colorless,  monoclinic  prisms.  It 
can  be  sublimed  Trilhout  decomposition  by  care- 
ful heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The 
Kisonous  properties  of  laburnum  are  well 
own.  The  toxicological  effects  are  due  to 
this  alkaloid,  which  in  doses  of  from  0.1  to  O.S 
of  a  grain  is  fatal  in  a  few  minutes  to  ordinary 
small  animals. 

CYTISUS,  Af-siis,  a  genus  of  low  shrubs 
or  small  trees  of  the  natural  order  Legutninoste. 
There  are  about  40  species,  natives  mosth'  of 
Europe,  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa. 
They  are  characterized  by  small,  deciduous  or 
evergreen  trifoliate  leaves,  yellow,  purple  or 
white  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or 
heads,  and  few-  to  many-seeded  pods.  Several 
species  with  long  twi^y  branches  are  called 
broom ;  others  are  popularly  known  as  labumtun 
and  others  by  the  genus  name,  A  good  many 
are  cultivated  for  ornament  either  in  shrubber- 
ies or  in  greenhouses,  where  some,  especially  C. 
canarienns,  are  known  as  genistas  and  are  very 
popular  about  Easter  time.  In  Europe  several 
species  are  valued  as  forage  plants,  but  in 
America  they  have  not  met  the  expectations  of 
experimenters.  The  laburnum  is  poisonous. 
See  Eboom;  Genista;.  Labubnuia. 

CYTODE,  sl'tod,  a  piece  or  bit  of  proto- 
plasm, defined  by  Haeckel  as  without  a  nucleus 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  a  celL  The  monera 
of  Haeckel  are  cytodes  which  have  not  yet 
reached  a  cell  stage.    As  yet  no  definite  mideub 


has  been  discovered  in  the  bacteria  or  the 
cyanophyces,  so  that  these  seem  to  be  cytodes. 
CYTOLOGY,  the  science  which  deals  with 
the  structure,  development  and  functions  of  the 
cell;  of  the  multiplication  of  cells  and  of  the 
relations  of  celts  to  organs  and  tissues.  It  is 
distinguished  from  histology  in  that  histology 
deals  with  tissues,  while  cytology  deals  rather 
with  the  cells  of  which  tissues  are  composed.  A 
sharp  distinction  cannot  be  made  between  cy- 
tolc^y  and  morphology,  although  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that  cytology  is  concerned  more 
widi  individual  cells  than  with  organs.  Cytol- 
ogy may  be  called  *oil  immersion"  morphology 
because  microscopes  with  very  high  magnify- 
ing powers  are  required  for  cytological  studies. 
The  terms,  cytology  and  morphology,  are  used 
veiy  indiscriminately  by  many  botanists  and 
zoologists.  During  the  past  20  years,  most 
botanical  studies  with  such  titles  as  "The  Mor- 
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phology  of  — ,"  contain  more  or  less  cytology, 
while  only  a  smaller  niunber  of  articles  pur- 
porting to  be  cytological  are  largely  morpholog- 
ical. Among  the  problems  which  belong 
indisputably  to  cytology  are  the  following:  The 
origin,  development,  structure  and  funuions  of 
the  cell  and  of  its  various  constituents;  nuclear 
and  cell  division;  fertilization;  organization  of 
the  embryo;  the  relation  of  the  individual  cell  to 
cell  complexes ;  the  role  of  the  cell  in.  heredity. 
An  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  cvtology  can 
best  be  gained  by  examining,  from  the  cytolo^- 
cal  standpoint,  a  few  prominent  subjects  which 
are  also  studied  by  investigators  in  other  fields. 
See  EMaBYOLOGY;  Fextiuzation  ;  Hkhebiiy; 
Mutation. 

The  CeU^A  cell  has  been  defined  as 
"a  mass  of  protoplasm  with  a  imclens  in  it.* 
While  this  is  true  for  many  simple  forms,  there 
b  in  addition,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  a 
cell  wall  surroandioK  the  protoplasm  (Fig.  1). 
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Cells  without  nuclei  were  reported  frequently 
about  40  years  a^o,  but  at  present  no  animal 
eeUs  without  nuclei  are  known.  Numerous  cases 
of  non-nucleate  cells  were  reported  by  the  older 
boiuiista.  but  as  lenses  and  methods  of  prepara- 
tion have  improved,  nuclei  have  been  donos- 


wtnch  finally  become  so  (fiflerent,  as  those 
which  form  nerves,  muscle,  g-lands  and  even  the 
teeth,  havitrg  been  practically  aKke  in  the  be- 
^nning.  Among  the  rniicellnlar  organisms  there 
IS  often  a  remarkable  differentiation  and  divi- 
sion of  labor,  the  single  cell  perfortning  the 
funetkms  of  locomotion,  securing  food,  respira- 
tion, digestion,  assitnitation,  etc.  Such  differen- 
tiation  and   the    canaes   which   lead   i 


It  is  a  reinarkabte  fact  that  while  undergoing 
nudcar  division,  die  cella  of  animals  and  plants 
strikingly  resemble  one  another,  erm  in  the 
behavior  of   the  moat   min'"-   ~ 


of 
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eits  or  that  structures  of  amazing  similari^ 
e  ariien  independently  in  animals  and  plants. 
PcrtiUxfttioiLi— Otic  of  the  most  important 
problecna  of  cytology  is  the  prtMem  of  f ertiliza- 
tion  and  MKudutt  phenomena.    While  itew  in- 
dividuals,  even   in   the   more   higldy  organized 
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slrate4  untO.the  only  doubtful  cases  now  kjiown 
to  thc^-botajrist  are  Uie  bacteria.  The  blue-green 
alga;' were  long,thought  to  have  no  nuclei,  but 
nuclei  have  now  been  demonstrated  in  several 
genera  and  are  doubtless  present  throughout 
flie  group.  ^ 

"  Most  celts  are  too  small  to  be  seen  without 
■.microscope,  cells  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  bcing_  rather  exceptional.  The  egg  of  a 
bird  consists  of  a  single  cell,  as  do  the  eggs 
of  all  animals  and  plants.  The  largest  plant 
cells  are  the  intemodal  cells  of  the  stonewort, 
Chara,  which  reach  a  length  of  two  inches.  The 
largest  egg  cell  described  for  any  plant  is  that 
of  Diooti,  a  plant  related  to  the  sago  palm; 
this  cd!  reaches  a  length  of  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch. 

The  most  usual  shape  of  free  cells  is  the 
spherical,  and  cells  forming  a  part  of  a  tissue 
are  usually  more  or  less  rectangular  in  form. 

When  first  formed,  the  cells  of  the  individual 
animal  or  plant  are  very  much  alike,  but  as  one 
examines  cells  farther  and  farther  from  the 
regions  where  active  cell  multiplication  is  taldni 
place,  it  is  seen  that  the  originally  similar  cel( 
are  becoming  very  unlike.  In  the  higher  plants 
the  oirter  cdls  become  differentiated  imo  pro- 
tective tissue,  the  innermost  into  conductive 
tissue,  others  into  assimilative  tissue  and  still 
others  become  reproductive  cells.  In  higher  ani- 
mals  similar  dinerentiationa  take  place,  cells 


stimulus,  vegetable  multipli cation, 
cases  are  so  rare  that  fertilization  is  assumed  to 
occur  unless  its  absence  is  definitely  established. 
To  the  cytolo^st,  fertilization  coqiists  in  the 
imion  of  definitely  orj^ized  male  and  female 
elements.  The  cytological  details  of  fertiUiation 
are  essentially  alike  in  plants  and  animals.  (Fig. 
3).  Fertilization,  both  in  plants  and  in  animal^ 
is  preceded  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
chromosomes,  so  that  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes found  in  the  male  nucleus  or  in  the  fe- 
male nucleus  is  just  one-half  the  number  which 
IS  found  in  the  body  cells  of  a  given  plant  or 
animal.  Consequently,  when  the  two  sexual 
nuclei  fuse  during  fertilization,  the  number  of 
chromosomes  which  characterizes  the  body  cells 
is  restored  The  complicated  details  of  the  proc- 
esses by  which  this  reduction  in  the  number 
of  chromosomes  is  effected  are  essentially  alike 
in  animals  and  plants.  The  closing  paragraphs 
of  this  article  ^ow  that  the  chromosome  con- 
tnbutions  of  the  two  parems  are  not  quite  so 
identical  as  stated  above,  and  that  the  differ- 
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ences  are  effective  in  determining  the  sei  of 
the  offspring.  Those  (ytologists  who  have  in- 
vestigated most  thoroughly  the  phenomena  of 
fertilization  have  come  to  the  condtislon  that 
heredity  is  referable  to  a  definite  cytologicat 
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A  CyMogka  Vkw  of  H«rcdity.— Almost 
without  exceptioa,  t^ologists  believe  that  chro- 
Biatin  Is  the  ^lysical  baiis  of  heredity.  The 
reasons  for  this  belief  are,  briefly,  as  follows : 
The  male  and  female  parents  are  eqnally  potent 
in  tnmstistting  characters  to  offspring;  an  equal 
amount  of  chromatin  and  an  equal  number 
of  dtimnosomes  are  contributed  by  each  parent; 
nothing  but  chromatin  is  contributed  equallv 
by  the  two  parents,     <Fig.  4).    There  is  usually 
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a  great  difference  in  siie  between  the  male  and 
fraiale  germ  cells.  The  sperm  cell  ( sflermato- 
loan)  of  the  ostrich  is  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  while  the  egg  is  as  large  as  a  coco- 
nut and  such  differences  in  size  are  usual 
both  in  plants  and  animals.  The  eg^  contains 
a  large  amount  of  protoplasm  and  various  food- 
stulTs,  while  the  male  cell  contains  very  little 
protoplasm  or  foodstuffs  and  in  many  cases 
even  that  little  is  left  outside  at  the  time  of 
fertilization,  only  the  nucleus  entering  the  e^. 
Hence,  protoplasm  and  foodstuffs  do  not  trans- 
mit hereditary  characters.  While  the  male  nu- 
cleus is  usually  the  smaller  at  the  time  of  its 
entrance  into  the  e^g,  it  increases  in  size  so  thai, 
at  the  time  of  fusion,  the  sex  nuclei  are  alike 
in  size.  (See  Fig.  3).  ■  Investigators  of  this 
subject  are  usually  tempted  into  speculative  phi- 
losophy. PhilosophizinK  over  the  facts  is  com- 
mendable, but  the  wi^d  philosophizing  in  ad- 
vance of  tie  facts  which  has  attended  this 
snbject  has  been  of  little  value,  except  as  it 
has  stimulated  investigation. 

The  oivanization  of  embryos  and  mature  or- 
ganisms ftom  eggs  is  a  cytological  problem 
which  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The  visible 
stages  in  development  have  been  observed  and 
described  ati  ittfinitutH.  Both  experimental  cy- 
tology dealing  largely  with  living  material,  and 
anatomical  studies  of  thin  sections^  stained  so 
as  to  show  llie  most  minute  details  of  structure, 
are  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  the  fundamental  causes  underlying  the  phe- 
nomena are  still  unknown  and  seem  as  difficult 
of  solution  as  the  problem  of  the  ori^n  of  life. 
The  eggs  of  the  suaflower  and  the  willow,  like 
the  eggs  of  all  flowering  plants,  are  too  small  to 
be  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  but  even 
when  examined  with  the  aid  of  modem  tech- 
lAque  and  the  most  powerful  microscopes,  they 
present  no  essential  differences  in  external  ap- 
pearance or  internal  structure,  and  yet  one  u- 
ways  develops  into  a  sunflower,  and  the  other 
into  a  willow.  Within  the  fertilized  egg  are  all 
the  potentialities  of  the  adult,  even  to  ttie  color 
of  the  flower  or  the  markings  on  tiie  wings 
of  the  buUerfly.    Some  have  believed  that  eadi 


part  of  the  adult  comes  from  a  certain  predeter- 
mined part  of  the  fertilized  eg^.  This  is  called 
the  theory  of  germinal  localuarion.  Others 
have  made  eicpenments  to  show  that  thb  theory 
b  not  true.  Most  botanists  and  zoologists  ac- 
cept, as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  chromatin 
is  the  physical  basis  of  heredity,  an  hypothesis 
which  assumes  that  there  is  no  prelocaliiation 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  egg.  The  problem  of 
organization  is  so  bound  up  with  that  of  hered- 
ity that  much  of  the  Uterature  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  treatises  on  heredity. 

At  present,  the  determination  of  sex  is  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  attention  from  students 
of  bod)  animal  and  plant  cytology.  In  various 
animals  it  has  been  shown  that  the  chromosome 
contributions  of  the  two  parents  are  not  identi- 
caL  In  the  grasshopper,  all  the  eggs  have  six 
chromosomes ;  but,  in  the  male,  two  of  the  four 
sperms  developed  from  each  sperm-moth cr-cell 
have  six  cromosomes  and  the  other  two  have 
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fertilized  by  sperms  with  only  five  chromosomes 
produce  males.  Similar  results  have  been  re- 
corded for  other  animals.  The  problem  in 
plants  is  much  more  difhcult  because  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  not  so  prevalent  and  be- 
cause cases  are  rare  in  which  the  four  sperms 
formed  from  one  mother-cell  remain  together 
for  any  length  of  time.  However,  some  prog- 
ress is  bein^  made  and  it  seems  probable  that 
differences  m  the  chromosome  contributions  of 
the  two  parents  are  responsible  for  the  deter- 
mination of  sex  in  plants. 

If  these  conclusions  are  well  founded,  no 
amount  of  feeding  or  fasting  on  the  part  of 
the  female  could  affect  the  sex  of  *e  off- 
spring in  animals;  and  culture  media  applied 
to  the  female  would  be  equally  futile  in  plants. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that 
not  only  spermatogenesis,  oogenesis,  fertili- 
zation and  development  of  the  embryo,  are  cell 
problems;  but  also  that  mutation,  Mendelism 
genetics  and  other  phases  of  the  great  problem 
of  heredity  must  find  their  basis  in  the  indi- 
vidual cell.  Plant  physiologists  are  also  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  individual  cell  as  the 
unit  of  phyMological  activity. 

Bibliographj;.— Cytology  is  too  recent  a  sub- 
ject to  have  given  rise  to  many  textbooks, 
most  of  the  literature  being  in  the  form  of 
articles  in  leading  botanical  and  zoological  jour- 
nals. Probably  flie  most  important  book  on  the 
subject  is  Prof.  E,  B.  Wilson's  'The  Cell  in  De- 
i-e!opment  and  Inheritance.'  The  following  head- 
ings of  chapters  in  Professor  Wilson's  treat- 
ise indicate  quite  accurately  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  CTtology  as  presented  in  the  few  univer- 
sities which  offer  courses  in  this  subject:  (1) 
General  sketch  of  the  cell;  (2)  Ceil  division; 
(3)  The  germ  cells;  (4)  Fertilization  of  the 
ovum;  (5)  Reduction  of  chromosomes,  oogen- 
esis and  spermatogenesis ;  (6)  Some  problems 
of  cell  organization.'  (7)  Some  aspects  of  cdl 
chemistry  and  cell  physiology;  (8)  Cell  diviwon 
and  development ;  (9)  Theories  of  inheritance 
and  development  This  book  contains  a  very 
complete  bibliography.  Other  books  on  the  sut 
ject  are  Herlwig's  'The  Cell'  and  Hadcer's 
'Praxis  und  Theorie  der  Zellen-und  Befruch- 
tungslehre.'  All  volumes  cited  above  are  hy 
zoologists;  no  similar  books  have  been  written 
by  botanists.    A  part  of  the  tnbiect  is  covered 
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by  Professor  Strssbnrger's  bo(A  on  'Reduk- 
tionstheilung,  Spindelbildung,  Centrosoinfln,  and 
Cilienbildner  im  Pflauzenretch.  >  '  ZeUen-und 
Gewebdehre,'  by  the  same  author,  published  in 
1913  as  the  second  vohune  oC  the  fourth  part 
of  the  third  section  of  'KuUur  dcr  Gegenwart,' 
is   the   latest   authoiitative   treatment   of    plant 

rIoKy-  The  chief  scientific  journals  in  which 
great  majority  of  cytological  investiga- 
tions  are  published  are  (Botanical),  AttnaU  of 
Botany,  Botanieai  Gazette,  /ahrbucher  fir 
wissenschaftlUk*  Botanik,  Berichte  drr 
■Deutschen  Bottmischen  Geselischaft,  Flora, 
and  Annals  des  Science  Naturelitt  Botamqne, 
(Zoological),  Journal  of  Morphology,  La 
Cellule,  Anatomische  Anzeiger,  Archtaes  de 
Biologie,  Sitgungiberickl  der  GeseUtchaft  fUr 
Morphologie  und  Pkysiolapit  Uinchett,  utd 
Bulletin  Acad.  Roy.  de  Betgufue. 

CiiAKi.ES  Joseph  Cuaubexlaim, 
Professor  of  Cytology  and  Morphology,  Unroer- 
stiy  of  Chicago. 

CYTOPLASM,  the  protoplasmic  cotitents 
of  the  cell  outside  of  the  nucleus.    See  Cell; 

CVTOLOCY. 

CYZlCUS,  Asia  Minor,  a  peninsula  70  miles 
southwest  of  Constantinople.  It  projects  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  is  Connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  tiarrow  isthmus,  but  was  once  an 
island  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  same 
name,  which  stood  on  its  south  extremity,  and 
of  which  some  remains,  including  a  fine  amphi- 
theatre and  the  foundation  of  a  splendid  temple 
of  Hadrian,  are  still  seen.  The  peninsula,  which 
stretches  east  to  west  for  18  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  9  miles,  is  very  beautiful  and 

Eturesque.  Its  mountains,  called  by  the  Turks 
fu-Dagh,  rise  to  a  height  of  about  ^500  feet. 
Consult  Hasluck,  <Cyzieus>  (Cambridge  1913). 

CZACKI,  chat'ske,  Tadeuw,  Count,  Polish 
statesman:  b,  Poryck.  Volhynia,  1765;  d.  1813. 
In  early  youth  he  was  employed  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Justice  at  Warsaw  and  in  1788  he  wa* 
appointed  to  the  Treasury  Commission  of  the 
Diet.  He.  was  deeply  interested  in  the  economic 
and  educational  development  of  Poland,  and  to 
this  end  traveled  throughout  the  country,  io' 
specting  and  mapping  its  river  system.  On  the 
second  partition  of  Poland  his  properly  was 
confiscated  and  he  taught  for  a  time  at  Cracow. 
Paul  I  restored  him  bis  estates  and  for  the  rest 
of  Czacki's  life  be  devoted  himself  to  the  exten- 
sion of  education  among  his  countrymen. 
Alexander  I  looked  with  favor  on  his  efforts 
and  appointed  him  inspector  of  schools  in 
Volhynia,  Padolia  and  Kiev.  Of  his  own  re- 
sources he  gave  over  500,000  thalers  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  also  donated  a  library  of 
4000  manuscripts,  12,000  works  in  Polish  and 
Su.OCXt  miscellaneous  works.  He  founded  the 
.iamous  Gymnasium  of  Kremenetz,  long  the  in- 
tellectual centre  of  Poland.  In  180?  Count 
Czackj  was  accused  of  stirring  up  political  dis- 
content among  his  countrymen,  wit  he  ably  de- 
fended himself  before  Alexander  I,  who  ap- 
pointed him  depu^  curator  of  public  instruction 
in  Russian  Poland.  His  works,  mainly  archio- 
logical  and  historical,  were  Jiublishea  in  three 
Toluraej  (Posen  1843).  His  most  important 
•work  is  'On  Lithuanian  and  Polish  Laws'  <2 
voJs,,  Warsaw  1800;  3d  ed.,  Cracow  1861). 

CZAJKOW3KI,  chl-kov'skE,  Michal,  Polish 
novebst:    b.  near  6«rditdiev,  in  tbe  Ukraine, 


180B;  d.  1866.  la  1831  be  waa  ofaltgcd  to  Oec  to 
Paris  because  of  his  participation  in  an  insur- 
rection against  Russia.  A  niimber  of  Polish 
ezilCH  sent  him  on  a  secret  mission  to  Turkey 
in  1840  and  he  embraced  the  faith  of  I^m  in 
1851.  He  became  commander  of  a  body  of 
troops  known  as  the  Cossacks  of  the  Sultan 
and  fought  with  distinction  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  lgS3~S4.  He  retunwd  to  Russia  in 
.1873  under  a  decree  of  amnes^.  An  accusation 
of  treason  was  made  against  him  in  1886  and 
in  consequence  he  committed  suieidi;.  His 
stories  of  Cossack  life  were  very  popular,  and 
several  have  appeared  in  German,  French  and 
FogKsh  translations. 

CZAR,  lar,  ZAS,  or  TSAR,  tsar,  the 
ordinary  title  of  the  emperors  of  Russia,  de- 
rived from  tbe  Old  Slavonic  cesar,  king  or 
emperor,  which,  although  long  held  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Roman  title  C«.tar,  is  almost 
certainly  of  Tatar  origin  and  is  a  survival  of 
Asiatic  dominion  in  Russia,  as  may  be  Jadged 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  crars  of  Georgia 
and  other  khanates,  evidence  of  the  non- 
imperial  content  of  the  term.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  10th  century  the  Btd^ariao  prince 
Symeon  assumed  this  title,  which  remained 
attached  to  the  Bulgarian  crown.  In  1346  it 
was  adopted  by  Stephen  Duschan,  king  of 
Serbia.  Among  the  Russians  the  Byiantine  em- 
perors were  so  called,  as  were  also  the  Idians  of 
the  Mongols  that  ruled  in  Russia.  Ivan  HI, 
grand  prince  of  Moscow,  held  die  title,  and  Ivan 
IV  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  as  crar  in 
1547.  With  the  conquest  of  Little  Russia  and 
Smolensk  the  rulers  of  Russia  assumed  the 
title  of  Ciar  of  All  the  Russias.  In  I72I  the 
Senate  and  clergy  conferred  on  Peter  I,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  the  title  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  which  in  Russia  the  Latin  wrord 
imperalor  is  used.  But  among  the  Russians 
the  common  designation  of  the  emperor  is  czar, 
or,  as  it  is  more  properly  spelled,  tsar.  See 
Russia. 

CZARNEKI,  or  CZARNIBKI,  diar- 
netsTce,  Stefan,  Polish  general:  b.  1599;  d.  1665. 
He  fought  brilliantly  in  the  war  against  Charles 
X  of  Sweden  in  I65S-60,  and  was  hailed  as  the 
liberator  of  his  country.  In  1660^1  he  defeated 
the  Cossacks  in  two  great  battles.  He  went  on 
an  expedition  to  the  Crimea,  seeking  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Tatars,  but  died  as  the  result  of 
fatigue  and  exposure  incurred  on  the  journey. 

CZARTORYSKI.  char-tfr-ri'skc,  Adam 
George,  Phince,  Polish  statesman  and  patriot: 
b.  Warsaw,  14  Jan.  1770;  d.  Paris,  16  Juhr  1861. 
He  was  the  son  of  Prince  Adam  Caaimir 
Czartorysld,  the  head  of  ai>  ancient  Polish 
house.  His  education  was  completed  at  the 
University  of  E&iburgh  and  in  London.  After 
the  partition  of  his  country  in  1795  he  was  sent 
as  a  hostage  to  Saint  Petersburg.  There  he 
formed  a  Close  friendship  with  Prince  Alexan- 
der, who  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne  ap- 
pointed him  assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Forogn 
Affairs  and  curator  of  all  ttie  educational  est;^ 
Hshments  in  Poland.  On  11  April  1805  he  signed 
in  name  of  Rnssia  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  While  curator  of  the  Universitj;  of 
Vilna  he  used  his  influhicc  to  keep  alive  a  spirit 
of  nationality  among  the  Poles,  and  when  some 
of  the  students  were  arrested  for  section  and 
sent  to  Siberia,  be  r««ga«d  his  office^    On  die 
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oodircak  of  the  Poli^  revolution  of  183l>  lie 
showed  biniself  active  on  behalf  of  his'cotm- 
try,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  provisional 
KDveranient  (18  December).  On  30  Jan.  1831 
be  becanie  the  head  of  the  national  eovemnteBt, 
and  gave  up  the  half  of  his  property  to  die 
■  service  of  his  country.  On  the  appointment  of 
Krvkowicdd  to  the  ^ctatorshiti  Cnrtoryski  le- 
-: 1  L- ^  __  ppejidfnt  of  the  Senate.    In 


MTvad  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  corps  of 
General  Romarino.  Thenceforth  he  lived  at 
Paris,  ceaselessly  engaged  in  aidintt  his  needy 
fdlow-countrymen.  He  was  excluded  from  the 
amnesty  of  1831,  and  hb  est^s  in  Poland 
were  confiscated  In  1848  he  libented  all  the 
serfs  on  his  estates  m  GaHcia,  and  during  the 
Ctiiaean  War  endeavored  to  induce  England 
and  Pranoe  to  identify  Ae  cause  of  Poland 
with  that  of  Turkey.'  Alexander  II  offered  hhn 
an  amnesty  whidi  be  refused.  Consult  his 
'Mimoires  et  correspondance  avec  I'etiipereDr 
Alexander  Premier*  (Paris  1887:  Eng,  trans., 
London  1888);  MorfiH.  <Story  of  Poland*  (lb., 
1893);  Zaleskj,  "Life  of  Adam  CiartoryBld* 
(Paris  1881);  Gadon,  'Prince  Adam  Czar- 
toiyski>  (Cracow  1900).    SeePoLASB. 

CZASLAU,  chaslow,  Bohemia.  (1)  Town, 
capital  of  a  circle  or  district  of  the  same  name; 
located  in  a  fertile  plain,  45  miles  east- southeast 
of  Prague;  and  is  memorable  for  the  defeat 
■  which  the  Austrians  sustained  from  Frederick 
the  Great  in  1742.  The  church  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul  has  the  loftiest  steeple  in  Bohemia, 
and  contains  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
Hussite  leader,  John  Ziska.    Alcohol,  beer,  beet 


circle   or   (Kstrict   is  well   wooded  and   fertile, 

E 'elding  excellent  crops  of  corn  and  flax;  and 
rge    quantities    of    minerals,    especially   iron. 
Area,  233  square  miles.    Pop.  61,()64. 

CZBCH    LANGUAGE.     See   Bohemian 
Language. 

CZBCH     LITERATURE.      The    vncon- 


„  _t  the  installation  of  Bishop  Dietmar  __ 

Fra^pJe,  beginning  with  the  phrase:  'Gospodi 
pomilui  ny'  (Lord,  have  sacity  on  us).  When 
Czech  literature  had  its  resurrection,  about  &e 
year  1800.  and  enthusiastic  followers  of  the 
ardent  movement  everywhere  searched  for 
hidden  records  of  the  past,  a  number  of  MSS. 
turned  up  that  were  hailed  with  more  or  less 
plausibility  as  evidence  of  the  ancient  character 
of  Czech  letters.  Some  of  these,  it  is  tK>w  ad- 
mitted by  overwhelming  authority  among  the 
Bohemian  fihilotogists  meniselvcs,  were  clever 
literary  forgeries.  The  ohe  MS.  that  aroused 
the  greatest  interest  for  many  years  was  the 
so-called  Koniginhof  collection  of  poiitry.  It 
.  was  alleged  to  have  been  discovered,  in  1817, 
in  an  ancient  deanery  church  of  the  stnall 
Bohemian  town  of  Kralovi  Dviir  (or  Konigin- 
hof), and  contained  lyrical  fragments,  some  of 
diem  charming,  like  <Kj-tice*  (The  Nosegay), 
which  Goethe  subsequently  translated,  purport- 
ing to  date  from  a  very  early  age.  However 
spurions  this  MS.  maybe,  there  are  still  some 
moot  points  about  it  quite  unexplained.  The 
authenticity  of  another  of  these  MSS.,  the  one 
of  Grunebei^  and  a  third  one.  of  Saint  Vitus, 


has  likewise  been  assailed.  But  some  of  thttm, 
no  doubt,  are  genuine  enough,  such  as  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John;  which  seoms 
to  Inrvo  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Slavic 
apostles,  Methodins  and  Cyrillus,  in  the  10th 
century.  And  it  must  further  be  borne  in  mind 
dtat  during  the  150  years  □{  ruthless  .Anstrian 
'  opyreteion,  about  I^0-'1774,  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  wipe  out,  if  possible, 
every  vestige  of  separate  Bohemian  nationality 
and  religious  and  Uterary  life.  The  Jesuit, 
K6nias,  alone  is  recorded  as  having  destroj^ed 
some  60,000-  Czech  books  and  manuscripts, 
mamr  of  them  priceless  and  unique  in  pursuance 
of  this  object.  However,  so  far  as  susceptible 
proof  is  concerned,  itis  loiown  that,  aside  from 
sarly  folk  songs;  legend^  etc,  not  distinctly 
traceable,  poetry  of  no  despicable  order  had 
penetrated  Bohemia  as  early  aa  the  reigns  of 
Wenceslas  I  and  Ottoknr  II,  about  1250,  knightr 
hood  and  its  chlorous  lays  drifting  in  apace, 
though  most  of  it  either  in  (^rman  or  Latin. 
But  we  know  of  an  adaptatioil  in  Csech  of  the 
'Alezandreis*  of  Walter  de  Cbatillon,  about 
1300;  also  of  similar  adaptations  or  translations 
■n  Czech  of  the  Artns  eyde,  of  the  'Tristan' 
version  by  Godefroy  of  Strassburg,  and  of 
<Tandarias  a  FloribeUa'  (in  the  14th  century). 
Next  we  find  the  rhymed  chronicle,  ascribed  to 
Oalimir,  but  in  reality  the  production  of  an 
unknown  Bohemian  knight,  about  1334;  also  a 
Bohemian  history  in  verse,  and  the  tale 
'Tkadlecek,'  written  in  exocflent  Czech  prose, 
some  time  before  1400.  Didactic  and  satirical 
original  ditties  in  Czech  or  serious  poems  also 
flourished,  such  as  the  'Nova  Rada'  (New 
Counsel),  very  pcnular  in  Bohemia  (1394)  and 
written  by  Smil  Flaska,  of  Pardubitz,  as  also 
the  'Quarrel  between  Body  and  SouP  and 
some  odier  spirited  dialogues,  as  well  as 
allegorical  poems,  such  as  the  'Anticla&dinnGs', 
after  Alanus  of  Ryssel;  also  hymns,  religions 
poems,  legends,  such  as  that  of  Saint  Catharine, 
tmuslatious  of  psalms,  mystery  plays,  snch  as 
<Mastiadi¥*  about  1320.  The  monks  of  the 
Abbey  of  Saziva  were  distinguished  in  this 
way.  Translations  of  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  followed  each  other  rapidly;  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  mostly  translated  from  the 
Latin,  were  collected  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV,  who  was  not  only  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  but  also  hereditay  King  of 
Bohemia  and  a  (Tzech  and  most  enlightened 
monarch  of  his  time.  This  collection  made  at 
his  bidding  was  called  the  Passional.  The 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Prague;  in 
1348,  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  B(Aemian  science 
and  letters.  One  of  its  first  graduates,  Thomas 
of  Stitn^',  wrote  his  theological  disqiusitions 
in  Czech,  whereas  up  to  then  the  clerical  Czech 
diTonicters  and  dieologians  had  written  in 
Latin,  such  as  Kostnas  of  Prague  (d.  1125). 
The  oldest  chronicle  in  Czech  prose  is  that  of 
the  priest  Pulkawa  of  Radomis  (4  1380). 
Marco  Polo's  Travels  also  w^re  put  into  Czedi 
at  this  time,  and  later  thos^  of  Mindeville,  de- 
scribed by  LaQrcntiflB  of  Bl^zova.  Andrew  of 
Ehiba,  about  1375,  wrote  conunentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Bohenjia.  Then  tame  one  of  the  most 
important  turns  in  Bohemian  history,  the  ad- 
vent and  final  death  as  a  martyr  (£ed  at  the 
stake,  6  July  1415,  at  the  Church  Council  of 
Constance)  of  Jan  Hus.  This  reformer  was 
not  only  endeavoring  to  deansa  and  populaine 
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die  Church  of  Rome  and  its  teachings,  bat  he, 
as  did  Luther  for  the  Germana  a  ceatviy  later, 
likewise  did  much  to  make  the  common  ver- 
nacular a  more  vigorous  and  an  apter  instmment 
in  diffusing:  knowledge.  The  war  of  religious 
propaganda,  the  so-called  Hussite  War.  that 
followed  the  death  of  this  great  and  gooci  man, 
brought,  nevertheless,  much  turmoil  and  injury 
to  Bohemia  and  eventually  to  the  Caech  canae. 
In  1487  the  first  printing  press  was  put  up  at 
Prague,  and  a  full  translation,  in  Czech,  of 
die  v^ole  Bible  was  piiblished  there  the  follow- 
ing year.  Before  this,  however,  many  cheap 
hand-written  pamphlets  in  behalf  of  Has  and 
the  equallsr  inexpensive  ^Postilles'  and  the 
<Net  of  Faith'  of  the  Moravian  brother,  Peter 
Chclni£ky,  and  Bimilar  furtive  publications  on 
rdigious  topics  had  circulated  throughout 
Bohemia.    Next  vt  see,  toward  the  «nd  of  the 


more  particutariy  the  period  from  1 524-^37. 
So  does,  slightly  later,  Sixt  of  Ottersdorf,  of 
the  year?  1546-47;  and  Martin  Kfithen  does  tibe 
like.  VaclayHajekof  Liboiaiijinhis 'Bohemian 
Chronicles,*  writes  often  with  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  truth,  but  in  his  account  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  ^ya^,  especially  1618-20,  he 
writes  as  an  eye  witness  and  most  interestingly. 
Prokop  Lopic  has  given  a  faithful  'History 
of  Charles  IV,'  and  Brother  Blahoslav,  in  his 
•Historic  Bratfska,'  fumiahci  a  good  account 
of  the  Moravian  Brothers'  movement  The 
'Captivity  of  John  Angusta,'  of  1547,  by  Jan 
Bilek  is  vividly  descriptive,  and  Wenceslas 
BIfezan  in  his  'History  oi  the  House  of  Rosen- 
berg,' toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
gives  a  graphic  survey  of  the  life  and  manners 
of  the  Bohemian  nobility  and  of  their  political 
relations  with  the  Court  of  Vieniu.  Charles  of 
Zerotin,  b.  1564  at  Brandds,  a  Caech  nobleman. 
Spent  his  whole  life  traveling  and  seeking  ad- 
ventures, and  his  correspondence  is  replete  with 
the  political  gossip  floatinGf  about  in  the  cotm- 
tries  and  courts  he  visited.  His  writings  are, 
Aerefore,  most  entertaining  and  many  of  his 
historical  anecdotes  delightful,  but  rather  un- 
critical. He  was  in  the  service  of  Henry  IV 
of  Fiance  and  died  finally  an  exile  from 
Bohemia.  Wenceslas  Vratislav,  b.  1576,  went  to 
the  Sultan's  court  at  Constantinople  with  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  and  shared  his  imprison- 
ment there.  His  accounts  of  tiie  Turks  of  those 
days  are  very  amusing  and  graphic.  Christo- 
pher Harant,  another  Czech  noble,  was  likewise 
a  great  traveler,  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Orient, 
Hungary,  etc.,  and  particularly  in  the  campai^s 
against  the  Turks.  His  writings  are  interestinff 
and  minute.  Count  Wm.  Slavala,  b.  1572.  d. 
1652,  published  several  volumes  in  which  he 
describes  the  stirring  events  of  his  day,  in  some 
of  which,  as  in  the  historically  famous  'fenes- 
tration* scene  on  the  Hradzin  in  Prague,  mark- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he 
was  one  of  the  main  participants.  Paul  Skala, 
b.  1583  at  Saaz,  belonged  to  the  burgher  class. 
He  wrote  a  'Chronology  of  the  Church,'  a 
mere  compilation,  however.  Lastly  must  be 
mentioned  the  voluminous  writings  of  Jin 
Amos  Kominsky  (or  Comenifis),  during  the 
period    both    before    and    during    the    Thirty 


Years'  War;  those  were  mostly  pedaBogical  or 
relinous  in  tenor.  His  most  pretentious  bo<dc  is 
■Li^yrint  Sveta>  (The  Labyrinth  of  the  World), 
of  1623.  And  dien  comes  that  long  and  un- 
haniy  period  in  the  annals  of  Cxech  litermtare 
wlien  it,  togdher  with  the  very  language  of 
Bohenua,  came  near  heiag  entirely  obliterated, 
when  it  was  suppressed  and  tabooed  by  the 
Austrian  tyrants  in  Vienna.  Toward  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  century  only  do  we  see 
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of  die  Czcdi  language  at  the  Univenity  of 
Vienna,  and  later  one  at  the  University  at 
Prague.  Those  were  the  b^innit^s  of  a 
literary  resurrection  for  the  Ctcch  tongue  as 
an  idiom  more  than  a  mere  rustic  vehicle  of 
intercourse  and  of  Czech  literature  to  boot. 
First  in  (bis  new  and  amaringly  fruitful  period 
must  be  mentioned  Joseidi  Dobrovsky,  b.  1753, 
d.  1829,  the  man  cniefly  instrumental  in  this 
process.  He  was  a  deeply  learned  philolosical 
scholar,  not  only  of  Bohemian  but  of  all  Suvic 
lam:uaKes.  His  main  work,  a  masterly  gram- 
mar of  Czech,  he  wrote  in  German,  as  he  did 
nearly  all  his  works.  But  his '  'History  of  the 
Bohemian  Language  and  its  Older  Literature,* 
which  followed  some  time  after,  in  1792,  he 
himself  rewrote  in  Czech,  in  1318.  And  when 
the  regular  publication  of  the  Joumal  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Bohemian  Kingdom  was  pro- 
posed, in  1827,  he  insisted  it  should  appear 
solely  in  German.  He  was  also  a  Jesuit  priest 
and  was  by  no  means  stirred  by  enthusiasm  in 
his  life  work  of  fashioning  Czech  anew  for  the 
struggle  tor  existence.  On  the  contrary,  he 
remamed  thoroughly  dispassionate  and  on  the 
whole  disapproved  of  his  countrymen's  burning 
desire  to  look  upon  the  whole  task  chiefly  from 
the  viewpoint  of  nationalism.  For  all  that, 
Dobrovsl^  It  was  who  dug  out  the  Czech  lan- 
guage from  the  quagmire  where  it  had  been 
submer^d  so  long  and  brought  it  to  vigorons 
life  again.  Jostpti  Jfingmann,  b.  1773,  in  his 
pains^ldng  and  wonderfully  copious  ^History 
of  Bohemian  Literature,'  written  alt  in  Czech, 
as  Czech  now  becomes  once  more  the  medium 
of  thought  for  the  Czechs,  undertook  a  gigantic 
task  in  gatiiering  in  this  work  aU  the  stray 
strands  left  of  casual  Czedi  writings  during 
the  past,  especially  the  150  years  preceding.  His 
dictionary,  containing  even  many  obsolete  Czech 
words  that  he  again  included  in  the  vocabulary, 
is  unsurpassed  in  many  respects  even  to-day. 
John  Kollar,  (1793-1852),  b.  in  Mosovec,  a 
Slovak  village  in  northern  Hungary,  was  for 
ma^  years  the  pastor  of  the  Protestant  diurch 


ardueology  at  the  University  of  Viei  ...  __. 
was  the  author  of  <A  Daughter  of  SUva> 
('Slavy  Deera»>,  a  book  of  sonnets.  Paul  J. 
Safafik)  n795-186I)  was  also  of  North  Hun- 
garian ana  Slovak  origin,  professor  of  Slavic 
philology  at  Prague,  later  librarian  at  the  Uni- 
versity there,  but  politicall;r  persecuted  by  Ac 
Austrian  government  until  1859,  two  years 
before  his  death,  and  died  in  complete  im- 
pecuniosity.  He  wrote  'Tatransfci  Miisa  s. 
Lyrofl  Slovanskofi,'  when  only  19;  also  lyrics 
and  a  number  of  translations  from  the  German 
and  the  Greek,  and  a  history  (io  German)  of 
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Slavic  toaguiige  and  literature.  This  Uut 
named  is  a  great  work,  full  of  original  research 
on  Slavic  philology,  dividing  all  the  Slavs 
linguistically  into  onW  two  branches.  The  on^ 
work  he  wrote  in  Czech  is  his  'Slavic  Anh- 
quitie9>  ('Staroiimosty  Slovanske').  Francis 
Palacky  (h..  1798,  d.  18?6)  from  Hoflslavice, 
Moravia.  His  monumental  labor  was  his  'His- 
toryr  of  Bohemia. '  Hiis  work  is  a  phenomenal 
achievement,  one  of  the  great  historical  works 
of  the  world,  and  Palacl^  was  busied  with  it 
mitil  his  death,  adding,  revising,  reshaping, 
At  first  he  wrote  it  only  in  German,  but  later 
on  also  in  Czech.  It  made  Palacky  recognized 
among  all  Czechs  as  their  greatest  living  man. 
He  became,  in  1827,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Museitm  of  Ike  Bahtmiait  Kingdom,  a 
periodical  still  flourishing  and  which  Morfill, 
an  Englishman  and  Slavologue,  terms  a 
*Mine  of  Slavic  Lore.'  '  For  his  history  he  oh- 
tai&cd,  by  extensive  travels  to  the  Hbraries  of 
Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna,  Italy,  much  original 
material.  From  1861-76  he  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  National  Party  of  Bohemia. 
He  also  wrote  (in  German)  <£Ke  Vorlaufer 
des  Hussitenthnms* ;  'Wurdigung  der  alten 
bdbm.  Geschichtschrdber' ;  *Zar  biihm.  G»- 
srbichtschrnbuDg*  etc.  Wenceslas  Hanka 
{1791-1861).  the  allwed  discoverer  of  the  much- 
coniested  MS.  of  luniginhof,  was  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  popular  Czech  lyrics,  soma 
Slavic  philological  works  and  many  transla- 
tions. Ladislav  Celakovsl^  wrote  two  volumes 
of  pleasing  lyrics  'Echoes  of  Russian  Song* 
and  'Echoes  of  Bohemian  Song,'  full  of  Slav 
myths  and  ancient  legends,  and  one  cstitled 
'Hundred-I^eaved  Rose'  Charles  Ignaco 
Macba'  (b.  10  Nov.  1810),  .died  in  1836,  in 
utter  misery.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Bohemian  novelists  of  mark.  His  poetry  was 
stnmgty  imbued  with  the  Byronic  spirit,  and 
Walter  Scott  formed  his  style  of  narrative. 
His  chief  work  'Uaj'  (May),  a  lyrical  epic, 
and  his   group  of   tales,   like    'The  Gypsies,' 


coatrlbntor  of  the  periodicals  'Pcdciok,*  'Svcto- 
lar*  'Lumir,*  <Kvety,>  and  has  written  many 
excellent  laics,  novels,  huniorotts  short  ttoriea 
and  several  volumes  of  bright  verse.  His  chief 
works  are  'Dreams,'  'EuropK,'  'Jan  Zialo,' 
*  Vaclav  2  Michalovic,'  'Dagmar,'  'Slavia,' 
'Jitmi  pisne,"  'Arabesky,'  etc.  Many  judges 
consider  him  the  equal  of  the  best     Thomaa 


subjects.  His  writing,  however,  are  nearly  alt 
in  German;  even  his  most  sensational  book; 
*Der  selbstnwrd  als  soziale  Massenersch,'  was 
translated  in  Czedi  only  many  ^rs  after  its 
first  appearance.  His  other  chief  works  arc 
'Ucber  den  Hypnotismils,'  'Ueber  d.  Studium  d. 
dicht.  Werke,'  'GrundziJKe  einer  konkreUo 
Logik.'  For  many  years  he  filled  a  cbwr  in  the 
Cxccb  University  at  Prague.  He  has  also  been 
a  great  political  radical  leader  of  the  Czech 
people.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European 
War  he  fled  to  foreign  parts,  and  was  condemned 
to  death  for  treason. «»  conlumaciam.  In  1918  he 
undertook  a  trip  for  purposes  of  political  agita- 
tion to  the  United  StaUs.  Jan  Rubes  is  tb? 
author  of  <Ja  jsem  Chech  a  kdo  je  vic>  (a 
Ciech  patriotic  soi^  became  a  sort  of  war 
hymn).  Joseph  V.  Kamaryt  <1797-1833)  is  the 


author  of  'Piseil  vesnicanflv';  'Boleslav': 
Jablonsky;  (I813~8I)i  J.  Chmelenslqr  and  V. 
Si  file  are  all  poets  of  deeply  nationalistic 
tendencies.  Other  novelists  and  short  story 
writers  of  distinction,  are  the  followiiw: 
Bohiimie  Haylasa  (1852-77),  author  of  'Still 
Waters';  Aloys  Jirasek,  h  1851,  the  author  of 
'At  the  Court  of  the  Voyvoda' ;  and  'In  Foreign 
Service';  Sophia  Podlipska  (1833-97);  Jan 
Neriida,  'Talesof  OldPrague' :  Gustav  Pfleger- 
Moravsky  (1833-95),  vivid  tales;  Tan  Holly,  a 
Slovak  (1785-1849).  author  of  'Svatopluk,' 
epic     of     ihe    ancient    glorious     ruler    of 


Ziska;  Jaroslav  Kalina  (1816-47),  a  satirist  and 
humorist;  Tan  P.  Koubek  (1805-54)  ;  Joseph  J. 
Langer  (180&-16),  Aloys  A.  SmilovskJ'  (1833- 
85),  dramatic  and  lyric  writings,  both  of  excep- 


.   Karel  Sabina    (1814-77),  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  romantic  novel  in  Bohemia, 
with  Walter  Scott  as  his  model ;  Prokop 
Cholousek  (1819-64);  Adalbert  Hlinka  (pen 
name  Francis  Pravda)  ;  Benes  TFcbezky,  author 
of  many  historical  novels.  Mrs.  Bozena 
Ncmcova  deserves  a  word  by  herself.  Her 
village  tales  have  often  been  compared  with 
those  of  Berthold  Auerbach  for  their  charm, 
but  tfiey  are  far  more  realistic.  Her  master- 
piece, 'Babicka'  (Grandmother),  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  Emit  Zibrt 
busied  himself  with  the  long-neglected  subject 
of  Bohemian  folklore,  publishing  his  results 
in  'Cesky  Lid>  (The  Bohemian  People),  of 
which  he  is  the  editor.  His  efforts  are  being 
ably  seconded  by  Cilakovsky,  Susll  and  Erben. 
'Jaroslav  VrchlicW'  (pen  name  for  Ejnil 
Frida),  bom  18S3,  is  one  of  the  greatest  living 
Bohemian  writers.  Of  his  many  works,  his 
«Rok  V  Jihfl'  (<A  Year  in  the  South')  and  his 


dramatist  'Brothers'  and  'Drahomira'  (bodi 
tragedies  founded  on  events  in  Bohemian  his- 
tory) deserve  especial  mention.  He  has  like- 
wise published  many  polished  translations 
from  the  works  of  foreign,  particularly  earW 
Italian,  poets.  His  'Moderni  Basnici  Angliiti^ 
(Modem  English  Poets)  is  a  volume  of  these, 
j.  V.  Sl&dek  (b.  1845)  has  admirably  truislated 
Byron  in  metric  form,  also  Coleridge  and  some 
Shakeaperean  plays.  Julius  Zeyer  and  Ado!- 
phns  He^uk  are  both  poets  and  norelista  of 
some  distinction.  Jacob  Arbes  (b.  1840)  in  his 
'Romanetta,'  a  volume  of  short  novels  pos- 
sessing a  distinctive  flavor  of  their  own,  is  very 
original.  EHska  KJrasnohorsIcii  (b.  1847)  and 
Karolina  SvEtIa  (b.  1830),  belong  to  the  best 
women  writers  of  modem  BcAemia-  The  lat- 
ter's  admirable  sketches  from  low  life  are  un- 


good;  and  so  is  her  'Zlato  v  ohnl.'  Her  real 
name  is  Johanna  MuiJJc  Jaroslav  Vlcek  is 
also  worth  noting  amon^  the  belter  novelists. 
Among  Bohemian  historians  of  the  day  must 
also  be  mentioned  V.  KSiefc  (1833-81),  who 
has  written  a  synchronous  history  of  the  Slavic 
peoples;  Constantine  Jiricek  (b.  1854).  'Hit- 
lory  of  the  Bulgarians' ;  Joseph  Perwolf  (1842- 
92),  'Mutuality  among  the  Slavs';  Beda  Dudik 
(181S-90),  author  of  <Histofy  of  Moravia*  j 
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Vincent  Brand!  <b.  1834),  K.  V.  Zw  (1812-72), 
'Bohemian-Moravian  Chronicle > :  M.  Kol&r,  J. 
Havelka. 

The  drama  has  only  begun  to  fidurish  in 
Bohemian  literature  the  past  40  years,  and 
especially  since  the  erection  of  a  National 
Czech  meat  re  in  Prague.  Among  the  first 
dramatists  was  Joseph  K.  Tyl  (1808-S6),  who 
wrote  numerous  plays.  In  one  of  them  occurs 
the  song  'Kdc  je  domov  mfij'  ('Where  is  my 
home?'),  now  Hie  national  air  of  Bohemia. 
Wenceslas  KliCpera  (1792-1859)  wrote  more 
than  SO  comedies  and  tragedies  and  greatiy 
aided  the  development  of  a  Czech  stage,  mou);^ 
none  of  his  plays  are  above  the  mediocre. 
Count  Zdenko  Kolovrat  (1836-92)  wrote  several 
dever  comedies.  Of  writers  on  scientific  topic* 
Jan  PresI,  professor  of  natural  history  in 
Prague,  wrote  much  on  this  theme,  Charles 
Jaromir  Erben  (b.  1810;  d.  1870)  as  archivarian 
of  Pra^c  devoted  his  life  to  editing  the  works 
of  earlier  writers.  He  edited  and  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  selected  works  of  Jan  Hiis: 
also  of  Stitny's  books  on  'General  Christian 
Matters,'  the  travel  books  of  Harent  of  PolziS, 
the  Chronicle  of  Bartos,  and  of  many  other 
minor  works.  Joseph  Tirecek  (1825-88)  in  hi* 
works  deals  mostly  with  Slavic,  especially  with 
Ciech,  literature.  Jirefek's  'Riikovet'  is  per- 
haps the  best  book  on  Bohemian  literature  ex- 
tant Of  other  historians,  not  mentioned  here- 
tofore. Anton  (^indely  (ISZWJZ),  wrote  au- 
thoritatively on  die  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  on  the  reign  and  court  of  Rudolf  II,  and 
on  the  Moravian  Brothers.  Wenceslas  Tomek 
is  the  author  of  a  monumental  work,  'Dijepig 
Mesta  Praby)  (History  of  Prague),  a  colossal 
work,  full  of  erudition  and  of  glimpses  of 
Bohemian  history  in  general.  Joseph  Kalonsdc 
(b,  1838;  d.  1907)  in  his  'Ceski  SUini  Pravo,» 
gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  con- 
stitution. A.  Goll  (b.  1846),  has  written  a  his- 
tory of  the  Moravian  Brothers  and  a  monograph 
on  ^irly  relations  between  Bohemia  and  Prussia. 
Prof.  Karel  Tieftriink  (b.  1820;  d.  1901).  and 
Ant«n  Rezek  (b.  1853),  wrote  exhaustively  of 
Bohemian  history  since  the  accession  of  the 
Hapsburgfs  (1526)  and  ending  with  the  Battle  of 
the  White  Mountains,  In  philolo^  Prof. 
Isnace  Gebauer  has  published  the  important 
'Historical  Crrammar  of  the  Bohemian  Lan- 
■nage.'  Dr.  Vaclav  Flajshaos  has  also  pub- 
lished a  similar  worlc.  Very  valuable  for 
Bohemian  early  literature  and  iJiilology  are 
Ae  labors  of  Adolphus  Patera,  head  librarian 
of  the  Bohemian  Moseum  in  Prague. 

BiblioKTXphr."  *^sopis  Museo  Kiilorstri 
Cesk6ho>  (Prague  pnbl.  anmially)  ;  Flajshans, 
v.,  'Pisemnictvi  Cesk£>  (ibid.  1898)  ;  Ter&belc. 
F.  v.,  'Stara  Doha  romantifkeho  basnictvi* 
(ibid.  1883) ;  Jireiek,  J.,  'Rfikovet  k  dfj  lit 
Ceski*  (ibid.  1875-76)  ;  Jungmann^  J.,  'Historie 
Liter.  Cesk*'  (ih.  1849;  Leger,  L.,  'Le  Monde 
Slave'  (Paris  1902) ;  Lutiow,  Count  F^  'His- 
tory of  Bohemian  Literature'  (London  1907); 
Morfill,  W.  R.,  'Slavonic  Literature'  (London 
1895) ;  Milrko,  M.,  'Anffinge  d.  bohm.  Roman- 
tik'  (Leiptig  188S) ;  Palacky,  F,.  'Wiirdigung 
d,  atten  b6hm.  Geschiditschreiber'  (Prague 
1869) ;  Pupin,  A:  N.,  and  Spasovif,  V,  D,,  'Ge- 
uhichte  d.  slavischen  Literatur*  (ib,  1887) ; 
SafaTik,  P.  J..  *Gesch,  d,  slav,  Spr.  u.  Lit.' 
(Vienna  1869);  Tieftrfink,  K.,  'Historic  Liter. 


Ceski'  (Prague  1880);  VIMc,  J.,  'Dejiny  Lit 
Geski>  (ib.  1890). 

WWJ    VON    Sc^mSBAND, 

Author  of  ^AustrithHimgary  and  the  Polyglot 

CZECHS  and  CZBiC HO- SLOVAKS,  an 
ethnic  group  of  the  great  Slavonic  family  of 
races.  Of  the  former,  about  7,000,000  inhabit 
Bohemia,  Moravia  ana  Austrian  Silesia,  while 
about  3,000,000  Slovaks  Live  under  Hungarian 
rule.  The  approximate  toUl  of  10^000,000  Czechs 
and  Ciecho- Slovaks  must  be  accepted  with  some 
reserve.  The  last  official  census,  1910,  shows  a 
total  of  8,404^000.  Prominent  Bohemians  claim 
that  the  ofiicial  figures  are  inaccurate  and  that 
the  total  stands  nearer  to  11,000,000.  In  1526 
the  Ciechs  by  popular  choice  invited  the  Ilap«- 
burgs  to  the  Bohemian  throne  under  pled^ 
to  respect  the  ancient '  privileges  and  liberties. 
The  continual  encroachments  of  successive 
Hmtbur^  monarcfas  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  en]0yed  by  Bohemia  since  the  7th  century 
reduced  the  country  from  a  kingdom  to  a 
pnrvince  by  1620  and  had  almost  exterminated 
Ciech  nationality  by  persecution  and  confisca- 
tion. Many  thousands  were  driven  into  exile; 
German  was  introduced  as  the  official  language 
and  the  Czech  qnrit  rigorously  sup^ssed.  It 
was  in  the  country  districts  and  village  com- 
munities,  however,  that  the  national  langua^ 
and  aspirations  were  cultivated,  and  eailjr  in 
the  19di  century  a  number  of  Czech  writers 
inspired  their  countrymen  to  revive  the  smolder- 
ing embers  of  national  consciousness.  The 
Enpopean   upheaval  in    1848   strengthened   the  i 

Czedi  movement ;  it  assumed  a  political   shape  ' 

with  die  estabUshment  of  a  Czech  language 
press  which  found  its  first  expression  in  a  pro- 
test and  a  revolt  against  Germany's  Central- 
European  imperialism.  Czech  representatives 
were  summoned  to  attend  the  (jeiinan  rcvolu-  i 

tionary  Parliament  at  Frankfort;  they  refused, 
and  converted  a  Pan-Slav  congress  at  Prague 
instead,  at  which  Czechs,  Poles  and  Tugo-Slavl 
formulated  plans  for  unification.  The  dream 
came  to  naught ;  hopes  of  union  were  still  far- 
ther refnoved  by  the  Ausgleich  or  I^ualist  Set- 
tlement of  1867,  by  which  the  Slovaks  wer« 
separated  from  the  Czechs  and  handed  over  to 
Htmgary.  By  the  same  instrument  the  Czechs 
were  compelled  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Parliament  in  Vienna,  which  for  years  they 
had  refused  to  do.  They  entered  it  under  pro- 
test, still  asserting  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Bohemian  Crown.  Being  in  a  hopeless  minor- 
ity, they  were  unable  to  exert  any  influence  tm 
foreign  or  domestic  policy.  The  Austrian  gov- 
ernment never  ceased  its  systematic  coercion  of 
die  Czech  minority,  yet  their  national  aspira- 
tions grew  stronger  under  repression  and  broke 
into  flame  with  the  European  War.  A  stiinnnt 
policy  was  adopted  in  Bohemia;  during  the  nrM 
18  months  of  the  war  upwards  of  1,000  Cicdi 
civilians  were  executed  in  Bohemia  for  political 
offenses.  The  Czecho-Skivak  population  was 
coveiw)  by  the  operations  of  the  Imperial  secret 
police.  Women,  girl*  and  old  men  were 
crowded  —  chained  —  into  cattle-trucks  and  con- 
veyed to  internment  camps,  where  public  flog- 
gings of  both  sexes  were  of  frequent  occur-  j 
rence.  During  the  Anstro-Russian  campaign 
thousands  of  Czechs  went  over  to  the  Rus- 
sians; many  joined  the  Serbian  army  and  the               , 
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Pfmch  ForciKn  Legion.  In  Ac  Austrian  ParUa- 
meat  the  kader  of  the  Gtedi  nationalists,  Herr 
Stanck,  declared  on  30  May  1917  that  his  party 
would  strive  for  the  union  of  aU  the  branches 
of  the  Ciecho-Slavs  into  a  democratic  state. 

Meanwhile,  the  Szecho-Slovak  movement 
was  energetical^'  supported  in  -the  Unked 
States, '  Fnoice  and  England  by  the  propegasda 
of  Prof.  ThontBs  G.  Uasai^  its  forcmost 
representative  and  exponent.  As  organizer  taid 
pHsident  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Kational  Com- 
uritteeTTle  lectured  in  London.  Paris  and  New 
Y«4;  enlisting  Allied  sympathy  on  bdbalf  of 
the  oppressed  Slavs  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
In  ^une'1918  the  British  goveminetit  accorded 
official  recognition  to  the  Czedto-Slovak  Na- 
tional Council  as  the  representative  of  the 
CzechO' Slovak  nation  and  its  aspirations. 
Similar  recognition  had  already  been  extended 
by  France,  Russia  and  Italy,  The  celebration 
of  KoBBOvo  Day  in  New  York  on  17  June  1918 
evoked  a  letter  of  ^mipathy  from  President 
WilsoB,  addrased  to  Dr.  Axson,  National  See- 
ntary  of  the  AmericMJ  Red  Cross.  During  the 
sumraer  of,  1918  there  were  lai^  bodies  of 
Ciecfao-Slovak  troops  operating  with  the  Allies 
in  France  and  Italy;  about  14,000  landed  in 
Vladivostok  and  proceeded  along  the  Sitierian 
Raitway  with  the  Russian  White  Gnarda  to 
oppose  the  Soviet  or  Bolshevitd  government. 
By  the  end  of  June  they  contffaUea  a  number 
of  towns  on  the  railway  for  a'distance  of  over 
1  300  miles.  Together  with  the  White  Guards 
tney  established  a  new  Siberian  central  gov- 
ernment at  Novo  Nikolai evsk  making  the 
fourth  government  at  the  lime  claiming  control 
of  Siberia,  (Sec  Bohemia;  Russia;  Si^VS; 
War,  Euhopean),  Consult  Uje  publications  of 
the  Bohemian  National  Alliance  of  America, 
Chicago ;  the  Czech  National  Alliance  in  Great 
B.itain,  London;  Baker,  J.,  'Pictures  from 
Bohemia'  (Chicago  1894);  Ealch,  E,,  'Our 
SUAc  Fellow  aiiiens>  (New  York  1910); 
O^jelc  T,,  'Bohemia  under  Hapsburg  MisniCe' 
(London  1915);  (^da,  V,,  'Modem  Austria: 
Its  Racial  and  Social  Problems*  (London 
19!5);  Monroe,  W.  S.,  'Bohemia  and  the 
Czedis'  (Boston  1910),  and  the  initings  of 
R.  W.  Seton-Watson. 

CZEGLED,  tse'glad,  Hungary,  lar^e  mar- 
ket town,  in  the  county  of  Pest^  circle  of 
Ketskemet,  on  a  plain  between  the  Danube'bnd 
Theiss,  46  miles  southeast  of  Budapest.  The 
land  in  the  vicinity  is  well  cultivated  and  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  ^rain  and  common  red 
wine.  Grain  is  ground  in  local  mills.  It  is  a 
large  military  post  for  cavalty.  Pop.  33.942, 
mostly  Magyar. 

CZBRMAK,    chei'mak    J[ohn    Hepomuk, 


German  physiologist  and  imy^ian:  b.  Prague, 
17  June  1828;  d.  Leipzig,  16  Sept.  1873.  He 
studied  at  Vienna,  Breslau  and  Wiirzburg  and 


was  appointed  lecturer  on  physiokigi'  and 
microscopic  anatomy  at  Prague;  and  later  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  and  con]|iarative  anatomy 
a±  Graz  (1855-56)  ;  of  physiology  at  Cracow 
(I8S6-58),  and  at  ^est  ()858-«)).  In  1865  he 
became  professor  of  physiolf^  at  Jena  and 
from  1869  till  his  death  filled  a  similar  position 
at  Leipzig.  He  was  the  inventor  and  intro- 
ducer of  the  laryngoscope  and  rhinoscope  and 
of  a  new  method  for  the  therapeutical  and 
sureical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  epiglottis 
and  throat.    His  work  on  'The  Laryngo»cope> 


has  been  translated  ind  published  in  several 
languages.  His  biography  was  published  by 
Springer  in  'Gesammelte  Schriften'  (2  vols., 
Leipzig  1879)  ana  'Populare  jrfiysiologischc 
Vortrage'    (1869). 

C2BRNIG0V,  chSr'ne-gof,  Russia,  a  prov- 
ince: area  20,232  square  miles,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Mohilef,  on  the  east 
by  Arel  and  Kursk^  south  by  Poltava  and  west 
by  Kief  and  Minsk  The  surfact  with  ex- 
ception of  a  hiUy  district  along  the  Dndpcr,  is 
fiat  and  the  soU  fertile.  The  Dnieper  flows 
aIoi%  its  west  frontier  and  the  Desua  passes 
through  its  centre.  It  has  numerous  lakes, 
though  none  are  of  great  extent.  All  kinds  of 
grain  grow  in  abtmdanqe,  but  the  crops  often 
suffer  from  hosts  of  locusts.  Hemp,  flax,  to- 
bacco and  the  opiam  poppy  grow  well  and  (he 
forests  furnish  timber  and  fnel.  The  chief 
mineral  products  are  saltpetre,  portdain-earth, 
chalk  and  a  little  iron.  The  interior  trade  is 
almost  confined  to  die  four  annual  fairs,  which 
are  held  in  Nijni-Novgorod.  The  chief  exports 
are  cattle,  corn,  br8ndJ^  honey,  wax  and  potash. 
Pop.,  almost  all  beking^ng  to  the  Greek  Church, 


Pop. 

3,131 


3,131.500. 

CZERNIGOV,  Russia,  town,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
ri^t  bank  of  the  Desna,  80  miles  north-north- 
east of  Kiev.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
and  contains  numerous  buildings  of  antiquarian 
interest.  It  Is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and 
has  many  churches — 'one  of  them,  Saint  Sorfiia, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  1024— three 


Pop.  about  36,000. 

CZERNIN.  cher'nin.  Count  Ottobar  von 
nnd  Kn  Chudienitz  nnd  Morzln,  AustrorHun- 
garian  statesman:  b.  Dimokar,  Bohemia,  27 
Aug.  1875,  For  six  years  preceding  the  out- 
bi^rak  of  the  European  War  he  served  a» 
Austro- Hungarian  Minister  to  Rumania.  On 
his  appointment  lo  that  dif^omatic  post  the 
Hungarian. press  raised  a  choms  of.  disapproval 
KoA  Count  Ttsza,  the  Premier,  even  went  M 
Vienna  and  protested  to  the  Emperor  Frauds 
Joseph  against  the  appointment  But  Count 
Czemin  was  strongly  supported  by  the  late 
heir-apparent,  the  laie  Archduke  Francis  Fetdi- 
nand  (q.v.),  and  was  duly  accredited  to  Ru- 
mania. The  reason  for  his  unpopularity  in 
Htmgaiy  was  that,  both  as  politician  and 
author,  he  had  striven  to  range  the  German  and 
Slav  elements  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  as  against 
the  Magyars,  When  'Rumania  declared  war  on 
Austria-Hungary  on  27  Aug,  1916,  anothe?  vio- 
lent outcry  arose  in  Hungary  against  (xiunt 
Czemin  for  his  failure  to  bring  Rflmania  into' 
the  war  on  the  Ausfro-German  side,'  He  had 
said  all  during  die  crisis  th^t  Rumania  would 
either  maintain  a  benevolent  neutrality  or  else 
Join  the  Central  powers.  It  was  diarged  against 
him  that  while  be  was  still  in  Bucharest,  Ru- 
manian troops  had  been  invading  Hungarian 
territory  (Transylvania)  for  24  hours  before 
either  Vienna  or  Berlin  knew  that  Rumania 
intended  war.  Already  in  1914-15'  Count 
Czemin  had  held  out  to  Rumanian  statesmen  a 
prospect  of  liberal  concessions  by  Hungary  to 
the  Rumanes  of  Transylvania,  for  which  he  was 
violently  denoimced  by  the  Hui^rian  press. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  removal  of  Baron  Buiian 
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(q.v.)  from  tbe  Foreign  Office  ia  December 
191^  Count  Czemin  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  iusuming  also  at  the  same  time  the  c^ces 
of  Minister  of  the  Imperial  House  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Joint  Comicil  of  Uinisters.  As 
Baron  Burian  was  always  regarded  as  the 
instrmnent  of  Count  Tisza,  the  accession  of 
Coimt  Czemin,  who  belongs  to  an  old  Bohemian 
(Slav)  family  with  clerical  tendencies,  seemed 
to  hnply  a  diminution  of  Hungarian  influence 
over  tne  foreign  affairs  of  the  monarchy.  One 
of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  affirm  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  Austro-German  alliance  against  eJI 
enemies  in  a  telegram  to  the  German  Chancellor. 
See  Wak.  European  —  Peace  Movements. 

CZEKNOWITZ,  chdr'no-vitz,  capital  of  the 
Austrian  province  of  Bukovina^  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pruth.  An  mswniiicant  vil- 
lage a  century  ago,  it  has  developed  into  a  dean 
and  pleasant  town  of  about  90.000  inhabilants, 
with  numerous  fine  buildings  and  a  magnificent 
episcopal  palace.  TbouKh  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  Germans  ana  the  German  language 
predominate!,  the  population  is  more  mixed 
than  that  of  any  other  town  in  Austria;  Jews, 
Greek  Christians  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
nearly  equal  in  number,  while  then  are  many 
Croats,  Huni^rians,  Czechs,  Italians,  Ruthenes, 
Armenians,  Poles,  gypsies  and  Rumanians.  Its 
importance  is  derived  from  its  oosition  as  a 
local  centre,  a  frontier  place  ana  a  university, 
founded  in  187S.  Opposite  Czemowltz  is  the 
small  town  of  Sudagora,  the  home  of  a  famous 
d^asty  of  miracle-working  rabbis.  During  the 
European  War  the  vicinity  of  the  town  was  the 
scene  of  many  violent  conflicts.  When  the  Rus- 
sians overran  Galicia  and  the  Bukovina  in 
August  and  September  1914  Czemowitz  fell  into 
their  bands,  but  th^  did  not  hold  it.  Two 
months  later,  however,  they  recaptured  the 
t^ace,  but  were  driven  out  in  Februaiy  191S. 
They  held  it  for  a  time  in  191S,  but  withdrew 
across  the  frontier  again.  In  January  1916  the 
Russians  once  more  approached  the  town, 
routed  the  Austrians  10  Tune  and  took  35,000 
prisoners.  On  tiie  16th  they  reoccupied  Czer- 
nowitz  and  by  the  24th  they  were  in  possession 
of  neariy  Ae  whole  of  Bukovina.  See  Was, 
EusoPEAM  — AusTBO-RussiAN  Caupaion. 

CZERNY,  cber'n«,  Geors«,  Serbian  hospo- 
dar:  b.  near  Belgrade,  21  Dec.  1766;  d  July 
1817.  His  true  name  was  George  Petrovitch, 
but  he  was  called  Csemy  or  Kara  George  on 
account  of  his  dark  color,  •Ciemy*  in  Slavonic 
and  'Kara'  in  Turkish,  signifying  black.  In 
1788^  as  the  leader  of  a  Serbian  volunteer 
corps,  he  fought  in  the  Austrian  army  afrainst 
the  Turks,  and  in  1801  returned  to  his  native 
country  and  organized  an  insurrection  with  the 
view  of  delivering  it  from  the  Turkish  ^ke. 
He  succeeded  in  driving  tbe  Tuilcish  ^rnsons 
out  of  Serbia,  took  the  town  of  Belgrade 
(1806)  and  compelled  the  Porte  to  recognize 
hhn  as  hospodar  of  Serbia.  When  the  Turks 
again  invaded  Serbia,  in  1813,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire.  In  1817  he  ventured  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Mitosh 
C)brenovitch,    who    had    meanwhile    recaved 


Sertua  as  a  vassal  atate  from  die  Twfca,  to  take 

£3,n  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  rebellion; 
ut  Milosh  betrayed  turn  to  the  pasha  of  Bel- 
grade who  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  A 
feud  between  the  families  of  Milosh  and  George 
ensued.    See  Seksia;  Early  History. 

CZERNY,  Kali,  Austrian  piamst  and  coid- 
poser:  b.  Vienna.  21  Feb.  1791:  d.  there,  IS  July 
1857;  son  of  a  teadher  of  the  punoforte,  Wetud 
Cierny,  who  waa  his  first  instructor.  He  that 
studied  under  Besthoven  and  Oeiaenti  and  made 
rapid  progress.  At  the  age  of  15  be  b^ati  giv- 
ing  concerts  and  lessons  and  was  enfltusiasti- 
cally  received  in  the  musical  world.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  immense  number  of  pieces, 
which,  from  their  brilliancy,  were  at  one  time 
extremely  papular.  His  exercises  for  the  piano- 
forte are  still  valuable.  They  include  'Die 
Schule  dcr  Gelau&«^dt>  (0>  299);  'Tigliche 
Studien>  (Op.  337);  'Die  Schule  des  Virtuo- 
sen>  (Op.  365);  'Die  Schule  der  Fingerfertig- 
keit>  and  mxny  others.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Lisat,  Dohlcr,  Thalberg,  Jaele  and  Kullak. 

CZKRNY,  or  TCHBRNY,  a  Slavonic  pre- 
fix sometimes  signifying  black,  and  sometimes 
Iributary,  appearing  m  many  geographical 
names,  as  Ciemigov,  Ciemowiti.  It  corre- 
MKinds  in  the  former  meaning  to  Turkish  Kara, 
Czemy  George  and  Karageorge  being  inter- 
changeable 

CZOLGOSZ,  chol'go^  Leon.  American 
assassin:  b.  Detroit,  Mich  1873;  d.  Auburn,  29 
Oct.  1901.  He  was  of  Polish-German  ancestrj-; 
woriied  at  various  trades  in  the  United  States 
and  became  affiliated  with  anarchists.  On  6 
Sept,  1901.  while  President  McKinley  was  hold- 
ing a  public  reception  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  in  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  Czolgosz  shot  him 
twice.  On  14  September  tbe  President  died;  on 
23  September  Czolgosz  was  brou|^t  to  trial ;  on 
the  26th  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  vras  exe- 
cuted in  the  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  See 
McKiNLEY,  William. 

CZUCZOR.  tsoo'tsAr,  Gergely,  Huiwarian 
■noet  and  i^lologbt:  b.  And6d,  17  Dec  1800;  d. 
Pest,  9  Sept  1866.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk, 
and  the  eroticism  of  the  first  collection  of  bis 
'Poetical  Works'  (1836)  brou^t  on  him  stem 
animadversion  from  hi»  superiors.  From  1825 
to  1835,  he  was  professor  in  the  gymnasia  at 
Haab  and  Komom.  He  left  the  latter  to  ac- 
cept a  post  as  second  secretary  and  keeper  of 
the  archives  of  the  Hungarian  Academy.  Un- 
der these  auspices  he  began  the  edition  of  the 


1-74,  ( 


._ __    edited  by  him.     His  works  are 

not  scientifically  accurate,  because  of  his  ignor- 
ance of  comparative  philology.  He  is  best  re- 
membered for  his  poems,  a  later  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  Pest  in  1858.  His  two  fine 
hert>-ballads,  'The  Battle  of  Augsburg>  (1824) 
and  'The  Diet  of  Arad'  (1828)  brouriit  him 
instant  celebrity.  In  1848  he  published  'Riad6', 
a  passionate  appeal  to  Hungarian  national  senti- 
ment, and  was  imprisoned  for  it.  Among  his 
prose  works  are  legends  and  translations  of 
Latin  authors  and  a  'life  of  Washington.* 
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Ae  fourth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet   and    the    third    consonant,    is    3 
sonant    dental    corresponding    to    the 
dental  T.     It  holds  the   same 


place  in  the  aljJiabets  of  (he  Phienidan,  Syrian, 
Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  in  thos«  of  alt^  the  modem  European  lan- 


guages, except  the  Russian  and  the 
others  which  retain  the  Cyrillic  alphabet;  in 
these  the  symbol  of  delta  is  the  fifth  letter. 
The  most  ancient  forths.  of  the  sypibal  Q  in 
the  languages  of  Flumicia,  Palestine,  etc.,  are 
angular  with  the  vertex  pointing  to  the  left,  for 
example,  -t^,  <,  and  the  most  ancient  Greek 
form  was  the  same  angular  feure  reversed,  v 
fchanged  afterward  to  ^).  In  some  andent 
Greek  inscripitona  in  Hellas  itsdf  and  in  the 
Greek  colonies  the  angular  form  of  the  primitive 
delta  (>)  is  rounded  to  the  form  D,  and  this 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Latins,  who  got  it  from 
the  Greeks  who  settled  in  Campania,  now  the 
province  of  Caserta.  For  the  later  history  of 
the  letter  see  the  plate  to  Alphabet.  The  sound 
of  D  is  produced  by  pressing  the  end  of  the 
tongue  a^fainst  the  upper  gums  and  then  forcing 
the  vocalued  breath  into  the  mouth.  The  point 
of  contact  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  the 
gums  in  articulating  the  sound  of  D  in  English 
pronousciation  is  a  little  higher  above  the  in- 
sertion  of  the  teeth  than  when  the  D  of  those 
(peaking  other  lanKuages  is  sounded,  and  the 
tame  is  to  be  said  of  the  production  of  thei 
sound  of  T.  Hence  the  Enriish  sound  is  alveo- 
lar rather  than  dental.  The  letter  D  in  very 
'  English  wocds  represents  an  element  is 


the  Latins  /,  for  the  Geitnans  t,  for  exattuile 
Er^.  deer,  Gr.  fi^p,  Lat.  /*to,  Ger.  lUr,  .  Mori, 
cunous  is  the  change  of  the  Greek  name  Odyi~ 
sent  to  the  form  Ulysses  in  Latin,  and  'within 
die  Latin  language  itself  the  change  of  olor  to. 
odor,  and  from  dacrima  to  iacrima,  adbiter  ta 
arbiter.  In  many  words  in  English  if  is  inter- 
calated or  appended  for  phonetic  reasons,  for 
example.  Old  English  tkonor  becomes  thAtmder, 
Old  English  sotin  becomes  sound,  Norman  Eng- 
lish jatuiisse  becomes  jaundice;  on  the  other 
hand  the  d  is  dropped  out  of  some  words,  for 
example,  Old  English  woodbind  becomes  wood- 
bine; godsib,  gossip;  godspel,  gospel. 

D  is  the  Latin  numerical  symbol  for  500. 
The  ancient  Romans  represented  a  thousand 
by  the  symbol  0)  (later  writtoiffi),  and  they 
took  oue-half  of  that  symbol  to  express  half  a 
tfiousond,  SOO.  The  symbol  D  with  a  horiiontal 
stroke  over  it  {D]  stood  for  5,000.  In  Roman 
•rsonal  .names  D  stood  for  the  prvnoraen 
;  thus  D.  Junius  Brutus. 


K 


As  an  initial  D  is  used: 

I.  In  chronoloey,  (1)  for  Comini  genlt  sing. 
of  Latin.  ZJominiu  =  Lord,  as  KSi.=Anno 
Domini^ la  the  year  of  our  Lord.  (2)  for 
died. 

Z.  In  music,  as  an  abbreviation  for  Discanliu, 
Dtsius,  Desira,  etc. 

3,  In  university  degrees,  etc.,  for  Doctor,  as 
M.D.— Etoctor  of  Uetficine;  CCL.— Doctor  of 
Gvil  Law;  D.D.— Doctor  of  Divuiity;  D.Sc— 
Doctor  of  Scieoce,  etc. 
'     4.  In  English  titles,  for  duke. 

5.  For    Latin    Dettf—fjod    and    Divuf^ 

D  as  a  symbol  is  used: 

1.  In  chemistry,  didymium. 

2.  In  music,  for  the  second  note  of  the  nor- 
mal scale  of  C  corresponding  to  the  Italian  re, 
or  for  any  ^fmbol  or  key  on  a  keyboard  corre- 
sponding to  this  note.  It  is  also  used  for  the 
keys  having  this  note  for  a  key  note. 

3.  In  biblical  criticism, 'for  the  Beza  manu- 
script of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

4.  In  commerce,  for  English  penny  or  pence, 
as  £  s.  d.=' pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  being 
the  initial  of  Latin  denarius, 

DAAE,  da'^  Ludvig,  Nocwegian  historian; 
b.  Aremark,^near  Frederikshald.  f  Dec.  1834;  d. 
Christiana,  May  1893.  He  was  for  20  years  an 
active  member  of  the  Storthing;  was  severaJ 
times  minister  in  the  various  Radical  cabinets; 
and  won  seversi  gold  medals  with  his  his- 
torical essays  oa  andent  Norway.  His  bcst- 
loiown  woria  are  ^Norwegian  Village  Legends*' 
(18JD-72) ;.  'Norway's  Saints'  (1879) ;  and 
^The  Migrations  of  the  Norsemen  to  Holland 
and  Engiand)  (1880). 

DAB,  a  popular  name  g^ven  to  several 
Species  of  flatfish  (.Pleuronecfidte) ^vhich  are 
found  on  European  sea-coasts.  The  species 
known  as  dabs  are  Pteuronecles  Cimanda;  the 
long  rough  dab,  Hippagloisoides  limandoidet, 
and  the  smeardan  or  lemon  sole,  ClyplOcephaliu_ 
Microcephalus.    See  Flatfish. 

DAfiAIBA  (also  written  Dabaybe,  d'Abaibfc 
etc.]>,  a  region  lying  south  of  the  Gulf  or 
Darien,  of  which  the  boundaries  were  never 
exactly  defined.  .Spanish  adventurers  in  the 
16th  century  leameo,  as  a  matter  of  common' 
report,  that  they  might  find  there,  or  at  least 
by  exploring  in  that  general  direction,  a  temple 
lined  with  gold;  and  in  this  half-true  stoiy  told 
by  rtie  Indians  of  Darien  we  probably  have  the 
earliest  form  of  the  EldoradiD  myth.  Balboa, 
when_  governor  on  the  Isthmus,  or^nized  a- 
Dabaiba  expedition  which  he  led  m  person 
(1512).  One  hundred  and  sixty  men  in  two 
brigantines  proceeded  up  tlic  Atrato  River,  but- 
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made  little  headway  aKaimt  the  hostile  natives. 
Governor  Pedrarias  Davila  (June  1S15)  sent 
200  men  under  Luis  Carillo  and  Balboa  on  the 
same  errand.  Attacked  by  Indians  on  the 
Atrato,  one-half  of  the  soldiers  were  killed,  and 
the  survivors  took  nothing  but  news  of  shameful 
defeat  back  to  the  coast.  It  seemed  that  *the 
mysterious  dominion  so  mysteriously  defeoded 
must  hold  great  treasure,  and  in  the  inflamed 
minds  of  the  Christians  the  savage  pantheon  of 
Dabaiba  had  risen  into  a  lofty  edifice  glitterii^ 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  situated  in  a  region  rich 
and  beautiful  beyond  comparison,*  (H.  H.  Ban- 
croft). Subsequently  an  expedition  of  160  men 
under  Tabria  and  Birues,  with  li|^t  brigantines 
and  canoes,  tempted  fate  upon  the  river.  The 
savages  on  this  occasion  enjoyed  more  than  their 
usual  measure  of  supernatural  protection,  for 
*the  divinity  of  the  golden  temple*  sent  a  flood 
which  uprooted  trees,  overturned  one  of  the 
vessels  and  drowned  both  leaders.  Even  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro,  who  was  of  the  party,  shared  the 
superstitious  fears  inspired  by  these  events  to 
iuch  a  degree  that  he  declined  to  assume  com- 
mand and  continue  the  quest  Peter  Martyr 
speaks  of  four  attempts  to  gain  the  golden  tem- 
ple, one  expedition  attaining  a  distance  up  the 
river  of  80  leagues:  but  "wonderful  mischance  1 
—  the  unarmed  and  naked  people  always  over- 
came the  armed  and  armored.^  Francisco  C^r, 
captain  of  infantry,  starting  from  San  Sebastian 
in  1536,  with  80  foot-soldiers  and  20  horse  pene- 
trated a  short  way  into  the  mountains,  returning 
with  treasure  valued  at  30,000  castellanos.  Pedro 
de  Heredia  In  the  same  year  led  210  mail-clad 
men  into  the  sierra,  but  came  back  empty- 
handed.  Cisar,  repeating  his  experiment,  se- 
cured treasure  amounting  to  40^000  ducats. 
Next,  Badillo  led  350  men  from  Cartagena  to 
explore  the  same  region  in  1537.  The  expedi- 
rion  lasted  more  than  a  year,  and  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  One-half  of  tlie  soldiers  died; 
Badillo  was  ruined  and  disgraced ;  Cisar,  who 
accompanied  him,  lost  his  hfe.  Such  luring  by 
occasional  gains,  iuch  varied  and  dire  misfor- 
tunes seemed  the  work  of  enchantment;  but  a 
realistic  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  We 
know  that  the  territory  southeast  of  the  Gulf  ol 
Urabi  or  Darien  was  subject  to  a  cacique 
named  Dabaybe;  his  name  ts  still  ^ven  to  a 
village  in  the  department  of  Antiotjuia  and  to  a 

?iur  of  the  Western  Cordillem  m  Colombia. 
his  mountain  range  for  years  was  an  insuper- 
able barrier  preventing  the  isthmian  Spaniards 
from  extending  their  domain  overland  toward 
the  south.  Accordingly  their  eager  search  was 
fruitless,  though  the  temple  actually  was  in 
existence.    The  Indian  stories  described, 


But  the  adventurers  could  not  realise,  and  the 
Indians  themselves  probably  did  not  know,  how 
far  away  the  famous  temple  at  Cuico  reallv 
was.  The  facts  m  the  case,  the  accent  of  trutn 
in  the  Indians'  accounts,  sustained  the  explorers' 
confidence  year  after  y^ar;  but  confident  search 
in  a  region  far  removed  from  the  object  sou^t 
is  always  "mysteriously*  baffling.  Lonp  before 
the  report  of  Pizarro's  discoveries  in  Peru 
reached  the  isthmus,  a  fixed  belief  had  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  6f  the  Spaniards .  that 
a  kingdom  more  desirable  than  any  they  had 
despoiled,  with  gold- adorned  temples,  was  some- 
w4icre  hidden  away  in  the  b«art  of  the  continent. 


The  attributes  of  cluiiveness  and  mystery  had 
become  an  indispensable  part  of  the  conception: 
therefore  the  true  accounts  of  the  wonderfid 
Temple  of  the  Sun  did  not  exactly  tally  with  the 
■glittering  phantom*  of  their  imagination.  After 

guesada  (see  Colombia),  starling  from  Santa 
arta,  succeeded  in  penetrating,  fay  wav  of  the 
MaEdalena  River,  the  reeon  of  Colombian  up- 
laoos  which  lay  oeyond  Dabaiba,  naturally  the 
golden  temple  was  sought  still  further  inland: 
uid  thus  the  headwaters  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon  were  discovered.  -  Bancroft  and  other 
writers  following  his  prompting  have  suggested 
that  an  ancient  building  in  the  Centi  Valley,  near 
which  were  found  tombs  cootaining  Bold  and 
^ems,  may  have  been  the  temple  of  Dabaiba;  it 
IS  qmte  impossible,  however,  to  accept  this  con- 
jecture, for  the  reason  that  colonists  of  San 
Sebastian  came  upon  the  Cenii  building  at  an 
early  date,  and.  if  it  had  been  the  real  object 
of  tneir  search,  thev  would  have  been  able,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  natives,  to  identify  it  be- 
yond question.    See  Elixsado. 

Mabbion  Wh«)x. 

DABB,  or  PALM-UZARD,  an  agamoid 
lizard  {Uramatlijr  acaHihmurat),  common  in 
the  sandy  deserts  of  sorthem  Africa. 

DABCHICK  (Podicipes  flwiatUit).  a  bird 
of  the  family  Podicipedida  and  the  smallest 
of  the  grebes,  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
cephalic  crests.  The  total  length  sli^tly  ex- 
ceeds nine  inches;  the  back  is  Brownish  black; 
the  belly  has  silvery  grav  mixed  with  the  dusky 
color,  but  is  whiter  ana  .more  sIIIq'  in  winter; 
the  bill  bluish  in  summer,  dull  yellow  in  winter. 
It  ranges  and  breeds  throughout  tropical 
and  temperate  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.    See 


J  .     ,.     i-ficyjjc,     rrBiu:c,     rctttuAty     lutoj 

L  QuebecL  3  May  1697.  In  1639  he  entend  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  in  1655  was  sent  to  Can- 
ada- with  Chaumonot  he  wis  sent  to  establish 
a  mission  among  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga.  He 
endured  great  hardships  on  his  joum^  to  and 
from  this  mission.  '  In  1661  with  Druillettes,  he 
journeyed  overiand  to  Hnoson  Bay  to  discover 
an  outlet  to  the  China  Sea  and  to  estaUish 
missions  among  the  Indians  of  that  region. 
With  AUouez  and  Marquette  he  was  on  Lake 
Superior  in  1668  and  was  the  fir^t  to  inform 
the  woHd  of  the  rich  copper  i  ~ 


(Mvery  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  connection 
with  this  discovery  he  drew  attention  to  the 
feasibility  of  passing  from  Lake  Erie  to  Florida 
*by  cutting  a  canal  through  only  half  a  league 
of  prairie  to  pass  from  the  end  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Illinois  (Michigan)  to  the  River  of  Saint 


founded  Sault  Satnte  Marie  and  in  1670  was  ai>- 
pointed  general  of  all  the  Canadian  missions, 
retaining  that  ofRce  until  1680.  He  was  again 
appointed  in  1686  and  remained  in  office  until 
1693.  His  contributions  to  the  'Jesuit  Rela- 
tions' are  of  great  value  for  his  descriptions  of 
places  and  peoples  and  his  clear  and  compre- 
hensive narration  of  events.  Consult  Campbell, 
'Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America'  (Nc 
York  1908). 
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DABMXy,  ChnrlM  WUUui,  Amerioui  col- 
lege president :  b.  Hampden- Sydney,  Vs.,  19 
June  1855.  He  is  a  ion  of  R.  L.  Dabney  (a.v.). 
He  was  graduated  at  Hampden-Sydne^  College 
in  1373,  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia  la 
1877;  and  £or  two  years  studied  in  Berlin  and 
Gottingen.  He  was  professor  of  chemisln-  in 
tfae  Universih'  of  North  Carolina,  and  State 
chemist,  and  later  director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Ejcperiment  Station  at  Ra- 
leigh, and  an  executive  officer  of  the  Cotton 


^ I  establishing   the   North   Carolina 

College  of  Agricultural  and  Uechanical  Arts, 
Baleijij  assistant  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  1893-97:  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  1887-1904;  and  presi; 
dent  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  after 
1904.  He  discovered  phosj^te  and  tin-ore 
deposits  in  North  Carohna.  He  has  published, 
among  other  works,  'Washington's  Interest  in 
Education'  (1899);  'History  of  Agricultural 
Education  in  America*    <lffl9) ;    'Agriculture 


'Educational  Principles  in  the  South'  (1904)  ; 
'The  Relation  of  Agriculture  to  Other  Sci- 
ences' (1904);  'The  Meaning  of  the  Solid 
South'  (1909) ;  <The  South  Rcnationalixed  by 
Education'    (1911). 

DABNEY,  Jidla  Parker,  American  artist 

■       •         \  Fwal,  ■  ■      "• 

at  Teneriftt    _ 
in  Boston.    She  published  'Little  Daug^iter  of 


DABOIA,  da-boi'4,  die  gen< 
venomous  serpent  of  the  East 
also  as  Russell's  viper. 


:nt  of  the  East  Indies,  known 


DA  CAPO,  dii  ka'pe  (It  'from  the  head  or 
Dinning*),  iii  music,  an  expression  written  at 
the  end  of  a  movement,  to  aciiuaint  the  per- 
former that  he  is  to  return  to,  and  end  with, 
the  lint  strain.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  ab- 
breviated form  D.  C 

DACCA,  dSk'4,  or  DHAKA,  dha'ka,  India, 
a  division  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  ex- 
tending from  the  Gftro  Hills  to  the  sea.  It  is 
one  of  the  richest  divisions  in  India,  and  al- 
though containing  a  eood  deal  of  jungle,  and 
unoccupied  land,  produces  such  quantities  of 
rice  as  to  be  called  the  granary  of  Bengal,  The 
surface  is  an  uninterrupted  nat,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  three  great  water  systems,  the  Brah- 
maputra, the  PacUni  and  the  Meghna.  The  peri- 
odical inundations  give  rise  to  its  extraordinary 
fertility.  Dacca  was  at  one  time  celebrated  for 
its  hand-woven  muslins,  which  are  of  singular 
delicacy  and  beauty.  Tiiis  branch  of  industry, 
however  is  now  carried  on  to  a  very  small  e»- 
tent  The  fineness  of  the  yarn  or  uiread  used 
in  the  maldng  of  these  muslins  is  not  equal  to 
that  in  some  fabrics  of  European  manufacture, 
but  in  dtu^bility  and  delicacy  the  Dacca  mus- 
lins excel  other  muslins.  The  finest  or  'ro^al 
mudin*  used  to  be  worth  about  $5  a  yard.  For 
the  moat  delicate  varieties  only  yams  are  used 
that  are  some  years  okL     Pop;  about  11,000,000. 


Verse'  (1901). 

DABNSY,  RIchud  HMtli,  American  his- 
torical writer:  b.  Memphis,  Tcnn..  29  March 
I860.  He  is  a  son  of  Virainius  Dabney  (q.v.^. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Universitv  of  Virgima 
in  1881,  afterward  studying  anO  taking  the 
doctor's  degree  at  HeidelberK,  188S.  He  was 
professor  of  history  in  Indiana  University, 
1886-89;  and  assistant  professor,  1889-96;  asso- 
ciate professor,  1896-97,  and  professor  of  his- 
torical and  economical  science  after  1897  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  1905  be  became  dean 
of  the  department  of  gradnate  studies  tberci 
He  has  puUi^cd  'The  Causes  of  the  French 
Revolution*  (18^  ;  'John  Randolj^:  A  Char- 
acter SlcetcJi*  (1898)  ;  and  nutnerous  magaaoe 
articles  and  pamphlets. 

DABNEY,  Robert  Lei*li,  American  Pres- 
byterian clergyman :  b.  Louisa  County,  Va.,  S 
March  1820:  d.  1898.  He  was  a  ^rvfessor  in 
Union  Tbeolofficat  Seminary,  Virgitiia,  1853-83, 
and  from  1883  was  professor  of  philoBopIrr  io 
die  University  of  Texas.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  was  a  major  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
fa  1862  was  Geo.  «StonewaU»  Jackson's  chief  of 
staff-  He  publitfaed  *Life  of  General  Thtmias 
J.  Jack8on>  (1864);  'Defense  of  Virtrinia  and 
die  South>  (1868);  <5acred  Rhetoric'  (1866); 
'Sensualistic  PUloBophy>  (1878);  'Theoki^, 
Dogmatic  and  Potenac*  (1879);  and  'Collected 
Discussions*  (1891). 

DABNBY,  Vfa-ffaina,  American  audior:  b. 
Elraington,  Va.,  15  Peb.  1835.  His  publication 
of  <l%e  StoiY  of  Don  Miff,  as  Told  by  Us 
Friend,  John  Bouche  Whacker,  a  Symphony  of 
Ufe>  (1886),  reached  iu  fourth  c<Ution  in  six 


I7tb  century^  the  capital  of  Bengal  It  is  the 
largest  dty  in  eastern  Bengal,  and  is  situated 
on  the  nver  called  the  Boor  Gunga  (Old 
Ganges),  at  the  distance  of  about  150  miles 
northeast  of  Calcutta.  In  this  dty  and  vicinity, 
the  celebrated  Dacca  muslins  are  manufactured, 
jute  works  have  been  established  in  recent 
years  and  boat  building  is  carried  on.  It  has 
an  extensive  monufactorc  of  shell  bracelets, 
miKh  worn  by  the  Hindu  women.  The  city  was 
formerly  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent (in  laOl  having  a  population  of  200^000}, 
and  exhibited  a  degree  of  qilendor  to  wlucb  it 
has  now  no  pretensions,  as  the  mafpiificent 
ruins  of  bridges,  causeways,  caravansenes,  pal- 
aces, gardens,  etaL,  sufficiently  prove  Destruc* 
tivc  tornadoes  visited  the  city  in  1888  and 
1902.  Dana  is  considered  one  of  the  healtlu- 
est  and  most  {iteasant  places  in  BcngaL  A 
teadung  and  residential  university  was  founded 
here  in  1914.    Pop.  106,551. 

DACEf  a  name  rather  loosely  applied  to 
various  species  of  small  fresh-water  n^es  of 
the  minnow  family  iCyprinida'),  but  e^dallv 
to  members  of  the  genus  Leudtus,  of  which 
22  North  American  swedes  are  discriminated; 
others  belong  to  Rhimichikys,  Notropis  and 
SttHOtihts,  those  of  the  latter  being  also  called 
chubs  ana  roach.  Stmotilut  atromociUatus,  the 
homed  dace,  is  one  of  the  best  Imown  and 
largest  spedes,  and  abounds  in  the  small  bioda 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Ui^ted  States:    As 
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portant  as  fnniiihing  food  forJai^r  fishes, 
and  some  of  the  larger  species  are  much  sought 
by  juvenile  anglers.  The  European  <)ac:e  (Z^h- 
cuciis  teuciscus)  is  common  in  British  rivers,  %s 
well  as  in  those  of  France,  Gennany  and  Ita^. 
It  prefers  deep,  clear  streams  ana  swims  in 
shoals.    See  CyfshnidA. 

DACH,  diH,  Simon.  German  lyrist:  b. 
Memd,  29  July  160S;  d.  Kooigsberg,  15  April 
1650.  From  1639  he  was  professor  of  i>oetry, 
and  1656-57  was  rector  of  the  University  of 
KoniKsberg.  His  numerous  h^ns  and  songs 
are  lound  in  various  collections,  his  hymns 
especially  in  the  'Scriptural  Arias'  of  Heiniicb 
Albert.  His  'Annie  of  Tharau,'  a  Low-Ger- 
man lay  for  the  wedding  ot  his  friend  Parson 
Portatius  with  Anna  Neander,  became  a  popu- 
lar favorite;  his  'Praise  of  Friendship'  seems 
to  belong  to  a  better  age ;  and  his  spiritual  songs 
'In  Thy  Control,  O  Lord,*  'Be  Comforted,  my 
Soul,'  etc.,  are  nardly  surpassed  by  any  com- 
positions of  his  day. 


.  DACHSHUND,  dakslioont  (Ger.  dacht, 
badger;  htind,  dog),  a  breed  of  small  German 
hounds  with  very  Ions',  cylinder-shaped  bodies; 
short,  crooked  legs;  Urge  heads;  long  pendant 
Mrs;  and  short,  stiff,  smooth  hair.  In  color 
these  dogs  are  black-and-tan,  or  tan  with  black 
ears,  the  former  bdtw  the  diaracteristic  color- 
ing of  the  best  sort  They  were  originally  used 
in  Germany  to  hunt  badgers,  and  sometimes 
even  in  fox-hunting.  Though  slow  in  move- 
ment,  they  are  possessed  of  a  keen  scant,  and 
great  power  of  endurance,  rendering  them  valu- 
able as  hunting-dogs  when  suitaiily  trained. 
The^  are  much  used  by  sportsmen  on  the 
continent  ol  Europe,  but  their  usefulness  u 
impaired  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  under 
proper  command.  The  dachshund  is  akin  to  th« 
old  English  turnspit,  and  a  similar  dog  is  de- 
picted on  the  ancient  Ef^tiaa  monuments. 

DACIA,  di'shI-4,  in  ancient  times,  a  district 
of  nncertain  limits  t6  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
inhabited  bj^  the  Daci  or  Getz,  afterward  a 
Roman  province.  It  comprised  that  region  now 
known  as  Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  portions  of 
Transylvania  and  Hungary.  For  a  k>ng  time 
the  Daci  were  formidable  enemies  of  the 
Romans,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
pomitian  obtained  so  great  an  advantage  thai 
the  emperor  was  compelled  to  accede  to  a  dis- 
n^ccful  peace.  To  wipe  off  Ais  stain  Trajan, 
file  second  emperor  after  Domitian,  in  the  year 
100  A.n  invaded  the  Dacian  territory,  and  forxsd 
the  Dacian  king,  Decebalus,  to  accept  humiliat- 
ing terms  of  peace.  These  he  soon  broke;  and 
Trajaa  entering  Dada  a  second  time,  again  sub- 
dued it,  and  then  erected  it  into  a  Roman 
province,  106  a.d.  The  Romans  remained  mas- 
ters of  this  province  till  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian, '  «4ien,  in  274  a.d.,  they  with- 
drew from  the  region  to  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  ass^ed  to  the  Roman  colonists  of 
Dscia  a  territory  on  the  south  of  the  Danube 
l^Bg  between  Upper  and  Lower  Uosia,  ^ich 
was  hence  called  Dacia  Anreliant.  The  former 
Dacia  was  now.  successively  ovemm  by  the 
Godis,  Huns,  Gepidx  and  Avarcs.  Since  that 
time  the  history  of  this  country,  which  then 
lost  the  name  of.  Dada,  is  to  besought  fat  in 


that  of  the  provinces  of  wbidi  It  formerly  con- 


Tex.,  and  remained  in  obscurity  there  until, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  (1914),  the  announcement 
was  made  that  she  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Brei- 
tung,  an  American  citizen  of  German  extraction. 
It  was  also  stated  that  the  vessel,  renamed  the 
Margaret,  was  to  carry  a  careo  of  cotton  direct 
to  BremeiL  sailing  under  the  American  ii^ 
The  Briti^  French  and  Russian  governments 
would  not  admit  the  transfer  of  the  vessel  to 
American  registry  on  the  grounds  that  sudi 
transfer  was  not  valid  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national laWk  It  was  further  objected  that  this 
transfer  would,  if  allowed,  serve  as  a  precedent 
on  which  might  be  decided  the  fortunes  of  a 
large  number  of  German  liners  interned  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  many  other 
neutral  countries.  On  21  Jan.  1915  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Washington  gave  notice  that 
his  government  was  unable  to  agree  to  the 
transfer  and  that,  if  the  Dacia  (or  Margaret) 

Eut  to  sea  and  Were  captured,  she  would  be 
rought  before  a  prize  court  If,  however,  the 
cargo  consisted  solely  of  cotton  owned  by 
American  citizens,  the  Briti^  government 
would  guarantee  the  purchase  of  the  cargo  at 
Ae  price  which  would  be  realiied  by  the  shippers 
if  it  bad  arrived  at  its  foreign  destination ;  or, 
if  preferred,  the  government  would  undertake 
to  forward  the  cotton  to  Rotterdam  without 
further  expense  to  the  shippers.  The  United 
States  Treasury  Department  decided  to  insure 
the  cargo,  but  refused  to  insure  the  vessel 
Ctearance  papen  were  issued  on  22  January, 


(in  28  February  she  was  arrested  in  the  (3ianoel 
by  a  French  warship  and  taken  into  Brest  On 
5  July  1915  the  DaMt  cargo  was  declared  a 
pnie,  and  to  be  sold  at  Havre  27  July.  The 
validity  of  the  seiinre  was  confirmed  by  the 
priie  court  on  4  August 

DACIER,  d&'se'&',  Andr^t  Prendi  phflol- 
ogiat:  b,  (^stres,-  Upi>er  Lar^edoc,  6  April 
1651 ;  d.  18  Sept  1722.  He  studied  at  Saumur 
under  Tannegity  Lef^re,  whose  dan^ter 
Anne  was  associated  in  his  studies.  After  the 
death  of  Leltrt%  in  1672.  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  in  1683  he  married  the  daughter  of  his 
former  teacher.  In  1695  Dacier  was  elecied  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
of  the  French  Academy;  of  the  latter  he  was 
afterward  perpetual  secretacy.  The  caie  of  the 
cabinet  in  the  Louvre  was  entrusted  to  him. 
Besides  editions  of  ^Pompeius  Festus*  and  the 
'CEuvres  d'Horace,  en  latin  et  en  Erancais,' 
with  the  'Nouveaux  eckircissetncus  sur  les 
CEuvres  d'Horace'  (1681-89),  and  'Nouvelle 
traduction  d'Horace'  widi  critical  annotations, 
he  prepare  translotions  of  'Marcus  Antoninus,* 
'Epictetus,'  'Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetty.  with 
Annotations.' .  In  .^ner^^  he  is  eru^e  and 
mediocre  in  his  writings. 

DACIER,  Anna  I^arrc  French  dasncal 
scholar:  b.  Saumur,  Mardi  1654;  d.  Paris,  17 
Aug.  1720.  She  was  wife  of  the  preceiung, 
and  early  displayed  her  learning  by  an  edition 
af.  <.Calliina«»ils.*.    Hcr.launied  w<»'fcB  -were 
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Dot  intemiUed  hy  her  mmmige,  which  took 
place  in.  1683.  In  her  'Consid&ations  sur  les 
causes  de  la  cDrruption  du  goiit>  she  defended 
Homer  with  the  acuteness  of  a  profound  com- 
mentator, and  Lamotte  re^ed  with  a  great  deal 
of  wit  and  elegance;  on  which  account  it  was 
said  Lamotte  wrote  like  an  inKcnious  woman, 
Madame  Dacier  like  a  learned  man.  In  her 
"Homere  defendu'  she  shoTwed  little  mert^  to 
Hardouin,  who  had  written  a  satirical  eulogy  of 
this  poet.  On  this  occasion  she  was  said  to 
have  uttered  more  invectives  against  the  reviler 
of  Homer  tWi  the  poet  himself  had  placed  in 
the  mouths  of  all  his  heroes.  She  edited  Aure- 
lius  Victor,  Dictys  Cretcnsis,  Eutropius  and 
Florus  for  the  Delphin  classics.  She  translated 
"Terence'  and  three  pieces  of  'Plautus,*  in  the 
prologue  o£  which  she  treats  of  the  origin,  the 
cultivation  and  changes  of  dramatic  poetry  with 
acuteness.  Her  translation  of  the  'Piautus'  aijd 
the  'Clouds'  of  Aristophanes  deserves  indul- 
gence as  the  first  translation  of  the  Greek  comic 
poet.  Her  translation  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho, 
with  a  defense  of  the  tatter,  met  with  success. 
Equally  estimable  for  her  character  and  her 
talents,  she  gained  as  many  admirers  by  her  vir- 
tue, constancy  and  equanimity,  as  by  her  works. 
She  was  a  member  of  several  learned  academies. 

DACITE,  a  volcanic  rock  of  the  diorite 
family,  of  porphyritic  or  compact  texture,  hav- 
ing crystals  of  plagioclase  felspar  ijuartz  and 
biotite  in  a  glassj^  or  finely  cry  stall  tne-ground 
mass.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Dacia,  now  part  of  Hungary.  Dacites 
grade  into  andesites  by  a  lessening  of  the 
amount  of  silica,  and  diner  from  rhyolites  aod 
trachytes  in  containing  plagioclase  rather  than 
orthodase  tdspar.  A  typical  dacite  shows  on 
analysis  the  constituent  acids  and  bases  in  about 
these  proportions:  SiOi  67.2;  AliOi  17.0; 
Fe,0.  3.5;  FeO  1.2;  CaO  4.5;  MgO  l.S;  Na.0 
3.7;  K,0  1.6.  Dadtcs  are  found  at  Lassen's 
Peat  Cal.;  in  the  Yellowstone  Park;  in  the 
Eureka  District,  Nev.,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
western  United  States.     See  Diabase;  Diortte. 

DACOITS,  bands  of  robbers  in  the  East, 
especially  in  BurniiL  India,  where  tor  years  they 
were  the  terror  of  the  country  until  the  an- 
nexation of  Burma  by  the  firitiMi  in  1886. 

DA  COSTA,  Icuk.    See  Costa,  Isaac  da. 


Villanova,  Pa.,  11  Sept.  I90O.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Portuguese  family  long  resi- 
dent in  Saint  Thomas,  W.  I.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Dresden  and  other  places  in 
Europe.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical 
Col]<^  in  1852.  He  afterward  studied  in  Paris 
and  Vienna  and  on  his  return  to  America  be- 
pn  to  practise  tn  Philadelphia.  He  specialized 
m  clinical  medicine  and  patholon'.  In  1863  he 
became  lectttrer  in  feSenoa  Medical  College,  in 
1872  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  there,  and  in  1891  professor  emeritus. 
His  method  of  teaching  and  ability  as  a  lecturer 
attr^ted  general  notice,  and  he  became  known 
as  one  of  the  greatest  clinical  teachers  of  his 
time.  In  1895  ne  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Collude  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Phita- 
delirfua:  He  wrote  'Harvey  and  His  Dis- 
covery' (Philadelphia  1879);  'Modem  Medi- 
dne'  (ib.  1872):  'The  Physicians  of  the  Last 
Centniy'  (ib.  1857)  ;  'The  Saralar  in  MediciM> 


(B«stoD  18P1);  *MtdicaI  Duenana'  (9th  cd, 
Phihidel^ua  and  London  19H)),  his  greatest 
work,  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages,  etc. 

DACROCYSTITIS,  dfik-r6-cys-tl'tls.  an 
in/Ianunation  in  the  tear-sac.  It  may  result  only 
in  the  sub-acute  swelling  of  the  t^r-sac,  or  it 
may  become  purulent,  very  much  inflamed, 
swollen  and  painful  and  £nally  discharge  pus. 
Prompt  evacuation  by  surgical  means  is  the 
safest  and  best  treatment. 

DACRYDIUH,  a  genus  of  tall  trees,  mostly 
Australian,  of  the  natural  order,  Taxaeea, 
nearly  related  to  the  ^nera.  Podacarpus  and 
Taxodiwtt;  important  timber  and  ornamental 
trees.  Several  species  are  of  wide  utility  in 
ship-  and  house-building  and  fumiture-makinK 
eraecially  for  carved  furniture;  others  yield 
edible  fruits  (drupes)  and  seeds.  A  kind  of 
beer  is  made  from  die  young  twigs  of  some 

ries.  The  most  valued  species  are  probably 
kirkii.  D.  CMpressinum  and  £>.  franklinit, 
the  so-called  huon-pinc,  which  b  really  a  yew. 
They  often  attain  heights  of  1,00  feet  and 
diameters  of  four  feet  or  more. 

DACRYOMA,  a.  disease  of  die  ladirymal 
duct  of  the  eyK,  by  which  the  tears  are  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  the  nose,  and  conse- 
quent^ run  over  the  eyelid.  - 

DACTYL,  in  Greek  and  Roman  versifica- 
tion, a  foot  consisting  of  one  long  followed  bf 
two  short  syllables.  In  the  following  line,  for 
example, 

Tityn  |  ta  patii  |  lu  lacn  |  bam  nb  |  tqpniiM  ]  UA 
the  first,  second,  third  and  fifth  feet  are  <lactyls. 
In  modem  hexameter  verse  a  dac^l  is  repre- 
sented by  one  accented  and  two  unaccented  syl- 
lables. The  word  is  .derived  from  the  Grec^' 
daktylos,  a  finger^  because  a  finger  has  one  long 
and  two  short  jomts.    See  VERSincATiON. 

"  DACTYLIOMANCY  (Greek  daktylws,  a 
ring,  and  manteia,  divination),  the  pretend^ 
art  of  divining  by  means  of  finger  rings. 

DACTYLIS,  or  ORCHARD-CRASS,  » 
monotypic  genus  of  the  grass  family  (Gram*- 
«Mtf)  native  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  natural- 
ized in  America,  and  cultivated  as  a  fodder 
plant.  The  flowers  are  in  rounded  compressed 
sinkelets  at  the  end  of  a  one-sided  panicle. 
The  fruit  is  loosely  enveloped  in'the  glume. 
The  common  orchard  grass  (D.  glotnerata)  is 
often  met  with  in  fields  and  waste  places.  It 
is  a  coarse  grass,  relished  hy  cattle  in  its 
wild  state,  and  especially  acceptable  in  its  culti- 
vated state.  It  grows  from  New  Brunswick 
south  to  South  Carolina,  westward  to  Kansas 
and  north  to  Manitoba.  It  is  sometiines  called 
cocksfoot-grass.  Its  tendency  to  ([row  in  clumps 
can  be  overcome  by  rolling.  It  yields  two  good 
crops  a  year.    See  Gkasses. 

DACTYLITIS,  etymologically,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  finger,  but  generally  restricted  to 


culous  or  syphilitic  In  tuberculous  form  the 
bone  slowly  enlarges,  the  skin  becones  red- 
dish, softening  takes  place,  and  pus  b  dis- 
chat^d  throu^  a  ^ort  cavity  which  leads  to 
dead  bone.  In  its  treatment  care  should  be  paid 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  GeiVi 
eial   up-bnildinK   l»y ,  cod-livcr  oA  ■■    '     "  ^ 
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,  ii  neeesnry.    SurgicAl  procedures  mav 
iperadve.    In  the  syi>lulitic  form,  which 


tonicB, 

be  imperative.    __  .^, 

nsiully  affects  infants,  there 
Kummatous  deposit  in  the  bones.  It  resembles 
&e  tubcrcubus  forms,  but  responds  to  treat- 
■Kent  by  means  of  potassium  iodide. 

DADAYAO,  di'da-yag',  the  name  of  a 
Pbilimne  tribe  of  Malayan  race,  who  live  in 
die  ^gayan  motmtains  in  Luion,  The 
Dadayags  are  said  to  have  been  cannibals. 
Their  speech  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  any  other  of  the  47  tribes  of  die  Malayans. 

DADDY.LONQ-LEGS,  a  name  sometimes 
inbstituted  for  the  more  apprt^riate  term 
•cr^nefly,*  to  designate  the  small  British  dipter- 
ous insect  of  the  family  of  TipiUida,  some 
groups  of  which  are  harmless^  and  dance  in  the 
twilight  air,  while  others  are  injurioas  to  grow- 
ing crops.  They  are  true  flies,  though  having 
long  legs.  In  America  the  name  daddy-Iong- 
legi  b  applied  only  to  the  harvest-spider,  of  the 
family  Pkalangida,  which  is  not  a  &y_.    The 

peat  len 

joints  each.    The  legs  i ^ _.„ 

oi  sense  as  well  as  ot  locomotion.  This  barvest- 
s  entirely  haim- 

DADO,  di'dA,  an  architectural  term  for  tbe 
middle  part  of  a  pedettal,  that  is  to  s»r,  the 
solid  rectangular  port  between  the  plinth  and 
die  cornice;  also  called  the  die.  In  tne  interior 
of  houses  It  is  applied  to  a  sldrtiitg  of  wood 
several  feet  hi^  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls,  or  an  imitation  of  this  in  wall-paper  or 
paintng- 

DADUCHUS  (Lat-Gr„  dadottekoi),  Ut- 
erally  a  torch-bearer,  an  e[Hthet  applied  to  any 
ancient  divinity  or  ouier  personage  when  r^c- 
sented  as  bearing  a  torch  or  flambeau.  The 
Daduchi  were  those  participants  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eleusinia  at  Athens,  who  carried 
the  sacred  torches. 

DiBDALION,  de-dSn-Sn,  the  son  of  Lud- 
fcr,  changed,  according  to  the  Gredc  legend,  by 
Apollo  into  a  falcon,  when  in  /grief  over  the 
death  of  his  son  Philoait,  Inlis^  by  Diana,  be 
leq>ed  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus. 

DADALUS,  de'da-IOs  or  HSd'5-lfis.  mythi- 
cal Greek  sculptor,  the  scene  m  most  of  wnose 
labors  is  placed  m  Crett  /fccording  to  the 
common  accounts  Dzdalus  lived  three  genera- 
tions before  the  Trojan  War,  waV  distinguished 
for  his  talents  in  ardiitecture,  sculpture  and  en- 
graving, and  as  the  inventor  of  many  instru- 
ments; for  instance,  the  axe,  the  saw,  uie  plum- 
met, the  auger;  also  of  glue  and  masts  and 
yards  fot  ships.  As  a  sculptor  he  wrought 
mostly  in  wood,  and  was  the  fir  "     '  '    "' 


ing  derived  from  or  akin  to  the  Gre 

lein,  'to  work  with  skill.*  The  mythical  Daeda- 
lus is  sometimes  confused  with  Dxdalus  of 
Sicyon.    Consult  Kuhnert,  'Daedahn*   (Leipdg 


been  the  pupil,  and  some  authorities  say  the  son, 
of  Patrocles.  The  trophy  or  stack  of  armor 
erected  at  Otympia,'  in  remembrance  of  die  vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedemonians,  was  attributed  to 
Dsedalns.  Other  works  credited  to  )um  are 
•Two  Boys  using  die  StrigiP ;  *COwering>  or 
'Crouching  Venus' ;  and  a  number  of  portrait 
statues  of  victors  in  the  Olympian  games. 

DjBHONBLIX,  a  scientific  name  proviuon- 
ally  given  to  an  extraordinary  formatioii  ap- 
parently fossiliferous,  extending  over  a  Urge 
area  in  northeastern  Nebraska  and  eastern 
Wyoming.  The  soft  sandstone  of  this  regioD 
has  undergone  excessive  erosion,  leaving  fan- 
tastic figures,  some  of  them  40  feet  U^  The 
objects  to  which  the  tens  is  espedally  applied 
are  of  various  shapes,  including  gigantic  pillars, 
lower  cake-like  forms,  and  columns  appearing 
Iflce  fingers  and  cigars.  Those  particularly  ex- 
ciling  scientific  inquiry  are  spiral  and  twisted, 
giving  rise  to  the  local  name  T>virs  Cork- 
screw.'    These  in_  some  cases  resemble  hu^e 


Crete;  and  executed  for  PasiphaC  the 
notorious  wooden  cow.  Being  imprisoned  with 
Us  son  Icarus,  be  invented  win^  for  flying. 
The  wings  were  fastened  on  with  wax,  and 
Icarus  flew  so  high  that  the  heM  of  the  sun 
melted  the  wax,  and  the  wings  dropped  off, 
leaving  him  to  fall  into  the  sea,  whence  the 
Icarian  Sea  ts  said  to  have  received  its  name. 
Dxdahis  himself  reached  Sicily,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  which  a  iJace  was  called,  after  him, 
DKdalidM.    Eiiitolagiits  suppose  that  Daedaliu 


Sr," 


^  and  was  the  first  who  made  the 


leaving  the  spiral  without  the  central  pole. 
They  penetrate  the  fossil  bones  found  in  the 
same  beds.  So  far  as  the  tests  have  gone,  the 
composing  material  is  found  to  contain  cellular, 
non-vasciuar,  parenchymatous  tissue  —  a  fibre 
distinguishing  tt  from  its  stony  matrix,  and  not 
to  be  referred  to  animal  but  rather  to  plant 
origin,  and  pointing  to  an  alga.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  are  merefy  well-preserved 
rodent  burrows.  See  Barbour,  E.  H.,  'Nature, 
Structure  and  Phylogeny  of  EiKmoneKx*  (Swf- 
/eriti  of  the  Geological  Society  of  AmtricA  VoL 
VlII,  RocheRer  ift>7) ;  Peterson.  'Descnption 
of  New  Rodents  and  Dlscustion  of  the  Ori^ 
of  Dnnonelix'  (Cameait  iliutum  Memotrt, 
Vol.  II.  Pittsburgh  1905). 

DABNDELS,  dan'deis,  Hennwu  ^mihdni. 
Dutdi  general:  b.  Haltem  Gelderland  1762; 
d.  Afric^  June  1S18.  He  took  part  in  revolu- 
tionary aisturbances  in  Holland  in  1787,  and 
was  in  consegueoce  coi^elled  to  sede  refUKe  id 
Fnwce.  In  Oie  campaign  of  1793  he  rendered 
important  service  to  Domouriez,  and  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  general  of  brigade.    In 


of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  possesuons,  and  pub' 
liihed  'Staat  der  Nederlandscbe  Ooet-Iadische 
Beattingen*  (iaO&-II).  On  the  overthrow  of 
Navoleon,  the  new  Idn^  of  Holland,  William 
I.  entrusted  Daendela  with  the  orsanizatioB  of 
die  Dutdi  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
there  ho  died. 

DAbT,  d&'ll,  PhiUpptnM.  (1)  Gty  of 
Luton,  in  the  province  of  Ambos  Camarines, 
sitnated  between  die  Diet  River  and  one  of  its 
branches.  It  is  a  radiating  pcnnt  of  several 
roads,  a  port  of  entry.    It  wu  die  c^tal  of  A* 
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Sp>nfab  proviBce  of  Ounarines  Noite.  There 
aire  gold  miiies  in  the  vidnity  and  the  niias  of 
aa  M  Spanish  foit  Fop.  aboM  15,000.  (2) 
A  river  which  coten  the  sea  near  the  town  cd 
the  same  name. 

DAFFODIL  (comipted  fpom  the  Latin 
asphodtltu) ,  the  English  name  of  those  species 
of  NareitsMS  which  have  a  large  bell-shaped 
corona.  The  common  <IafIodil  (N.  bitudo- 
narcitt»t)  is  a  native  of  England  and  ot  nearly 
all  parts  of  Europe,  growing  in  woods  and 
hedges,  and  often  cultivated  in  aardens,  where 
it  not  tmfretjuently  becomes  double.  In  gardens 
many  varieties  of  it  are  among  the  most  es- 
teemed of  early  Sowers.  See  Nabcissus. 
DAPOB,  . 

ist :  b.  Bangor,   .,  _    . 

ceived  his  educati<Mi  at  AmprMr  fai^  and  public 
schools  and  after  serving  as  a  soiool 'teacher 
joined  the  Mcoitreal  Star  in  March  18S3,  and 
was  its  FartiapKntary  correspondent  at  Ottawa. 
In  December  188S  he  resigned  from  the  Star 
and  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  newly-founded 
Evening  Jouriwl  of  Ottawa.  In  May  1886  he 
went  west  and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press  up  to  March  1892,  when 
he  was  called  to  Montreal  to  accept  the  chief 
editor^ip  of  the  Daily  Herald,  the  leading  Eng- 
lish Liberal  or^n  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
.  He  remained  with  the  Herald  until  August  189S, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Star  and  was  for  six  years  editor  of  its  weekly 
edition.  Since  1901  he  has  been  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Manitoba  Free  Preif.  He  has  published 
'Fortunes  ot  a  Manitohan*  (1891);  'Western 
Canada'  (1907);  'The  Imperial  Press  Confer- 
ence >  (1909). 

DAGAMI,  da-ga'me,  Philippines,  town  in 
the  province  of  Leyte,  on  the  Maya  River,  16 
miles  south-soUthwest  of  Tadoban.  Pop.  25,000. 
DAGE,  da'gf,  Edoaid,  German  historical 
painter:  b.  Berfia,  10  April  1605;  d.  there,  6 
June  1883.  He  was  a  pupU  of  Neiderlich  and 
Wach  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  finishing  his  stud- 
ies in  Italy.  In  1838  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy;  in  1840  he  became  professor 
and  was  vice-director  186l~7S.  Besides  his  re- 
ligious paintings  mostly  altar-pieces,  Dage  was 
remarkable  for  his  genre  pictures  of  small  site. 
His  chief  works  are  found  in  the  churches  of 
Rostock  and  Sigmaringen,  and  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Chateau  at  Berlin.  His  'The  Old  Sa- 
cristan* and  the  'EHscovery  of  Fainting*  hang 
in  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin,  Among  his 
(>ther  works  are  many  altar-iHeces  for  churdics: 
'The  Parca;'  and  'Woman  and  Child,*  in  dw 
Raczynski  Gallery  in  Berlin ;  'Initiation  of  a 
Nun*;  'Shelter  at  the  Altar*;  'Charitabta 
Monk' ;  'Roman  Woman  and  Child* 

DAGGSK-HOTH,  a  common  name  given 
to  both  Aeronycia  and  Apatela,  genera  of  noc- 
turnal moths,  which  feed  upon  the  leaves  of 
orchard  trees  and  small  fruits,  Acronyela  has 
fore  win^  varied  with  dag^-like  black  marks. 
Apalida  nas  gray  fore  wings  margined  with 
blade  dots  and  transverse  lines.  The  caterpillar 
is  of  a  velvety  black  color  and  is  beautiful.  It 
forms  its  cocoon  by  wrapping  itself  in  leaves 
bound  with  a  silken  thread. 

DAGGERS,  short-bladed  weapons  for 
stabbing.  There  are  still  extant  fUnt  daggers 
Dot  less  than  5,000  years  old.  Homer  tnakes 
''  ~  I  of  the  dagger.    Primitive  nadotis  ttsc 


daggers  made  of  wood,  bone,  animals'  sharp 
horns,  etc.  The  cuiteUns,  or  amstei,  of  the  lltfa 
century  was  used  by  Saxon  and  Norman  foot 
soldiers  for  piercing  the  links  of  the  hauberk 
(see  Haubebk)  in  dispatcliing  uphorsed 
knights;  it  got  to  be  as  long  as  a  short  sword, 
la  the  *cai^il  and  jupoa*  period  (see  Chain 
Asuob)  the  mistricorde  ('Da^er  of  Mercy'), 
used  by  the  knights  in  dealing  the  'coim  at 
grace,*  had  a  triangular  blade  and  hung  \y  a 
chain  from  the  kni^t's  right  breasL  It  became 
a  very  short  sword  in  tiic  plate  armor  period 
(see  Plate  Axuob),  with  a  thin,  sliarp  blade 
toat  could  penetrate  between  the  junctures  o£ 
the  armor  parts.  In  the  reign  of  lUchaid  II  of 
England  (14th  century)  everybody  wore  a  dag- 
ger, even  the  ladies  carried  a  battlard  attached 
to  the  girdle.  The  long  Continental  poinard 
followed.  A  dag^r  that  was  called  anelate 
was  worn  by  civilians  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries:  the  brasses  of  that  period 
display  it  The  left-handed  dagger  {main- 
fOMche}  was  in  use  in  the  luh  century: 
It  was  to  ward  off  the  opponent's  sworil 
thrusts  while  the  ri^ht  hand  was  offen- 
sively wielding  the  sword.  The  "Tcidney"  dag- 
ger, with  its  heavy  blade  and  stout  wooden 
Handle,  had  a  guard  consisting  of  two  round 
lobes,  whence  the  name  "kidney.*  It  was  used 
from  the  14th  century  till  the  reign  of  Qiarles 
I  in  England.  The  dague  i  rouelte,  with  its 
disc-shaped  guard,  belongs  to  the  l5th  century. 
The  "eared"  dagger  (of  Oriental  origin)  had 
two  ear-shaped  nat  lobes  serving  as  pommel. 
To  the  IStn  century  also  belongs  the  ■ox- 
tongue" dagger,  having  a  short  blade  and  wide 
groove  and  flat  hilt.  It  developed,  in  Italy, 
into  the  cinmtedia  dagger,  so  called  from  its 
■five-finger"  hreadth  of  blade  at  the  hilt  end. 

The  more  modem  Italian  stiletto  has  a 
slender,  short,  biit  thick,  'tapering  blade.  But 
daggers  have  been  used  less  and  less  in  more 
recent  times  and  remain  now  in  warfare,  but 
with  the  maritime  forces  (midshipmen)  carried 
as  a  side-arm  (dirk).  The  dirk  is  still  carried 
In  the  stocking  of  the  Scotsman  as  a  show 
feature  of  fotmer  days.  See  also  Japa»jese 
AND  Oriental  Aitits  and  Asmok. 

BibUomirfir.— Ashdown,  C.  H.,  'British  and 
Foreign  Arms  and  Armour'  (London  1909); 
Hewitt,  J.,  'Ancient  Anns  and  Armour  in 
Europe'  (1855-60);  VicJlet-le-Duc,  E.  M, 
'Dictionnaire  raisonni  de  Mobilier  francais* 
(Vols.  V,  VI,  Paris  1872). 

Clement  W.  Couube. 

DAGOBTT,  Hary  Stewart,  American 
writer:  b.Mornstown,  Ohio,  30  May  1856.  She 
was  graduated  at  Steubenville  Seminaty  1873. 
In  iSS  she  removed  to  California.  Columbia 
HilL  Pasadena,  San  Gabriel  Valley,  has  been 
her  home  for  25  years.  Soaihem  California  en- 
vironment influences  much  of  her  writing.  Mrs. 
D^sett  has  published  the  following  novels: 
'lOriposilla'  (1895) ;  'The  Broad  Aisle* 
(1899)  ;  'The  H^her  Court*  (1912)  ;  'The  Yel- 
low Ai^el*  (1914)  also  short  stones. 

DAOHBSTAN,  da-g«s-tan',  Russia,  prov- 
'    the  Cancasus,  stretching  along  the  west 


Caucasus  Mountains,  some  of  the  peaks 
to  14,000  feet,  and  its  climate  b  m  the  mum 
rigorous.    Its  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys  pro- 
duce good  craps  of  grain,  silk,  cotton,  flax  and 
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tofaatco.  It  was  a  'pi<oviiKe  of  Persia  nntil 
1612.  Pop.  689,300  (mainly  Les^ijans,  and  Uo- 
hammetUn  in  {aith). 

DAGNAN-BOUVERET,  dan-yin  boov-rfl, 
Pascal  Adolpbe  Jean,  French  painter:  b.  Paris, 
7  Jan.  1852.  He  was  a  pupil  of  G^rxnne,  and 
fedpienl  in  1874  of  (he  second  'Grand  Prize  of 
Rome.*  He  soon  broke  with  the  style  of 
G^rome  and  showed  the  influence  of  Bastten 
Lepage.  His  picture  of  the  death  of  Manon 
Lescaut,  which  took  the  medal  of  the  third 
class  at  the  Salon  of  1878,  showed  him  to  "be 
in  possession  of  an  original  and  particularly 
individual  style  of  painting.  'A  Wedding  Party 
at  the  Photographer's,'  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
of  1879,  was  much  admired  for  composition  and 
technique.  But  this  style  was  too  close  to 
caricature  and  was  soon  abandoned.  In  the 
Salon  of  1880  he  displayed  a  much  more  serious 
form  of  talent.  His  picture  'An  Accident,* 
which  took  the  medal  of  the  first  class  that 
year,  remains  one  of  his  masterpieces,  beinK 
greatly  admired  for  the  truth  of  its  types  ana 
expressions.  These  early  works  ranked  him. 
among  the  most  keen  i)ortrayers  of  our  modern 
manners.  'The  Blessing  of  a  Voung  Couple 
before  Mairiage*  (1882)  bore  the  stamp  of  ex- 
traordinary poetical  feeling  which  bis  later 
paintings  —  ifluslrating,  for  the  most  part,  the 
life,  customs  and  costumes  of  Bretagne-r-iiave 
served  to  accentuate.  In  his  'Hamlet  and  the 
Grave  Diggers'  the  artist  is  himself  represented 
as  the  moody  Danish  prince.  Among  his  beSt- 
known  works  are  'ITie  Consecrated  Bread,' 
in  tho  Luxembourg;  <Thc  Virgin';  'The  Bre- 
tons at  the  Pardon'  (1886)  ;  'The  Breton  Peas- 
atit'  (1888):  'The  Cemetery  of  Side  Kebir'; 
'The  Conscripts' ;  'The  Lord's  Supper'  (1896), 
a  very  great  work;  'The  Horses  at  the  Water- 
ing Trough' ;  two  poftraits  of  de  la  Rochetaille 
and  Gustave  Courtois;  'Spanish  Dancer' 
(1909);  'Marguerite  au  Sabat'  (1912).  Very 
modem  in  his  taste  for  individuality,  he  re- 
sembles the  great  masters  in  the  towjiing  sim- 
plicity of  his  feeling,  and  the  idealism  which 
IS  evolved  from  and  illumines  his  strong  real- 
ism. See  Stranaban,  'History  of  French  Paint- 
ing' ■  (1899) ;  Van  Dyke,  <Modeni  Fcmch 
Paii)tcrs>  (1896). 

DAOO,  dig^e,  or  DAODEN,  Russia,  an 
island  included  in  the  government  of  Esthonia. 
It  is  situated  to  the  southwest  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  has  productive  fish- 
eries. The  soil  Is  mostly  poor,  and  the  coast 
rocky.  The  inhabitanta  mdudc  many  SVddcs. 
The  country  belonged  to  Deumaik,  but  was  ac- 
quired  by  Sweden  in  1645  and  aqneied  to  Rus- 
sia in  1721.    Pop.  about  16,000. 

DAGOBA,  in  Buddhist  countries  and  those 
which  at  one  time  held  the  Buddhist  faith,  a 
massive  temple  bui  1  din g_  containing  relics.  The 
word  Is  said  to  be  derived  from  di,  ddiv.  or 
fjAdfii,  a  relic,  and  ^eha  or  garbha,  the  womb. 
They  are  built  of  bnck  or  stone,  are  circular  in 
form,  and  are  erected  on  natural  or  artifidat 
mounds,  white  the  stone  6r  bride  sb^ciure  itself 
sometimes  rises  to  an  irameitse  hei^t.  The 
contents  of  a  dagoba  usually  consist  of  stone  or 
metallic  vessels  of  various  shapes  and  sizesL 
One  of  the  articles  is  usually  a  silver  casket, 
with  a  gold  casket,  often  highly  wroUfj^t  with 
chased  work  on  the  snrface  and  set  with  pre 
ciouy  stoats,  and  this  second  casket  is  cither  <n- 


doaed  in  the  first  or  lying  t>e8ide  it  wltk  the 
rest  of  the  objects.  Some  of  the  smaller  artii 
des,  such  as  pearls,  gold,  buttons,  rings,  b^ds, 
etc.,  arc  sometimes  cotrfaincd  in  these  cadcets, 
which  are  in  some  cases  scratched  on  die  sur- 
face with  a  peculiar  character.  These  dxgobas 
are  held  in  the  highest  venvatton  t^  the  Bud- 
dhists, and  a  common  mode  of  testifying  thdr 
veneration  is  to  walk  around  them,  repeating 
prayers,  gome  remarkable  dagobas  are  to  bi 
seen  at  Aouradhpura,  in  Ceylon. 

DAOOBBRT  I,  dag'A-bin  or  di-gO-bir, 
king  of  the  Franks:  b.  about  600;  d.  Epinay 
638.  In  628  he  succeeded  his  father,  aoihaire 
II,  who  had  ifciiuired  the  divided  members  of 
Ilie  Prankish '^'Imtpire.  He  waged  war  with 
success  agaiiisri'Jtne  Slavonians,  (lascons  and 
BrcttMis;  but  stiteed  the  splendor  of  his  vic- 
tories by  cruelty,  -  violence  and  licentiousness. 
He  deserves  praise  for  his  improvemMit  of  the 
laws  of  tte  Franks.  He  was  bpried  in  Saint 
Denis,  which  he  had  founded. 

DAGON,  a  deity  of  the  Philistines,  whose 
image  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  in  the 
f  Dim  of  a  triton  or  merman,  with  the  upper  part 
human,  and  the  extremities,  from  the  waist 
downward,  in  the  shape  of  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
From  this  latter  supposition  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  dag,  a  fish.  Dagon  and 
his  temple  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  more  ' 
especially  in  1  Sam.  v,  4.  Another  derivation 
takes  the  origin  of  the  word  from  a  Semitic 
root  dagaa,  meaning  grain,  and  thus  m^es  the 
^od  a  patron  of  agriculture.  The  same  name 
IS  used  of  a  god  of  Babylon.  His  ttnnples  were 
at  Gaza  and  Asbdod  and  he  was  probably  wor- 
shipped  at  other  places  than  Phoenicia,  as  the 
testimony  of  place  names  and  names  of  several 
kin^s  indicate.  Milton  alludes  to  him  in  de- 
scribing the  infernal  senate  in  'Paradise  Lost* 

DAGUERSB,  da-gar,  Louis  Jacqua 
Mand6,  French  inventor:  b.  Cormeilles,  Seine- 
et-Oise,  18  Nov.  1789;  d.  Petit-Brie,  near  Paris, 
10  Ju^  1851.  He  was  at  first  a  scene-painter 
at  Pans,,  and  while  engaged  in  painting  pano- 
ramic views,  he  discovered  a  method  of  repre- 
senting moonlight,  day  and  night,  changes  o£ 
season  and  so  on,  by  ine  proper  illumination  of 
a  large  transparent  canvas  painted  on  both  sides. 
(See  Diorama).  The  pictures  were  first  ex- 
hibited in  Paris  in  1822.  On  19  Au^.  1839  his 
successful  completion  of  photographic  printing 
was  aononnced  to  the  Academy  by  Arago.  As 
early  as  1814  Nicephorc  Niepce  hsd  directed  his 
attention  to  photography,  and  in  1827  had  deliv- 
ered [Mctures  on  metal  to  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1^6  he  had  been  joined  by  Daguerre,  and  on 
14  Dec.  1629  a  formal  agreement  was  made 
between  them.  Niipce  died  5  July  1833.  and 
had  apparently  before  his  death  given  up  the 
hope  of  succeeding  with  a  plate  sensitized  by 
iodine.  Daguerre,  nowcver,  persevered,  and  at 
length  proouced  the  method  which  has  been 
since  called  da^erreotype.  In  1839  the  dis- 
covery was  published  and  Daguerre  received  a 
pension  of  6,000  francs  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  published  several 
worics  describing  his  inventions.    See  DAcmxRE- 

OTYPE  PeOCESS. 

DAGUERREOTYPE  PROCESS.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  methods  known  for 
&xii%    the    image    afforded    by    the    eamera. 
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and  thus  producing  pennaneot  pictures,  or 
•photogra^.*  As  practised  by  Dagatm 
(q.v.)i  (he  method  consisted  in  exposing  a  silver 
plate  to  the  action  of  iodine  vapoc  until  a  suf- 
ficient coating  of  iodide  of  silver  was  produced 
upon  it,  the  imaKe  in  the  camera  being  then  ex- 
posed lywn  it  lor  3  time  varying  from  three 
minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  intensitv  of  the 
light  The  plate  was  then  subtuittea  to  the 
action  of  the  vapor  of  mercury,  'which  con- 
densed most  upon  the  parts  where  the  light  had 
acted  most,  and  in  this  way  greatly  increased 
the  distinctness  of  the  image.  The  plate,  after 
J i^« „_.  L..  -^.-^.._.  ._^^-.  :_  ALf.  ...^ ^^ 


t  been  affected  ay  light,   and  thus 

dered  the  picture  permanent.  Dapuerre  made 
the  details  of  his  process  public  in  1839,  and 
for  this  he  wiS  awarded  a  pension  by  the 
French  government.  Important  improvements 
in  the  method  were  soon  made.  In  December 
1839,  before  the  first  French  photograph  by  the 
iodine  process  had  been  received  in  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Paul  Beck  Goddard  of  Philadelphia 
discovered  that  iodine  could  be  advantageously 
replaced  by  bromine,  an  element  discovered  by 
Balard  13  years  before.  By  the  use  of  bromine, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  ptate  was  increased  so 
greatly  that  Dr.  Goddard  obtained  some  prac- 
tically instantaneous  views.  Early  in  1840  Rob- 
ert Cornelius,  of  Philadelphia,  fitted  up  a  room 
exclusively  for  portraiture,  and  this  was  the 
first  photographic  studio  in  6ie  world.  The 
expensive  silver  plates  were  afterward  replaced 
by  plates  of  copper  that  had  been  heavily  elec- 
troplated with  silver,  and  a  method  of  toning 
the  pictures  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  gold  was 
also  devised.  Daguerre  was  associated,  in  his 
experiment^  work,  with  Nicephore  Niepc^  who 
had  previously  discovered  the  bittunen  process 
(q.v.)  of  Caking  photographs ;  and  many  author- 
ities maintain  thai  Daguerre  took  unfair  advan- 
tage of  his  partner,  and  published,  as  his  own, 
processes  for  which  Ni^pce  should  have  had 
equal  credit.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  Niipce  died  in  1833,  some  years  before 
Daguerre  produced  any  pictures  by  the  method 
that  now  bears  his  name;  and  it  would  appear 
that  Daguerre  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  sole 
credit  for  the  discovery  of  mercury  as  a  de- 
veloping agent.  The  wa^  in  which  this  discovery 
came  at>out  is  of  deep  interest,  and  was  cited 
by  Professor  Liebig  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning. 
Daiguerre  had  discovered  that  iodide  of  stiver  is 
affected  by  light,  and  he  had  repeatedly  iodized 
silver  plates  and  exposed  them  in  his  camera, 
with  the  result  that  feeble  images  were  obtained. 
He  was  filled  with  hope  that  some  wav  might  be 
found  to  intensify  these  images,  but  he  worked 
for  years  without  success,  and  Ni^pce  died  with 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  they  had  wasted  so 
much  time  upon  a  method  that  was  apparently 
incapable  of  yielding  the  results  that  they 
■ought.  On  one  occasion,  after  the  death  of 
Ni^pce.  Daguerre  removed  one  of  his  old  plates 
from  a  closet  in  which  it  had  been  stored,  and 
\ra5  about  to  repolish  it  and  use  it  over  ag^n 
in  a  new  experiment,  when  he  observed  that  the 
view  to  which  it  had  been  previously  exposed, 
and  w^bich  showed  but  faintly  when  he  had  put 
the    plate   away,   was   now   strong   and  clear. 


Witiiout  disturbing  anjrthtnp  in  die  dotet,  he 
prepared  a  new  plate,  sensitized  and  exposed  it 
as  before,  and  placed  it  in  die.  closet  for  a 
similar  time.  The  same  intensification  of  the 
image  was  observed.  He  concluded  that  the 
developing  agent  that  he  bad  sought  so  inda> 
fati^bly  was  present  in  his  closet,  but  he  had 
no  idea  what  it  could  be.  To  identify  it,  he 
iwepared  and  exposed  plate  after  plate,  each 
time  leaving  the  plaie  where  the  first  one  had 
stood,  but  each  time  removing  one  article  from 
the  closet  The  pictures  still  developed,  even 
wheii  the  last  thii^  bad  been  apparendy  re- 
moved He  found,  however,  that  some  mercury 
bad  been  spilled  in  the  closet,  and  being  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  mysterious 
agent  sought,  he  tried  it,  and  his  mercury  de- 
velopment process  was  the  result 

DAGUN,  a'god  worshipped  in  Pegu,  Burma. 
According  to  Hindu  mythology,  when  fGald^ 
destroyed  the  world,  Dagim  reconstructed  it. 
The  similarity  of 
god  of  the  Philis 
V,  23  is  obvious. 

t)AGUPAN,  da-goo-pin',  Philippines,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Pangasinan,  Luion, 
situated  on  the  Lingayen  River  where  it  enters 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  about  130  miles 
northwest  of  Manila,  on  the  Manila  and  Dagu- 
pan  Railroad  It  is  an  important  road  centre, 
and  has  a  large  trade.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Filipino  insurgents  and  the 

Kint  where  most  of  the  filibusterinR  expeditions 
ided.  Soon  after  hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  the  insurgents  opened,  the 
American  military  authorities  were  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  Dagtip&n  should  be  made  a 
base  of  operations,  but  sufficient  troops  were 
ladduK  till  November  1899,  when  an  expedition 
left  Manila  for  this  place  under  command  of 
General  Wheaton.  A  laiiding  from  the  trans- 
ports, simported  by  a  number  of  naval  vessels, 
was  made  at  Lingayen,  a'suburb  of  Dagnpan, 
which  has  a  sheltered  harbor  and  had  hastily- 
constructed  earthworks.  Th*' works  and  town 
were  shelled,  but  there  was  no  response  from 
shores  As  the  American  troops  were  being 
landed  in  steam  latmches  a  long  line  of  insur- 
gents suddenly  appeared  among  the  sand  dunes 
and  fired  on  tbe  troops.  TTie  Americans  re- 
turned the  fire,  '  completed  their  landing  and 
drove  (he  insurgents  out  of  Dagupan,  and  then 
started  on  a  march  to  the  east  and  south  in  the 
expectation  of  surrounding  Agninaldo  at  Tarlac, 
where  he  had  estabtisbied  his  headquarters. 
Pop.  20,357. 

DAHABIEH,  da-hi-be'*,  an  Egyptian 
barge-like  boat,  the  forerunner  of  the  European 
ana  American  house-boat,  used  on  the  Nile  for 
conveyance  of  travelers.  It  varies  considerably 
in  size,  has  one  or  two  masts,  with  a  very  loraj 
slanting  yard  on  each  mast  supporting  a  ti^ 
angular  or  lateen  sail,  and  affords  good  accom- 
modation for  passengers.  Seats  on  die  fore 
and  aft  deck  are  used  by  rowera  when  needed. 
Wealthy  travelers  often  hire  one  of  these  ves- 
sels tor  a  trip  up  and  down  the  river,  the 
voyage  to  the  First  Cataract  and  back,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  occupying 
seven  weeks,  and  three  weeks  more  if  prolonged 
to  the  Secofid  Cataract  Their  use,  however, 
'"  ~     been     largely     siqtenedcd     by    pleasure 
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DAHL,  Johattn  Ctuiatun  Claiuen,  Nor- 
wegian landscape  painter;  b.  Bergm,  Norway, 
24  Feb.  1778;  A  Dresden,  14  Oct.  1857.  His 
talent  displayed  itself  early  and  be  studied  at 
the  Academy  of  CopenfaaKcn  1811-18.  He  then 
went  to  Dresden,  where  from  1821  onward  be 
was  professor  of  painting  in  the  Art  Academy. 
Among  his  works  are  <Stonn  at  Sea>  (1823)  ; 
'Winter  Landscape*  and  ^Kronberg  by  Uoon- 
Ugfat'  (in  Schiefer  Castle  near  Gotna).  He 
was  a  prolific  paiMer  and  his  works  are  found 
in  many  European  gallerka.  Consult  Aubert, 
<Maleren  Professor  Dahl>    (1892-94). 

DAHLAK,  da-lik',  a  group  of  three  island^ 
with  many  smaller  rocks,  in  the  Red  Sea,  oft 
the  Bay  of  Massowah.  They  are  famous  since 
Roman  times  for  their  pearl-fisheries.  They 
carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Arabian  coast  Tbey 
are  a  dependency  of  Italy.  The  main  island  is 
DaUak-el-Kcbir,  32  miles  long  and  18  wide. 
The  entire  area  of  the  group  is  about  450  souare 
miles.  The  pt^ulation  is  made  up  of  Nutuans 
and  Arabs  who  number  about  1,500. 

DAHLGREN,  Fredrik  Augtuit,  Swedish 
poet  and  dramatist:  b.  Nordmarl^  20  Aug. 
1816:  d.  1895,  He  wrote  many  dialect  songs 
and  ballads,  collections  of  which  were  published 
in  three  volumes  (1876).  These- have  attained 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity.  Of  his 
dramas  many  have  been  very  successful;  his 
'Vermlandingame,'  a  musical  drama  (1846), 
had  more  than  100  consecutive  representations. 
He  translated  a  great  many  dramas  from  for- 
eign langu^es,  and  wrote  a  histoiy  of  the 
Swedish  stage. 

DAHLORSK,  John  Adolf,  American  naval 
commander:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  13  Nov.  1809; 
d.  Washmgton,  D.  C,  12  July  1870.  In  1826  he 
entered  the  navy  of  the  United  States  as  a  mid- 
shipman, in  183/  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  in  1855  to  that  of  commander. 
From  the  year  1847  he  was  employed  on  ord- 
nance duty,  and  invented  the  cannons  which  are 
called  after  him  Dahlgren  guns,  besides  contriv- 
ing a  more  effective  method  of  arming  gunboats 
with  12-  to  24-poundcf  howitzers,  throwing 
canister-shot  and  shrapnel-shells.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  was  commander  o[ 
the  naval  station  at  Washington;  in  July  1862 
he  undertook  the  supreme  command  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron;  and  after  the  death  of 
Admiral  Foote  in  1863  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of  the  fleet  stationed  before  Charles- 
ton. He  led  a  successful  expedition  up  the 
Saint  John's  River  in  1864,  assisted  Sherman 
in  the  capture  of  Savann^  and  in  1866  was 

S'ven  command  of  the  South  Pacific  squadron, 
e  served  as  chief  of  the  ordnance  bureau 
1868-70  and  just  before  his  death  was  placed  in 
diarge  of  the  navy  yard  at  Washington.  He  is 
the  author  of  'Thirty-Two  Pound  Practice  for 
Ranges'  (1850)  -  'Systems  of  Boat  Armament 
in  the  United  States  Navy'  (1852)  ;  'Naval 
Percussion  Locks  and  Primers*  (1852) ;  'Ord- 
nance Memoranda*  (1853) ;  and  'Shells  and 
Shell-guns'  (1856)  ■  'Notes  on  Maritime  and 
International  Law'  (1S77).  Consult  Urs. 
Dahlgren.  'Memoir  at  John  A.  Dahlgren' 
(1882). 


20  June  1791 ;  d.  Stockholm.  2  May  1844.    He 


excelled  in  descriptioni  of  nature  and  in  die 
idyliic  burlesque.  Many  of  his  songs  and  lol- 
lads  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  treasury  of 
Swedish  poptdar  songs.  For  years  be  pnblished 
a  'Muses  Almanac,*  containing  his  stories  and 
comic  sketches.  His  novel  ^Nahum  Fredrik 
Bergstrom's  Kr(iBika>  (1831)  is  a  work  of  dis- 
tinguished merit 

DAHLGREN,  Hadelefate  Vmton,  Ameri- 
can author;  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren:  b. 
GalJipolis,  Ohio,  about  1835;  d.  Washington. 
D.  C,  28  May  1898.  Her  works  include  'I^^K- 
tJes>  (1859);  'South  Sea  Sketches'  (1881); 
•Etiquette  of  Social  Life  in  Washington' 
(1881);  'Memoirs  of  John  A.  Dahlgren' 
(1882);  'The  Lost  Name';  and  'Lights  and 
Shadows  of  a  Life'  (1886).  For  her  Siwuiish 
translation  of  Donoso  Cortes'  'Catholicism, 
Liberalism,  and  Socialism,'  she  received  the 
thanks  of  Pius  IX. 

DAHLGREN,  Ulric,  American  miliUryand 
naval  officer:  b.  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  1842;  d. 
4  March  1864.  He  was  a  son  of  Rear-Admiral 
J.  A-  Dahlgren  (q.v,).  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Ovil  War  he  became  aide,  first  to  his  father 
and  later  to  General  Sigel,  and  was  Sigel's  chief 
of  artillery  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  attack  on 
Fredericksburg  and  al  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates 
from  Gettysburg  he  led  the  charge  into  Hagers- 
town.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  r^d  undcrUken 
for  the  purpose  of  releasing  national  prisoners 
at  Libby  prison  and  Belle  Isle. 

DAHLGREN  GUN  (named  from  Ror- 
Admirat  John  A.  Dahlgren),  a  gun  in  which  the 
front  portion  is  materially  lightened  and  the 
metal  transferred  to  the  rear,  giving  the  'bot- 
tle-shape,* which  caused  some  surprise  on  its 
first  appearance  in  Europe.  They  were  in  use 
in  the  Civil  War,  bat  are  now  obsolete. 

DAHLIA,  a  genus  of  perennial  herbs  of  the 
family  Asteraces,  closely  related  to  the  genera 
Bidens,  Coreopsis  and  Cotmos  (q.v.),  which 
are  distioguished  by  technical  characters.  In- 
deed, Cosmos  diversifoiias,  or  black  cosmos,  is 
well  known  to  American  gardeners  as  Bideiu 
and  Dahlia,  The  true  dahlias  are  much  con- 
fused as  to  nomenclature,  only  about  10  wdl- 
authenticated  species  being  rec(»nized  out  of 
a  large  number  of  synonyms.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions (Central  American  species)  they  are 
natives  of  Mexico.  Six  species  arc  cultivated, 
but  only  two  of  these  (D.  rosea  and  D.  jitareni) 
are  of  wide  horticultural  importance.  The 
former  has  gfiven  rise  to  several  thousand  hor- 
ticultural varieties  since  TS14,  when  well-marked 
double  varieties  first  appeared ;  the  latter,  which 
was  introduced  abont  1879,  has  produced  a  con- 
siderable number  popularly  known  as  cactus 
dahlias.  There  are  also  many  sin^e  varieties. 
Considering  the  short  time  the  dahlias  have  been 


in  cultivation  (since  1879)  they  have  attained 
a  very  high  raiuc  as  a  garden  plant,  being  num- 
berwi  amonj;  a   doien  plants  to  have  special 


societies  and  exhibitions,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Besides  the  cactus  form^  which  are 
less  formal  than  the  earlier  double  varieties, 
there  are  man^  forms  and  sixes  ranging  in 
color  from  white  to  yellow  and  deep  red,  hot 
deficient  in  the  shades  of  blue.  The  plants  may 
be  }>ropagated  by  seeds  for  obtaining  new  va- 
rieties, by  diviuon  of  the  andergroimd  parts,  or 
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commercially  by  cuttings.  Tlwy  nicceed  wdl 
in  almost  any  good  soil,  the  tnbers  or  the  young 
plants  being  set  m  beds  a«  soon  as  danger  from 
Irost  is  past  When  frost  has  killed  the  tops  in 
the  autumn  the  ^ants  are  du^  and  the  tubers 
stored  in  a  cot^  dry  cellar  until  spring,  or  until 
they  are  needed  for  obtaining  cuttings,  when 
they  are  riaced  on  greenhoase  benches  and 
forced.  Few  pests  attack  the  plants.  Consult 
Peacock,  <The  Dahlia,'  and  other  literature 
mentioned  in  article  "Dahlia*  by  Bailey  in 
'Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticultnre' :  'Dah- 
lia, a  Talk  About,'  Cornell  University  £xperi' 
ment  Station  Bvlletitt  128. 

DAHLIN,  d&lin,  a  ^ite  substance,  also 
called  inulin^  obtained  from  the  pounded  tubers 
of  the  dahlia.  The  juice  is  pressed  from  the 
tubers,  clarified  by  standing,  mixed  with  an 
e^ual  bulk  of  stroDg  alcohol,  filtered,  and  then 
vnth  two  other  volumes  of  alcohol.  Inulin  pTt^ 
cupitates,  and  is  washed  and  dried.  It  is  a  white 
starchy  powder,  with  distinct  crystalline  char- 
acter; it  has  no  taste  or  smell,  is  hygroscopic, 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  untu  it  passes 
into  a  non-crystalline  modification.  The  tubers 
pounded  and  distilled  with  water  yield  a  strongly 
smelling,  sweetish  ethereal  oil,  which  is  heavieT 
than  water,  but  becomes  butteiy  and  semi- 
crystalline  in  it.  The  tubers  also  contain  a  fixed 
oil  and  salts  of  organic  acids.  The  coloring 
matter  of  the  purfiJe  dahlia  is  very  sensitive  to 
acids^  which  turn  it  red,  and  to  alkalis,  which 
turn  It  green.  When  extracted  by  water  or  al- 
cohol, and  ^per  steeped  in  i^  it  forms  Georgina 
paper,  and  is  used  as  a  chemical  test  instead  of 
red  and  blue  litmus  paper, 

DAHLHANN,  dal'man.  Priedrich  Chils- 
toph,  German  historian:  h.  Wismar,  13  May 
1785;  d.  Bonn,  Prussia,  5  Dec  186a  He  studied 
at  Copenhagen  and  Halk ;  in  1812  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  histoiy  at  Kiel,  and 
m  1829  accepted  a  call  to  fiU  the  chair  of  po''''" 
cal  science  in  the  University  of  Gottitigen.  There 
be  continued  his  historical  stupes,  but  did  not 
on  that  account  altogether  abandon  the  domain 
of  politics.  He  contributed  in  great  measure 
to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of 
Hanover  in  1833,  and  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  liberal  principles.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
where  he  ^ve  himself  up  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.  The  revolution  of  1848  recalled  him 
to  pubHc  life.  He  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the 
Diet  of  the  confederation,  had  a  share  in  elabo- 
.  rating  the  constitution  called  that  of  the  'Seven- 
teen,' and  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
Stitntional  or  parliamentary  party.  He  was 
afterward  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which  he  set  himself  to  withstand 
the  reactionary  movement  which  followed  the 
troubled  period  of  1848-49;  but  finally  le- 
nouRced  politics  entirety,  and  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  literature.  He  left  a 
large  number  of  works,  all  characterized  fay 
great  depth,  an  accurate  understanding  of  the 
events  he  relates  and  a  thorou<^  knowledge  of 
men.  Among  these  are  his  'Quenenkunde  der 
dcnichen  Ge3Chidite>  (ISSO)  ;  'Geschichte  Dane- 
marks'  (1840-43) ;  'Geschichte  der  engUschen 
Revolution'  (1844);  and  '(Geschichte  der  fran- 
zosischen  Revolution*  (1845).  Consult  Nasse, 
'F.  C  Dahlmann'  {Kiel  1885) ;  Springer,  »F.  C 
Dablniann>  (Leipzig  1870-72). 


DAHLONEGA,  di-1dn'c-B9.  Ga.,  county- 
seat  of  Ltuupkin  County,  about  20  miles  north 
by  west  of  Gainesville,  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  among  the  foot- 
hills south  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lie, a  department  of  the  State  University. 
Tte  town  is  the  centre  of  the  richest  gold  min- 
ing region  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
town  was  first  settled  in  1831  by  gold  miners. 
It  was  incorporated  in  the  following  year  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  city  council.  The 
piincipal  industries  are  those  connected  with 
the  mining  and  refining  of  gold.  Until  the 
Civil  War  a  United  States  branch  mint  was 
situated  here.  The  Cheroicee  Indians  called  the 
place  Dah-k>-De-ga,  meaning  "yeltow  money.* 
Pop.  829. 

DAHLSTJBRNA,  dsl-shir'na,  Otinno, 
Swedish  poet;  b.  Ohr,  Dalsiand,  7  Sept.  1661; 
d.  Pomerania.  7  Sept.  1709.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  named  Enrelius.  The  son's  ver- 
tatility  as  surveyor,  cartographer  and  poet, 
earned  him  s  title  of  nobility  as  Dahlstjema  in 
1702.  He  received  his  degree  at  Upsala  in 
1677  and  in  1687  refused  the  offer  of  a  pro- 
fessoTGhip  at  Lripzig.  From  1681  he  was  in  the 
luid  surveying  department  of  Sweden  of  which 
he  was  appointed  director  in  1699.  During  his 
' — ;  tourneys  in  Sweden,  Livonia  and  Pomer- 

,  he  composed  the  patriotic  poems  on  which 


kmg  tourneys  in  Sweden,  Livonia  and  Pomer- 
ania, tie  composed  the  patriotic  poems  on  which 
his  fame  rests.     Chief  of  these  are:     *KuiTga 


Skald*  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  master 
Charles  XI  (1697);  and  the  spirited  <(^th's 
Battle  Song>   (1701). 

DAHN,  dan,  Pelix,  German  tustorian  and 
novelist:  b.  Hamburg,  9  Feb.  1834;  d.  1912.  At 
the  universities  of  Munich  and  Berlin,  where 
he  was  educated,  he  made  especial  studies  in 
history  and  jurisprudence.  In  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed privatdozent  at  the  former  institution, 
becoming  professor  of  law  there  five  years 
later.  In  1863  he  removed  to  Wunburg  in  a 
similar  capacity,  to  Konigsberg  in  1872,  and 
lastly  to  the  Universi^  of  Breslau  in  1888.  Hi* 
historical  works  include  'Die  Konige  der  (Ger- 
manen'  (9  vols.,  1861-1902)  ;  <Urgeachichte  der 
germanischen  und  romanischen  Volker'  (4 
vols.,  1831-90).  He  also  wrote  'Das  Kriegs- 
recht'  (1870);  'Handelsrechtliche  Vortrige* 
(1875);  'Deutsches  Privatrecht'  (1878);  'Die 
Vemunft  im  Recht'  (1879)  ;  'Die  Landnot  der 
(^rmanen'  (1889),  all  in  law  and  jurisprudence. 
In  poetry,  tie  published  'Markgraf  Riideger 
von  Bechelaren>  (1875)  and  'Die  Staatskunst 
der  Frauen'  (1877)  ;  in  fiction,  'Ein  Kampf  um 
Rom'  (1876);  'Odhins  Trost'  (1880);  'Felica- 
tas'  (1883);  'Fredigundis'  (1885);  'Atlila> 
(1888);  'Stilicho'  (1900);  'Sigwalt  und  Sig- 
ridh>  (1898)  ;  'Herzog  Ernst  von  Schwaben> 
(1902)  and  'Die  (Germanen'  (1905).  A  collec- 
tion of  his  literary  works  aroeared  (21  vols,. 
1896;  continued  1903-). 

DAHOHKY,  da-h6'rai  or  -mj  (native 
name  of  the  people,  Donma  or  DahowU),  West 
Africa,  formerly  a  negro  kingdotn,  now  one  of 
the  colonics  of  French  West  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  British  possessions  of  Ni^ria 
and  Lagos,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
on  the  west  by  Togoland  (CJerman),  and  on  the 
north  by  the  French  military  possessions;  area 
about  42,000  square  miles,  havii^^  been  increased, 
in  1900  by  territory  in  the  north,  adjacent  to 
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the  Niger.  The  coast  line  is  only  about  70  miles 
in  lenRth,  but  opens  out  northward  into  a  wide 
hinterland.  About  midway  on  the  coast  lagoon 
is  the  port  of  Whydah,  whence  a  road  extends 
inland  to  Abomey,  a  distance  of  65  miles.  Dense 
forests  and  dismal  swamps  cover  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  this  distance,  but  from  the  Great 
Swamp  of  AErimi  vast  undulating  plains  rise 
for  many  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  Kong 
Uountains.  The  Avon  and  Denham  lagoons 
receive  the  rivers,  which  are  not  very  important. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Among  native 
trees  are  the  baobab  and  the  coconut  palm. 
Groves  of  oil-palms  encircle  each  town,  and 


palm-oil  is  made  in  large  quantities.  Maize, 
beans  and  peas,  as  well  as  cassava,  yam^  sweet 
potatoes,  hmes,  oranges,  pineapples  ana  other 
tropical  fruits  grow  in  luxuriance;  cotton,  sugar 
ana  spices  of  all  kinds  are  also  grown,  and 
sheep,  goats,  swine  and  poultry  are  raised, 
though  not  in  Urge  numbers. 

In  1911  the  imports,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  hquors,  tobacco,  mauiinery  and  cotton  goods, 
were  valued  at  $3,904,906;  and  the  eiports, 
iriiich  were  chiefly  maiie,  copra,  kola  nuts, 
rubber,  palm-oil  and  palm  kernels,  $4^91,660. 
Some  cotton  cloth  is  made  in  the  country,  and 
weapons  and  tools  are  forged  from  native  iron. 
'Hwre  are  few  roads  in  the  countiy,  but  in 
recent  years  they  have  been  greatly  improved- 
A  new  metalled  road  (310  miles  in  length)  for 
motor  trafiic  runs  from  Savito  the  Niger,  In 
1902  a  railway  was  constructed  from  the  port 
of  Kotonu  into  the  interior  to  Sav£  (156  mifesj. 
The  line  is  intended  to  run  to  Chaoru  (400 
miles).  The  gauge  is  a  metre.  A  metre  cnuge 
railway  has  also  oeen  constructed  from  Porto 
Novo  to  Pobi  (50  miles)  along  the  Lagos 
frontier.  A  telegraph  line  connects  that  port 
with  Abomey,  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal.  There 
were  1,389  miles  of  telegraph  and  70  of  tele- 
I*one  line  in  1916.  The  currency  consists  of 
cowrie  shells  and  Frenchj  Enelish  and  Amer- 
ican coins.  The  colony  is  aiuninistered  by  a 
lieutenant-governor  with  an  administrative 
council.  The  seat  of  government  is  Porto 
Novo,  the  chief  business  centre,  which  has  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  At  Kotonu  is  a  wireless- 
telegraph  station,  and  there  is  regular  steamship 
communication  with  Europe.  Dahomey  was  an 
absolute  monarchy  previous  to  the  French  oc- 
cupation. There  was  a  standing  army  estimated 
at  over  IS.OOO,  consisting  partly  of  female 
warriors  or  Amazons,  who  were  distinguished 
by  superior  physique  and  higA  skill  in  the  use 
of  weapons.  The  natives  are  full-blooded 
Guinea  Negroes,  or  Nigritians  of  the  coast 
The  Dahamans  are  tall,  very  long-headed,  but 
not  so  black  as  the  tribes  of  Senegal.  In  their 
own  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Ewe  language, 
common  in  this  part  of  the  Slave  Coast,  they 
are  called  Fon   or  Fawin.     Their  religion  ii 


supposed  to  be  practised.  In  siMte  of  a  low 
standard  of  morality  and  warlike  attributes 
and  usages,  the  Dahomans  are  polite  in  their 
intercourse.  The  activity  of  missionaries  has 
thus  far  been  attended  with  little  success,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  dervishes,  who  are  mde- 
fatigable  in  their  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  Islam,  The  population  was  estimated  in  1911 
at  902,000,  Whites  numbered  less  than  500, 
The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  arose  in  the  17th 


century  around  the  city  of  Abom^  as  a  nucleus. 
By  successive  conquests  the  kings  extended 
their  rule  to  the  hi^lands  of  the  iiahi  on  the 
north  and  to  the  Slave  Coast  on  the  south. 
There  they  came  into  contact  with  Europeans 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  a  large 
part  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was  then  actively 
carried  on  by  the  English,  the  French  and 
Portuguese.  With  the  cessation  of  the  slave 
tiade  the  prosperity  of  the  country  came  to  an 
end.  France  secured  a  firm  fooling  on  the 
coast  in  the  second  halt  of  the  19th  century. 
Between  1878  and  1885  it  obtained  possession 
of  Kotonu,  Porto  Novo  and  Grand  Popo,  and 
after  a  bloody  conlest  in  1890  forced  King 
Behanzin  to  acknowledge  its  title  to  the  coast 
region.  War  broke  out  again  in  1892  and  re- 
sulted in  the  taking  of  Abomey.  the  deposition 
of  Behanxin,  since  retained  a  prisoner  at  Fort- 
de-France,  Martinique,  and  the  eslablishment  of 
a  virtual  French  protectorate.  Since  then  the 
French  have  been  actively  engaged  in  extending 
their  authority  over  the  region  to  the  north,  so 
as  to  bring  DahomCT  into  touch  with  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  Sudan,  In  1897-98  they  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  Germans  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  sphere  of  influence  claimed  by  eadi 
was  determined.  The  boundary  question 
settled  the  French  government  busied  itself 
with  (iallicizing  the  native  population.  Villagt 
regional  and  urban  schools  were  established 
under  the  new  West  African  educational  system 
in  1902,  and  in  every  way  the  government 
underlook  to  win  over  the  natives.  Consult 
Careb,   'Les  terriloires  africains  et  les  c 


'L'ancien  royatmie  du  Dahomey'   (ib.  1911). 

DAtBUTSU,  d!-boo'lsoo.  the  name  given 
in  Japan  to  a  gipanlic  statue  of  Buddha.  The 
largest  Daibutsu  in  the  empire  is  found  at  Nara. 
It  IS  S3  feet  high  and  supposed  to  date  from 
the  Sth  centuiy.  The  image  is  shrined  in  a 
pagoda.  At  Kamakura  is  a  bronze  Daibutsu 
over  49^  feet  in  height  The  eyes,  which  are 
four  feet  long,  are  made  of  gold. 

DAILL£,  dii-yi',  Jean,  French  Protestant 
theologian:  b.  Cbatelherault,  6  Jan.  1594;  d. 
Charenton,  near  Paris,  IS  April  1670.  He  be- 
came pastor  in  1625  of  the  diurch  at  Saumur, 
and  in  1626  of  that  of  Charenton  at  Paris,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  divines  of  his 
day,  and  did  essential  service  to  the  Protestant 
cause  by  several  works,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  entitled  <Trait£  de  I'emi^i  des 
SS.  Peres  pour  le  jugement  des  differends  de  U 
reli^on'  (1632),  It  was  also  [lublisbed  in 
Latin  and  translated  into  English,  and  in  both 
forms  has  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  It  aims  to 
show  that  the  authority  of  the  fathers  has  been 
far  too  much  overvalued,  and  that  the  iterance 
or  inaccuracy  apparent  in  almost  all  their  works 
unfit  them  for  the  establishment  of  any  doctrine 
not  clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture.  Me  also 
wrote  distinct  treatises  on  sevo^  of  the  lead- 
ing points  of  controversy  between  Protestant* 
and  Roman  Catholics, 

DAIMIKL,  dl-me-er,  Spain,  town  in  the 
province  of  Ciudad  Real,  about  20  miles  east- 
northeast  of  the  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Acuer  River.     It  is  welt  buih;  tfte  prinapal 
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edificca  are  two  parish  chorches,  the  one  Gothic^ 
the  other  Doric,  and  both  surnioutited  bj'  towers. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  lineo  and 
woolen  fabrics  and  lace,  soap,  liquors  and 
bricks.    Pop.  15,940. 

DAIHIOS,  dI'me-Qz,  a  class  of  feudal  lords 
formerly  existing'  in  Japan,  bnt  now  deprived 
of  their  privileges  and  jurisdiction.  As  long  3a 
their  feudal  possessions  remained  to  them,  Uiey 
exercised  in  their  own  doAiains  &e  rif^ts  of 
petty  rulers,  and  18  of  thenj  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  independent ;  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  limited  the  power  of  the  Mikado, 
and  fonned  a  hindrance  to  the  career  of  prog- 
ress and  reform  on  which  Japan  had  entered. 
In  order  to  centralize  the  power  of  the  govern- 
menL  a  decree  was  issued  on  12  Aug.  1871  by 
whiui  the  daimios  were  deprived  of  alt  rights 
of  sovereignty,  their  districts  incorporated  with 
the  Imperial  territories,  and  their  troops  handed 
over  to  the  Imperial  government  At  the  same 
time  a  new  constitution  and  organization  were 
given  to  the  state.  A  deliberative  assembly, 
consisting  of  two  chambers,  was  created,  to 
which  deputies  were  sent  by  the  former  feudal 
governments  or  districts  of  the  daimios  (Han^  ; 
and  the  daimios  themselves  were  made  official 
governors  of  those  districts  which  they  pre- 
viously held  as  feudal  rulers,  and  were  placed 
upon  a  salary  hereditary  in  their  families.  Their 
salaries  now  equal  one-tenth  of  their  former 
income.    See  SAiiuitAi. 

DAIMLER  ENGINE.  See  Intesnal  Com- 
bustion Engine. 

DAIQUIRI,  da-*-ke-ree',  Cuba,  town  ISji 
miles  southeast  of  Santiago,  on  the  southern 
coast,  noted  for  the  successful  landing  of  the 
American  army  of  invasion  (excepting  Kent's  , 
■■  '  ■     •    "  -        •—"     Sec  UurrEC  Staxes  — 


DAIRCBLL,  Saint,  said  to  have  lived  in 
Kerry,  Ireland,  in  the  7th  century.  The  legend 
is  that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  husband- 
man, and  that  the  mother  sou^t  to  kill  the 
child  at  birth.  A  fluttering  white  dove,  which 
seemed  to  descend  from  heaven,  stayed  her 
hand,  and  saved  the  life  of  the  babe. 

DAIRY  CATTLE.     See  Cattle. 

DAIRY    CHEMISTRY.      See    AGUcm^ 

TUKAL  CHEUISTKV. 

DAIRY  PARHIHO.    See  Fakm  Makage- 

If  EMI. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY,  American.  Com- 
pared widi  other  farming  and  agricultural  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States,  dairying  is  of 
considerable  import  and  shows  great  aevelof>- 
ment  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades;  in 
fact  each  decade  far  outstrips  the  preceding  in 
every  line  of  the  industry.  AccorainK  to  gov- 
ernment statistics,  the  leading  dairy  States  are 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  California, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  Missouri.  Butter  is 
made  extensively  in  all  these  States,  but  Wis- 
consin, New  York,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  the  heaviest  producers  of  cheese, 
s  including  many  imitations  of  for- 


Coast  States  and  in  the  Soudiem  States.  It 
has  been  proved  that  cows  can  be  kept  and 
good  butter  and  cheese  can  be  made  in  al- 
most any  district  where  suitable  coarse  fodder 
can  be  produced.  It  is  often  possible  to 
grow  more  abundant  and  better  fodder  crops 
titan  are  furnished  by  the  natural  grasses.  Well 
or  cistern  water  may  take  the  place  of  the 
Sowing  spring.  Favorable  freight  rates  and 
fast  refrigerator-car  trans^rtalion  lines  have 
the  effect  of  placing  the  distant  dairyman  near 
the  markets  where  grains  can  be  purchased  and 
his  products  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage.  Daiiying  seems  to  be  the  one 
branch  of  agricnlture  least  affected  by  coodi- 
tioQs  of  soil  and  cUmate. 

l^tying  has  advantages  over  many  other 
kinds  01  farming.  It  improves  the  land  instead 
of  wearing  it  out,  because  the  products  of  the 
dairy  which  leave  the  farm  permanently  are  not 
rich  in  plant  food  as  b  the  case  with  field 
crops,  and  it  provides  fertilizer  in  the  form  of 
manure,  which  is  of  immense  value  for  enrich- 
ing poor  soil.  It  furnishes  a  profitable  way  of 
usmg  certain  farm  products,  such  as  grass  and 
straw,  that  otherwise  would  be  valueless.  It 
provides  .cheap  by-products  in  the  form  of 
skimmed  milk,  buttermilk  and  whey,  which  can 
be  made  into  human  food  or  very  profitably 
fed  to  calves  and  other  ntiimalu  It  can  be  com- 
bined with  other  forms  of  agriculture.  Per- 
haps best  of  all,  it  engages  the  farmer  in  pay- 
ing woric  for  the  entire  year.  For  these  reascois 
the  ^eral  appearance  of  any  section  where 
dairymg  is  extensively  followed  shows  thrift 
and  progress.  The  growth  of  the  dairy  industry 
ii  sometimes  checked  temporarily  by  unfavor- 
able economic  conditions,  sudi  as  hi^  cost  of 
feeds  and  high  prices  of  beef. 

The  United  Sutes  census  for  1910  and  esti- 
mates for  1917,  made  by  the  Dairy  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  give 
the  following  dairy  statistics : 

CcnnDsfkmaBiidniigiBdfll)) 11. SOI. 000 

Cmn  in  towsi  utd  dtiat  (1010.  ft.) 1,000,000 

ToUl  con  in  the  United  SUU*  (101^ .. .     22.801  .MO 
Census  re  fort  for  1910: 
Total  niilk  producsd  in  tba  Onited  Stataa. 
■alknn  (1910t T.««.«0C.3M 

BnttaaadaouIarmLiimtaibaillO)....      W«.«50.610 
Bottar  nada  in  iactorm  pmnib  (1910)..       61T.145,S6S 

Total  butter  nude,  ponndi 1.611. 796, »S 

Ctiseaa  made  on  (anm,  poondi  (1910) ... .  9,405.SM 

OwBH  mad*  in  tactorm,  pouoik  (IVlt^. .       311.175,730 

Total  clwMe  nuda,  ponodi M0.5S1.JM 

Total  dairr  piadncts  factorks,  1010 9.479 

Total  dairj  producta  (actoriea,  1914 7,9S2 

Avera«e  yield  of  quDe  per  eow  in  Unitad 

Butel.  ^Uona  (1910) 3a 

Dairy  Division  eslimales  for  1917: 

Numtier  of  cowa  reqaired  to  lupply  the 

Tarioua  dairy  producta:  Cowl 

Milk  for  consumption  ai  milk 9,S13.O0S 

Butter  (at  177  poonda,  par ODW,  per  ytar)  9.JJ4.SB0 

Chnae  (at  371  poandi.  per  cow.  per  year)  1,131,400 

Ice  cream. S41,416 

UiUt  (or  dairy  cal'vDi!  '.'.'.V.V.V.'.\V.'.'.'.  979!oi4 

Total  dairy  am  on  tarma.  «t M,76«.000 
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Hie  aggregate  annual  value  of  dairy  products 
13  estimated  to  exceed  ¥500,000,000  for  the  year 
1900,  while  in  1910  the  value,  exclusive  of  lK>me 
consumpUon,  was  $656,301,246.  Exports  of 
dairy  products,  with  the  exception  of  cheese 
and  condensed  milk,  have  always  been  small. 
Exports  of  cheese  gradually  increased  from 
about  S,000,000  pounds  in  1850  to  150;000,000  in 
1880,  when  they  amounted  to  one-half  of  the 
produciion.  From  that  date  the^  gradually  de- 
clined until  1915,  when  they  again  reached  the 
low  ebb  of  1850.  War  ordcirs  for  cheese  com- 
menced in  1915  and  by  1917  exports  reached 
66,000,000  pounds.  Exports  of  condensed  milk 
have  not  been  a  very  important  item  in  our  for- 
eign trade  in  dairy  products.  In  1910  they 
amounted  to  about  13,233,333  pounds.  The  war 
caused  a  very  great  increase,  however,  and  iii 
1916,  exports  totaled  about  160,000,000,  and  in 
1917  about  260,000,000  pounds.     The  demands 


of  foreign  markets  differ  someiriiat  from  ilo- 
mestic  requirements,  but  the  fact  that  butter 
and  cheese  which  will  satisfy  foreign  tastes  can 
be  supplied  from  this  country  has  been  proved 
many  times  by  the  experience  of  exporters  as 
well  as  by  trial  shipments  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  are  great  pos- 
sibilities for  American  dairy  products  in  other 
countries,  and  these  will  be  developed  as  soon 
as  our  producttpn  «s  permanently  in  excess  of 
our  needs.  The  annual  exports  of  butter  have 
exceeded  25,000,000  pounds  but  twice  since 
1900,  and  those  of  cheese  bad  not  reached  50,- 
000,000  since  1900,  except  for  the  years  1915 
and  1917,  due  to  conditions  arising  from  the 
European  War. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  imports,  ex- 


follows  : 

UNITED  BTATBS  IMPORTS  AND  BXP0RT8  OF  DAIRY  PRODDCT8 


AacALVuB 

G«nB»!  import. 

DomcMic  evDiti 

Pound. 

V«lM 

PoDBdl 

Valu 

Poondi 

Vmtaa 

1. MO. 245 
712.998 

t2M.023 

5,I40,SV 
6:092:235 

3.W3.S97 
13.487.481 
16,S55,0S2 

I78S.7J1 
1,468.132 

8:749; 170 

sin 

2l'.2tS 

a,  MO 

Crtob 

^r^ 

Ottml 

•oixxt*       ' 

DomBrtic  exports 

Rmdi 

V«ltw 

PDBsd* 

V*tH 

Potuuta 

Vah» 

40.817.524 

46,542,007 

3o:oa7:999 

14.481.514 

17,053,570 

11  010 'aw 

7:05^:420 

4.469.633 

2.846,709 

44:394:151 
»6;087:213 

•441.017 

T. 430:089 
15.244.364 

138.754 
104,980 

PncuYuK 

C«»alimiKirti 

DomcMt 

ovotta 

R*-«iporU 

Ponnita 

ValuB 

PoBOd. 

VbIub 

PooDda 

Vahw 

598.114 

698.176 

I4.599.M9 

MJ.2S3 
1.462. 468 

Iff. 

(1.023,633 

Nmw 
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The  best  and  tnoit  profitable  breed  of  datiy 
cattle  has  at  yet  never  been  agreed  upon.  Each 
ai  the  dairy  breeds  has  strong  claims  to  higb~ 
e«t  merit  and  CAch  has  its  enthusiastic  advocate!. 
The  latter  are  often  influenced  by  conditions 
which  have  no  economic  importance.  Ttit 
breeds  differ  markedly  in  such  characteristics  s 
size,  color  and  disposition,  aa  well  as  in  quao- 
tity  and  quality  of  milk  As  a  general  rule, 
when  a  large  amount  of  milk  is  given,  it  is  low 
in  fat-content  gr  'richness.*  The  data  shown 
in  the  following  table  regarding  several  leading 
dairy  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  compiled  from 
Advanced  Re^stry  records.*  "Hie  figures  of 
production  and  composition  of  milk  are  aver- 
ages based  on  the  number  of  cows  f^ven. 

There  is  a  wide '  variation  in  the  milk  pro- 
duction among  cows  of  the  same  breed.  Yields 
of  milk  above  30,000  pounds  a  year  have  been 
produced  and  the  world's  record  of  butterfat 
production  at  present  is  1,205.09  pounds.  These 
records  of  milk  and  butterfat  production  were 
all  made  by  pure-bred  cows. 

The  great  majority  of  dairy  cows  throughout 
the  country  are  'grades,*  that  is,  some  of  their 
ancestors  are  pure  bred  and  some  are  not 
As  producers  of  milk,  individual  grade  cows 
can  DC  selected  ihat  will  equal  pure  brcds,  but 
the  latter  are  more  satisfactory  for  breeding 

nioses.  A  grade  Holstein  cow  in  Michigan. 
917,  gave  ^139  pounds  of  milk  containing 
298  pounds  of  butterfat,  equivalent  to  351 
pounds  of  butter.    The  total  feed  cost  of  the 

■Fwnm' BollMiD  mU 
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year  was  $73J9  and  the  total  value  of  her 
prodttcts  was  as  follo>wi : 

351  potmili  Df  bnttB  a  40  omtiiw  lb 1140.40 

7.736        -         ikiai  nflk  a  40  e«M  pa  ewt 3a.«4 

I, IDS        *         bMUnuIk  9  15  onla  pv  cwt. . . .        1.73 

Total tlT4.00 

The  income  over  cost  of  feed  was  $100.70^ 
while  the  feed  cost  of  one  pound  of  butter  was 
$0,209. 

The  average  dairjr  cow  in  the  United  States 
produces  about  4,000  pottndt  of  milk,  coniainioR 
about  160  pounds  of  butterfat,  equivalent  to  IS6 
pounds  ot  butter. 

lUnaiuidaafbuttBra40caitiIwIb t75.20 

3.3«0        '         ikiD  n^  a  40  onta  per  ewt 13.44 

400        '         bottmnilk  •  33  CMtt  par  cwt . . .         l.M 

Tbtal »S».S4 

The  cost  of  feed  for  ntch  a  cow  wotild  bt 
about  $60  and  the  income  over  cost  of  feed 
about  $29.84,  as  compared  with  $100.70  for  the 
grade  cow  previously  mentioned.    . 

Milk  of  the  cow  is  secreted  in  the  mammanr 
glands  known  as  die  udder.  Wing  thus  well 
describes  the  udder  of  a  good  cow :  'It  should 
be  large  and  well  developed;  it  should  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  hind  legs,  extend 
ing  well  up  between  the  thighs  and  well  for- 
ward upon  the  belly.  It  ^ould  be  held  firmly 
against  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  shotild  be 
level  or  nearly  so  on  the  bottom,  and  the  four 

Quarters  should  be  as  nearly  as  ^ssible  equally 
eveloped  and  each  furnished  with  a  i^indrical 
perpendicular  teat  of  moderate  lenph.  Tlw 
whole  organ  should  diminish  rapidly  m  size,  as 
the  milk  is  withdrawn.  The  hair  upon  tfit 
udder  should  be  fairly  abundant,  fine  and  soft, 
and  abundantlv  supplied  with  brownish  dand- 
ruff." As  milk  is  a  prodnet  of  the  blood,  the 
importance  of  an  ample  blood  supply  to  the 
udder,  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  a  strong 
circulation  is  readily  seen.  It  is  highly  import- 
ant to  withdraw  the  milk  from  the  udder  regu- 
larly, quietly  and  comi^eiely,  if  the  flow  is  to 
be  maintained. 

Van  Slyke  gives  the  average  of  S,SS2  Ameri- 
can analyses  of  cow's  milk,  expressed  in  per- 
centages, as  follows: 

TotiJ 
Water   nlidi       Pat         Caieiii      Albumin      Sdibi     Aah 

ar.io    ii.M  3.M       i.so  0.T0      3.10  o.n 
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_  In  addition  to  the  constitutents  named  cer- 
tain others  are  present  in  minute  quantities. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  1.032. 
The  composition  of  roilk  of  different  cows 
varies  between  wide  limits.  The  same  may  be 
true  of  the  product  of  any  individual  cow  from 
day  to  day.  The  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  is  authority  for  the  above 
averages  of  analyses  of  milks  from  cows  of 
different  breeds. 

Koenig  gives  variations  of  milk  constituents 
in  about  800  samples,  expressed  in  percentages, 
as  follows: 


fr.:. 


In  some  instances  American  analyses  have 
ihown  even  wider  variations. 

The  most  variable  constituent  of  milk  is  fat 
By  it  the  'gchness'  of  milk  is  judced  and  the 
commercial  value  is  determined.  Milk  fat  is 
a  complex  mixture  containing  several  glycerine 
compounds.  It  is  -  present  in  the  form  of 
minute  globules  suspended  in  the  remaining 
or  watery  portion  called  the  serum.  The 
^oboles  averase  about  one  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  are  plainly  visible 
under  a  high-power  microscope.  About  150,- 
000,000  of  them  are  contained  in  a  single  drop 
of  milk  Some  conditions  affecting  fat-content 
of  milk  have  been  mentioned.  A  few  others 
are  important.  From  about  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  the  period  of  lactation,  the  fat  in  milk 
increases  slightly.  The  percentage  of  fat  in- 
creases gradually  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
any  milking ;  the  first  milk  drawn  contains  about 
1  per  cent  fat  and  the  last  as  high  as  9  or  10 
per  cent  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  feed 
given  a  cow  has  a  decided  influence  on  the 
quality  of  her  milk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
milk  of  a  cow  in  normal  condition  is  little 
affected  b^  the  feed,  except  that  certain  feeds 
may  give  it  a  strong  flavor.  Feed  has  a  much 
greater  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  milk  than 
Its  quality. 

Casein  and  albumin  are  protein  or  nitrogen 
constituents  of  milk.  The  former  is  coagulated 
by  rennet  or  acid,  the  latter  bv  heat  Coagu- 
lated casein  or  'curd*  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  cheese.  Casein  is  said  to  be  in 
a  state  of  'pseu do- solution"  in  milk.  Milk 
sugar  or  lactose  is  in  solution  in  milk.  When 
separated  it  resembles  powdered  suKar.  It  is 
less  sweet  than  cane  sugar  and  is  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  druggists'  preparations  and 
in  certain  proprietary  foods.  The  mineral  mat- 
'ri  milkj  called  ash  or  salts,  is  the  part  re- 
i  milk  13  evaporated  to  dryness 


!  wiien 


and  burned.    It  includes  phosphorus,  potassitim, 
calcium,  chlorine,  magnesium,  sodium,  sulphur 
and  iron.    Certain  gases  and  other  constiti 
are  present  in  milk  in  minute  quantities. 
Din>BiiiNT  Oradk  of  Hilk  (MAoransD  300  Th 
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The  first  milk  given  after  parturition  if 
called  colostnim.  It  differs  in  composition 
from'  normal  milk,  and  is  fit  only  for  food  for 
the  newly  bom  calf. 
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edge  of  the  specinc  gravity  oi  milk  and  . 
content  is  usually  sufficient.  The  specific  grav- 
ity can  be  ascertained  quicldy  by  the  use  of  a 
lactometer,  and  the  fat  content  can  be  quite 
accurately  determined  by  the  use  of  tfae  Babcock 
test.  In  making  this  test,  a  definite  amount  of 
milk  is  tnixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  special 
bottle  having  a  graduated  neiic.  This  is  whirled 
rapidly  in  a  machine  and  the  fat  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  mixture  by  centrifugal 
force.  ^  the'  addition  of  water  heated  to  about 
130°  F.  the  fat  is  brou^t  up  into  the  neck  of 
Oie  bottle,  where  its  exact  percentage  can  be 
read.  Simple  tests  have  been  devised  for  de~ 
termining'  the  acidity  of  milk,  and  whether  or 
not  it  has  boen  heated. 


ddtic  ctentiiiMtcr,  altboogh  more  oft«n  the  ccptBit 
is  in  the  htuidreds.  After  leaving  the  udder  it 
is  subject  to  external  contaminations,  the  most 
serious  of  which  from  the  standpoint  of  num~ 
hers  is  nnsteriliied  utensils.  The  nest  im~ 
pD riant  source  of  contamtnatiDiji  is  manure. 
Stable  air  ordinarily  plays  Uttle  or  no  part  in 
introducing  large  numbers  of  bacteria  into 
milk.  It  IS  possible  for  the  average  dairyman 
on  the  average  farm  to  produce  milk  practically 
fice  from  visible  dirt,  which  when  fresh  has  a 
low  bacterial  count,  by  the  use  of  three  simple 
(actors;  namelv,  stcriliBcd  utensils,  dean  ccnra 
with  clean  udiiers  and  teats  and  die  small-top 
pail.  To  facilitate  keeping  the  cow  clean  the 
stable  should  be  kept  dean  and  the  cows 
bedded.  It  is  desirable  that  the  udders  and 
teats  be  washed  before  each  milking. 

Higji  bacterial  counts  in  milk  are  most  fre- 


readily  absorbs  strong  odors  with  which  it 
comes  in  conbct,  and  objectionable  flavors  are 
e^ly  imparted  to  it  when  die  cows  are  allowed 
to  eat  certain  foods  witUn  a  few  hours  before 
arilking.  The  :&vors  caused  by  garlic  and  rag- 
weed ara  well  known ;  lape  and  green  rye  ar« 
nid  to  produde  bad  flavors  in  tke  milk  when 
they  are  fed  in  certain  conditions.  Flavors  due 
to  the  causes  named  are  most  noticeable  when 
the  milk  is  first  drawn  from  the  udder,  and  may 
be  largely  reduced  by  aeration  or  the  exposure 
of  milk  to  the  air. 

When  held,  milk  undergoes  tnany  kinds  of 
changes.  The  most  common  is  souring,  but  it 
■lay  became  slimy  or  'roK',*  curdle  without 
souring,  become  'soapy,*  turn  to  a  red,  blue  or 
other  color,  dcvdop  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
odors,  form  poisonous  products,  or  become 
altered  in  other  ways.  Most  of  these  changes 
are  directly  due  to  bacteria,  but  some  are  caused 
by  eiuymes  or  unorgjaiuzed  ferments. 

Bacteria  find  in  milk  an  exceptionally  favor- 
able  medium  tor  growth.  They  enter  milk  in 
•o  manv.ways  that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility 
to  produce  milk  which  is  germ-free.  But  the 
character  and  number  of  toe  bacteria  that  est 
into  milk  and  their  development  are  largely 
controllable  and  have  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  all  operations  with  milk  and 
Its  products.  Uany  spedes  of  bacteria  found  in 
fniBc  are  perfectly  harmless.  Some  are  essential 
to  certain  dairy  operations,  for  example,  when 
it  is  desired  to  ripen  cream  to  mak^  butter,  lactic 
■cid  bacteria  are  needed;  they  produce  lactic 
acid  from  milk  sugar  and  cause  the  milk  or 
cream  to  sour.  Other  spedes  have  thdr 
peculiar  e£Fects  in  the  ripemng  processes  of  the 
various  forms  of  cheese.  Numerous  varieties 
of  bacteria  are  objectionable  and  some  are  dan- 
gerous.  The  latter  include  pathogenic  bacteria 
and  other  foiwis  that  may  be  the  direct  or  in- 
(firect  cause  of  disease  to  the  consumer.  Well 
authenticated  cases  arc  on  record  of  typhoid 
fever,  dii^theria  and  other  disease  germs  being 
tarried  by  milk,  and  there  seems  to  he  proof 
that  tuberculosis  is  sometimes  spread  in  this 
manner. 

■  Bacteria  are  itrtroduced  into  ttiilk  from  many 
sources.  As  secreted,  milk  is  probably  sterile, 
Imt  it  becomes  contaminated  in  the  teats  of  tht: 
cow,  so  that  miBr  as  it  leaves  the  udder  always 
has  a  few  bacteria.  In  some  cows  this  number 
may  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  per 


Bacteria  multiply  rapidly  at  temperatures  above 
50°  F.  and  in  gciKral  die  higher  (he  tempera- 
ture the  faster  they  grow  up  to  100°  F.  Milk 
immediately  after  production  should  therefore 
be  cooled  quickly  and  kept  cold. 

PastenriEation^— Since  pathogenic  bactena 
may  be  present  in  milk  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  heat  it  to  temperatures  above  140^ 
F.  This  process  is  known  as  pasteuriia'- 
tion.  From  a  sanitary  standpoint  pastenricatioa 
is  of  greatest  value  when  market  milk  is  under 
consideration.  The  pasteurization  of  milk, 
iriien  the  process  is  properly  performed,  de- 
stroys '  the  organisms  which  cause  typhoid 
fewer,  diphtheria^  septic  sore  throat  and  9yKn- 
tery,  and  offers  protection  against  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  From  an  economic  stand- 
point, pasteurization  is  of  value  because  it  in- 
oreases  the  keeping  quality  of  milk  and  pre* 
vents  financial  losses  by  souring.  As  practised 
at  present,  pas letiriza tion  destroys  about  99  per 
eent  of  the  bacteria  present  in  milk,  induding' 
all  diseasfr^roduciag  organisms. 

Three  processes  are  commonly  used  in  this 
country:  The  first  is  known  as  the  flash,  or 
eontinuoiis  process;  the  second  as  the  holder 
or  holding  process;  and  the  third  as  pastenriza- 
tion  in  the  bottle.  The  flash  process  consists  in 
beatiiig  the  milk  rapidly,  usually  to  160* 
F.  or  above  and  then  coolii^  quickly.  The 
heating  in  this  prcxess  requires  on^  from 
30  seconds  to  one  minute.  In  the  bolder  process 
the    milk    is    heated    to    from    145'    to    150° 


process  and  is  superior  to  the  fla^  process  itt 
eveiy  way.  Pasteurization  in  the  bottle  is  on« 
of  the  Itttest  developments  in  the  process  to  be 
used  on  a  practical  scale.  !n  this  process  die 
milk  is  botded,  then  heated  in  the  bottles  to 
from  145*  to  ISO*  F.,  then  held  for  30  min- 
utes before  being  cooled.  In  any  metbod  of 
pasteurisation  the  milk  after  heating  is  cooled 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  50'  F.,  and  lower  wfaeii 
possible. 

The  temperature  recommended  for  pasteur- 
isation is  145°  F.  for  a  period  of  30  min- 
utes.  This  temperature  and  period  of  hold- 
ing is  the  most  desirable  <1)  because  it  is  high 
enough  to  destroy  pathogenic  bacteria:  (2)  be- 
cause it  leaves  in  the  milk  a  maximum  ntim- 
ber  of  lactic-ad  d.produdng  bacteria  whidi 
cause  the  milk  to  lour  in  a  inot«  or  leH  normal 
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nuuuMr,  ;aUkouKb  the  souring  ii  dsl^wl;  (3) 
because  the  milk  docs  oot  undergo  any  apprc' 
ciable  chemical  change;  (4)  bec&ute  >i  haA  little 
or  no  eflect  on  the  flavor  or  on  the  cream  line 
of  milk;  and  (5)  because  of  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  not  having  to  heat  the  miSt.  to 
higher  temperatures,  thereby  uviag  ia  heatintr 
and  conaaiuently  in  cooling. 

Cream  is  pasteurized  by  the  same  method  as. 
milk,  and  usually  the  viscosity  of  the  eteaiU  is 
somewhat  reduced.  This  is  particularty  true  in 
hi^  temperature  pasteuriEttlon.  The  early  ob-' 
jectiona  to  pasteuriiation  have  been  shown  by 
scientific  investigation  not  to  be  valid,  bo  that 
the  pastaurixation  of  milk  and  cream  is  now  ex- 
tcmively  and  in  fact  very  generally  practised. 
It  is  even  compulsory  in  a  large  nimiber  of 

Uillc  should  be  produced  and  handled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  bacterial  contamination  at 
low  as  possible  and  prevent  si^se^neot  growtii.: 
The  pnctical  way  of  accomplishing  diis  is  to 
obsecvc  the  utmost,  cleanliness  in  all  stages  of 
production,  to  cool  the  milk  to  at  least  50* 
F,  promptly  after  it  is  drawn  and  to  hold 
it  continuously  at  such  low  temperatuTC, 
Aa  pathogenic  or  disease-producnig  bacteria 
ace  the  most  dangerous  of  all  forms  ever 
fouad  in  milk,  qiecial  care  should  be  taken  to 
exclodc,  them.  For  tbit  purpose,  it  is  netessar^ 
to  give  close  attention  to  the  health  of  die  ani- 
mals -and  all  persons  having  to  da  with  the  herd 
or  the  mitk.  Some  serious  outbreaks  of  dia-- 
ease  have  been  due  to  the  haadling  of  milk  by 
persona  sneering  onl^  mildly  with  a  contagiouB 
disease  such  as  typhoid  fever  or  who  have  been 
axposed  to  the  disease.  Dairy  cows  should  be 
awtmined  at  least  twice  every  year  W  a  com* 

Kent  veterinarian;  some  of  me  best  dairies 
'C  examinations  more  often.  The  milk  of  » 
cow  suspected  of  being  out  of  condition  or. not 
fai  ^ood  health  should  not  be  used.  Many  bac^ 
tccia  that  enter  milk  are  carried  by  small  parti- 
cles of  foreign  matter  such  as  manure,  dustr 
dirt,  hairs,  etc.  Of  course,  these  are  most 
abut>dant  in  ill-kept  barns,  where  milkers  as 
veil  at  the  cows  and  their  surroundingi  are  al- 
k>.wed  to  be  unclean.  Bams  should  be  kept 
dtorcMic^ly  clean.  Hie  use  of  pine  shavingB  for 
bedding  contributes  much  to  deanlmess  an4 
they  are  now  found  in  many  of  (he  best  dairies. 
Bams  should  be  so  constructed  and  the  work 
should  be  so  planned  d>at  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  unnecessary  dust  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  time  of  milking.  Milch  cowi 
should  be  'groomed'  frequently  and  udders 
should  always  be  cleaned  jatt  before  milking 
with  a  damp  cloth.     Milking  should  be  done 

Siedy.  Freeman  has  shgnmi  that  the  milk 
awn  by  a  tnan  who  States  the  udder  vio» 
Icntly  may  contain  10  times  as  many  bacteria 
as  that  drawn  by  a  quiet  milker.  Milk  shouU 
not  be  used  until  it  becomes  normBl  after  calv^ 
iag.  In  adthtion  to  being  in  good  health  and 
avotdin^  exi^nre  to  contagion,  the 'attendants 
in  a  dairy  should  be  personally  dean.  A  spet 
ciel  clean  Suit  should  be  put  on  and  hands 
should  always  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
milking.  The  practice  of  Svef  milkinf;  is  ex- 
tremely filthy.    All  dairy  utensils  should  be 

ply  constructed  and  easily  cleanable.  They 
snoukl  not  be  made  of  any  opni  or  por»us  ma- 
terial suoh  as  wood.  Immediately  after  nse 
tticiy  should  be  cleaned  and  then  istariliied  fon 


&W  asimitas  with  '  stcwn.  iUilk  should  be 
p»aipUy  removed  from  the  stable,  strained, 
cooled  and  cold-stored-  It  should  be  handled 
in  a  room  specially  fitted  for  the  purpose  — 
dean  and  UgoL  A  good  form  of  strawer  is 
provided  with  a  double  thidmess  of  sterile 
cheeae~^th  fillea  between  with  pure  white 
sterile  cotton.  The  cloth  and  cotton  should  be 
changed  as  often  as  they  commence  to  show 
dirt  near  the  lower  surface.  The  usual  cool- 
ing device  consists  of  an  apparatus  made  of 
tfain  metal  and  so  arranged  that  cold  water  is 
on  one  side  while  the  milk  being  cooled  passes 
over  the  other..  With  certain  forms  of  coolers, 
it  is  fMind  entirely  practicable  to  reduce  the 
tempierature  of  the  miHc  quickly  to  within  2 
to  4  degrees  of  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
After  Doolinfi  milk  should  be  placed  in  cans  or 
jars,  as  may  be  required  and  held  at  a  low  tem- 
perature oontiKOou^  until  used.  When  milk 
IS  to  be  used  for  butter  and  cheese  making  it 
■■  afao.  necessary  for  it  to  be  held  at  low  teot- 
peiatures  to  prevent  undeurabk  fennentations. 
It^Bs  that  need  to  be  kept  in  mmd  and  con- 
ditions which  should  be  observed  m  the  man- 
agement of  a  first'-class  dairy  are  summarized 
in  ■Twenty  Dairy  Suggestions,'  Issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricolture,  aa 
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u!  Do  DDt  ill  qiM  in  tta  itaUa.  Ri^mh  tha  gdk  of 
each  mw  at  oik*  tram  ths  RaUe  to  mllr  toom.  atnm 
■niamtiiUlf  lliiiiiitti  iiilliiii  lliiiinl  <m  imiim  OxitoSV 
F.  ■■  noa  M  (tTMMd.  Stora  at  50*  F.  or  town. 


.J.  Navtr  mil  mna  m^  with  ttiat  wbich  hu  baea 
oDoled.  md  do  oot  (Dow  mIDE  to  (nne. 


Tfae  successful  ■nanagement  of  a  dairy  re- 
quires great  mtelligence,  patience  and  persist* 
ence,  snd  no  person  should  expect  to  succeed 
in  this  btisiness  unless  he  has  a  decided  lildnji 
for  it.  Of  course  the  matter  requtrlng  first  at- 
tention is  the  location  of  the  farm.  The  de- 
vaiion  and  conformation  of  the  land  should 
be  such  that  good  air  and  drainage  would  ob- 
tain. There  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water.  For  this  purpose  a  well-protected 
sprine  or  deep  well  is  best,  and  care  should 
M  taken  to  have  it  located  distant  from  build- 
ings and  other  possiUe  sources  of  contamina- 
tion. Bams  and  dairy  buildings  should  stand 
on  elevated  ground,  and  they  should  be  isolated 
from  other  structures.  It  is  well  to  store  all 
forage  in  a  building  separate  from  the  cow 
stable.  By  a  systtm  of  overhead  tracks  and 
suspended  cars,  feed  can  be  easily  brought  to 
Hie  herd  and  manure  economically  removed, 
Unless  the  manure  can  be  spread  at  once  upon 
the  land,  it  should  be  stored  nnder  a  roof.  The 
stable  should  be  planned  to  facilitate  -the  work 
of  caring  for  Ae  herd.  Light  and  fresh  Mr 
are  necessary  and  should  be  admitted  in  abund- 
ance. It  is  generally  advised  that  there  be  al- 
lowed at  least  one  cubic  foot  of  space  for  every 
pound  of  live  weigiit.  Where  the  winters  are 
not  too  cold  and  expense  of  construction  must 
be  kept  low,  the  cows  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  tfae  ground,  the  floor  of  the  bam  being 
made  from  hard-packed  clay  or  earth.  Better 
floors  are  made  from  planks  treated  with  tar 
and  laid  close  together.  A  cement  floor  is  the 
best,  but  because  of  its  hardness  an  abundance 
of  bedding  must  be  used.  ,T)ie  stalls  should  be 
from  3>^  to  4  feet  wide  and  just  long  enough 
for  the  manure  gutter  to  be  immediately  back  of 
the  hind  feet  when  the  cow  is  Standing.  Many 
devices  for  tying  cows  have?  been  proposed,  but 
one  of  the  most  satisfactoiv  is  trie  standiion 
attached  above  and  below  by  a  few  links  of 
chain,  so  as  to  allow  some  freedom  of  motion 
In  all  directions.  A  separate  feedxng-box  for 
each  animal  is  objectionable  because  of  the 
difiicul^  of  keeping  it  cleaiL  At  many  of  the 
best  dairies  the  cows  are  fed  on  the  floor,  a 
long  shallow  trough  in  front  of  the  stalls  being 
constructed  for  this  purjwse.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  frequent  access  to  water.  Mich 
cows  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  doors  every 
pleasant  day  for  exercise. 

The  selection  of  cows  for  a  dairy  herd,  re- 
gardless of  the  breed  chosen,  should  be  based 
upon  individual  merit.  Small  and  unprofitable 
producers  as  well  as  unhealthy  cows  and  those 
of  weak  constitution  should  be  avoided,  and 
when  they  are  found  in  the  herd  advantage 
should  be  tAfn  of  the  first  opportunity  to  dis- 
place them.  It  is  well  said  *the  bull  is  half 
die  herd.*  When  calves  are  to  be  raised,  as  ii 
flie  rule  in  most  dairies,  the  influence  of  the 
bull  upon  the  development  of  ihe  herd  is  readily 
seen.  If  possible  a  bull  of  proved  excellence 
should  be  used.  It  is  always  wetl  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  tbe  breeding  of  the  buQ  and 


■Madi  auminiablA  importance  to  theperfomp 
ances  of  his  dam  and  grand-dams.  The  quan- 
tity of  milk  given  by  each  cow,  and  its  fat 
test,  should  be  recorded  at  least  one  day  eadi 
month  for  the  purpose  of  showing  which  ani- 
raais  of  th£  herd  are  profitable  and  which  atv 
not  The  time  lor  breeding  cows  depends  upon 
tbe  reqiiirtments  for  milk.    Formerly  it  was  s 

Ccral  prance  in  dairies  not  supplying  milk 
retail  sale  to  have  cows  calve  m  the  sprii^ 
and  be  "dry*  throughout  the  wiflter.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  a  large  number  of  dairies  arc 
Operated  most  profitably  during  the  winter  for 
the  purpose  of  scq^Iying  milk  for  butter  and 
cheese  making  as  well  as  for  consumption  tu 
towns  and  cities. 

Feediag  for  best  results  is  a  subject  wfakh 
requires  much  study  and  experience.  Espe- 
ctwly  is  this  the  case  where  winter  dairying 
li  practised.  In  the  &rst  place  feed  dwuld  b« 
wholesome  and  palatable.  Then  care  should 
be  taken  to  hare  the  nilrogenous  and  non-niti«< 


genous  components  properly  proportioned.  Jnat 
what  feeds  w31  be  used  at^^am  largely  iq>on 
local  conditions,  cost,  availability,  etc.    Tbe  I 


lowing  rtiles  given  in  Fanners'  Bttlktin  743 
taay  be  followed  in  most  cases,  but  the  prac' 
tical  feeder  will  study  careful^  the  needs  of 
each  individual  animal  in  tfae  nerd. 

1.  Under  most  circumstances  the  cow 
diould  be  fed  all  the  roughage  that  she  -will  eat 
up  dean,  adjusting  the  grain  ration  to  the  milk 
production.  Only  when  the  cow  tends  to  be* 
come  overfat  should  the  quantity  of  rou^iage 
be  restricMd. 

2.  A  grain  mixture  should  be  fed  in  the  «ro- 
portion  of  1  pound  to  each  3  pints  or  pounds  of 
(rilk  produced  daily  by  the  cow,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  cow  producing  a  flow  of  40  pounds  or 
more,  when  the  ration  can  be  1  pound  to  cad) 
3ii  or  4  pounds  of  mitfc    An  even  better  rule 


3.  Feed  all  the  cow  will  respond  to  in  milk 
production.  When  she  begins  to  put  on  flesh, 
cut  down  the  grain. 

Milk  is  a  food  of  great  value.  Next  to  bread 
and  water  it  is  used  more  commonly  than  atry 
other  article  of  food  or  drink.  It  contains,  in 
easily  digestible  form,  the  four  kinds  of  nutri- 
ents required  by_  tbe  body — protein,  fats,  carbo- 
hydrates and  mineral  matter.  It  contains  more 
nutritive  matter  than  can  be  obtained  at  the 
same  cost  in  any  other  animal  food  Jordan  has 
shown  the  economy  of  using  milk  in  the  family 
dietary.  The  increased  use  of  good  wholesome 
milk  IS  strongly  recommended.  Skimmed  milk 
also  contains  considerable  food  value  and  could 
well  be  used  as  a  hmnan  food  much  more  than 
is  the  present  custom.  The  average  amount  of 
mitk  consumed  daily  in  cities  and  towns  is  about 
0.7  pint  per  capita,  and  to  supply  this  there  must 
be  within  easy  reach  one  cow  for  about  every 
12  persons.  Uany  cows  are  kept  within  corpo- 
rate limits  and  their  product  is  delivered  twic^ 
daily — often  *warm  from  the  cow.*  For  best 
results  it  should  be  cooled  promptly,  but  it  is 
often  used  before  any  considerable  change 
takes  place.  Most  of  the  milk  supply  of  small 
and  mediiun-sized  towns  and  a  large  portion  o{ 
the  milk  used  in  cities  is  taken  from  the  dairy  to 
the  consumer  f^  teams,  and  the  general  rule  u 
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to  serve  in  ihe  moraing  the  product  of  the 
same  morning'  and  the  previous  evening. 

The  bulk  of  milk  used  in  large  cities  is  trans- 
ported by  special  trains,  and  sometimes  these 
originate  as  far  as  200  to  300  miles  from  thdr 
destination.  'Train*  milk  is  from  12  to  72 
hours  old  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
Most  of  it  is  cither  24  or  36  hours  oU. 
Producers,  dealers  and  shippers  have  learned 
that  milk  so  long  delayed  must  receive  good 
care,  and  it  pften  happens  that  this  milk  is 
finally  dclrvered  in  better  condition  than  milk 
not  so  old  but  neglected  The  receipts  of  mitk 
In  New  York  city  are  more  than  2,700,000  quarts 
daily,  and  practically  all  is  brought  by  trains. 
Milk  usually  is  transported  in  heavy  tin  cans 
holding  SW.  20,  32  or  40  quarts.  In  recent 
yeara  bottles  have  come  into  general  use.  Some 
concerns  maintain  bottling  stations  near  the 
^odndn^  farms,  and  their  product  is  shipped 
in  ^lass  jars  wluch  are  padied  in  cracked  ice 
dnru^  hot  weather.  Much  milk  is  bottled  in 
the  dties  before  delivety. 

Farmers  lately  have  received  5  to  7  centa 
per  quart  .  for  their  milk.  City  retail  prices 
range  from  10  to  14  cents  per  quart  Most  milk 
is  delivered  promptly  after  it  rcachei  the  citjr. 
When  it  muit  be  held  before  delivery  a  clean 
cold  place  must  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Much  is  bein^  done  by  State  and  municipal 
governments  to  improve  market  milk,  but  the 
greatest  influence  to  this  end  that  can  be 
produced  is  a  deteiniined  demand  on  the  part 
«{  the  consumers  for  pure  milk  and  a  willingftcss 
to  pay  for  it.  Medical  milk  coniniissioDS  in 
some  dties  are  entitled  to  credit  for  good 
results  already  obtained  Some  concerns  produce 
a  special  ^rade  of  milk.  It  is  their  aim  to 
produce  milk  in  a  scientific  manner  and  to  take 
cweiy  reasonable  measure  to  insure  its  purity. 
One  of  them  operates  in  16  different  cities  and 
conducts  dairies  which  are  models  in  cleanliness 
and  management.  The  same  company  has  de- 
veloped a  large  trade  in  ■modified  milk,*  which 
is  milk  altered  in  its  composition  according  to 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  infants  ancTin- 
valicfs,  and  specially  prepared  upon  physicians' 

frescriptions.  Kumiss  is  one  ot  the  forms  of 
ermented  milk  used  as  a  beverage;  _  It  is  pro- 
duced with  the  aid  of  yeast.  Bulgarian  milk  is 
a  sour  milk  npened  hy  a  bacterium,  Bacterium 
bulgaricum.  This  organism  is  able  to  pro- 
duce a  high  percentage  of  acid,  and  the  Bul- 
garian milk  IS  therefore  usually  of  a  higher 
acidity     than     normally     soured     milk,       Bul- 

S.rian  milk  has  become  rather  popular  since 
etchnikofi  suggested  that  it  m:^  be  beneficial 
to  health  and  therefore  possibly  a  means  by 
which  to  prolong  life.  Bulgarian  milk  is  often 
sold  under  various  names,  such  as  Fermilac, 
Yougert,  Morilac,  etc  Ice  cream  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  the  more  important  dairy  prod- 
ucts. It  is  estimated  that  the  ice  cream  output 
|n  the  Uniled  States  for  the  year  1917  amounted 
to  210,000.000  gallons.  This  at  $1  per  gallon 
represents  an  industry  ot  $210,000,000.  Ice 
^reams  are  known  under  difTercnt  names,  such 
as  plain  .ice  cream,  parafaits,  mousses,  etc.  No 
classification  has  up  to  this  time  been  accepted 
officially.  It  has  been  customary. to  distinguish 
between  two  classes  of  ice  creams,  "Philadel- 
phia,* an  ice  cream  made  without  the  addition 
of  eggs,  and  •Neapolitan,*  an  ice  cream  con- 
taining eggs. 


,,  ,  ,  -Van  NomwuL  H.  E.,  'Rrst 
Lessons  in  Dairying' ;  id.,  'Questions  and 
Answers  on  Milk  and  Milk  Testing*;  Farring- 
lon  &  Woll,  'Testing  Milk  and  Its  Products'; 
Russell  &  Hastings,  'Dairy  Bacteriolc^y'  ;  Conn, 
^Baaeria  in  Milk  and  Its  Products';  Sadler, 
W.,  'Bacteria  as  Friends  and  Foes  of  the 
Dairy  Fanner' ;  Aikman,  C  M.,  'MiU^  Its 
Nature  and  Composition' ;  Wing,  H.  H.,  'Milk 
and  Its  Products'  ;  Eckles  C.  H.,  'Dairy  Cattle 
and  Milk  Production' ;  Eckles  and  Warreo. 
*Dairy  Famui^' ;  Sheldon,  'The  Farm  ana 
the  Dairy' ;  Spargo,  John,  'The  Common- 
sense  of  the  Milk  Question> ;  <'Care  of  Milk 
and  Cream  on  the  Farm'    (Ejctension  Bulletin 


Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  'C,  ^.  22);  'T 
Care  of  Milk'  (Extension  Bulletin,  Missouri,  , 
'The  Care  of  Milk  and  Its  Use  in  the  Home' 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  413,  United  Stales  De^rt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  Washington,  D.  C.) : 
'How   to   Produce    Cream    that   Makes   Good 


Bulletin  602,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington..!),  C);  'A  Simple 
Steam  Sterilizer  for  Farm  Dairy  Utensils' 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  748,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C.) ; 
'Sources  of  Bacteria  in  Milk'  (Bulletin  51, 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  Storrs, 
Conn.)  ; 'Quality  of  Milk  Affected  by  Common 
Dairy  Practices'  (Bulletin  42,  Connecticut  Ex- 
periment Station,  Storrs,  Conn.)  ;  "Handling 
4nd  Marketing  of  Milk  and  Cream'  (Bulletin 
198,  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station)  ;  'The 
Covered  iGlkPaU'  (Bulletin  210  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
p.  26) ;  'Production  of  Sanitary  Milk' 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  457  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C) ;  'A 
Plan  for  a  Small  Dairy  House'  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  689,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D,  C)  ;  'Ice  Houses  and 
the  Use  of  Ice  on  the  Dairy  Farm'  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  623,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 


Station)  :    'TTie  Financial  Stimulus 

in  City  Milk  ProducUon'  (Bulletin  363,  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.)  ;  'Cost  of 
Mflk  Production'  (Extension  Bulletin  2,  New 
Hampshire  Experiment  Station)  ;  'Influence  of 
Fatness  of  Cow  at  Parturition  on  Per  Cent  o£ 
Fat  in  Milk'  (Bulletin  100,  Missouri  Egwri- 
ment  Station)  ;  'Testing  and  Handling  Dairy 
Products'  (Bulletin  152,  South  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station) ;  'Feeding  Cows  for  Milk  Pro- 
duction' (The  Jovntal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Victoria.  10  Jan.  1911);  'The 
Utility  of  Testing  Cows'  (Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Victoria)  ;  'Keeping  Records  of  Dairy 
Cows'  (Circular  57,  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion) ;  .'Studies  in  the  Range  of  Variation  of 
the  Per  Cent  of  Butter  Fat  in  the  Milk  of 
Individual  Cows'  (Special  Bulletin 71,  Michigan 
Experiment  Station)  ■  'Pour  Systems  of  Dairy 
Farming  and  the  Profit  on  Each'  (Circular  151, 
Illinois  Experiment  Station)  j  'Practical  Dairy- 
frg'  (Bulletin  49,  Georgia  Experiment  Sta- 
tion) ;  'Better  Dairy  Methods'  (BuIIetiii  67, 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station) ;  'Farm  Dalty- 
ing>  (Bulletin  192,  North  Carolina  Experiment 
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Station}.;  'Record*  of  Dairy.  Herd  ior  Five 
Years'  (Bulletin  73,  Cannecticut  Experimenl 
Sudon,  Storrs,  Conn. J  ;  'The  Cost  of  Rearing 
a  Dairy  Cow'  (BuUetm  164,  Massachusetts  £jcr 
periment  Station};  'Care,  Feed  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Herd'  (Circular  16,  Iowa 
Experiment  Station)  ;  'The  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cowi>  (Farmers'  Biflletin  743,  Washington, 
^-  C-)'  Raymond  A.  PEiutsoH. 

President  of  Iowa  Statt  College  and  Astistant 
Secretary,  United  StaUt  Department  of  Agrir 
cullurt,  assisted  t>y  M.  Mortensen,  Professor 
of  Dairy  Indtirlry,  Iowa  Stale   Coliege,  and 
E.  B.  Rzni,  Chief  of  Division  of  Publication*. 
United  Slates  Department  of  AgriciUlvre. 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS.    The  dairy  industry 
b  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  farm- 
ing in  this  country,  both  fropi  the  standpoint  of 
production  of  food  for  human  consumption  and, 
also,   that  of   soil   fertility.     The  size  of   this 
industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  on  1  JatL 
1917,  there  were  22|?68,000  milch  cows  in  the 
United    States,    having    a    farm    valuation    of 
$1,358,435,000.     The   n>lk)winK  are  the   States 
which  had  more  than  1,000,000  cows  in  1917; 
Wijconsin,     1,750,000;     New    York     1.539,000; 
Iowa,    1,405,000;    Minnesota,    1,302,000;    Texas. 
1,175,000;    Illinois,   1,057.000.     The   amount  of 
tnillc  produced  on  farms  in  1909  was  5,813,699,- 
474*  gallons,  and  the  total  value  of  the  dairy 
products  was   reported  as  $596,413,463*     The 
following   table  shows   the  amounts  and  value 
of  the  different  manufactured  dairy  products 
for  the  year  1914: 

PiODDcr  E\)iiiidi  V&hie 

Butter TM,S(»,7S1     1218. 021. 690 

Candaittii'niai.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  NiMo'.ifH  S»',7*7',2a2 

Powdend  milk 20. U*, 051  1,968, 2S9 

Cudn 18.  J70. 120  977 ,  TM 

Milkniau 4.051,320  400.613 

New  Yoric  leads  sll  the  States  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  for  direct  consumption.  Wiscon- 
sin produced  the  most  butter,  followed  by 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  California.  In  th«  prcr- 
dttetion  of  dieeae,  Wisconsin  leads,  followed  by 
New  York,  Pennsvlvania  and  Michigan.  For 
condensed  milk,  the  leading  States  are  Wia- 
conain,  Illinois  and  New  York. 

For  many  years  the  dairy  industry  has  in- 
creased steadily  and  quite  rapidly.  This  growth 
is  the  more  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
daring  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  raising  of  cattle  for  beef.  This 
general  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  the 
raiting  of  dairy  cattle  at  the  expense  of  other 
kinds  1^  doubtless,  due  to  certaui  fundamental 
economic  principJes:  (1)  A  ^ven  amount  of 
feed  consumed  by  a  dairy  cow  will  produce  a 
much  greater  amount  of  human  food  (milk, 
butler  or  cheese)  than  would  be  produced  if  it 
were  UBed  for  the  production  of  beef,  mutton 
or  pork;  (2)  the  sale  of  milk,  butter  or  cheese 
removes  ver^r  little  fertility  from  the  farm,  and 
the  cow  provides  a  means  for  convening  certain 
farm  products,  such  as  hay.  com.  stover,  straw, 
etc.,  into  more  salable  products;  (3)  it  is  easier 
to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  where  stable 
manure  is  available  than  where  it  is  not; 
(4)  labor  on  a  dairy  farm  is  more  constant 
mrougfaout  the  year  than  in  most  other  lines 

*  Bicladvc  of  milk  uid  ara-m  consumed  on  tBrnv  vbtM 
pTodBOed.      If^thcae   unonnU  were   inehtdad,   both   thete 


of  farming.  TliU  makes  it  possible  for  the 
dairyman  to  use  both  man  and  team  labor  eco- 
nomically, and  provide  a  nearly  uniform  income 
throughout  the  year,  instead  of  having  it  con- 
centrated into  a  few  months,  as  in  grain  or 
fruit-growing.  It  is  significant  tfiat  the  daily 
industry  has  reached  its  greatest  development  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  which  have. been 
farmed  longest  and  where  the  types  of  farmii^ 
have  become  most  permanent  and  also  ttuit 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  greater  de- 
velopment of  this  industry  in  the  newer  sections. 
This  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  ^e 
dairy  cow  grows  in  importance  with  the  increase 
of  population,  need  for  human  food  and  the 
development  of  a  permanent  type  of  farming. 
During  recent  years,  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
has  increased  in  all  sections  except  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  where  the 
industry  was  already  well  developcA  The  mar- 
ket for  our  dairy  products  is  chiefly  domestic,  a 
very  small  percentage  going  into  export  trade. 

HtUc—  Milk  is  produced  by  the  females  of 
all  species  of  mammals  as  food  for  their  young. 
In  nature  the  mother  produces  only  the  amount 
of  milk  needed  to  feed  her  young,  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  cow,  the  function  of  milk  secretion 
has  been  developed  by  means  of  artificial  breed- 
ing and  selection  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
young  calf  in  order  that  it  may  be  available 
for  human  food.  In  appearance  cow's  milk 
is  a  yellowish  white,  sli^tly  viscous,  opaque 
fluid,  having  a  pleasant,  sweetish  taste.  Milk  is 
a  true  secretion,  the  fat,  casein,  lactose^  etc, 
being  made  by  Uie  activity  of  the  cells  in  the 
mammary  gland. 

The  analysis  of  several  thousand  samples  of 
cow's  milk  shows  the  average  composition  to  be 
as  follows:  water,  87.17  per  cent;  milk-fat, 
3.69  per  cent;  casein,  3.02  per  cent;  albumin, 
0.53  per  cent;  milk-sugar,  4J8  per  cent;  and 
ash,  0.71  per  cent. 

The  constituents  of  milk,  less  the  water,  arc 
usually  called  the  milk  solids  or  total  solids, 
and  the  total  solids  without  the  fat,  the  solidt- 
not-fat.  The  entire  milk,  less  the  fat,  is  called 
the  mUk  serum,  or  akim-milk. 

Some  of  the  constituents  of  milk  are  in  true 
solution;  some  are  simply  held  in  suspension, 
while  others  are  partly  in  solution  ana  partly 
in  suspension.  Van  Sfyke  states .  thi»  coadition 
as  follows: 

Milk  coTutituents 

pertly  in  nlutkin  Milk  onutitiientt 
Mak  smMituenta  end  putly  b  sue-  entnir  in  Mw- 
in  true  lolutiini  pBOBan  or  coUouU  pBusian  or  ct>t- 
m  muk  eerum  iohitioii  loidsl  »lutioD 

i)  SuB«  W  Albumin  (11  (jj  Pat 

})  Citnc  odd  (b1  lanmnic  ptioe-         (b)  Cueia 

'  PoMeenm  pbeln 

Sodium  (c)  Caldum 

Chlorine  (d)  Miisnaium 

The  constituents  of  milk  vary  considerably 
in  percentage,  being  influenced  by  the  bree^, 
period  of  lactation,  individuality  and  certain 
other  minor  conditions.  The  greatest  variation 
occurs  in  the  per  cent  of  fat.  The  influence  of 
breed  upon  this  constituent  and  the  total  solids 
as  compiled  by  W^ng  from  a  large  number  of 
analyses  by  American  experiment  stations  is  as 
follows : 

Solidi        At 

Jereey 14.70        5.M 

G«it«»|l 14.71         S.ltt 

Devon 14.50        4,(0 

Bhurtbom 13. 3t         4.0J 

Aynhire 11.61        3.66 
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Milli-fat  or  butter-fat,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  not  a  single  cbeniical  substance,  but 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  fatty  acids  or 
gt^cerides.  Browne  ^ves  the  composition  of 
milk-fat  as  follows,  with  the  percent^e  of  each 
of  the  fatty  acids: 


Pflmitic 40,51 

ll^Mk 10.  M 

Stauic 1.91 

UowMMrfe 1.04 

CKprok. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.        2.32 

C^mrUe O.  J3 

Capnc 0.J4 

Babcock  gives  the  following  substances  as 
constituting  the  ^roteids  of  milk:  Casein,  3.0 
per  cent;  albumin,  0.6  per  cent;  lactoglobulin, 
galactin  and  fibrin  (trace),  02  per  cent;  a  total 
of  3.8  per  cent  Likewise  the  mineral  matter  or 
ash  is  made  up  of  many  distinct  substances 
as  shown  by  Babcock: 

PatMBUOi  oxida O.ITS 
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Colostrum  is  the  milk  whidi  a  cow  produce* 
immediately  after  parturition.  It  is  quite  differ- 
ent in  appearance  and  composition  from  normal 
milk,  having  a  reddish  yellow  color  and  a  vis- 
cous, almost  riimy,  consistency.  Richmond  gives 
its  composition  as  follows:  Water,  71.69;  fat, 
3.37;  alnuntinoids :  casein,  4.83,  albumen,  15.85; 
sugar,  2.48;  and  ash,  1.78  per  cent  Colostrum 
acts  as  a  purgative  to  the  newW-bom  calf,  and 
should  not  be  used  for  human  food  under  four 
or  live  days  after  calving^  by  which  time  it 
becomes  normal  milk. 

Until  recent  years,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
composition  of  milk  could  be  decidedly  changed 
by  the  feed  which  the  cow  consumed,  but  later 
investigation  has  established  the  fact  that  the 
feed  has  but  slight  if  any,  influence  on  die 
relative  amounts  of  the  various  constituents. 
Certain  feeds,  however,  may  affect  the  quality 
of  the  milk  fat ;  for  example,  linseed  or  gluten 
meal  makes  an  oily,  soft  fat,  while  cotton  seed 
meal  and  wheat  bran  make  a  hard  fat  The 
fat  exists  in  milk  in  the  form  of  minute  globules 
which  are  held  in  ihrir  spherical  form  by  the 
surface  tension  of  the  liquid  fat  and  the  viscous 
TBturc  of  the-  miUc  serum.    Since  the  raltte  trf 


milk  is  largely  pn>portioiial  to  its  per  cent  of 
fat,  it  is  often  necessary  to  determine  its  fat 
content  This  ma^  be  done  by  chemical  analysis 
but  this  method  mvolvcs  considerable  time  and 
expense  and  the  method  generally  used  in  com- 
memat  wort  in  this  country  is  that  devised  by 
Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  known  as  die  'Babcock  Test*  for 
milk-fat  This  test  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  liberating  the  fat  globules  by  dissolving  the 
casein  with  strong  suTphuric  add  and  the  tm- 
araiion  of  the  fat  by  centrifugal  force  —  the 
fat  being  lighter  than  the  other  elements  in  the 
milk.  Briefly,  the  method  of  naking  the 
Babcock  Test  is  as  follows:  (1)  Secure  an 
accurate  sample  of  tlie  milk  to  be  tested: 
(2)  measure  out  17.6  cubic  centimeters,  ana 
place  it  in  the  test  bottle;  (3)  add  17J  cubk 
centimeters  of  sulphuric  add,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly by  rotating  die  test  botde;  (4)  place 
bottles  in  centrifuge. and  whirl  at  proper  speed 
for  five  minutes  [  (5)  add  hot  water  to  bottom 
of  neck  and  whirl  two  minutes;  (6)  add  hot 
water  to  bring  fat  up  to  graduated  scale  and 
whirl  one  minute:  (7)  place  test  bottles  in  water 
bath  at  13S°-I40''  F.  for  five  minutes;  (8)  read 
amount  of  fat  column,  induding  meniscus  bodi 
at  top  and  bottom  of  column. 

Milk  is  heavier  than  water,  the  average 
ipedtic  gravity  of  normal  milk  bnng^l.032,  with 
variations  between  1.029  and  1.035.  The  s^edjic 
gravity  of  milk  may  be  determined  by  an  mstm- 
ment  called  a  'lactometer.*  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Babcock  Test,  the  lactometer 
reading  makes  it  possible  to  determine  both  the 
total  solids  and  die  solids-not-fat  in  any  given 
sample  of  milk.  There  are  a  number  of  formula 


}iL  +  2F  +  .I4--S.n.F. 
in  which  L  standi  for  the  lactometer  reading 
and  P  for  die  per  eent  of  fat    The  total  solids 
tnay  be  obtained  by  adding  the  solid»-iiot-fat 
to  the  fat  reading. 

Milk  Is  a  delicate  substance  and  verr  sus- 
ceptible to  undesirable  flavors  and  odon.  These 
may  be  either  of  two  types:  (a)  those  which 
are  absorbed  from  feed  eaten  1^  the  oow  or 
from  outside  sources,  or  (b)  those  resulting 
from  the  action  of  microorganians,  espedaltjr 
bacteria,  in  the  milk  itself.  If  it  is  exposed  to 
strong  odors,  such  as  foul  stable  air,  caUwM, 

fasolme,  etc.,  they  will  be  absorbed  very  quiddy. 
f  placed  in  an  ice-chest  widi  sudi  foods  as 
pineapple  or  strawberries,  it  will  be  qniddy 
tainted  and  have  a  disagreeable  flavor.  Dis- 
agreeable as  these  absorbed  troubles  may  some- 
times be,  they  are  not  so  serious  as  those  result- 
mg  from  the  growth  of  bacteria.  The  former 
decrease  after  removal  from  the  source  of  con- 
taminatioR,  while  those  resulting  from  bacterial 
action  continne  to  increase  in  Intensity  as  the 
milk  grows  older.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
milk  should  reach  the  consumer  in  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  condition  in  which  it  leaves  llie 
udder  of  the  healthy  cow.  This  means  that 
much  care  must  be  exerdsed  in  its  production 
and  handling  to  prevent  contamination.  Bac- 
teria gets  into  milk  diiefly  from  the  following 
sources :  the  interior  of  the  cow's  udder,  the 
milk  utensils,  the  surface  of  the  cow's  body, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  stable  and  milk  hous^ 
and  the  hands  and  dotbbg  of  the  mUkcr.    If 
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the  ndderu  free  ffDm  diac3tM,.tt,u  Ml  a  Krioiu 
source  of  contaminauoii,  sioce  iu  gena  content 
rarely  exceeds  a  few  hundred  per  cubic  cent]- 
metre.  If,  however,  the.  udtkr  is  ditcued,  it 
may  be. a  very  serious  source  of  iniectton.  To 
secure  milk  with  a  low  bacteria  content  thoae 
parts  of  the  cow's  body  araund  the  uddcr 
should  be  as  dean  u  possible  at  iniUnne  tinw. 
The  stable  air  shoidd  be  free  from  dust,  the 
milker's  hands  should  be .  clean,  and  be  should 
wear  a  dean  Buit  In  many  cases  the  uieuils 
are  the  worst  source  of  trouble,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  these  arc  prop- 
erly cooatructed  and  thoiougbly  wa^ed  and 
well  sterilized  either  with  boiling  water  or  atevn. 
As  soon  as  produced,  milk  should  be  cooled 
to  a  tcmperatuie  which  will  prevent  the  ra^d 
development  of  the  bacteria  in  it.  Bacteria 
grow  very  rapidly  at  temperatures  above  70°  F, 
but  more  ana  more  slowly  as  the  temperature 
U  reduced  below  that  pomt;  at  50°  or  below, 
growth  b  relatively  alow,  hence  for  best  results 
milk  should  be  hdd  at  these  low  temperatures. 
During  recent  years,  the  'pasteurbation*  of 
milk  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  bacteria 
content  and  destroying  any  disease  germs  which 
may  be  present  has  become  a  common  [iractice. 
Pasteurization  consists  of  heating  the  milk  to  a 
temperature  sufiident  to  kill  all  pathogeiuc 
organisms  and  a  large  percentage  of  Uie  other 
forms,  and  then  immediate  cooling  to  prevent 
the  rapid  growth  of  those  that  remain.  A  tem- 
perature of  145°  F.  maintained  for  3D  minutes 
IS  bdieved  to  be  luffident  to  destroy  all  disease 


.  The  average  per  capita  ct»uumption  of  milk 
is  about  one-half  pint  per  day.  Large  quantitieB, 
therefore,  are  r«|uirKl  to  supply  the  tteedt  of 
\he  large  dties.  New  York  d^y  alone  consuming 
about  2,000,000  quarts  daily.  The  problem  of 
getting  this  vast  amoimt  of  milk  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  dty  la  a  serious  one  for,  as  the 
cities  have  increased  in  size,  it  has  been  necesi- 
sary  to  ^  farther  away  for  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  milk.  At  present,  New  York  dty  obtains 
part  of  its  milk  supply  from  farms  300  to  400 
miles  3kV/ay,  which  means  railroad  transportation 
of  10  to  12  hours,  after  which  it  must  be  taken 
to  the  dty  plant,  pasteurize<L  cooled  and  bottM 
before  reaay  for  delivery.  As  a  result  this  milk 
is  frequently  24  to  36  hours  old  when  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  Because  of  the  great  raeidi^ 
with  which  bacteria  grow,  the  injection  of  this 
long  period  of  time  between  production  and 
cDiuumption  has  greatly  increased  the  problem 
o(  a  satisfactory  dty  milk  supply  and  has 
charwed  many  of  the  methods  of  production 
and  handling  on  the  farm,  during  tran^ortation 
and  in  the  city. 

Gndea  or  Clnwea  of  Milk.^ — The  present 
tendeni^  is  toward  the  division  of  milk  and 
cream  mto  grades,  primarily  upon  its  sanitarv 
quality.  The  grades  established  in  New  York 
dty  will  illustrate  the  general  divisions  into 
»*idi  market  milk  is  placed:  (1)  Grade  *A*  — 
For  infants  and  children.  Raw;  Cows  tuber- 
culin tested  and  freefromnll  diseases;  bacteria 
not  more  than  XflOCI  for  milk  and  150,000  for 
cream  when  delivered  to  the  consumer  or  at 
any  time  prior  to  such  delivery!  employees  free 
from  all  communicable  diseases  or  disease 
gemu;  delivered  to  consumer  within  36  hours 
after  production.  Pasteurized;  Cows  healthy, 
u  determined  by  physical  ejcaipJiBtion  at  leaft 


/mco  ^aoh  year;  bacttria  content  n»t  to  exceed 
iJOOjOOO:  before  pasteiirization  and  not  more  than 
JXOOO  for  milk  and  150,000  for  cream  wh«n 
delivered  to  consumer  or  at  any  time  after 
pasteurization;  employees  free  from  communi- 
cable <&seBse  or  diMBse  gcnns;  delivered  to 
consumer  within  36  bcmrt  after  pasteurization ; 
.(2>  Grade  'B>  — For  adnlts  (pastenrized). 
Cows  in  jgood  health  as  delennined  by  phyeical 
examination  at  least  once  each  year ;  must  not 
contain  more  than  1,500,000  bacteria  before 
pasteuriration  and  not  more  than  100,000  for 
milk  and  500,000  for  cream  when  ddivered  to 
consumer  or  at  any  time  after  pasteurization; 
employees  free  from  communicable  disease  or 
disease  germs;  milk  delivered  to  consumer 
within  48  hours  after  pasteurization,  and  cream 
■within  72  hours;  (3)  Grade  'C— For  cooking 
And  manufacturing  purposes.  Milk  or  cream 
not  conforming  to  all  tne  requirements  of'  the 
subdivisions  of  Grade  A  or  Grade  B,  and 
f^ch  has  been  pasteurized,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  He^th,  or  boiled 
ivT  at  least  two  minutes.  This  milk  must  come 
from  healthy  cows,  as  determined  by  physical 
examination  at  least  once  each  year;  oocteria 
content  must  not  be  excessive ;  milk  delivered 
to  consumers  in  cans  only,  within  46'hoin's  and 
cr^m  within  72  hours  after  paateurizatioU. 
Same  rcquirenients  as  to .  health  of  eraplovees 
89  for  Grades  A  and  B.  In  addition  to  these 
requirements  certain  other  regulations  must  be 
observed  for  each  grade.  In  die  case  of  eadi 
of  these  grades,  the  container  must  bear  a  dis- 
tinct label,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
indicating  the  grade  and  n6  other  statement  or 
designating  mark 

Certified  nulk  is  nailk  produced  mder  the 
st^rviskin  and  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
tuenta  of  a  medical  milk  commiseion  aMointed 
by  the  local  county  medical  aodety.  Tlus  ndlk 
must  confonu  with  vary  rigid  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  commission,  which  insures  this 
grade  of  milk  being  of  a  very  high  standard  of 
composition  and  satutaiy  excelleiKe. 

Bnttcr.— Butter  is  the  fat  of  milk  whicii 
has  been  sepmrated  from  most  of  the  other  coii>- 
Btituents  by  the  process  of  churning.  In  modi- 
em  dairy  practice  the  cream  is  removed  from 
the  milk  by  centrifugal  force,  bjr  means  of  the 
cream  separator,  this  being  possible  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  fat  globules  are  lighter  than 
the  other  cooslituBnts  of  the  milk  aoid  are 
thrown  out  as  the  milk  passes  throtigli  the 
rapidly  revolving  bowl  of  the  separator. 

Btilletin  149  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultnre  gives  the  following  com* 
position  for  butter: 
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DAISY  I>KODUCTS 


Vamtioos  in  the  compoaitian  of  indivldtul 
lots  of  batter  are  frequently  much  Kreater  than 
thOH  indicated  by  these  averages.  This  b  shown 
by  the  foUowing: 
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There  are  two  common  types  of  butter, 
known  as  tweet  cream  and  sour  creun  butter. 
The  sweet  cream  butter  is  made  from  cream  in 
which  tactic  acid  has  not  been  allowed  to  de- 
vdofx  It  has  a  mild  flavor  which  is  desired  by 
many  persons,  and  may  be  made  from  either 
raw  or  pasteuriaed  cream.  Sour  cream  bntter 
is  made  fioni  cream  in  which  lactic  add  has 
bem  allowed  to  develop,  resuldnK  in  a  product 
with  a  more  highly  pronounced  flavor.  This  is 
the  standard  type  □!  batter  in  America  and  in 
most  countries  of  Europe.  The  production  of 
good  butter  of  uniform  qualitr  and  high  flavor 
requiret  (he  use  of  cream  which  has  been  pro> 
duced  and  handled  with  care,  cleanliness  being 
B  first  essential  in  the  making  of  good  butter. 
After  the  clean,  sweet  cream  is  obtained,  the 
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of  bacteria  commonly  known  as  the  lactic  add 
bacteria  (.Bact.  lactisacidi),  which  work  on  the 
Aiilk-sugar,  chan^ng  it  into  lactic  acid.  It  is 
during  this  ripemog  process  that  the  character* 
istic  flavors  and  odors  of  the  butter  are  de> 
velopcd,  the  final  flavor  depending  upon  the 
kinds  of  bacteria  which  take  part  in  the  ripen* 
jng' and  the  d^ree  to  which'die  fenvmtation 
is  allowed  to  developL  The  finest  qualities  of 
Ibe  butter  may  be  lost  by  the  oitcr-ripening  of 
the  cream.  Cream  may  be  ripened  by  the  action 
of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  normally  occur rhig 
in  it  or  the  process  ma^  be  hastened  by  the  use 
oi  a  'starter,*  whidi  is  a  pure  culture  of  the 
lactic  bacteria  grown  in  skimmilk  or  battermilk. 
In  many  factories  the  cream  is  pastcnrited 
before  the  starter  is  added,  thus  destn^ing  most 
of  the  miscellaneous  bacteria  in  the  cream  and 
making  it  possible  to  more  completely  control 
die  nature  of  the  ripening  process.  The  pur- 
pose of  churning  is  to  remove  the  butter-fat 
from  the  milk  serum  and  bring  the  fat  ^obules 
into  compact  form.  This  is  done  by  placing  the 
cream  in  a  chum  of  such  form  that  when  it  is 
revolved  skiwly  the  cream  is  thorou^y 
agitated,  thus  bringing  the  minute  fat  globules 
in  contact  with  each  other  and  causing  them  to 
adhere  as  a  result  of  the  concussion.  The  ease 
with  which  cream  will  chum  is  influeneed  by 
many  factors,  but  chiefly  by  the  richness  of  the 
cream,  the  temperature  and  the  speed  of  the 
chum.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  fat  glob- 
ules have  coalesced  to  form  visible  granules, 
the  butter  has  *come.*  The  diuminK  process 
may  be  controlled  to  give  granules  of  any  de- 
sired 5i«.    After  die  ^smlBg  fau  hntt  com- 


pleted, the  buttermilk  is  drawn  off  and  the 
butter  waited  with  cold  water  to  insun  the 
further  removal  of  the  buttermilk  and  to  firm 
or  harden  the  butter-fat,  so  it  can  be  more 
easily  handled  The  warii  water  is  then  re- 
moved, the  desired  amount  of  salt  added  and 
die  butter  worked  enough  to  give  an  even  dis- 
tribution and  thoroR^  incorfiontion  of  die 
salt  It  is  now  ready  to  be  pecked  in  tubs  or 
made  into  prints,  depending  upon  the  market  to 
which  it  is  to  be  sent  The  batter  maricets 
recognize  certain  fairly  defitute  grades  known 
as  extras,  firsts,  seconds  and  thirds. 

DEFiKmoN  OF  Grades. —  Extras  shall  be  a 
standard  grdde  of  average  fancy  quality  in  the 
season  when  offered  under  tlie  various  dassi- 
fications.  Ninety  per  cent  shall  conform  to  the 
following  standard;  the  balance  shall  not  grade 
below  Firsts : 

Flatfor:  Must  be  sweet,  fresh  and  dean  for 
die  season  when  offered  if  creamery,  or  sweet, 
fresh  and  reasonably  dean  if  renovated  or 
ladles.  Body:  Must  be  firm  and  uniform. 
Color:  Not  hishcr  than  natural  grass,  nor 
lighter  than  light  straw,  but  shotud  not  be 
streaked  or  mottled.  Sail:  Medium  salted. 
Package:     Sound,  good,  uniform  and  dean. 

Firsts  shall  be  a  grade  nent  below  Extras 
and  must  be  good  butter  for  the  season  when 
made  and  offered,  under  the  various  dassifica- 
Hons.  Ninety  per  cent  shall  conform  to  the 
following  standard;  the  balance  shall  not  grade 
below  Seconds : 

Flavor:  Must  be  reasonably  sweet,  reason- 
ablv  dean  and  fresh  if  creamery  or  renovated, 
and  reasonably  sweet  if  ladles,  pody:  Must  be 
firm  and  fairly  uniform.  Color:  Reasonably 
uniform,  neither  very  high  nor  very  light.  Salt: 
May  be  reasonably  hi^  light  or  mediuiR. 
Package:    Sound,  good,  uniform  and  dean. 

Seconds  shall  be  a  grade  next  below  Firsts. 

Ftmnr:  Must  be  reasonaUy  good.  Body: 
If  creamery,  must  be  solid  boring.  If  ladles  or 
renovated,  must  be  90  per  cent  solid  boring. 
Color:  Fairly  uniform,  but  msiy  be  mottled. 
Salt:  May  be  high,  medium  or  )ij;ht  Package: 
Good  and  uniform. 

Thirds  shall  be  a  gr«de  bdow  Seconds  and 
may  consist  of  promiscuous  lots. 

Flavor:  May  be  off  flavored  and  strong  on 
tops  and  sides  Body:  Not  required  to  draw  a 
full  trier.  Color:  May  be  irregular  or  mottled. 
Salt:  High.  light  or  irregular.  Package:  Any 
kind  of  package  mentioned  at  time  of  sale. 

In  grading  an^  given  lot  of  butter,  if  is 
scored  on  the  basis  of  the  following  numerical 

BuTTEt  ScoBB  Cam> 


Process  or  renovated  butter  ta  made  from 
butter  of  vei7  poor  qualit)^  by  subjecting  it  to 
certain  methods  of  cleaning  and  clanfying. 
The  butter-fat  is  melted  and  dcaned  by  wash- 
ing, aeratiuK  and  other  processes.  This  clari- 
fied butter  fat  has  very  little  taste  or  odor  and 
must  he  reconstituted  to  make  it  resemble  genu- 
ine butter.    For  this  purpose  it  may  be  mUcd 
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wltk  natfc,  sMmmilk; '  bumirmilk  or  tream  ftiid 
recbnnied  and  ■worked  to  get  tht  desired  tent- 
ture  and  flavor.  In  19)6  there  were  23  factoHes 
operating'  under  Federal  licenses.  These  platits 
produced  27,542,015  pounds  of  renovaVtd  butter 
dtu-ing  the  vear,  of  which  63S/)38  poirnds  were 
exported. 

Cheese, — Cheese  Is  a  prodstt  made  from 
milk  by  the  coagulation  of  the  casein'  and  the 
eScpuUlon  of  a  pottiaa  of  the  mtristure.'  The 
(Glided  cheese  conlains  most  of  the  milk-l6L 
the  casein  and  a  part  of  the  milk-sugar  and 
salts.  In  the  process  of  maldng,  a.  small  per 
cent  of  the  fat,  most  of  the  albumin  and  milk- 
sugar  and  a  small  part  of  *e  mineral  matter 
ar«  wasbed  out  with  the- larger  part  of  the 
orrginal  wafer,  in  the  form  of  whey.  The  chief 
purpose  of  malctng  cheese  is  to  bring  Bie  nutri- 
ents of  the  milklnto  a  concentrated  fotm  so 
they  win  keep  longer  and  develop  the  special 
flavors  characterisUC  of  tht  different  type*  0^ 
dieeses.  A  great  variety  of  cheeses  are  found 
on  the  markets  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
the  variety  being  much  girater  m  Europe  than 
here,  although  the  number  is  increasing  hei*. 
The  Department  of  Agricuhure  gives  a  list  of 
more  than  100  kinds  of  cheese,  with  the  methods 
of  making  and  chemical  composition  of  each. 
Qieeses  maybe  divided  into  two  general  ^oups. 
based  on  the  method  used  for  coagtrfatmg  the 
casein,  these  are  fee  "acid-curd"  cheeses  and 
the  "t^nnet-curd*  cheeses.  In  the  first  group 
the  casein  is  coagulated  by  tiie  formation  of 
lactic  acid  in  fee  miUd  This  ntayroitrtt  fmrn 
fee  growth  of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  normal  to 
fee  milk  or  by  the  addition  of  a  "Uarter.'  The 
cheeses  in  feis  groOp  are  Ktllc  more  thtwi  fresh, 
sour  curtl  and  are  eaten  fresh  wifeout  any 
ripening  process.  There  arc  but  few  vai4etits. 
In  the  second  grcnp  the  coagulation  is  caused 
by  fee  Action  of  rennet,  which  is  added  to  the 
Btnlk  while  it  is  fresh  and  has  taut  little  add. 
This  group  contains  fee  varieties  wfaic^  arc  of 
grokteit  commercial  value.    At  one  end  of  this 


these  extremes'  there  .are  mai^  kinds  which 
blend  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  dcgrtas. 
fee  chief  diSerences  being  dae  to  fee  degree  Ot 
moistnre  they  contain  and  the  natnt«  of  ilhe 
micro-organisms  causing  the  ripening  processes. 
The  most  important  of  fee  cheeses  i»  the  one 
known  as  the  American  or  Cheddar  chMse. 
Its  composition  depends  upon  the  quatity  of  the 
milk  and  fee  method  of  making.  Sictended 
Itndies  by  the  New  Yoric  Expennrcnt  Station 
show  the  following  composition  for  Cheddar 
cheese  made  from  nortoal  milk: 
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The  yield  of  cheese  from  nulk  is  directjy 
influeoced  by  fee  per  oent  of  fat  il 
This  is  show  by  tbc-follvviiig  table : 
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■It  wilt  he  seen  that  fee  yield  of  cheese  in- 
creases wi^h'fee  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk, 
the  increase,  !however,  bein^  not  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  m  fat  because  the 
casein  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  fee  fai. 
The  quality'of  fee  cheese  which  c —  ^~  — ■*" 


the  first  essential  for  successful  cheese  malcing, 
and  great  care  should  be  used  not  to  take  in 
milk  having  hlg^  acidity  or  bad  flavors  Or 
odors  or'  showing  visible  dirt.  Any  of  these 
conditions  indicate  fee  preserice  of  certain 
types  of  baCterfe  wfaid)  will  injure  the  quality 
of  fee  finished  product.  After  milk  of  ^ood 
qpaiity  has  been  obtained,  fee  first  step  ts  to 
develop  fee  ;rr>per  degree  of  acidity.  This  may 
be  done  by  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  at  a 
temperature  favorable  to  fee  growfe  oflhe 
lactic  acid  bacteria,  or  the  process  may  be 
hastened  br  using  an  artificial  starter,  as  in  fee 
making  of  butter.  As '  soon  as  fee  desired 
degree  of  actdtty  has  developed,  fee  ivnnct 
abonld'be  added.  The  amount  to  be  used,  as 
givta  bf  Poblow,  depends  on  (1)  fee  stfcngfe 
of  the  extract;  (2)  the  temperatui*  of  the  milk; 
(3)  the  acidity  of  fee  milk;  (4)  fee  compo^- 
tion  of  fee  milk;  .(5)  fee  kind  of  cheese  to  be 
made,  and  (6)  the  temperatirre'  of  curing.  In 
general,  an  amount  sufficient  to  coagulate  the 
milk  fit  for  cutting  in  25  to  35  minutes  should 
be  used ;  generally  from  2%  to  4  .ounces  for 
1,000  pounds  of  milk  will,  suffice. 

When  fee  milk  is  well  coagulated,  small 
wire  knives  designed  for  the  purpose  are  -used 
to  cut  it  into  small  cubes  to  allow  fee  whey  to 
escape.  It  is  important  feat  the  expulsion  of 
fee  whey  and'the  firming  of  the  curd  sboifld  l^e 
carefully  controlled,  which  is  done  by  Stirring 
the  curd  and  by  the  applicatiort  of  heat  ,  When 
fee  Utile  cubes  of  curd  have  contracted  to 
slighfly  less  than  one-half  feeir  original  size 
and  ire  fitm  and  riibber-Iike,  fee  whey  is 
drawn  off  from  fee  vat.  As  soon  as  the  whqr 
is  sufficiently  removed  fee  cutd  is  piled  along 
either   side   of   the   vat   and   allowed   to   drain 


thoroughly:  after  it  is  well  matted  it  is  cut  into 
strips  which  may  be  piled  to  any  desired  depfe 
to  hasten  the  fuilher  removal  of  the  whey. 
TTiis  cheddaring  orocess  is  continued  rill  fee 
curd  shows  the  derfrcd  texture  and  the  wh«y 
coming  from  the  curdi  has  the  required  degree 
of  aciSfy.  The  curd  is  now  •milled"  by  running 
it  Arough  a  machine  which  cuts  it  into  smafl, 
even  sized  pieces  in  order  lo  further  assist  in  fee 
escape  of  the  whey  and  make  the  salting  process 
easier.  The  curd  is  then  spread  over  the  Wtom 
of  the  vat^  the  salt  sprinkled  over  the  surface  aud 
the-eord-19  stirred  to  insure  the  even  distribution 
of  the  salt  to  fee  surface  ofeach^pMce.    The 
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removal  of  wh^  aaa  the  control  of  add  de- 
velopmenL  It  ts  now  ready  to  be  put  into 
'  proper  form  for  marketing  by  placing  tite  loose 
pieces  of  c4ird  In  metal  noops  and  subjecting 
to  jufGdent  pressure  to  cause  tfae  pieces  of  curd 
to  adhere  to  each  other  lirraly.  American  Ched- 
dar cheese  is  placed  upon  the  market  in  a  num- 
ber of  forms  or  styles  as  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table:* 

A|>proiiiiimte  ApfmttinULt* 
Nuna  Shkpa  (in  inight 

India.  Lta. 

QwdduorBvort  CiriiBdiical..  14-15  tiO-70 

flatiortwiiN '  14-lS  30-iS 

Boinc-tnde '  ll-la  10-35 

"-—  -  "  ll-IJ  » 

'-»  8-11 

S  11 

*-S  l-I 

Viriom  O-t  In.  thick) 

lOilQlM        10  (BWhKl 
in>k>ckior 

Cheese  of  the  Cheddar  type  requires  consid- 
erable tine  for  the  development  of  the  charac- 
teristic flavor.  When  first  made  the  texture 
is  tou^  and  rubbery,  and  there  is  little  cheese 
flavor  or  aroma,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  chemical  and  biologital  chaiiges  taka 
place  which  gjve  the  cheese  a  soft,  smooth  tex- 
ture and  its  characteristic  aroma  and  flavor. 
Not  all  the  changes  occuning  during  this 
ripening  process  are  welt  understood,  but  it  is 
known  that  they  are  largely  the  result  of  bac- 
terial action  and  that  the  Bacl.  lactit  acidi  and 
B.  bnigarieui  types  are  important  agents.  This 
kind  of  cheese  is  commonly  eaten  at  from  three 
months  to  one  year  of  ^e,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  flavor  desired  by  tlie  consumer. 
The  following  score  card  shows  the  method  of 
judging  the  quality  of  this  type  of  cheese: 

Cheese  Scou'Cabd 


flavor.  Certain  other  species  pnbaUy  ptay  a 
minor  part  in  the  ripening  process.  SuU  u- 
other  group  contains  the  Cottage,  Cream,  Neuf- 
chatel  and  others.  These  are  soft  cheeses 
which  undergo  no  special  ^pe  of  ripening,  bgt 
d^nd  chicf^*  upon  the  amount  of  cream  con- 
tained for  their  richness  and  flavor. 

Ice   Cream, — The    manufacture    and    con- 
sumption of  ice  croams  has  Increased  rapidly  in 


_  real  food  value  is  recognized  and  it 

is  an  article  of  year  round  consumption.  The 
term  *ice  cream,'  as  at  present  used,  includes 
a  great  variety  of  products,  the  chief  character- 
istic of  which  is  dial  they  are  eaten  in  a  froien 
condition.  Uost  of  these  are  made  from  milk 
or  cream  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  some 
flavoring  material,  frequently  a  small  amount 
of  'filler"  being  used.  These  prodiKts  vary 
widel;^  in  the  per  cent  of  butter-fat  and  the 
flavoring  materials  used.  The  dassification  for 
this  class  «f  dairy  products  given  by  the  Iowa 
Ex^riment  Station  (Iowa  Bulletin  123)  is: 
Plain  ice  creams,  nut  ice  creamy  fruit  ice 
creams,  bisque  ice  creams,  parfaita,  mousses, 
puddings,  aufaits,  lactos,  ices,  induding  sher^ 
Mts  and  punches. 

The  following  score  card  for  jndsing  ice 
cream  has  been  prepared  by  the  Wiaconun 
Experiment  Station :  Flavor,  40;  body  and 
texture,  20;  bacteria,  20;  fa^  10;  appearance 
and  color,  5;  package,  5. 

PannantMi  Hflfc  I>rinks,^Widiin  recent 
years  several  forms  of  milk  drinks  which  have 
undergone  a  lactic  add  fermentation  have  come 
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These  y  

in  food  nutrients  since  they  are  made  from 
some  form  of  milk,  but  they  are  chiefly  valu- 
able as  an  aid  (o  digestion  and  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  forms  of  intestinal  disorders.  They 
are  foimd  on  the  mailcet  under  a  variety  of 
trade  names  snch  as  kefir,  kumiss,  bactliac, 
aoolak,  matioon,  yogurt,  leben,  etc  All  these 
products  are  the  result  of  cbanges  caused  by 
the  action  of  certain  ^pes  of  micn>-organisa>s. 
In  soibe  o£  them,  as  in  cotunon  bntteknilk,  the 
fermentation  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
— .  ,  ,  ,  common  lactic  add  bactena  {Bael.  iaetit  acidi) 
_    There  are  several  groups  of  cheeses  of  dis-  -"  ■■  .... 

tinct  characteristics  resulting  from  the  nature 

nf  itie  micro-organisms  which  cause  the  ripe- 


uig.  One  of  these  groups  contains  the  Roque- 
fort, Gorgonzola  and  Stilton  in  which  a  species 
of  Penicillium  mold  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  ripening  and  devebpment  of  the  charac- 
teristic flavor.  In  these  chees^  the  mold  grows 
all  through  the  interior  and  produces  a  rather 
strong,  pungent  flavor.  Another  type  is  repre- 
.senled  by  the  Camembtrt,  originating  in  France, 
•— -  — y  made  also  in  this  country.    This  is  a 


bacteria.  A  spedes  of  Ptniciihtm  grows  upon 
the  surface,  produdng  enzymes  which  work 
into  the  curd,  changing  it  to  a  soft  creamy, 
semi-fluid  texture.  At  the  same  time,  Oidiutn 
lactis  develops  on  the  surface  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  lactic  bacteria  growing  inside 
uie  cheese,  is  largely  responsible  for  Uie  final 


I  formed.  This  type  of  buttermilk  may  result 
m3  a  by-i>roduct  of  the  ordinary  process  of  bul- 
ter-m^ng  or  it  may  be  made  artificially  by 
inoculating  milk  with  a  'starter*  -of  lactic  acid 
bacteria.  After  the  milk  is  coagulated,  it  is 
churned  to  give  it  a  smooth  creamy  consistent, 
then  held  at  a  low  temperature  to  prevent 
further  bacterial  growth  or  deterioration  tn 
flavor.  Uost  of  the  commerdal  fermented 
tnilks  are  made  with  cultures  of  Baeiilus  httl- 
(/aricut,  a  type  of  lactic  add  organism  originally 
introduced  from  Bulgaria,  but  which  has  re- 
cently been  found  to  be  common  in  milk  in  this 
country.  A  culture  of  B.  bulgaricus  is  added 
to  either  skimmed  or  partly  skimmed  milk  from 
which  the  miscellaneous  flora  present  in  the  raw 
milk  has  first  been  eliminated  by  pasteurixatioii. 
In  this  way,  a  more  tmiform  product  of  bia^ 
quality  can  be  secured.  After  standing  at  the 
proper  temperature  ontil  coagulated,  tibe  milk 
ts  cnumed  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  tmoodi, 
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cnatay  textwe  and  Uxn  bottled  sm4  ke^  ootd  of  the  dlflervnt  Idixb  •!  condetucd  vIIIe  as 

vntil  needed   for  use.     The  B.    Mganeiu  Is  follows:                                                            -  - 

TSSiS;  a*U  1."  "."S-'S;  rSIIS  composition  0FC0»0.N.KD  «IUC 

cem  b^g  not  uncommon.    It  also  gives  a  flavor  ™^™*^"^iit 

which  is  preferred  by  many  persons.    Anether  &udl*         WaUr      Fte      tugtr    PioMa  '    Ajh 

type  of  product  is  represented  by  the  Icumisi  i                       4541     10,3]     ii  9s     10  m      ai07 

and  kefir  in  which  there  is  an  alcoholic  as  well     1 lU.M     iI.M     11.04      9,w      i.u 

as    a   lactic    fermentation,    the    former    being     ^ ^•'''     '*'■'*     "-*      '•*'      '■" 

caused  by  the  action  of  certain  species  of  yeasts,  tw^emna 

which  m^develoi)  1  or  more  per  cent  of  alco-  (U«i.  f™  whoto  mOk) 

hoi.    Carbonic    aad    e*s    >s    also    developed,  j^jj^,    q^^^  - 

causing     these     products     to     be     decidedly  gaiqu       wmb    fu     b«v    nigai  Piouia     jUi 

effervescent.  1 m.m    11. 2<    13.97    3i.ji     s.m     i.u 

CondvMd  Mftfc. —  Some   of  the  difficult     1 z«->o   io-m   u.m   m.su     9.55     i.w 

problems  in  handUng  market  milk  are  due  io     ' "■'    '"■*"    ""    "*'    ""     ^■** 

the  £acts;  first,  that  it  is  bullqr  and,  thcMfore,  (M.d.  fa™  rtim^ik) 

expensive   to  handle  and '  transport ;    secood,  ^^^   q^^^ 

luider  normal  conditions  its  life  is   not  more  auNVts       Water      fat    anau    wcu  Pntaia     iA 

than  two  or  three  days;  and,  third,  its  protbtc     t 19.05     1.2B    14.91    40.07    10.6I     i.M 

tion  is  not  constant  throughout  the  year,  result-     ] J|J|     g  **    JJJJ    "J*    JJ  J|     ^w 

ing  in  periods  of  shortage  and  surplus.     To       

overcome   these  difficulties   large  junounts   of  Considerable  qiuntities  of  both  the  swect- 

mitk  are  now  being  condensed.    This  method  ened  and  imsweeteoed  condensed  milk  are  used 

was  first  used  in  America  by  Gail  Borden  in  for  household  purposes,  especially  in  hot  di- 

1856,  his  first  pbnt  being  in  Connecticut    At  mates    wiwre    Iresh    milk    cannot   be    epsily 

first   the  industiy  B«w  very   slowW,   but  in  secured.    Large  amounts  are  used  in  the  arnw 

recent  years   its   development  has   been  very  and  navy  and  for  ocean  voyages.    That  which 

rapid  and  it  now  represents  one  of  the  Im-  is  put  up  in  bulk  is  used  for  manufacturing 

portant  branches  of   the  dair^  industnr.     In  purposes,  chiefly  by  bakers,  canciy  and  ice  cream 

1914  the  output  of  condensed  miDc  in  the  United  msdcers. 

States  amounted  to  875,507,438  pounds,  with  a  Powdtred  MUk. — Powdered  milk  is  made 

money  value  of  $58,870,609.    In  general  Acre  by  the  more  complete  removal  of  moisture  than 

are  two  kinds  of  condensed  milk  known  as  in  the  case  of  condensed  milk.     The  objects 

sweetened  and  unsweetened.    The  first  is  made  sought  by  this  process  are  similar  to  those  for 

by  condensing  about  2^  to  3  parts  of  milk  to  which  condensed  milk  is  made;  namely^  reduc- 

one  part  of  finished  product  and  the  addition  of  (ion  in  volume  and  cost  of  transportation  and 

about  40  per  cent  of  cane  sugar.    In  the  second  an  ilKrease  in  keeping  quality.    Two  distinctly 

2  to  2yi  parts  of  milk  are  condensed  to  one  different  methods  are  in  use  for  making  pow- 

part  and  no  sugar  Is  added    The  removal  of  dered  milk.    In  one  the  partly  condensed  miik 

water  is  accomplished  by  heatit^  the  milk  in  is  dried  on  the  surface  of  a  heated  revolving 

partial  vacuiuiL  the  milk  usually  being  heated  to  drum,  and  in  the  other  it  is  spri^ed  or  atomizqd 

160"  F.  or  higher  in  an  open  tank  before  being  into  a  current  of  heated  air.     In  the  form«r 

run  into  the  vacuum  pan.     In  the  sweeten^  method  the  dried  milk  is  scraped  from  the  sur- 

product  the  sugar  is  added  to  the  milk  in  tms  face  of  the  drum  bv  means  of  knives,  then 

open  heating  tank.    The  condensing  is  usually  ground  into  Aottr.     In  the  latter  method  the 

done  under  a  pressure  of  about  2S^incbes  ami  moisture  escapes  as  the  minute  particles  of  milk 

at   a   temperature  of    130°   to   160*    F.     This  fall    throu^    the   hot    air.   and    the    finished 

makes  it  possible  to  remove  the  water  rapidly  .product  c^leeti   on   the  floor  of   the  drying 

without  imparting  very  much  coiJced  flavor  to  chamber  in  the   form  of  a  very  fine  powd«r. 

the  finished  .product.    When  it  has  reached  the  Powdered  milk  is  made  from  mitk  with  differ- 

desired  degree  of  concentration  it  is  removed  ent  percentages'  of  fat  and  also  from  sldm- 

from  die  vacuum  pan  and  run  Into  sutable  milk. 

containers    for    marketing.  _     That    -which    Is  Powdered  milk  is  not  entirely  sterile,  but 

designed  for  household  use  is  put  into  hermetl-  tdnce  it  normally  contains  n6t  more  than  3  to  5 

cally  sealed  tin  cans,  while  for  the  wholesale  per  cent  of  moisture  bacteria  cannot  grow  in  it. 

trade  milk  cans  or  barrels  mav  be  used    While  If  properly  protected  a^nst  mMSture  it  will 

the  sweetened  condensed  mile  is  not  sterile  it  keep  for  a  long  time.     Its  chief  uses  are  for 

wilt  ken  for  considerable  lengths  of  time  be-  cooking  and  for  the  making  of  candies  atid 

caose  of  ibe  inhitating  effect  of  the  tuefa  con-  ice  cream,  for  vrfiich  ptrrpose  its  null  bulk  and 

ccntratieR  of  the  milk  solids  and  the  added  cane  'exoellent   keeping   qua&tjr  lAake   it   espedaHy 

sugar  npon   the   ^owth   of   the    few  micrtt-  valuid^le.    By  the  miKorporatioR  of  the  proper 

organisms  it  contmns.    The  unsweetened  prod-  amount  of  water  powderad  miUt  may  be  made 

set  is  sterilized  after  die  cans  are  sealed  by  to  resemble  normal  frcih  milk.          '    ' 

treatment  in  a  steam  sterilticr,  where  it  is  am-  Halted  Hllk. —  Is  niade  from  whole  ouBc 

jected    to    pressure    and   a    temperature    wdl  and  the  liquid  obtained  from  a  mash  of  groond 

above  the  boiKng  pMnt  for  from  one  to  two  barley,  malt  and  wheat  flour.     Small  amounts 

hours.    After  being  taken  from  the  steriliser  the  of    sodium    ehloride,    sodium    bicarbonate    or 

cans   are  placed   in  a  mechanical  device  and  potassium   bicarbonate    ma^    be    added.     This 

shaken  violently,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  'product  is  then  dried  until  it  contains  not  more 

np    any   particles    of    curd    which    may    have  than  3^   per  cent  of  moisture     its  fcedpiiw 

formed  and  to  sive  the  mltk  a  smooth  crtaaty  'properties  are  similar  to  those  «f  powdered 

consistency.     Richmond  gtns  the  compoiidata  -.miUc    Halted  mitk.  is  Iprgely'used  isi  the  arti- 
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6ati  iecdiag  of  infaiit&    See  Famk  Uanage- 

UENT. 

William  A.  Stockimo, 
Professor  of  Dairy  Bacteriology,  New  York 
Slate  College  of  Agriculture. 

DAIS,  ditst  a  platform  or  raised  floor  at 
the  upiier  end  of  an  ancient  dming  hall,  where 
the  high  table  stood;  also  a  seat  with  a  hi^ 
wainscot  back,  and  sometimes  with  a  canopy, 
for  those  who  sat  at  the  high  table.  The  word 
'    is  also  sometimes  applied  lo  the  high  table  itself. 

DAISY  (from  •day's  eye',  in  allusion  to 
the  appearance  of  the  flower),  a  name  applied 
to  many  plants  of  the  Aster  family,  especially 
to  those  in  which  the  heads  are  surrounded  I^ 
white  rays.  The  daisy  proper  is  Bellis  peren- 
nis,  native  of  Europe,  often  grown,  in  its  dou- 
ble forms,  for  its  Iwuidsomc  flowers.  In  Amer- 
ica the  name  daisy  is  most  often  applied  to 
Chrysanlhemum  leueanlkemum,  known  also  as 
ox-eye  daisy,  a  native  at  Europe  but  nalural- 
iied  as  a  weed  in  eastern  North  America.  The 
wild  asters  are  sometinies  known  ai  daisies  and 
various  species  of  Erigeron  are  known  by  the 
satne  name. 

DAISY  MILLER.  To  know  this  novel  by 
Henry  James  in  all  its  forms,  from  Ae  straight- 
forward first  telling  of  the  story  in  the  Comhtl! 
Magaxine  in  1878  to  its  revision  in  the  New 
York  edition  of  1909,  including  the  preface  to 
the  latter  and  the  reworkine  of  the  former  as 
a  comedy  (printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1883),  is  to  know  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
its  author  as  well  as  any  one  book  or  group 
of  books  can  indicate  the  changing  style  and 
spirit  of  an  author.  Although  refused  by  the 
first  publisher  to  whom  it  was  offered,  as  'an 
outrage  on  American  girlhood,*  'Daisy  Miller' 

Justified  itself  b^  its  later  success  both  in  Eng- 
and  and  Amenca.  It  was,  Mr.  James  says, 
■promptly  pirated  in  Boston  —  a  sweet  tribute 
I  hadn't  yet  recoved  and  was  never  again  to 
know  —  and  became  ultimately  the  most  pros- 
perous   child    of    my    invention."     Altbongfa 


'Daisy  Miller:  A  Comedy'  was  the  first  of  a  line 
of  paradoxical  failures  which  marked  the  play- 
writings  of  this  dramatic  storyteller.  As  a 
character,  too,  Daisv  Miller  was  one  of  the  fint 
of  a  long  line — tne  successful  tine  of  those 
•international  young  ladies'  who  represent  over 
a  third  of  the  feminine  interest  in  Mr.  Tamei' 
stories.  Like  Charlotte  Verver  and  Ma^e, 
Julia  Bride,  Isabel  Archer,  Miss  Gunton,  Pan- 
dora Day,  and  dozens  of  others,  die  was  young 
^nerica  sketched  on  a  badcground  of  Europe, 
where  neither  the  glare  of  her  moneybs^  nor 
the  shadow  of  her  newness  could  olwcnre  her 
real  inwardness.  Whether  she  was  altogether 
fine  like  Isabel  Archer  in  'The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,'  exquisitely,  unmorally  superior  like 
Charlotte  Verver  in  'The  Golden  Bowl,'  or 
naively,  tragically  vulgar,  made  op  of  'cfaami- 
ing  little  parts  that  did  not  match  and  that  made 
no  ensemble,*  like  Daisy  Miller,  she  was  always 
a  type  that  Henry  James  drew  with  vigor,  truth 
and  affection.  For  anyone  interested  tn  the 
contrast  between  the  "early*  and  the  "later* 
manner  of  James,  a  parallel  reading  of  the  first 
and  last  editions  of^  'Daisy  Miller'  will  wdl 
repay  study.  Artistically,  the  simpler  diction 
and  form  of  the  original  is  as  much  better 


tuitedto  tbc  talc  sait.wtnild  be  leas  wdl  suited 
to  the  more  intricate  psychology  of  ^Tbt  Awk- 
ward Age,'  'The  Ambaisador,'  or  'The  Golden 
Bowl.' 

Ema  J.  R.  Isaacs. 
DAK,  dak,  or  DAWK,  a  Hindu  word  used 
in  India  for  the  mail  or  post;  a  relay  of  men, 
as  for  carrying  letters,  dispatches,  etc.,  or 
travelers  in  palanquins.  The  route  is  divided 
into  stages  and  each  bearer  or  set  of  bearers 


DAKAR,  da-kar',  Senegal,  a  port  fnniieh- 
hig  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  situated  near  Cape  Verde. 
There  is  a  railroad  belween  the  port  and  the 
capital.  Saint  Lbms.  Dakar  is  a  fortified  miU- 
Ury  post  Pop.  about  25,000. 
'\  DAKOTA,  or  DAKOTAH.  a  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians,  constituting  at  one 
time  an  important  element  in  the  great  5io\]x 

?roup.     They  were   reported  numerous   in  the 
?th  and  18th  centuries  and  roamed  c 


-.-,     .-<     --— -. .'    v-(     ■    *'^'>" 

tnbes  were  divided  into  bands  or  groups;  as, 
the  Tetons  consisted  of  the  Brulf,  Blackfret 
and  other  groups.  The  Dakotas  were  fond  of 
war  and  when  not  fighting  against  outsiders 
WTjuld  sometimes  fight  among  themsdves.  In 
1658  th^  had  30  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri  and  Saint  Croix.  The  old  war  spirit 
has  not  died  out;  in  1862  el  portion  of  the  tribe 
attacked  the  whites  and  killed  about  1^.  In 
1890-91  tie  whites  feartd  another  uprising 
when  the  ghost-dance  took  place  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  agency.  The  Dakotas  are  located  in  the 
United  States,  chiefly  in  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska  and  Montana.  There  arc  about 
900  in  Canada-  and  in  the  United  States  about 
25,623.  See  Iwbian  Schools;  Reservations, 
Inwan;  Siouaw. 

DAKOTA.  States  of  the  United  States, 
Se«  Norm  Dakota;  Sovth  Dakota. 

DAKOTA  RIVER.    Sec  James  Rivek. 

DAKOTA  STAGE,  one  of  the  formations 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  in  the  United 
States.  The  rocks,  mostly  conglomerates,  clays 
and  sandstones,  cover  a  vast  area  extendinK 
over  the  Great  Plains  from  Tfecas  northward 
itito  Canada.  Their  origin  is  stilt  a  matter  of 
specnWtion,  since  they  are  not  marine;  and  in 
Texas  He  unconformably  upon  the  Comanche 
Kmestone.  Near  the  Rod^  Mountains  the  Da- 
kota beds  are  much  tilted,  hardened  and 
eroded.  Wc»t  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  uplift 
the  Dakota  rocks  are  snore  fine-gnained  ana  in- 
clude beds  of  coal  or  lignite  of  workable  thick- 
ness. In  much  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
the  Dakota  rests  conformaUy  upon  Comamjiean 
and  even  Jurassic  strata.  The  tncect  equivalent 
of  the  Dakota  stage  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  United  States  is  undetermined.  The 
lower  cross  timber  sand  of  Georgia  and  Mis»s- 
sippi  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  OakoU.  See 
Cretacbdub  Systsu. 
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DAKOTA  WBSLEYAN  UNIVBRSITT. 

A  charter  for  an  institution  to  be  known  as 
Dakota  University  was  obtained  in  1883  as  the 
result  of  a  resolution  of  the  Dakota  Mission 
Conference  held  at  Parker  the  year  before. 
This  resolntion  had  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commitl-ee  to  investigate  various  of- 
fers of  land  and  money  for  the  object  of  es- 
tablishing a  school  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mission  Conference.  During  the  years  1883 
and  18B4  a  stock  company  was  formed,  univer- 
sity addition  to  the  city  of  Mitchdl  was  plated, 
lots  were  sold,  and  in  this  way  and  by  sub- 
scriptions, money  was  raised  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  a  college  building.  In  April  1885 
a  new  company  was  organized  and  a  new  char- 
ter ohtained  which  provided  for  the  •establish- 
ment of  an  institution  of  learning  of  high 
grade  at  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  whose  course 
of  instruction  should  become  and  be  a  full  uni- 
versity course.'  Provision  was  made  also  for  the 
estaUlshment  of  a  preparatory  department  and 
of  *such  anxiliaries  and  branches  as  shall  be 
decreed  by  the  board  of '  directors,  in  localities 
where  suitable  aid  shall  be  offered  for  that  pur- 
pose.* The  university  and.. all  of  ilE  Aepan- 
nents  were, to  be  under  the  control  oi  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  university  wa» 
evened  and  instruction  was  begun  in  the  fall  of 
1885.  In  1886  the  Dakota  Conference  at  its 
session  at  VVatertowo  formally  accepted  the 
new  insiitution,  and  since  that  time  it  nas  been 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  directors  elect- 
ed ^  the  Cooferencc.  On  9  March  1888  the 
college  building  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire.  Other  quarters  were,  however,  provided 
for  the  classes  and  the  work  continued  without 
serious  interruption.  During  the  following 
year  a  new  building  was  erected,  the  present 
College  Hall.  More  recently  Graham  Hall,  the 
President's  House  and  Science  Hall  have  been 
added.  These  btuldings  are  all  constructed  of 
Sioux  Falls  granite.  They  are  modem  and  well 
adapted  to  tatir  purposes.  Since  the  construc- 
tion of  Science  Hall  the  laboratories  have  been 
quite  generously  equipped.  The  total  re- 
sources of  the  institution  besides  campus, 
buildings  and  equipment  are  approximately 
$300,000.  .  The  library  contains  40,000  volumes 
and  the  total  enrollment  is  400.  The  attendance 
for  the  last  school  year  is  369. 

DAKSHA,  dak'sha,  in  Hindu  tnythotogy, 
a  priest  to  whom  Siva,  his  son-in-law,  gave  a 
rani's  head  after  he  had  cut  off  Daksha's  head 
in  anger,  because  he  did  not  invite  tbe  god  to 
bis  grand  sacrifice. 

DAL,  dal,  Vladimir  Ivanovitch,  Russian 
lexicographer:  b.  Lugansk,  govt.  Ekaterino- 
slav,  1801 ;  d.  Moscow,  3  Nov.  1872.  Of  Danish 
parentage,  he  studied  medicine  at  Dorpat  (now 
Yuriev),  and  as  military  doctor  took  part  in 
the  Turldsh  and  Polish  campaigns  of  182&-31. 
He  was  attached  to  the  governor-Keneral's 
staff  in  Orenburg  for  some  years,  and  later  ac- 
companied the  expedition  to  Khiva  in  J839. 
Liberated  from  official  duties.  Da!  made  a  tour 
of  observation  and  research  throughout  the 
Russian  Empire,  collecting  ethnographical  data, 
folklore  and  some  30,000  proverbs,  sayings  and 
idioms.  These  he  published  between  1962  and 
1879.  His  most  valuable  work  was  an  <Ex- 
planatory  Dictionary  of  the  Living  Russian 
Language*'  <ln  4  vols.,  M<Mcow  1861-48).    Hi« 


stories  vividly  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the 
people.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was 
issued  in  Saint  Fetersburgh  in  1860-61.  His 
'Handbook  of  Botany'  appeared  in  1849. 

DAL,  a  Swedish  word  signifying,  like  the 
German  Thai,  valley,  as  in  Dalecarlia. 

DALAGUETE,  di-la-ga'ti,  Philippines,  a 
town  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Cebiji,  44  nules 
southwest  of  the  town  of  Cebii.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1711.    Pop.  21325. 

DALBERG,  da^rg,  Eul  Theodor, 
BARON  VOK,  Prince  and  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  elector;  b.  1744; 
d.  Ratisbon,  10  Feb.  1817.  Having  made  his 
academic  studies  in  the  universities  of  Gottin- 
gen  and  Heidelberg,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  canon  law  and  entered  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state.  In  1772  he  was  made,  by  the  Elector- 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  privy  counselor  and 
governor  of  Erfurt  His  administration  was 
directed  purely  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  faithful 
and  capable  man  of  affairs.  He  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  elector  and  at  the  death  of 
his  patron  he  succeeded  him  as  archbishop, 
elector  and  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire 
( 1802) ,  In  1804  the  Po^,  Pius  VII,  being  then 
in  Paris  for  the  occasion  of  the  crownmg  of 
Napoleon,  Archbishop  Dalberg  was  invited-  by 
Napoleon  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
Pope  Pius  to  ajqirove  a  proposed  readjust- 
aient  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Germany.  The 
archbishop  served  well  the  interests  of  the 
French  emperor  and  later  had  his  reward 
when  the  readjustment  was  effected,  for, 
though  he  had  to  ^ve  up  the  archiepisco^  see 
of  Mayence  and  his  dignities  in  the  empire,  he 
was  more  than  recompensed  by  b«in«  made 
metropolitan  of  Ratisbon,  while  Ascha&enburg^ 
Wetzlar  and  Ratisbon  were  erected,  on  his  bft- 
hall^  into  a  princedom.  Further  his  purely  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  was  enlarged  by  being 
made  to  extend  over  such  parts  of  the  ecclesi- 
astica]  jurisdiction  of  Mayence^  Cologne  and 
Treves  as  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine; 
Sut  of  all  these  dignities  and  powers,  except 
tbe  archbishppric  of  Ratisbon,  he  was  deprived 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning,  a  lover  and  patron  of  art  and  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wicland  and 
the  great  contemporary  lights  of  German  lit-' 
erature.  Ho  was  author  of  several  works  aa 
philosophy  and  Kslhetics  (much  consulted  by 
scholars),  and  be  took  a  lively  interest  in  nat- 
ural history,  mineralogy,  chemistry  and  agricul- 
ture. Consult  Beaulieu-Marconnay,  'Karl  von 
Dahlberg  und  seine  Zeit'  (2  vols.,  1879)  j  and 
Kramer.  'Life  of  Kari  von  Dahlberg'  (Leip- 
lig  1821). 

DALBERGIA,  a  genus  of  fine  tropical 
forest  trees  and  climbing  shrubs,  natural  order 


celTent  timber.  D.  lalifolia  (the  blackwoocL  or 
East  Indian  rosewood)  b  a  magnificent  tr«^ 
furnishing  one  of  the  most  valuable  furniture 
woods.  D.  susoo  gives  a  hard,  durable  wood, 
called  sissoo,  much  employed  in  India  for  rail- 
road sleepers,  house-  aod  ship-buildiafb  etc 
Similar  forms  are  found  in  Bra!ul. 

DALCHO,  Frederick,  American  t^ysielan: 
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under  Frcdorick  the  Great,  had  retired  to  Eng- 
land  for  his  health,  and  at  his  death  Fredeiiuc 
«ame  to  Baltinigre,  Md.,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
uncle,  who  had  removed  to  that  place  a  few 
years  before.  Here  he  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation, and  then  studied  medkine,  f^vinK  special 
attention  (o  botany.  He  then  entered  the  med- 
kal  department  of  the  army,  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Johnson,  Oiarleston  harbor,  but,  in 
consequence  of  some  difKcuIty  with  hb  brother 
officers,  resigned  in  1779,  and  practised  in 
Charleston,  when  he  was  active  in  estabHsbing 
a  botanical  garden.  About  1807  he  left  his 
practice  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Charleston  Courier,  a  daily  Federal  newspaper. 
He  began  to  be  interested  in  theological  studies 
in  1811,  and  in  1818  wa^  ordained  a  priest  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1819  he 
became  assistant  at  Saint  Michael'^  Charleston, 
where  he  remained  until  bis  death.  He  pub- 
lished 'Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  Our 
Saviour'  (Charleston  1820) ;  'Hbtorical  Ac- 
count of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
South  Carolina,'  (1320):  and  'Ahiman  Rezon' 
(1822). 

DALCROZE,  dallcrfiz',  Bmlle  Jacquea, 
Swiss  composer  and  originator  of  euiythmics: 
b.  Vienna,  6  July  1865.  He  lived  in  (Geneva  from 
1873  to  I9I0.  While  pursuing  the  study  of  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Geneva,  he  also 
attended  the  conservatory.  Later  he  studied 
with  Fuchs,  Graedener  and  Bruckner  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,  and  also  with  Delibes  in 
Paris.  In  1892  he  became  professor  of  hartnoi^ 
and  solfeggio  at  the  Conservatory  of  Geneva. 
It  was  here  that  he  first  conceived  his  idea  of 
laying  special  stress  on  rhythm.  He  began  by 
insisting  on  his  pupils  beating  the  time  witn 
their  hands.  Gradirally  the  feet  and  the  entire 
Iwdy  were  called  into  play,  thus  co-ordinating 
the  music  with  elaborate  and  gracefiri  rhythmic 
tnovemenl.  He  had  developed  his  ideas  to  a 
considerable  extent  when  he  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting the  French  psychologist  Edouard  Clapa- 
ride^  and  together  with  him  he  elaborated  a 
special  terminology  and  reduced  his  practice  to 
a  system.  When  his  request  to  have  his  system 
introduced  as  a  regular  course  into  the  conserva- 
tory was  refused,  he  resigned  and  left  Geneva. 
At  Helleran,  near  Dresden,  he  established  in 
,1910  a  special  school  for  eurythmics,  of  which 
he  was  thereafter  the  director.  The  fame  of 
this  institution  spread  rapidly,  so  that  within 
three  years  the  system  found  its  way  into  many 
schools  of  Germany,  France,  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. In  1913  it  was  introduced  into  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  and  two  special  schools  were  established 
b  New  York  and  Chicago  respectively.  He  has 
written  two  operas,  <Janie>  (ib93)  and  'Sancho 
Panza'  (1897);  'La  Veillee'  and  'Poeme 
Alpestre,'  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra;  a 
violin  concerto  and  some  excellent  songs. 

DALE,  Alan  f  Alfred  f.  Cohen).  American 
dramatic  critic:  h.  Birmmgham,  England,  14 
May  1861.  After  leaving  Oxford  University  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  was  dramatic 
critic  on  the  New  York  Evening  World  1887- 
95,  and  on  the  New  York  /ounml  from  1895, 
and  latcF  on  the  New  York  American.  He  has 
published  'Jonathan's  Home';  <A  Marriage 
Below  Zero';    <An   Eerie  He  and  She*;    'My 
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"His  Own  Image*;  <A  Girl  Who  Wrote' 
(1902)  ;  'Wanted  — A  Coolc>;  'The  Great  Wet 
Way'   (1909). 

DALE,  David,  Scottish  manufacturer:  b. 
Stewarton,  Ayrshire,  6  Jan.  1739 ;  d.  Glasgow, 
17  March  1806.  He  commenced  life  as  a  weaver, 
and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Rldh- 
ard  Arkwright  a  partnership  was  entered  into 
between  them  for  the  erection  of  cotton-nulls 
on  the  Clyde,  and  the  settlement  of  New  Ijnarit  . 

was  in  consequence  formed.     He  bad  also  ex-  | 

tensive  shares  in  other  spinnit^  factories  estab- 
lished under  his  supenntendence  in  various 
Eirts  of  Scotlant^  and  was  head  partner  in  a 
r^  manufacturing  firm  in  Glasgow,  besides 
acting  there  as  agent  for  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland.  In  17K»  he  retired  from  business, 
and  disposed  of  the  works  at  New  Lanark  to 
a  company  of  English  capitalists,  who  entrusted 
the  management  of  them  to  the  celebrated  Rob- 
ert Owen  (q.v.),  who  afterward  married  Mr, 
Dale's  eldest  dauj^ter.  He  was  the  founder 
and  pastor  of  a  small  religious  sect  called 
•Dftlites,'  or  'Old  Independents.* 

DALB>  Richard.  American  naval  officer: 
b.  1756;  d.  1826.  At  die  beginning  of  the 
Revohifionaty  War  he  joined  the  English  serv- 
ice, but  soon  resigned  and  entered  the  American 
navy,  serving  under  Tohn  Bariy  and  later  as 
first  lieutenant  to  Paul  Jones.  He  dislingdohed 
himself  in  the  engagement  between  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapit.  He  was  ser- 
eral  times  a  prisoner.  He  became  captain  after 
the  war,  and  in  1801  commanded  a  sqaadron 
sent  against  Tripoli.  He  resigned  the  foUowing 
year  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
retirement. 

DALE,  Robert  William,  Eti^ish  Congrega- 
tional cietygman:  b.  London,  1  Dec  1829;  d.  13 
March  1895.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
foremost  of  non-conformist  leaders  in  England 
In  1866-69  he  was  chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  and  for  seven  years  was  editor  of 
The  Congregationaliit.  In  1877  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  preaching  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, being  the  first  Engfbhman  appointed  to 
Ihe  Lyman  Bcecher  lectureslw.  Among  his 
more  important  writings  are  'The  Atonement' 
0875) ;  'Lectures  on  Preaching'  0877)  ;  <The 
Epistle  to  the  E;^esians:  its  Doctnne  and 
Ethics'  (1882);  "The  Living  C3>rist  and -the 
Five  Gospels'  (1890);  'Fellowship  of  Christ' 
( 1891 ) .  He  was  a  versatile  and  powerful 
speaker  and  exerdsed  an  extended  uifluence^ 
both  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

DALE,  Sir  Tbcunu,  Colonial  governor  of 
Virginia:  d.  Uasulyiatam,  India,  1619.  The 
dale  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  served  with 
the  Euglidi  troops  in  the  Netherlands  and  ia 
1606  was  knighted  by  James  I.  The  London 
Compat?  sent  him  to  Virginia  in  1611  with 
supplies.  In  the  absence  of  the  governor- 
general.  Lord  de  la  Warr,  Dale  acted  as  deputy 
governor  from  May  to  August  1611.  when  Iw 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  but  he  was 
in  control  again  in  1614-16.  His  administration 
was  noted  for  its  severity.  He  placed  the 
colony  under  martial  law  and  republidied  a 
code  of  severe  repressive  laws,  since  known  as 
'Dale's  Code."  He  defeated  the  Indians  and 
founded  the  sattlenenti  of  Henrioo  and  Ber- 
muda Hundred.    H«  retaned  to  Ei^a^  in 
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I6Mi  «u  tent  with  aa  Emit'  Indb  Company 
fleet  agsunit  the  Dutch  in  1618  and  defeated  a 
Dutch  fleet  near  the  preseat  Batavia  in  Noveni' 
ber  1618.  Consult  Brown,  'The  Genesis  of  the 
United  Sutes>  (Boston  1890):  id..  *The  First 
Republic  in  America'  (ib.  1898);  Bruce,  'Eco- 
nomic History  of  Virginia>  (New  York  1907). 
The  laws  above  referred  to  may  be.  found  in 
Force,  'Tracts  and  Other  Papers  Relating  to 
the  Colonies  in  America'  (Vol.  Ill,  WashmK- 
ton    IS36-46). 

DAL&  llioixuu  Nelson,  American  eeolor 
^t :  b.  New  Yoric  25  Nov.  1845.  In  \m  be 
joined  the  United  States  GeoUwical  Survey,  of 
which  be  became  geologist  in  1892.  From  1893 
to  1901  he  was  instructor  in  geology  and  bot< 
any  at  Williams  College.  He  is  author  of  *The 
Scientific  Spirit  AppUed  to  Living  Subjects' 
(1913);  also  various  bulletins,  reports  and 
^pers  on  geological  subjects. 

D'ALBHBBST,  dalSA'btr',  the  assumed 
name  of  Jean  lx  Roks,  French  mathematician 
and  philotoplier :  b.  1717;  d.  1783.  Me  was  the 
natural  son  of  Chmlier  Destouches  and 
Madame  de  Tendn.  As  an  infant  he  was  left 
on  the  portico  of  the  diapel  of  Stiint  Jean  le 
Rond.  His  father  contributed  secretly  toward 
his  Itipport  and  bad  him  educated  iy  the  Ja»- 
senists  at  the  College  Mazarin,  where  he  was 
especially  brilliant  in  mBthematics,  physics  and 
astronomy.  At  the  age  of  22  he  published  * 
work  on  the  imegral  calculus  and  two  yeara 
later  a  work  on  Ine  refraction  of  solid  bodies: 
His  'Dyiuunici'  (1743)  is  an  epoch  in  mechani- 
cal idiiloaotihy.  In  It  is  elaborated  hit  fanom 
principle,  •The  impressed  forces  are  equivalent 
to  the  effective  force.'  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1741  and  to  the  Frendb 
Academy  in  1754,  iKcotning  the  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  latter  in  1772.  From  1751  to  1758 
he  was  associated  with  Diderot  in  editing  the 
'Encydop^'Ue.'  To  it  he  contributed  the  gen- 
eral introduction,  sketching  in  broad  outUne 
the  evolution  of  avilitation,  art  and  sdenoe.  He 
was  invited  by  Frederick  II  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  by  Catharine 
11  of  Rusm  he  was  ofFercd  100,000  francs  n 
year  as  tutor  to  her  son.  Because  of  his 
desire  to  live  simply,  he  refuaed  both  oSen. 
In  his  last  years  he  was  closelv  aModated  vnlh 
Ulle.  de  I'Espinass^  and  her  oeath  m  1776  waS 
a  shock  from  which  he  never  recovered 
P'Alembert  ranks  among  the  greatest  |[eocgctri- 
cians  of  his  century,  and  hc^ds  a  hi^  place 
also  in  literature  and  philosopl^.  His  great 
service  to  letters  was  hn  exposure  of  the  evQs 
of  patronage  and  his  fostering  the  ind(»iendence 
of  his  class  from  social  and  political .  power. 
Consult  Bcrtrani  'D'Alembert'  <Paris  1889); 
Condorcet,  'Eloge  de  D'Alemhert'  (delivered 
before  the  Academy.  I7&4)  -  Tallentyre^ 
'lyAteinbert  the  Ttunkcr,*  in  tus  'Friends  of 
Vohaire'  O-ondon  1906).  There  is  a  partial 
edition  of  lyAJembert's  *Works^  by  Bossange 
(Paris  1821). 

DAI^N,  (Nils)  OttMaf,  Sw«ash  enguuert 
b.  Stenstorp  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Gotbcnbui^  Eng^necrtag  Institute  and  the  Zartch 
.  Pulytechmcuai.  An  eminent  consnhing  cnginTCr, 
nc  was  employed  by  the  Swedish  Carbide  and 
Acetone  Company  in  1905^  and  later  bv  tb* 
Swedish  Gas-Accnmablor  Conipany.  He  in- 
*ntted  a  meAod  fot   dlsso)<riiie  acetytoK  in 


acetoae  triildi'is  used  for  atitoniatic  Kiting  id 
unmanned  lighAouses  and  for  nulway  signalt; 
and  he  improved  hot-air  tui4>ines,  air  conv- 
pressors  and  milking  machines.  In  1912  he  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  pnze  in  physics  and  in  1913 


Qiefflische   Technologie   det   hpien'    (1911). 

DALHOtTSIB,  George  Ranmy,  9ni  Hail 
or,  English  soldier  and  administrator:  b.  1770; 
d.  1838.  He  saw  service  at  Martinique,  in  Ae 
Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  In  1815  he  was  raised  to  a 
we  rage  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron 
Ramsay.  He  was  Bcutena tit- governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  1816-20,  and  founded  Dalhousfe  College 
(g.vj.  Halifax.  His  term  as  govemor-in-chief 
ot  Canada,  1820-28,  v.-as  marked  by  conflicts 
witli  Papineau  and  the  Lower  Canada  assembly. 
He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Quebec 
Literary  and  Historical  Sodety  and  in  raising 
a  monument  to  tiie  joint  memories  of  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe. 

DALHOUSIB.  Jantea  Aitdrew  Kamuy; 
lOra  Eakl  and  1st  Uabquis  of,  British  states- 
b.  near  Edinburgh,  22  April  1812;  d.  19 


Dec"  1860.     After  fillSig  the  offices   of  \ 

president  (1843)  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  (1844),  he  was  appointed  goveraor-general 
of  India  (1847).  In  the  administration  of  In- 
£an  affairs  he  showed  marked  abili^^  establish- 
ing railway  lines,  telegrams,  irrigation  works, 
etc.  Under  his  rule  was  annexed  the  Punjab, 
Oude,  Berar  and  other  native  states,  as  well  as 
Pcftu  in  Burma,  to  the  British  Empire.  His 
policy  of  annexation — espedally  where  it  was 
brou^t  about  tbrou^  the  failure  of  natural 
heirs  in  native  states  adjoining  the  British  do- 
minion, has  been  severely  critidzed;  but  that 
aside,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  greatest 
of  the  Indian  proconsuls.  He  was  created  a 
tnartiuis  in  1649. 

DALHOUSIB,  New  Biimswidt  cajntal  of 
Re^igouche  Connly,  and  a  port  of  entry.  It 
is  situated  on  Chaleura  Bay  and  the  estuary  of 
Restigoucbe  River.  Tbe  diief  industries  are 
fishing  and  trading  in  liunber,  lalmon  and 
lobsters.     Pop.  1^650. 

DALHOUBIB  COLLBOB  AHD  DNI- 
VEKSITY,  ma  institution  of  learning  located  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.  It  was  founded  inlSlS  by  the 
Rt  Hon.  George  Ramaav  (q.v.^,  9th  earl  of 
Dalhousie,  whose  last  pnbnc  act  m  Nova  Scotia 
was  tbe  layiaa  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  old 
building.  22  May  1830,  but  it  was  not  until  13 
Jas.  1821  that  the  *bill  to  incorporate  the 
Governors  of  DalhoUsie  CoQege  at  Halifax^ 
became  a  law.  The  purpose  of  the  college  as 
ori^nally  slated  was  'for  the  education  of 
vomh  in  the  higher  branches  of  sdence  and 
Eterature,*  and  Mo  be  open  to  all  occupations 
and  sects  of  rcligtan.*  It  was  to  be  modeled 
after  Edtnbur^  University.  The  first  name  of 
DaOlousie  was  the  ■College  of  Halifax,*  but  ia 
1821  the.  iMpslatiire  ^rwUed  il.OOO  to  tbe  new 
college  ana  named  it  after  its  founder.  The 
original  endowment,  about  ^10,000  <$5C^O0O), 
was  derived  from  funds  collected  at  dw  port 
of  Casttne,  .Ue.,  duritiE  its  oocnpation  in  1814 
by  Sir  Jdin  SfaerbmoKe,  dien  lieulenant-goVT 
amor  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1841  university 
powers  wera  granted  to  the  ooUege.   The  eariy 
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iKtenr  of  DalfaoBsie  ii  z  brave  struggk  for 
CziEtence.  Two  attenytts  were  made  to  unite  It 
with  King's  Ccdl^e  (q.v.),  but  both  proTcd 
failures.  It  did  not  open  Us  doors  unbl  1S38, 
and  closed  them  again  in  1843.  From  1S44  to 
1863  Dolhousie  ceased  to  operate  as  b  college, 
aad  the  governors  cither  allowed  the  fun^  to 
accumulate  or  managed  it  as  a  high  school.  In 
1863  the  college  was  reorgani>ed,  with  a  staff 
»f  six  professors,  a  tutor  m'  modern  languages 
and  about  60  students.  The  governing  bodies 
of  the  institution  aw  (i)  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, the  supreme  Bovertiing  body;_  appomt- 
neots  to  it  are  made  Ey  the  govcmor-in-council 
on  the  nomination  of  the  board.  The  governors 
have  the  management  of  the  funds  and  the 
property  of  the  college;  the  poweP^^i^ntr 
ug  the  president,  professors  and  othe^DHHBh 
and  of  detenjuning  their  duties  and  salanc!"-- 
and  the  general  oversight  of  the  work  of  Hie 
university.  (2)  The  senate,  consisting  of  the 
presidents  and  professors.  To  this  body  are 
Mtrusted,  by  statute,  the  inlemal  regulations  of 
the  university,  subject  to  the  approvg]  of  the 
goverpora.  Ml  degrees  are  conferred  by  the 
senate:  (3)  The  facul(Ie»  ofarts  and  science, 
law,  medicine  and  dentistry.  These  are  commit- 
tees of  the  senate  tor  the  supervision  of  the 
teaching  of  the  university,  the  prMjaration  of 
regulations  governing  the  courses  ot  study  and 
the  recommendation  of  suitable  candidates  for 
prizes,  ,  scholarship,  diplomas  and  degrees.  In 
addition  to  the  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in 
pure  science  and  engineering,  the  university  has 
schools  of  Law,  MetBcine  and  Dentistry.  En 
affiliation  with  the  Halifax  Conservatory  of  ' 
Music  it  gives  courses  for  the  diploma  of 
Licentiate  of  Music  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music.  In  affiliation  with  the  Nova. Scotia 
College  of  Pharmacy  it  ^ves  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy.  The 
university  is  well  equipped  for  its  ivork 
enlarging    its    spl 


noted  for  the  number  of  its  gradtMes  ^wko  have 
attained  ^unence  m  educational  and  prof eBtionl 
Uie.  It  is  noa-sectarian,  and  is  sunmrted  en- 
tirely by  its   endowment. 

DALICHODACTYLY.    The  condition  of 
having  abnormally  long  fingers.     See  Brachy- 

BACrVLY. 

DALIH,  d2-1en',  Olof  von,  Swedish  his- 
torian and  poet :  b.  ■\rmben'  Holland,  29  Aug. 
1?08;  d.  Drottningholm,  12  Aug.  1763.  He 
studied  at  Lund,  visited  Stockholm,  where  he 
received  a  minor  public  office  in  1726.  He 
began  to  publish  the  weekly  Svenska  Argus  in 
1733  which  appeared  anonymously.  This  was 
followed  by  'Tatrkar  Bfver  Critiquer' 
{ 'Thoughts  About  Critics')  m  1736;  'The  Story 
of  the  Horse  and  Aprilverfc,'  a  senes  of  pottti- 
ol  satires  {1738) ;  and  'Svenaka  Friheten* 
-Wwedish  Liberty,'  1742).  He  then  reccrved 
*  ^Njas  of  offices,  first  as  tutor  to  the  crown 
*rincc'^Hjl)  ;  sect^ary  of  the  Swedish  Acad- 
ttt>^  of  CnWure  (1753).  He  endured  a  sbert 
penod  of  pofSlMi]  exile  (1756-61)  during  which 
he  wrote  his  rtW,  fanwuf  work,  <Svea  Rikes 
his(ona>  ('HisioTWof  the  SwetSsh  Kingdom'), 
whtch  waa  poWtshtfy  in  Oino  volumei  (174&- 
62).  He  was  ennobleitja  1751,  was  made  privy 
aKO-^ter-----' 
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1753  i 


sefulnf 


constantly    enl  anting 


sphere    of 


admits  students  of  rither ._ , 

the  college  was  on  the  Grand  Parade.  In  188/ 
the  college  was  removed  to  Carleton  street 
where  the  professional  sdiools  still  are.  In  1915 
the  Arts  and  Science  departments  were  removed 
to  the  Studley  estate,  a  beautifnl  site  of  42  acres 
on  the  ont^rts  of  the  city,  near  the  North 
West  Arm,  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
results  of  a  canvass  for  funds  for  birildinR  and 
endowment  in  1912  which  brooglit  in  $4W,00a 
The  building  alreai^  erected  ot»  the  new  ate 
are  the  Science  Building,  the  cornerstone  of 
«4uch  was  laid  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaugfat,  govemor-^neral  of  Canada,  and 
ibe  Uacdanald  Memorial  Library,  the  ttjte  of 
architecture  chosen  being  lath  century  Georgnn. 
Many  generous  gifts  have  been  made- to  Dal- 
housie,  notably  those  of  the  late  George  Uunro 
of  New  York,  from  1879  to  1884^  amotmthiK  to 
about  $350,000,  which  did  much  to  Dut  the 
insHtntion  on  a  solid  ^landal  basis.  Alexander 
McLeod.  Sir  William  Young,  John  P.  Mott, 
Dr.  D.  A.  Campbell,  Joseph  Matteion  and  John 
Macnah  have  also  made  Urge  nfls.  Dalhomie 
University  was  put  on  the  first  list  of  the 
Accepted  Institoaons  of  the  Carnegie  Foun<^ 
Am.  It  is  the  chief  institution  of  learning  in 
eastern  Canada^  and  .  draws,  students  not  onij 
from  all  over  the  Dominion  but  also  from 
Newfoundland   and    die:  West   Indica.     It   u 


d  veaiained  at  coart  a» 
•"^tH  his  dei  '  ~  ■ 
...^  mentiont.^^  1„  ^ 
auiur  dramatic  works  and  nurac 
epigrams,  etc.  His  style  is  characteriied  by 
great  vigor  and  spint  The  bew  edition  of  his 
poetical  works  appeared  at  Stockh-^in,  (1782-83) 
■-  DALKEITH,  Scotbnd,  marfcet  town  hx 
miles  southeast  of  Edinburgh.  It  haj  „  '^om 
maricet  a  large  and  commodious  n^arket  halt 
erected  in  1854;  manufactories  o*  carpets! 
brushes  and  bricks,  besides  iron  foun^^g  (^ 
tanneries.  There  are  large  coal  mines  near  by. 
Much  truck  gardening  for  Edinburgh  jg  ,~gfi 
tied  on  in  the  neighboring  counti^.  D,^|^ti, 
arose  around  an  ancient  castle,  which  wav  long 
a  stronghold.  It  was  succesdvely  held  b^  fj^ 
Grahams,  (he  Douglases,  the  Earls  of  Moffon 
and  the  Earls  of  Bucdcuch.  Dalkeith  Paliice, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  aXj 
Queensbury,  buih  about  1700  on  the  site  of  tk,^ 
old  castle,  is  a  targe  square  structure  overhang, 
ing  the  North  Esk  Three  times  English  rulers 
have'  occupied  the  palace  on  viuts  to  Scotland. 
Pop.  7,019. 

DALL,  Caroline  WeOs  Healey,  American 
author:  h.  Boston,  Mass.,  22  Tunc  1822;  d.  1912. 
She  lectured  frequcntljr  on  theolo^cal  subjects 
and  on  questions  associated  with  Hie  ameliora- 
tion of  conditions  affecting  woman  and  was  a 
founder  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  For 
many  years  she  conducted  a  class  in  literature 
and  morals  at  her  home  in  Washington.  With 
Mr*.  Pauline  Wright  Davis,  she  founded  Una, 
a  journal  devoted  to  woman's  rights  and  the 
pioneer  pubUcation  of  its  kind  in  Boston.  The 
writings  of  Mrs.  Dall  are  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
discussion  of  the  rights  of  woman,  and  her 
work  'The  Collese,  the  Market  and  the. Court 
or  Woman's  Relation  to  Education,  Emidoy- 
merR  and  Ciciienship'  (1867),  is  a  widely  known 
contribution  to  that  subject  She  was  an  indus- 
trious literary  worker,  and  wrote  many  other 
hooks,  among  which  are  'Essays  and  Sketdies' 
<iS49);  'Woman's  Ririu  to  Ubor*  (1860); 
.'Egypt's    Place    ia    Histoiy'     <186S);    'Padr 
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DALL,  William  Healey,  American  natural- 
ist :  b.  Boston,  21  Aug.  1845.  He  was  a  specol 
student  in  natural  sciences  under  Lov'^  A^siz. 
In  1&6S^  he  accompanied  the  International 
Telegraph  Expedition  to  Alaska,  and  from  1S71 
to  1884  he  was  on  the  United  Sutes  Coast 
Survey  of  Alasl^  In  I8S0  he  became  honorary 
curator  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
and  in  1893.  professor  of  invertebrate  paleon- 
Eolosy  at  the  Wagner  Institute  of  Science,  Phila- 
delp^  In  1684-1905  he  was  paleoatolodst  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  He  has 
received  many  honorary  degrees,  including  that 
of  LL.D.  from  George  Washington  University 
in  1915.  His  publications  number  some  hundred 
titles,  mostly  on  scientific  subjects.  He  wrote 
works  on  the  natural  history  of  Alaska,  such  as 
'Alaska  and  Its  Resources'  (1870) ;  <Reportsof 
the  Mollusca  of  the  Blake  Expedition'  (1880- 
90):  'Mollusca  of  the  Southwestern  Coast  of 
the  United  States'  (1S90). 

DALLAS,  Alexander  JunM,  American 
statesman:  b.  Island  of  Jamaica,  21  June  17S9; 
d.  Trenton,  N.  J..  14  Jan.  1817.  He  was  edu. 
cated  at  Edinbursh,  studied  law  m  London  and 
settled  in  Philadel[4iia  in  1783.  He  became 
eminent  at  the  bar,  and  was  Ui3led  States  dis- 
trict attorney  in  Pennsylvania  from  1810  to  1814. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Madi- 
son from  1814  to  1816  and  in  this  capacity 
recommended  to  Congress  the  incorporation  of 
a  new  United  Stales  Bank.  For  a  short  time  he 
also  served  as  Secretary  of  War.  He  originated 
a  defirihcfiTianeial  pohcy  for  the  treasnry  and 
left  it  with  a  surplus  of  $2R000.Q00  within  two 
years  after  he  had  found  it  bankrupt  He  pub- 
lished 'Reports  of  Cases  Ruled  and  Adjudged 
bv  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Pennsylvania  before  aitd  since  the  Revolution* 
(4  vols.,  1790-1807);  'Address  lo  the  Society 
of  Constitutional  Republicans'  (1805):  'Expo- 
sition of  the  Causes  and  Character  of  the  War 
of  1812-15'  (1815).  Consult  'life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Alexander  James  E^llas,'  by  his  son, 
Geor^  M.  Dallas  (Philadelphia  1871). 

DALLAS,  George  Mifflin,  American  diplo- 
matist: b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  10  July  1792;  d 
there,  31  Dec  1864.  He  was  the  son  of  A.  J. 
Dallas  (q.v,).  In  1813  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  soon  after  entered  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice. In  1831  he  was  elected  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  was  United  States 
Minister  to  Russia  1837-39,  and  in  1844  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  State*. 
In  1846  his  casting  vote  as  president  of  the 
Senate  repealed  the  protective  tariff  of  184^ 
though  he  had  previously  been  considered  a 
Protectionist  His  course  on  this  (question 
aroused  much  indignation  in  Penn^lvama.  He 
was  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
from  18S6  to  1861.  His  principal  published 
writings  were  posthumous,  and  include  a  'Scries 
of  Letters  from  London*  (1869),  and  a  'Life 
of  A  J.  Dallas*  (1871). 

DALLAS,  Ga.,  town,  connty-seat  of  Panld- 
mg  County;  on  the  Southern  and  Seaboard  Air 
Line  railroads;  about  34  miles  northwest  of 
Atlanta.  There  are  cotton,  yam,  hosiery  mills, 
and  several  gold  mincsi.     New  Hope  Church, 


four  miles  from  Dallas,  was  the  scene  of  a 
sharp  conflict  betwen  tne  armies  of  General 
Sherman  and  General  Johnston  on  25-28  May 
1864.    Pop.  1,259. 

DALLAS,  Ga.,  Battle  Lines  at.  After  the 
Confederate  evacuation  of  Dalton  (see  Daltom, 
Ga.,  MmxiUY  Opoatioms  at),  12  May  1864, 
and  the  battle  of  Resaca,  14-15  May,  Gea 
Joseph  E.  Joimston's  army  retreated  by  wav  of 
Calhoun  and  Adairsville  to  Cassville,  wiiere 
General  Johnston  prepared  to  make  a  stand,  and 
General  Sherman  closed  in  on  him  for  battle; 
but  Jt^ston  abandoned  Cassville  durii^  the 
night  of  the  19th,  and  next  day  crossed  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Etowah.  Sherman  occupied 
Cassville  and  Kingston,  and  prepared  for  an- 
other advance.  As  Johnston  held  the  line  of 
the  railroad  at  Allatoona  Pass  and  other  points 
in  advance  of  Marietta,  Sherman  cotxluded  to 
turn  those  positions  by  moving  from  Kingston 
to  Marietta  by  wav  of  Dallas,  a  small  town 
about  25  miles  south  of  Kingston  and  20  miles 
west  of  Marietta,  and  the  converging  point  of 
many  roads.  On  the  23d  the  movement  began, 
but  on  the  same  day  the  Confederate  cavalry 
discovered  it,  and  Johnston  divined  its  intention  ■ 
and  prepared  to  check  it  by  marching  to  Dallas 
and  covering  the  roads  leading  to  it. 

On  the  25th  as  the  advance  of  HocJcer's 
(Twentieth)  corps  neared  Dallas  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Hood's  Confederate  corps  held  the 
cross  roads  at  New  Hope  Church,  four  miles 
northeast  of  Dallas.  Hooker  concentrated  his 
conis  and  attacked  Hood  late  in  the  eveniiw 
and  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1,346  killed  and 
wounded,  and  about  60  missing.  Hood's  lost 
was  less  than  400.  During  the  night  and  early 
nexi  day  the  rest  of  the  army  moved  up  on  the 
right  and  left  of  Hooker  and  entrenched,  Mc- 
pherson's two  corps,  on  the  right,  holding 
Dallas. 

Sherman  gradually  extended  to  the  left, 
skirmishing  heavily  all  along  the  line,  and  on 
(he  evening  of  the  27th  T.  I.  Wood's  division 
of  the  Fourth  corps  attacked  the  extreme  rirftt 
of  the  Confederate  army  near  Pickett's  Mill 
and,  after  a  most  gallant  efiort,  was  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  1,224 Idlled  and  wounded  and  318 
.missing.  The  Confederates  reported  a  loss  of 
85  killed  and  363  wounded.  "This  engagement 
was  a  little  over  two  miles  northeast  of  New 
Hope  Church. 

There  was  now  heavy  skirmishing  all  along 
the  line,  some  seven  miles  in  length ;  and  Sher- 
man, still  extending  to  the  left,  ordered  Mc- 
Pberson,  who  was  entrenched  at  Dallas,  to  close 
in  on  Hooker  at  New  Hope  Church,  that 
Hooker  might  extend  to  the  left;  but  McFher- 
son  deferred  the  movement  until  next  day 
<28th),  and  was  getting  ready  to  make  it  when 
he  was  attacked  The  Confederates  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  seiie  his  works,  but  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  some  390  killed  and 
wounded  McPherson's  loss  was  over  400,  of 
whom  325  were  killed  and  wounded  and  54 
missing  in  the  FifteenA  corps,  wUch  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  assault  This  was  the  battle  of 
Dallas. 

Sherman  continued  his  movement  to  the 
left;  McPherson  left  Dallas  1  tune,  and  closed 
in  on  Hooker  at  New  Hope  Church;  Hooker 
went  lo  the  left ;  all  the  wagon  roads  lea<£i|g  to 
Allatoona  and  Ackworth  were  secured    jQla- 
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toona  was  setied,  also  the  ralroad  back  to  the 
Etowah,  and  4  June  Shennan  was  preparing  to 
attack  Johnston,  at  New  Hope  Church,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  abandoned  all  bis  works  and 
fallen  back  to  Kencsaw  Mountain;  whereupon 
Sherman  moved  to  the  railroad  at  Ackwortta 
and '  Big  Shanty,  and  the  first  stafre  of  the 
campaign  (or  Atlanta  ended.  The  Union  loss 
in  the  battles  and  constant  heavy  skirmishing 
near  and  at  Dallas  (2S~31  May)  was  about 
3,600  killed  and  wounded.  Johnston  reports 
the  Confederate  loss  at  2,005  killed  and 
wounded.  The  first  stage  of  the  campaign 
(6-31  May)  cost  the  Union  army  9,299  killed, 
wounded  and  missing;  Johnston  reports  the 
Confederate  loss  for  the  same  period  at  5,807 
killed  and  wounded.  Consult  'Official  Records' 
(Vol.  XXXVIII) ;  Van-Home,  'History  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland'  (VoL  II)  ;  Shennan, 
<Meinoirs>    (Vol.  II). 

E.  A.  Cabuak. 

DALLAS,  Ore.,  city,  county-seat  of  Polk 
County;  situated  on  La  Creole  Creek  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Other  railroads;  about  70 
miles  southwest  of  Portland,  The  indiutries 
are  dependent  upon  the  production  of  the  fertile 
Willamette  Valley,  in  which  Dallas  is  situated. 
Flour  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  sawmills, 
organs,  leather  and  woollen  factories  and  tan- 
neries constitute  some  of  the  industries.  Sand- 
stone quarries  in  the  vicinity  furnish  ejuctllent 
stone.  The  industrial  interests  are  promoted  by 
good  water  power.  Dallas  was  settled  in  1849 
and  in  1891  was  chartered  as  a  city.  It  con- 
tains a  Carnegie  library.    Pop.  2,124. 

DALLAS,  Tex.,  city,  county-seat  Dallas 
County,  270  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  Trinity  River,  navigable  to  that  point, 
and  on  nine  steam  and  &ve  electric  interurban 
railroads.  The  steam  railroads  are  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railway;  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Railway ;  Houston,  Texas  Cen- 
tral Railway;  Texas ^d Pacific  Railway;  Texas 
and  New  Orleans  Railway;  Gulf,  Colorado  aitd 
Santa  F£  Railway;  St  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railway,  and  the  St  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway.  The  intenirban  railwajr  lines  are  the 
Texas  Traction  Company  to  Denison,  north  77 
miles;  Southern  Traction  Company  to  Waco, 
south  97  miles,  and  to  Corsicana,  southeast  56 
miles;  Northern  Texas  Traction  Company  to 
Ft.  Worth,  west  30  miles,  and  to  Cleburne. 
southwest  67  miles.  Dallas  has  a  new  union 
(steam)  terminal  station,  opened  to  the  public 
in  1916^  representing  an  investment  in  building 
and  pounds  of  over  $6,500,000;  and  a  new 
electric  intenirban  station  representing  an  in- 
vestment in  building  and  grounds  amounting  to 
$1,600,000. 

Commerce,  InduHtriea.. — Dallas  is  the  centre 
of  the  famous  black  lands  of  the  Southwest, 
the  principal  products  of  which  are  cotton,  corn, 
wheat  oats,  truck  and  fruit.  As  the  largest 
inland  cotton  market  in  the  world  the  Dallas 
Cotton  Exchange  handles  1,500,000  bales  of 
cotton  in  a  normal  year.  The  1914  census  gave 
the  number  of  factories  as  412,  capital  invested 
#3,488.000,  with  a  total  output  of  $42,559,789. 
Dallas  leads  in  the  manufacture  -of  cotton  gin- 
ning machinery  and  in  saddlery  and  harness. 
Other  important  industries  are  flour  mills,  port' 
land  cement  plants,  oil  refinery,  iron  and  metal 
works,  brewery,  packing  houses,  cotton  seed 


oil  mills,  cotton  compresses,  grain  elevaton,  etc 
The  largest  wholesale  jobbing  and  distributing 
centre  of  the  Southwest,  with  570  jobbers  and 
manufacturers,  thai  in  a  normal  year  do  $262,- 
(K)0,(XX]  business,  Dallas  is  the  distributing  centre 
for  automobiles  of  the  Southwest,  with  lar^ 
factories  having  assembling  plants  here,  and  m 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  agricultural  im- 
plements is  second  only  to  Kansas  City,  Dallas 
ranks  28th  in  postal  receipts  in  the  United  States, 
is  seventh  in  express  business,  sixth  in  tele- 
graph business.  It  is  the  Southwestern  head- 
quarters for  alt  classes  of  insurance  business 
and  is  the  home  of  the  11th  District  of  the 


$49,972,50a  There  are  10  banks  in  the  city 
of  Dallas,  whose  resources  on  1  Jan.  1918 
amounted  to  $96^662,549,  with  deposits  amount- 
ing to  $80,143,274.  The  State  Fair  of  Texas  is 
the  most  successful  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  is  unique  in  its  organization, 
never  having  received  State  or  Federal  aid.  All 
of  its  receipts  arc  devoted  to  paying  the  expense 
of  the  annual  fair  and  to  making  unprovements 
Upon  its  162  acres  of  ground,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  city,  being  turned  over  to  the 
city  for  park  purposes  with  the  exception  of 
one  month  in  the  year  during  the  annual  fair. 
The  plant  was  worth  (1918)  $2,200,000.  As 
high  as  1,001,400  admissions  have  been  recorded 
during  the  two  weeks  of  the  fair.  The 
permanent  buildings  are  built  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  are  The  Coliseum,  150x200.  ft, 
seating  capacity  5,000;  Textile  and  Fine  Arts 
Building,  125x125  ft ;  Exposition  Buildii«, 
280x375  ft;  Ladies'  Rest  Cottage;  Live  Stod: 
Pavilion,  124x192  ft,—  cattle  and  swine  bams  are 
of  reinforced  concrete  steel,  with  steel  pens  for 
the  swine ;  Vehicle  and  Implement  Building,  SKtac 
550;  Grand  Stand,  60x300;  Automobile  Build- 
ing, 148x296.  There  are  19  individual  and  per- 
manent exhibit  buildings  owned  and  erected  by 
exhibitors. 

Public  Buildings,  Etc—  Dallas  is  the  con- 
vention city  of  the  Southwest,  with  ample  hotel 
facilities,  unsurpassed  bv  any  city  of  its  size; 
the  Adolphus  Hotel,  the  latest  addition,  23 
stories  hi^,  costing  $1,600,000,  with  an  addi- 
tion or  annex  costing  $1,000,(XX);  and  adequate 
convention  halls.  Notable  among  public  build- 
ings are  the  city  hall,  courthouse,  public  li- 
brary, the  cathedrals  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
of  Saint  Matthew's,  the  city  hospitals  and 
Saint  Paul's  and  the  Baptist  Memorial  sani- 
taria. One  of  the  longest  concrete  via- 
ducts in  the  world  connects  the^  city  proper 
with  Oak  Oiff,  a  residential  section  of  the  city 
on  the  west  side ;  this  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$657,466.  Much  activity  has  been  displayed  in 
recent  years  in  street  paving  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  system  of  boulevards, 
under  a  city  plan.  On  1  Jan.  1918  Dallas  had 
160  miles  of  paved  streets,  with  325  miles  of 
cement  sidewalks.  The  parks  of  the  city,  taste- 
fully laid  out.  now  cover  400  acres,  and  with 
public  playgrounds  are  being  developed  to  cover 
eventually  3.500  acres  easily  accessible. 

Goveniment. —  Dallas  enjoys  the  commis- 
«on  form  of  government,  having  been  one  of 
the  first  cities  to  adopt  this  plan.  The  proper*? 
in  the  city  is  assessed  for  taxation  at  $136,971,975, 
the  city  tax  rate  being  $1.95,  and  the  State  and 
county  tax  rate  bang  $1.10. 
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Schoola,  ChnrchMr—An  important,  eduok- 
tional  centre,  the  prLncipal  educational  institu- 
tions are  the  Southern  Methodist  Uuiversi^, 
with  cash  assets  of  $3,000,000  and  660  acres  of 

S round,  which  opened  in  1915  with  800  stu- 
ents:  Dallas  University  (Catholic  institution 
for    Doys),    an    investment    in    buildine    and 

Enunds  amounting  to  $500,000;  the  Baylor 
edical  College  and  53  private  schools.  There 
are  3  high  schools  and  29  ward  schools  in  Dal- 
las, the  city  having  an  investment  in  buildings, 
grounds  and  equipment  of  $2,000;00&  The 
scholastic  population  of  Dallas  is  27,229.  Dal- 
las has  154  places  oi  worship,  of  all  denomi- 
nations. 

Climate^- The  following  are  the  avera^ 
or  donna]  temperatures  in  degrees  Fahrenheit 
at  Dallas  as  shown  in  the  Special  Bulletin  No. 
5,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Weather  Bureau:  January,  46.3;  February, 
50.9;  March,  57J:  April,  67.7;  May,  73.4;  June, 
81.4;  July,  &1.4-  August,  82.5:  September,  76A; 
Octoter,  66.4:  November,  55.5;  December,  53.9, 
and  annual,  o6.4.  The  relative  htunidity,  as  it 
affects  evaporation,  is  a  potent  factor  in  keep- 
ing die  human  organism  cooL  At  Dallas  the 
avenwe  humidity  lor  the  year  at  7  A.H.,  90th 
merituan  time,  is  80  per  cent,  and  the  average 
at  2  P.M.  is  about  43  per  cent  for  July,  53  per 
cent  for  August  and  54  per  cent  for  September. 
Maximum  or  highest  temperature  recorded  at 
the  local  oSice  of  the  Uniied  States  Weather 
Bureau  since  it  was  established  in  Dallas  Octo- 
ber 1913  was  !02°  on  30  July  1914.  The  tem- 
perature for  the  year  of  1915  did  not  go  as 
high  as  100".  There  is  generally  a  cool,  fresh 
and  invigoratintf  southerly  breeze  from  off  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  throughout  the  summer 
monflis  that  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Dallas,  and  when  this  is  taken 
into  consideration  wiUi  the  records  of  the  tem- 
perature and  himiidity  it  can  readily  be  seen 
why  suA'Strokes  are  almost  unknown  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

Population. —  In  1885  the  population  of 
Dallas  was  10,000;  (1900)  42,438;  (1910) 
92,104:  July  191/  the  government  estimate  was 
129,632  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  estimate  1  Jan. 
1918  (which  includes  suburbs  not  included  in 
government  estimate),  147,000, 

Giant  S.  Maxwox, 
Secretary  of  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  aitd 
MatiufactHTtr/  Aaociation. 
DALLES,  The,  or  DALLES  CITY.  Ore, 
county-seat  of  Wasco  County;  on  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  It  is  about  30  miles 
northeast  of  Mount  Hood,  and  on  that  portion 
of  the  Columbia  River  (on  the  Washington 
Stale  boundary  line)  where  the  scenery  is  noted 
for  grandeur.  The  Dalles  contains  Saint 
Man^  Academy,  a  damegie  library  and  a  hos- 
pilai.  It  is  situated  in  a  sheep  and  cattle-rai»- 
mg  country,  hence  its  trade  is  largely  in  cattle 
and  wool,  live  stock,  grain  uid  (rmt  Fruits 
^row  here  in  the  Columbia  Valley.  Its  chief 
industries  are  flour  and  grist  milting  and  wo<J 
scouring,  box  factories,  salmon  and  fruit  can- 
neries, lumber  yards,  machine  shops,  etc.  A 
military  Bost  at  Fort  Dallas  was  established  in 
1838,  ana  about  the  same  time  a  mission  vras 
iqtened  by  the  Methodist  Church.  The  railroad 
station  is  known  by  the  name  of  Dalles  and  the 
local  name  often  used  is  Dalles  City;  but  the 


name  of  the  ^stoffice  is  The  Dalles.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1S5&  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a 
municipal  council.  Tha  waterwoncs  are 
•A  by  the  city.    Pop.  4,88" 


DALLIN,  Cttiw  Edwin,  American  sculp- 

'    Spriugvilfe,  Utah,  22  Nov.  lS6t.    In  his 

West  ne  came  into  dose  contact  with 


tor;  b.  S] 


Indian  hfe,  in  the  realistic  and  impressive  por- 
trayal of  which  he  excels  all  other  artists.  He 
studied  under  Truman  Bartlett  in  Boston  and 
under  Chapu  in  Paris,  where  Buffalo  Bill's 
Wild  West  Show  inspired  his  first  equestrian 
statue,  the  'Sisnal  for  Peace'  (1890),  which 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Chicago  Expod- 
tioii  of  1893,  and  is  now  in  Lincoln  Park  in 
that  city;  this  was  followed  in  1899  bv  'The 
Medicine  Man>  (Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia), considered  one  of  the  most  notable 
products  of  American  sculpture.  His  other 
works  include  the  marble  statue  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 
ington; 'Don  Quixote,'  which  received  B  gold 
medal  at  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  of  1904; 
the  monument  to  the  pioneers  in  Salt  Lake 
■City,  and  'Peace  or  War'  (1906);  and  <The 
Redskin's  Prayer'  (1909).  (^msult  Brush  and 
Pencil,  Vol.  V,  and  Taft,  ^History  of  American 
Sculpture'  (New  York  1903). 

DALUNOER,  William  Henrr.  English 
scientist  and  clergyman :  b.  Devonport,  England, 
5  July  1842.  He  entered  the  Wesleyan  minis- 
try in  1861  and  after  being  minister  at  Liver- 
fsol  12  years  was  governor  of  Wesley  College, 
hefHeld,  1880-88.  His  microscopical  researches 
began  in  1870,  He  became  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1880,  has  been  Rede  lecturer  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  lecturer  at  Oxford 
and  at  the  Royal  Institution  and  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  1883-87. 
He  has  published  'Minute  Forms  of  Life' 
(1886);  TTie  Origin  of  Life'  (1878);  <The 
Creator  and  What  We  May  Know  of  the 
Method  of  Creation'  (1887)  :  revision  of  Car^ 
penter's  The  Microscope  and  Its  Revelations' 
(1891). 

DALHAN,  dal'man,  Oiutaf  Hetinanii, 
German  Lutheran  sdiolar:  b.  Nietli?  ya  Si- 
lesia,  9  June  1855.  He  was  educated  among  the 
Moravians  and  was  graduated  from  their 
dieoloc^l  school  St  Gnadenfeld.  Here  he  was 
professor  of  the  Old  Testament  and  practica] 
dieology  1881-87.  In  1887  he  left  the  Mora- 
vians and  joined  the  Lutherans  and  the  same 
Car  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Leipzig 
niversity.  For  the  next  IS  years  he  WM  a 
professor  and  finally  the  director  o£  the  Insti- 


6ld  Testament  Exegesis  in  ie  University  of 
Leipzig.  Since  1902  he  has  been  on  furlough 
and  has  been  serving  as^  director  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Archawlogical  Institute  in  Pales- 
tine. He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer,  bia 
writings  covering  quite  a  wide  range  in  the 
various  fields  oi  theology..  Several  o£  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  Eitjdish.  His 
most  important  productions  are  'ChristJanity 
and  Judaism'  (&rman.  1898;  English,  1901); 
'The  Words  of  J^esus  considered  in  the  light  of 
Tost-biblical  Writings  and  the  Aramaic  Lanr 

iuage'  (Edinburgh  1902).    He  has  been  a  pro- 
ound  student  of  the  Aiamaic,  and  issoad  a 
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LDglish. 

DALHANUTHA  A  place  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  (Mai^  viii,  la).  Rendell 
Harris  conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion from  th*  Syriac.  Other  writers  think 
Megiddo  is  meant.  W.  M.  Thompson  located 
It  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  one  mile  nordi  of 
Jarmiik,  at  a  site  now  known  as  Ed-Delemiyak. 
Sir  C.  Wilson  and  H.  B.  Tristram  suggest 
that  the  site  is  one  and  a  half  milei  from 
Uigdel. 

DALMATZA.  A  crowoland  of  Aiutria- 
. Hungary  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Croatia- Slavonia-Dafmatia  and  situated  along 
the  eastern  Adriatic  coast.  It  is  bounded  to 
.the  north  by  Croatia,  to  the  east  by  Boanta- 
Herzegovina,  to  the  south  by  Montenegro.  The 
area  is  4,956  square  miles.  There  are  about  500 
islets  of  i^ich  about  SO  are  of  appreciable  size 
and  importance,  beloi^ing  naturally  to  Daknatia 
and  known  generally  under  the  name  of  Dal- 
-matian  Archipelago.  The  largest  (exceeding 
100  square  kilometers)  and  most  fertile  are 
Braiza,  Lessina,  Curiola,  Meleda,  Lissa,  Solta 
aod  Lagosta.  The  numerous  channels,  straits, 
gulfs,  bays,  fjords  and  the  hills  and  rocks  of  the 
mainland  branching  from  the  mountain  range 
of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  nve  the  country  a  most 
picturesque  aspect.  The  Gulf  of  Cattaro, 
which  is  in  the  extreme  south  of  Dalmalia,  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  Europe.  The 
principal  rivers  are  Neretva,  Zrmanja,  Krka 
and  Cetina,  but  there  are  many  rivulets  and 
brooks  whose  course  is  interrupted^  frequent 
cascades  of  incomparable  beau^.  llie  climate 
b  moderate  as  the  .thermometer  never  shows 
below  zero  (C)  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  tempered  by  many  winds.  The  most 
important  towns  are  Dubromik  (Ragusa), 
Zadar  (Zara),  Shibenik  (Sebenico),  Blato  and 
Kotor  (Cattaro).  By  a  recent  census  the 
population  of  Dalmatia  was  computed  to  645,- 
666  consisting  chiefly  of  Serbo-Croatians  (about 
95  per  cent)-  According  to  the  same  census 
there  were  510,669  inhabitants  speaking  Serbo- 
Croatian  language,  3,065  persons  speaking  other 
tongues  and  18,025  speaking  Italian.  Serbo~ 
Croatian  is  the  official  language  but  the  use  of 
Italian,  which  is  kncwn  to  the  majority  of 
urban  population,  is  also  permitted.  Notwith- 
stan^np  the  dearth  of  water  and  forests  the 
vegetation  of  Dalmatia  is  very  diverse.  The 
rich  forests  were  cnt  down  by  the  Venetians 
for  the  eonstruelion  of  their  mightv  fleets.  The 
fields  sown  with  cereals  of  all  description 
cover  11  per  cent  of  the  entire  area.  The  chief 
products  of  Dalmatia  are  wine,  which  is  of  an 
exceptionally  good  quality,  and  olive  oil.  Agri- 
culture is  very  popular  and  prosperous  in  the 
islands  but  the  most  usual  industnes  and  manu- 
factures are  almost  totally  absent.  Sfaipbuild- 
it%,  wiiK  and  oil-pressing  are  the  prindpal  in- 
dustries. Cattle  and  horses  are  very  scarce 
while  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous  and  of 
good  breed.  Asirfial^  lignite  and  salt  are 
mined.  The  ports  of  Dalmatia  are  veiy  active 
as  the  bulk  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  foreign 
commerce  is  conducted  through  them.  There 
arrive  about  20,000  merchant  vessels  every  year, 
Olive  oil,  maraschino  cordial,  fish,  meat,  noney, 
wine  and  asphalt  arc  exported.  Cereals  are  a 
pHncipa]  item  of  import.     The  ways  of  com- 


monication  in  the  interior  of  the  country  are 
whol^  inadequate  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
■rocky  configuration  of  the  soil,  despite  the  good 
lesson  wbith  Napoleon  I  tau^  the  inbabiitants 
while  he  ruled  the  Illyrian  provii»ces.  There 
are  about  145  miles  of  railway.  Dalmatian 
waters  teem  with  many  varieties  of  delicious 
fish  and  fishing  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sources of  the  inhabitants  of  dK  coast.  Sar- 
dines and  tunny-fish  arc  caught  in  enonuom 


Education  is  obligatoty  between  Hie  ages  trf 
6  and  12  and  there  is  hardly  a  village  to 
be  found  withoot  at  least  one  primary  school 
There  are  tvra  theological  seminaries  at  Zara 
and  many  secondary,  naval,  commercial  and 
professional  schools  and  agricultural  colleges, 
all  of  which  are  supported  by  the  Imperial 
Government  At  Ragusa  and  Cattaro  there  are 
naval  colleges  which  supply  officers  for  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  In  1911  there  were  4S8  elemen- 
tary schools  with  58,000  enrolled  pupils. 

Prior  to  the  Roman  invasion  of  Dalmatia  the 
country  was  populated  b^  the  Illyrians  a^rainst 
whom  a  military  expedition  was  sent  by  Rome 
under  the  leadership  of  Consul  Origuf  in  the 
year  156  B.C  but  the  definite  subjugation  of  that 
province  was  effected  by  Augustus  on  the 
occasion  of  mcification  of  the  Pannonians 
A.K.  6.  The  Tniyrians  were  occui)ying_  them- 
selves chiefly  with  cattle  raising,  agriculture 
and  seafaring.  Dalnutian  pirates  are  notorious 
in  the  history  of  navigation  in  the  Adriatic 
The  language  and  customs  of  the  Datraatians 
soon  gave  way  to  the  Latin,  and  Diocletian,  bom 
In  Dalmatia,  transferred  his  capital  to  Spalato 
(■Palatium*).  The  ruins  of  the  imperial 
palace  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  town.  Upon 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  395  Dalmatia 
was  apportioned  to  its  eastern  part  only  to  be 
conquered,  about  a  century  later,  by  the  Ostro- 
gt)th  kings.  In  the  course  of  the  6th  century 
die  Avars  took  hold  of  Dalmatia  but  had  soon 
to  yield  it  to  the  irresistible  invasions  of  the 
Serbians  who  divided  the  entire  province  in 
several  counties  with  Belgrade  (Zara  Vecchia) 
as  the  capital.  The  influence  of  Venice  was 
felt  in  Dalmatia  as  early  as  the  10th  century, 
but  it  was  only  in  1104  that  Doge  Dominico 
MinieK  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Hungarian 
king,  Koloman,  who  had  effected  a  union  with 
the  Croatians  and  pi^oclaimed  himself  king  of 
CrOatia-Dalmatia.  The  city  of  Belgrade  was 
demolished  by  the  Venetians.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  of  Venice  (1797)  Austria,  by 
virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  obtained 
sovereign  rights  over  Dalmatia  but  had  soon 
(1805)  to  cede  it  to  Napoleon  who  incorporated 
that  province  in  his  famous  Illyrian  Klngdoi 


abolished  it  in  that  aame  /ear.    By  the  Treaty 

of  Vienna  (1815)  Dalmatia  was  again  given  to 

Austria    In  1869,  when  the  Austrian  (^vem- 

ment   introduced    in    Eblmatia  universal    con-  | 

scription,  a  rebellion  took  place  in  Krivoshiya 

and  Bocca  di  Cattaro  and  the  Austrians  suffered 

rt  losses  in  men  and  provisions.    However 
year  1881  saw  a  freHi  insurrection  whi<^  i 

lasted  until  1882  when  it  was  put  down  widi  | 

great  cruelty  by  the  Imperial  army.  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  I,  by  his  acts  of  26  Feb.  1851 
aitd  1  Jan.  1868,  granted  tJiaRers  whereby  Dal-  , 

matia  fonns  part  of  the  Tritine  Kingdom  of  i 
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Croatu-Stavonia-Daltaatia  whose  Kins  is  tbe 
sovereign  o£  Austria- Hungary.  The  head  of 
the  government  in  Zagreb  bears  the,  title  of 
Ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dahnatia.  In  th« 
Imperial  Parliament  in  Vienna  Daltnatia  ii 
represented  by  U  duties  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  of  whom  nine  are  Croatians  and  two 
Serluans.      The    principal    instrument    of    the 

{ubiic  local  government  is  the  Diet  (Sabor). 
ts  power,  organization  and  functions  are  de- 
fined by  ^e  constitution  of  the  country.  The 
seat  of  the  local  adtninistration  is  ia  Zadar 
(Zara)  and  the  executive  authority  ia  vested  L 


provincial  adminisl ration  of  the  state,  of  the' 
board  of  educalionj  &e  [niblic  finances  and  die 
postal  and  telegraph  services. 

BibliogrBphy  (see  also  Ckoatia-Slavonia). 
Sakchinsln,  I.  K.,  <Putne  Uspomene  iz  Kroat- 
ske,  Dalmacije,  etc.>  (ZagreD  1873);  Iriarte, 
'Les  bords  de  TAdriatique  et  le  Mont£nigro* 
(Paris  1878):  De  Nolhac,  <La  Dalmatic'  (PatTS 
1882) ;  Pisnu,  'Les  possessions  veneliennes  en' 
Dalmatie>  (Paris  1890);  Jackson,  <r)almatia, 
the  Quamero  and  Istria*  (Oxford  1887) ; 
Hutchinson,  F.  K.,  'Motoring  in  the  Balkans 
along  the  hi^fawfois  of  Dalmatia,  Uonteiiegro, 
the  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia'  (Chicago  1909); 
|elich,  <Das  Slleste  kartographiscbe  Denkmal 
uber  die  romische  Provinz  Dalmatien*'  (in 
Wissenschaftkcht  Mittniungen  aus  Bosmen  tmd 
ier  Herzegovina,  Vienna  1900)  ;  Krshnjavi,  I., 
'Dalmatiens  und  Bosniens  staatsrechtliche  Zti-i 
kunft'  (Oesterreiekische  Rundichmi,  October, 
Briinn.  1906)  ;  Lux,  J.  A.,  'Reisebilder  ans  Dal- 
malien,'   (Leipzig  1908). 

W.  M.  PsTtoviCH, 
Chief  of  Stavonk  Divisim.  Neva  York  PtAHf 

DALMATIAN  DOO.  See  Doa 
DALMATIC  IDaimatica),  an  ecclesiastical 
vestment,  open  at  each  side  below  tbe  iSsertlon 
of  the  sleeves,  which  are  wide.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal vestment  worn  by  the  deacon  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  when  ministering  at  the  Mass, 
or  in  processions  and  in  other  functions.  It  is 
also  worn  under  the  chasuble,  by  bishops,  when 
they  celebrate  the  Mass  pontificallv;  and  it  is  a 
part  of  tbe  vesture  of  a  king  both  in  England 
and  in  continental  European  countries.  It  is 
common^  of  silk;  its  color  varies  according  to 
directions  of  the  ritual.  The  dalmatic  was 
ori^ally  a  long  under-gannent  of  white  Dal- 
matian wool,  but  little  different  from  fte  Roman 
tunic,  and  not  till  the  fourth  century  was  it  a 
distinctively  ecclesiastical  garment  At  first  It 
was  worn  only  by  the  Roman  deacons,  bnt  later 
its  use  extended  throughont  tbe  whole  Clhorch. 
So.  too,  the  use  of  the  dalmatic  as  part  of  the 
solemn  attire  of  bishops  was  at  first  restricted 
to  the  Pope,  hut  afterward  was  conceded  to  all 
bishops.  In  the  Greek  Church  a  vestment  an- 
swering to  the  dalmatic,  called  stoicharion,  is 
Wont  by  deacons  in  solemn  functions,  and  in 
the  same  Churd;,  the  celebrating  priest  wears 
the  stoicharion  under  the  chasuble ;  but  In  this 
case  tbe  garment  is  always  white.  The  two 
stripes,  usually  on  the  dalmatic,  were  origin- 
ally purple,  that  is,  a  shade  near  scarlet,  and 
were  probably  a  survival  of  die  /friwr  etavnt 
of  Ae  tunic  of  Mnators.  See  Costuhe, 
EcCLESusncAL. 


DALHBLUNGTOH,  ScotUnd,  yiHage  o( 
^rshirc,  terminus  of  a  branch .  Ime  of  the 
Guugow  and  South-Westem  railway,  l5  miles, 
northeast  of  Ayr.  It  is  a  coal  mining  and  stone-  ' 
quarrying  centre,  and  was  prominent  during  th< 
Covenanting  penod.    Pop.  1,500. 

DALHORdS,  dil-md'-res',  CharlM,  French 
operatic  singer;  b.  Nancy,  31  Dec  1871.  WiA 
&e  object  of  training  »s  a  violinist  he  entered 
the  Conservatoire  de  Nanc^.  An  accident  to 
his'  am  obliged  him  to  relinquish  all  hope  of 
becoming  a  violinist  and  he  took  up  the  study 
of  the  horn,  which  he  also  studied  at  Paris, 
In  1S8S-94  he  was  engaged  on  the  Lamoureux 
orchestra,  becoming  also  a  skilled  'cellist  In 
1894  he  removed  to  Lyons  as  teacher  of  the 
horn  at  the  conservatory  there.  Dauphin  here 
trained  his  voice  and  in  1899  he  made  a  success- 
ful d^but  as  singer  at  Rouen.  In  1906  he  was' 
engaged  as  tenor  by  Hammerstein  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House,  New  York,  where  he 
won  fame  which  spread  to  Europe  and  brought 
many  tempting  offers  from  Continental  opera 
houses.  In  1910  he  became  first  tenor  of  the 
Oiicago  Opera  Company.  His  principal  roles 
are  Nidas  in  'Thais':  Julian  in  'Louise'; 
Vinicius  in  'Quo  Vadis' ;  Samson  in  ^Samsoft 
and  Delilah^  and  Herod  in  'Salome.' 

DALNY,  dal'n^  or  TAIREN,  but  noV 
generally  Dairen,  ci^  and  free  port  20  miles 
north  of  Port  Arthur  belon^ng  to  Jajpan.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  which 
extends  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  China., 
It  was  intended  for  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Siberian  Railway  and  was  established  as  a  con> 
mercial  seaport  by  edict  of  the  Tsar  of  Russi^ 
dated  30  July  1899,  and  was  thrown  open  to  the 
commerce  of  all  nations  in  December  1901. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  it  was  occu- 

fied  by  the  Japanese  troops  undef  Oku,  30  May 
SM.  following  on  the  battle  of  Km-chow. 
With  die  leased  territory  of  Kwantung,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  it  fell 
to  Japan  as  the  spoil  of  war  under  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth;  and  the  lease  from  China,  orig- 
inally for  25  years,  was  extended  to  99  years  by 
treaty  in  March  1913.  Dalny  again  became  a 
free  port  in  1906.  The  harbor,  in  which  ves- 
sels drawing  30  feet  can  enter  at  low  water,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  deepest  in  the  Pacific  is 
ice-free  all  the  year,  and  me  surface  of  the  ba^ 
is  sufficient  for  all  the  shipping  of  China.  It  ii 
protected  by  a  breakwater  1,000  yards  in  length. 
The  railway  lines  connect  Port  Arthur  and 
Dalny  with  Mukden,  Harbin  and  the  East 
China  railway  system.  The  population  is  about 
36,000.  The  area  of  the  leased  territory  extendi 
to    1,256  square   miles,,  with  a  popidation   6t 


DALRYMPLE,  Al«undar,  Scottish  bv. 
drographer :  b.  Hailes,  ncnr  Ediahnrgti,  24  July 
1737;  d.  London.  19  ;unc  laOR  In  iB?  he  went 
to  India  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  C^om*-, 
pao^  and'  while  there  made  hydrography  his 
particular  study.  In  1795  he  obtained  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  hydrograpber  to  die  admiralty,  as 
well  as  to  the/East  India  Company.  His  most 
important  publications  are  'Discoveries  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean' ;  <A  Collection  of  South 
Sea  Voyages' ;  'A  Relation  of  Expeditions  from 
Fort  MarHjorough  to  the  Islands  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Sumatra' :  'A  Collection  of  Voy 
in  the  S9uth  Atlantic  Ocean' ;        " 
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Map  of  the  Land  Round  ^  North  Pole*: 
youmal  of  the  Expeditions  to  the  North  of 
California* ;  'The  Onental  Repertory.'  He  was 
'  also  the  author  of  many  historical  and  political 
tntcts. 

DALRYMPLE,  Sib  D«vid,  Lord  Hailes, 
Scottish  lawyer  and  antiquarian :  b,  Edinburgh, 
27  Oct  1726;  d.  29  Nov.  1792.  In  1766  he  was 
made  lord  of  session  with  die  title  of  Lord 
Hailes,  and  later  a  lord  of  judiciary.  He  pub- 
lished 'Annals  of  Scotland*  (1786)  and  other 
works  on  Scottish  histoiy,  both  ecclesiastical, 
bioKT^phical  and  political,  antiquities.  He  is 
mentioned  in  Bosweil's  'Life  of  Johnson*  as 
an  inUmate  friend  and  correspondent  of  John- 
son. 

DALRYMPLE.  Jameg,  1st  Visoouht 
Staib,  Scottish  lawyer  and  statesman:  b,  Ayr- 
shire, May  1619;  d.  Edinburrfi,  25  Nov.  169S. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  sided  with  Parliament,  but 
soon  relinquished  that  parj^  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Glasgow.  He  then 
adopted  law  as  a  profession,  and  in  1670  was 
made  president  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  He 
was  adverse  to  the  severe  measures  adopted 

r'nst  the  Covenanters,  and  having  excited 
enmity  of  the  Duke  of  York,  lost  his  ap- 
Sintments  and  retired  to  Holtano  in  16SZ. 
ne  he  became  a  favorite  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who,  after  the  revolution,  created  faint 
Viscount  Stair,  Stair  wrote  'The  Institute* 
of  the  Laws  of  Scotland'  (still  a  standard  au- 
thority) ;  'Philosophia  nova  experimentalis* ; 
'Vindication  of  the  Divine  Perfections' ;  'Ati 
Apolow  for  his  Own  Ckindurt.*  Scott  has 
made  Daliymple's  daughter,  Janet,  the  heroine 
of  the  'Bnde  of  Lammemioor.'  Consult  Mac- 
key,  'Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Dalrym^e,  First 
Viscount  Stair*-  (Edinburgh  1873). 


,_j  of  James  Dalrymple  (q-^-)-     He 

was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  m  1672,  and  his 
eloquence  and  abilit;^  soon  gained  him  a  leading 
place  in  his  profession,  as  later  in  the  ScottisE 
Parliament.  He  became  Lord-Advocate  (1687). 
Under  (3iarles  II  he  suffered  imprisonment 
twice  for  not  sufficiently  enforcing  the  penecut- 
ing  acts,  but  held  office  in  Scotland  under 
James.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  carry- 
utg  out  the  16SS  revolution  in  Scotland,  and 
for  some  time  acted  as  the  king's  representa- 
tive in  that  country,  but  his  undoubted  services 
have  been  somewhat  discounted  by  his  cannec* 
tion  with  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  in  1692. 
He  assisted  largely  in  bringing  about  the  union 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Under  Anne 
he  was  privy  councillor  for  Scotland  (1702). 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  viscount  in  169S 
and  in  1703  was  created  eail 

DALRYMPLE.  John,  2d  EablUt  Staih, 
Scottish  general;  b.  Edinburgh  20  July  1673; 
d  there,  9  May  1747.  He  entered  Ae  Camc- 
fonian  Regiment  in  1692,  and  in  1701  was  ap- 
pt^nted  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Scots  regi- 
ment of  foot  guards.  In  1707  he  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  and  became  one  of  the  Scottish 
representative  peers,  but  still  continued  his 
military  life,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  Marlborourfi,  and  more  particu- 
larly at  the  battles  of  (Judenarde,  Maiplaquet 
and  Ramillies.  On  the  accession  of  George  I 
he  was  appointed  a  privy  councillor,  and  went 


on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France,  where  be 
attracted  much  notice  by  the  splendor  of  his 
retinue,  and  also  displayed  great  skill  and 
address.  He  returned  in  1720,  and  for  the  next 
20  years  he  took  an  active  interest  in  a^cul- 
tural  pursuits.  In  1742,  on  the  dissolution  of 
Walpole's  administration,  he  a^in  entered  pub- 
lic life  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  HoUand. 
He  served  later  under  George  II  at  Dettingen, 
and  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  amvy 
of  Great  Britain.  Consult  Graham,  'Annals 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Viscount  and  First 
and  Second  Earls  of  Stair.* 

DALSGAARD.  dals'sard.  Christen.  Dan- 
ish artist:  b.  Krabbesholm,  Jutland,  30  Oct 
1824:  d  1907.  He  studied  at  the  Copenhagen 
Academy.  He  was  made  professor  of  drawing 
at  the  Acadenw  of  Soro  in  1862.  and  was 
elected  to  the  Copenhagen  Academy  in  1872. 
His  impressive  delineations  of  Danish  peasant 
life,  showing  a  keen  sense  of  observation  and 
imbued  with  sincere  sentiment,  have  justly 
caused  him  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  typiou 


going  to  Communion* ;  'Fisherman  and  Dau(^- 
ter*;  'Seizure  for  Debt*;  'One  of  the  Wise 
Virgins' ;  'Ansgar  and  Odbert  Baptizing 
Mother  and  Child' ;  and  'The  FarewelL' 

~DALTON,  John,  English  chemist  and 
^ysidst :  b.  E^les&eld,  near  Cbckennoutk 
Cnmberiand,  6  Sept.  1766;  d  Manchester  27 
July  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  Quakers' 
school  in  his  native  town  and  from  1781-93 
was  assistant  at  a  boarding  school  at  KendaL 
Here  he  showed  such  a  decided  turn  for 
mathematics  that  he  obtained  the  position  of 


Chester,  in  1793.  TTie  same  year  he  published 
his  early  meteorological  observations  and  essays. 
In  1799,  on  the  removal  of  New  Coltege  to 
Yotic,  be  resigned  his  chair,  but  continued  to 
give  private  lessons  in  the  same  branches.  In 
1808  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
'New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,'  which, 
containing  his  brilliant  discovery  of  the  atomic 
theory,  produced  an  important  revolution  in 
the  science,  gave  him  a  very  hig^  place  among 
philosophical  chemists,  and  spread  his  fame  over 
Europe.  He  pursued  diligently  research  in 
mixed  gases,  force  of  stean^  elasticity  of  va|iors 
and  the  eflect  of  heat  on  gases  and  other  im- 
portant chemical  actions.  The  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  1826  admittedhim  a  member,  and 
unanimously  awarded  to  him  the  first  of  two 
gold  medals  intended  for  those  who  had  made 
the  greatest  di^:overies  in  science.  He  was  also 
elected  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  of 
the  Royal  Academies  of  Science  of  Berlin  and 
Munidt,  and  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Moscow.  His  papers  were  published  in  the 
Mrrnoirt  of  the  Literaiy  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester  (of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent), in  the  Phiiotophicai  Tratuaetiotis,  m 
Nicholson's  Philoto^hieal  Journal,  and  Thom- 
son's AnnaU  of  Philosophy.  His  'Meteorolog- 
ical Essays  and  Observations*  were  published 
in  1793.  Consult  'life,'  by  Lonsdale  (1874); 
Roscoe  and  Harden,  'New  View  of  the  Origin 
of  Dalton's  Atomic  Theory'  (1896). 

DALTON,  John  Call.  American  ptmido- 
gist:  b.  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  2  Feb.  1825;  d  New 
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York,  11  Feb.  1889.  He  wm  graduated  at  Har- 
Tard  in  IS44  and  at  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  18*7.  He  was  successively  professor  of 
ohysiotogy  at  the  Unirersity  of  Buflfalo,  at  the 
Vermont  Medical  School,  at  the  Long  Island 
College  HoEpital,  and  at  Ae  New  York  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  which  he  be- 
came president  in  1883.  He  served  as  an  amy. 
suigeon  throughout  the  Civil  War.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  'Hunxan  Physiology' 
(1859);  'Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  Schools,. 
Familtes  and  Colleges'  (1868);  'The  ^peri- 
mental  Method  of  Medicine'  (1882);  'Topo- 
graphical Anatomy  of  the  Brain>   (1885). 

DALTON,  Ga.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Whitfield  County;  on  the  Southern  and  the 
Nashville,  (^ttanooga  &  Saint  Louis  railroads ; 
100  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta.  It  is  a  health 
resort,  and  the  seat  of  Dalton  Female  College. 
Iron,  manganese  and  limestone  are  found  in 
great  quantities  in  its  vicinity  and  the  dtv  has 
a  large  trade  in  cotton,  grain  and  fruit  It  ha5 
canning  factories,  cottoo  compresses,  flour 
mills,  marble  works,  agricultural  implement 
factories,  car  factory,  a  chair  factory,  lumber 
mills,  etc  Dalton  was  settled  in  1848  and  was 
incorporated  the  same  year.  In  1863^  it  was 
a  Ckin  federate  headquarters  of  JoseiJi  £, 
Johnson  defending  the  approaches  to  Atlanta 
and  was  the  scene  of  considerable  military 
activity.  _The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
elected  biennially,  three  commissioners  and  a 
board  of  aldermen.  The  municipality  owns  the 
waterworks,  gas  and  electric-lighting  plants. 
Fop.  5,324. 

DALTON,  Ga.,  HfUitarv  Opentiona  at 
(23-25  Feb.  1864,  and  8-12  May  1864,  including 


ton  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Georgia, 
where  the  Qiattanooga  and  Atlanta  Railroad  b 
intersected  by  that  from  Cleveland,  Tean.  By 
rail  it  i*  38  miles  sontheatt  of  Chattanooga. 


eral  Halleck  ordered  General 
occupy  Dalton,  and  there  Bra^  retreated  after 
his  defeat  at  Lookout  Mountam  and  Missionaiy 
Ridge.  24-55  Nov,  1863.  In  February  1864  Gen- 
eral Grant  ordered  General  Thomas  to  seiie  the 
town.  Thomas  moved,  reported  that  he  could 
not  carry  the  position,  and  the  efFort  was  aban- 
doned. His  movement  cost  the  Union  army 
about  300  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Con- 
federates about  200. 

Dalton,  the  first  objective  poiHt  of  Sherman's 
Atlanta  campaign,  was  held  30  April  1864,  by 
Gen.  I.  E.  Johnston,  with  54,400  men.  The  ap- 
proadies  to  the  place  were  difficult,  and  it  was 
practically  impregnable.  Early  in  May,  Sherman 
concentrated  his  ^prand  army  in  and  around 
Chattanooga  for  his  Atlanta  campaign.  It  was 
made  up  of  the  armies  of  tfie  Cumberland, 
Tennessee  and  Ohio,  commanded  respectively 
by  Gens.  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  J.  B.  McPherson 
and  J.  M.  Schofield,  aggregating  98,797  men  and 
254  guns.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberiand  had 
about  60,000  men,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
2SO00,  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  14,000.  On 
6  May  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  at  and 
near  Ringgold,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at 
Gordon's  Mill,  on  the  Chickamauga,  and  ttte 
Army  of  the  Ohio  near  Red  Qay,  on  the  Georgia 
tine,  north  of  Dalton.  The  four  corps  of 
Thomas  and  Schofield  were  ordered  to  move  on 
Dalton  in  front,  while  McPherson  with  two 
corps  moved  through  Snake  Creek  G^.  On  the 
7th  McPherson  was  ordered  to  march  from 
Gordon's  Mills  throu^  the  Gap  to  Resaca,  IS 
miles  south  of  Dalton.  He  marched  by  way 
of  Ship's  Gap  and  Villanow,  pushed  through 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  a  wild  defile,  nearly  six  miles 
long  15  miles  south  of  Buzzard's  Roost,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  drove  back  Grigsby's 
Kentucky  cavalry  brigade,  and  marched  to 
within  a  mile  of  Resaca,  then  held  by  two 
brigades  under  General   Cantey.    Finding  the 

Elace  too  strong  to  be  assaulted,  McPherson  fell 
ack  to  a  strong  position  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Gap.     Meanwhile  Thomas  and  Schofield   had 

Sressed  forward.  Thomas  drove  the  Con- 
;derates  in  hb  front  full  throu^  Buzzard's 
Roost  Gap,  and  Schofield  closed  down  on 
Thomas'  left.  On  the  8th  there  was  heavy  skir- 
mishing between  Thomas  and  the  Confederate 
divisions  of  Stewart  and  Bate  at  Buzzard's 
Roost  and  about  six  miles  farther  south  a  deter- 
nUned  assault. 

TTie  road  from  Lafayette  to  Dalton  passes 
through  a  cleft  in  the  palisade,  irfiich  had  been 
deepened  and  widened  hence  known  as  Dug 
Ciap.  Geary's  divi^on  attadced  this  gap.  Skir- 
mishers were  thrown  out  who  drove  those  of 
flie  enemy  from  the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  up 
the  road  neariy  to  the  summit^  when  two  bn- 
gades  were  formed  in  double  lines  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  The  Onfederates  were  driven 
clear  to  the  sumtnit.  The  position  of  the  Gap 
could  not  be  carried,  and  an  assault  on  the  per- 
pendicular palisade  south  of  it  was  ordered, 
where  it  was  broken  by  a  few  clefts  through 
wfaid)  four  or  five  men  could  move  abreast.  The 
men  charged,  a  few  reached  the  summit,  to  be 
killed  or  captured,  and  the  assault  failed.  After 
a  short  brcathinEr-spell  another  effort  was  re- 
pulsed with  much  loss.  Still  another  attempt 
was  made  by  a  tingle  regiment,  bat  it  also  failed. 
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Everywlieie  the  assault  was  repulsed,  and  die 
Federals  withdrew  after  a  loss  of  306  killed 
and  wounded,  and  51  captured  or  missiiw.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  ConfeOerate  loss  exceeded  30 
men.  At  Varnell's  Station  Stoneman's  and 
Wheeler's  cavalry  divisions  had  an  engSKement 
in  which  the  loss  was  about  ISO  oa  each  side, 
and  Thomas  pressed  so  vigorouslj;  in  front  of 
Buzzard's  Roost  that  the  heavy  skirmishing  at- 
tained  the  dimensions  of  a  tattle.  By  the  Uth 
Sherman  moved  his  army  to  pass  through 
Snake  Creek  Gap.  On  the  everinK  of  the  12th 
Johnston  was  fully  informed  of  the  movement 
toward  bis  rear,  whidi  had  been  covered  by  the 
ridge  and  the  forests  of  the  country,  and  be 
abandoned  his  position  that  night  to  ^ve  Sher- 
man battle  at  Resaca.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  Howard  occupied  Daltoa  The  Union  loss 
around  Dalton,  7-12  May,  was  about  830  killed 
and  wounded;  the  Confederate  loss  not  more 
than  half  that  number.  Consult  'Official 
Reoords.>  Vol.  XXXVIII;  Van  Home.  (His- 
tory of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,'  ^Vol. 
II) ;  Johnston,  'Narrative* ;  Shetman,  'Me- 
moirs^  (Vol  11);  Cox,  •  Atlanta  >  •  the  Century 
Company^  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Orfl 
War'   (Vol.  IV). 

E.'  A.  Cakuan. 

DALTON,  Mass.,  town  in  Berkshire  County, 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  6ve  miles 
east  of  the  city  of  Pittsfield.  It  has  a  public 
library;  the  industries  comprise  spark  coil 
works,  woolen  factories  and  paper  mills.  Much 
of  the  paper  used  in  government  paper  cur- 
rency is  manufactured  at  Daltoa    Pop,  3,568, 

DALTOM-IN-FURNESS,  England,  town  in 
Lancashire,  three  and  one-half  miles  northeast 
of  Barrow-in-Furness.  In  its  vicinity  are  ex- 
tensive iron  works,  rich  hematite  iron-ore  mines, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  abbey  of  Fur- 
ness.  Dalton  Castle,  an  old  lower  in  the  town, 
was  formerly  associated  with  Fumess  Abbey. 
The  painter  Romney  was  bora  and  buried  here. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Irish  Sea  by  a  canal 
three  miles  long.    Pop.  10,762, 

DALTONISM.    See  Color- BLitniitBSS. 

DALTON^  LAW,  a  princiiJe  discovered 
F  the  English  physicist,  John  Dalton  (<i,v.), 
_  _.-_.... _j  ^1  gases  which  do  not  unite 


See  Pnbumai 

D'ALVIELLA,  dal-vyella,  Count  Gotil«t, 
gdb-Ia,  Belgian  savant:  b.  Brussels,  10  Au^, 
1846,  He  was  educated  at  Brussels  and  Pans 
and  in  1879  married  a  Miss  Packard  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  ot 
Belgium  and  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socie^  of 
Great  Britain.  As  correspondent  of  the  inde'  ' 
pendtnce  Beige,  he  went  to  India  with  Edward 
Vn,  then  Prince  of  Wales ;  later  he  vras  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Constantinople.  He  was  for 
some  time  director  of  the  Retme  Belgique,  was 
Hibbert  lecturer  at  Oxford  University  in  1891, 
and  has  published  ^Sahara  and  Lapland' 
(1874);   'Inde  et  Himalaya'   (1877);  'Contem- 

Krary  Evolution  of  Religious  Thou»it  in  ^g- 
id,  America,  and  India'  (1885)  ;  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures on  'Origin  and  Growth  of  die  Conception 
of  (}od'   (1892) ;  'The  Migration  of  Symbols' 


nwaidres  d'Eleusis'  (1903);  *A  travers  Ic  Far 
West,  souvenirs  des  Euts-Unis'  (1906)  ;  L'Uni- 
versite  de  Bruxelles  pendant  son  troisieme  quart 
de  siecle*  (1909);  'Croyances,  lites,  institu- 
tions'   C3  vols.,  I9U). 

DALY,  Arnold,  American  aetor:  b.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  4  Oct.  1875.  In  1892  he  made  his 
d«but  in  'The  Jolly  Sqnire.'  Thereafter  he 
appeared  in  many  successful  plays  and  in  1903 
produced  in  New  York  Bernard  Shaw's  'Can- 
dida.' For  the  next  six  or  seveti  years  he 
appeared  excluMvely  in  Shaw's  dramas  'Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession'  (1904) :  'Yon  Never 
Can  Tell'  (1904);  <Arms  and  die  Man>;  'The 
Man  of  Destiny,'  etc  In  1913  he  appeared  in 
Binningham's  <(^eral  John  Regan.' 

DALY,  Charles  Patrick,  American  Jurist 
and  author:  b.  New  York  31  Oct.  1816;  d.  19 
Sept.  1899.  He  had  a  distinguished  judicial 
career  in  his  native  city,  becoming  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1844.  first  judge  of. 
the  court  in  1857  and  chief  justice  in  Wl,  retir- 
account  of  a^  in  1886.    He  was  presi- 


include  'First  Sctrtement  of  Jews  in  North 
America* ;  'What  We  Know  of  Maps  and  Map 
Drawing  Before  Mercator' ;  'A  History  of 
Physical  Geography' ;  '.Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Judicial  Tribunals  of  New  York'  (1855). 

DALY,  John  Augnstin,  American  drama- 
tist and  theatrical  proprietor :  b.  Plymouth, 
N,  G,  20  July  1838;  d.  Paris,  7  June  1899.  In 
1869  he  opened  his  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  on 
24th  Street  New  York;  and  after  its  destruction 
by  fire  in  1873  he  opened  its  successor  on  2&h 
Street.  In  1879  he  opened  Daly's  Theatre  on 
Broadway.  Among  his  original  plays  are  'Di- 
vorce'; 'Pique*;  VHoriion';  'Under  the  Gas- 
light.' ■  He  -also  wrote:  'Peg  WofHngton,  a 
Tribute  to  the  Actress  and  the  Woman.' 

DALY,  Joseph  Francis,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Plymouth,  N.  C,  3  Dec.  1840;  A  Yonkers, 
N.  v.,  7  Aug,  1916.  He  studied  law  in  New 
York  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862.  He 
was  a  judge  of  the  (jDurt  of  Common  Picas 
187D-96  and  chief  justice  of  the  same  court  in 
18S6.  -  He  became  a  justice  of  the  State  Su- 
preme C^urt  in  1896  and  in  1900  was  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  commissioner  to  revise 
the  laws  of  Porto  Rico.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  New  York 
Statte  Bar  Association  and  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Players'  Club  and  was  its  vice-president 
for  a  time.  He  was  also  a  member  of  die 
Catholic  Gub,  of  which  he  was  president  1894- 
99;  and  of  many  other  societies. 

DALYELL,  or  DALZELL,  Thomaa. 
Scottish  soldier;  b.  about  1599;  d.  23  Aug.  1685. 
Hewas  taken  prisoner  ^hting  on  the  loyalist 
side  at  Worcester  and  afterward  escaped  to 
Russia,  where  he  was  made  a  general.  Return- 
ing-to  England  at  the  Restoration,  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scodand 
and  made  himself  notorious  for  his  ferocity 
against  the   Covenanters. 

DALZELL,  John,  American  lawyer:  b. 
New  York,  19  April  1845.  He  removed  widi 
his  parents  to  Pittsburg  in  1847,  was  educated 
at  Yale  and  after  studying  law  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1847.    He  hu  piaetised  his  profession 
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ia  Pittsburefa;  was  attorney  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  for  its  western  lines 
for  many  years  and  tor  many  other  carpoit,- 
tions.  He  nas  been  a  Republican  member  of  the 
S0th-62d  Congress  inclusive,  for  many  years 
ranking  member  of  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means:  participated  in  the  making  of  the  Din^- 
ley  and  Payne  tariff  bills;  member  of  Cwnmit- 
tee  on  Rules  during  speakerships  of  Reed,  Hen- 
derson and  Cannon ;  6i'st  elected  chairman  of 
that  committee  when  committee  was  made 
elective;  regent  of  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
dele^te  to  National  Republican  conventions 
of  1904  and  190^  and  in  each  member  of  31^ 
committee  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  that 
reported  the  platform. 

DAMA,  da'ma.  a  genus  of  die  deer  family 
{Cervida),  comprising  the  common  fallow  deer 
(Dama  vHlgaris)  and  the  Persian  fallow  deer 
(D.  mesopolamica).  The  name  is  also  given  to 
a  species  of  large  gazelle  (Gasetla  dama)  found 
in  the  Sudan.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  mohr 
(q.v.),  which  is  often  regarded  as  bnt  a  sub- 
species, but  has  no  dark  stripe  on  the  flanks. 
Closdy  allied  to  it  also  is  the  aoul  of  Somali- 
Und. 

DAMAGES,  the  indemni^  recoverable  by 
a  person  who  has  sustained  an  injury,  either  in 
his  person,  proper^  or  relative  rights,  through 
the  act  or  default  of  another;  also,  the  sum 
claimed  as  such  indemnity  by  a  plaintiff  in  bis 


received.  Consequential  dam^s  are  those  whi^ 
though  directly,  are  not  immediately,  consequen- 
tial upon  the  act  or  default  complained  of.  Ex- 
emplary, vindictive  or  punitive  damages  are^^in 
legal  contemplation,  synonymous  terms.  Ex- 
empJary  damages  would  seem  to  mean  such 
damages  as  would  be  a  good  round  compensa- 
tion, and  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  mjury 
sustained  and  such  as  might  serve  for  a  whole- 
some example  to  others  in  like  cases. 

Where  injuries  are  maliciously,  wantonly  or 
recklessly  inflicted,  the  right  of  the  jniv  to 
award  punitive  damages  is  said  to  be  as  old  aa 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  itself  and  is  not,  as 
some  seem  to  suppose,  an  innovation  upon  the 
rules  oF  the  common  law.  In  England  as  early 
as  1763,  it  was  declared  that  the  jury  hifl  dnnr 
right  in  giving  punitive  damages.  (Hackle  v. 
Money,  2  Wils.  205.)  And  now,  both  in  Ejig- 
land  and  in  the  United  States,  Uie  doctrine  of 
punitive  damages  seems  to  be  well  settled  and 
the  right  of  the  jury  to  give  such  damages  in  a 
proper  case  cannot  be  shaken  in  any  of  (he 
States  by  anything  short  of  legislative  enact- 

General  damages  are  those  which  necessarily 
and  by  implication  of  law  result  from  the  de- 
fault or  act  complained  of.  Special  damages  are 
such  as  arise  directly,  but  not  necessarily,  from 
ihe  wrongful  act  or  default  complained  of. 
Parties  entering  into  an  agreement  may  estimate 
beforehand  the  amount  of  damages  to  result 
from  a  breach  of  the  a^^reement  and  may  pre- 
scribe in  the  agreement  itself  the  sum  to  tie  paid 
by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  other  by  way  of 
damages  for  such  breach.  Such  datiKiges  are 
called  liquidated  damages  when  sanctioned  by 
the  law.  If,  however,  die  agreement  is  such 
that  the  law  refuses  to  adopt  it,  then  the  dam- 
ages agreed  upon  will  be  regarded  as  a  penalty. 


or  as  ia  the  u^ttirt  of  A  penalty.  Gensral  dam- 
ages need  not  be  alleged  m  the  complaint  of  the 
person  injured,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  any  spe- 
cific proof  of  dama^res  be  £ven  to  entide  ttie 
{tarty  injured  to  recover.  The  legal  presump- 
tion of  injury  in  cases  where  it  arises  is  lufb- 
cient  to  maintain  the  action.  Whether  special 
oamaBC  be  the  gist  of  the  action,  or  only  col- 
lateral to  it,  it  must  be  particularly  stated  in  the 
cooqilaint,  as  the  plaintiff  wUl  not  be  permitted, 
otherwise  to  go  into  evidence  of  it  at  the  trial, 
■'■■'■■    '  o  be  prepatcd 


because  the  defendant  c 


loss  must  be  the  natural  and  pnudinate  cattse  of 
the  wrong.  Where  there  is  no  loss  there  i>  no' 
ri^t  to  damages,  properly  so  called  A  stmi 
in  which  the  WFoag-doer  is  mulcted  aimplv  as  a 
punishmctit  for  his  wrong  and  irrespective  of. 
any  loss  caused  thereby,  is  a  'fine*  or  a- 
"penalty,*  rather  than  damages.  Damages  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  a  loss  to  be  campensated^ 
a  damage  to  be  made  good.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  that  this  loss  should  ahvayi  be  dis- 
tinct and  definite,  capaUe  of  exact  description, 
or  of  measurement  in  mou^.  A  sufficient  loss 
majr  appear,  from  the  case  itself,  to  sustain  an 
actian.  The  law  in  many  cases  presumes  a  loss 
where  a  wilful  wrong  is  proved;  and  thus  dam- 
ages are  also  awarded  for  injured  feelings, 
bodily  pftin,  grief  of  mind,  injury  to  rniutation 
and  for  other  sufferings  whidi  cannot  be  made 
the  subjects  of  exact  proof  and  computation  in . 
respect  to  the  amount  of  loss  sustained.  Con- 
sult Harris,  ^Treatise  on  Damages  by  Corpo- 
rations' (Rochester  1894)  ;  Holmes,  'The  Com- 
mon Law'  (Boston  1881);  id,  'Essays  oa 
Anglo-Saxon  Law*  (ib.  1876) ;  Lee,  'Historical 
Junsprudence'  (New  York  1900);  Mayne, 
'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Damages'  (Sth  ed, 
London  1894)  ;  Sedgwick.  'Elements  of  Dam- 
ages' (Boston  1896) ;  id.,  'Treatise  on  'the 
Measure  of  Damages'  {8th  ed..  New  York 
1891)  ;  Sutherland  'Treatise  on  die  Law  of 
Damans'  (3d  ed,  dicago  1903) ;  Watson, 
'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Damages  for  Pcr^nsa 
Injuries>  (Charlottesville  1901).  See  Contract; 
Tort. 

DAMAH,  da-man',  or  DAUAO,  India,  s 
seaport  town  in  Hindustan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  on  the  Damanganga  or  river 
of  Daman,  100  miles  north  from  Bomt»y.  It 
belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  who  sacked  it  ia 
1531,  rctocJc  it  in  1558,  and  faxTe  kept  possession 
of  it  ever  since.  It  carries  on  some  cotton', 
weaving,  fishing,  ship  building  and  several  saH 
works.  Pop.  about  I^OOO.  The  Portuguese  1S3- 
trict  here  of  the  same  name  possesses  valuable 
teak  forests.  It  has  an  area  of  160  square  miles. 
Pop.  about  32,700. 

DAHAN,  da'maji,  the  Syrian  name  for  the 
coney  of  Scripture.    See  Cony;  Hyrax. 

DAMANHUR,  da-mln-hoor',  Egypt,  town 
of  Lower  E^t,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Beheirah,  an  important  raihvay  centre  and  seat 
of  cotton  manufacture.    Pop.  46,555. 

DAHAS.    See  Dhamak. 

DAHARALAND.  See  GEaiiAM  Socth 
West  AraiCA. 
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DAHASCBNS,  dim's-sen,  Saint  John  (Jo- 
AHKES  Damascenus,  John  or  Damascus),  an 
illustrious  chcotogian  of  tli«  Greek  Church  in 
the  8th  century,  tiative  of  Damascus:  b.  about 
6?6 ;  d.  about  7S5.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cosmas  and 
in  730  was  persecuted  for  his  active  opposition 
to  the  Iconoclast  heresy.  The  last  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  he  was  the  hrst  to  reduce  to  system 
the  Giurch'a  dogmas  and  to  classify  the  decrees 
of  the  General  Councils  concerning  matters  of 
faith,  in  the  third  part  ai  Iiis  work  'The 
Fountain  of  Knowledge.'  In  the  first  part, 
'Points  of  Philosophy,'  he  makes  application  to 
theoloey  of  the  principles  of  Aristotle's  Diaiec- 
Uea;  the  second  part  consists  of  a  reprodiKtion 
of  Epiphauius'  work  'On  Heresies,'  with  addi- 
tional notices  of  heresies  condemned  by  the 
Church  after  Eptphanius'  tine;  the  third  and 
most  valuable  part  is  the  'Precise  Exposition  of 
the  Orthodox  Belief.'  In  tnediaeval  times  the 
'Precise  Exposition,'  translated  into  Latin  in 
the  12th  century,  gave  direction  to  the  theologi- 
cal views  and  speculations  of  the  schoolmen :  it 
influenced  also  the  trend  of  AraUan  philosophy; 
and  hence  Damascenus  has  been  cfenominated 
the  *Father  of  Scholasticism.'  Styled  also 
the  'Prince  of  Greek  hymnodisti,'  the  English 
titles  of  three  of  his  most  famous  hymns  are 
the  well-known  *Come,  ye  faithful,  raise  the 
strain* ;  'The  Day  of  Resurrection,*  and 
■Those  etcnial  bowers.*  Many  other  treatises 
are  extant  which  bear  his  name  as  author,  but 
oi  roost  of  these  the  authenticity  is  doubtful. 
No  contemporary  account  of  his  life  has  come 
down  to  us;  the  earliest  biographical  notice  of 
him  that  we  have  dates  from  the  10th  century, 
and  that  is  unworthy  of  credit  The  epithet 
•Chrysorrhoas,*  that  is,  gold-streaming,  be- 
Btowed  upon  him  in  his  lifetime,  testifies  to  his 
reputation  for  eloquence.  He  is  rect^nized  as  a 
saint  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church. 

DAMASCIUS,  da-mishl-iis,  a  philosopher, 
lo  called  from  his  supposed  native  place  Damas- 
cus, Jived  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 
He  is  Imown  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy.  In 
Alexandria  he  studied  rhetoric  under  Theon 
and  mathematics  under  Ammonius ;  and  after- 
ward in  Athens  his  teachers  were  Zenodotus 
and  Marinus,  the  successors  of  the  more  cele- 
brated Proclus.  Numerous  fr:^[ments  of  his 
writings  remain,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
'Doubts  and  Solutions  Respecting  the  First 
Principles.'  It  is  so  mystical  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible,  but  it  is  important  to  the  history 
of  philosophy  from  its  frequent  notices  of 
earlier  phifosoidien.  It  was  edited  by  Ruelle 
(Paris  1889). 

DAMASCUS  (native  name  Dimibhk-es- 
SbXm,  Syria),  a  celebrated  city,  capital  of  the 


ui  ijie  world.  It  is  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall  pierced 
by  seren  gates.  Damascus,  from  the  beauty  of 
its  surroundings,  is  called  the  'Peari  of  the 
Desert*  The  plain  on  which  the  dty  stands  is 
of  great  extent,  and  is  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  and  orchards^  irrirated  by 
die  waters  of  the  Barrada  (the  Abanati  of  the 
Old  Testament),  forming  a  grove  of  more  than 
50   miles  in   circuit,   rich   in  imit*,  including 


oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  mul- 
berries, tigs,  plums,  walnuts,  pears  and  apples. 
So  plentiful  and  cheap  are  fruit  and  foodstuffs, 
that  it  is  almost  a  proverb  that  "you  can  sup 
or  breakfast  in  Damascus  for  nothing.*  Its 
interior  bv  no  means  corresponds  with  its  envi- 
rons. Tne  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
paved  with  basalt,  and  have  a  gloomy  and  dilafn- 
dated  appearaiKe ;  they  are  generally  in  three 
divisions  —  that  in  the  middle  devoted  to  cattle 
and  riders  being  the  lowest,  and  of  the  same 
width  as  the  other  two.  In  mast  parts  of  the 
city  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  built  with 
mud,  and  pierced  by  a  very  few  small  grated 
windows,  with  red  painted  shutters.  They  are 
low,  with  flat-arched  doors,  resembling  those 
of  stables,  while  a  dunghill  and  pool  of  putrid 
water  almost  invariably  stand  before  each  door. 
In  many  of  them,  however,  a  singular  contrast 
is  presented  between  the  dull,  prison-like  outer 
walls  of  gray  mud  and  the  richness  within. 
These  are  of  a  quadrangular  form,  enclosing 
a  court  paved  with  marble,  ornamented  with 
beautiful  trees  and  flowering  bushes,  and  hav- 
ing copious  fountains  playing  in  the  centre.  Tbe 
lower  rooms  on  each  side  olthe  court  are  raised 
above  its  area,  and  open  in  front — their  roofs 
and  walls  highly  ornamented  with  figures  of 
flowers  and  inscriptions,  and  a  variety  of  ara- 
besque devices.  The  furniture,  also,  is  of  the 
most  splendid  description.  The  best  and  wealth- 
iest part  of  the  dty  is  the  Moslem  quarter, 
where  the  streets  are  wider  and  cleaner,  the 
houses  higher  and  better  built,  and  tbe  supply 
of  water  much  more  abundant  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  town.  The  Christian  and  Jewish 
quarters  are  the  most  miserable. 

Among  the  places  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
Damascus  are  the  baiaars.  They  are  merely 
long  streets  —  the  principal  one  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  — covered  in  with  hi^ 
wood-work  and  lined  with  shops,  stalls,  stores 
and  cafis.  The  shops  are  narrow  and  go  only 
a  short  way  back.  There  is  a  separate  bazaar 
for  almost  every  commodity  exposed  to  s^e,  and 
all  of  them  are  patrolled  by  multitudes  of  con- 
fectioners and  dealers  in  ices  and  cooled  sher- 
bets. In  the  midst  of  the  bazaars  stands  the 
Great  Khan,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structures  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is 
an  immense  cupola,  supported  on  granite  pillars 
and  built  in  part  of  alternate  layers  of  black 
and  white  marble.  Its  gate  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Moorish  architecture  to  be  seen 
in  the  world.  In  this  building,  and  in  30  inferior 
khans,  purchases  and  sales  are  daily  conducted 
by  the  merchants,  who  have  their  counting- 
houses  near  them.  There  are  some  200  mosques : 
the  principal,  a  magnificent  edifice,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  14  Oct,  1893.  Tbe  interior  was 
completely  gutted  and  exceijt  for  the  long  lines 
of  Gothic  columns  and  capitals^  all  is  modem. 
There  are  three  Latin  monasteries  in  Damascus 
—  those  of  the  Franciscans,  Capuchins  and 
Lazarists.  The  principal  Roman  Catholic 
churches  form  part  of  the  monastic  buildings; 
there  are,  besides,  a  number  of  detached  churches 
belonging  to  different  sects  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  Besides  the  more  remarkable  archi- 
tectural objects  mentioned,  there  are  an  exten- 
sive citadel,  the  castle  of  the  Crusader^  and  a 
serai  or  ^tace,  in  whidt  the  pasha  resides. 
The  most  interesting  locality  in  the  dty  is,  per- 
haps, what  is  called  ■Stiaiejit  Stne^*  meotiiMied 
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DAMASCUS    BLADES  — DAMASK 


in  connection  with  the  conversion  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  It  is  the  moat  important,  largest  and 
busiest  street  in  Damascus;  has  a  corrugated 
roof;  is  one  mile  in  length,  and  nuis  from  east 
to  west  The  house  of  Judas,  also,  to  which 
Ananias  went,  is  Still  pouted  out,  as  well  as 
that  of  Ananias. 

Damascus  was  formerly  a  great  emi>oiium  of 
trade  betweefl  Europe  and  the  East;  its  trans- 
port trade  declined  with  the  opening  of  the  Suci 
Cinal;  but  il  is  still  a  large  buyer  and  still 
imports  Englisb  cottons  and  other  eoods.  It,  is 
also  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  in- 
dustiy.  "Diere  are  a  number  of  manufactories 
of  silk,  damasks,  cotton  and  other  fabrics ; 
numerous  cotton-printing  and  (^in^  establish- 
ments, tobacco  factories,  copper  and  iron  found- 
ries and  glass  works.  The  manufacture  of 
Damascus  blades,  for  which  the  city  was  once 
so  celebrated,  no  longer  exists.  Saddles  and 
bridles,  rich  and  highly  finished,  fine  cabinet 
work  and  elegant  jewelry,  are  among  the  manu- 
factures of  Damascus.  Fruit  is  an  article  of 
export  Damascus  is  one  of  the  holy  cities  of 
Islam  and  here  the  pilgrims  assemble  on  their 

Bumey  to,  and  separate  on  their  return  from 
ecca.  llie  tomb  of  Fatima,  daughter  and  only 
child  of  Mohammeil  is  an  object  of  speciid 
veneration.  Buckle,  the  historian  of  civilization, 
is  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery. 

Damascus  to-day  is  j^rhaps  the  most  thor- 
oughly Oriental  in  all  its  features  and  char- 
acteristics of  any  city  in  existence.  Of  its 
ori{^  nothing  certain  is  known.  There  is,  how- 
ever, abundant  evidence  of  its  great  anti(]uity, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv,  15,  as  existing 
1913  B.C,  and  appears  even  then  to  have  been 
a  place  of  note.  At  subsequent  periods  it  fell 
succesively  under  the  power  of  the  Israelites 
under  David,  the  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
attaining  great  eminence  under  the  last  In  1516 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  A  Protestant 
mission  and  schools  have  long  been  in  operation 
here.  Beirout  is  the  seaport  of  Damascus,  and 
is  reached  by  a  road  70  miles  long.  There  are 
three  railroads  entering  the  city,  the  main  line 
running  to  Beirout.  Gas,  elcctrkdty  and  street 
cars  have  been  introduced.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  250,000,  of  whom  perhaps  25,000  arc 
Christians,  and  11,000  Jews.  Consult  Porter, 
'Five  Years  in  Damascus'  (London  1870); 
Macintosh,  'Damascus  and  Its  People*  (London 
1882) ;  and  articles  by  A.  Fordor  m  Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  January  1911,  and  R.  Hichens  in  the 
Cenlury.  February  1910. 

DAMASCUS  BLADES,  swords  or  sdmi- 
tars  anciently  made  at  f^mascus,  Syria.  These 
famous  weapons,  used  among  nations  little 
skilled  in  the  metallurgic  arts,  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  made  familiar  to  European 
nations  from  the  time  of  die  crusades,  tong 
defied  all  attempts  at  imitation.  It  appears  that 
the  Indian  wootz  or  carbonized  iron  was  in 
ancient  times  exported  from  the  region  of  Gol- 
conda  in  Hindustan  (where,  as  well  as  in  Persia, 
it  is  srill  manufactured  by  the  original  rude 
process),  and  at  Damascus  was  converted  into 
weapons.  These  were  particulaHy  distinguished 
for  their  keen  edge,  capable  of  severing  heavy 
iron  spears  or  cutting;  Oie  most  delicate  gossa- 
mer fabric  floating  m  the  air;  and  for  the 
peculiar  watered  appearance  of  the  steel,  which 
was    covered  with    delicate    black,   white  and 


repeating  the  process  several  times.  (See  Da- 
mascus Ikon).  Karsten  suggests  thatbytheuse 
of  bars  of  good  steel  the  best  Oriental  blades 
may  have  biien  fashioned  in  this  way.  The 
"mosaic*  process  differed  from  the  other  by  cut- 
ting the  Dar  into  short  lengths  and  fagoting 
these  pieces,  the  cut  surfaces  always  being 
placed  so  as  to  face  outward.  Blades  of  great 
excellence  were  thus  produced,  but  still  inferior 
to  the  genuine  Damascus.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  investigations  of  General  Anossoff  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  cenlury  that  successful 
reproductions  were  obtained.  These  researches 
led  to  die  establishment  of  works  at  Zlatoosk 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  Anossoff  manu- 
factured Damascus  steel  by  processes  of  his 
own  invention.  According  to  his  best  method 
11  poimds  of  iron  were  melted  in  the  crudble 
with  one-twelfth  as  much  grac^ite  and  one 
thirty-second  part  of  scales  of  iron.  All  his 
sword  blades  were  tempered  in  boiling  grease. 
The  process  of  bringing  out  the  watered  appear- 
ance was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  diluted 
add,  which  acts  more  upon  the  ground  than 
upon  the  lines.  The  Zlatoosk  weapons  proved 
to  be  of  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  old 
Damascus  blades.  General  Anossoff  with  one 
of  them  cut  through  floating  gauze.  Bones  and 
asils  may  be  cleft  without  injury  to  blades  tern-  ' 
pered  for  such  use,  and  other  steel  tempered 
to  the  same  point  may  be  nicked  by  them  with- 
out causing  a  gap.  Their  clastidty  is  so  great 
that  one  may  put  Ms  foot  upon  the  end  of  the 
blade  and  bend  it  to  a  right  an^le,  when  it  will 
fly  back  perfectiy  unchanged.  General  Anossoff 
died  in  1851,  and  his  successors  at  the  works 
failed  to  produce  the  remarkable  blades  for 
which  the  establishment  had  becomd^  celebrated. 
DAMASCUS  IRON,  or  DAMASCUS 
TWIST,  iron  produced  by  Oie  following 
method,  which  is  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the 
process  andendy  followed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  celebrated  Damascus  blades  (q.v.). 
Twenty-five  alternate  bars  of  iron  and  mild  steel, 
each  about  two  feet  long,  two  inches  wide  and 
one-quarter  inch  thick  are  united  by  wdding; 
the  fagot  being  drawn  into  a  bar  three-dghths 
inch  square,  is  cut  into  lengths  of  five  or  six 
feet  One  of  these  pieces  is  heated  to  redness, 
and  one  end  is  held  firmly  in  a  vise,  while  the 
other  b  twisted  by  a  wrench  or  tongs,  which 
shortens  the  rod  to  half  its  length  aud  makes 
it  cylindrical.  If  two  of  these  twisted  pieces 
are  to  be  welded  together,  th^  are  turned  in  di- 
verse directions,  one  to  tne  iwht  and  the  other 
to  the  left;  these  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other, 
welded  and  flattened  If  three  rods  arc  used, 
Uie  outside  rods  turn  in  a  direction  the  opposite 
of  the  middle  one,  and  this  produces  the  hand- 
somest figure.  Bv  these  operations  the  alterna- 
tions of  iron  and  steel  change  places  at  each 
lialf  revolution  of  the  square  ro4  composed  of 
25  laminz,  the  external  layers  winding  round 
the  interior  ones;  thus  forming,  when  uattened 
into  a  ribbon,  irregular  eccentric  ovals  or  drdes. 
The  fineness  of  the  Damascus  depends  upon  the 
number  and  thickness  of  the  alternations. 
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and  figaru  urterwoven.  At  first  it  was  made 
only  of  silk,  but  afterward  of  linen  and  woolen. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  this  kind  of 
weavmg  was  derived  from  the  Babylonians ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  invented  at  a  later  ^riod  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  from  which  latter 
place  it  is  known  to  have  denved  its  name.  The 
true  damasks  are  of  a  single  color.  In  modem 
times  the  Italians  and  Dutch  first  made  damask; 
and  Europe  was  supplied,  as  late  as  the  17th 
century,  from  Italy  aJone,  chiefiy  from  Genoa. 
But  the  French  soon  imitated  it,  and  now  sur- 
pass the  Italians.  Damask  is  made  in  great 
quantities  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
Dunfermline  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  damask  linen  in  Scotland,  and  Lisbum 
and  Ardoyne  in  Ireland. 


1  led  him  to  devise  the  crude  appli- 
ances capable  of  being  used  in  the  production 
of  even  me  very  coarsest  woven  material,  would 
be  a  hopeless  task  indeed,  separated,  as  we  are, 
from  a  period  so  exceedingly  remote  by  the  im- 
penetrable eloom  and  obscurity  which  must  ever 
enshroud  the  events  of  three  or  four  score  cen- 
turies ago.  And  yet  we  are  safe  in  assuming 
that  the  ability  to  produce  woven  fabrics  ^ 
means  of  a  loom,  no  matter  how  elementary  in 
construction,  far  antedates  all  written  faistoiy, 
carrying  us  back  to  those  early  age&  when  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  of  progress  were  faintly 
discernible  above  the  honzon  of  time,  awaken- 
ing within  our  humble  ancestors  the  desire  for 
those  thin^  which  when  obtained  served  to 
lighten  their  toil,  and  at  the  same  time  form 
part  of  the  foundations  of  the  noble  structure, 
la  which  successive  generations  have  contrib- 
uted their  share,  and  which  we  call  civilization. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  however,  we 
are  enabled  to  gather  authentic  information  re- 
garding the  de^ee  of  progress  made  in  the  art 
of  weaving.  Trustworthy  records  dating  as  far 
back  as  20(X)  b.c.  reveal  the  fact  that  the  weavers 
of  andent  Egypt  were  far  advanced  with  the 
production  of  plain  woven  fabrics,  tnatty  ex- 
cellently preserved  fragments  of  fine  linen, 
which  nave  been  taken  from  the  mummy  cases, 
of  that  period,  testifying  not  only  to  the  rever- 
ence with  which  they  regarded  the  embalmed 
remains  of  their  illustrious  dead,  but  also  to 
their  skill  and  proficiency  as  weavers. 

In  the  Bible  also  we  find  numerous  refer- 
ences to  the  products  of  the  loom.  Job  speaks 
of  his  days  as  being  swifter  than  a  weaver's 
shuttle  (Job  vii,  16).  We  also  read  that  the 
draperies  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  veil  of  the 
temple  were  woven  fabrics,  richly  embroidered 
with  various  colors.  These  allusions  to  the  art 
of  weaving,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
are  scattered  profusely  throu^out  the  ijages  of 
the  sacred  volume ;  while  heathen  writers  of 
antiquity  frequently  allude  to  weaving  as  an  art 
whicn  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  whidi 
furnished  a  favorite  occupation  for  people  rep- 
resenting every  grade  of  sode^,  from  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  marble  halls  of  princes  down 
to  the  occupants  of  the  most  humble  dwellings. 

Nor  was  skill  in  weavine  confined  to  one 
locality  or  people;  an  art  so  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  humanity  at  large  must 
speedily  have  become  the  common  property  of 
widely  separated  races ;  consequently  we  find 
that  the   Babylonish  weavers  of   the  year   1000 


B.C  were  celebrated  for  the  richness  and  quaU^ 
of  their  woven  fabrics :  while  at  the  same  period 
the  patient  Hindu  and  the  stolid  Chinese  were 
producing  fabrics  of  the  finest  texture  on  looms 
of  the  most  primitive  descripdon. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  ancient  races 
were  familiar  with  the  prindples  of  fabric  con- 
struction and  that  they  were  able  to  produce  a 
considerable  variety  of  elementary  weaves  by 
using  different  varieties  and  counts  of  yam  in 
combination  with  each  other;  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  they  were  acquainted  with  any 
form  of  loom,  the  mechanism  of  which  made 
possible  the  production  of  intricate  floral  or 
ornamental  designs,  such  for  example  as  could 
easily  have  been  woven  on  the  draw  loom  of  a 
later  period,  or  by  its  successor,  the  hi^ily  im- 
proved Tacquard  power  loom  of  the  ZOth  cen- 
tury. This  obvious  drawback,  however,  thqr 
endeavored  to  overcome  by  means  similar  to 
those  employed  by  modem  manufacturers  of 
textiles,  who,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
showy  and  inexpensive  fabrics  of  a  certain 
descnption,  are  accustomed  to  arrange  ddier 
the  warp  or  filling  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
stripes  of  contrasting  colors,  harmoniously  ar- 
ranged together  or  else  by  chanf^ng  the  color 
of  both  waip  and  filling  at  such  intervals  as  a 
previously  devised  pattern  indicates,  are  enabled 
to  .produce  an  extensive  variety  of  dieckered 
patterns. 

Designs  of  this  character  the  weaver  of 
andent  times  found  no  difficulty  in  creating,  but 
any  large  ornate  or  floral  patterns  with  which 
he  was  familiar  were  obtained  either  by  print- 
ing, or  the  skill  of  the  embroiderer,  or  when 
considered  desirable,  a  combination  of  both 
added  to  the  woven  material  after  it  had  passed 
from  his  hands,  and  which  as  a  result  cannot  be 
classed  with  those  fabrics  which,  produced  en- 
tirely on  the  loom,  are  valuable  on  account  of 
the  elaborate  nature  of  the  designs  with  \^cii 
they  are  embellished,  as  much  as  by  the  costli- 
ness of  the  materials  employed  in  their  con- 
struction. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  loom  wfiich  could 
only  be  used  in  the  production  of  a  compara- 
tively restricted  varied  of  designs  was  sure  to 
be  superseded  sooner  or  later  by  one  of  a  more 
highly  developed  type,  which  would  allow  the 
decorative  instinct  of  the  early  textile  artist 
greater  opportunify  to  express  the  ideas  suggest- 
ing themselves  to  him. 

In  due  time  a  loom  capable  of  accomplishing 


gotten  past,  it  may  be  seen  in  operation  a.  _  . 
present  day,  althouj^  long  since  consigned  to 
the  rubbish  heap  in  all  progressive  countries. 

From  China  the  draw  loom,  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  fotmd  its  way  to  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
But  it  remained  for  the  weavers  of  the  andent 
ci^  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  to  de- 
velop the  possibilities  of  the  new  loom  to  the 
utmost  extent,  with  the  result  that  in  time  they 
established  a  targe  manufacturing  and  export 
trade  in  the  beautiful  silken  fabnc  which  soon 
became  widely  known  as  damasl^  taking  its 
name  from  that  of  the  dty  to  which  for  cen- 
turies it  brought  wealth  and  renown,  and  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  which  the  Damascene  excelled 
all  competitors. 

Stated  as  briefly  as  possiUe,  it  majr  be 
said  that  the  draw  loon  tie-up  was  m  ccai- 
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ftoimd  arrangement,  one  part  of  the  harness  be- 
pig  controlled  by  a  lad  Itiiown  as  the  draw-b(qr, 
the  other  part  controlled  by  shafts  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  subdividing  the  warp,  so  as  to  form  the 
fine  ground  weave  peculiar  to  damask  fabrics. 
Just  as  the  weaver  was  ^out  to  throw  the  shut- 
tle across  the  lathe,  the  warp,  of  which  there 
may  have  been  five,  six,  seven  or  more  ends 
to  each  mail,  according  to  the  onality  of  damask 
desired,  was  raised  en  masse  by  the  draw-bo^ 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a  prem- 
ously  painted  pattern,  all  the  remaining  warp 
being  left  down.  The  shuttle  would  thus  have 
passed  under  the  warp  raised  and  over  the  warp 
left  down  without  interlacing  or  forming  dodi, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  supplementary  arian^ 
ment  of  harness  shafts,  through  which  the  entire 
warp  was  drawn,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
every  end  to  be  used  separately. 

For  each  pick  one  of  these  shafts  would  be 
raised  and  one  depressed,  the  others  remaining 
undisturbed,  the  shaft  which  had  been  raised 
lifting  every  ei^th  end  from  aawng  the  mass 
of  warp  left  down,  the  shaft  which  had  been 
depressed  carrying  down  with  it  every  eighth 
end  from  the  mass  of  warp  raised,  while  the 
shafts  which  remained  in  a  neutral  position 
were  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  lifUnK  of 
one  ^rCion  of  the  warp  and  the  sinking  of  the 
remainder  as  called  for  by  the  design,  without 
interfering  with  the  shed  or  pass^e  of  the  shut- 
tle. By  mis  means  the  pattern  was  formed  and 
the  warp  and  filling  were  interwoven  so  as  to 
produce  an  eighth  shaft  satin  or  any  similar 
weave  required. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Crusades  the  draw 
loom,  along  with  man^  other  things  oriental, 
found  its  way  into  vanous  European  countries, 
thereby  aiding  greatly  the  development  of  weav- 
ing as  applied  to  silk  damask,  brocade,  velvet 
and  other  fabrics;  the  great  artists  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  not  considering  it  beneath  their  dig- 
nity to  supply  the  necessary  designs  for  these 
rich  textiles.  For  centuries,  however,  the  draw 
loom  remained  practically  the  same  as  when 
first  introduced,  but  in  the  year  1604  a  Frern^- 
Dian  named  Simblot  devised  a  method  by  means 
of  which  the  draw-boy  was  enabled  to  raise  the 
warp  while  standing  at  the  side  of  the  loom, 
instead  of  the  top,  as  had  been  the  custom  pie- 
viousty. 

In  England  also,  during  the  17th  and  18lh 
centuries,  patents  were  taken  out  for  several 
devices  intended  to  render  the  services  of  the 
draw-boy  unnecessary;  these,  however,  soon 
passed  from  public  view,  but  the  draw-boy  re- 
mained, toiling  away  at  his  monotonous  task 
for  mainr  a  day  after  the  mortal  remains  of 
Jacquard  had_  crumbled  to  dust. 

In  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  grades  of  silk  and  cotton  damask  and 
Upholstery  fabrics  in  general  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  the  vast  majority  of  looms  de- 
voted to  aris  industry  being  located  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  lesser  numbers  scattered  through- 
out New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut 
and  Virginia. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  business  was  in 
its  infancy,  but  "mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow,*  and  to-day  the  manufacture  of  uphol- 
stery goods  is  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  which,  with  allied  trades, 
such  as  yam-spinnmK,  dyemg  and  the  manti- 
facture  of  textile  machinery,  provides  the  means 


of  livelihood  for  tens  of  thousands  of  opera- 
tives, and  at  the  same  time  is  a  standing  mon- 
ument to  the  business  enterprise  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer.  Nor  have  we  by  any  means 
reached  the  limits  of  our  devdopment  in  this 
direction ;  the  remarkable  inventive  ingenuiw  of 
the  American  artisan,  which  in  many  other  fines  . 
of  business  has  practically  placed  him  b^nd 
the  reach  of  competition,  will  not  be  like^  to 
fail  him  when  appfied  to  the  weaving  industry. 
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steel  with  other  metals,  especially  gold 
and  silver.  It  ia  also  known  as  damascene 
woric  This  art  is  of  great  antiquity.  Herod- 
otus mentions  a  dish  so  ornamented;  and  the 
shields  of  some  of  the  forces  of  the  Samnites 
who  fought  against  Rome  were  damaskeened. 
This  method  of  ornamentation  was  formerly 
much  used  in  Damascus  and  is  found  in  modern 
Persian  objects  of  art.  The  most  beautiful 
specimens  are  produced  by  cutting  into  the 
metal  with  a  graver  and  other  tools  proper  for 
en^paving  on  steel,  and  afterward  filling  up  the 
incisions  with  a  pretty  thick  ^Id  or  silver  wire. 
The  cuttings  should  be  made  in  a  dovetail  form, 
so  that  the  wire  which  is  inlaid  may  adhere  the 
more  strongly.  An  inferior  style  of  damaskeen- 
ing can  be  produced  tq-  the  electrotype  process. 
The  pattern  is  etched  on  the  steel,  and  gold  or 
silver  deposited  in  the  etched  lines. 

DAHASKIN,  Yoann,  or  DAHA8CENUS. 
See  John  or  Damascus. 

DAHASU8,  the  name  of  two  popes.  1. 
Saint  Dauasus  I  was  of  the  Hispanic  race: 
b.  Rome,  about  304;  d.  384.  From  an  early 
Bge  he  was  employed  as  an  inferior  minister  in 
the  service  of  the  Roman  see.  He  was  elected 
to  the  papacy  (366)  ;  but  as  his  election  was 
displeasing  to  a  strong  faction  in  the  city  they 
set  up  a  rival  Pope,  Ursinus.  In  a  riot  between 
the  su|4>orters  of  the  two  claimants  of  the  papal 
chair  in  the  Liberian  Basilica,  represented  now 
bf  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  137 
persons,  men  and  women,  lost  their  lives;  and 
Ammianus  Marcdlinus,  the  pagan  historian, 
whose  testimony  is  naturally  hostile,  declares 
that  the  ardor  oi  the  rivals  to  seixe  tlie  episcopal 
seat  surpassed  the  ordinary  measure  of  human 
ambition.  But  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  time 
make  no  mention  of  the  137  persons  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion,  and  its 
authenticity  rests  on  the  narrative  of  Ammianus 
alone.  Prsetextatus,  the  magistrate,  who  re- 
stored tranquilli^  to  the  ci^  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  the  successful  Pope,  'Make  me 
.bishop  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  I  will  straight- 
way l>e  a  Christian.*  Damasus  was  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  Saint  Jerome,  who 
was  his  secretary  ana  counsellor,  and  it  was  at 
his  pressing  instance  that  Jerome  made  a  new 
revision  and  translation  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. In  his  pontificate  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian  I,  370  A.D.,  enacted  a  law  desi)^ed  to  cor- 
rect a  grave  abuse  which  had  arisen  in  the 
Church — the  custom  of  priests  and  monks  re- 
ceiving from  wealthy  penitents,  especially 
women,  gifts  and  legacies  for  themselves.  Va- 
lentinian's  law  now  made  such  g^fts  and  bequests 
void ;  further  it  forbade  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
to  frequent  the  houses  of  widows  and  villas 
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under  severe  penalties.  It  is  said  that  Pope 
Damasus  himself  suggested  this  law  to  the  em- 
peror, as  a  means  ot  correcting  the  abuse  at 
which  it  was  aimed.  His  feast  is  observed 
11  December.  2.  Damasus  II:  b.  Bavaria; 
d.  Palestrina,  9  Aug.  1048.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  Later  he  waa  con- 
secrated bishop  and  received  the  appointment 
to  the  diocese  of  Brixen  in  Tyrol.  In  1047  be 
was  elected  Pope,  but  lived  only  23  days  after 
being  raised  to  the  pontificate. 

DAHBUL,  dim-bool',  DAMBOOL,  or 
DAMBULLA,  a  village  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
at  the  innciion~of  four  lines  of  road,  70  miles 
northeast  of  Colombo.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  rock  Dambul,  a  large  mass  of  gneiss  and 
mica  schist  which  rises  550  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  and  contains  a  number  of  caves, 
one  of  them  with  a  long  inscription  relating  to 
the  government  of  Ceylon  in  the  12th  century, 
and  another  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  priests  of  Buddha 
still  oSiciate  in  these  cave  temples. 

DAHE  (Lat.  domina,  mistress),  a  title  of 
honor  which  long  distinguished  high-bom  ladies 
from  the  wives  of  citizens  and  o£  the  common- 
alty in  general,  and  which  still  is  the  legal  title 
in  Great  Britain  of  a  baronet's  or  a  knight's 
wife.  In  consequence  of  the  greater  courtesy 
shown  toward  women  of  hi^er  rank,  arose  the 
custom  of  prefixing  the  word  ma  to  dame,  as  a 
special  proof  of  veneration  and  homa^.  Hence, 
too,  the  Virgin-mcrther  was  called  m  France 
Noire  Dame  (our  lady,  as  if  no  sinf[Ie  Chris- 
tian could  exclusively  claim  the  privilege  of 
serving  her  with  the  homage  of  his  heart) .  The 
daughters  of  the  king  of  France,  as  soon  as 
they  came  into  the  world,  were  called  madame; 
and  this  was  also  the  sole  title  of  the  wife  of 
the  king's  eldest  brother.  In  England,  the  word 
dame,  though  not  much  used,  is  now  applied 
to  married  women  of  all  classes.  It  is  also  ^i- 
plied  particularly  to  the  mistress  of  a  smul 
elementary  school  or  boarding-house  at  boys' 
schools.  Madame  is  shortened  into  madam,  a 
usual  tern  of  address  for  ladies  in  general,  but 
still  also  a  word  of  honor,  applicaole,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  to  majesty  itself. 

DAHE  AUX  CAH£lIAS.  See  Ladv  or 
THE  Cameluas. 

DAMES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  an 
American  society  organized  in  1896,  and  com- 
posed of  women  above  the  age  of  18  years,  of 
proved  descent  from  ancestors  who,  either  as 
military,  naval  or  marine  officers,  or  officials  in 
the  service  of  any  one  of  the  13  original 
colonies  or  States,  assisted  in  establishing 
American  independence  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  or  between  19  April  1775,  when  the 
hostilities  began,  and  19  April  1783,  when  they 

DAME'S  VIOLET.  The  genus  Hesferit, 
of  the  natural  order  Crucifera,  or  mustard 
family,  the  only  American  representative  of 
which  is  H.  vialronalis.  The  genus  belongs  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  American  plants  nave 
escaped  from  cultivation.  The  pale  purple 
flowers,   sweet-scented   at   ni^t,   are   found   in 


are  Queen's  or  dame's  f^Uyflower;  radd- 
scented  gillyflower;  damask  violet,  etc  Hie 
flower  is  extremely  cultivated,  and  garden 
varieties  are  found  m  all  tints  from  puri>le  to 

DAHIANA,  dS-mM'na,  a  drug  derived 
from  the  leaves  of  South  American,  Mexican 
and  Central  American  species  of  Turtttra,  es- 
pecially Turntra  diffusa.  The  botanical  rela- 
tionships of  the  various  species  are  not  well 
known.  The  chemical  components  consist  of 
volatile  oil,  resin  and  bitter  principles,  and  the 
drag;  Aerefore,  acts  as  the  aromatic  bitters. 
It  was  fortncriy  supposed  to  have  aphrodisiac 
properties.  It  is  widely  used  in  many  dis- 
reputable quack  remediei  that  are  practically 
worthless. 

DAMIANI,  di-me-a'n£,  or  DAMIANUS. 
Petnis,  Saint,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church: 
b.  Ravenna  1007;  d,  Faenza,  23  Feb.  1072.  In 
infancy  he  was  abandoned  by  his  mother  and 
then  treated  inhumanly  by  one  of  his  brothers 
who  gave  him  shelter,  but  another  brother, 
Damianus,  undertook  his  guardianship  and  gave 
him  a  good  education.  In  gratitude,  Pctrus  as- 
sumed the  name  Petrus  Damiani,  Damianus' 
Peter.  For  some  years  he  conducted  schools  in 
Ravenna,  but  at  Uie  age  of  30  joined  a  com- 
munity of  hermits  and  1041  was  elected  to  be 
their  abbot.  The  renown  of  his  piety,  sanctity 
and  wisdom  having  spread  widely,  brought  to 
his  cell  people  high  and  low  to  entreat  bis 
prayers  or  his  counsel,  and  po^>es  and  emperors 
did  not  disdain  to  solicit  his  advice.  Made 
cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ostia,  1057,  he  prevailed 
on  Benedict  X,  irregularly  dected  by  the  dom- 
inant faction  of  the  Roman  nobility,  to  resign 
1058,  and  1062  he  induced  the  anU-Pope  Hon- 
orius  II  to  forego  his  claims  to  the  Roman 
see.  He  was  an  intensely  zealous  advocate  of 
the  reform  of  the  Church  and  correction  of  the 


styled  by  him  *Liber  Gomorrtiinus'  (Book  of 
Gomorrfaa),  he  exposes,  without  regard  to  the 
dignities  held  by  the  offenders,  the  vices  and 
the  unspeakable  enormities  by  which  they 
brought  discredit  on  the  Christian  profession. 
Had  not  the  interests  of  religion  demanded  it, 
such  outspokenness  would  have  been  inexcus- 
able and  an  o&ense  against  public  rooraliQr. 
Another  of  his  works  bears  the  title,  'De  Cor* 
rectione  £[Hscopi  et  Papae'  (of  correcting  a 
bishop  and  a  Pope).  All  his  life  he  practised 
the  utmost  austenties  of  the  hermit  By  decree 
of  Pope  Leo  XII  his  name  was  added  to  the 
roll  of  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  23  Februaiy 
was  appointed  as  his  feast-day.  For  his  workt 
consult  Migne,  'Patrologia  Latina*  (cxHv. 
cxlv)  ;  and  for  biography  L,  Guerrier. 

DAHIANISTS,  or  ANGELIST3,  dif- 
ciples  of  Damian,  the  monophysite  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  6th  century.  They  professed 
a  belief  in  only  one  nature  in  Chnst.  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  5th  century,  had 
condemned  the  heresy  held  by  the  Damianists 
in  the  6di  century.  It  is  also  tne  name  given  to 
the  Sisters  of  Saint  Gare,  a  Franciscan  order 
of  nuns,  which  had  its  first  convent  at  Saint 
Damiano,  Assisi. , 

DAMIANUS,  faoious  rhetorician  of  Ep- 
besus  in  the  2d  century,  mentioned  by  Pfcilo- 
Btratus  in  his  'lives  of  Qie  Sophists.^    He  was 
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DAHIEN,  di-myaii,  De  Veuster,  Joseph, 
Belgian  missionary ;  b.  near  Louvain,  Belgium, 
3  Jan.  1840;  d.  Molokai,  Hawaiian  Island,  10 
Aug.  I8S9.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Louvain;  joined  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  1363  and  soon 
after  was  sent  by  his  superiors  as  missionary 
to  Hawaii.  In  1873  he  requested  to  be  attached 
as  chaplain  to  the  Molokai  leper  colony.  Here 
he  found  his  life  work.  He  at  once  set  about 
improving  the  housing  conditions  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  food  supply  and  the  water,  which  was 
none  too  good.  He  founded  schools,  built  a 
church,  partly  with  his  own  hands,  and  insti- 
tuted religious  worship  among  these  unfortu- 
nates. About  five  years  before  his  death  he 
noticed  the  incipient  stages  of  the  fell  disease 
in  his  own  body.  From  that  time  until  Us 
death  he  identified  himself  fully  with  the  other 
colonists,  beginning  his  sermons  usually  with 
the  address,  «We  Lepers."  Consult  Pamphile, 
'Life  and  Letters  of  Father  Damien'  (1889); 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  'Open  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hyde,'  and  Stoddard.  'The  Lepere 
of  Molokai  (18SS). 

DAMIENS,  Robert  Frangois,  French 
fanatic:  b.  Tieuloy,  Artois,  171S;  d.  Paris.  28 
March  1757.  He  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  aud  was 
afterward  a  servant  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Paris,  but  in  1738  left  this  service  in 
order  to  marry.  He  then  served  in  different 
bouses  of  the  capital,  robbed  one  of  his  masters, 
a  Russian,  and  saved  himself  by  flight.  His 
_:_j -"--ordered  when  he  returned  to  Paris 


for  two  or  three  days,  and  prepared  for  the 
crime  which  he  attempted  5  January.  As  Louis 
XV  was  on  the  point  of  getting  into  his  carriage 
Damiens  stabbed  him  in  the  -right  side.  The 
wound  was  of  a  trifling  nature.  Damiens  did 
not  attempt  to  escape.  When  questioned  he 
said  he  never  intended  to  kilt  the  king,  which 
he  m^ht  easily  have  done.  The  most  cruel 
tortures  he  bore  with  resolution,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  confess  that  he  had  any  accom- 
plices. He  asserted  that  he  should  not  have 
committed  the  act  had  he  been  bled,  as  he  re- 

S tested,  and  that  he  thought  it  meritorious, 
e  was  condemned  to  be  torn  in  quarters  by 
horses,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve  at  Paris. 

DAMIBTTA,  E^pt,  town  in  Lower  Egypt, 
on  one  of  the  princtfMl  branches  of  the  Nil^ 
125  miles  nortfi-northeast  of  Cairo;  lat.  31* 
2S'  N.;  long.  31°  5'  E,  It  is  irregularly 
btiill,  and  contains  some  fine  mosques,  bazaars 
and  marble  baths.  Damietta  was  at  one  time 
a  very  important  place,  with  80,000  popula- 
tion,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  foreign 
trade,  but  is  now  eclipsed  l^  Alexandria. 
The  wearing  of  cotton  fabrics  is  the  principal 
industry.  Rice,  fish  and  fruit  are  exported 
A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  prevents  large 
vessels  from  reaching  die  town,  compelling 
them  to  anchor  outside,  and  to  load  and  unload 
.  by  means  of  small  craft  of  from  30  to  60  tons 
burden.  A  military  school  and  cotton- factory 
were  established  here  bv  Mehemet  Ah.  In 
1219  Count  William  of  Holland,  with  his  fleet 


of  12  ships,  manned  chic^  by  men  of  Haarlem, 
by  meaniS  of  a  high  platform  built  on  their 
masts  and  a  scuttle  let  down,  captured  the  out- 
lying tower,  broke  the  great  cham  between  this 
and  the  mainland  and  captured  the  city.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event,  the  city  of  Haar- 
lem bears  on  its  shield  a  cross  and  a  sword  be- 
tween four  stars,  with  the  motto  'Virtus  Vim 
Vict  us"  (Courage  conquers  force)  and  the 
carillon  of  bells,  nightly  at  nine  o'clock,  sounds 
out    the    'Damietjc."      The    ancient    town    of 

.  Damietta  {Tamidthit)  stood  about  five  miles 
nearer  the  sea,  or  farther  north.  The  danger 
to  which  it  was  exposed,  however,  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  sbores,  induced  the  Egyptian  calij^ 
to  change  its  position,  and  to  remove  it  to  where 
the  modem  town  now  stands  about  the  year 
1251.  The  present  town  contains  many  antiqile 
columns  and  blocks,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  old  d^.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  a  railway  from  Cairo.    Pop.  29,354. 

DAMMAR,  a  resin  detived  from  various 
plants,  principally  Agalhis  dammara  and  A. 
attstraiis,  both  members  of  the  pine  family,  or 

.  the  trees  themselves.  These  are  natives  of 
Molucca  and  the  East  India  Islands,  also  of  the 
Philippines  and  New  Zealand.  Damioar  is 
exuded  from  the  main  stems  and  also  from  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  Fosul  dammar  is  called 
kauri  (q.v.).  In  some  regions,  notably  in  the 
mountains  of  Sumatra,  the  resin  bursts  fordi 
in  profusion  from  'Sjwntaneous  fissures.  In 
other  re^ons  artificial  incisions  are  made  in  the 
trees,  with  a  yield  of  resin  correspondingly 
greater.  Dammar  comes  into  the  market  in 
Urge  masses,  or  small  pieces.  It  is  yellowish 
transparent  when  in  small  pieces,  smooth  and 
brittle,  breaking  with  a  clean,  glassy  fracture 
and  it  is  readily  reduced  to  powOer.  It  is  inter- 
mediate in  hardness  between  colophonium  and 
copal.  Chemically  it  contains  traces  of  ethereal 
oil,  dammarolic  acid  and  two  resins.  It  is 
widely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes. 
The  same  name  is  applied  in  commerce  to  the 
resin  of  other  and  unrelated  trees.  Thus  the 
dammar  of  shipyards  is  obtained  from  a  species 
of  CaHariunt,  an  amyridaceous  tree,  while  black 


used  in  Indian  dockyards,  and  some- 
times also  called  dammar.  Dammar  is  also 
occasionally  confused  with  kinds  of  copal; 
thus,  the  resin  of  Valeric  ittdica  {Dipttraeea) 
is  sometimes  known  as  dammar  or  piny  dam- 
mar, of  which  the  piny  varnish  of  India  is  com- 
pounded. One  of  the  Australian  species.  A. 
robusta,  has  been  grown  in  some  parts  of  Cali- 
fomia  with  fair  success. 

DAMMARA.  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees 
now  known  as  Agathii.    See  Dahuar;  Kauri. 

DAHUOOD,  a  river  in  British  India,  which 
rises  in  the  district  of  Ramghur  and  flows 
through  Benfral,  east,  southeast  and  south  a 
distance  of  350  miles.  Rich  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  are  found  in  its  valley. 

DAMOCLES,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  otte 
of  the  courtiers  and  flatterers  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysins  the  Elder.  His  name  has  become 
proverbial  in  consequence  of  a  well-known 
anecdote  related  of  him  as  illustrative  of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  greatness  and  felicity. 
He  had  been  extolling  the  grandeur  and  happi- 
ness of  Dionysius,  whereupon  the  Utter,  invited 
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DAHODAR  —  DAHPIBR 


hin)  to  >  ina^ificent  banquet,  wbere  he  would 
be  regaled  with  regal  fare  and  royal  horors. 
In  the  midst  of  the  entertainmenl,  however, 
Damocles  happened  to  look  upward,  and  per- 
ceived a  naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head 
bj^  a  single  hair.  The  si^ht  of  this  filled  him 
with  dismay,  and  taudtt  him  at  what  a  sacrifice 
of  mental  peace  ana  personal  security  the  eo- 
joyraents  and  splendors  of  royalty  may  be  pur- 
clused. 

DAHODAR,  da-mo'dar.  a  river  of  BetiKal. 
in  India,  which  after  a  southeast  course  flows 
into  the  Hugli,  just  above  the  James  and  Mary 
Sands  and  below  Calcutta.  A  little  below  the 
mouth  of  its  chief  tributary,  the  Baiikhar, 
which  it  receives  from  the  north,  the  Dimodar 
becomes  navi^ble.  The  valleys  of  these  two 
streams  contain  the  coal-fields  which  |M>}duce 
about  four  fifths  of  the  whole  amoimt  of  coal 
mined  in  British  India.    Length  about  350  milet. 

DAMON  AMD  PHINTIA8  (not  Pyth- 
ias), two  illustrious  SjTacusans,  celdirated  as 
models  of  constant  fnendship.  PhinlJEis  had 
been  unjustly  condetiined  to  death  by  Dionysius 
the  Younger,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  but  obtained  per- 
mission to  arrange  his  affairs  in  a  neighboring 
place  on  condition  that  his  friend  should  remain 
as  a  pledge  of  his  return.  Damon  surrendered 
himself  at  the  prison,  ready  to  suffer  death  in- 
stead of  Phintias  if  he  did  not  return  at  a  fixed 
time.  Unexpected  impediments  detained  him. 
Damon,  still  fully  convinced  of  the  faithfulness 
of  his  friend,  was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  the  people  began  to  murmur  and 
to  pitv  his  credulity,  when  Phintias  suddenly 
rushed  through  the  crowd  into  the  arms  of  his 
friend..  While  they  demanded  each  to  die  for 
the  other,  Dionysius  himself  approached,  par- 
doned them  and  entreated  them  to  admit  him, 
a  third  in  their  friendship.  Schiller  has  de- 
scribed this  adventure  in  an  excellent  ballad, 
'Die  Burgschaft,'  and  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
popular  English  drama. 

DAMPER,  a  plate  in  an  air-draft  or  flue, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  fire  by  regu- 
lating the  area  of  the  passage  for  the  ingress  or 
egress  of  air  as  the  case  may  be.  Dampers  are 
of  various  forms.  Tbey  are  to  the  air-pipe  or 
flue  what  the  valve  or  faucet  is  to  the  duct  for 
steam  or  liquids.  TTie  dampers  of  furnaces  are 
either  in  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  to  regulate  the 
ingress  of  air,  or  in  the  course  of  or  on  top 
of  the  chimney,  to  close  the  egress  of  the  vokC- 
tile  results  of  combustion.  In  the  latter  form 
they  are  used  in  almost  all  metallurgic  furnaces. 

In  locomotive  engines,  a  land  of  iron  vene- 
tian-blind,  fixed  to  the  smoke-box  end  of  the 
boiler  in  front  of  the  tubes;  it  is  shut  down 
when  the  engine  is  standing,  and  thua  ttc^s  the 
draught  and  economizes  fuel,  but  it  is  opened 
when  the  engine  is  running. 

In  pianofortes,  certain  movable  parts,  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  press  upon  the  wires  and 
check  their  vibration  whenever  the  finger  leaves 
the  keyboard.  Perfect  damping  is  aiflicult  to 
obtain,  but  when  efficient  it  enhances  brilliance 
of  execution  and  distinctness  of  harmony  in  a 
composition. 

DAMPIER,  dam'pSr,  Alfred,  Anrio-Aus- 
tralian  dramatist:  b.  London,  28  Feb.  1847.  He 
began  as  an  actor  at  Stratford-on-Avon  and  in 


1873  he  acted  Mepfaistopheles  in  his  own  version 
of  Goethe's  'Faust.'  He  visited  the  United 
Sutes,  Canada  and  South  Africa.  Returning 
to  London  he  produced  several  of  bis  own  plays. 
From  there  he  went  to  Australia  and  took  over 
the  Alexandra  Theatre  and  renamed  it  the 
•Australia."  Here  many  of  his  plays  were  pro- 
duced, himself  and  his  wife  acting  leading  roles 
in  them.  Later  on  his  son  ana  his  daughter 
also  [dayed  leading  roles  in  their  father's  pro- 
ductions. Among  his  dramas  are  'The  Bush 
King' ;  'Waratha' ;  'Under  the  Southern 
Cross',  and  'Robbery  Under  Arms.'  Some  of 
his  numerous  dramatic  pieces  were  written  in 
collaboration  with  Garnet  Walch  and   W.   L. 

DAHPIBR.  William,  English  navigator: 
b.  East  Coker  Somerset,  June  1652;  d.  Lon- 
don. Uarch  1715.  In  1673  he  served  in  the 
Dutch  War  and  subsequently  engaged  in  a  band 
of  privateers,  as  they  called  themselves,  although 
in  reality  pirates,  with  whom  he  roved  on  uBc 
Fefuvian  coasts.  Dampier,  wishing  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  northern  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, jCHned  the  crew  of  Captain  Swan,  who 
cruised  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  the  annual 
rojal  Manila  ship,  which,  however,  escaped 
them.  Swan  ana  Dampier  were  resolved  to 
steer  for  the  East  Indies  and  they  accordingly 
crossed  the  Pacific  and  after  various  adventures 
Dampier  and  others  were  left  ashore  on  Ntcobar 
Island.  After  making  several  trading  voyages 
in  the  Eastern  seas  he  entered  as  a  gunner 
in  the  fort  at  Bencoolen.  Upon  this  coast  he 
remained  until  1691,  when  he<found  means  to 
return  home.  In  1697  he  published  an  account 
of  his  voyage  round  the  world,  which  had  a 
great  success  and  was  supplemented  by  a  second 
volume  in  1699.  He  now  obtained  command 
of  a  ship  in  the  king's  service  fitted  out  for 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  In  this  he  made  import- 
ant explorations  on  the  coasts  of  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  giving  his  name  to  Dampier 
Archipelago  and  Strait.  His  last  two  trips 
around  rtie  world  1703-07  and  1708-11  were 
commercial  enterprises.  Dampier's  writings  in- 
clude <A  Voyage  Round  the  World'  (1697>  ; 
'A  Discourse  of  Winds'  (1609)  ;  'Vindication 
of  the  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea'  (1707) ;  'Voy- 
ages to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy'  (1729).  They 
bear  all  the  marks  of  fidelity;  and  the  nautical 
remarks  display  much  professional  and  even 
I^losophical  knowledge.  His  observations  on 
natural  objects  are  also  extremely  dear  and 
particular, 

DAHPIXR,  the  name  of  several  places  m 
Australasia:  (1)  Dampier  Archipelago,  a  clus- 
ter of  about  2(1  small  rock)^  islands  off  the 
northwest  coast  of  Australia,  in  lat.  21°  5.,  and 
kmg.  117°  E.(  divided  by  the  Mermaid  Strait  in 
two  groups;  in  the  east  is  Rosemary,  the  largest 
island.  (2)  Dampier  Island,  off  die  northeast 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  with  a  volcano  about 
5,250  feet  high.  (31  Dampier's  Land,  a  penin- 
sula of  western  Australia,  fertile  and  well 
watered,  Isdng  between  fCing  Sound  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  (4)  Dampier  Strait,  separating 
Neupommem  (off  Papua)  from  Rock  Island. 
(S)  Dampier  Strait,  separating  the  island  of 
Waigin  from  the  northwest  extremity  of  New  - 
Guinea,  the  safest  and  easiest  passage  between 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  It  is  70  miles 
loiq;  and  35  mites  wide. 
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DABCPING-OFF,  dw  rattiiig  of 


Tlie  imtnediate  cause  Is  a  soil  fungus  (usnallv 
Artotragua  or  Pytkntm  debaryaiiMm,  titoniA 
other  fimgi  may  produM  the  same  effect)  which 
feeds  upon  decaying  organic  nntter  until  it 
obtains  a  favorable  opportunity  lot  sttacldng  a 
hving  host.  This  opportunity  is  generalhr  af- 
forded by  a  weakened  condition  of  the  secotingi 
or  cuttings  due  to  a  more  or  less  stagnated 
atmosphere  highly  charged  with  moisture  attd 
of  rather  high  temperature.  The  fungus  gains 
entrance  to  ^e  weakened  stems  which  soon  turn 
brown)  or  black.  The  folia^ge  quickh'  become* 
infested  and  sometimes  in  a  single  nigiit  a  whole 
seedbed  or  bench  full  of  cuttiuKs  may  become  a 
rottinR  mass  with  no  healthy  i^ants  left.  With 
carefm  management  the  tronble  can  be  avoided. 
The  propagating  medium  should  be  dean,  sharp 
wnd,  which  ^otdd  be  thoroughly  drenched 
iriien  the  bed  is  watered,  the  excess  water  pass- 
ing quickfy  away  in  perfect  drainage.  The  bed 
should  nerer  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  In 
short,  both  seedlings  and  cOtlittgs  should  be 
kept  growing  steadily  and  sturdily.  The  drench- 
ing washes  the  spores  of  the  fungus  down 
through  the  sand.  Should  a  bed  become  infested 
Uhe  healthy  i^ants  should  at  once  be  transferred 
singly  and  with  as  little  soil  as  possiUe  to 
fresh  quarters.  Neither  freezing  nor  drying 
the  soil  will  kiH  the  fnn^s,  whi(£  can  live  for 
months  when  growth  is  impossible.  Sterilizing 
the  sand  or  soil  with  steam  is  sometimes 
resorted  to,  the  sand  being  heated  for  several 
hours.  Less  frequently  plants  in  the  open  air 
are  attacked.  In  the  greenhouse  and  nursery 
experience  in  management  will  count  for  mucB. 


p;  Fue-davf;  Lauf,  Safety  Laiip. 
DAMROSCH,  dam'rAsh,  Frank  Hetnt, 
American  musician :  b.  Breslau,  Prussia,  22 
June  1859.  He  was  trained  hy  his  father, 
Leopold  (q.v.),  and  in  1882  became  conductor 
of  the  Denver  Chorus  Qub  and  supervisor  o£ 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  was 
chorus  master  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  from  1885  to  1891  and  in  1892 
organized  the  People's  Singing  Classes.  From 
ISw  to  190S  stipervisor  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York;  from  1898  to  1911  di- 
rector of  the  Oratorio  Society;  since  1893 
director  of  the  Musical  Art  Socie^;  since  190S 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 


Feb.  1S8S.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Beilin,  and  began  the  practice  of  modir 
cine ;  but  his  love  for  music  predominated,  and 
in  1864  he  gave  up  bis  medical  profession  and 
ttarted  on  a  tour  as  violinist.  He  met  with 
great  success  and  on  his  return  to  Posen  was 
appointed  musical  director  at  the  Stadt  Theatre. 
He  subsequently  held  a  similar  post  in  Breslau 
Coming  to  the  United  States,  he  was  made 
leader  of  the  Arion  Society  in  New  York, 
founded  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony  societies 
of  that  city  and  was  successful  in  introduciiig 
Germcm  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  He  published  several  cantatas,  over- 
turn and  numerous  pieces  for  the  vi^n. 


DAMROSCH,  Walter  .Jobaaiiei,  American 
miuician :  b.  Breslau,  Prussia,  30  Jan.  1862.  He 
b  a  son  of  Leopold  Damrosch  (q.v.),  and  has 
been  a  resident  m  the  United  Sutes  since  1871. 
He  inherited  the  musical  talent  of  his  father, 
and  succeeded  him  in  his  enterprises.  In  1894 
he  fotmded  the  Damrosch  Opera  Company  for 
the  production  of  Wagner,  Since  1903  he  has 
been  director  of  the  New  York  Symrfiony 
Orchestra  which  he  also  reorganized.  He  is 
the  special  exponent  of  the  Wagnerian  school 
of  music,  and  has  conducted  operatic  perform- 
atKCB  in  all  the  large  cities,  proving  himself  a 
most  acceptable  leader.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera  founded  on  Hawthorne's  tale 
of  *The  ScaHet  Letter'  with  which  he  toured 
die  United  States  <1S94) ;  'Manila  Te  Deum,* 
a  sonata  produced  in  New  York  (1898); 
'Cyrano  de  Bergerae  >  an  opera  in  four  acta 
(1913);  and  the  Incidental  music  for  'Medea' 
and  'Ipbigena*  for  Ac  Greek  Theatre  at  Ber- 
lMley.(j»l.,  in  1915.  In  1914  Columbia  Univer- 
Btty  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

DAHS.  To  dam  ^originally,  to  stop  up) 
is  to  obstruct  or  restrain  the  flow  of  a  liquid. 
In  en^neering,  a  dam  is  a  barrier  to  constrain 
or  keep  back  a  body  of  water.  Dams  vary  in 
structure  as  widely  as  the  physical  character  of 
their  sites,  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
constructed  and  tlie  materials  used.  Everv  dam 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  special  adaptation,  and  may 
only  be  classified  by  referring  it  to  some  more 
or  less  varying  type. 

The  art  of  dam  building  is  coeval  with  civil- 
ization when  the  stream  from  the  mountains, 
spending  itself  in  the  arid  plain,  was  diverted 
for  irrigation.  The  gardens  and  the  water- 
wheels  of  Damascus  arc  back  of  history,  The 
Nile  Valley,  the  Euphiates-Tisris  plain  the 
Oxus  and  Jazartes,  and  much  of  India,  devel- 
oped civilization  in  the  application  of  the  waters 
to  the  land,  and  this  will  be  the  history  of 
their  restoration.  It  was  a  time  of  mighty  en- 
dearvor  in  hydraulic  engineering,  little  under- 
stood in  humid  lands,  demanding  a  high  social 
orsanizalion  and  a  closety  knit  state.  Cyrus 
turned  the  Euphrates  from  Babylon  and  an  em- 
uire  fell  and  rose.  Lake  Moeris  regulated  the 
goods  of  the  Nile  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  and  its 
operation  is  credited  with  the  seven  fat  and  th« 
seven  lean  years  by  some,  antiquarians-  and 
Bahr  Jussuf  (meaning,  the  water  tarrier)  still 
leads  to  the  F^um  basin.  Modem  Egypt  has 
built  the  barrage  across  the  Rosetta  and 
Damietta  mouths  of  the  Nile  for  the  continuous 
irrigation  of  the  delta,  and  the  dam  at  Assouan 
puts  under  service  more  than  6,000,000  acres  ol 
new  lands,  nearly  doubling  agricultural   £^pt 

The  old  Hindu  anicut  turned  the  flow  of 
formidable' rivers  into  irrigation  canals,  and  as 
a  rock-fill  with  long  paved  slope  and  an  apron 
down  stream,  it  serves  die  engineers  of  India 
to-day.  The  ancient  'tanks^  of  India  ate 
natural  depressions  closed  by  a  bank  of  earth, 
sometimes  of  great  height  and  miles  in  length, 
formed  probably  bjr  basket  carriage  and  con- 
solidated^ bv  tratniHDg.  The  Veranum  Tank 
still  in  use  has  a  water  area  of  35  square  miles 
held  by  a  dam  of  clayey  earth  12  miles  long. 

The  protection  of  lands  against  flood  by 
erobanhments,  levees  or  AySisi,  belongs  to 
HimitiTe    limes.      Aicmg    the    Yellow    River 
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^'China's  Sorrow*)  the  Oiinese  built  levee*  in 
double  line  wilh  cross^bsnks,  so  that  the  failuie 
of  the  front  line  at  any  point  by  undercuttinc; 
or  other  cause  would  only  inundate  the  check 
immediately  behind.  The  Po  and  Adige  of 
northern  Italy  were  embanked  in  remote  times 
and   the   history   of    these   works   is   of    great 

The  basket-work  dam  of  moderate  hei^t 
□D  alluvial  streams  was  long  since  devised,  and 
from  this  has  evolved  the  modern  bank  ,pro< 
tection  of  braided  wiUow  mattress  in  use  on 
Western  rivers.  The  ^primitive  nei^borhood 
grin  ding-mill  led  the  head-race  up-stream  to  a 
dam  of  simple  type. 

The  utilities  widen  in  approaching  the  mod- 
era  era.  The  stream  flow  of  the  growing 
season  no  longer  suffices  for  the  needs  of  irri- 
gation land  the  surplus  is  impounded  for  larger 
areas  and  the  time  of  need.  The  uncertain 
navigation  of  natural  streams  no  htnger  satisfies 
commerce,  and  caiial  systems  follow  with  exten- 
sive storage  and  feed-water  developments,  and 
this  again,  with  steam  navigation,  gives  way  to 
the  direct  improvement  and  the  canaUzattoa  of 
rivers  by  means  of  fixed  or  mova1)le  dams. 
Growing  cities  need  water  supplies,  a  demand 
now  universal,  and  often  extraordinary  struc- 
tures are  required.  Industries  develop  with 
the  water  power,  the  turbine  makes  higher  heads 
available  and  changes  the  problem  of  dam  con- 
struction for  power  purposes;  and  finally  co 
the  electric  generator  and  distant  transmis; 
of  power  to  satis^  further  demands. 

The  United  States  contains  water  power 
capable  of  enormous  development,  in  fact,  more 
than  tenfold  all  the  power  now  in  use.  Neict 
to  the  land  itself  the  running  streams  are  the 
most  valuable  economic  asset.  The  future  may 
well  see  an  era  of  dam  and  reservoir  building, 
in  the  humid  as  well  as  in  the  arid  r^ons,  for 
ttic  belter  equalisation  of  the  flow  of  streams, 
in  the  interest  of  navigation,  the  reclamarion  of 
alluvial  lands,  the  development  of  water  power, 
and  the  creation  of  fisheries.  The  acre  of 
water  may  be  made  even  more  valuable  than 
the  acre  of  land. 

Embankments. — Embankments  for  i 


names :  as  levees  and  dykes  for  protecting  landu, 
hanks  forming  canals,  coffer-dams,  reservoir 
eml>3nkments  and  the  embankment  with  spill- 
way adjunct  for  impounding  water,  the  latter 


o  restrain  flood  overflows.  It  is  given 
suflident  freeboard  above  the  greatest  known 
flood,  the  top  width  is  usnally  greater  than  the 
height  and  the  side  slopes  are  very  flat,  some- 
times as  low  as  five  or  six  to  one.  The  site  is 
cleared  of  all  humus  and  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  well  broken,  so  as  to  bond  the  embank- 
ment to  the  natural  ground,  and  all  such  ma- 
terial is  excluded  in  forming  the  embankment 
A  "muck-ditch"  is  made  when  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  •buck-shot*  or  other  water-tight  ma- 
terial Is  puddled  in  and  carried  up  into  the 
embankment  as  a  core. 

Many  hundred  miles  of  levees  have  been 
built  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, some  of  them  of  very  large  proportions. 
When  built  according  to  the  best  practice,  well 
seasoned  and  turfvd  over,  failures  are  very  rare, 
though   flood)   often    stand  against   them    for 


weeks  and  the  material  is  oott^arativdy  mc4>ile 
when  saturated.  Failures  have  been  due  to  in- 
sufbcient  height  and  the  chopping  effect  of 
waves,  but  especially  to  lack  of  maintenance 
and  of  care  at  critical  periods.  The  crawfish 
burrowed  throu^  at  the  turf  line  when  its  re- 
moval was  omitted,  and  the  board  fences  built 
in  the  levee  to  intercept  this  pest,  decayed  and 
weakened  the  levee.  In  northern  latitudes  the 
muskrat  has  also  been  a  nuisance,  as  in  the 
embanldnents  of  the  reservoir  sjrstem  at  the 
head-waten  of  the  Mississippi  River  built  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  low  water  flow. 

Canals  frequently  skirt  the  sides  of  valleys 
or  contour  slopes,  partially  in  excavation  with 
part  or  full  bank  on  the  lower  side.  The  ma- 
terial for  forming  such  banks  is  generally  far 
superior  to  that  available  for  levee  construc- 
tion.  The  skjpes  are  usually  flat,  from  two  to 
three  on  one,  and  a  water-tigjit  core  or  face  is 
added  in  ^rmeable  ground,  or  the  entire  prism 
may  be  nven  a  puddle  lining  when  the  pcrcola- 
tioo  is  liable  to  be  serious.  Sheet  piTing  has 
been  driven  in  such  banks,  but  this  divides  the 
bank  and  is  not  now  considered  good  practice. 
The  unwatering  of  navigable  canals  in  the 
winter  time  is  also  bad  practice^  as  it  subjects 
the  inner  face  to  frost  action. 

Canals  are  carried  across  water  courses  and 
valleys  on  supporting  embankments,  sometimes 
of  great  magnitude.  Such  embankments  are 
^ven  easy  slopes  and  care  exercised  in  form- 
mg  a  water-tight  prism  above,  so  as  to  avoid 
saturation   ana  the   resulting  instability. 

Ditches  for  irrigatian  and  hydraulic  mining 
sometimes  reach  the  dignity  of  large  canals, 
requiring  care  in  the  formation  of  banks.  -  The 
soil  of  their  location  is  usually  of  fine  tilth 
with  an  admixture  of  adobe,  and  such  channels 
generally  'seal*  quidrly  with  the  fine  sediment 
carried  in  the  flowing  water  of  certain  seasons. 

The  embankment  used  as  a  coffer-dam  usu- 


.__  the  dry,  and  is  of  a  temporary  duracter. 
Suitable  material  may  be  dumped  from  a 
trestle,  the  mass  of  material  formed  in  water 
by  dumping  from  a  height  bdng  usually  suf- 
ficient. In  a  notable  case,  a  recent  contract  for 
a  rock  channel  in  the  Saint  Mary's  River,  a 
heavy  embankment  more  than  a  mile  long  was 
formed  of  dredged  material  to  a  ma^mum 
height  of  3D  feet,  and  rock,  estimated  as  wet 
excavation,  was  taken  out  in  the  dry  at  a  large 
profit  No  great  care  was  taken  in  this  em- 
bankment, except  to  provide  suitable  material 
and  sufficient  mass. 

The  reservoir  embankment  proper  is  usually 
for  a  storage  or  distributing  reservoir,  as  for  a 
municipal  water  supply.  Such  reservoirs  are 
often  30  feet  deep  and  the  embankments  are 
formed  with  great  care  from  selected  material 
placed  in  thin  layers,  watered  and  rolled.  The 
mner  face  is  lined  and  protected  by  a  face- 
wall,  a  pavement  of  bric^  stone  pitdiing,  or 
even  riprap  in  some  large  storage  reservoirs. 
The  height  of  the  embaiucment  varies  with  die 
sui^wrdng  groimd. 

Earth  Dams. —  The  impounding  embanks 
ment,  or  earth  dam,  is  usually  carried  across 
some  drainage  Unc  between  steep  valley  slopes, 
so  as  to  make  a  reservoir  in  the  valley  expanses 
above,  and  generally  seeks  to  store  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  nm-off.    An  ample  spiQwar  on 
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full. 

Earth  dams  are  made  of  carefully  selected 
material,  preferably  gravel  containinK  enou^ 
clay  to  make  a  water-tight  puddle.  Too  much 
clay  is  to  be  avoided :  it  may  range  from  5  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  remainder,  according  to  the 
kind  of  material.  The  water  slope  being  more 
or  less  saturated  should  be  Qiucti  flatter  than 
the  dry  slope,  the  approved  practice  being  a 
slope  of  three  horizontal  to  one  vertical  The 
earth  is  built  up  in  shallow  layers  which  are 
thorongfaly  compacted  by  rolling,  trampLng  by 
horses  or  solidified  with  water. 

Earth  dams  fall  usually  wi&in  four  classes ; 
(1)  The  homogeneous  bank  of  earth;  (2)  the 
bank  of  earth  with  puddle  core ;  (3)  the  bank 
of  eartb  with  a  core  of  masonry  or  sheet  pil- 
ing ;  (4)  the  bank  of  earth  puddled  on  the  water 
slope. 

The  object  of  the  masonry  core  is  chiefly  to 


ing  from  a  height,  the  finer  material  up-stream, 
and  having  very  flat  slopes.  Such  a  dam  is  in 
reality  a  mound,  and  can  be  made  of  a  wide 
variety  of  material,  the  stability  depending  upon 
a  moderate  ground-water  plane  through  the 
body  of  the  fill  rather  than  on  impermeability. 
Such  plane  should  not  be  sufficient  to  produce 
springs  that  will  disturb  the  material,  and  the 
fill  can  be  listened  or  'sealed'  by  means  o£ 
roily  water  or  mud  a^nst  the  up-stream  face. 
Such  dams  are  sometimes  built  with  wood  core 
walls  and  sluiced  only  on  the  up-stream  sid& 

Besides  the  Tomhannock  Dam  here  illus- 
trated may  be  mentioned  the  following  notable 
earth  dams : 

The  Ekmk  Dam  (India)  is  7,300  feet  long 
and  72  feet  high,  the  reservoir  holding  24,870,- 
OOaOOO  gallons. 

The  Belle  Fourcbe  Dam  (South  Dakota)  is 
6,493  feet  long,  and  has  a  maximum  height  of 
122  feet.  It  is  19  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  620 
feet  at  the  base.    It  is  built  of  heavy  clay,  in 
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cut  off  water  seeping  through,  not  to  resist  the 
hydrostatic  pressure.  The  wickness  of  the  core 
walls  at  the  water  level  is  usually  one-seventh 
to  one-sixth  of  the  head  in  the  reservoir. 

Earth- dams  have  failed  by  over- topping 
from  insufficient  spillways  or  deficient  free- 
board, from  saturation  and  sloughing  of  the 
rear  slopes,  and  from  cutting  out  around  pipes 
carried  through  the  base.  Embankments  sub- 
ject to  water  action  should  have  slopes  much  in 
excess  of  the  so-called  "natural"  or  dry  slope. 
Present  practice  tends  to  an  impermeable  up- 
stream face  and  upper  toe  wall  or  intercept  to 
a  safe  depth  with  sood  drainage  behind,  thus 
developing  the  full  stability  of  the  material. 
Pipe  lines  throi^  made  banks  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  in  any  location  great  care  is 
needed  to  prevent  seepage  along  the  pipe  line. 
The  minimum  thickness  at  the  top  is  10  feet, 
and  30  feet  is  regarded  as  a  safe  maximum. 

The  hydiaulic-filled  dam  is  probably  a  de- 
parture in  the  right  direction.  Dams  of  large 
section  arc  filled  by  water  carriage  or  by  dump- 


6-inch   layers,   packed   by  steam   rollers.    The 

up-stream  face  is  covered  with  heavy  concrete 
slabs.     The   reservoir   holds  66,500,000,000  gal- 

fhe  Gatun  Dam  (Canal  Zone)  is  7.700  feet 
long,  IIS  feet  high,  100  feet  wide  at  the  top 
anir2,019  feet  at  the  base.  It  contains  21,146,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth.  The  hydraulic  fill  has  a 
base  1,200  feet  wide. 

The  Lahontan  Dam  (Nevada)  is  an  earth 
till  of  gravel  and  silt  built  up  in  4-inch  layers. 
It  is  1,300  feet  long  and  124  feet  hig^.  The 
thickness  at  the  bottom  is  620  feet,  and  at  the 
top  20  feet  On  the  water  side  it  has  a  facing 
of  npr^  24  inches  deep. 

The  San  Leandro  Dam  (California)  is  500 
feet  long  and  I2S  feet  high.  It  is  28  feet  tluck 
at  the  top  and  1,700  feet  at  the  base.  About 
one-third  of  the  material  waa  sluiced  in  by  the 
hydraulic  method. 

The  Tabeaud  Dam  (California)  has  a  ItoftA 
of  636  feet  and  a  hei^  of  120  feet  It  is  20 
feet  thick  at  the  top  and  620  feet  at  the  base 
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It  is  boih  of  red  gravelly  clay  in  6-iiich  layers, 
irtiicb  were  sprinlded  and  rolled,  trampled  by 
hones  and  grooved  lengthwise  by  caitwlieels. 
Tlie  up-stream  slope  is  puddled  and  covered 
with  a  loose  rock  fill. 

The-  Arrowhead  Dam  (California)  is  the 
second  highest  earth  dain  in  the  world — ^222 
feet.  It  is  aSO  feet  long,  is  20  feet  wide  at  the 
Mp  and  950  feet  at  the  base.  It  has  a  core  wall 
of  concrete  207  feet  high,  20  feet  thick  at  the 
base  and  10  feet  at  the  top.  The  earth  was 
duinped  dry  and  hydraiilicked  into  place. 

The  Ctaaveras  Dam,  an  adjunct  of  the  San 
Fnndsco  water  supply,  built  1913-16,  is  the 
highest  earth  dam  on  record.  It  is  1,260  feet 
Ions,  widi  a  maximum  heidit  of  240  feet  above 
beiT  rock.  It  is  25  feet  thick  at  the  top  and 
l3l2  feel  at  the  base.  The  material  was  sluiced 
in,  the  centre  being  the  finest  clay  and  silt  de- 
posited in  still  water  to  simulate  lacustrine  clay. 
It  was  washed  oitt  of  borrow  pits  down  an  open 
channel,  the  clay  content  varying  from  20  to  50 
Mr  cent,  the  remainder  bein^  sand  and  Kravd. 
The  flowing  material  was  raised  to  the  aam  by 
mud  pumps. 

Timber  Danu. — The  timber  dam  across  flow- 
inff  streams  for  power  purposes  was  well-niKh 
unrversal  in  the  pioneer  development  of  die 
country.  Timber  was  plentiful  and  its  uses 
widely  familiar.  Wooden  wheels  with  horizon- 
tal axes  utilized  moderate  heads,  and  these  were 
also  limited  by  the  height  of  banks,  so  as  to 
avoid  excessive  flowage  with  suflicient  pond  so 
that  the  flow  of  the  dry  season  could  be  used  in 
the  daylight  hours. 

Such  dams  were  usually  built  for  heads  of  6 
to  16  feet,  though  the  Connecticut  River  Dam 
at  Holyoke  had  a  height  of  30  feet.  This  dam 
was  gradually  undermined  by  the  erosive  action 
of  the  water  falling  over  it,  as  it  had  no  apron. 
Better  beads  were  often  produced  by  a  dam  at 
the  head  of  some  rapid,  with  a  race  leading 

Timber  dams  were  built  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  much  depending  on  the  character  of 
the  site  and  the  material  available.  A  common 
^e  was  the  crib  or  "cob-worf  structure  with 
0)e  pockets  filled  with  stone,  having  a  .broad 
base,  sheeted  up-stream  and  banked  with  earth, 
on  the  down-stream  side,  the  spillway  and  aftron 
dropping  in  steps.  Piling  was  sometimes  dnven 
capped  and  sheeted  to  an  apex  like  the  roof  of 
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a  bouse,  the  spaces  between  piling  beinK  filled 
with  stone  and  the  up-stream  toe  banked  with 
earth.  Frame  dams  were  also  built,  a  sheeting 
of  timber  being  supported  by  triangular  frames 
Testing  on  mudsills;  the  tv-stream  Slope  was 
flat,  usually  two  to  one,  the  toe  being  covered  by 
a  bank  of  earth.    Log  dams  were  cribbed  up 


Timber  dams  have  lasted  well  wbere  the 
height  has  not  been  excessive,  the  upper  inits 
have  been  easily  renewed  when  decayed  or 
worn  out  """l  they  have  been  exempt  from 
wholesale  failure  with  disastrons  results.  -Uost 
of  the  failures  on  record  have  been  due  to  lade 
of  a  proper  apron,  the  water  runniuK  over 
gradually  cutting  away  the  foundation.  They 
will  always  be  used  in  timber  regions  for  manu- 
facturing lumber  and  with  sluiceways  for  driv- 
ing logs.  No  material  equals  timber  is  resist- 
ing water  shock  and  vibration,  and  its  use  will 
be  preferred  by  many.  Under  water,  timber  is 
everlastinR;  and  it  will  always  be  a  useful  ma- 
terial to  the  engineer. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  small  water 
powers  have  been  abandoned,  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  turbine  higher  heads  have 
been  sought  The  electric  gwerator  and  trajis- 
mission  has  greatly  enlarged  the  water-power 
field,  and  thts  has  accentuated  the  tendency 
toward  higher  dams  and  larger  units.  In  recent 
years  Portland  cement  has  become  cheap  and 
rediable,  and  timber  less  available,  and  concrete 
dams  with  hi^er  heads  are  coming  into  use. 

Brushwood  dams  are  useful  on  small  streams 
having  a  soft  bottom.  Saplings  and  even  trees 
of  considerable  siie  are  used  for  the  larger  con- 
structions, the  branches  being  laid  up-stream. 
Stone  is  loaded  upon  the  brushwood  sufficient 
to  sink  it,  and  gravelly  soil  is  thrown  on  to 
fill  the  interstices.  These  dams  are  carried  up 
in  several  alternate  courses  of  brush  and  gravel, 
and  are  either  planked  on  the  face  or  covered 
with  riprap. 

Some  notable  examples  of  the  timber  dam 
are :  The  New  Hartford  dam,  232  feet  long  and 
21  feel  high,  with  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  68 
feet  The  timbers  are  9  to  12  inches  thick  and 
6  feet  apart,  the  spaces  between  beiny  filled  with 
stone.  Both  faces  are  irfanked  wiUn  oak,  and 
the  up-streem  side  has  a  long  graveled  earth 
slope.  This  dam  has  stood  a  freshet  of  water 
10  feet  deep  flowing  over  the  top  of  the  dam. 

The  Columbia  Dam  across  the  Susquehanna 
River  is  63*7  feet  long  and  7yi  feet  high.  It  is 
16  feet  wide  at  tfle  top  and  30  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  has  withstood  many  severe  ice  freshets 
since  it  was  built,  in  1875. 

The  Canyon  Ferry  Dam  (Montana)  is  485 
feet  long  and  29  feet  high.  It  is  built  of  tim- 
ber cribs  filled  wiA  stone.  The  downstream 
face  is  constructed  in  two  long  slopes,  the  lower 
one  flatter.  These  slopes  take  the  irface  of  an 
apron.  The  up-stream  slope  is  planked  and 
protected  by  a  gravel  fill  covered  with  riprap. 

Haaonry  Duns.^  Masonry  dams  are  buih 
after  three  general  types:  (1)  ^vity  dams,  in 
which  the  weight  of  the  matenal  of  which  the 
dam  Is  built  is  depended  on  to  hdd  back  the 
pressure  of  the  impounded  water;  (2)  ardi 
dams,  in  which  the  principle  of  the  arch  is 
opposed  to  the  water  pressure;  (3)  hollow 
dams,  in  which  the  water  face  of  the  dam  is 
supported  by  a  series  of  buttresses.  In  the 
third  class  belong  the  'multiple  ardi*  dams,  in 
which  the  small  arches  are  sprung  frmn  the 
buttresses. 

The  first  requisite  in  masonry  dam  construc- 
tion is  an  exploration  of  the  site.  Where  there 
is  an  earth  cover,  borings  are  made  to  discover 
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formatiaa,  and  exposed  rock  is 

exisdng  scans.    Alter  diversion  woria  to  torn 

aside  Ue  ttream  while  tbe  dam  is  being  built,  a 


trench  is  dug  down  to  tlie  rock,  large  enouRh  to 
accommodate  the  baK  of  the  dam,  and  room 
for  carrying  on  the  yiork.  The  rock  sarfaoe  is 
cleaned  of  earth  with  wire  brooms ;  large  leama 
are  filled  with  concrete,  and  unall  seams  are 
grouted  under  pressure — up  to  200  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Grooves  are  cut  ia  the  rock  for 
the  toe  of  the  dam,  and  if  the  structure  is  a. 
]agk  wie.  additional  grooves  are  cut  to  ensure 
against  the  dam's  slidmg  on  its  foundation. 

The  former  practice  of  building  the  two 
faces  of  cut  stone  and  filling  between  with  rab- 
ble masonry  has  been  largely  superseded  by 
cydopean  masonry,  in  which  great  masses  of 
rock  are  placed  by  the  derrick,  and  the  filling 
out  to  the  faces  done  with  concrete.      With 


Another  development  in  dam  construction  is  the 
reduction  of  the  proportion  of  stone  used  in  the 
concrete.  Where  formerly  the  stone  amounted 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  mass,  it  is  now  only  about 
25  per  cent. 

Many  timber  dams  have  been  rebuilt  m 
masoniy,  including  the  great  dam  at  Holyoke 
before  referred  to.  Modern  practice  in  power 
plants  combines  a  number  of  turbines  on  a 
horizontal  shaft  connected  direct  to  the  electric 
generator,  and  this  demands  that  die  floor  of 
the  fore-bay  and  of  the  generator  room  dull 
be  above-the  back-water  oi  floods,  and  that  the 
turlunes  dischat^  into  the  tail-bay  through 
draft-tubes.  Recoit  practice  as  at  Kedcnk, 
Iowa,  and  the  Cedars  of  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
has  installed  very  large  single  turbine  units  of 
the  vertical  tjrpe  and  nas  thus  much  simplified 
power  development  The  exacting  demands  of 
electrical  service  require  uninterrupted  power, 
or  that  the  head  shall  be  suflidait  to  give 
effecliTe  results  in  flood  time,  lliese  conditions 
have  incr^sed  the  hei^t  of  dams  to  abont 
twice  the  flood  range,  widi  low-water  hettda  of 
20  to  40  feet.  Some  over-fall  dams  have,  how- 
ever, been  carried  up  to  60  feet. 

The  approved  form  for  an  over-foil  dam  is  a 
rol^w^  —  a  curved  crest  with  a  reverse  curve 
extending  downstream  as  an  apron  to  protect 
the  bottom.  The  crest  and  upper  slant  should 
be  worked  out  as  a  gravity  curve  for  the  maxi- 
mum flood,  thus  avoiding  the  tendency  of  tlie 
mappe  to  lift,  which  haj  been  credited  as  the 
soutre  of  tremor  and  v^ration.  The  flash- 
board  is  tt  cormnon  error,  and  failure  to  remove 
these  in  floods  has  caused  such  vtbrationa  of  the 
confined  air  as  to  shake  off  the  lops  of  dama,  in 
one  concrete  dam  for  one-third  ac  heii^t. 

A  high  and  well-fortned  roll-way  dam  may 
be  called  a  speed-generator,  and  itv  high  water 
the  horse  power  turned  into  velocity  is  tre- 
mendoas;  and  this  is  not  dissipated  tv  wave 
action  for  some  distance  down-stream.  The 
beds  and  banks  must  dterefore  be  defended, 
and  naturally  rock  sites  are  sou^t  These  are 
not  alwavs  safe,  as  shown  in  the  foilnre  of  the 
6&-foot  dam  at  Austin,  Tex.,  where  Ae  down' 
stream  toe  wfls  undermined  by  reason  of  the 
otnissiott  of  prof>er  defense. 

For  sites  without  rock  bottom  in  reach, 
great  care '  it  necesiar)'  in  defending  Ae  dian- 
nel   below  from  erosion.    For  su(£  sites  As 


.  le-bav*  dam  w  best  adapted,  in  which  die 
force  of  toe  falling  water  is  dissipated  within 
the  ctmfines  of  the  structure.  In  dams  of  dns 
tyft,  the  sheet  of  water  is  given  a  sheer  faU, 
being  well  ventilated  behind,  into  the  pool  or 
bay  which  has  a  depth  of  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  heisht  of  the  fall,  and  the  water  escapes 
from  the  bay  over  a  breast  wall  or  roll-way 
with  little  or  no  destructive  energy.  Some  recent 
designs  show  an  A-shaped  plan  of  dam  with  a 
tria^nlar  tumb)e-4iay  closed  by  a  low  roll-way; 
with  a  bridge  of  resnforcod  concrete  spanning 
the  .roll-way  between  pieri.  The  bottom  of  the 
bay  is  a  heavy  bed  of  concrete  defended  by  a 
timber  floor  beneath  the  sheet  of  falling  water. 
The  dam  on  rock  across  the  Mississippi  River 
opposite  Keokul^  at  the  foot  of  the  Des  Moines 
Rapids,  for  a  head  of  35  feet  is  of  the  roll-way 
m>c  divided  into  panels  by  piers  fitted  for 
'stop  locks*  on  the  crest. 

High  dams  without  rock  foundations  will, 
in  many  situations,  require  foundations  of  bear- 
ing piles  and  a  liberal  use  of  sheet  piling.  The 
structure  has  naturally  a  broad  base  whicn  is  an 
element  of  security.  Further  security  may  be 
bad  by  sealing  the  river  bed  with  silt  or  clay 
puddle  for  some  distance  up  stream,  dependiiig 
upon  its  character  and  the  head.  Nature  wul 
perform  this  service  in  time,  if  a  blow-out  does 
not  meantime  occur,  as  streams  generally  carty 
sediment  at  some  season. 

The  problem  in  such  foundations  is  one  of 
percolation  around  and  beneath.  The  history 
of  the  barrage  across  the  two  outlets  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  head  of  the  ddta,  is  instructive  in 
this  connection,  A  masonry  structure  was  built 
upon  strata  of  the  most  mobile  character,  and 
has  been  put  in  successful  operation  by  scaling 
the  bed  up  stream  with  impermeable  material 
for  a  distance  of  20  times  the  head  on  the  dam. 
This  erperience  should  assure  the  practicaUHty 
of  founding  a  dam  on  any  site. 

Movable  Dama. —  In  the  improvement  and 
canalization  of  rivers  the  dams  are  usually  of 
moderate  height,  and  when  of  the  ordinary  type 
are  called  *fixed»  dams.  The  purpose  of  canal- 
ization is  to  mairtfain  the  ordinary  pool  level  as 
high  as  the  adjacent  lands  will  permit  ^^tbout 
interfering  unduly  with  the  flood  regimen,  and 
for  rtiis  end  several  types  of  movable  dams  have 
been  devised.  These  are  much  used  abroad  and 
a  great  development  is  to  be  expected  in  this 
conntiy.  Movable  dams  are  of  two  g«nettft 
dasses;  (1)  automatic  dams,  and  (2)  those 
operated  oy^  external  power.  In  the  first  group 
belong  the eioht  types  of  bear-trap  dams:  in  the 
second  are  the  bndge  dams ;  shutter  and  wicket 
dams ;  roller  dams ;  frame  dams ;  and  curtain 

The  original  of  the  automatic  types  is  the 
bear-trap  first  used  on  the  Lehigh  River  naviga- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  early  in  the  last  century. 
This  consisted  of  a  timber  platform  at  or  near 
the  level  of  the  stream-bed,  with  two  leaves 
overlapping.  The  tc^  leaf  was  hinged  at  its  up- 
stream edge  to  the  floor  of  the  dam.  The  under 
leaf  was  similariy  hinged  at  its  downstream 
e*^.  By  introducing  water  beneath  tfarouRh  a 
regulating  sluice  dtese  leaves  rose  with  the  hnd 


of  these  dams  for  navigation  disappeared  for  a 
time,  but  condmted  i«  the  Itmiber  rwons  as  a 
device  for  hoUing  a  pool  of  water  for  storing 
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k^s  and  then  flushing  the  sane  down  the 
stream.  As  thus  used  the  bear-trap  bos  been 
wiausly  ahered  and  made  as  long  as  60  feet, 
beyond  which  trouble  has  occurred  from  the 
warping  or  twisting  of  the  leaves.  Vsrious  de- 
signs have  been  proposed  for  waterway  pur- 
poses. The  most  notable  application  is  the 
so-called  "Chicago*  bear-trap,  160  feet  long,  in- 
stalled at  Lockport,  IlL,  as  a  part  of  the  'con- 
trolling works"  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 
This  is  made  of  metal,  is  tiinged  at  the  top 
angle,  the  upper^leaf  dropping  in  front  of  a 
breast-wall.    It  has  a  range  of  15  feet  and  is 
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■o  counter-weighted  and  controlled  that  the 
depth  flowing  over  is  practically  uniform  at  auy 
elevation,  and  it  is  easily  manceuvered  1^  one 
man.  The  other  modifications  of  the  bear-trap 
are  the  DuBois  dam,  in  which  the  two  leaves 
are  hinged  at  the  apex,  and  the  downstream 
leaf  hinged  to  the  foundation,  the  upstream  leaf 
llidine;  the  Carro  dam,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
hinged  at  the  apex,  and  both  slide  in  links  on 
the  foundation;   the  Girard  dam,  in  which  the 


folding  up  stream ;  the  Parker  dam,  in  which 
Ihe  leaves  are  hinged  at  the  apex,  and  the  up- 
stream leaf  in  two  sections,  hinged  at  its  mid- 
dle, and  protected  by  ao  idler  leaf  sliding 


ing  about  100  pounds.  It  is  properly  an  auxil- 
iary in  some  other  type  of  movable  dam  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  pool  level  in  moderate 
flows  of  water.  A  needle  dam  has  been  built, 
however,  on  the  Big  Sandy  River  in  which  the 
needles  are  12  inches  square  and  13  feet  long, 
and  weigh  863  pounds.  They  are  handled  by  a 
derrick  mounted  on  a  boat 

The  shutter  or  wicket  dam  is  thus  far  the 
favorite  for  river  work.  This  consists  of  shut- 
ters several  feet  in  width  and  of  the  length  de- 
sired set  side  by  side,  the  lower  edge  resting 
against  a  sill  and  supported  by  a  prop  behind, 
the  shutter  tipping  automatically  and  falling  to 
the  river-bed  when  the  depth  over  top  exceeds  a 
certain  limit  The  shutters  are  raised  by  means 
of  a  windlass  from  a  service  bridge  or  boat 
This  type  of  dam  is  used  on  the  Ohio  and  Great 
Kanawha  rivers.  The  dams  on  the  Ohio  River 
improvement  are  mostly  of  Chanoine  wickets  in 
their  navigable  passes,  with  pool  regulatit^; 
weirs  of  bear-trap  type.  The  length  of  these 
wickets  varies  from  9  feet  9  inches  for  the 
lowest  wdrs  to  18  feet  for  the  hiehest  passes. 
The  wickets  are  3  feet  9  inches  in  width,  set 
with  3-inch  openings  between  which  th^  are 
dosed   by   pieces   of   scantling  in   time  of   low 


of  the  navigable  passes  is  600  to  700  feet,  and  oi 
die  bear-trap  dams  91  to  94  feet,  with  ex- 
tremes of  52  feet  and  120  fecL 

Roller  dams  are  formed  by  a  massive  i^liit- 
der  having  a   diameter  equal   to   the   desired 


laid  at  both  ends  of  the  dktn.  In  a  roller  dam 
recently  built  at  Scfaweinfurtb,  Germany,  the 
cylinder  is  13  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
closes  an  opening  59  feet  across. 

Frame  dams  are  essentially  bridge  dams,  in 
which  the  bridge  itself  b  movable.  In  its  sim- 
^est  form  it  consists  of  a  series  of  A-shaped 
frames  set  closely  side  by  side.  These  are  ar- 
ranged to  drop  dovm  sideways  nesting  one  in 
another.    They  are  raised  by  a  chain  connecting 


part  of  the  Litter's  upstream  leaf  is  omitted, 
and  the  lower  part  hlnKed  to  the  idler'  and  the 
Marshall  dam,  in  whtdi  the  hinge  joining  the 
leaves  is  near  the  middle  of  the  water  leaf, 
on  its  downstream  side,  and  the  downstream 
leaf  is  in  two  parts,  hinged  at  the  middle,  form- 
ing a  salient  angle  pointing  down  stream;  the 
tipstream  part  ot  the  downstream  leaf  is  con- 
stantly horizontal,  and  its  lower  part  is  parallel 
with  the  water  leaf,  fonring  an  exceedingly 
flexible  dam,  managed  cntfrely  without  chains 
or  stops. 

Bridge  dams  consist  of  a  permanent  bridfie 
with  the  openings  between  the  piers  closed  by 
some  form  of  gates  supported  directly  hy  the 
piers.  The  type  is  an  evolution  from  the  old 
■stop-plank*  used  in  mill  practice,  set  vertically 
or  horizontally.  If  vertically  it  is  called  a  needle 
dam.  The  "needle*  is  a  piece  of  lieht  wood, 
rectangular,  and  shaped  into  a  handle  at  too. 
These  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  against  a  sill 
on  the  floor  of  the  pass  or  on  the  weir  and 
against  a  girder  above  water  level.  The  needles 
ace  UMialTy  deagnedfoc  one  man  to  handle) 
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of  frames  hinged  to  die  bridge  at  the 

top.  These  can  be  lowered  till  the  other  end 
abuts  against  a  stop  on  the  dam  floor.  The 
actual  closure  is  effected  hy  curtains  of  hori- 
zontal bar^  of  wood  hinged  together  on  their 
upstream  side,  the  lower  bars  being  heavier.  A 
rolling  *shoe*  of  iron  is  attached  to  the  lowest 
bar,  and  an  endless  chain  passes  around  the 
curtain  at  its  centre.  The  curtain  is  rolled  up 
by  a  windlass  operating  the  chain.  At  the 
Port  Villez  Dam  across  the  Seine  90  miles  be- 
low Paris  '\»  the  original  curtain  dam,  700  feet 
long  and  10  feet  6  inches  high. 

The  Taintor  gate  has  been  much  used  for 
dosing  passes  and  chutes  and  has  been  built 
in  sections  20  feet  long  and  for  a  depth  of  10 
to  12  feet  This  is  a  sector  of  a  cylinder  against 
the  water,  the  centre  of  modon  and  support 
bdi^  below  the  centre  of  figure,  so  that  the 
water  pressure  shall  nearly  balance  the  wei^l 
and  assist  in  raising  the  gate.  Same  dams  have 
been  built  for  power  purposes  in  which  the 
flood  flow  is  practically  controlled  by  Taintor 
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The  reverse  Taintor  or  rigid  bear-trap  is  a 
sector  of  a  cylinder  in  the  form  of  »d  inverted 
trousli,  having  one  side  straight,  and  the  other 
curved  to  the  radius  of  the  straj^ht  side.  The 
free  edge  of  the  straight  side  is  hinged  to  the 
dam  floor,  so  that  the  whole  structure  can  re- 
vohre,  sinking  into  a  well  in  the  floor.  The 
curved  side  and  ends  of  the  'trough'  make  an 
approximately  watertight  contact  with  the  ma- 
sonry. Water  from  above  the  dam  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  under  side  of  the  sector,  raising 
it  until  the  water  pressure  balances  the  weight 
of  the  gate.  The  river  dows  over  the  crest, 
and  down  the  straight  side.  This  type  is  in 
use  at  the  power  plant  of  the  sanitary  district 
of  Chicago  and  is  under  construction  in  the 
Genesee  River  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Under  this  classification  belongs  also  the 
butterfly  dam  in  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal, 
the  on^  structure  of  its  kind.  The  swinging 
leaf  is  184  feet  long  and  30  feet  high,  and 
weighs  710  tons.  It  consists  of  a  girder  faced 
with  steel  plates  on  the  upstream  side.  It  is 
pivoted  at  the  centre,  and  so  as  to  swing  into 
the  line  of  the  flowing  stream  when  open.  The 
maximum  pressure  ^[ainst  the  bottom  pivot 
when  the  ^m  is  closed  is  1,888  tons ;  on  the 
top  ^ivot  870  tons.  The  dam  is  opened  by  re- 
leasing the  lockbar  blocking  the  downstream 
end,  and  then  opening  several  sbnttet^  in  the 
end  that  swings  up  stream :  the  pressure  thus 
reduced  on  that  end,  the  pressure  on  the  other 
end  swrings  the  dam  open — with  some  mcchan- 

Rock-fin  Dunt. — Hydraulic  mining  on  the 
Pacific  slope  developed  the  rock-fill  dam,  and  it 
has  been  utilized  for  irrigation  works.  Orig- 
inally this  dam  consisted  of  a  dump  of  loose 
rock  in  a  canyon  or  other  rock-bound  site,  tak- 
ing its  natural  slope  down  stream,  the  upper 
slope  being  hand-laid  and  steeper  and  faced 
wiui   redwood   or   other   planldng   and   calked. 
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Later  a  sheet  of  uetal  was  substituted  for  the 
planking,  and  the  construction  was  varied  by 
setting  the  metal  sheet  vertically  in  the  heart  of 
the  dam.  The  metal  sheet  was  coated  and  some- 
times enclosed  in  asphaltum  concrete.  Such 
dams  had  an  independent  spillway. 

These  dams  have  been  carried  to  consider- 
able heights,  several  exceeding  100  feet,_  the 
highest  being  the  Lower  Ottay,  near  San  Enego, 
Gal,  161  feet  above  rock  and  130  feet  above 
natural  surface.  It  is  565  feet  long,  20  feet 
wide  at  the  top  and  282  feet  at  the  base.  Set- 
tlement has  occurred  in  most  of  these  dams, 
canstng  apprehension,  but  no  serious  disaster 
has  occurred. 

A  dam  of  this  diaractet  was  undertaken  in 
Goose-nedc  canyon  on  die  sDuth  fork  of  the 


South  Platte,  some  50  miles  soudiwesterly  from 
Denver.  In  order  to  avoid  settlement,  the  rock 
was  dropped  into  place  from  a  hdeht  of  about 
100  feet,  as  experience  in  the  spoil-banks  of  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  had  shown  such  con- 
solidation from  this  cause  that  blasting  was  re- 
sorted to  in  opening  up  a  roadway  across  such  a 
fill  The  downstream  slope  was  to  be  flattened 
and  the  hand- laid  stone  up  stream  was  to  be 
filled  with  lean  concrete,  and  faced  with  a  metal 
sheet  When  this  dam  had  reached  a  height  of 
50  to  60  feet  it  was  overtopped  by  an  unprece- 
dented flood  and  washed  away.  The  experiment 
was  valuable  in  showing  that  a  mound  of  gran- 
ite rock  thus  consolidated  was  nearly  water- 
tight, under  a  head  of  50  feet  of  water.  fThc 
facing  was  not  carried  up).  This  experience 
suggested  that  a  filling  of  finer  material  gradat- 
ing to  adobe  at  the  face  would  have  made  a 
successful  structure  without  the  intervention  of 
wall  or  metal  sheet  The  site  was  later  occu- 
pied by  a  high  masonry  dam. 

The  Castlewood  Dam  (Colorado)  is  a  rock- 
fill  dam  600  feet  long  and  92  feet  tugh.  It  is 
8  feet  wide  at  the  crest,  and  225  feet  at  the 
base,  and  has  a  facing  of  rubble  laid  in  cement 
on  both  slopes. 

The  Pecos  Valley  Dam  is  a  rock-fill,  1,686 
feet  long  and  52  feet  high.  It  is  14  feet  wide 
at  the  top  and  115  feet  at  the  bottom,  with  an 
earth  baodng  for  162  feet  on  the  water  slope. 
The  earth  fill  is  faced  with  riprap  one  foot 
thick 

The  Uorena  Dam  (California)  is  520  feet 
long,  with  a  maximum  height  of  267  feet.  The 
water  slope  is  9  horizontal  to  10  vertical,  of 
masonry  behind  which  was  placed  loose  rock  by 
hand  54  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  16  feet  at  the 
crest  The  loose  rock-fill  was  dumped  behind 
this,  fonning  a  total  base  of  357  feet  The 
water  face  was  finished  with  reinforced  concrete 
slabs  12  inches  thick. 

Experience  in  this  class  of  construction  also 
suggests  the  flatter  slope  down  stream  and  the 
water-tiglit  skin  at  the  upper  face,  rather  than 
a  core  or  intercept  in  toe  heart  of  the  dam. 
Dams  which  depend  on  a  timber  or  metal  sheet 
for  tightness  cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent 
structures,  and  a  lack  of  care  in  maintenance 
invites  destruction.  Thev  are,  however,  useful 
expedients  in  the  early  aevelo]»nent  of  remote 

Hetal  Duns.— Metal  dams  are  often  pro- 
posed, and  a  few  examples  have  been  executed 
in  steel.  Steel  is  perhaps  more  perishable  than 
limber,  and  its  failure  from  growing  weakness 
and  lack  of  care  is  likely  to  be  more  complete 
and  disastrous.  It  is  adapted  to  inuch  greater 
heights,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  expedient 
for  a  few  years  until  sometliing  better  is 
justified. 

Prominent  examples  of  the  steel  dam  are : 
,  The  Ash  Fork  Dam  (Arizona),  184  feet  long 
and  46  feet  high.  It  is  of  open  front  design, 
the  deck  being  supported  on  24  triangular 
bents  set  8  feet  between  centres  on  a  concrete' 
foundation.  The  water  face  is  of  steel  plates 
which  are  riveted  to  20-indi  I-beams  which 
form  the  upstream  members  of  the  bents.  The 
deck  plates  are  H  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are 
curved  to  a  radius  of  7i/i  feet  (laterally),  the 

leave  side  being  up  stream.    The  deck  niaket 

angle  of  45  decrees  with  the  horizontal. 
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The  Redridge  Dam  (Midagan)  is  ot  the 
same  genermi  construction  as  the  Ash  Fork  Dam. 
It  is  464  feet  long  and  74  feet  bi^h.  The  face 
members  of  the  bents  vary  from  IS^ncfa  I-beams 
on  the  low  bents  to  24-inch  I-beams  on  the 
high  ones. 

'Hie  illustration  shows  a  combination  of  steel 


Among  the  notable  masonry  dam*  of  the 
gravity  type  may  be  instanced  the  following: 

The  Assouan  Dam,  across  the  Nile,  in  E^pt, 
is  the  largest  matonrv  dam  in  the  world.  It  is 
built  of  granite  rubble,  is  6,400  feet  long,  and 
has  a  maximwn  height  of  112  fe«t  Its  mass 
contains  1,179,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  masoniy. 
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bents  with  a  reinforced  concrete  deck,   in  a 
small  dam  erected  at  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

Hi|!h  Masonry  Dams.— The  high  masonry 
dam_  IS  comparatively  recent,  originating  in 
Spain  some  three  centuries  ago,  but  its  rational 
design  began  with  the  Furens  Dam  in  France 
less  than  a  half  century  ago.  The  examples  arc 
not  yet  numerous;  but  the  better  quality  of  ma- 
sonry for  hydraulic  construction  and  the  greatly 
reduced  cost,  together  with  the  more  enligntened 
demand  for  the  conservation  of  water  for  irri- 
gation, water  supijly,  water  power,  navigation 
and  fisheries,  combined  with  the  greater  securi^ 
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and  permanence,  promises  an  era  of  high  ma- 
sonry dams. 

The  approved  cross- section  has  a  thickness 
at  top  of  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  height,  a 
curved  batter  down  stream  and  a  slightly  curved 
batter  up  stream,  the  conditions  being  that  the 
locus  of  strain  shall  not  pass  outside  tne  middle 
third,  and  that  the  greatest  pressure  in  the  ma- 
sonry shall  not  exceed  safe  working  limits,  the 
latter  being  governed  by  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
sonry. The  construction  is  massive  random 
nibble  work  with  an  avoidance  of  continuous 
beds  and  joiirts,  the  upstream  face  in  courses 
with  roughly  dressed  beds  and  joints,  the  down- 
stream face  of  selected  stone.  The  top  of  the 
dam  is  usually  finished  as  a  roadway  with  para- 
pet walls,  and  the  spillway  is  constructed  on  an 
independent  location.  The  site  is  a  rode  gorge 
or  canyon  with  a  valley  excuse  above  for  the 
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I,  Thnu.  N.Y. 

The  New  Croton  Dam  (buUl  1892-1906),  a 
part  of  the  water  supply  works  of  New  York 
dty  has  a  length  of  1,168  feet,  with  a  tpillivay 
of  1,000  feel  connecting  at  riglit  angles.  The 
maximum  hei^t  of  the  dam  is  297  feet  and 
the  head  of  water  136  feet,    The  dam  is  part 


America  and  second  only  to  the  great 
Assouan  Dam  on  the  Nile.  (See  diagram  on 
another  page). 

Hw  Ashokan,  or  Olive  Bridge  Dam  (New 
York  city  water  supply),  across  the  Esopus 
Creek,  is  1,000  feet  long,  with  continuing  core 
walls  and  embankment  —  4,800  feet  in  all.  Its 
maximum  height  is  251  feet.  It  is  of  cydopean 
■nsonry  faced  with  concrete  blocks.  The 
masonry  masi  has  a  content  of  488,200  culnc 

The  Tansa  Dam,  in  India  (water  supplv  of 
Bombay),  is  of  rubble  masonry,  8.800  feet  Iwig 
and  118  feel  high,  with  a  mass  of  408,500  cubic 
yards. 

The  Waldcck  Dam  across  the  river  Eder  in 
Gemtany,  is  of  rubble  masonry.  It  is  900  feet 
long,  160  feel  high  and  has  a  content  of  392,400 
cubic  yards. 

The  Poona  Dam.  in  India,  is  of  rubble 
masonry,  5,136  feet  long  and  108  feet  high,  with 
a  mass  of  362,000  cubic  yards. 

The  Roosevdl  Dam,  in  Ariwjna  (built  1905- 
11),  is  of  rubble  masonry  with  concrete  in  ver- 
tical joints.  It  is  680  feet  long  and  260  feet 
high.  It  is  158  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  16 
feet  at  the  top.  Its  content  is  344,000  cubic 
yards. 

The  Mauer  Dam,  in  Germany  (built  1904- 
12),  is  of  rubble  masonry,  918  feet  long  and  206 
feet  high.    It  has  a  mass  of  332,000  cubic  yards. 

The  Lake  Cheesman  Dam,  of  the  Denver 
wafer  supply,  is  one  of  the  very  high  masonry 
dams  carrying  a  free  head  of  water  second 
only  to  the  Arrowrodc  Dam.  It  is  700  feet  Iotr 
on  the  crest,  with  a  maximum  height  of  t& 
feet.  It  is  built  on  a  curve,  the  radius  of  whidi 
is  400  feet.  It  is  of  granite  rubble,  with  a  mass 
of  103,000  cubic  yards. 

Of  all-concrete  dams  of  the  gravity  type, 
the  following  are  examples : 
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u  many  *plums*  distributed  throagh  its  mass 
as  could  be  amvenieatly  placed.  It  is  1,160  feet 
lone,  with  a  maximnm  hdefat  of  351  feet  —  die 
hignest  dam  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  its 
completioR.  It  is  built  on  a  curve  of  662  feet 
radius,  though  of  gravity  ^i>e,  being  238  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  15>^  feet  at  the  crest 
Its  amtcDt  is  530,000  cubic  yards.  The  free 
head  of  water  behind  the  dam  is  248  feet  — 31 
feel  hi^er  than  at  the  Lake  Cheesman  Dam, 
which  fonneriy  held  the  record  in  this  respect 

The  Elrahant  Butte  Dam,  across  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  is  of  cyclopean  concrete 
carried  up  in  huge  block  sections.  It  is  1,310 
feel  long  and  305  feet  hi|^  with  a  cubical  con- 
tent amounting  to  608,000  cubic  j^rds,  making 
it  the  third  largest  masonry  dam  in  the  world, 
surpassed  in  bulk  only  by  the  Assouan  Dam  in 
Egypt  and  the  New  Croton  Dam  in  New  York. 

The  Keokuk  Dam  on  the  Mississippi  is  a 
massive  concrete  monolith,  4,649  feet  long  and 
53  feet  hi^.  It  is  29  feet  wide  at  the  top  and 
42  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  spillway  section 
is  4,278  feet  in  length  and  a  height  of  36  feet 
allowing  for  a  head  of  11  feet  over  the  crest. 
The  deck  of  the  dam  above  the  spillway  is 
supported  on  119  arches,  36  feel  from  centre 
to  centre,  on  6-foot  piers.  From  this  deck 
arc  operated  the  steel  gates  (11  feet  by  32 
feet)  which  close  the  spillway  openings.  In 
building  this  dam  concrete  was  poured  40  feet 
deep  per  day  —  a  15-foot  lift  then  S  hours 
for  setting,   followed  by  the   25-foot  lift. 

The  Barcelona  (S^ain)  Dam,  completed  in 
1916,  the  largest  dam  in  Europe,  is  of  concrete 
and  was  built  iy  American  en^neers.  Its 
maximum  height  is  330  feet  and  its  length  on 
the  crest  is  TOO  feet.  The  thickness  at  the  base 
is  230  feet  and  at  the  crest  14  feet  The  dam 
holds  an  artificial  lake  15^  miles  long  and  3^ 
miles  wide,  designed  to  irrigate  100  square  miles 
of  arid  country  and  also  furnish  20,000  electric 
horse  power,  later  to  be  increased  to  40,000 
horse  power. 

Notable  examples  of  the  ardi  type  of  dam 
are  the  following: 

The  old  Bear  Valley  Dain  (built  in  1884) 
surpassed  in  boldness  of  design  all  dams  pre- 
viously built.  It  was  of  granite  ashlar  faces 
with  rubble  filling,  set  in  Portland  cement  It 
was  450  feet  lon^  and  arched  to  a  radius  of 
335  feet  Its  maximum  height  was  64  feet  and 
it  was  20  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  3.2  feet  al 
the  crest.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  criticism 
it  received,  it  stood  unimpaired  until  submerged 
in  1915  behind  die  new  dam. 

BarosM  Dam,  in  Australia  (built  1899-1903), 
is  of  cyclopean  masonry.  It  has  a  maximum 
height  ot  113  feet  and  is  42  feet  thick  at  the 
base  and  4^  feet  at  the  crest 

An  arch  dam  of  remarkable  design  was  re- 
cently built  across  Crowley  Creek,  m  Oregon. 
It  is  of  gravel  concrete,  without  reinforce- 
ment 170  feet  long  with  a  maximum  height  of 
65  feet  It  is  5.2  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  3 
feet  Bt  the  crest  For  the  upper  30  feet  the 
faces  are  parallel,  the  slight  batter  being  below 
that   section   on  the   downstream   side. 

The  Shoshone  and  Pathfinder  dams,  In 
Wyoming,  depend  in  part  upon  their  arch  form 
for  stability. 

Shoshone  Dam  (built  1905-10)  is  of  rubble 
masonry,  arched  to  a  radius  of  150  feet.  It  is 
200  feet  long,  with  a  maxbnnm  height  of  328 
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I  108  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  10 
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Siver  {btrilt  1906-10),  is  of  masonry,  ardied  to 
s  radius  of  150  feet.  It  has  a  maximum  height 
of  210  feet  and  is  94  feet  thick  at  the  base  aad 

11  feet  at  the  crest. 

Among  the  more  recent  hollow  dams  are: 
DoukUs  or  La  Prele  Dam,  in  Wyoming 
<built  1908"09),  an  open  front  dam  of  die  Am- 
bursen  ^pe,  360  feet  long  and  135  feet  maxi- 
mum height.  The  deck  is  at  an  angle  of  40  de- 
grees with  the  horizontal  and  is  12  inches  thick  at 
the  top  and  54  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  sup- 
porting buttresses  are  18  feet  between  centres, 

12  inches  thick  at  the  top  and  50  inches  at  the 
bottom,  10  feet  deep  at  the  crest  and  160 
feet  at  the  base.  Ttie  material  is  reinforced 
concrete.  The  whole  batter  is  on  the  water 
face. 

Jordan  Rirer  Dam,  on  Vancouver's  Island, 
is  of  reinforced  concrete,  756  feet  long  and  126 
feet  high.  The  buttresses  are  7^  feet  deep  at 
the  crest  and  148  feet  at  the  base.  They  are 
placed    18    feet   between   centres   and   are    12 


16  incfaei  thidc  at  the  h^  and  31  inches  at  the 
bottom.  A  rock  Eoundation  not  beio^  avail- 
able, the  buttresses  were  bnilt  oa  a  thiclc  mat- 
tress of  concrete. 

Adjunct*. —  The    ordinary    dam    across    a 


independent  spillway  is  obvious,  tl  should  be 
equally  obvious  for  the  high  masonry  dam,  and 
tlus  is  now  recogniced  by  the  best  practice. 
Many  errors  have  been  made,  espedally  in  arid 
regions,  throu^  insufficient  spillway.  In  humid 
regions  the  "greatest  flood*  occurs  two  or  three 
times  in  a  century,  and  if  these  are  provided 
for,  the  margin  is  usually  sufficient  for  any  con- 
tingency. In  the  arid  regions  a  flood  as  great 
may  be  possible,  but  the  occurrence  is  far  more 
erratic.  Goudbursts  produce  startling  effects 
in  small  basins,  but  the  results  in  basins  of 
considerable  area  are  not  si^ificant 

The  Yellow  River  of  China  has  a  large  pro- 
portion of  arid  and  semi-arid  territory,  and  five 
times  in  its  history  it  has  devastated  its  valley, 
notwithstanding  all  the  defenses  of  man,  ana 


were  built)  is  15  inches  thick  at  the  top  and 
55  inches  at  the  bottom. 

The  Three  Miles  Falls  Dam,  in  Oregtm 
(built  1914),  is  a  multiple-arch  dam,  curved  to 
a  radius  of  1,200  feet,  and  24  feet  in  height. 
It  is  composed  of  40  arches  sprung  from  the 
buttresses  as  piers  with  a  radius  of  18  feet. 
The  buttresses  are  placed  20  feet  from  centre 
to  centre,  2  feet  wide  at  the  crest  and  34  feet 
at  the  base.  They  are  12  inches  diick  at  the 
top  and  24  inches  at  the  bottom. 

The  Big  Bear  Valley  Dam,  in  California 
(built  1914-16),  is  363  feet  long  and  92  feet 
hi^.  It  is  a  multiple-arch  dam,  consisting  ot 
10  arches  of  30^  feet  chord,  sprung  from  Tiut- 
tresses  22  feet  deep  at  the  crest  and  111  feet 
at  the  base.  The  buttresses  are  18  inches  thick 
at  the  top  and  54  inches  at  the  bottom. 

The  Mathis  Dam.  at  Tallulah  Falls,  Ga., 
is  650  feet  long  and  90  feet  high,  of  reinforced 
concrete.  The  deck  is  18  inches  thick  at  the 
top  and  39  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  is  su^ 
ported  by  buttresses  16  feet  deep  at  the  crest 
and  148  ieet  at  the  base.    The  buttresses  are 
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changed  its  lower  course  to  the  sea.  All  the 
factors  in  flood  flow  will  sometime  conjoin,  and 
a  work  that  is  to  last  through  the  centuries  must 
recognize  all  the  possibilities. 

Adjuncts  in  the  way  of  gates,  sluices  and 
movable  structures  are  much  favored  by  some 
designers,  especially  where  they  serve  to  lessen 
cost.  Such  provisions  should  not  be  carried  to 
a  point  where  their  failure  to  operate  or  be 
operated  will  produce  damages  amounting  to  a 

The  location  of  service  pipes  and  outlets 
through  or  beiteath  dams  is  shown  by  experi- 
ence to  be  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  best 
practice  now  seeks  an  independent  location. 

The  tendency  is  now  to  avoid  the  long  race 
for  power  purposes,  to  build  the  dam  at  the 
foot  rather  than  the  head  of  the  rajnds  or 
descent,,  and  to  make  the  power  station  and 
forebays  a  part  of  the  structure,  taking  the 
water  directly  from  the  pool. 

Outside  of  the  main  elements  of  a  struaure 
on  which  safely  and  permanency  depend,  many 
devices  and  CMUtructions  are  permissibie,   as 
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D  AHSBL-PL  Y  —  DANA 


failure  in  these  restilts  in  onl]'  temporary  loss 


CeBeral  Remuks. —  Dam  building  is  still  in 
tlie  evolutionary  stage,  and  the  resources  of  en- 
l^eering  therefor  are  still  develt^ing.  Modem 
practice  includes  the  construction  in  the  body 
of  the  dajn  of  a  more  or  less  complete  drainage 
system  to  collect  an^  water  kakin^  ia  from  tne 


thermophones  to  give  warning  of  unusual 
changes  of  temperature.  The  Wacbusett  Dam 
(diaKTHins  on  another  page)  was  the  first  in 
whii^  ice  pressure  was  tiucen  into  account  in 
calculating  the  crossrsection.  The  engineers 
estimated  it  at  47,000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  for 
ice  12  inches  thick  at  full  reservoir.  In  the 
ArrowroiJc  Dam  there  is  a  system  of  inspection 
galleries,  of  which  the  control  chambers  form 
A  part.  These  give  access  to  the  body  of  the 
dam  at  several  elevations,  the  lowest  bdng  230 
feet  below  normal  high  water  in  the  reservoir. 

So  far  as  general  designs  are  concerne<L  the 
type  structures  would  seem  to  be  well  denned, 
but  every  site  has  its  own  peculiar  conditions, 
requiring  elasticity  in  treatment,  and  financial 
limitations  often  blight  the  proper  solution.  A 
dam  when  once  buUt  assimilates  so  closely  to 
natural  resources,  is  so  fully  identified  with  the 
public  welfare,  and  the  failure  is  so  disastrous, 
that  its  construction  becomes  a  matter  of  solid' 
tude  above  that  of  any  other  engineering  work. 
Of  28  failures  of  dams  investigated,  12  were 
found  to  be  due  to  faulty  construction,  althou^ 
the  dimensions  were  correct ;  11  were  due  to  in- 
suRident  spillway — these  were  mainly  earthen 
dams,  and  high  water  overtonped  them;  4  were 
due  to  faulty  foundation  and  1  to  percolation 
along  pipe-lines.  See  Iuugation;  REsnvots; 
Water-wcsks  ;  Wateb  Poweb. 

Bibliography.— BasselL  B.,  ^Earth  Dams:  A 
Study'  (New  York  1907);  Bhgfat,  W.  G, 
<Dam3  and  Wdrs'  (ChicMO  WIS);  Br^t- 
more,  A.  W.,  'Structural  ^gineering'  (Lon- 
don 1913)  ;  Morrison,  C.  R,  and  Brodie,  O.  L., 
'Hitdi  Masonry  Dam  Design*  (New  York 
1916);  Ottley,  J.  W.,  'Stresses  in  Masonry 
Dams'  (London  1908);  Prelini,  C,  'Graphic 
Determination  of  Earth  Slopes,  Retaining 
Walls,  and  Dams'  (New  York  1906)  ;  Smith. 
C.  W.,  'Construction  of  Masonry  Dams'  (New 
York  1915) ;  Strange,  W.  L.,  'Indian  Storage 
Reservoirs'  (London  1913)  ;  Thomas,  B.  F. 
and  Watt,  D.  A,  'Improvement  of  Rivers' 
(New  York  1913) ;  Wegmann,  E.,  'Design  and 
Construction  of  Dams'   (New  York  1911). 

RiCHABD  FeBBTS. 

DAUSBL-FLY,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
used  as  a  popular  name  for  the  common  dragon- 
fly, or  mosquito-hawk;  of  the  neuropterous 
family  Libellulidtg  or  Odonata.  Damsel-fly  is 
the  &iglish  equivalent  for  the  French  demoiselle 
(fly)  which  is  applied  only  to  the  genus  Agrion 
and  its  immediate  allies.  This  is  a  very  small 
dragon-fly,  not  half  as  large  as  Libellata.  Its 
metallic  greenish-blue  color  and  slender  ddicale 
form  produce  a  beautiful  effect  in  the  sunshine 
and  suggest  the  name.     See  Dkacon-fly. 

DAMSON,  a  variety  of  plum  (q.v.). 

DAN  (Heb.  »judgmene),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob  by  his  concubine,  Bilhah.  Like  the 
other  sons  of  Jacob,  Dan  became  head  of  one 
of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel.  At  the  time  of  the 
exodus  the  Danites  numbered  62,700  adult  males. 


The  territory  assigned  them  in  Canaan  lay  on 
the  coast,  but  living  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  hardy  and  well-equipped  Philistin 


_ for  the  Danites,   and  they  were 

pushed  back  into  the  more  mountainous  region, 
where  tbe^  encroached  on  the  boundanes  oi 
Judah.  The  tribe  also  possessed  an  isolated 
portion  of  territory  in  Uie  extreme  north  of 
Canaan,  containing  the  town  of  Laish  or  Dan, 
which  ^ve  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression 
*from  Dan  to  Beershcba.*  This  town  was  in 
later  times  selected  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  the 
two  centres  of  his  idolatrous  worship^  but  a 
species  of  idolatry  had  been  maintained  there 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  settleraant  in  con- 
nection with  the  image  of  Micah.  The  most 
notable  person  connected  widi  the  tribe  was 
Sajnson.  Consult  Schmidt,  N.,  'The  Messages 
of  the  Poets'  (1911). 

DAN  RIVER,  river  risii^  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  in  Patrick  Q-unty,  Va.  It 
flows  south  into  North  Carolina  and  recrosses 
the  boundary  four  times ;  it  next  joins  the  Staun- 
ton River  m  Virginia  to  form  the  lioanoke 
River.  It  is  about  175  miles  long  and  drains  an 
area  of  3,500  square  miles.  The  United  States 
government  has  made  the  channel  navigable  for 
boats  of  li^t  draught  as  far  as  Madison. 

DANA,  Charles  Anderson,  American  jour- 
nalist:  b.  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  8  Aug.  1819;  d  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I..  17  Oct.  1897.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  and  in  1842  was  a  member  of  the 
Brook  Farm  Community,  in  Roxbuiy,  Mass.. 
remaining  there  only  two  years.  He  editeo 
The  Harbinger  (1844-47),  his  associates  being 
(Jeoree  Ripley,  Parke  CJodwin  and  John  S. 
Dwtnjt  In  1847  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribxuie,  with  which  he  re- 
mained until  1861.  In  1855,  with  (George  Ripley, 
he  projected  and  edited  Appleton's  'American 
En<^dopatdia'  in  16  volumes,  completed  in  1863, 
and  revised  in  1873-77.  He  also  edited  seversd 
other  works,  among  them  the  popular  'House- 
hold Book  of  Poetry'  (1857) :  'Life  of  Grant' 
(1866);  'Art  of  Newspaper  Making'  (1805); 
'Lincoln  and  His  Cabinet'  (1896);  'Recollec- 
tions' (1897).  Prom  1862  to  1865  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  government 
during  the  last  two  years  as  assistant  Secretary 
of  Wf-ax  under  President  Lincoln.  About  the 
beginning  of  1866  he  became  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Republican,  a  daily  paper.  In  1868  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
also  a  daily,  of  which  he  was  editor  and  chief 
proprietor  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
tordble  character  and  impressed  his  person- 
ality upon  his  paper.  His  literary  juc^mentl 
and  perceptions  were  keen  and  his  own  writing 
exhibited  a  perfect  mastery  of  English  style. 
Under  his  management  the  Sun  became  noted 
for  the  literary  quality  of  its  editorials.  In  bis 
later  year&  however,  his  intense  political  par- 
tisanship became  very  marked  and  greatly 
diminished  the  weight  of  his  influence  in 
journalism. 

DANA,  Chsrles  L^omia,  American  phr- 
sician ;  b.  Woodstock;  Vt.,  25  March  1852.  He 
was  educated  at  Dartmouth  and  at  the  New 
Yoric  College  of  Physidans  and  Surgeons,  Ho 
served  as  professor  of  idiysiology  in  the  New 
York  Woman's  Medici  CoUege  in  1380-86^  of 
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nervoos  and  menul  dlieues  at  the  New  York 
Postgraduate  Medical  Scfaool  in  ISSAr^  and 
of  nervous  diseases  in  Dartmouth  Uedica!  Col- 
lege in  ISOO-OS,  and  four  years  later  he  became 
professor  of  nervous  diseases  in  Bellerae  HoS' 
pital  Medical  College.    He  was  also  an  editor 


ind  mental  diseases, 
DANA,  Edward  Salisbury,  American  min- 
eralogist: b.  New  Haven,  Conn..  16  Nov.  1849. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1870  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  that  institution 
from  1874,  since  1890  has  been  professor  of 
physics.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.Ph,  at 
Vale  in  1876,  and  spent  some  time  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg  "and  Vienqa.  After  187S 
he  edited  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Science.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science.     He  has  publi^ed   'A  Text   Book  of 


(1895) ;  'Sixth  Edition  of  James  D.  Dana'i. 
System  of  MineraloKy*  (1892) ;  also  many 
papers  on  mineral  ana  Other  scientific  subjects. 

DANA,  Francis,  American  jurist  and  diplo- 
mat: b.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  13  Tune  1743;  d.  2S 
April  1811.  He  was  a  son  of  Richard  Dana 
(q.v.),  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1762,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767.  In  1775  he  was 
Knt  to  Europe  on  a  confidential  mission  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  carrying  letters  from  War- 
ren, Quincy  and  other  patriots.  He  returned 
the  next  year  and  rei>orted  to  (Jeneral  Wash- 
ington that  the  colonies  need  expect  nothing 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1777  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Congress  that  formed  the  Con- 
federation, and  filled  various  offices  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1781  he  was  made 
Minister  to  Russia,  and  after  his  return  was 
again  elected  to  Congress.  In  November  1791 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts 
for  a  term  of  15  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences, 

DANA,    Francia,    Amertain    lawyer    and 


cord,  N,  H.,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
engaged  in  active  law  practice  in  New  York 
city.  Besides  contributing  short  stories  to 
periodicals  has  published  'Leonora  of  the  Yaw- 
mish*;   'The  Decoy,'  etc 

DANA,  James  Dwigbt,  American  mineral- 
ogist: b.  Ulica,  N,  Y,,  12  Feb.  1813;  d-  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  14  Apnl  1895.  He  snowed  an 
interest  in  science  from  his  early  youth,  and  this 
was  encouraged  by  Fay  Edgerton,  his  teacher  in 
the  Utica  High  School.  In  1830  he  matricu- 
lated at  Yale,  where  he  studied  under  the  elder 
Benjamin  Silliman,  whose  reputation  had  at- 
tracted him.  After  devoting  uiree  years  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  the  classics  and  natnral 
science,  he  received  an  appointment  as  instn 
in  mathematics  to  midshipmen  in  the  Ui 
States  navy,  and  cruised  in  the  Medi 
while  engaged  on  this  duty.  From  1836  to  1838 
he  assisted  Professor  Silliman  in  his  chemical 
laboratory  at  Yale,  and  there  wrote  his  first 
important  work,  'The  System  of  Mineralogy.' 


From  1838  to  1842  he  acted  as  mineralo^st 
and  geologist  to  the  United  States  explonng 
expeditions  sent  out  under  Capt.  Charles  WUkes 
to  investigate  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its 
natural  history.  During  the  next  13  year^  he 
worked  up  the  material  which  he  had  col- 
lected during  this  expedition  into  many  scien- 
tific articles.  This  labor  ruined  his  health.  In 
1844  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Professor  Silliman.  When 
the  latter  resigned  in  1850,  Dwight  was  ap- 
pointed Silliman  professor  of  natural  historv 
and  geology  at  Yale,  and  held  this  chair  till 
1892;  when  he  retired.  In  1846  he  became  jomt 
editor  with  Professor  Silliman  of  the  Ameriam 
Journal  of  Seience  and  Arts,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  teacher  he  became  the  chief  editor, 
Dana  had  a  keen,  analytic,  imaginative  mind. 
His  speculations  concerning  the  formations  of 
continents,  mountains,  volcanoes  and  other 
major  features  of  the  earth's  crust  still  possess 
the  utmost  value.  He  was  a  member  or  many 
of  the  great  learned  societies  of  the  world;  and 
was  president  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1854;  and  of 
die  (ieclogical  Society  of  America  in  1890.  He 
received  the  Woilaston  medal  of  The  ecologi- 
cal Society  of  London  in  1874  and  the  Co^ev 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1877. 
He  published  214  books  and  papers.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  those  which  record  the 
results  of  the  Wilkes  expedition  as  to  geology, 
loophytes  (with  230  new  species),  and  Crus- 
tacea (with  658  new  species),  and  his  'System 
of  Mineralogy'  (1837,  with  many  later  edi- 
tions);   'Manual   of   Geologj'     """      '" 


<Corals  and  Coral  Islands'^  (1872;  2d 

ed,  1890) ;  *  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes' 
{1890).  Consult  (Jilman,  D.  C,  'Life  of  J.  D. 
Dana'  (1899). 

DANA.  Jotm  Cotton,  American  librarian: 
b.  Woodstock,  Vt,  19  Aug.  1856.  He  -was  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  1^,  and  admitted 
to  New  York  bar  1882.  He  was  librarian  of 
the  Public  Ubrary,  Denver,  tlolo.,  1880-97;  of 
the  Gty  Library  Association  of  Springneld, 
Mass.,  189S-1901,  and  has  since  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Newark.  N.  J.  He  is 
secretary  and  director  of  the  Newark  Museum 
Assodation  which  has  its  home  In  the  public 
library  buildii^  and  is  largely  the  outcome  of 
the  library's  activities  since  1901 ;  member  of 
the  Century  Association  of  New  York.  He  has 
written  <A  Libraiy  Primer'  (1899)  ;  'Notes  on 
Bookbinding  for  Libraries'  (1905)  and  several 
chapters  in  'Modem  American  Library  £U:on- 
omy> ;  anil  with  Henrv  W.  Kent,  edited  'Litera- 
ture of  Libraries  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth Centuries  (6  vols.,  1906-07)^  With  C 
L.  Dana  he  compiled  'Horace :  The  Roman 
Poet  Presented  to  Modem  Readers'  (1908),  a 
selection  of  versions  of  the  Odes;  and  published 
•Copa:  The  Hostess  of  the  Inn'  (1909),  a  ver- 
sion of  the  pseudo-Virgitian  poem. 


works  include  'Hater  Christi  and  Otfier 
Poems';  'History  of  General  Custer';  'His- 
tory of  the  Mormons';- 'Ware  of  the  Century'; 
■Studies  in  Criminology' ;  'A  Brief  Unlvenat 
History,'  etc. 
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idge,  Mass,  7  July  leW:  d.  17  tUy  U72.  He 
.s  a  Krandson  of  Richarci  Dhii^  the  first  af  the 
family  who  came  from  Englana  and  settled  at 
Cambridge  in  1640.  After  practisii^  law  at 
Marblehead  and  ChArlestown,  he  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  became  a  leading  barrister. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  proniinenoe  in 
the  measures  of  resistance  whidi  immediately 
preceded  the  American  Kerolution.  He  was  a 
leading  figure  and  sometimes  presided  at  the 
Boston  town  meetings  from  1763  to  1772.  It  was 
the  custom  of  Boston  in  those  troubled  time* 
to  address  the  country  at  large  on  public  affairs 
nnder  the  form  of  published  instructions  to  the 
representatives  of  the  town.  Warren,  Hancock 
and  the  Adamses  were  on  committees  for  this 
purpose,  Dana  was  always  a  member,  and  often 
at  their  head.  He  reported  the  papers  of  20 
Nov.  1767  and  8  May  1770,  noted  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  association  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  and  at  their  celebrated  meetinK  of 
17  Dec.  1769,  administered  to  Secretary  Oliver 
the  oath  of  non-execution  of  the  Stamp  Act 
and  made  and  signed  a  solemn  official  reconl 
of  that  fact  In  1770  be  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  made  an  investigation  of 
the  Boston  Massacre. 

DANA,  Richard  Henrj,  the  Elder,  Ameri- 
can poet  and  essayist:  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  15 
Nov.  1787;  d.  Boston  2  Feb.  1879.  He  was  a 
son  of  Francis  Dana  (q.v.)  ;  studied  at  Harvard 
College  and  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
bar  in  1811.  He  was  connected  with  the  North 
American  Review  from  its  commencement  in 
1815,  and  bis  earliest  writings  first  appeared  in 
that  periodical,  of  which  he  became  joint-editor 
in  1818.  His  lectures  on  Shakespeare's  char- 
acters, delivered  in  the  principal  ciries  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  (1839-40),  awakened  a  deep  pub- 
lic interest  His  principal  poems  are  'The 
Change  of  Home*  (1824) ;  'The  IhTng  Raveo> 
(1825);  'The  Buccaneers'  (1827),  specially 
noteworthy  for  hs  descriptions  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  ocean  scenery.  To  a  periodical  publi- 
cation. The  IdU  Man  (New  York  1821-2fh  of 
which  he  was  editor,  he  contributed  critica] 
papers  and  several  stories;  among  them  *Panl 
Fenton'  and  'Edward  and  Mary.' 

DANA,  Richard  Henry,  American  jurist 
and  miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Cambridge,  Masa, 
1  Aug,  1815;  d.  Kome,  Italy,  7  Jan.  1882..  He 
was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He  entered  Har- 
vard College  in  1^2,  but  compelled  on  account 
of  an  affection  of  the  eyes  to  suspend  his  studies 
in  1S34,  he  undertook  a  voya^  to  California  in 
the  capacity  of  a  common  sailor.  This  voyage 
be  described  in  a  very  interesting  book,  'Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast'  (184ft  enlarged  ecLtion 
1869;  latest  edition  W  Dr.  W-  T.  Grenfell,  New 
York  and  London  1911),  which  still  remains 
a  classic  in  sea  stories.  Returning  to  college 
he  completed  his  law  course,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Boston  bar  in  1840,  soon  securing  a 
large  number  of  admiralty  cases.  In  1841  he 
published  a  treatise  on  seamanship^  'The  Sea- 
nian's  Friend'  (republished  in  En^and  as  'The 
Seanian's  Manual'),  containing  a  treatise  on 
practical  seamanship,  a  useful  oictionary  of  sea 
terms,  and  valuable  information  on  maritime 
law.  In  1859-60  he  made  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  visiting  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China, 
Japan,    Ceylon,    India    and    Egypt,    returning 


throu^   Europe.     In    1861   be  v 
United  Sutes  attomn'  for  ilasf 
was  counsel  for  the  United  Statv. 
ceedings  agaiust  Jefferson  Davis  for  . 
1867-68.    In  1866  he  pidtlished  a  copiausi> 
tated  edition  of  Wheaton's  'Elements  of  Iniv 
national  Law.'     (See  Two  Ybais  BaFou  tbe 
Mabt).    Consult  Adama,  'Richard  Henry  Dana: 
a  Biography'   (1890). 

DANA,  Richard  Henry,  American  lawyert 
b.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  3  Jan.  1851.  In  1874  he 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  and  three 
years  later  from  the  law  school  there.  In  1878- 
79  he  helped  organize  the  charities  department 
of  the  city  of  Boston  and  in  1884  drew  up  the 
till  subsequently  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  as  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
In  1888  he  drafted  the  New  Ballot  Act,  which 
also  became  law,  and  has  since  been  referred 
to  as  the  Massachusetts  Ballot.  In  1889-92  he 
served  as  editor  of  the  Civil  Service  Record. 
His  published  works  are  'Double  Taxation  in 
Massachusetts'  (1895)  ;  introduction  and  notes 
to  speeches  in  'Stirring  Times  and  Letters  to 
a  Son>  (1910) ;  introduction  and  concluding 
■  -        -  -  -  -       -M? 


chapter 


'Two    Years    Before    the    Mast* 


(1911);  'Trent:  an  Aftermath>  (1912),  etc. 

DANA,  William  Parsons,  American  marine 
artist:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  18  Feb.  1833.  He 
studied  in  Paris  under  Picot  and  Le  Poilevin, 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in 
1863  and  obtained  a  third  dass  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  for  his  'Gathering 
Seaweed.'  Other  good  examines  are  'Enbys 
Admiral';  'The  Burning  Wreck';  'Hearts- 
ease.' One  of  his  most  noted  pictures  it  die 
'Chase  of  the  Frigate  Constitution'  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  New  Yoric  He  was  elected 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  18^. 

DANAS,  dan'&-e,  in  Greek  mythology, 
dau^ter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  She  was 
shut  up  by  her  father  in  a  braien  tower,  because 
an  oracle  had  declared  that  a  son  of  his  dau^ter 
should  put  him  to  death.  But  Zeus,  inflamed 
with  passion  for  the  charming  virgin,  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  golden  shower,  and  de- 
scended through  the  apertures  of  the  roof  into 
her  embraces.  When  Acrisius  discovered  that 
his  daughter  had  become  a  mother  he  exposed 
her  with  her  child,  in  a  chest,  to  the  violence 
of  the  waves.  But  the  sea-goddesses,  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  the  son  of  Jovt  com- 
manded the  billows  to  bear  the  box  sately  to 
Seriphoj  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Polydectes,  or 
rather  IMctys,  the  governor  of  the  iilaniL  re- 
ceived her,  and  educated  the  child,  which  he 
named  Perseus.  She  eventually  accompanied 
her  son  to  Argos  where  he  acadentally  killed 
Acrisius  at  Larissa.  Tlie  story  has  been  much 
used  in  literature  and  painting,  especially  in 
painting  by  Rembrandt'  at  the  Hermitage  of 
Saint  Petersburg;  Corre^o  at  the  Palazio 
Bor^hese  at  Rome  and  Titian  at  the  Moseo 
Nalionale  at  Naples. 

DANAI.    See  Danai;s. 

DANAIS,  da'na-ls,  a  genus  belotiging  to  the 
group  Nymphatidtr  (by  some  placed  in  PapHion- 
ul^)j  the  largest  family  of  day-flying  lepidopter- 
ous  insects,  widely  scattered  over  the  globe.  D. 
(now    usually    called    Amnio)     eripfiu     (or 
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archippu 
UnitedS 


I  all  parts  of  the 


<i  States.  Its  wings  are  varied  with  yellt 
black  and  white  bands  and  it  occurs  frequently 
in  summer  along  country  roads,  in  pastures, 
and  wherever  the  milkweed,  its  favorite  food, 
grows.  It  is  known  as  the  milkweed  butterfly 
(q.v.)  The  chrysalis  is  well  known  for  its 
beauty  of  green  and  gold.  The  caten^llar  is 
marked  with  yellow  and  black  bands.  Datuat 
is  a  famous  globe-traveler,  having  sivread  by 
some  unknown  means  from  continents  to  islands 
of  the  ocean,  and  to  Australia.  Very  beautiful 
species  abound  in  India.  In  New  Holland  it 
was  found  that  the  natives,  who  called  it  ^u- 
gong  moth,"  valued  it  highly  for  food.  By 
means  of  smothered  fires  they  were  able  to 
suffocate  and  collect  the  "moths*  in  large  quan- 
titles,  after  which  the  amwndages  were  removed 
and  the  bodies  were  made  into  oily  cakes.  The 
South  American  species,  which  are  distasteful 
to  most  of  their  enemies,  are  the  object  of 
mimicry  by  edible  species. 

DANAKIL,  da-na-kel'  (singular  Dankau). 
the  Arabic  and  now  general  name  tor  the 
numerous  nomad  and  fisher  tribes  inhabitingthe 
coast  of  northeast  Africa,  from  Massowah 
south  to  Tajurrah  Bay,  and  from  there  souths 
west  to  Shoa.  They  belong  to  the  Ethiopic 
Hamites,  and  are  well  built  and  slender,  with 
features  indicating  an  intermixture  of  Arab 
blood.  In  a  country  of  waterless  plains,  they 
are  generally  nomads,  living  partly  by  ( 
traffic  and  the  slave  trad^  but  mostly 
milk  of  their  flocks. 


Compostela,  and  18  miles  north  of  the*town  of 
Obu.  The  productions  of  the  interior  are  un- 
portant  for  exports,  but  the  anchorage  at  Danao 


load  at  This  port  llie  road  along  the  coast  is  in 
a  good  condition.  Pop.  15,483.  (2)  Danao,  a 
hamlet,  is  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Antique, 
Panay,  four  miles  north  of  Dao.    (3)  A  lake  in 


n  the  northeast  of  Negros  Occidental, 

ing  in  the  crater  of  Solitario,  flows  east  into  a 
small  bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  which  is  situ- 
ated Escalante. 

DANAUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of 
Belus  and  twm-brother  of  .£gyptus,  ori^nally 
fuler  of  Libya.  Fearing  bis  brother,  he  Bed  to 
Argos  with  his  50  daughters,  the  Danaides,  and 
here  he  was  chosen  lung,  in  place  of  Gelanor. 
The  SO  sons  of  .£gyptus  followed  him.  and 
under  the  pretense  of  friendship  sought  the 
hands  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  Danaus 
consented,  but  on  the  bridal  night  he  gave  his 
daughters  each  a  dagger,  and  urged  them  to 
murder  their  bridegrooms  in  revenge  for  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  .Sgyptus.  All 
did  so,  except  one,  Hypermnestra,  who  allowed 
her  husbandj  Lynceus,  to  escape.  The  fable 
states  that  m  the  under-world  the  Danaides 
were  compelled,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
crimes,  to  pour  water  forever  into  a  vessel 
full  of  holes.  From  Danaus,  the  Arglves  were 
called  Danai. 

DANBURY,  Conn.,  city  in  Fairfield  County 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  This  u 
one  of  two  county-seats.  It  has  railroads  to 
New  York,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Hartford, 


Fittsfield,  Poughkeepsie  and  litchfield.  These 
are  all  branches  of  the  New  Yorl^  New  Havea 
and  Hartford  road.  A  right  of  way  has  been 
secured  for  extending  the  Westchester  and 
Northern  Railroad  from  White  Plains  to  Dan- 
bury  by  way  of  Rid^&eld  An  electric  railway 
connects  Danbury  with  Bethel.  Electric  roads 
connect  this  d^  with  Bridgeport  and  Golden's 
Bridge.  Danbury  is  62  milea  northeast  of  New 
York  and  63  miles  west  of  Hartford.  It  is  tlie 
centre  of  a  picturesque  mountainous  country. 
The  town  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  drives  and 
healthful  climate.  Lake  Kenosia,  a  small 
pleasure  resort  surrounded  by  sununer  resi- 
dences, is  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city. 
Danbury  has  public  waterworks  capable  of  sup- 
plying a  dty  of  50,000  and  was  oat  of  the  first 
towns  to  establi^  a  modern  filtration  system  of 
sewage  disposal.  The  place  was  settled  in  16M 
bv  families  from  Norwalk  and  was  called 
Pahquioque,  the  Indian  name,  imtil  1702  when 
the  general  assembly  granted  a  patent  for  a 
town  under  the  name  now  used.  In  1855  the 
southern  part  of  the  town  was  separated  and 
mcorporated  under  the  name  of  Bethel.  A  d^ 
charter  was  obtained  in  1880.  Danbury  is  one 
of  the  leading  felt  hat  manufacturing  dties  of 
the  United  States,  making  75  per  cent  of  the 
stiS  hat&  besides  soft  hats  and  hats  in  the 
rough.  Thir^-four  factories  are  engaged  in 
this  industry,  which  began  in  1780,  five  in  the 
Reparation  of  fur  for  hats,  two  mills  producing 
silk  used  in  their  manufacture,  three  making 
hat  cases.  There  are  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  a  paper  mill,  two  silver  plating  companies, 
two  electric  supply  firms,  a  lime  kiln,  under- 
wear and  silk  factories,  medical  printing 
company,  two  savings  banks,  two  national  banks, 
10   churches,   a   library,    State    normal    school. 


for  1914  recorded  for  Danbury  124  indus- 
trial establishments  of  factory  grade,  cm- 
ploying  5,933  pcrsonsj  of  whom  5,290  were 
wage  earners,  receiving  annually  $2,963,000 
in  wages.  The  ca|)ital  invested  aggregated 
$7,689,000,  and  the  year's  output  was  valued 
at  $10,582,000:  of  this,  H^SltOpO  was  the 
value  added  by  manufacture.  The  Danbury 
News  with  d^ly  and  weekly  editions  was 
established  in  1870  Iw  James  Montgomery 
Bailey,  known  as  the  'Danbury  News  Han.* 
the    author    of    humorous    arddes 


Amherst  CollegCj  and  P.  T.  Bamum,  the  show- 
man, were  bom  in  that  part  of  Danbury  that  is 
now  the  town  of  Bethel.  The  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  in  1777,  when  General 
Wooster  was  lolled  defending  the  ^ace.  Woo«- 
ter  Square  and  Wooster  Cemetery  were  named 
in  his  honor.  Among  the  public  buildings  an 
the  courthouse,  dty  hall,  hospitaljalmrihous^ 
new  post-office  and  new  armory.  The  agricul- 
tural fair  held  her«  every  year  has  an  average 
attendance  of  about  60,000.  The  famous  Dan- 
bury Hatters'  Case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held  that  labor  unions 
came  under  the  Sherman  Act  originated  in  this 
dty.  Pop.  22,000.  Consult  Bailey,  'History  of 
Danbury  1684-1896*  (New  York  1896). 


EngUsh  author:  b.  30  July  II 
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cated  privately  by  Mntc  Paul  Laf  argue,  the  dd>- 
est  daughter  of  Karl  Marx,  and  in  1833  was 
married  to  Arthur  Frankau,  who  died  in  1901 
She  began  work  with  dilettante  journalism, 
wrote  for  the  Saturday  Review,  became  popular 
as  a  novelist  but  abandoned  writing  for  a 
few  years  in  favor  of  studying  engraving.  Her 
early  worts  are  <Dr  Phillips*  (1887)  and  'A 
Babe  in  Bohemia'  (1889).  After  18  years  she 
wrote  'Eighteenth  Century  Color  Prints' 
(1900)  ;  'Life  of  John  Raphael  Smith'  (1902) ; 
•The  Lives  of  James  and  William  Ward" 
(1904).  She  relapsed  into  novel  writing  and 
published  »Pigs  in  Qover'  (1902)  ;  <Baccarat' 
(19M);    'The   Sphinx's  Lawyer'    (1906)      " 


(1909);  'Let  the  Roof  Fall  In'  (1910);  'The 
Story  of  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton'  (1910); 
'Joseph  in  Jeopardy'  (1912) ;  'Concert  Pilch' 
(1913);  <FuU  Swing'  (1914):  'Nelson's  Leg- 
acy' (1915)  ;  'The  Story  behind  the  Verdia» 
(1915). 

DANCE  OF  DEATH,  a  grotesque  allegori- 
cal representation  in  which  the  figure  of  Death 
under  various  forms  takes  the  lead,  followed  by 
dancers  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  It  was  fre- 
quently  drawn  by  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  for 
cemeteries  and  cloisters.  These  representations 
were  common  in  Gennany,  and  also  in  Franct^ 
where  they  received  the  name  of  Danse  Macabre. 
This  term  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  magbarak,  a  cemetery,  but 
much  more  probably  from  the  Chorea  Macka- 
bvorutn,  or  dance  of  the  Maccabees,  a  Idnd  of 
dramatic  representation  performed  in  the  Mid' 
die  Ages,  in  which  the  seven  martyred  brothers 
mentioned   in   the   second   book   of    Maccabees 

i Apocrypha)  would  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
uced.  A  Dance  of  Death  was  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  churchyard  of  the  Innocents  at 
Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
which  the  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  in  London 
caused  to  be  cofued.  to  adorn  the  walls  of  its 
monastery.  Gabriel  Peignot,  in  the  'Recherches 
sur  tes  danses  des  morts  et  sur  I'origine  de* 
cartes  A  iouer'  (Dijon  and  Paris  1826),  inves- 
tigated the  origin  of  the  Dance  of  Death  in 
France,  and  explained  the  dancing  positions  of 
the  skeletons,  b^  the  fact  which  old  chronicles 
relate,  that  those  who  were  attacked  by  the 
plf^ue  ran  from  their  houses,  making  violent 
efforts  to  restore  their  rapidly  decliningstrengtii 
by  all  kinds  of  morbid  movements.  The  most 
remarkable  Dance  of  Death  was  painted,  in 
fresco,  on  the  walls  of  the  churchyard  in  the 
suburb  of  Saint  John  at  Elasel,  which  was  in- 
jured,  in  early  times,  by  being  washed  over,  and 
IS  now  entirely  destroyed,  lliis  piece  has  been 
ascribed  to  Hans  Holbein  (<i.v.),  but  it  has  long 
since  been  proved  that  it  existed  60  years  before 
his  birth.  It  was  painted  at  Basel  in  the  year 
1431,  by  an  unknown  artist,  in  c(»nmemoratton 
of  the  plague,  which  prevailed  there  at  that 
time.  It  represented  Death  as  summoning  to 
the  dance  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  Pope 
and  the  emperor  down  to  the  beggar,  and  was 
explained  by  edifying  rhymes.  That  piece  con- 
tained about  60  figures  as  large  as  life.  Be- 
sides being  ascribed  to  Holbein,  as  was  before 
stated,  it  has  also  been  ascribed  to  a  painter 
named  Glauber  but  without  foundation.  Hol- 
bein perhaps  conceived,  from  this  picture,  die 


idea  of  his  Dance  of  Dead),  the  original  dran^ 
ings  of  which  arc  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Very 
fine  engravings  of  these  are  in  the  'CEuvres  de 
Jean  Holbein,  par  ChrcL  de  Michel'  (Vol,  I, 
Basel  1780).  Consult  l^oelte,  'Holbein's  Toten- 
tani  und  seine  Vorbtlder'  (Strassburg  1897); 
Seelmaon,  'Die  Todentiinze  des  Mittelalters' 
(Norden   1893). 

DANCE,  Saint  Vitus.    See  Chobea. 

DANCING,  a  form  of  exercise  or  amuser 
ment  in  which  one  or  more  persons  make  a 
series  of  graceful  movements  in  measured  steps 
in  accord  widi  music  Aristotle  ranked  dancing 
with  poetry,  and  Pindar  applies  the  name  of 
■The  Dancer"  even  to  Apollo.  Dancing  corre- 
sponds to  a  universal  primitive  instinct  in  man, 
and  is  practised  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  tbc 
Forest  Indiana  of  Brazil,  the  Zulus,  the  negroes 
of  central  Africa  and  the  native  Australians, 
exactly  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  every 
civilized  modem  race.  Ferocious  war-dances 
were  practised  t^  savage  warriors,  as  the  North 
American  Indian  braves,  who  brought,  on  n 
frantic  mechanical  intoxication  capable  of  carry^ 
ing  them  to  victory.  The  Zidu  war-dance  is  a 
noble  exercise  for  warriors,  like  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  of  the  andent  Spartans;  and  the  dancing 
and  spinning  dervishes  in  the  East,  who  wot^ 
themselves  into  spasms  of  physical  exdtemeaL 
are  still  highly  esteemed  for  devoulness  and 
piety.  The  idea  of  magic  always  enters  into 
eavage  dancing.  Thus,  the  Man  dan  Indians 
dance  the  buffalo-dance  to  brii^  game  when 
supplies  of  food  are  low.  The  rain  doctors  of 
central  Africa  dance  mystic  dances  to  bring 
rain;  and  the  wives  of  tbe  (jold  Coast  negroes 
dance  a  battle-dance  to  give  their  absent  hus- 
bands courage  in  battle. 

The  ari  of  dancing  dates  back  to  .the  early 

rEg^I>tians,  who  ascribe  that  invention  to  their 
,  ThouL  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  Miriam 
ced  to  a  sound  of  trum^ts,  itself  an  act  of 
worship,  and  David  danced  in  procession  before 
the  Ark  of  God  Religious  processions  went 
with  song  and  dance  to  the  temples ;  the  Cretaa 
chorus  moving  in  measured  pace  sang  hymns 
to  the  Greek  god,  Apollo,  and  one  of  the  Muses 
(Ter^ichore)  was  the  special  patroness  of  the 
art  The  Phrygian  Corybantes  danced  in  honor 
of  Cybele,  and  the  festivals  of  Rhea  Silvia  at 
Rome  were  also  accompanied  with  wild  dances, 
while  during  the  early  festival  of  Mars  the 
Salian  priests  sang  and  danced  beating  their 
shields.  The  Spartans  practised  dancing  as  a 
gymnastic  exercise  and  made  it  compulsory  on 
all  children  from  the  a^e  of  five.  The  Romans 
in  general  considered  it  disgraceful  for  a  free 
citizen  to  dance  except  in  connection  with  re- 
ligious rites,  but  willingly  witnessed  the  per- 
formances of  professional  dancers  like  the  Akni 
of  modem  E^ypt,  and  the  Bayaderes,  or  Nautch 
girls,  of  India.  The  early  Qiristians  practised 
choral  dances,  which  came  into  discredit  with 
the  love-feasts  or  Agaps.  A  survival  of  reli- 
gious dancing  is  still  seen  even  within  the  pale 
of  Christendom,  where  during  tbe  Corpus 
Christ!  octave  a  ballet  is  dancea  every  evening 
by  boys  from  12  to  17  years  of  age,  wearing 
plumed  hats  and  in  the  dress  of  pages  of  Philip 
Ill's  time. 

The  Puritan  ancestors  saw  deadly  sin  in 
promiscuous  dancing.  Father  Mariana  tells  m 
that  the  famous  saralond  worked  more  mischief 
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than  tlie  plaeuc  The  fandango  was  hotiv  con- 
demned by  die  clergy,  but  when  danced  before 
the  Sacred  College,  who  wished  to  see  it  before 
prohibiting  it,  so  charmed  the  judges  that  they 
gave  it  their  unanimous  approvai  Many  of  the 
medixval  dances  were  solemn  and  stately  in 
character  like  the  datues  basses,  which  were 
danced  to  psalm  tunes  at  the  court  of  Charles 
IX  of  France.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  august 
Council  of  Trent  danced  at  a  ball  given  in  1562 
to  King  Philip  II  of  Spain.  The  Galliarde  and 
votta  were  introduced  into  France  from  Italy 
by  Catharine  de  Medid.  Dancing  reached  its 
height  during  the  rei^  of  Louis  XIV,  who 
was  himself  an  enthusiastic  dancer  in  the  court 
ballets. 

The  minuet  was  a  favorite  in  France  for  * 
centniy ;  and  then  came  the  quadrille  or  conlrt- 
danst,  often  connected  erroneously  with  the 
English  country-dance;  the  Etcossaise  was  first 
introduced  in  1760;  the  galop  was  introduced 
from  Germany;  the  cotillion  was  fashionable 
under  Charles  X;  polka  was  first  danced  at  the 
Odfcn  in  1840  1:^  a  dancing  master  from 
Prague;  the  polka  tremblante  or  schottisch,  wat 
of  Bohemian  origin  and  was  first  broi^ht  out 
in  Paris  in  1844;  the  lancers  was  introduced  by 
Laborde  in  1861 ;  and  the  waltz,  ori^nally  Ba- 
varian, and  now  modified  from  its  onginal  form, 
promises  to  retain  its  supremacy. 

Characteristic  of  particular  races  or  merely 
of  classes  of  people  are  such  forms  of  the  dance 
as  the  Scotch  reel,  Highland  6ii^  and  strath- 
spey, the  Irish  jig,  the  negro  breakdowns,  sail- 
ors  hornpipe,  step-dances,  the  can-can,  mollis 

A  ballet  is  a  theatrical  exhibition  cc»nposed 
of  dancing,  posturing  and  pantomimic  action. 
The  Roman  pantomimes  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  modem  ballet  d'aetion.  In  an  en- 
tcrtaiimiMt  gSven  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 
Actium,  the  'TrachiniK*  of  Sophocles,  and  an 
erotic  interlude  founded  on  the  myth  of  Leda, 
were  performed  in  dumb  show,  the  dancers 
Pylades  and  Batfayllus  taking  the  leading  parts; 
and  the  whole  wonnd  up  with  a  Pyrrfiic  war- 
dance.  Some  tradition  of  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment doubtless  suggested  the  courtly  dances 


given  by  Bergonzio  di  Botia,  at  Tortona,  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  in 
1489.  This  was  famous  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  From  that  time  great  events,  such  as 
royal  marriages  and  births,  were  celebrated  by 
grand  productions  of  ballet  on  which  enormous 
snms  of  tnoney  were  lavished.  These  ballets 
were  frequently  historical  in  subject,  treating  of 
■the  sl^e  of  Troy,  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  similar  events.  There  were  also  mythologi- 
cal, poetical,  moral  and  fantastic  ballets,  on 
sudi  subjects  as  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  the  Sea- 
sons, Truth,  the  Diversions  of  the  Carnival,  etc. 
All  these  were  in  five  acts,  each  of  which  con- 
sisted of  3,  6^  9  or  12  entries,  and  in  all  of  them 
singing  and  recitation  mingled  with  the  dancing. 
Catharine  de  Medici  introduced  the  ballet 
Into  France,  and  encouraged  dances  by  females 
that  would  now  be  deemed  highly  improper,  to 
distract  the  attention  of  her  son,  Henry  III, 
from  state  affairs.  Henry  IV  was  a  great  sup- 
porter of  the  ballet,  no  fewer  than  80  ^rand 
entertainments  being;  given  by  him  between  1589 
and  16ia    Louis  Xin  and  Louis  XIV  carried 


their  love  of  ballet  to  an  extreme  lera^tli,  and 
themselves  danced  publicly.  In  1661  the  latter 
founded  an  Academy  of  the  E^acc,  with  Qui- 
nault  as  director  and  Lully  as  composer.  It  was 
not  imtil  1681  that  female  dancers  appeared  in 
public,  the  first  being  four  ladies,  who  danced 
'La  Triomphe  de  I'Amour.*  In  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century  the  names  of  professional 
dancers  began  to  appear,  two  of  die  most  fa- 
mous being  Miles.  Salle  and  Camargo,  immor- 
taliied  by  Voltaire.  The  great  male  dancer  of 
his  time  was  Dupre,  the  predecessor  of  the 
universal^  known  Gaetano  Vestris. 

In  169/  De  la  Motte  introduced  more  changes 
into  the  ballet,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  more 


important  alterations  were  made  till  the  advent 
of  Jean  Georges  Noverre  in  1749.  The  dancers 
wore  masks,  huge  wigs  and  headdresses  and 
hoops.  The  ma^  finally  disappeared  in  1773. 
Hitherto  the  form  of  the  ballet  had  remained 

E radically  unchanged,  each  act  being  performed 
y  different  dancers,  and  generally  in  different 
Styles  of  dancing.  Noverre  invented  the  ballet 
d'aetion,  and  revived  the  art  of  pantomime. 
Dancing  now  had  dramatic  meaning,  and  the 
most  intricate  plots  were  representee!  by  panto- 
mime alone.  The  principles  of  Noverre  were 
carried  to  great  perfection  by  Vincenio  Gatleotti 
in  Copenhagen,  and  by  his  successor,  Boumon- 
ville.  Under  the  Directory  a  form  of  grand 
ballet  was  revived,  in  which  patriotic  songs  were 

llie  history  of  the  ballet  since  Noverre's 
time  is  a  history  of  dancers  rather  than  of 
dancing.  In  England,  this  class  of  entertaio- 
ment  was  never  more  than  an  exotic,  and  has 
practically  no  history.  The  word  balelte  is  first 
used  in  English  by  Dryden  (1667),  and  the 
earliest  attempt  at  a  descriptive  ballet  seems  to 
have  been  'The  Tavern  Bilkers,'  played  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1702.  Within  die  last  few  years 
on  important  revival  of  the  ballet  has  taken 
place  in  Italy,  where  the  famous  'Excelsior,*  by 
the  Chevafier  Luigi  Manaotti,  Messalina,  Amor, 
etc.,  have  furnished  magnificent  examples  of 
the  ballet  d'aetion. 

Sldn-dancing,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
voluminous  skirts  made  of  sheer  or  flimsy  ma- 
terial, which  are  worn  by  the  dancers  and  play 
so  important  a  part  in  their  dances,  has  become 
a  science  and  a  popular  attraction  on  the  stage 
The  dancers,  by  the  clever  manipulation  of  their 
draperies  and  assisted  bv  U^t  effects,  assume 
such  forms  as  flowers;  tne  rose,  calla  lily,  pan- 
sies,  pinks;  buttcrflieB  of  different  colors  and 
flags  of  various  nationalities;  all  to  die  accom- 
paniment of  music.  Among  the  most  noted  skirt 
dancers  were  Amelia  Glover,  Loie  Fuller,  the 
inventor  of  the  serpentine  dance,  Papinta  and 
Anna  Held.  In  1911  the  'negroid  and  animal* 
dances  began  by  the  introduction  of  the  turkey- 
trot  in  San  Francisco.  Variations  of  it  known 
as  grieely  bear,  Texas  Tommy,  and  others,  soon 
foifowed  and  spread  rapidly  over  Europe  and 
America.  Even  more  popular  was  the  Argen- 
dne  tango  in  an  expurgated  form.  Consult 
Caffin,  'Dancing  and  Dancers  of  Today>  (New 
York  1912)  and  Flitch  'Modem  Dancing  and 
Dancers'  (London  1912). 

Daniel  Frorman. 

DANCING  DISEASE,  an  epidemic  nerr- 
otts  tfisorder,  apparently  alUed  to  liyateria  and 
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DANCING  FAUN  —  D ANDOLO 


the  Ust-meationed  conntry  the  disease 
ascnbed  to  the  bite  of  a  spider  called  the  taran- 
tuU.aud  was  hence  known  as  larantism;  but 
as  scarcely  any  of  those  affected  with  it  had  any 
consciousness  of  being  bitten  b^  a  spider  or  any 
other  insect,  and  as  it  nas  been  in  every  instance 
chiefly  propagated  by  suggestion,  like  chorea, 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  it  had  a 
like  ori^n.  In  1734,  during  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  Saint  John,  at  Aix-la-Chapelie, 
the  streets  became  crowded  with  men  ancf  wo- 
men, of  all  ranks  and  ages,  who  commenced 
dancing  in  a  wild  and  frantic  manner,  many 
losing  entire  control  over  themselves,  and  con- 
tinuing to  dance  until  dropping  down  from 
fatigue,  and  some,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  dash- 
ing out  their  brains  against  walls.  The  mania 
spread  to  Cologne,  Idetz  and  Strassburg,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  imposture,  profligacy  and 
disorder.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
the  epidemic  began  to  decline  and  is  generally 
known  now  in  Europe  only  as  a  nervous  affeC' 
tion  in  individual  cases.  Similiar  outbreaks, 
however,  are  common  in  some  Oriental  coun- 
tries and  have  been  known  to  occur  in  Europe 
in  connection  with  religious  fanaticisms.  Con- 
sult Hecker,  'The  Dandng  Mania  of  the 
Middle  Ages,   (3d  ed.,  London,  18S9). 

DANCING  FAUN,  a  frolicsome  sylvan 
creature,  half-human,  half-goat,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Satyr,  only  gayer  and  less  bideous 
than  his  woodland  brother;  often  used  in  an- 
cient comedy  as  the  very  embodiment  of  humor 
and  mischief.  Poets,  painters  and  sculptors  of 
every  age  have  loved  to  depict  the  faun  in  the 
madness  of  dancing,  A  bronze  representation 
was  found  in  a  house  at  Pompeii  in  1853. 

DANCING  TBRHS:  Balancez~set  to 
partners;  chaine  anglaise^-lhe  top  and  bottom 
couples   right  and  left ;   chaine  anglaise   double 

—  the  right  and  left  double-  chaine  des  dames 

—  the  ladies'  chain;  chaine  des  dames  double  — 
the  ladies'  chain  double,  which  is  performed  by 
all  the  ladies  commencing  at  the  same  time; 
chassei  —  move  to  the  right  and  left;  chassei 
croisei  —  gentlemen  change  place  with  part- 
ners and  back  again;  demie  chaine  anglaise  — 
the  four  opposite  ^er.sons  right  and  left ;  demie 
promenade  —  all  eight  half  promenade;  demie 
moulinet  —  the  ladies  all  advance  to  the  center, 
giving  hands,  and  return  to  places;  la  grande 
chaine  —  all  ei^ht  chassei  quite  round,  ladies 
starting  to  their  left  and  gentlemen  to  their 
right,  giving  alternately  right  and  left  hands; 
la  grande  ronde  —  all  loin  hands  and  advance 
ami  retire  twice;  pas  a'allemande  —  the  gentle- 
men tnm  the  partners  under  their  anns;  tra- 
verses —  the  two  opposite  persons  change 
places;  vis-a-vis — the  opposite  partner. 

DANCLA,  dan-kla,  Jean  Baptiste  Charles, 
French  musical  composer  and  violinist :  b. 
Bagnires  de  Bieorre,  19  Dec.  1818;  d.  1907.  He 
was  a  pupil  at  me  Conservatory  of  Paris,  where 
he  look  the  first  prize  for  the  violin  in  1833,  at 
the  age  of  15,  becoming  professor  there  in 
185?.  He  displayed  remarkable  fecundity  as  a 
composer,  among  his  works  being;  a  'Method 
of  ine  Violin,*  studies,  sonatas,  solos,  fantasies 
and  airs  for  that,  iastrument ;  symphonies,  trios 
and  qttartette*  for  stringed  instruments;  'Chria- 
to^ier  Colnmbns,'  a  dramatic  scene  for  au  or- 


chestra; a  voliunc  of  'Notes  and  Souvenirs' 
(1893). 

DANCOURT,  daii-koor,  Plorent  Carton, 
French  actor  and  plajrwright;  b.  Fontainebleau, 
1  Nov.  1661;  d.  Courcelles-le-Roi,  France,  6 
Dec.  1725.  Although  he  personated  the  first 
characters  in  high  comedy,  he  succeeded  best  as 
an  author  in  low  comedy.  He  displayed  much 
ingenuity  and  wit  in  introducing  upon  the  stage 
amusing  subjects  of  real  occurrence  in  his  time. 
Louis  XIV  was  very  fond  of  humorous  pieces, 
and  Dancourt  often  used  to  read  his  produc- 
tions to  the  Idng  before  they  were  played. 
Among  his  dramas  are  'Le  chevalier  a  la  mode' 
(1687);  'Les  bourgeoises  de  qualiii'  (1700); 
*Les  trois  cousins'  (1700),  His  daug^iters, 
Manon  and  Mimi,  became  noted  actresses  in 
the  Th^tre  Francais.  His  works  were  col- 
lected (12  vols.,  1760),  and  selected  plays  were 
published  by  Sarcey,  F.,  in  'Theatre  Choisi.' 

DANDELION,  a  common  and  well-known 
plant.  Taraxacum  laraxacvm,  belonging  to  the 
chicory  family.  It  yields  a  milky  juice,  which 
in  the  form  of  extract  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
diuretic  and  alterative.  It  contains  a  bitter 
crystalline  principle  called  taraxacin.  Its  root 
has  been  used  to  adulterate  coffee  in  a  similar 
way  to  chicoiy,  and  is  used  to  adulterate  chic- 
oiv  itself.  The  blanched  leaves  are  eaten  as  a 
salad.  In  America  it  is  a  common  article  of 
food  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  boiled  and  eaten 
as  *greens.*  It  has  a  naked,  hollow  stalk,  with 
a  single  bright  yellow  flower-head  The  seed 
is  furnished  with  a  fine  white  pappus,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  wind. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  sinuous,  rising 
from  a  taproot  in  the  form  of  a  rosette.  The 
plant  is  probably  native  in  certain  parts  of 
America,  nut  is  found  as  a  weed  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world. 

DANDIE  DINMONT.    See  DoG. 

DANDOLO,  dan'do-16,  Andrea,  doge  of 
Venice  and  Italian  historian:  b.  about  1310; 
d.  September  1354.  He  became  doge  in  1343. 
He  carried  on  a  war  against  the  Turks  with 
various  success,  and  greatly  exteuded  Venetian 
commerce  by  opening  a  trading  connection  with 
Egypt  The  jealousv  entertained  by  the  Geno- 
ese of  this  new  trade  produced  a  war  between 
the  two  states,  which  gave  rise  to  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  doge  and  Petrarch,  who  ex- 
horted him  to  peace.  To  Andrea  Daodolo  is 
ascribed  the  compilation  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Venetian  statutes;  but  he  is  most  distinguished 
for  his  '  Chronicles  of  Venice,'  written  in 
Latin,  and  comprehending  the  history  of  the 
republic  from  its  commencement  to  1342.  It 
is  praised  for  its  impartiality  and  for  its  judi- 
cious use  of  authentic  documents,  and  was  first 
published  by  Muratori  in  bis  collection  of  ori^- 
nal  Italian  historians. 

DANDOLO,  Enrico,  doge  of  Venice :  b. 
Venice  about  1108;  d.  Constantinople  14  .June 
1205.  He  vras  chosen  to  office  in  1192,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  84.  He  had  a  defect  of  sic^t 
approaching  nearly  to  blindness;  but  neither 
that  circumstance  nor  his  age  impaired  the 
vigor  of  his  administration,  the  events  of  his 
government  being  among  the  principal  causes  of 
the  Venetian  greatness.  On  the  formation  of 
the  lea|;ue  for  the  fourth  Crusade,  under  Bald- 
win,  Earl  of  Flanders,   Dandolo  indnoed  tile 
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Senate  to  join  in  it,  and  by  this  policy  the  first 
hostilities  of  the  armament  were  directed 
against  Zara,  which  had  revolted  from  Venice, 
and  thereby  greatly  extended  the  Venetian 
boundaries,  gaining  possessions  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  Phrygia,  Morea,  Epirus  and  the  island  of 
Crete  (by  purchase).  On  the  storming  of  Con- 
stantinople the  aged  doge,  it  is  said,  was  the  first 
who  mounted  the  walls.  When  the  Crusaders 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  emperor  of 
the  city  Dandolo  was  first  nominated;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  age  and  the  incompauble 
character  of  doge,  he  declined,  and  the  choice 
ultimately  fell  on  Baldwin.  In  the  sharing  of 
the  Imperial  dominions  Venice  obtained  a  full 
moiety  apd  Dandolo  was  solemnly  invested  with 
the  title  of  Despot  of  Romania. 

DANDRUFF,  a  condition  of  scaliness  in  the 
head,  attended  with  desquamation  or  scaling  of 
die  superficia!  layers  of  epidermis.  It  may  sim- 
ply  indicate  a  dry  and  unhealthy  skin,  or  it  may 
be  the  result  of  several  disiincl  skin  diseases, 
chief  of  which  is  pityriasis.  There  is  usually  a 
sli^t  amount  of  ilchiDg,  and  on  scratching  the 
head  large  Quantities  of  minute  scales  are  de- 
tached and  tall  on  the  clothing.  DandruS  also 
occurs  from  seborrhtea,  in  which  case  it  is  due 
more  to  a  mild  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles  of  the  skin.  The  sebaceous  matter 
from  the  glands  dries  and  forms  scales.  One  of 
the  general  results  arising  from  dandruS  is  a 
gradual  loss  of  hair.  The  treatment  consists  in 
better  hygiene  of  the  head,  shampoos  and  care- 
ful sumuTation  by  appropriate  tonics.  Many  of 
the  so-called  hair  tonics  are  valueless,  vig' 
orous  rubbing  of  the  scalp,  with  periodical 
shampooing,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  com- 
bating  this  condition,  but  medical  advice  should 
always  be  sought  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the 
dandruff.     Sec  HaIB. 

DANE,  Nkthmn,  American  jurist:  b.  Ips- 
wich, Mass.,  27  Dec.  1752;  d.  Beverly,  IS  Feb. 
1835.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1778, 
Studied  law  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  began  prac- 
tising in  the  adjoining  town  of  Beverly  in  ITS^ 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  In  1812  he 
was  chosen  an  elector  of  President  of  the 
United  States ;  in  1814  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Hartford  Convention;  and  in  1820  he  was  a 
member  of  die  convention  for  revising  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts.  While  he  was 
a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1786,  the  best  method  of 
providing  for  the  government  of  the  vast  ter- 
ritory owned  by  the  Confederacy  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  River  came  into  consideration. 
It  was  determined  to  do  this  by  an  ordinance 
which  should  establish  with  much  detail  not 
only  the  foundation  of  that  government,  but  the 
leading  principles  which  should  prevail  in  the 
systems  of  law  and  public  policy  to  he.in  force 
there.  The  drafting  of  this  instrument  was 
entrusted  to  Dane,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
Congress  without  a  single  alteration,  13  July 
1787.  The  name  of  the  "Northwest  Territory* 
was  given  to  it;  and  it  comprehended  all  the 
territory  at  that  time  beloo^g  to  the  Con- 
federacy northwest  of  the  Ohio.  He  incor- 
porated in  this  ordinance  a  prohibition  against 
all  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
wbldfi  the  conventi<Hi  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  a  few  months 
afterward,  extended  to  all  the  SUtes  «£  the 


Union,  by  mahtrat  it  »  pwt  of  that  Constitn- 
tkm.  His  'Ahiiogment  and  Digest  of  Araeri- 
can  Uw' appeared  1823-29.  Inl829  he  gave  to 
die  law  school  in  Harvard  University  $10,000 
i;addiiw  1S,000  more  in  1831)  for  die  founda- 
tion of  the  Dane  professorship  of  law. 

DANH,  The  Great    See  Doc. 

DANEBROG,  diin'e-brog,  die  Danish  na- 
tional flag  (_brog  simply  meamng  cloth),  which 
was  earned  at  the  head  of  the  army,  like  the 
oridamme  of  France.  It  is  red  wim  a  white 
cross  in  the  centre,  and,  as  the  legend  has  it,  fell 
from  heaven,  as  an  omen  of  victory,  when  the 
pious  Danes  under  Waldemar  II  were  besie^ng 
the  pagan  town  of  Reval.  In  memory  of  this 
auspicious  event  the  king  founded  the  order  of 
the  Dancbrog,  which  fell  into  abeyance,  how- 
ever, at  a  later  period.  In  1671,  under  Chris- 
tian V,  and  again  under  Frederick  IV,  it  was 
revived.  It  may  be  conferred  upon  all  ranks, 
and  may  be  awarded  for  military  or  civil 
services.  The  decoration  consists  of  a  white 
enameled  gold  cross,  suspended  by  a  white  rib- 
bon with  a  red  border. 


b.  Shumla  1858.  Ke  was  edocated  in  Bcdusiia 
and  at  tbe  universities  of  Paris  and  Heidelberg, 
became  member  of  the  Commission  of  Codifica- 
tion after  die  Russo-Turktah  War,  in  1901  be- 
came Minister  of  Educatum.  In  1902-03  he 
was  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  ForeiEU 
Affairs,  and  again  for  a  few  days  in  1911.  He 
became  president  of  the  Sobranje  in  the  same 
year  and  in  1912  was  one  of  a  commission  of 
three  in  the  negotiations  with  Turkey  over  the 
armistice.  In  December  1912'he  was  again  on  a 
commission  of  three  who  went  to  London  for 
the  Balkan-Turkish  Peace  Conference,  in  which 
he  bore  a  leadine  part.  He  was  the  Bulgarian 
signatory  to  the  Peace  of  London  between  the 
Balkan  States  and  Turkey  concluded  30  Uay 
1913. 

DANBGELD,  dan'gCIt,  or  DANEGBLT 
(A.-S.  Dene,  Danes;  gtld,  geld,  payment),  an 
ancient  annual  tax  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to 
maintain  forces  to  resist  the  Danes.  It  was 
first  paid  in  991,  when  Ethetred  purchased  the 
retreat  of  the  invaders,  which  had  reached  as 
far  as  Maldon.  The  bix  was  continued  until 
the  time  of  Stephen,  as  oiie  of  the  rights  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  not  actually  rep^ed  until 
Henry  ll's  time  <1163). 

DANELAGH,  danla,  the  ancient  name  of 
a  strip  of  territory  extending  along  the  east 
coast  of  England  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Tweed,  ceded  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  Guthrun, 
king  of  the  Danes,  after  the  battle  of  Ethandune. 
This  name  (Danelagh  or  Dane-law)  it  retained 
till  the  Norman  conquest,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  governed  by  a  modification  of  Danish  law 
and  not  by  English  hw.  King  Canute,  to  pre- 
vent any  cnangcs  in  the  laws,  had  them  gathered 
together  and  taught  to  the  people,       

DANENHOWER,  da'n£n-how-4r,  John 
Wilson,  American  Arctic  explorer:  b.  Chicago, 
111..  30  Sept  1849;  d.  Ajmapolis,  Md.,  20  April 
1887.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1870,  and  ttxJe  part  in  a  sur- 
veying expedition  to  the  northern  Pacific  on  the 
Porlsmonth.  He  joined  the  Jtatuielte  expedi- 
tion, which  started  from  Havre,  France,  went  to 
San  Francisco,  and  thence  saUed,  8  July  1879, 
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for  the  Arctic  Ocean,  via  Bering  Strait  The 
vessel  was  lost  in  the  ice  and  &e  crew  after 
diagging  tbeir  boats  over  the  frozen  deep  for 
95  days  reached  the  open  sea.  A  terrible  stonn 
separated  the  boats  and  none  ever  was  heard  of 
except  the  one  in  which  Lieutenant  Danen- 
howcr  had  embarked.  It  reached  Lena  Delta, 
17  SepL  1881,  and  he  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  June  1882.  He  wrote  'The  Narrative 
of  the  Jeannette.* 

DANES  ISLAND,  a  place  made  noted  by 
Andrfe,  the  Arctic  cx^rer,  whft  on  11  July 
1897,  started  from  this  island  on  his  fatal  polar 
expedition.  It  is  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  the  Spitzenbergen  group  and  to  the  northwest. 

DANXWERK,  da'ne-vfrk  (Danes'  work), 
an  ancient  wall  from  30  to  40  feet  high  and  of 
an  equal  thickness,  constructed  of  earth,  stone 
and  wood,  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century, 
seemingly  as  a  protection  against  the  Saxons. 
It  extended  alonp  the  souttiern  frontier  of 
Schleswig  for  a  distance  of  nearly  10  miles,  and 
being  defended  by  a  series  of  forts  the  Danes 
relied  upon  it  to  check  the  approach  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  during  the  ScbleawiK-Holctein  war 
of  1861.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  their  army 
was  too  weak  for  the  defense  of  so  extensivo 
a  line,  and  the  position  was  abandoned.  The 
wall  was  soon  after  leveled  to  the  ground. 
'  DAHHAUSER,  Joseph,  Austrian  painter: 
b.  Vienna,  18  Aug.  180S ;  d.  4  May  1845.  Ha 
turned  his  attention  at  first  to  historical  paint- 
ing and  living  for  some  time  at  Venice,  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  works  of  Titian  and 
Paolo  Veronese,  and  followed  religious  ^aint- 


torical  pictures  is  ^Etiennc  the  Fortunate  Offer- 
ing the  Crown  of  Hungary  to  the  Virdn^ 
(1832).  An  altar  piece  in  the  cathedral  at 
Erlau,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
John,  and  an  'Abraham  Driving  Away  Hagac 
and   Ishmacl'    arc   noted   among   hia   religions 

£ictures.  He  is  perhaps  best  loijown  by  his 
timorous  scenes  depicting  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Austrian  life.  Of  these  there  are 
several  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna. 
Uany  of  his  works  have  been  p<n)ularited  by 
engraving,  such  as  'Cured  without  knowing  it> ; 
*The  Oculist';  'The  Prodigal';  'Reading  the 
Will' :  'Soup  at  the  Convent' ;  'Wine,  Women, 
and  SongJ ;  'Judge  and  Lawyer' ;  and  'The 
Evening  Festival,'  his  last  work. 

DANICHICH,  dan'e-chich,  Dyuro  (Ser- 
bian DjUKO  DANift<5),  Serbian  philologist:  b. 
Neusatz,  1825;  d.  1882.  Educated  at  Neusati, 
Presburg  and  Buda-Pesth,  he  came  to  Vienna  in 
184S  where  he  met  the  famous  Serbian  scholar 
Vuk  Stefanovich-Karadjich,  and  dedicated  all 
his  efforts  to  the  study  of  Serbian  and  odier 
Slavonic  languages.  In  1855  Danichich  came  to 
Belgrade  to  take  the  chair  of  Comparative 
Slavonic  philology  at  the  City  College.  He  also 
becaote  libnrian  of  the  SerWan  Nalional 
Libcary  and  menibcr  and.  secretary  of  the  Ser- 
iiaa  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1865  he  lost  his 
chair  in  the  Belfrrade  Gty  O^ege,  thraufji  cer- 
tain intrigne,  but  was  unmediatdy  invited  to 
Agram  to  take  the  secretaryship^  of  the  Soutfa- 
Snv  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  position  he 
accepted.  All  his  activity  tended  to  prove  the 
imity  and  die  identity  which  natural^  exists  b^ 


twcen  the  Serbians  and  the  Croatians  but  whicb 
have  been  endangered  by  foreign  and  religious 
influences.  While  still  a  student  he  had  written 
'The  War  for  Serbian  Language  and  OrthoH' 
raphy.'  The  publication  of  that  book  strangely 
enough  was  prohibited  in  Vienna  'for  higher 
political  reasons."  but  it  was  published  at  Buda- 
gesth  and  caused  a  sensation  throu^out  the 
SiaT  world.  His  tran^tion  in  modem  Serbian 
of  the  'Old  Testament'  was  published  together 
with  Vuk's  translation  of  the  'New  Testament* 
but  die  book  was  suppressed  in  Serbia  by  prejt»- 
diced  authorities.  By  his  'Akcenti  u  gla|^)la' 
{'Accents  in  Verbs')  he  definitely  established 
the  «3Cistence  of  four  main  accents  in  the  Ser- 
bian idiom.  His  much  more  important  works 
'Serbian  Grammar'  (Vienna  1850;  Sth  ed., 
1892)  ;  'History  of  the  forms  of  the  SerWan  or 
Croatian  Language  to  the  End  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury,^ 'A  Concordance  of  old  Serbian  Literary 
Monuments'  and  his  collection  of  material  for 
a  standard  dictionary  of  the  Serbo-Croatian 
language  as  also  his  monographs  dealing  with 
the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Serbian  tongue 
(Domentian's  'Life  of  Saint  Sava' ;  'Life  of 
S^nt  Simeon  and  Saint  Sava* ;  Danilo's  'Lives 
of  Serbian  Kings  and  Archbishops ' )  have 
earned  for  him  a  very  hi^  place  in  the  history 
of  SerUan  philology. 

DANIEL  (Heb.  <(^d  is  my  judge*).  The 
hero  and  putative  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 
According  to  this  book,  he  was  carried  away 
from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadneizar  in  the  third 
year  of  Jeholakim,  i.e.,  606  B.C.  Although  at 
the  time  a  youth,  be  was  old  enough  to  be 
'skilful  in  sdi  wisdom,  cunning  in  knowledge, 
and  understanding  science.*  For  three  years 
he  was  taught  the  literature  and  language  of 
the  ChaldEeans,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period 
excelled  in  wisdom  all  the  magicians  and  en- 
chanters of  the  realm.  In  the  second  year  of 
Nebnchadnezxar  (604-03  B.C.)  he  was  able,  not 
only  to  iaterpret  a  dream  of  the  king,  but  to 
tell  him  what  the  dream  had  been  (ii).  Later 
he  explained  the  meaning  of  another  dream 
which  referred  to  a  coming  period  of  iosanity 
in  the  king's  life,  with  the  result  that  after  the 
humiliattDg  experience  Nebuchadneszar  was  led 
to  worship  Daniel's  (jod  (iv).  On  the  night 
when  King  Belshaizar,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
was  overthrown  by  Darius  the  Mede,  son  of 
Xerxes,  Daniel  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  announced  to  him  its  solemn  signif- 
icance, wherenpon  be  was  clothed  with  purple 
and  proclaimed  one  of  the  three  highest  rulers 
under  the  Idng  (v).  This  position  he  re- 
tained under  Darius  the  Mede,  who  even  con- 
templated making  him  grand  yizier  with  au- 
thority over  all  others.  wTien  bis  rivals  torceid 
this  monarch  to  cast  him  into  the  lions'  den 
for  breaking  a  royal  decree  in  regard  to  religion, 
he  was  found  uninjnred  in  the  morning,  they 
were  punished,  and  the  worship  of  his  God  was 
enjoined  upon  all  men  in  the  kingdom  (vi). 
Daniel  not  ontv  interpreted  die  dreams  of  ouiers 
but  also  had  Creams  and  visions  of  his  own,  in 
the  first  fear  of  Belsharaar  (vii),  the  third 
year  of  this  king  (viii),  the  first  year  of  Darius 
the  Mede  (ix),  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  accord- 
ing to  the  (Jredc,  or  third,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  (x),  and  again  in  the  same  first  year, 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Theodotion  (xi). 
The  historical  character  of  thb  Jewish  sa^ 
master   of   magicians  and  statesman,   holdmg 
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„  DS  M  the  coort  of  Chaldean,  Median 

and  Persian  kii^p  in  the  course  of  70  years,  is 
made  doubtful  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
statcmenl  that  cannot  altogether  be  due  to 
«iTora  of  transcription  but  seem  to  reveal  a 
serious  wan!  of  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
author  or  authors  with  the  period  in  which  the 
hero's  career  is  laid.  Thus  there  is  no  evidence 
diat  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  Nebuchadneuar 
in  606  B.C.,  and  he  was  not  then  king.  No  son 
of  his  by  the  name  of  Belshazzar  sat  upon  Ae 
throne  of  Babylon.  Bil-shar-uzur,  the  son  of 
Nabunaid,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  seems  to 
have  been  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  a  kint; 
and  a  son  of  Nebucbadnezcar.  History  knows 
no  Darius  the  Mede,  son  of  Xerxes,  and  im- 
mediate successor  of  the  last  Babylonian  king. 
Darius  Hystaspis  seems  to  have  been  meant, 
but  he  was  the  father  of  Xerxes,  and  not  his 
son,  and  the  successor  of  Gaumata,  not  of 
Bdsfaazzar. 

In  Eiekiel  xiv,  14,  20,  Noah,  Daniel  and  Job 
are  quoted  as  examples  of  righteousness;  but  it 
is  declared  that  even  they  could  only  save  them- 
selves if  they  were  in  a  country  that  had  siniMd 
and  against  which  destruction  by  famine,  wild 
beasts,  sword  or  pestilence  had  been  decreed. 
In  Ezekiel  xxviii,  Iff,  the  prince  of  Tyre  is 
(barged  with  claiming  that  he  is  a  Kod;  his 
divinity  is  denied,  but  it  is  admitted  that  he  is 
wiser  than  Daniel,  and  that  there  is  no  secret 
that  can  be  hidden  from  him.  If  these  pas- 
sages were  written  by  Ezekiel  in  592  and  5S6 
B.C.,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Daniel  was  already  at  that  time  a  figure 
belonging  to  antiquity  like  Noah  and  Job.  But 
some  scholars  consider  them  either  as  inter- 
polations or  as  parts  of  a  late  work  showing 
acquaintance  with  the  book  of  Daniel  in  its 
earliest  form.  The  version  of  the  Achikar 
story  discovered  in  the  Elephantjn«  papyri  indi- 
cates that  already  in  the  century  following  the 
downfall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  narratives 
began  to  circulate  concerning  grand  viziers  of 
kings  like  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon,  and 
the  part  that  Achikar  plays  in  the  Tobit  story 
shows  how  easily  a  popular  figure  of  this  kind 
couJd  be  appropriated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
career  of  a  Nchemiah  su^ests  the  nossibili^  of 
a  nucleus  of  historic  fact  even  wnere  die  ex- 
tant documents  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  a  marked  degree  of  confidence.  It  is 
perhaps  significant  that  the  name  Daniel  occurs 
in  Ezra  viii,  2,  and  Neh.  x,  6,  in  lists  which 
also  contain  the  names  of  Mishael,  Azariah  and 
Hananiah.  For  literature  see  Daniel,  Book  op. 
Nathaniel  Schmidt. 

DANIEL,  Anthony,  French  Jesuit  mission- 
ary in  North  America:  b.  Dieppe  1601;  d.  4 
July  1648.  In  company  with  the  Sieur  de 
Champlain  he  came  to  Quebec  in  1633  and  was 
soon  after  transferred  to  the  mission  among 
the  Huron  Indians.  He  was  shot  during  an 
attack  upon  the  town  of  Saint  JosefA  by  a  band 
of  hostile  Iroquois.  Consult  Parhman,  'The 
Jesuits  in  North  America*   (Boston  1867). 

DANIBL,  John  Moncnrc,  American  jour> 
nallst:  b.- Virginia  1825;  d  1865.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Richmond  Examintr 
in  which  capacity  his  free  speech  obliged  him 
to  engage  in  several  duels.  He  was  aprointed 
Minister  to  Sardinia  in  1853.  but  his  indiscreet 
action  in  several  matters  seriously  impaired  his 


influence  as  a  diplomatist.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army  for  a 
time,  but  beiiu;  wounded,  retired,  resuminf;  his 
editorship  of  the  Examiner.  He  attacked  m  its 
columns  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  in  consequence  was  obliged  to 
fight  a  duel  with  the  latter.  His  writings  were 
pubUshed  by  his  brother  (New  York  1868). 

DANIEL,  John  Warwick,  American  politi- 
cian: b.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  S  Sept  1842;  d.  there, 
29  June  1910.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  Civil  War ;  subsequently 
studied  law  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 

Sinia  legislature  1866-72  and  lg7S-81 ;  and  was 
ef eated  for  governor  of  his  State  in  1881.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  1885-87;  entered  the 
national  Senate  in  the  year  last  named  and  was 
re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He 
published  'Attachments  Under  the  Code  of 
Virginia* ;  'Negotiable  Instruments* ;  'The 
Character  of  Stonewall  Jackson'  (1868); 
'Speeches  and  Orations'    (1911). 

DANIEL,  Hernunn  Adalbert,  German 
author  and  hymnoloeist:  b.  Kothen,  IS  Nov. 
1812;  d.  Leiprig.  13  Sept  1871.  In  1835  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  Univeraity 


he  became  professor,  and  continued  t. 

until  1870,  when  he  resigned  and  retired  to 
Dresden.  He  was  the  author  of  geographical, 
scholastic  and  liturgical  works.  His  most  noted 
work  was  his  great  collection  of  hymns:  'The- 
saurus H^vnnologicus  sive  Hymnarum,  canti- 
corum,  sequentiarum,  circum  annum  M.D. 
usititarum,  coUectio  amplissima'  (S  vols.,  Halle 
1841-43).  Sets  are  now  quite  scarce  and  sell 
for  a  good  price. 

DANIBL,  Sunnel,  English  historian-  and 
poet:  b.  Taunton,  England  1562;  d.  Beddngton, 
Somerset,  14  Oct  1619.  As  an  historical  poet 
Lucan  seems  to  have  been  his  pattern.  He  be- 
stowed much  labor  on  the  poem  in  eight  books 
'History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.'  Daniel  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  poetical  dic- 
tion of  En^and.  His  stanzas,  formed  with  a 
careful  attention  to  the  Italian  octave,  have 
more  dignity  and  euphony  than  most  verses  of 
this  sort  in  English  literature  in  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  century.  He  is  not  wanting  in 
rhetorical  beauty  and  forc«.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  some  poetical  epistle^  pastorals,  57 
sonnets  and  a  few  tragedies.  The  first  seem 
to  have  excited  much  attention.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  wrote  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  England  till  the  time  of  Edward 
III,  a  work  learned  and  clear,  without  ostenta- 
tion and  containing  useful  and  acute  views.  His 
complete  works' were  edited  by  Grosart  (5  vol3_ 
London  1885-96). 

DANIEL,  Book  of.  In  the  Greek  Bible 
and  its  daughter  versions,  as  well  as  in  the 
Syriac  Peshita,  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  aiost 
modem  translations,  the  book  of  Daniel  has  a 

S>sition  among  the  Prophets ;  but  in  the  Hebrew 
ibie  its  place  is  amon^  the  Hagiographa,  near 
the  end  of  the  collection.  The  earliest  testi- 
mony of  the  latter  arrangement  is  found  in  dw 
Babylonian  Talmud  'Baba  bathra*  I4b.  Thm  ' 
it  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  prophelic  r 
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in  the  Alexandrian  synagogue  were  arranged  in 
a  definite  order,  the  inclusion  of  Datiiel  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  late  innovation,  since  Jews 
and  Christians  alike  who  used  the  Greek  Bible 
in  the  1st  century  Aja.  appear  to  have  considered 
hini  as  a  prophet  and  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween his  book  and  tho&e  of  other  prophets; 
josepfaus  rM^ded  him  as  *one  of  the  greatest* 
of  the  ^TO[£ets.  'Antiquities*  jc,  266,  and  obvi- 
ously included  his  book  among  die  13 
prophets,  'Ag.  Apion>  1,  40,  and  he  was  referred 
to  ID  Matt  xxiv,  15,  as  *Daniel  the  prophet.* 
It  is.  therefore,  probable  that  the  book  was  rele- 
gated to  the  third  division  of  the  canon  in  the 
2d  centu^  a.i>.  The  reason  may  have  been 
iU  powerful  influence  in  fanning  the  Messianic 
hope  and  the  use  of  it  by  the  Qiristians. 

The  Massorettc  text  differs  from  all  early 
versions,  with  the  doubtful  exceptions  of  the 
Syriac  Peshita  and  Aquila,  in  excluding  the 
deutero-'Canonical  ^rts,  and  especially  from  the 
oldest  Greek  version  in  many  other  respects. 
There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  assume  that 
the  prayer  of  Azariah,  the  hymn  of  the  three 
friends  of  Daniel,  the  fable  of  Susanna  and 
the  stories  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  were  trans- 
lated from  an  Aramaic  original.  But  it  is  also 
widely  recognixed  that  these  sections  are  likely 
to  be  later  additions  in  the  original,  though  ear- 
lier than  the  Greek  version.  The  oldest  testi- 
tnony  to  the  text  is  unquestionabh/  this  Greek 
version  for  -which  the  Church  substituted  Theo- 
dotion's.  The  latter  seems  to  have  had  for  its 
foundation  a  version  of  which  traces  are  already 
found  in  the  1st  century  a.d.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  for  questioninR  that  the  old  Greek  trans- 
lation was  a  fairly  faithful,  though  not  very 
elegant,  rendering  of  the  text  current  about 
100  B.C  This  text  itself  was  not  free  from 
additions  and  transpositions;  but  its  most  im- 
|>ortant  charactcrishc  was  the  apparent  absence 
in  it  of  many  later  embellishments  of  the  Ma»- 


o  secured  the  edict  from  the  king,  sined  upoU 
Daniel,  had  him  punished,  and  were  themselves 
thrown  to  the  lions  together  with  their  families 
<vi)  were  the  two  fellow-presidents,  and  not  all 
the  rulers  of  the  empire.  The  only  manuscript 
extant  of  the  old  Greek  version  was  published 
by  Magistris  in  1772.  and  by  Cozn  in  1S77;  a 
valuable  Syriac  translation  of  it  made  by  Paul 
of  Telia  in  617  a.d.  was  pubUshed  by  Bugati 
in  1788,  and  by  Ceriani  in  1874.  The  Old  Latin, 
Copric,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Georgian,  Armenian 
and  Slavonic  versions  were  made  from  Theodo- 
tion,  the  Syriac  Peshita  and  the  Latin  Vulgate 
frotn  a  Hdirew-Aramaic  text  nearer  the  Mas- 
soretic. 

One  part  (i,  Wi,  4a;  viii-xii)  of  the  proto- 
canonical  book  is  in  Hebrew,  another  part  (li, 
4b-^),  28)  in  Aramaic.  The  Hebrew  is  of  a 
late  ^pe;  the  Aramaic  is  not  Mesopotamian  or 
Babylonian,  but  the  Judean  dialect.  Various 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  this 
bilingual  character.  Some  have  tbcnight  that 
the  author  began  his  work  in  Heb^w,  but 
changied  into  Aramaic  to  reproduce  the  words  of 
rfie  Chaldieans  in  the  dialect  they  spoke,  or  he 
supposed  that  they  spoke,  and  then  relumed  to 
the  Hebrew  to  conceal  in  the  sacred  tongue 
wiiat  was  meant  only  for  the  wise  men  of  itis 
own  people.  Corrodi,  'Kritische  Geschichte 
des  ChiKa«nns>  <1781),  suggested  that  the  whole 


Aramaic-  Lenormant.  Be  van,  Haupi,  Barton, 
Prince,  Kiessler  and  G.  Jabn  thought  that,  a 
part  of  the  original  having  been  lost,  the  Ara- 
maic translation  was  substituted  for  it  Huet, 
'Demonstratio  evangelica'  (1679),  Marti,  Buhl, 
Wright,  Charles  and  Buttenwieser  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  whole  book  was  orig- 
inally written  in  Aramaic,  but  that  either  the 
beginning  and  the  end  were  translated  into 
Hebrew  or  the  original  was  used  for  certain 
missing  parts  of  the  Hebrew  translation.  Spi- 
noza, 'Tractatus  theologico-politicus'  (1670). 
supposed  that  the  Aramaic  parts  were  written  fey 
Chaldxan  chroniclers.  Eichom  (AUgemeine 
Bibliotkek,  1787),  considered  ii,  4b-vii  as  an 
earlier  Aramaic  wort^  while  he  assumed  that 
the  remainder  was  written  in  Hebrew.  This 
view  has  been  revived  by  Meinhold,  Strack,  Dal- 
man,  Torrey,  Sellin,  Kent  and  Schmidt  Most 
of  these  students  look  upon  i-ii,  4a  as  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Aramaic  and  vii  as  an  Aramaic 
version.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  story- 
book was  written  in  Aramaic,  that  vii  was  a 
late  addition  to  this  work  in  the  same  language, 
and  that  the  author  of  the  visions,  who  afiected 
the  use  of  Hebrew,  wrote  i-ii,  4a  as  an  intro- 
duction to  take  the  place  of  some  other  exor- 

In  earlier  times  the  unity  of  the  book  was 

Kneral^  accepted,  the  onlv  apparent  exception 
ing  Josephus  who  speaKs  of  several  books 
written  by  Daniel,  'Antiquities'  x,  267.  Even 
the  deutero-canonical  sections  were  widely  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  original  work,  in  spttt 
of  Jerome's  attitude,  and  the  ascription  of  xiv 
to  'the  prophet  Habakkuk*  Until  the  17th 
century  the  entire  Hebrew-Aramaic  text  seems 
to  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  author.  Qnt 
Sinnoza  distin^ished  between  the  stories  which 
he  did  not  ascnbe  to  Daniel,  and  the  visions.  A 
similar  view  was  taken  by  Isaac  Newton  (1732) 
and  Isaac  Beausobre  (1742).  while  Edward 
Wells,  <A  Help  to  the  Understanding  of  DanieP 
(1716),  suggested  that  chapter  i  was  written 
after  Daniers  time.  J.  D.  Michaelis  (1772)  re- 
garded  the  book  as  made  of  independent  sec- 
tions; Eichhom  (1787)  regarded  ii-vi  as  a  work 
later  than  the  exile  but  earlier  than  the  Macca- 
hxan  age  when  i.  vii-xii  were  written;  and  Ber- 
tholdt  (1808)  considered  the  book  as  a  com- 
pilation of  at  least  seven  distinct  pamphlets,  the 
visions  from  the  days  of  Antiochus  IV,  and  the 
stories  earUer.  Voluey,  'Recherches  nouvelles 
sur  lliistoire  ancienne'  (1814),  thought  of  sev- 
eral authors  living  after  Antiochus  IV,  one  of 
them  in  the  Roman  period.  Lagarde  (Gatt. 
gtUhrte  Anteige,  1891).  maintained  that  vi! 
was  written  in  w  A.D.,  and  that  Josephus  did  not 
have  in  his  copy  «ther  vii  or  ix-xii.  Hertlein 
has  developed  the  theory  more  fully,  assigning 
ii,  vii,  ix-xii  to  the  year  70  A.D.  Barton  (1898) 
si^gested,  in  addition  to  the  introductory  chap- 
ter, nine  independent  pamphlets  written  by  three 
or  four  different  authors  between  168  and  164 
■.c  Views  similar  to  that  of  E'chhom  have 
been  expressed  by  Meinhold  (1884),  Strack, 
Wildeboer,  Torrey,  Kent,  Sellin  and  Schmidt 
Meinhold  assi^ed  ii.-vi  to  the  first  part  of  the 
3d  century,  vir-xii  to  the  Maccabacan  period, 
and  Torrey  called  special  attention  to  the  fact 
diat  no  event  later  than  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
III  seems  to  be  aHudod  to  ia  ii,  and  d«ted  .tat 
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Moiy-book  c.  242  b.c  It  seems  necessary  to 
atsume  several  literary  strata,  such  as  (1)  the  3d 
century  Ar»naic  story  book  in  which  iit  api>ears 
to  have  been  a  later  insertion;  <2)  Daniel's 
vision  in  Aramaic  (vii),  added  to  the  5tory-bo<dc 
aoon  after  168  B.a;   (3)   the  visions  in  Hebrew 


t-juisiuiusmc  n  scs  oiigines'  (1878).  thou^t 
of  the  Roman  period,  and  he  stqiposca  that  the 
author  depicted  Herod  the  Great  under  the 
guise  of  Antiochus  IV.  Anumg  those  lAo 
reject  the  uuitv,  the  vistons  arc  as  a  rule 
assigned  to  the  MaccatNcau  period,  Lagarde  ajod 
Hertlein  being  the  chief  exceptions. 


interpolations,  and  (5)1,  the  the  entire  bode  than  the 
deutero-canonical  parts  written  in  Aramaic  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  2d  century.  Even  strong 
defenders  of  the  traditional  view,  like  Zdckler 
( 18») ,  Myrberg  (Bibelfortkaren.  1894) , 
Thompson    (1897).   and  Wright    (1906)    have 


The  leading  arguments  for  a  later  origin  of 

entire  bode  than  the  exile,  and  for  a  Macca- 

bean  date  of  the  visions  of  Daniel  are  (1)  the 
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book  it  has  generally  been  held 
times  that  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic 
parts  were  written  by  Daniel.  This  opinion  has 
been  defended,  with  learniiw  and  acuteness.  by 
Hengstenberg,  Havemidt  Pusey,  Keil,  Auber- 
len,  Hebberlynck,  Comely,  Wri^t  and  Wilson. 
Certain  peauiarities,  however,  aroused  doubts 
and  questions  already  in  antiquity,  and  in  the 
last  century  many  Protestant,  Jewish  and  Cath- 
olic scholars  have  been  led  to  assign  it  as  a 
irfiole  to  a  later  a^  The  Tahnudic  statement 
that  Daniel  was  written  by  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue  'Baba  bathra'  15a,  still  remains 
obscure,  but  some  kind  of  editorial  activity  is 
probably  meant  Celsus  (c.  178  AD.)  obviously 
did  not  believe  in  the  story  of  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den  or  that  it  was  told  by  the  prophet 
himself,  Origen,  '■c  Celsum*  vii,  53,  57;  and 
even  among  Christians  there  seem  to  have  been 
some  doubts  on  this  point  in  the  time  of  Hippol- 
ytus,  'Com.'  iii,  29,  4.  Porphyrj;  in  the  3d 
century  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.  His 
opinions,  act  forth  in  the  12th  book  of  his  lost 
'Treatise    against   the   Christians,'    were    fre* 

Jnently  quoted,  sometimes  with  approval,  by 
erome,  who  rejected  the  main  thesis,  but  re- 
tnarkei^  *if  this  is  said  concerning  Antiodius, 
what  harm  can  it  do  to  our  religion?*  Isidore 
of  Seville  (d.  <U2)  declared  t^t  Daniel  and 
Ecekiel  were  written  "by  some  wise  men.* 
<Orig.'  vi,  Z  According  to  Maldon&tus  (1611), 
some  Manidueans  (Paulicians)  and  Anabap- 
tists rejected  the  authenticity  of  Danid; 
Tiiiano  was  accused  at  Coira  in  1547  of  regard- 
ing some  parts  of  the  Prophets  as  spunoas, 
Comba,  'I  nosfri  protestanti*  (II.  487,  f.  1897). 
Uriel  da  Costa  in  1624  maintained,  in  a  lost 
work,  Ihat  the  book  was  written  by  some  Phar- 
isee in  the  Maccabcean  period.  Hobbes,  'Levi- 
athan' (1651),  only  threw  out  the  hmt  that 
Daniel  and  other  early  books  may  have  received 
their  present  form  after  the  exile,  perhaps 
throngn  Eira.  But  Anthony  Collins,  'The 
Sdieme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Considered'  (1727), 
presented  a  solid  array  of  arguments  for  a  Mac- 
cabKan  origin  of  the  book;  full  justice  has  not 
yet  been  done  to  the  scientific  character  of  his 
reasoning.  Corrodl  (I78I)  regarded  the  work  as 
made  up  of  unconnected  fragments  written  hr 
an  author  living  in  the  Haccabzan  age  to  -wdiicn 
extensive  additions  and  changes  were  subse- 
quently made.  Bleek  (Tkeol.Zeilxhrifl.\822) 
urged  against  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  ute  unity 
of  the  book  and  the  Maccahsan  origin  of  all  its 
contents.  This  has  become  the  view  of  a  great 
■njority  of  critica.    Uke  Volney,  Havet,  1^ 


position  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  canon;  (2) 
the  omission  of  Daniel's  name  in  Ecclcsiasticns 
xlix;  (3)  the  occurrence  of  Persian  and  Greek 
words  and  later  forms  of  names;  (4)  the  men- 
tion of  the  (^Idjeans  as  a  priestly  class;  (5) 
the  reflection  upon  the  70  years  exile;  (6)  the 
use  of  the  West  Aramaic;  (7)  the  absence  of 
any  acquaintance  with  the  book  before  the  2d 
century  B.C.;  <8)  later  theological  ideas;  (9) 
the  peculiar  suryev  of  history,  involving  seem- 
ingly erroneous  ioeas  of  the  earlier  penod,  re- 
markable familiarity  with  Antiochus  IV  and 
his  immediate  successors,  but  a  mistaken  notion 
as  to  the  end  of  this  king's  rei^;  and  (10)  die 
apparent  significance  of  the  unage,  the  four 
beasts,  the  'one  like  a  son  of  man,*  the  littk 
horn,  and  the  70  weeks.  These  aigunients  are 
not  all  of  eqoal  weight  Thus  we  know  some- 
thing about  early  critical  opinions  as  to  the 
status  of  sacred  bodes,  bnt  as  yet  nothing  with 
certainty  concerning  the  time  and  manner  of 
their  acceptance  for^blic  reading.  The  sUence 
of  the  author  of  Ecdesiasticus  xKx  (see  Ec- 
CLESiASTTCUsl  in  regard  to  Ezra  is  even  more 
remarkable  tnan  his  omission  of  Daniel ;  Joseph 
is  clearly  an  afterthought  and  his  services  to 
Israel  may  have  seemeS  greater  than  Daniel's. 
Persian  and  Greek  words  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  used  in  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Uie  exile; 
the  spelling  of  Nebudiadnezzar  for  Nebn- 
chadreszar  may  be  due  to  a  copyist;  it  is  not 
known  when  the  names  of  foreign  gods  began 
to  be  changed  (Abed  Ne^  for  Abed  JiSxt, 
Shadrak  for  Harduk,  Mishak  for  Nuskn). 
There  is  a  possibility  that  gMti  or  kaid»  was 
the  name  of  a  priestly  class  (Cf.  Yidf  Oriental 
Striti,  66ff,  1915),  but  the  Hebrew  Kasdim 
acems  to  be  connected,  not  with  Kaldu,  but 
with  Kaskdu,  the  Bal^lonian  name  for  the 
Chaldxan  people.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
Daniel  should  have  sought  for  a  new  interpre- 
la.tion  of  die  70  years  before  the  70-year  period 
was  up.  The  nse  of  West  Aramaic,  it  on^nal, 
favors  Palestine  as  a  place  of  compositicoi. 
While  there  appears  to  be  no  trace  of  Danielic 
ideas  in  the  Jewish  writers  after  the  exile,  it  is 
not  certain  that  any  of  them  had  a  natural 
occasion  for  referring  to  them.  The  advanced 
angelology  does  not  with  certainty  show  Zoroas- 
trian  inflnence,  but  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
is  prot»bly  of  Persian  origin.  The  direction  in 
prayer,  fasting  as  a  preparation  for  a  revelation, 
and  a  rigi ' 


cnce  to  *the  W>ks*  only  show*  that  some  load 
of  a  collection  of  sacred  writings  existed. 

Neither  Jeremiah  nor  the  author  of  Kings 
knows  anything  about  a  capture  of  Jettmtkm 
and  deportation  of  Jehoiakim  in  606  n.c.  In 
2  (Thron.  xxxvi.  6,  however,  Nebuchadnezzar  Is 
said  to  have  deported  Jehoiakim  and  carried 
away  some  of  the  sacred  vessels  to  Babylon, 
though  the  year  is  not  indicated.  Bnt  Jer. 
xxxvi,  1'  scenii  to  preclude  such  a  deportation 
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in  the  thJrd  year  ai  JiLoiakim.  Belehaizar 
(Bel-sbar-iuxur)  "was  not  «  son  of  Nebuchad- 
Duair,  but  of  Nabuoaid,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  ever  ki^  of  Babvlon;  but 
he  u  mentioned  together  with  his  fattier,  com- 
manded an  army  and  may  have  been  killed 
defendhi^  a  part  of  the  city  after  Babylon  had 
been  delivered  over  to  Cyrus.  History  knows 
nothing  of  a  Darins  the  Mede.  He  was  for 
many  centuries  identified  with  Cyaxares,  son  of 
Astyages,  Imown  only  throu^  Xenophon's 
'Cyropatdia. '  Xenophon  nowhere  suggests  that 
Cyajcares  had  the  natne  of  Darius,  or  was  made 
Idng  of  Babylon,  He  speaks  of  the  part  taken 
by  Gobryas  in  the  occupation  of  Babylon,  and 
this  has  been  veiiAed  1^  the  inscription  (cp. 
Scheil,  Retme  (fastyrioloffie,  p.  165,  1914).  But 
he  is  not  said  to  have  been  made  lang  of  Baby- 
ton,  or  to  have  taken  the  name  Darius,  and  he 
is  diitinclly  declared  to  be  a  native  Biby- 
Ionian.  WincUer,  'Altorientalische  Forschun- 
gen>  (II,  214fE,  ISM),  aasomed  that  Cam* 
byses  was  Darius  the  Mede,  and  that  he  was 
niad<  king  of  Babylon  by  his  father  in  538  i.C, 
and  the  su^estion  has  l>een  carried  out  more' 
fully  by  Boutfiower  (JoMrnai  of  Theoiagieal 
Studies,  1915) .  But  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether 
it  was  in  538  or  530  that  Cambyses  was  king  of 
Babylon.  Darius  the  Uede,  son  of  Xtixti, 
seems  to  be  a  reflection  of  Darius  Hystaspia, 
father  of  Xerxes,  as  was  seen  bf  Marianns 
Scotns  in  the  13tb  century.  It  has  even  been 
plausibly  suggested  by  Lagrange  (Revut  bib- 
liqttr,  1896)  that  his  name  may  not  have  oc- 
ctirred  at  all  in  the  original  text.  In  xi,  1,  the 
Greek  has  Cyrus ;  iz,  1,  looks  like  a  late  editorial 
tiineracription :  and  in  v,  30,  the  Greek  reads, 
*lbe  Icingdtun  was  taken  away  from  the  Chaj- 
dsans  and  given  to  the  Idedes  and  the  Per- 
siaos.*  It  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  xi,  2,  that 
there  would  be  only  four  Persian  kings;  from 
the  biblical  books  the  author  is  likely  to  have 
known  of  others,  and  it' is  not  probable  that  vii, 
6,  refers  to  Per*ia.  Of  the  four  kingdoms 
there  have  been  six  leading  interpretations. 
They  have  bees  held  to  be;  I,  Those  of  (1) 
Babyionia,    (2)    Media  and   Persia,    (3)   Alex- 


ind  14)  the  SelEUcids  (Porphyry  and  many 

a  schcdars);  11,  those  of  (1)  Babylonia, 

(2)  Media,  (3)  Persia  and  (4)  Alexander  and 


his  successors  (Ephrain^  the  anaotator  of  the 
Syriac  text  in  the  Fans  pol^lot.  and  many 
modem  scholars) ;  IH,  those  of  (1)  Babylonia, 

(2)  Uedia  and  Persia,  (3)  Alexander  and  his 
successors  and  (4)  Rome  iHippolytus,  Jerom^ 
Theodoret  and  many  moaem  scholars) ;  IV, 
those  of  (1)  Babylonia,  (2)  Media  and  Persia, 

(3)  Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  (4)  Rome 
and  Islam  (Jephel  the  Karaite,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Saadia  the  Italian,  Rashi  and  others) ;  V,  those 
of  (1)  Babylonia,  (2)  Media  and  Persia,  (3) 
Alexander  and  his  luccessorsj  and  (4)  Rome 
and  the  Papacy  (Paulicians,  Albigcnses,  Fratri- 
celli,  Luther  and  others)  ;  and  VI,  those  of  (1) 
Babylonians,  (2)  Medians  and  Persians,  (3) 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  f4)  Rome 
and  10  kingdoms  growing  up  within  tlie  Roipan 
Empire  (Mede,  Rule,  Auberlen  and  others). 
The  first  is  most  probable,  but  the  second  also 
recognizes  Antiodius  IV  as  the  little  horn. 
Against  the  third  must  be  urged  the  impossibility 
of  fitting  the  description  to  the  career  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  the  difficulty  of  removing  ij  from 


the  earlier  book  and  viii  Irom,  the  latter.  It  wai 
clearly  the  desire  to  find  references  to  contem- 
porary events  that  caused  a  search  for  the  Mos- 
lem world  power,  the  ecclesiastical  empire  of 
Rome,  and  the  l&-kingdomed  confederacy  of 
European  state:*.  The  one  "like  a  son  of 
man°  was  long  understood  as  the  Messiah.  As 
in  the  explanation  the  place  of  the  man-like 
figure  is  taken  by  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
many  interpreters  have  understood  Israel  to  be 
meant  It  is  probable  that  the  figure  represents 
Michael,  who  stands  for  the  Jewish  people,  as 
Schmidt  has  suggested,  with  the  approval  of 
Bertholet,  Marti,  Porter  and  Kent  In  ix  ths 
70  years  are  ex^ined  as  70  weeks  of  years.  The 
oracle  is  evidently  Jer.  xxx,  18;  the  *^tiointed 
prince*  in  vs.  25,  as  was  seen  by  Hippolytus, 
IS  Joshua  ben  Jozadak;  the  cessation  of 
the  le^timate  high  priesthood  in  171  B.C  seems 
to  be  wtended  in  vs.  26;  and  the  desecration  of 
the  temple  by  Antiochus  IV  in  168  by  the  tnc- 
tion  of  an  altar  and  image  of  Baal  Shamen 
(Zeus  Olympius)  is  clearly  meant  in  vs.  27.  In 
Talmudic  times  Agrippa  11  was  looked  upon  at 
the  'anointed  prince.'  Christians  naturally  saw  a 
reference  to  the  death  of  Christ.  Many  students, 
counting  backward  from  the  deadi  of  Jesos,  as- 
sumed that  the  word  went  forth  in  458  or  445 
S.C,  and  that  the  last  week  extended  from  the 
Crucifixion  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  In 
70a.Dl  Already  Julius  Hilarianus  (397)  objected 
to  starting  the  490-year  period  100  years  after 
Daniel  and  insisted  upon  the  last  week  being 
seven  years  ending  164  B.C.  Most  modem 
scholars  divide  the  weeks  of  years  into  six  from 
586  to  537,  (£  from  537  to  171,  and  1  from 
171  to  164.     The  second  period  should  be  434 

Sar^  and  is,  therefore,  66  years  too  short 
iddng  a  fixed  chronology  before  the  Seleucid 
Era,  both  Demetrius  and  Josei^us  made  this 
period  several  decades  too  lon^  as  Schurer  has 
pointed  out  ('Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes,* 
IV,  (1909).  Comill  has  suggested  that  the 
author  may  have  counted  12  generations  ol 
high   priests,   giving   each   an   average   of   40 

It  is  assumed  by  many  scholars  that  the 
author  of  the  stories  derived  his  material  partly 
from  biblical  sources,  partly  from  legends  of 
foreign  origin.  The  figure  of  Daniel,  extant  in 
post-exilic  tradition,  seems  to  have  been  en- 
riched by  reminiscences  of  Joseph,  who  also 
was  carried  away  to  a  strange  land,  falsely  ac- 
cused, distinguished  as  an  interpreter  of  dreama 
and  exalted  to  be  a  ruler  of  the  country;  of 
Uosea,  who  was  educated  at  a  fore^  court, 
excelled  the  native  magicians  and  uttered 
prophecies  of  doom  against  a  powerful  king; 
of  Jeremiah,  who  was  rescued  from  certain 
death  in  a  den ;  of  Nchemiah,  who  held  a  high 
Dosition  at  the  Persian  coui%  and  possiUy  of 
Uordecai,  who  was  exalted  by  Xerxes.  The 
tale  of  Achikar,  supposed  to  have  been  a  vizier 
of  several  Assyrian  kings,  was  read  by  the  Jews 
of  Elephantine  in  the  5th  century,  and  may  have 
been  laipwn  in  Palestine.  Stories  of  huge  idols, 
of  religious  festivals,  of  Belshazzar's  death  at 
the  time  of  a  feast,  of  the  devices  of  astrologers, 
of  punishment  by  fire,  and  of  lions  kept  for  the 
hunt  in  cages  or  enclosures,  may  have  became 
a  part  of  Palestinian  folk-lore.  The  conception 
of  successive  ages,  r^resenied  by  different 
metals,  as  in  Hesiod.  the  use  as  symbols  of 
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various  sninuli  and  monsters  so  frequent^ 
found  among  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of 
the  pagan  world,  the  adaptation  of  nwths  like 
that  of  Harduk  and  Tiamat  and  other  con- 
flicts of  heavenly  beings,  and  even  speculation 
on  significant  numbers,  may  have  been  due  to 
foreign  contact. 

The  stories  were  eminentty  suited  to  tn^re 
endurance  and  hope  in  the  midst  o(  a  temble 
persecution,  while  the  visions  created  a  keen 
expectation  of  the  immediate  end  of  the  foreign 
manny  and  the  founding  of  an  imperishable 
Jewish  kingdom.  In  every  later  crisis  the  book 
has  tended  to  foster  the  same  eschatological 
mood.  The  succession  of  four  empires  to  be 
followed  by  the  kingdom  o£  heaven  became  a 
deeply  rooted  idea.  It  dominated  the  conception 
of  history  until  the  16th  century  when  the  division 
into  ancient,  medijcval  and  modem  history  be- 
gan to  be  advocated.  The  faith  that  surveyed 
the  passing  of  empires  and  looked  with  intense 
longing  for  the  lungdom  of  heaven  on  earth 
gave  to  this  book  a  power  which  it  still  possesses 
to  kindle  fresh  hopes  for  the  overthrowing 
of  oppressive  world-powers  and  the  estahli^-" 
ment  of  a  nobler  order  of  things. 
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DAHIBL  DERONDA,  George  Eliofs  last 
navel,  considered  t^  some  critics  her  greatest 
work.  Dcronda  was  brought  up  in  ignorance 
of  his  Jewish  parentage,  but  ultimately  cast  in 
his  lot  with  bis  own  people.  The  influence  of 
Deronda  remolds  the  character  of  the  heroine. 
Gwendolen  Harieth,  who  is  unhappily  married 
to  Grandcourt  In  'Daniel  Deronda'  Georgt 
Eliot  had  three  objects  in  view:  (1)  To  show 
the  influence  of  heredity;  (2)  to  show  that 
ideals  and  sentiments  He  at  the  basis  of  religion ; 
(3)  to  contrast  a  social  life  founded  on  tradi- 
tion (that  of  the  Jews)  with  mere  individualism. 
The  novel  was  first  published  as  a  whole  in 
1877. 

DANIBLL,  John  Frederick,  English  sden- 
tist:  b.  London,  12  March  1790;  d.  13  March 
1845.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  18K  and  devoted  himself  to  chem- 
istry and  meteorology.  In  1823  he  published  his 
'Meteorological  Essays' ;  and  in  1831  was  ap- 
pointed professor  ai  chemistry  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London;  and  in  1839  published  his  'Intro- 
duction to  Chemical  Philosophy.'  In  1843  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.CL.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  and  obtained  alt  the  three  medals 
in  the  gift  of  tbe  Royal  Society.  He  invited 
a  hygrometer  (1820),  and  a  new  pyrometer 
(1830),  as  well  as  the  electric  battery  ^K>wn  by 
bis  name;  and  he  wrote  many  valuable  papers 
on  chemistry,  especially  on  voltaic  combinations 
and  electrolysis. 

DANIBLL,  Sunnel,  English  artist  and 
travderr  b.  London  1777;  d.  C^on  1811.  He 
was  a  brother  of  William  Daniell  (q.v.).  He 
spent  three  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  afterward  proceeded  to  the  interior  of 
Africa,  making  sketches  of  the  scenery  and 
pet^le,  which  he  brought  home  with  Mm  to 
England  in  1804,  when  they  were  published,  with 
an  account  of  the  animals  of  southern  Africa, 
He  afterward  went  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
during  a  residence  of  six  ytars  cr^lected  a  large 

amoimt  of  similar  materia''     '    ~         ' 

which  was  published,  with  a 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  i 

DANIBLL,  Thomas,  Endisfa  landscane 
pamter  and  engraver:  b.  1749;  d.  London  1840. 
In  company  with  his  nephew,  William  Daniell 
(q.v.),  he  made  an  extraordinary  journey 
tiirough  India,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
sketches  and  illustrations  of  the  scenery,  which 
were  afterward  published  irith  the  title  'Orien- 
tal Scenery'  (1808).  He  was  originally  a  her- 
aldry painter,  and  became  Fellow  of  the  Royal, 
Astatic  and  Antiquarian  societies.  He  pub- 
lished also  'Views  in  Egypt'  ;  'Hindu  Excava- 
tions at  EUora' ;  'Picturesque  Voyage  to  China 
by  Way  of  India'  (1817). 

DANIELL,  WllUam,  Endish  painter  and 
engraver;  b.  1/69;  d.  1837.  He  set  out  at  the 
age  of  14,  in  company  with  his  uncle,  Thomas 
E^nlett  (q.v.),  upon  an  artistic  exploration  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  They  began  their 
journey  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  sketched  al- 
most everything  beautiful  or  interesting  in  the 
COtmtTy  between  that  point  and  Serinagur,  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Thw  were  occupied 
10  years  in  this  undertaking.  Of  their  immense 
number  of  sketches,  they  selected  and  ptiblishcd 
a  portion  in  a  great  work  entitled  'Oriental 
Scenery'  (1806).  William  also  mAlished  "A 
Picturesque  Voyage  to  India';    'Zoography'; 
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'Anitnftted^Natnie,'  «c^  and  from  1614  to  1825 
engaeed  in  makicg  sketches  for  'A  Voy- 


age 


d  Great  firitaio.' 


DANIELS,  Cora  Lina,  American  author: 
b,  Lowell,  Mass.,  17  March  1852;  married  Joseph 
H.  Daniels  1871.  She  has  written  much  for  the 
press  and  has  published  in  book  form:  'Sardia' 
(1892)  ;  'As  it  is  To  Be:  Psychical  Philosophy' 
0892-1900)  ;  'The  Nurse';  'Omar  Khaj-yam'; 
'The  Bronie  Buddha'  (1899);  'Encyclopedia 
of  Superstitions  of  the  World'  (1901).  Mrs. 
Daniels'  recent  work  has  been  trade  letters  to 
the  press  from  Europe  and  many  poems,  soon 
to  be  collected  into  a  volume. 

DANIBLS,  Fred  Horrli,  American  mechaa- 


Worceater  Polytechnic  Institute  and  made  a 
special  study  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
during  a  tour  in  Europe.  In  1873  he  became 
connected  with  Washburn,  Moen  and  Company 
and  was  at  one  time  general  superintendent 
He  remained  as  chief  engineer  when  this  firm 
was  merged  with  die  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Compwiy  in  1899  and  after  the  merger  with  the 
United  State*  Steel  Corporation  in  1901  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  board  of  engineers.  He 
owned  over  ISO  patents  relating  to  die  iron 
and  steel  industry,  especially  the  manufactnre 

DANIELS,  JoBephtis,  American  public  offi- 
cial :  b,  Washington,  N.  C,  18  May  1862.  He 
received  an  academic  education  at  the  Wilson 
Collegiate  Institute  and  at  the  age  of  18  became 
editor  of  the  Wilson  (N.  C)  Advance.  In  1885 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  but  did  not  practise. 
In  1887-93  he  was  State  printer  for  North 
Carolina,  and  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  from  1893  lo  189S.  In  1885  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  RaleiEh  (N.  C.)  Slate 
Chronicle,  which  journal  he  consoUdated  in 
1894  in  the  North  Carolinian,  with  a  weekly  edi- 
tion known  as  the  News  and  Observer,  of 
which  he  has  since  been  editor.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  both  State  and  na~ 
ttonaJL  and  in  1912  was  publicity  manager  for 
the  Wilson  forces.  He  served  as  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  after  1896. 
He  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President 
Wilson's  Cabinet  and  in  this  post  gready  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  enlisted  personnd 
of  the  navy,  established  courses  for  the.  instruc- 
tion of  the  men  in  various  trades,  and  banished 
aJcoholic  liquors  from  the  officers'  mess.  His 
advocacy  of  a  greater  navy  did  much  to  bring 
the  United  States  naval  forces  to  a  high  point 
of  etKciency  on  its  entrance  into  the  great  con- 
flict in  April  1917. 

DANIBLS,  Wnnam  Haven,  American 
author:  b.  Franklin,  Mass.,  18  May  1836.  After 
studies  at  Wesleyan  University  and  travel  in 
Europe,  in  1866  he  became  librarian  in  North- 
■western  University,  and  in  I868-69wa3  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  From 
1869  to  1876he  served  in  the  Methodist  ministry. 
He  published:  'That  Boy:  Who  Shall  Have 
Him'?  (1878);  'The  Temperance  Reform  and 
Its  Great  Reformers'  (1878);  'Moody,  His 
Words,  Work  and  Workers'  (1879) ;  Tlus- 
trated  History  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States*  (1880) :  'A  Short  History  of  Uie  People 
Called  Method{sts>  (1882). 


DANIBLS,  Wiothrop  More,  American 
pohtical  economist:  b.  Dayton,  Ohio,  30  Sept. 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  where  ne 
was  graduated  in  1888^  and  afterward  spent  one 
year  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Princeton  from 
1892  to  1911,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  utili^  commissioners  of  New  Jersey. 
In  1914  he  was  made  a  meodier  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comnnssion.  He  was  mean- 
while on  die  contxibating  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evimtng  Post.  He  has  published  'Revision  and 
Continuation  of  Alexander  Johnston's  History 
of  die  United  States'  (1897);  'Elements  of 
Fidilic  Finance^  (1899);  'Cominuatian  of 
Johnston's  Histoiy  of  American  Politics* 
(1902),  and  oontributions  to  periodicals. 

DANIELSON,  Conn  borough  in  Wind- 
ham County,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  and  the  Quinebaug  River, 
2S  miles  northeast  of  Norwich.  Cotton  manu- 
facturing is  the  principal  occupation  and  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants.    Pop.  2,934. 

DANISH  BAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 
See  East  Ihdia  Coupakies. 

DANISH  LANGUAGB.  The  Danish  Ian- 
guage  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian  group  of 
the  Germanic  languages.  This  group  comprises, 
in  modem  tiroes,  besides  the  language  alreat^ 
tnentioned,  the  Daiio- Norwegian,  the  Nor- 
wegian  Landsmaal,  the  Swedi^  the  IcelaniUc 
and  the  Faroish  languages. 

The  earliest  specimens,  still  preserved,  of  the 
primitive  Scandinavian  language  (Umordisk), 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
are  loan  words  in  Finnish  (and  Lappish),  sev^ 
eral  hundred  in  number,  mostly  denoting  uten- 
sils beloD^ng  to  a  fairly  advanced  stage  of  dvil- 
ization.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries  ■  them- 
selves the  earliest  specimens  of  Urnordisk  are 
the  inscriptions  in  the  early  Runic  characten, 
24  in  number,  developed  from  the  Ladn  ana 
Greek  alphabets  and  known  to  all  Germanic 
peoples.  There  are  over  100  of  these  earlv 
Runic  inscriptions.  Some  of  these  are  the  oltC- 
est  existing  traces  of  any  Germanic  tongue  and 
closer  than  any  other  to  what  is  siqiposed  to 
have  been  the  original  primitive  Germanic  lan- 

Kage.  From  these  early  specimens  that  have 
m  preserved  we  learn  then  that  the  Umordisk 
belongs  to  the  Germanic  (Teutonic)  group  of 
the  Indo-European  familv,  and  is  an  independ- 
ent and  individual  brandi,  most  nearly  related 
to  the  Gothic.  The  most  famous  old  Runic 
inscription  found  in  Denmark  is  the  inscription 
on  the  Golden  Horn,  found  in  1734  and  lost  in 
1802:  <Ek  hlewagasdr  holtinar  homa  tawido^ 
(I  Lagest  from  Holte  (Holt's  son)  the  horn 
made).  The  Norwegian  Professor  Sophns 
Bugge  and  the  Danish  Professor  Ludvig  Wim- 
mer  were  the  first  scholars  able  to  interpret 
these  Runic  inscriptions,  of  which  some,  how- 
ever, have  as  yet  not  been  interpreted.  During 
the  Viking  Age  (7SO-1000  a.b.)  the  language  of 
the  Scandinavian  nations,  as  evidenced  in  the 
Runic  inscriptions  in  the  later  peculiarly  Scan- 
dinavian, Runic  characters  (lo  in  number),  un- 
derwent a  veiy  decided  change.  The  Scandina- 
vian peculiarities  distin^ishing  the  language 
from  the  other  Germanic  idioms  now  appear 
fully  developed,  and  by  and  by  even  <halecttd 
differences  between  the  languages  of  the  sev^ 
eral  Scandinavian  nations  commence  to  assert 
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thentselves.  The  princ^^  changes  from  Umor- 
disk  are:  ^1)  dropping  unaccented  vowels, 
(2^  introducing  vowel  harmony  (i-and  u-  (nu- 
tation), (3)  assimilatian  of  consonants.  Toward 
the  close  of  this  period  the  dialectic  differences 
establish  two  groups :  NorwEgian-Icelandic 
(western  group)  and  Danish- Swedish  (eastern 
group).  In  the  eastern  group  there  are  fewer 
cases  of  u-umlaut,  not  as  many  assimilations, 
the  simplicity  of  verb  inflections  is  much  further 
advanced,  the  passive  eada  in  s,  while  in  the 
western  group  it  ends  in  sic  The  difiereitces, 
however,  are  still  unimportant,  and  the  Scandi' 
navians  themselves  consider  their  language  as 
one  (Danish  tongue.)  GeneraUy  spe^ng,  the 
western  group  has  preserved  the  more  primt' 
tive  (onns.  As  an  example  of  old  Danish  from 
this  period  nay  be  cited  the  inscription  on  one 
of  the  200  runestones  found  in  Denmark,  the 
smaller  Jellinge-stone :  "Gormr  konungr  gscrdi 
kumble  p  *  si  xft  pyrwi  konu  sina.  Damnarkar 
hot*  (King  Gorai  made  this  mound  [with  nme* 
stone],  after  his  wife,  Tyra  Danebod). 

Dsnish  in  the  Middle  Agca  (lOSO^lSOO),— 
It  is  only  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
(about  1000  A.a)  that  real  literature  is  made 
possible.  The  monks  brought  with  them  the  art 
of  writing,  and  literary  activity  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  especially  connected  with  the  churches 
and  monasteries.  The  Latin  alphabet  was  in- 
troduced,  but  sometimes,  especially  in  Iceland, 
diaracters  denoting  peculiar  Scandinavian 
sounds  were  added.  The  Norwegian- Icelandic 
literature  from  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  stands, 
both  as  to  extent,  age  and  value,  far  above  the 
Danish  and  Swedish,  and  the  language  of  the 
oldest  Norwegian- Icelandic  manuscript*  varies 
only  a  little  from  the  Runic  language  of  about 
lOOO  and  has  greater  linguistic  interest.  The 
earliest  preserved  Danish  manuscripts  date  f  n>m 
the  close  of  the  13th  century.  From  1050-1250 
Danish  language  is  known  only  from  rare  Runic 
inscriptions   and  from  Latin  manuscripts  with 


1  Scandinavian  idiom,  already 
cated  in  the  younger  Runic  inscnptions,  now  is 
strongly  apparent  Old  Dani^  (1050)  was  an 
old  Scuidinavian  dialect,  middle  Daniui  (1300) 
is  an  independent  language  which  has  diverged 
far  from  the  original  idiom  and  also  from  the 
western  Scandinavian  language,  and  now  is  on 
the  point  of  partii^  cctnpany  with  Swedish.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  (and  later)  Danish  was  spoken 
also  in  Sleswick  and  in  Scania,  Halland  and 
Blelringe  (now  belonging  to  Sweden.)  Tliere 
were  three  groups  of  popular  dialects,  those  of 
Scania,  Zealand  and  Jutland.  But  already  the 
earlier  manuscripts  show  a  tendency  toward  cre- 
ating a  uniform  Danish  literary  language,  and 
tlus  IS  eradually  develoinng  essentially  from  the 
Zealand  dialect.  In  this  period  some  of  the 
dhanges  to  be  noticed  are:  A  large  number  of 
Low  German  words  are  introduced,  especially 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  when  the  Han- 
static  League  controlled  the  commerce  of  Den- 
mark, and  also  the  political  influence  from  Ger- 
many was  very  considerable.  Most  of  these 
words  have  been  retained  and  are  later  con- 
sidered pure  Danish.  Many  German  deriva- 
tional endings  were  adopted  and  often  added 
to  native  words.  Of  German  prefixes  adopted 
were  be-,  for-,  und-i    The  declension  of  nouns. 


adjectives  and  pronouns  was  graat^  limplified. 
Instead  of  the  origina)  four  cases  <mly  twi\ 
nominative  and  genitive;  were  ordinarily  used 
(inproDounsalsotbeobjectivefonn).  Ilicctfig- 
inal  three  genders  (retained  in  most  dialects) 
*ere  reduced  to  two,  common  and  neuter,  in  the 
literary  language.  In  western  Jutland  only  one, 
the  common  gender,  was  used.  The  use  of  prep- 
ositions is  developed  more  and  more.  The 
order  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  to  show  the 
syntactical  cooneclion,  becomes  more  fixed.  Al- 
ready from  the  10th  century  the  monophongi- 
fication  of  original  diphthongs  was  observed 
in  the  eastern  group  of  Scandinavian  languages 
(Danish  and  Swedish),  Stein  became  sten, 
oaudr-dodr,  Ima-lcila.  The  language  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  other  band,  with  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  conntries  settled  fr<Mn  or  betongiiw  to 
Nonnqr,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Idaada,  GreenlancL 
the  islands  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  retained 
the  old  diphthongs  as  diphthongs.  About  1300 
the  Daoish  language  began  to  substitute  voiced 
stops  (mediv)  for  voiceless  stops  (tenues  or 
hard  consonants)  after  a  long  vowel  at  the  end 
of  a  word  or  a  syllable.    The  Swedish  retained 


ladhe,  S.  drapa— D.  dnewz.  About  1300 
also  the  glottal  catch,  so  peculiar  to  Danish 
pronunciatioa,  was  introduced.  The  earUcr  Da- 
nish ju  (retained  in  Swedish)  is  changed  into  y, 

Danish  (1500-1900).— With  the  15th  cen- 
tury a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  Danish 
language  takes  its  beginning^  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  printing  (1482)  many 
books  were  brought  into  circulatioiL  The  most 
important  work  of  the  Danish  Reformation  is 
Christian  Ill's  Bible,  translated  by  Christian 
Fedcrsen  and  others.  In  this  translation  the 
authors  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  consistent 
orthography  and  to  avoid  double  forms.  It  has 
had  great  influence  on  the  literary,  particularly 
the  cnurch,  laaguaKe  of  later  times.  Of  other 
works  marked  by  their  comparativEly  pure  Dan- 
ish may  be  noted  A.  S.  Vedel's  translation 
of  Saxo  (1575),  Klaus  Lyskander's  (1558-1623), 
'Danske  Kon^ers  SlcegteboR,'  a  Idnd  of  gene- 
alogy of  Danish  kings.  The  following  period 
down  to  Holberg  (1684-17S4)  produced  few 
works  written  in  good  Danish,  Best  known  are 
Thomas  Kingo's  hymns  and  the  works  of  the 
Norwegian  preacher  and  poet  Fetter  Dass.  Of 
the  greatest  linguistic  importance  is  Christian 
Vs  'Danish  Law>  (1683).  During  the  human- 
istic ascendency,  the  literature  was  strongly 
marked  by  Latin-German  influence.  Almost  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  period  wrote  in  Latin. 
Many  Latin  and  High  German  words  were 
adapted.  From  German  were  now  introduced 
the  prefixes  er-  and  ge-.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  century,  Germaa  was  ifae  ofiicial 
language  of  Sleswick  and  also  to  a  great  extent 
iu  Denmarie  projper.  Later  French  exerted  great 
influence,  especially  in  court  circles.    Even  the 

Seat  author  and  linguist  Holberg,  w4io  taught 
e  people  to  respect  their  mother  tongue,  shows 
forei^  influence.  About  1750  arises  a  move- 
ment gainst  foreign  influence,  Tlie  most  prom- 
inent representatives  of  this  movement  are  Eil- 
schow  (1747)  and  Sneedorf  and  lus  periodical 
"Den  Patriotiske  Tilskuer*  (1761-63).  From 
Sneedorf  and  his  school  the  modem  Danish 
prose  may  be  said  to  have  its  origin.  Before 
1800  only  Ewald  and  Baggescn  are  really  great 
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mutera  of  ^ose  style.  But  it  is  only  from 
litO,  bennnina  with  such  master*  as  H,  C.  An- 
dersen, Goldschinidt,  Kierkegaard  and  continu- 
ing with  ntmierous  writers  and  audiors  of  fic- 
tion, of  critics,  political  writers,  historians  that 
Danish  prose  has  develatred  to  the  degree  of 

Erfection  it  how  has.  Man^  writers  of  poetry 
ve  attained  the  same  efficieoc^  in  the  use  of 
the  Danish  lanfniage.  The  voc^nlary  has  been 
enridied  by  adoptitiB;  many  words  from  the 
early  Scaodtnavian  literature,  (roni  the  dialects 
and  from  the  tpeech  of  the  people.  The  gram- 
mar has  been  smiplified.  Uniform  orthography 
was  officially  est^lished  in  1889. 

BlblioETBphy. —  V.  Dahlemp,  'Det  danske 
Sprogs  Historic*  (1896)  ;  H.  Bertelsen,  'Danst 
Sprogh>stone>  (1906) ;  C  Uolbech,  <Dansk 
Ordbog>  (2d  ed.,  18S9) ;  Dahl  and  Hammer, 
<Dansk  OrdboK  for  Folket>  (1907-14);  V. 
Dahlerap,  'Danlk  Ordbog'  (in  preparation)  ;  O. 
Kalkar,  'Ordbog  til  det  leldre  danske  Sprog* 
(1881-1907);  H:  F.  Feilberg,  'Ordbog  over 
jjF^e  Almuesm&l>  (1886-1911)  ;  Falk  and  Torp, 
<Etym<dogisk  Ordbog  overdet norskeogdanske 
&)rog>  (1903-06;  the  same  in  German,  revised, 
1910)  ;  Falk  and  Torp,  'Dansk-Norskens  Syn- 
tax' {1900^  ;  J.  Brynildsen,  <  English- Dano -Nor- 
wegian Dictionary'  (1902-07)  ;  the  periodicals 
ConM  (189^1903)  wA  Datuke  Studitr  (190^) ; 
K.  Mikkelsen,  'Dansk  SproglKre'  (1894);  M. 
Kristensen,  'Nyxlansk*  (1906);  O.  Jesperscn, 
•Fonetik' ;  P.  Groth,  'Danish  Grammar' 
(1894)  ;  J.  C.  Poestion,  'Die  dinische  Sprachc> 

GiSLB   BOTHNE, 

Head    of    the    Department    of    Scandinavian 
Languages    and    Literature,    University    of 
Minnesota. 
DANISH  LITERATURE.    Danish  histoiy 

may  properly  be  divided  into  three  epochs :  The 

heathen  age,  from  the  earliest  times  to  1000; 

midde  age,  100O-15(X>;  modem  a^e.  1500  to  the 

(iresent  Ai>art  from  the  Runic  inscriptions,  no 
iterature  ori^nating  in  the  first  period  has  been 
preserved.  Great  Danish  scholars  as  Rask,  one 
of  the  founders  of  comparative  philology, 
Thomsen,  Steenstrup,  Worsaae,  Sophus  Muller, 
Olrik  and  others  have  shown  that  great  epics  had 
their  origin  among  the  Danes  from  the  time  of 
the  migrations  to  the  close  of  this  period,  the 
golden  age  of  Danish  heroic  poetry.  We  6n<l 
traces  of  them  in  Saxo,  in  ihc  Norwegian-Ice- 
landic sagas,  in  English  sources.  Is  me  Mid- 
die  Ages  a  written  Uterature  first  arises  by 
reason  of  the  practical  needs  of  the  Catholic 
church,  especially  after  the  establishment  of  the 
arduepiscopat  seat  at  Lund  (1104).    The  lan- 

Kige  used  is  Latin.  The  first  book  written  in 
nmark  was  a  brief  history  in  Latin  of  Saint 
Canute.  The  author  was  the  English  monk 
^noth  who  was  a  preacher  in  Odensc  shortly 
after  1100.  Many  Danes  had  studied  in  Paris 
and  other  places  and  were  well  versed  in  the 
scholastic  learning  of  the  times.  Of  these,  An- 
ders Suneson,  Archbishop  at  Lund  (1201-1223), 
who  had  been  a  professor  in  Paris,  wrote  in 
Latin  hexameters  'Hexaemeron,'  describing 
the  creaticHi  of  the  world  in  six  dars  and  also 
containing  scholastic  comments  on  ooctrines  of 
ibe  church.  In  the  age  of  the  Valderoars  (IISO- 
1250)  Denmark  reached  her  highest  point  of 
power  and  culture.  The  great  Ahsalon  is  the 
central  figure.  At  his  instigation  the  history  of 
Dcmnaik  was  written,  a  very  brief  'Historia  re- 


gum  Danix'  Inp  Sven  Aageson  and  '(icsta  Da- 
nonim'  (in  16  books)  t^  Saxo,  In  spite  of 
their  Latin  fcHm  they  reflect  the  national  aspirv 
tions  of  Absalon  and  the  great  Valdemara. 
Saxo  completed  his  famous  work  shortly  after 
1200.  It  IS  the  greatest  intellectual  effort  and 
the  most  important  woric  of  medieval  Den- 
mark. The  oldest  books  written  in  Danish  are 
the  Provincial  Laws.  The  Scanian  Law  is 
from  Valdemar  the  Great  (n57-B2).  One  of 
the  manuscripts  is  the  only  Runic  manuscript  in 
existence.  Ine  Zealand  Law  is  from  the  same 
time;  the  Jutland  Law,  the  most  important  and 
interesting,  was  principally  written  W  Bishop 
Gunner  and  promulgated  In  1241  by  Valdemaf 
the  Victorious.  In  Danish  are  also  medical 
works  written  by  Henrik  Harpestreng  (d. 
1244).  In  the  15th  century  appeared  Peder 
Laale's  Proverbs  in  Latin  and  Danish.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  Dan- 
ish Rhyme  Chronicle,  the  first  Danish  bo<dE 
printed  (1495).  The  kings  are  introduced  in 
chronological  order,  and  each  relates  his  own 
story,  which  includes  even  bis  death  and  burial. 
But  more  important  than  the  written  literature 
is  (he  Danish  ballad.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
popular  ballad  flourished  in  all  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  especially  in  Denmark  from 
the  grand  age  of  the  Valdemars.  Denmark 
alone  has  over  500  original  ballads,  while  the 
variants  number  several  thousand.     The  first 

frinted  collection  (of  I(KI  ballads)  appeared  in 
591  and  was  edited  by  A.  S.  Vedei.  Before 
his  time  ladies  of  the  nobiliW  had  copied  many 
of  them.  But  they  continued  to  enjoy  a  vigor- 
ous life  on  the  lips  of  the  people  until  they 
finally  were  collected  in  the  19th  century.  The 
main  critical  edition  is  by  Svend  Grundtvig 
(5  vols.);  this  edition  was  continued  by  Axd 
Olrik  (d.  1917)  who  published  three  addition^ 
volumes  and  also  a  selection  of  ballads  with  an 
excellent  introduction.  The  popular  ballad  ori^ 
inated  amon^  the  nobility  or  higher  classes  in 
connection  with  the  dance,  introduced  into  die 
Scandinavian  countries  in  the  12th  century. 

In  the  ballads  may  be  traced  many  relics  of 
old,  mythological  beliefs  and  there  may  be 
found  many  themes  of  former  ages,  so  they,  in 
a  manner,  preserve  the  connection  between  the 
spiritual  life  of  past  ages  and  the  national 
renaissance  of  times  that  foHow.  But  they  also 
paint  pictures  of  the  life  of  chivalry,  of  the 
doings  of  the  common  people,  of  moral  aspect! 
and  customs.  In  vigorous  descriptions  they 
show  us  life  when  not  "the  monk'  but  'the 
knight*  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  They 
supply  the  lack  of  a  more  complete  national 
history  and  poetic  activity.  There  are  son^ 
of  magic  and  miracle,  ballads  relating  to  his- 
torical persons  and  numerous  ballads  of 
chivalry. 

Modem  Dentnark. — The  revolutkin  !n  die 
mode  and  view  of  life  which  characterizes  the 
transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Modem 

?eriod  has  been  treated  fully  by  the  Danish 
'rofessor  Troels-Lund  in  his  great  wor)^ 
'Dagligt  Liv  Norden.>  In  Denmark  the  reli- 
gious life  was  mostly  affected.  The  time  of  the 
Reformation  signifies  principally  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  church  and  to  the  scholastic  way 
of  thinking.  The  religious  liberation  spread 
raiHdl)|  from  (^rmany  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  while  the  effects  of  the  renaissance 
came  later.    The  literature  of  the  Refarmaticia 
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period  (\6th  oentury)  shows  very  little  orig- 
uality,  W  has  its  great  national  significance 
t)y  bang  written  in  the  mother  tongue,  the 
principal  condition   for  having  an  independe 


After  the  struggle  about  the  new 
creed,  it  looked  as  if  a  really  liberal  view 
would  win  in  all  lines.  New  science  arose,  the 
educational  system  was  improved,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen  (founded  1479)  was  re- 
established in  1537,  much  work  was  done  to 
have  the  history  of  Denmark  written,  the 
higher  classes,  including  the  court  and  the 
nobility,  took  much  interest  in  art  and  science. 
'But  soon  all  interest  centred  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "pure*  Lutheran  doctrine,  theoli^ 
itself  became  learned  and  made  use,  as  the 
other. sciences,  of  the  Latin  langu^e;  censor- 
ship was  established  and  checked  alf  free  liter- 
arjr  development.  It  became  Holbeig's  great 
mission  to  raise  the  people  by  making  them 
acquainted  with  the  progress  made  by  the  lead- 
ing countries  of   Europe. 

In  the  age  of  Reformation  proper,  KristieTn 
Pedersen  TH«0-1S54),  called  "the  father  of 
Danish  literature,"  was  one  of  the  leaders. 
His  use  of  the  Zealand  dialect  became  the 
foundation  of  the  literary  language  of  the 
cotmtry.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  was  published  in  1529,  and  the  translation 
of  Christian  Hi's  Bible  (1550)  is  in  the  main 
his  work.  He  also  published  a  free  adaptation 
of  a  book  by  Luther  on  how  children  should 
be  kept  in  school.  Hans  Tausen  (1494-1561) 
by  his  eloquence  and  with  hij  pea  contributed 
most  to  the  reformation  in  Denmark.  Peder 
Palladius  (1503-60),  Zealand's  first  evangeli- 
cal bishop  (superintendent),  edited  a  number  of 
books  in  Danish  and  Latin  to  advance  the 
cause  of  general  education  and  morality.  His 
most  important  work  is  hts  'Vistatsbog,'  a 
collection  of  addresses  delivered  on  his  pro- 
fessional visits  throu^  his  bishopric.  It  gives 
a  vivid  picture  both  of  the  able  and  imperious 
bishop  himself  and  of  the  times.  Povel  Hel- 
gcsen  was  the  first  to  oiipose  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgenccs,  even  anticipating  Luther  himself, 
but  later  altadced  the  Lutherans  for  going  too 
far  in  their  attack  on  the  Roman  church. 
They  called  him  Povel  "Turncoat*  His  po- 
lemical writings  show  the  excellent  style  of  this 
great  humanist.  His  <Skiby  Chronicles'  is  the 
only  historical  work  of  importance  from  that 
time.  Hymn  writers  were  Hans  Krislensen 
Sthen  and  Hans  Thomesen,  who  published 
(1569)  the  first  authorized  hymn-boolc,  which 
contained  the  best  of  the  earlier  hymns  and 
very  good  contributions  by  himself. 

The  Period  of  Lwniing  (1560-1700).— 
The  majority  of  the  writers  of  this  period  had 
no  longer  any  use  for  the  people  and  the  ver- 
nacular. They  returned  to  'the  langua^  of  the 
gods,'  Latin,  and  subtle  theological  discourses 
and  treatises  now  succeeded  the  religious  re- 
vival of  the  people.  Melanchton's  dtsdple, 
Niels  Hemmingsen  (151^1600),  is  the  greatest 
theologian  of  the  time.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  highly  valued  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  a  great  dogmatic  work  and  also 
text  bo<rf(s  for  the  use  of  pastors.  His  fame 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  he  re- 
ceived the  cognomen  "The  Teacher  of  Den- 
mark.' With  his  'De  lege  natura'  he  became 
^e  forerunner  of  the  founders  of  'natural 
bw,"    Grotius    and    Pufendorf.     Because    his 


views  differed  from  the  ettabUsbcd  orthodoxy 
be  was  discharged  from  the  university.  Jeqicr 
firocfamand  (1585-1682),  Bishop  of  Zealand, 
was  the  most  learned  theologian  of  Denmark 
in  the  17tb  century  and  the  orthodox  leader 
who  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  his  epoch. 
On  his  'Universe  Theologix  Schana^  is  based 
bis  reputation  in  the  wh^e  Lutheran  church, 
while  his  Danish  'Postil,'  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages,  has  been  popular  down  to  our 
dayK.  It  was  a  time  characterized  by  trials  of 
witcheS;  bigotry  and  snperstitioB,  and  both 
theologians  and  scientists  showed  the  prejudices 
of  the  times.  A  number  of  men  with  much 
book  learning  brought  together  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial in  vanou;  sciences  without  much  critical 
elaboration.  Within  the  field  of  empirical  sd- 
ences,  especially  medidne  and  astronomy,  Den- 
mark had  at  this  time  several  men  of  world 
renown.  Type  Btahe  <1546-1601),  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families,  was  an 
astronomer.  Kaspar  Bartholin  and  his  son 
Thomas  (161&-8I})  were  great  anatomUts. 
Ole  Borch,  also  a  polyhistor,  excelled  ia  chem- 
btry  and  Latin.  Simon  Paulli,  also  much  in- 
terested in  botany,  established  ( 1644)  the 
Dorous  Anatomica  in  Copenhagen.  Most  fa- 
mous, perhaps,  was  Niels  Steensen  (Nicolaus 
Stetio,  163S-S6),  who  made  ^at  discoveries 
in  anatomy  and  founded  the  science  of  geolora'. 
Ole  Romer,  the  astronomer,  gained  for  himsdf 
great  celebrity  by  his  sdeniific  discoveries. 
His  calculation  of  the  velod^  of  light  (167S) 
marked  a  new  area  in  sdentific  research.  Of 
interest  is  the  fact  that  men  and  women  of  the 
old  Danish  nobility  distinguished  themselves  in 
sdence  and  literature.  Holger  Rosenkrans  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  theologians  of  the 
time.  Noble  ladies  made  collections  of  pcMiular 
ballads,  many  of  them  were  learned  and  de- 
voted to  studies.  Noblemen  were  liberal  pa- 
trons of  the  arts  and  sdences.  Arild  Huitfeldr 
Eublisbed  in  ten  volumes  a  chronide  of  the 
tanish  kingdom.  Under  the  influence  of  Ger- 
man-Dutch renaissance  and  also,  after  abso- 
lutism was  established  (1660),  of  Frendi 
dassidsm,  what  was  of  Danish  native  origin 
was  more  or  less  despised.  But  there  also 
flowed  through  the  period  a  national  and  to 
some  extent  a  popular  current,  which  was  not 
very  strong  but  is  of  great  interest  as  a  con- 
ttnnatiou  of  th^  great  ^pnlar  movement  cre- 
ated Inr  the  Reformation.  Anders  S.  Vedel 
(1542-1616)  published  his  excellent  translation 
of  'Saxo'  in  1575  and  his  selection  of  Danish 
ballads  in  1591.  Of  Norwegian  writers  who 
after  the  Reformation  and  until  1814  belong  to 
Danish  literature,  Peder  Oausson  Friis  trans- 
lated 'Snorre'  and  wrote  his  'Description  of 
Norway,'  both  works  printed  after  his  death. 
Anders  Arreboe  (1587-1637)  translated  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  wrote  'Hexaemeron,* 
partly  in  hexameters  and  partly  in  alexandrines, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  w)wn  by  Opitz  in 
his  *Prosodia  Germania.'  The  poem  is  a  free 
imitation  of  the  Frendi  poem  W  Bartas.  bat 
many  parts  are  original.  Peder  Syv  published 
the  first  grammar  in  Danish  (1685)  ;  Erik 
Pontoppidui  also  wrote  a  Danish  grammar  in 
Latin.  Ole  Worm,  with  his  'Monumenta 
Danica*  (1643),  is  die  founder  of  Dani^ 
mnolo^aiid  archseology,  and  awakened  an  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  the  early  Scandinavian 
(Norwegian-Icdandic)  litentnre.  UathlasUoth 
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dictionaiy.  The  most  hnportant  Danish  prose 
works  oi  the  period  are,  Deudes  Christian  Vs 
'Danish  Law,'  Birf^tte  Thott's  translation  of 
'Seneca'  and  Leonore  Christine's  'Jammers- 
ininde,'  in  which  ibis  daughter  of  Christian  IV 
in  simple  and  touching  languoKC  describes  her 
long  suSerii)^  in  prison.  Anders  Bording 
( 1619-77 )  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
poet  and  possessed  great  sldl)  in  versification. 
The  Norwegian  Fetter  Dass  (1647-1706),  for 
many  years  pastor  in  Nordland  in  the  north  of 
Norway,  wrote  in  lively  anapests  with  toaeful 
rhyme  his  'Nordlands  Trompet*  in  glorification 
of  the  scenery  and  life  of  his  beloved  native 
region.  He  turned  the  catechism  and  Bible 
into  verse  adapted  to  singing,  in  plain  and 
simple  language.  He  gaiueo  an  immense  popu- 
larity. Bishop  Thomas  Kii^o  (1634-1703)  is 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  period  and  one  of  the 
greatest  psaTmists.  Uany  of  his  hymns  still 
remain  unsurpassed.  In  this  field  he  showed 
that  'the  spint  of  the  Daqes  can  rise  as  hi^ 
toward  heaven  as  that  of  other  nations." 

The  Norwegian  Ludvig  Holberg  <168+- 
1754)  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  figure  of 
the  next  period.  After  years  of  study  and 
travel,  he  became  a  professor  at  the  Uiiiversity 
of  Copenhagen.  He  was  strongly  influenced  Iqr 
English  anif  French  ideas  (especially  by  Locke 
and  Bayle),  but  also  national  and  independent 
in  his  conception  and  application  of  what  he 
had  learned.  He  was  well  equipped  for  the 
mission  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  He  attacks  the 
worthless  traditions  of  the  past  and  exposes  to 
the  light  -the  dark  sides  of  his  times,  but  he  also 
builds  up  by  creating  a  rich  and  many-sided 
literature  in  his  country  in  alt  the  helds  within 
reach  of  bis  far-seeing  and  dear  intelligence. 
His  literary  production  is  enormous  and  em- 
braces history,  philosophy,  poems,  satires  and 
comedies.  In  more  than  SOO  Danish  'Epistles' 
he  discusses  all  burning  questions.  His  lively 
prose  created  a  rich  literary  language  out  of 
the  hitherto  uncultivated  Danish  tongue.  This 
was  also  his  aim  of  which  he  was  fully  con- 
scious. He  wrote  in  order  •to  polish  the  lan- 
guage.* But  he  had  also  an  ettiical  object  in 
view.  He  wanted  to  inculcate  his  own  tolerant 
views,  hi^  own  healthy  common  sense.  He 
became  in  truth  the  intellectual  father  of  pos- 
terity. Holberg  incorporated  Denmark  and 
Norway  with  contemporary  Europe  and  left  to 
the  *twin  nations,'  as  an  imperishable  inherit- 
ance, a  modem  literature,  a  modern  stage,  and 
a  modem  prose.  In  the  age  of  Holberg  lived 
H.  A.  Brorson  who  wrote  his  fervent  and 
deeply  touching  hymns.  Pontoppidan  (the 
youn^r)  published  religious  works  and  a  de- 
scription of  Denmark.  The  poems  of  Am- 
brosius  Stub  show  that  love  of  nature  still  lived 
in  Danish  hearts.  H.  Gram  started  the  critiral 
study  of  history.  J.  Langebek  edited  a  series 
of  historical  sources.  'Tbe  Academy  of 
Sciences*  and  "The  Society  for  the  Study  of 
the  Fatherland's  Language  and  History*  were 
established.  One  great  pniloloj^t,  Jens  Hoy»- 
gaard,  lived  at  this  time,  but  was  only  appreci- 
ated a  long  time  afterward. 

The  hitter  half  of  the  century  (1750-1800) 
is  called  the  *Age  of  Enlightenment,"  char- 
acterized by  the  crossing  oi  many  new  ideas 
and  influences.     English  influence  was  shown 


when  the  Norwegian  TuHin  wrote  his  mudi 
admired  'Maidagen'  in  imitation  of  lliomson's 
'Seasons.'  Another  Norwegian  Nordahl 
Brun's  tragedy  'Zarine*  was  fashioned  after 
tbe  French  model,  and  the  French  was  in  the 
main  the  ruling  influence,  until  a  third  Nor- 
wegian published  his  immortal  travesty  <Love 
without  Stockings,'  which  drowned  it  and  all 
that  class  of  plays  in  laughter.  The  principal 
author  of  the  period,  the  Danish  geruus 
Johannes  Ewald  (1743-1781)  owed  much  to 
German  impulses,  but  broke  with  the  old  forms 
and  in  an  epoch-maldng  manner  showed  the 
way  back  to  the  early  and  heroic  age  of  the 
Scandinavians. 

Interesting  on  account  of  his  wit  and  ele- 

fint  language  is  the  'poet  of  the  ^aces"  Jens 
aggesen  who  belongs  to  the  transition  period 
between  the  old  and  the  new  of  the  19ih  cen- 
tury, P,  A,  Heiberg's  comedies  are  also  to  be 
mentioned.  In  this  period  were  published  a 
number  of  periodicals.  The  most  important  are 
Sneedorf's  'Den  patriotiske  Tilskuer,'  Rahbek 
and  Pram's  'Minerva'  and  Rabbeck's  'Den-dan- 
riie  Tilskuer*  The  thing  of  importance  was  to 
teach,  to  moralize,  to  popularize.  This  is  also, 
in  the  religious  field,  the  idea  of  the  so-called 
Rationalism  whose  r^resentative  was  Bastholm, 
while  Bishop  Balle  is  the  orthodox  leader.  The 
npical  and  influential  writer  in  this  3£e  of 
■wilightenment*  is,  without  comparison,  K.  L. 
Rahbek  (I76O-1830),  influenced  by  the  ideas  of 
the  French  revolution.  This  influence  appears 
even  stronger  in  P.  A.  Heiberg  and  Malte  Brun 
who  ventured  to  discuss  also  political  questions 
and  are  sent  into  exile.  With  the  19th  centuiy 
came  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  literature.  The 
romantic  movement  introduces  the  golden  age  of 
Danish  literature.  The  first  and  most  promi- 
nent name  we  meet  is  that  of  Adam  Oehlen- 
schlager  (1779-1850),  who  almost  at  once  was 
able  to  shape  the  new  ideas  to  the  national 
needs  and  created  a  peculiar  Danish  romanti- 
cism. He  produced  one  work  after  another 
which  crushed  all  opposition  of  the  old  sdiool 
and  established  his  fame  on  a  firm  basis.  After 
his  epoch-making  'Digte'  (1803)  he  ctianted 
the  praise  of  the  genius  in  lus  'Aladdin' 
(1805)  and  in  1S07  he  pubKshed  his  first  great 
tragedy  <Hakon  Jarl*;  Gmndtvig  (1783-1872). 
the  greatest  national  leader  in  Denmark,  was 
prominent  as  a  vigorous  writer  and  "skald,*  a' 
scholar,  a  preacher,  a  leader  in  church  and 
education.  Men  of  great  talent,  but  less  na- 
tional and  more  influenced  by  German  romanti- 
cism were  Schack  Stafleldt,  Ingemann  and 
Hauch.  In  the  twenties,  J.  L.  Heiberg  (1791- 
1860)  made  an  attack  on  the  formlessness  of 
the  romantidsis  and  cbam^oned  the  beautiful 
artistic  form.  In  this  he  was  supported  by 
Henrik  Hertz  (1798-1870).  Through  both  his 
literary  and  critical  writings  Heiberg  exerted 
the  greatest  influence.  The  most  prominent 
writers  close  to  Heiberg  were  Hertz  who 
handles  a  great  variety  ol  subjects  with  mas- 
terly skill,  and  his  mother,  Thomasine  Gyllem- 
bourg,  who  writes  about  the  higher  circles  in 
the   capital   with   fine   taste   and   keen   psycho- 


readied  higher  than  any  before  him.  The  only 
Danish  writer  known  throughout  tbe  world, 
H.  C.  Andersen,  and  F,  Pal udan-M filler,  one 
of  the  best  by  his  depth  of  tbonglit  and  fine 
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lorm,  were  siso  ori|pnall^  of  Heibers's  school 
More  mdependent  positions  have  Steen  St. 
Blicher  who  in  pathetic  and  humorous  tales 
^ve  a  Duuterly  descriptioD  of  Ac  Jutland 
villagers,  Poul  M.  M^Ier,  a  professor  of  phi- 
tosophy,  whose  cocnparatively  few  poems  are 
marked  by  an  original  and  choice  st^Ie,  while 
a  fresh  humor  ts  shown  particularly  in  his  un- 
finished ttory  <En  Students  Eventyr,*  and 
Emil  Aarestrap  whose  glowing'  poems  show  a 
marked  individuality,  la  the  forties  much  of 
the  literature  has  a  political  ernind.  The 
poems  of  Ploug  advocate  the  dose  union  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  sinf;  the  praises  of  the 
Constitution  (1849)  and  the  heroes  and  deeds 
of  the  First  Sleswick  war.  Goldschmidt  makes 
in  his  weekly  'Corsaren'  scathing  attacks  on 
absolutism.  The  most  popular  writer  of  this 
time  was  J.  C  Hostmp  ^1818-92)  whose 
comedies  are  superior  to  Heibeiig's  in  humor 
and  knowledge  of  real  life.  Between  1850-^ 
a  number  of  talents,  thou^  no  great  gcniiu, 
appears.  Kaalund  and  Richardt  gain  modi 
new  popularity  by  their  lyrics.  Bergsoe,  H,  F. 
Ewald  and  Carit  Etiar  as  writers  of  stories. 
With  the  famous  lectures  of  Georg  Brandcs 
(1871)  a  new  period  begins,  that  of  Realism. 
While  the  old  writers  stHl  continue  in  the  dd 
ways  and  some  of  the  younger  also  associate 
themselves  with  them,  tHe  most  prominent  fol- 
low the  lead  of  Brandes.  The  literature  is 
filled  with  modern  ideas  and  the  style  is  new. 
In  fiery  poems  Drachmann  presents  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  the  times,  Schandorph 
introduces  without  any  romantic  embellisbraent 
his  characters  from  country  and  dty.  J.  P. 
Jacobs  en  from  bis  view  of  life  based  on 
modem  science  paints  bis  colorful  pictures  of 
thepast  and  the  present.  As  others  of  the  same 
school  may  be  mentioned  Gjdlerup  and  Ponto- 

fiddao  who  shared  the  Nobel  literary  prize  of 
917,  H.  Bang.  G.  Wied,  Karl  Larscn.  In  the 
eighties  the  French  Beaudelaire  and  symbolists 
exerted  great  influence  on  lyric  poets  ^o  then 
became  known,  S,  Michaclis,  S.  dausson,  J. 
Jorgensen,  Stuckenberg  and  later  H.  Rode. 
Later  this  influence  disappeared  as  in  the  poets 
V.  Rordam,  L.  C.  Nielsen,  J.  AakJKr.  Am<»)g 
authors  who  have  written  stories  of  real  life 
'  fields  may  be  mentioned  J.  Knudsen, 


Skjoldborg  and  especially  j.  V.  Jensen  who  is 

characterized  bv  origi   "  ' ' — '" 

and  mastery  oi  style. 


ally  J. 
inahty. 


great  mugination 


In  the  19th  centuiy  Denmark  produced  a 
number  of  scholars  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
greatest  thinker  this  coimtry  has  is  Soren  A. 
Kierkegaard   (1813-55)   whose  theological  and 

Shilosophical  writings  have  exerted  great  in- 
uence.  As  noted  writers  on  philosophical 
subjects  may,  in  addition,  be  mentioned:  Sit>- 
bem,  R.  Nielsen,  Brodmer,  Hfiffding.  Kromann. 
Great  historians  are  Allen,  C.  Paludan-Uuller, 
Holm,  A,  D.  Jorgensen,  Erslev,  Stcenstrup, 
Troels-Lund.  In  philolop  are  such  names  as 
Rask,  Westcrgaard,  Madvig,  Vemer,  V.  Thomp- 
sen,  Wimmer,  Nyrop.  Famous  scientists  are 
Oersted.  Schouw,  Warming,  Forchhammer, 
Schiodle,  Steenstrup,  J.  Thomsen,  Zeuthen, 
J.  Petersen,  Finsen. 

Bibliography.— Petersen,  N.  M.,  'Bidragttl 
den  danske  Literalurs  Historic'  (5  vols.,  18/2, 
2d  ed.)  ;  Hansen,  P.,  'Illustreret  dansk  Litera- 
tur  historic  (3d  ed.  by  Carl  Petersen  now 
nearing     completion) ;     Erslew,     'Almindeligt 


Fortfatter-lexicott>  <18U-53;  Sttpplement  1858- 
68) ;  Bricka,  'Dansk  biographiik  Lekmkon* 
(19  vols.)  :  shorter  works  by  MuHer,  'Winkd- 
Honi'  (translated  by  R.  B.  Anderson  1884); 
Levin  and  Qausen,  Ronning,  Karl  Mortensen; 
Rosenberg:  Nordboernes  Aandsliv  (1885); 
valuable  works  on  different  authors  and  periods 
by  J.  Paludan,  Gcote  Brandes,  F.  Ronning, 
K.  Arentien  V.  VedeC  V.  Andersen,  Brix. 

Gisli  Bothne, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Scattdmavian  Lam- 

guaget     and     Literature,     Univertity     of 

Minnesota. 

DANISH  SOUND  Dt^BS,  maritime  taxes 
prior  to  1857  imposed  by  Denmark  on  all  vessds 

S.ssing  th  rough  the  sounds  connecting  the 
orth  and  the  Baltic  seas,  based  accordmg  to 
Danish  interpretation,  *upon  immemorial  pre- 
scription, sanctioned  by  a  long  succession  of 
treaties  with  forei^  powers.*  Contending  that 
navigation  of  straits  connecting  open  seas  was 


free  to  all,  the  United  States  i 


S  had  ot>- 


Sies  shall,  when  they  pass  the  Sound  c 
elts,  pay  higher  or  other  duties  dian  those 
which  are  or  may  be  paid  by  the  most  favored 
nation.*  In  1855  prior  to  the  renewal  o£  the 
treaty  for  the  fourth  time  the  United  States 


connecting  two  seas,  but  was  willing  1 
tribute  its  share  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
'lights,  buoys  and  inlot  establishments,*  These 
aids  to  navigation  were  adjudged  at  $393,011  by 
the  treaty  of  1857  with  Denmark, 

DANISH  WS8T  INDIES.  See  Vibgin 
Islands. 

DANITES,  dinltt,  a  former  secret  society 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  for  militant  action 
against  its  enemies.  It  was  organized  by  JoseiJi 
^ith  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  30  March  1836,  by  a 
■covenant'  to  avei^e  any  further  expulsion  of 
the  Missouri  Mormons  by  mobs;  on  the  basis  of 
a  'revelation*  of  6  Aug.  1&33,  justifying  any 
Mormon  in  'rewarding  thine  enemy  according 
to  his  works.*  The  first  name  chosen  was 
Daughters  of  Zion,  from  Micah  iv,  13;  this  not 
seeming  grajphic,  it  was  changed  to  Destroying 
Angels,  or  Flying  Angels,  the  former  used  for 
many  years;  then  the  Big  Fan  (Jcr.  xv,  7  or 
Luke  iii,  17) ;  then  Brothers  of  (Gideon;  finally 
Sons  of  Dai^  turned  by  outsiders  into  Danitcs, 
frc^  Gen,  xlix,  17.  A  constitution  was  adopted, 
mving  the  executive  power  to  the  president  of 
me  Church  and  his  counselors,  and  the  l^isla- 
tive  power  to  the  same;  with  the  generals  and 
colonels  of  the  society;  this  legislature  to  have 
power  to  'administer  punishments  to  the  guilty 
in  accordance  with  the  offense.'  The  oath  taken 
by  the  members  was  to  obey  the  Pro^rfiet  and 
First  Presidency  *in  all  things,  the  same  as  the 
si^reme  God* ;  to  'stand  by  my  brethren,*  and 
'uphold  the  presidency,  right  or  wron^;  and 
invoking  terrible  ^punishments  for  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  society.  The  Mormons  have  usu- 
ally denied  that  the  sodety  existed,  or  if  so 
that  it  was  countenanced  by  the  Church;  aod 
Smith's  Nauvoo  council  denied  its  existence 
there.  Brigham  Young,  however,  boasted  of  its 
existence  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Its  actions,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case;  can  .only  be  inferred. 
It  is  usually  credited  with  all  tike  deeds  of  blood 
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DANHBCKUt  —  DANTAN 


changed  against  the  Monnoni,  including  the 
Uountain  Meadows  massacre  (q.v.).  The  name 
was  attached  by  the  Douglas  Democrats  to  the 
administration  (Buchanan)  Democrats  in  the 
Lincoln- Douglas  Mnatorial  Illinois  camwkign  of 
1858^  as  an  bsinnation  that  thn'  were  Buchan- 
an's to(di  in  upholding  the  Utah  Rebellion. 
Consult  Ferris,  'Utah  and  the  Mormons'  (New 
York  l&M). 


Stuttgart,  IS  Oct.  1758;  d.  Stuttgart,  8  Dec.  1841. 
At  the  Karlsschule  he  devoted  himself  so  suc- 
cessfally  to  sculpture  that  a  statue  of  Hilo  of 
Crotons^,  executed  in  his  17th  year,  eicited  great 
admiration.  On  leaving  he  was  appointed  court 
sculptor,  and  three  years  after  visited  Paris 
and  Rome.  In  the  latter  city  he  executed  a 
Ceres  and  Bacchus,  which  procured  him  admis- 
sion into  the  academies  of  Bologna  and  Milan. 
In  1790  he  returned  to  Wurtemberg,  and  be- 
came professor  of  the  fine  arts  at  StuttpirL 
From  this  period  he  continued  his  professional 
labors  with  most  brilliant  success,  and  was 
patronized  by  the  most  distinguished  personages 
m  Germany.  His  acknowledged  masterpiece  is 
a  statue  of  Christ,  which  occupied  him  during 
eight  years,  and  the  prototype  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  snggested  to  him  in  a  dream.  His 
'Ariadne  seated  on  the  Panther'  is  a  splendid 
work;  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics  is 
superior  as  a  work  of  art  to  his  'Christ.'  As  a 
sculptor  he  occupies  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  having  blended 
in  the  happiest  manner  the  spirited  conception 
of  the  fortner  with  the  latter's  great  anatomical 
skill,  careful  execution,  and  nice  appreciation  of 
nature.  His  abili^  to  delineate  character  has 
made  his  busts  lamous.  Among  these  are 
'Schiller*  at  Weimar,  and  kings  Frederick  and 
William  at  Wiirtemberg.  Consult  Radcliffe, 
'Schools  and  Masters  ofSculpture'  (1894). 

DANNEMORA,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Ginton 
County;  on  the  Chaleauga^  Railroad;  12  miks 
west  of  Plattsburg.  Here  is  located  one  of  the 
State  prisons  called  Clinton  State  Prison.  The 
iron  ore  found  in  the  vicint^  is  of  an  excellent 
quality.    Fop.  1,146.     . 

DANNEUORA,  dan-ne-moo'ra,  Sweden^ 
a  straggling  village  and  mining  held.  12,250 
square  metres  in  extent,  on  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  24  miles  northeast  of  Upsala,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Upsala.  It  is  celebrated  tor  its  iron 
mines,  the  second  richest  in  Sweden,  which  have 
been  worked  uninterruptedly  for  upward  of 
three  centuries,  and  produce  the  finest  iron  in 
the  world.  The  mine  has  been  sunk  more  than 
100  fathrans,  and  as  part  of  the  workings  runs 
under  the  lake,  great  trouble  is  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  out  the  water.  The  ore 
consists  of  86  to  90  per  cent  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  7  to  12  per  cent  siUca,  and  traces  of  man- 
ganese, lime,  magnesia  and  alumina,  the  earthy 
matters  being  in  the  proportion  to  form  a 
fusible  slag  without  further  addition.  It  is 
almost  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and 
as  the  charcoal  fuel  employed  in  smelting  is 
also  free  from  these  impurities,  the  Dannemoip 
iron  enjoys  the  hi^est  reputation,  and  is  in 
great  demand  for  conversion  into  steel. 

DANNRBUTHER,  dan'rw-ler,  Bdward, 
English  pianist  and  conductor:  b.  Strassbnrg, 
(^rmany,  4  Nov.  1844;  d.  12  Feb.  1{>05,    He  was 


educated  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  stutUed  music  at 
Leipzig  under  Moschelcs,  and  in  1863  went  to 
London  and  lectured  on  Wagner,  Bach,  Beetho- 
v«t  and  Ghojun.  He  conducted  the  first  VJaa- 
ner  concerts  in  London  1873-74,  and  has  pub- 
lished 'Musical  Ornamentation' ;  'Richard 
Wa^er:  His  Tendencies  and  Theories';  'The 
Music  of  the  Future';  'On  Conducting,'  and 
also  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Oxford  History  of 
Music,  'The  Romantic  Period'   (London  1905). 

D'ANNUNZlb,  da-noon'zyo,  Gabrid, 
Italian  novehst,  dramatist  and  poet;  b.  1864. 
See  Ankunzio,  Gabbiel  D*. 

DANTAN,  dan-tan,  Antoine  LanrAQt, 
Damtan  the  Eldes,  French  sculptor :  b. 
Saint  Qoud,  9  Dec  1798;  d.  there.  31  May  187a 


the  influence  of  the  antique"  in  his  art,  he 
afterward  found  a  more  original  style.  He  ob- 
tained the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1843,  and  secured  a  medal  of  the  third  class 
at  the  Exposition  in  1855.  Among  his  works 
are  'Young  Bather  end  Dog'  (1835),  which 
took  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  1833 ;  'Drunken- 
ness of  Sitenus'  (1836) ;  a  bronze  'Young  Girl 
and  Tambourine'  (1838);  Statue  of  Louis 
Joseph  de  Bourhon';  'Statue  of  the  Mar^chal 
de-Villars*;  'Bust  of  the  Dauphin  of  France.' 
A  moDumenlal  'Juvenal  des  Ursins'  was  or- 
dered far  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris  1838: 
and  'The  Angel  Raphael'  for  the  Madeleine 
1839.  'Duquesne'  was  made  for  Dieppe  in 
1844,  and  a  'Saint  Christopher'  for  the  (jiurch 
of  La  Villette  in  1846.  He  was  the  audior  of 
many  statues  decorating  the  monuments  of 
Paris,  the  churches  of  Saint  Gervais,  Sainte 
Chnilde,  Saint  Laurent,  the  Tower  of  Saint 
Jacques,  the  belfry  of  Saint  Germain  I'Auxer- 
rois  and  the  new  Louvre,  besides  busts  for  the 
museum  at  Versailles,  the  senate  and  the  Co- 
midie  Fran^aise. 

DANTAN,  Jean  Pierre  (called  Dantan 
THE  YouMGEs),  French  sculptor;  b.  Paris  26 
Dec  1800;  d.  Baden,  6  Sept.  )869.  He  was  a 
brother  of  A.  L.  Dantan  (q.v.).  He  achieved 
great  reputation  for  his  diverting  caricatures  of 
prominent  men,  such  as  Paganim,  Rossini,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Frederic  Soutie,  Balzac,  Alexander 
Dumas,  Frederic  Le  Maitre  and  of  himself 
wfaich  were  exhitnted  at  the  Dantan  Museum  in 
Paris,  but  his  populari^  as  a  caricaturist  in- 
jured to  some  extent  his  fame  as  a  serious 
artist  Among  his  works  are  statues  of  Boiel- 
dieu,  at  Rouen;  Philibert  Delorme,  at  the 
Louvre;  and  busts  of  Adelaide  Kemble,  Rose 
Chen,  Caorobert,  Jean  Bart,  Pleyel,  Rossini, 
Thalberg,  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  ■ 
Brougham. 

DANTAN,  JoMph  Edonard,  French 
painter;  b.  Paris,  26  Aug.  1848;  d.  Villerville 
1897.  He  was  a  son  of  J.  P.  Dantan  (q.v.). 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pils,  but  soon  abandoned  his- 
torical and  religious  for  genre  painting.  Among 
his  works  are  <The  Holy  Trinity'  j  'An  Epi- 
sode of  the  Destruction  of  Pompeii'  (1869); 
'A  Monk  Carving  a  Christ  in  Wood';  'Her- 
cules at  the  feet  of  Omphale'  (1874) ;  'The 
Nymph  Salmacis  and  the  Young  Hermaphro- 
dite' (1876);  'Vocation  of  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Andrew'   (1877)  ;  'The  Coraet  of  a  Stii- 
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DANTB  ALIOHIBRI 


DANTE  (orig.  Durante)  ALIGHIERI, 
din'ti  a'*le-gya*re,  Italian  poet :  b.  Florence, 
May  1265;  A  Ravenna,  Italy,  14  Sept.  1321.  He 
was  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  lower  nobil- 
ity  and   of   niixed   descent,   the   Aldighieri, 


watched  carefully  over  his  education,  which 
was  confided  to  the  eminent  philosopuer  and 
statesman,  Brunetto  l^tioi.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Naples,  and  even 
Paris  and  Oxford,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
conlinnins  the  statement  in  any  tceasure.  What 
i«  tolerabbr  certain  is  that  he  had  mastered  the 
learning  of  that  age.  He  was  a  musidan  and 
painter,  a  theologian  and  lininiist  of  no  mean 
<»der.  Many  of  his  biographers  state  that  it 
was  in  1274,  when  nine  years  of  a^e,  that  he 
law  for  the  first  time,  and  ever  afterward  de- 
votedlv  loved,  Beatrice  Portinari.  Others  af- 
firm that  that  event  took  place  shortly  before 
her  death,  in  1290,  three  years  after  she  had  mar- 
ried a  noble  Florentine,  Simone  Bardi.  His  love 
for  her  awakened  in  him  a  new  life;  all  the 
powers  of  his  soul  were  to  be  henceforth  de- 
voted to  immortalize  her,  and  we  can  watch 
the  struggles  of  his  spirit  in  that  record  he  has 
left  us  of  his  early  years,  the  'Vita  Nuova.* 
AboDt  the  period  when  Dante  reached  the  ai^e 
of  manhood  the  Guelfs  (the  Papal  or  Church 
partyj  were  predominant  in  Florence,  whence 
Aey  Had,  aided  by  the  Pope  and  Charles,  king 
of  Naples,  driven  the  Ghibellines  (the  imperial 
or  state  partv).  At  Arezzo,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Ghibellines  had  succeeded  in  exiling 
the  Guelfs,  who  implored  the  assistance  of  their 
Florentine  friends.  A  war  was  declared  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  which  was  lerminated  in 
June  1289  1^  the  battle  of  Campoldino,  in  which 
the  Ghibellines  were  defeated.  Dante  was  Ihere 
fighting  bravely  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
die  victory  of  the  Guelfs.  In  1291  he  married 
Gemma  dei  Donati,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  of  the  state,  and  which 
belonged  to  the  Guelf  faction.  Br  this  lady  he 
had  seven  children,  the  youngest,  Beatrice,  being 
bom  about  1301.  In  1293  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  the  cit]r,  beaded  by  Giano  della  Bella, 
whereby  the  priors  of  the  trades  took  the  power 
into  their  own  hands  and  made  nobility  a  dis- 
qualification for  holdins  office.  The  following 
year,  however  Giano  della  Bella  was  deprived 
of  power  ana  the  nobles  disagreeing;  among 
themselves  and  splitting  into  two  factions,  the 
Bianchi  and  the  Neri  (the  White  and  the 
Black),  the  streets  of  Florence  were  continually 
the  scenes  of  sanguinary  tights.  In  order  to 
check  the  excesses  of  the  greater  nobles,  a  num- 
ber of  the  lesser  nobility,  Dante  among  them, 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the  citizens'  party.  In 
order  to  render  himself  eligible  for  ofnce  Dante 
had  his  name  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the 
physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  in  Jtine  1300 
was  nominated  a  prior  of  the  trades,  one  of 
Ae  highest  offices  in  the  state.  Although 
leagued  by  marriage  to  the  Guelf  side,  Dante 
was  no  rampant  partisan,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  roused  by  some  fresh  act  of  atrocity  he 
proposed  and  carried  a  law  to  the  effect  that 


the  heads  of  the  Bianchi  and  N«ri  parties^ 
should  be  temporarily  banished.  It  appears 
that  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  were  originally 
Guelfs,  but  the  latter  were  the  extreme  Papal 
party,  and  the  former  leaned  toward  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Ghibellines.  Dante's  sym- 
patbtes  were  with  the  Bianchi  and  on  the  too 
hasty  return  of  one  of  the  exiles,  Guido  C>val- 
canti,  a  friend  of  the  poet'^  and  one  of  the 
Bianchi,  Dante  was  charged  witli  undue  par- 
tiality in  permitting  him  to  remain  in  the  aty. 
The  Neri  wrote  to  the  Pope  that  tiie  Bianciii 
were  making  common  cause  with  the  Ghitiel- 
lines  and  Boniface  VIII  sent  Charles  of  Naples 
to  occupy  the  town  and  keep  down  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  Florentines.  The  Neri  were 
allowed,  however,  to  commit  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses unchecked  by  Cliaries :  many  of  their  ri- 
vals were  ^in  in  the  open  street  and  their 
houses  burned  to  the  ground;  among  other?  that 
of  Dante,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  hy  his 

Erty  to  try  to  influence  the  Pope  in  their  be- 
If.  _  Takirig  advantage  of  his  absence,  his 
enemies  obtained  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  him.  together  witb  the  heads  of  fais 

Srty  and  he  was  further  condemned  to  pay  a 
e  of  8JXK}  florins  or  have  his  property  con- 
fiscated (January  1302).  Two  mon4s  later  a 
second  sentence  was  launched  against  him  and 
several  of  his  friends:  they  were  condemned  to 
be  burned  alive  for  malversation,  peculation 
and  usury.  The  fine  he  refused  to  pay,  as  it 
would  imply  a  confession  of  guilt 

From  this  time  forth  the  life  of  the  poet 
becomes  semi-mylhical.  We  find  some  traces  of 
him  first  at  Arezzo,  then  at  Siena,  then  at 
Verona.  He  himself  says,  '"Through  almost  all 
parts  where  this  language  (the  Italian)  is 
Spoken,  a  wanderer,  well  nigh  a  beggar,  I  have 
traveled,  showing  against  my  will  the  wounds  of 
fortune.*    His  sympathies  now  lay  entirely  with 


the  hopes  of  Dante  to  the  highest  pitch.  He 
wrote  the  emperor  that  famous  letter  advisinK 
him  first  of  all  to  crush  the  hydra,  Florence,  as 
being  the  cause  of  alt  the  misfortunes  of  Italy. 
Henry,  however,  spent  his  time  in  foolish  in- 
activity till  his  death  in  1313.  Shortly  after 
this  event  Dante  is  said  to  have  visited  Paris; 
but  according  to  Balbo  he  spent  the  year  1313- 
14  in  Pisa  and  Lucca  and  then  took  refuge  with 
Can  Grande  della  Scala  at  Verona,  where  he 
remained  till  1318.  In  1316  Florence  sent  forth 
a  decree  permittinB  the  exiles  to  return  on  con- 
ditions of  fine  ancf  penance,  which  Dante  indig- 
nantly refused.  In  1320  we  find  him  at  Raven- 
na staying  with  his  friend  Guido  Novello  da 
Polenta.  In  the  following  year,  on  his  return 
from  an  embassy  to  Venice,  his  wanderings  and 
sufferings  were  ended  by  death.  He  was 
buried  in  the  diurch  of  the  Minorites,  under  a 
monument  built  by  his  friend  Guido  Novello, 
on  Vhieh  was  an  epitaph  written  by  Dante 
himself.      Such,   imperfectly  sketched,  '' 


perity  possible  only  to  the  rich,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  man  possible  only  to  the  poor.  In  his 
youth  living  amid  the  excitement  of  the  tented 
field  and  penning  sonnets  to  his  adored  Bel- 
trice;  in  his  old  age  compelled  'to  dimb  die 
stranger's  toilsome  stairs  and  eat  Ae  bitter 
bread  of  others.*    Out  of  Us  mtsfortimn  tke 
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world  found  her  rich  account;  the  apocalypse 
of  tbe  Middle  Age^  the  'Diviiia  Conunedu,' 
was  begun  and  finished  in  hts  year  of  exile.  Of 
thii  grand  poem  wc  can  give  only  a  very  brief 
analysis.  It  is  divided  into  Ihree  parts:  HeU, 
Purgatory  aad  Heaven.  Each  part  is  subdi- 
vided iDto  33  cantos,  in  allusion  to  the  years  o{ 
our  Saviour's  life,  the  extr^  canto  in  the  first 
part  being  introductory.  Dante  dreams  that  he 
Bad  'reached  the  half-way  point  in  his  patii  of 
life,  at  the  entrance  of  an  oDscure  forest.*  He 
would  advance  but  three  horrible  beasts  bar 
the  way;  then  the  shade  of  Virgil  appears,  and 
offers  Itself  as  his^ide.  Dante  accepts  and 
then  takes  placC^f&at  wondrous  journey  in  the 
*world  of  souls.*  Virgil  telb  him  he  can  only 
accompany  him  through  hell  and  Purgatory ; 
but  that  Beatrice  shall  conduct  him  through 
those  happy  spheres,  the  portals  of  which  a 
paf^  may  not  enter.  Now  begin  the  perefrri- 
nations  of  the  Florentine  through  the  regions  of 
the  damned,  over  the  entrance  of  which  is 
written  the  awful  words  —  'All  hope  abandon 
^e  who  enter  here."  This  is  the  most  impress- 
ive and  best-known  part  of  the  poem ;  the  sin- 
gular diversity  of  the  chastisements:  the  ra- 
I»dity  with  which  Dante  passes  in  review  the 
great  criminals  of  history;  the  intensity  with 
which  he  paints,  at  a  single  dash,  so  to  speak, 
their  distorted  features;  the  grace  of  certain 
episodes  (the  adventure  of  Prancesca  da  Rimint, 
the  death  of  Ugolino  and  that  of  Manfred), 
attest  the  vigor  of  imagination  never  surpassed, 
if  ever  equaled.  From  Hell  (which  the  poet 
places  in  the  centre  of  the  earth)  he  ascends 
to  Purgatory,  a  solitary  mountain  rising  from 
the  ocean  on  the  side  of  the  globe  opposite  to 
US.  This  mountain  is  divided  mto  terraces  and 
its  top  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  first  abode 
of  man.  In  Purgatory  there  are  still  scenes  of 
pain  and  suffering;  but  these  punishments  are 
only  temporary.  The  pcnct  hesitates  when  he 
comes  to  a  path  filled  with  a  sheet  of  flame; 
but  Virgil  speaks :  'Between  Beatrice  and  thee 
diere  is  but  that  wall.*  Dante  at  once  plunges 
into  the  heart  of  the  flames.  The  two  poets 
have  now  reached  the  earthly  paradise  and  be- 
hold  Beatrice  surrounded  by  a  »cene  of  surpass- 
ing magnificence;  noble  forests,  whose  trees  aee 
gently  moved  bv  celestial  zetiiyrs;  the  melo- 
dious songs  of  hirds  to  which  the  murmuring 
of  the  sacred  woods  and  streams  give  harmoni- 
ous reply;  meadows  of  the  freest  green  and 
giDvcs  of  deepest  shade.  From  this  en- 
chanting region  Dante  ascends  faster  than 
tongue  or  pen  can  tell,  btto  tlie  celestial  para- 
dise!. This  realm  consists  of  10  heavens  or  cir- 
des.  I^nte  roams  at  first  orer  the  seven  plan- 
ets, the  Moo^  Uercuiy,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  then  he  enters  the  eifdith 
apfaere,  and  at  loist  into  the  empyrean.  Each  of 
these  f^obes  has  its  inhabitants,  who  are  fouls 
or  spirits.  Arrived  at  the  eighth  sphere,  he 
looks  down  upon  our  globe;  but  the  earth  a(>- 


■See    the   glorious    company   which   surrounds 
the   triumphant   Redeemer,"     The   eyes   of   the 

rt  cannot  sustain  the  splendor  of  the  view, 
the  ninth  sphere  Dante  feels  himadf  in  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  essence,  hid  from  his 
siglit  by  three  hierarchies  of  angels.  He  sees 
the  souls  of  the  blessed  on  thrones  in  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  whose   steps  and  circka   widot 


into  infinity.  Beatrice  takes  ha  place  upon  her 
throne  of  glory;  from  that  sublime  height  she 
smiles  benignantly  down  upon  the  poet;  thai 
turns  toward  him  who  is  the  source  of  life  and 
light.  Thus  ends  the  Divine  trilogy,  the  noblest 
effort  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  name  ■Commedia*  is  derived  from 
Dante's  idea  concerning  the  forms  of  eloc|uenc& 
which  were  in  his  opinion  tr^ic,  comic  and 
elegiac,  as  he  relates  in  his  work  'De  vulgan 
Eloquio,'  which  was  first  written  in  Latin. 
What  he  called  tragedy  was  a  piece  commencing 
with  happy  and  peaceful  scenes,  and  ending  with 
events  of  a  painful  and  terrible  character,  and 
what  he  called  comedy  was  a  piece  which,  be- 
ginning unpleasantljr,  terminated  happily.  Ths 
qualifying  word  divina  was,  however,  added  by 
others.  We  may  mention  the  opinion  maintained 
in  1753,  by  Bottari,  that  Dante  made  use  of  the 
'Vision  of  Alberico'  a  monk  who  lived  in  the 
12th  cetury,  in  a  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino, 
in  Naples.  There  have  been  man_y  such  visions 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianitv;  as,  for 
instance,  the  'Vision  of  an  Enghso  Monk,'' 
which  Matthew  Paris  mentions  in  his  'History 
of  England'  (in  the  year  1196),  and  which  re- 
sembled Dante's  poem  much  more  than  the 
'Vision  of  Alberico'  published  by  Cancellieri 
in  1814  at  Rome,  with  observations  ('Osser- 
vazioni  intomo  alia  Questione  sopra  la  Orig- 
ioaliti  dclla  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante'}.  It 
is  possible  that  Dante  here  and  there  may  have 
borrowed  a  thought  or  image  from  those  vi-, 
sions;  but  this  is  no  fault:  the  recollections  of 
great  men  are  sparks  which  serve  to  kiniUe 
mighty  flames. 

There  is  no  poet  who  bears  so  distinctly  the 
impress  of  his  age,  and  yet  rises  so  high  above 
it,  as  Dante.  The  Italians  justly  regard  him  as 
the  creator  of  their  poetical  language,  and  the 
father  of  their  poetry,  which,  regulated  and  con-  ' 
trolled  by  his  genius,  at  once  assumed  a  purer 
and  far  nobler  form  than  it  had  previously 
worn.  The  terzina  hrst  reached  its  perfection  in 
the  lime  of  Dante,  on  fhrhich  account  he  has 
been  erroneously  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  it 

Florence  soon  recognized  that  she  had  lost 
her  noblest  son.  In  13S0  a  sum  of  10  goldoi 
florins  was  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  hands  of 
Giovanni  Boccaccio  to  Dante's  daughter,  Bea- 
trice, a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Chiara  at 
Ravenna.  In  1373  an  annual  sum  was  granted 
for  public  lectures,  to' explain  the  'Divine  Com- 
edy>  in  the  churches,  and  Boccaccio  was  one 
of  the  first  lecturers.  A  monument  was  voted 
for  if  Ravenna  would  give  up  the  now  sacred 
remaii>s,  which  that  city  refused,  and  has  re- 
peatedly refused  to  do.  In  May  1865  all  Italy 
assembled  at  Florence  to  render  homage  to  the 
seer  who  projJiesied  so  con&dently  her  uitilv; 
and  the  following  year  a  colossal  statue  of  tne 
poet  was  erected  on  the  Piazza  della  Croce. 

The  best  e^tions  of  the  'Divina  Commedia*: 
are  those  of  Lomhardi  (1791),  frequently  re- 
printed with  valuable  improvements,  of  Viviani 
(1823),  of  Bianchi  (Slh  ed.,  Florence  1857),  of 
Kari  Witte  (BerKn  1862).  etc.  In  1821  Lui^ 
Fantoni  pubhshed  an  eaition  of  the  'Divina 
Commedia,'  stated  to  have  been  printed  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Boccaccio. 
In  1869  the  <Vemon  Dante'  was  published  ia 
London  by  Lord  Vernon  in  three  large  volumes 
folio.  It  contains  the  text  of  the  'Inferno.*  and, 
in  Italian,  an  explanation  of  everything  in  the 
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text  regardhiK  wfuch  any  reader  mtefat  have 
the  least  diflicul^,  together  with  an  iininense 
mass  of  inf  ormabon  —  biographical,  topographi- 
cal, historical,  etc.,  relating  to  the  life  and  times 
of  Dante,  and  a  large  number  of  maps,  plans 
and  illustrative  plates,  Dante's  complete  works 
appeared  at  Venice  in  !75?-S8,  published  by 
Zatta  (in  5  vols.  4to).  His  lyric  poems,  sonnets 
and  canzonets,  of  which  some  are  beautiful, 
others  dull  and  heavy,  were  written  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  We  have  yet  to  mention  his 
^Banquet'  (I!  Convito)  — a  prose  work  worthy, 
says  Bouterwek,  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  best 
works  of  antiquity.  It  contains  the  substance 
of  alt  his  knowledge  and  experience,  and  thus 
illustrates  his  poetry  and  his  life.  The  most 
popular  English  translation  of  the  *Divina  Corn- 
media'  is  that  by  Gary  in  Wank  verse  (1814). 
Longfellow  executed  a  faithful  poetic  version 
(1867) ;  and  that  by  Dean  Plumptre  in  the 
original  metre  deserves  mention.    Other  English 


J   (1891-92), 

The  German  translations  are  numerous,  and  are 
highly  ijraised  for  faithfulness  and  force.  The 
translation  by  Kannegieser  is  in  the  measure 
and  rhyme  of  the  original;  that  of  Philalethes 
(King  John  of  Saxony)  has  a  deservedly  wide 
reputation.  The  French  have  four  or  five 
translations,  including  one  by  Lamennais,  but 
that  graceful  and  feminine  tongue  is  incapable 
of  doing  anything  like  justice  to  the  manly 
thoughts  of  Dante. 

In  one  respect  Dante  stands  unrivaled  by  any 
man,  as  he,  we  might  almost  say,  created  the 
language,  which  he  elevated  at  once  to  its  hi^i- 
est  perfection.  Before  him  very  little  was  writ- 
ten in  Italian,  Latin  being  the  literary  lan- 
guage; but  no  one  attempted  to  use  the  lingua 
.  volgare  for  the  purposes  of  dignified  composi- 
tion. The  poet,  mdeed,  thought  it  necessary  to 
excuse  himself  for  having  written  in  Italian 
after  having  attempted  to  compose  his  poem  in 
Latin.  Thus  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of    Italian    literature.^  One    of    the    stran^t 

K eductions  of  Dante  ts  his  <De  Monarchia.' 
e  labors  in  this  work  to  prove  that  the 
emperor  ought  to  have  universal  authority,  and 
draws  his  arguments  from  the  sacred  Scriptareit 
and  from  profane  writers,  which  in  this  bo<Jc 
appear  very  often  with  equal  authority'.  The 
dialectics  of  the  schoolmeq  are  here  exhibited  in 
a  most  characteristic  way.  The  <De  Monarchia> 
is  valuable  as  a  source  ot  information  respecting 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines 
and  its  influence  npon  the  Christian  world  at 
that  time.  This  stmsKle  was  a  part  of  the 
great  convulsion  attenmng  The  separation  of  the 
civil  power  from  the  ecclesiastical,  with  which 
in  the  earliest  ages  it  is  always  timted.  On  the 
whole,  Dante's  works  are  important  chiefly  in 
three  respects  —  as  the  productions  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  as  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  history  of  his  time,  and  as  exhibiting 
(he  state  of  learning,  theology  and  politics  i« 
that  age.  To  understand  Dante  it  is  necessary 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  and  spirit  of 
his  time,  particularly  with  the  struggle  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.  the  state  of  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the  begin- 
MnR-  of  the  study  of  the  ancients;  also  to  have 
studied  the  Catholic  theology  and  the  history  of 
thf^  court  of  Rome,  and  to  keep  always  in  mind 
that  Dante  was  an  exile,  deprived  of  home  and 


happiness.  The  personal  appearance  and  char- 
acter of  the  man  are  thus  described  by  Boccac- 
cio: *Our  ^et  was  of  middle  height;  his. face 
was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  jaw  large,  and 
his  under  lip  prolruihng  somewhat  beyond  the 
upper.  His  <yes  rather  large  than  small  ^  his 
hair  and  beard  thick,  crisp,  and  black,  and  his 
countenance  sad  and  pensive.  His  gait  was 
grave  and  gentlemanlike,  and  his  jiearing,  in 
public  or  private,  wonderfully  composed  and 
polished.  In  meat  and  drink  he  was  most  tem- 
perate. Seldom  did  he  speak  unless  spoken  to, 
though  he  was  most  eloquent.  In  his  youth  he 
delighted  in  music  and  singing,  and  was  intimate 
with  all  the  musicians  and  singers  of  the  day. 
He  was  of  marvelous  capacity  and  the  most 
tenacious  memory;  inclined  to  solitude  and  fond 
of  study  when  he  had  lime  for  it"  See  Vita 
Nuova;  Divina  Co^uvma. 


Fraticelli,  'Vita  di  Dante'  ^1861);  Scartazzini, 
•Dante  Alighieri  seine  Zeit,  sein  Leben,  und 
seine  Werke'  (1897);  Kraus,  <Dante.  sein  Le- 
ben und  sein  Werk'  (1897);  Church,  R.  W., 
'Dante:  an  Essay'  (1879):  Rossetti,  M.  F.,  'A 
Shadow  of  Dante'  (1871);  Lowell,  *Amons 
Uy  Books'  (2d  Series  1876)  ;  Moore,  *Texfu!3 
Criticism  of  the  Divina  Conimedia'  (ISfB) ; 
Scartazzini,  'Dante  in  (Jermania'  (1881-83)  ; 
Symonds,  'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante' 
(1890);  Butler,  'Dante:  His  Times  and  His 
Work'  (1895)  ;  Botta,  'Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Dante*  (1887);  Creighton,  'Historical 
Essays  and  Reviews'  (1902);  Moore,  'Dante 
and  Aquinas'  (London  1913)  ;  Toynbee,  'Dante 
in  Enghsh  Literature'  (New  York  1909); 
Fletcher,  'Dante  Alighieri*   (ib,  1914), 


1759;  d.  Paris,  5  April  1794.  He  played  a  vciy 
important  part  during  the  fint  years  of  the 
French  Revolution,  of  which  he  was  an  active 
andzealous  promoter.  His  external  appearance 
was  striking,  his  stature  was  colossal,  his 
frame  athletic,  bis  features  harsh,  large  and  dis- 
agreeable; his  voice  tbodc  the  dome  of  the 
chamber  of  the  assembly,  his  eloquence  was 
vehement  and  bis  imagination  was  as  giganric 
as  his  person.  These  qualities  contributed 
to  extet^  his  influence  and  he  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  dub  of  the  (Cor- 
deliers. After  the  capture  of  Louis  XVI 
at  Varenncs  he  took  the  lead  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Qiamp-de-Mers  which  demanded  die 
dethronement  of  the  king.  He  la  said  to  have 
had  a  share  in  organizing  and  conducting  the 
attack  on  the  Tuilenes  (10  Ang.  1792)  ;  a  few 
days  afterward  be  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Jnstice,  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional executive  council  and  usurped  the  ap- 
pMntment  of  ofiRcers'in  the  army  and  depart- 
ments. Money  flowed  from  all  ndcs  into  the 
hands  of  the  minister,  and  was  as  profus^ 
squandered  on  his  tools  and  partisans.  He 
endeavored  by  the  terrors  of  pmscription  to 
annihilate  all  hope  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Royalists.  The  invasion  of  Champagne  by 
the  Prussians  2  September  spread  constematian 
through  the  capital.  The  ministers,  the  mosf 
distinguished  ideputies  and  even  Robespierre 
himself  now  reliM  npon  Danton,  and  never  was 
his  splendid  course  and  audacity  more  stnk- 
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int^y  manifested.  He  asromed  the  administration 
of  the  state  and  prepared  measures  of  defense, 
called  on  all  Frenchmen  capable  of  bearine 
arms  to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  prevented 
the  removal  of  the  assembly  beyond  the  Loire. 
The  close  of  his  celebrated  speech  has  been 
often  quoted,  "Le  tocsin  qu'on  va  aonner  n'est 
point  un  signal  d'alarme,  cest  la  cbarf^  sur  le3 
ennemis  de  la  patrie.  Pour  les  vsincre,  il  nous 
faut  de  I'audace,  encore  de  I'audace.  toujours  de 
I'audace.  et  la  France  est  sauviel*  From  this 
time  forward  he  was  hated  by  Robespierre,  who 
could  never  pardon  the  superiority  which 
Danton  had  shown  on  ^at  occasion.  He  voted 
for  capital  punishment  being  inflicted  on  all  re- 
turning Royalists  and  undertook  the  defense  of 
religious  worship.  The  contest  between  the 
Girondists  and  ttte  M/xmtain  daily  assumed  a 
more  serious  aspect,  and  Danton,  while  he 
feared  the  consequences  of  these  dissensions, 
allowed  matters  to  drift.  He  wished  to  over- 
throw the  despotism  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
crafty  Robespierre  endeavored  to  undermine 
him  ID  order  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  rival. 
Sl  Just  denounced  him  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  and  Danton  was  arrested  on  the 
nieht  of  31  March  1794,  together  with  those 
who  were  called  his  accomplices.  Being  thrown 
into  prison  in  the  Luxembourg  he  maintained 
the  appearance  of  serenity.  When  transferred 
into  the  Conciergerie  his  cotmtenance  became 
dark  and  he  appeared  mortified  at  having  been 
the  dupe  of  Robespierre.  AH  his  discourses 
were  a  strange  mixture  of  sorrow  and  pride. 
At  his  trial,  on  the  formal  question  as  to  his 
name  and  residence  being  put,  he  answered, 
with  perfect  composure,  "I  am  Danton,  suffi- 
ciently known  in  the  Revolution;  I  shall  soon 
pass  to  nothingness,  but  my  name  will  live  in 
the  Pantheon  of  history.*  So  powerful  and 
defiant  were  his  speeches  in  reply  to  his  accusers 
that  Sl  Just  got  a  resolution  passed  by  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  that  the  mouths  ol  men  who 
had  'insulted  justice*  should  be  shut,  and  on 
5  April  he  mounted  the  fatal  car  with  courage, 
his  head  elevated,  his  look  commanding  and  full 
of  pride.  Before  ascendii^  the  scaffold  he  Was 
for  a  moment  softened.  'Oh  my  wife,  my  dear 
wifel  shall  I  never  see  you  a^ain?*  he  ex- 
claimed, but  checked  himself  hastily  and  by  call- 
ing out  'Danton,  no  weakness  I'  ascended  the 
scaffold.  Consult  Rotnnet,  'Danton,  Uteoire 
snr  la  vie  priv^'  (3865)  ;  Bougear^  'Danton' 
(1861);  Dubost,  'Danton  et  la  politique  con- 
tmqioraine*  (1880) ;  Gronlund,  '^a  iral  or 
Danton  in  the  French  Revolution'  (1882) ; 
Beesley.  'Life  of  Danton>  (18B9);  Morso 
Stephens,  'Orators  of  the  French  Revolution* 
(1892);   Belloc,  *Danton:  a  Study*  (ISW). 

DANTZIC,  DANTSIC,  or  DANZIG. 
dftnt'slH,  Germany,  city  and  port  of  Prussia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  West  Prussia,  253 
miles  northeast  of  Berlin;  on  an  arm  of  the 
Vistula  (now  cut  off  by  a  dam  from  the  river)-, 
ftbout  three  miles  above  its  month,  and  on  the 
Uottlau,  several  arms  of  which  traverse  tiie 
town.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports 
under  the  Prussian  monarchy,  as  well  as  one  of 
its  chief  commercial  entrepots.  It  is  nearly  cir- 
cular in  form  and  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  fte 
first  class.  The  fortifications  on  the  north  anfl 
west  side  gave  place  about  1896  to  streets  and 
public  gardens,  Aose  on  the  east  and  aatnh 
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being  retained  and  strengthened.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  lajvig  a  considerable  part  of 
the  surrounding  country  under- water  It  it. 
entered  by  four  gates,  has  nine  suburbs,  and  it 
divided  into  five  iparts^the  Old,  New  and 
Low  town,  the  Speicher  (granaries),  an  island, 
and  LanggarteiL  The  last  is  the  more  modern 
part  of  the  town  and  is  regular  and  well  builL 
The  principal  edifice  is  the  Dora,  or  cathedral, 
besun  in  1343,  but  not  finished  till  1503.  It  is 
360  feet  long  Iw  142  feet  broad,  and  its  vaulted 
roof,  98  feel  above  the  pavement  is  supported 
by  %  slender  brick  jHllars.  It  possesses  a  fine 
brass  font  and  a  curious  astronomical  dock 
which  has  loag  ceased  to  move,  hut  its  chief 
attraction  is  a  painting  of  the  'Last  Judgment  > 
attributed  to  John  Van  Eyck.  The  other  build- 
ings and  institutions  deacrving  of  notice  are  the 
town-house,  the  church  of  Saint  Catharine,  the 
oldest  in  Diantxic,  and  the  exchange,  an  impos- 
ing Gothic  edifice,  built  in  1379,  Many  of  the 
modem  public  buildings  are  models  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  contains  the  various  offices  connected 
therewith;  and  is  also  the  seat  of  a  United 
States  consulate.  It  is  governed  by  a  municii»l 
council  of  63  .members,  effectively  controlled  by 
a  smaller  executive  council.  It  has  excellent 
water  supi^y  and  sewerase  systems;  owns  the  gas 
and  electric  plants^  and  is  well  equiH>ed  with 
educational  and  charitable  institutions,  ^e  in- 
dustrial establishments  include  several  shit^ards, 
works  for  artillery  and  firearms,  iron  foundries, 
machine  shops,  steel  works,  breweries,  distil- 
leries, works  producing  the  liqueur  called  Dan- 
ziger  Goldwasscr,  or  Eau  de  Vie  de  Dantzic, 
Hour-mills,  saw-mills,,  paper-mills,  rope,  wire, 
oil,  chemical,  soap  and  glass  works.  Althou^ 
losing  as  a  shipping  centre  in  favor  of  ports 
more  favorably  situated,  il  is  developing  rapidly 
in  manufacturing  inctustrie«  A  considerable 
part  of  the  trade  is  of  products  in  transit 
Among  imports  the  chief  are  co«I,  iron,  cured 
herrings,  salt,  tallow  and  lard,  petroleum,  ric^ 
coffee  and  some  breadstuSs.  The  chief  exports 
are  timber,  beet-sugnr,  grain  and  seeds,  cul- 
calm,  floor,  ^irits  and  molasses.  Dantzic  has  a 
great  trade  m  gtniiL  espcdalhr  wheat,  rye  and 
barley,  for  tho  warehousing  of  which  there  are 
immettse  granaries  on  the  island  of  Speicher. 
The  wheat,  which  is  chiefly  PoHsh,  is  remarkable 
for  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
flour  which  it  yields.  There  is  considerable 
trade  M  Dantzic  in  amber,  which  is  manufac- 
tured into  various  ornamental  articles.  TTie 
proper  port  of  Dantiic  is  Neufahrwasser,  at  the 
month  of  the  ^nstula  (now  known  as  the  dead 
Vistnla),  and  connected  with  it  by  an  artificial 
channel.  Here  a  free  port  has  recently  been 
established.  By  dredging  and  otherwise,  various 
obstmctions  to  navigation  have  been  removed 
aad  vessels  of  large  size  come  up  close  to  the 
tdwn.  The  history  of  Dantzic  rtaches  back  to 
the  times  of  historical  obscurity.  As  early  as 
970  there  was  a  town  here.  In  1271  it  was  takoi 
by  Mestwin,  artd  in  129*  by  the  Poles.  In  the 
14th  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Kni^s,  tmdcr  whose  sway  the  town  in- 
creased and  its  commerce  was  extended.  la 
1358  the  city  >oined  the  Hanseatic  League;  in 
1454  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  who 
^nted  it  important  privileges.  After  endur- 
ing many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  on  the  second 
partition  of  Poland,  in  1793^  it  came  into  pos- 
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session  of  Prussia.  It  was  besicRcd,  bombarded 
and  taken  by  Ibe  French  in  1807  and  letaken 
by  the  Pnissians  in  1814.    Pop.  170,337. 

DANUBE  (andent,  Dakubius;  Gennan, 
DoNAU;  Hungarian,  Duna),  the  second  river  ot 
Europe,  originating  in  two  small  streams,  the 
Brege  and  Uie  Brigach,  rising  on  the  east  slope 
of  Uie  Schwanwald,  a  mountainous  region  of 
southwest  Germany  (the  Black  Forest),  in  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  at  an  elevation  of  21SS0 
feet  above  aea-level.  and  uniting  at  Donati- 
eschingen.  Its  general  course  is  Tram  west  to 
east,  and  it  flows  into  the  Black  Sea  by  four  dif- 
ferent outlets,  called  respectively  the  Kilia, 
Stambool,  Sulina  and  the  Edrillis  or  Saint 
George's  mouths.  The  Sulina  mouth  or  diannel 
is  the  deepest.  The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the 
Danube  is  about  300,000  square  miles,  and  its 
total  length  is  about  1,875  miles.  The  Danube 
basin  comprises  portions  of  Austria-Hunnry, 
Gernianjr    Serbia,    Bosnia,    Rumania   and    Bui- 

Kiria.  From  its  source  it  flows  northeast  to 
atisbon,  in  Bavaria,  whence  it  takes  a  south- 
east course,  by  Vienna  and  Pressbur^,  to  Wait- 
zen,  in  Hungary.  Here  the  course  is  changed 
to  nearly  due  south  of  the  point  where  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Drave,  near  Esseg,  in 
Slavonia;  thence  it  flows  southeast' to  Belgrade, 
on  the  north  boundary  of  Serbia,  and  for  some 
distance  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Serbia 
and  Austria.  The  course  continues  in  an  east- 
erly direction  to  Orsova  (the  Iron  Gate), 
where  it  changes  to  southeast,  then  again  nearly 
east,  forming  for  a  long  distance  the  boundary 
line  between  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  At  Silis~ 
tria,  in  Bulgaria,  it  turns  more  to  the  nortii, 
through  Rumania  to  Galatz,  then  Lsoutheast  be- 
tween Rumania  and  Bessarabia,  in  Russia,  and 
finally  into  the  Black  Sea. 


sists  of  a  vast  plateau  1,640  feet  above  sea-level, 
ISO  miles  in  length  and  125  miles  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  comprising  a  por- 
tion of  the  principality  of  Hoheniollem,  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Idngdom  of  Bavaria.  This  tract  is 
by  far  the  most  fertile  and  most  populous 
through  which  the  E)anube  passes  on  its  course. 
The  principal  branches  within  this  space  are  the 
Iser  and  Lech.  A  canal  connecting  the  Altmuhl 
with  the  Regnar%  an  affluent  of  the  Main,  gives 
access  to  the  Rhine. 

The  second  basin  belongs  to  the  empire  of 
Austria,  having  Vienna  nearly  in  its  centre,  and 
comprising  the  arehduchy  ot^  Austria,  Hui^ary 
as  far  east  as  Wutzen,  and  Styria.  It  is  very 
irregular  and  is  bounded  b^  very  high  moun- 
tains. The  soil  is  rich  in  mmeral  products  and 
the  climate  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  prin- 
ciital  branches  in  this  basin  are  the  Maroi  or 
Morava  and  the  Enns  —  the  former  from  the 
left  and  the  latter  from  the  right  The  Danube 
here  passes  throu^  a  succession  of  the  most 
^cturesque  scenery. 

The  third  basin  of  the  Danube  comprises 
Hungary  east  of  Waitien  and  the  crownland  of 
Transylvania,  and  consists  of  an  immense  idain, 
almost  without  undulations  of  any  land,  and 
only  3M  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  large  rivers  with  marshy  banks,  and 
interspersed  with  stagnant  pools,  saline  and 
sandy  wastes.  It  comprises  about  one-half  of 
^e  entire  buin  of  the  Danube.    The  marshes 


cover  a  space  3,053  souare  miles.  The  princt- 
pal  branciies  in  this  nasin  are  the  Save,  the 
Drave  and  the  Morava.  From  Budapest  to  Bel- 
grade the  river  passes  through  an  immense 
plain  covered  with  sand  and  alluviiim,  thrau^ 
which  it  is  constantly  forming  new  channds 
and  filling  up  the  former  ones.  Below  Moldava 
it  passes  for  60  miles  throu^  a  succession  of 
rapids  and  shallows  interspersed  with  rocks  and 
sandbanks,  where  it  has  cut  a  passage  for  itself 
throu^  the  cross  chain  of  hills  «4iicfa  connect 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  with  the  Alps;  and 
between  Drenkova  in  Hun^rj;  and  Sc^a  Kla- 
dova  in  Serbia,  the  navigation  is  i»rtiaUy  inter- 
rupted by  three  great  rapids,  theprincipalor  last 
and  lowest  of  which  is  the  famous  Iron  Gate, 
where  the  stream  rushes  throui^  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  stupendous  'rocks,  ending  with  a 
series  of  whirlpools,  eddies  and  smaller  falls. 
By  the  removal  of  various  obstructions  vessels 
drawing  nine  feet  have  long  been  able  to  pass  at 
certain  seasons ;  and  by  works  carried  out  in 
1890-96^  and  extending  over  some  30  miles,  a 
permanent  waterway  has  been  secured. 

The  fourth  basin  comprises  Rumania,  a  por- 
tion of  Bessarabia  and  Bulgaria.  This  tract  is 
flat,  inundated  and  marshy  along  the  hanks  of 
the  river;  diy  and  mountainous  on  the  borders 
of  the  basin.  The  principal  branches  in  this 
basin  are  the  Aluta,  Sereth  and  Pruth.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  the  Danube  increases  in 
width  from  1,400  to  2,100  yards;  and  in  one 
part  it  forms  an  expanse  of  water  like  a  sea  and 
is  studded  with  islands.  Excepting  between 
Drenkova  and  Kladova,  the  Danube  may  be  said 
to  be  navigable  for  steamers  from  Ulm  to  the 
sea,  although  in  some  places  navigation  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  shallows  and  sandbanks,  in- 
tersected by  narrow  and  intricate  channels.  The 
outlets  of  the  Danube  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  several  low  islands  covered  with  reeds 
and  trees.  The  greater  part  of  the  ships  bound 
up  the  river  enter  it  by  the  Sulina  mouth.  The 
Danube  has  60  navigable  tributaries,  and  its 
volume  of  water  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Black 
Sea  taken  together.  Its  rapidity  is  in  manif 
places  above  Orsova  so  great  as  to  render  navi- 
ption  difficult,  but  below  that  point  its  current 
IS  less  rapid.  A  number  of  steamers  now  ply  on 
the  river  between  its  principal  towns.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  are 
Ulm,  in  Wiirtemberg;  Rcgensburg  (Ratisboo) 
and  Passau,  in  Bavaria:  I-inz  and  Vienna,  in 
Austria;  Pressburg^  Budapest  and  Peterward- 
ein,  in  Hungary;  Belgrade,  in  Serbia;  Wi^n, 
Nicopolis,  Rustchnck  and  Silistria,  in  Bulgaria; 
Brahilow  and  Galatz,  in  Rumania. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
1856,  the  Danube  was  declared  free  to  the  ships 
of  all  nations;  and  at  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878  it  was  agreed  that  no  ships  of  war  should 
navigate  below  the  Iron  Gate. 

DANUBE  NAVIGATION  COMMIS- 
SION, an  international  commission,  constituted 
in  1856,  when  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  was  declared  free  to  all  nations. 
It  was  cfnnposed  of  delegates  of  all  the  great 
powers,  to  whom  a  representative  of  Rumania 
was  added  in  1878.  It  was  appointed  on  the 
express  condition  that  it  should  diasolve  in  185S, 
but  such  was  its  usefulness  that  it  was  infor- 
mally continued  till  1866,  when  the  Conference  of 
Pans  ionnaUy  prolonged  its  powen   for  fin 
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yean.  In  1871  Ac  Conference  of  London  con- 
tinned  the  <ximnuision  for  12  years,  and  in  1883 
a  Mcond  London  conference  extended  its  exist- 
ence for  21  years.  It  exercises  almost  sovereign 
power  on  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  where  it 
has  conducted  great  engineering  works;  it  has 
its  own  flag;  uniform  and  revenue,  and  has 
raised  loaoa^  made  laws  and  maintained  its  own 
small  army  of  police.  Its  jurisdiction,  originally 
limited  to  the  river  between  Isaktcha  and  the 
Ma,  was  extended  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
(1878)  as  far  as  Galatz,  and  aiterward  to  the 
Icon  Gate;  but  in  the  last-named  portion  of  the 
stream  its  authority  is  eKerciwd  only  by  delega- 
tion to  the  Riverain  Conuni  scion  of  die  states 
on  the  bank,  or  on  appeal  from  its  decisions. 

DANVILR8,  MaM^  tiown  in  £tsex  County, 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Salem.  It  was  a  portion  of  Satem 
till  1756^  and  the  Salem  village  parish  where  the 
witchcraft  excitement  broke  out  and  10  of  the 
inhabitants  were  tried  and  haneed,  is  included 
in  the  present  Danvers.  It  is  me  seat  of  Pea- 
body  Institute,  founded  by  George  Peabody,  a 
resident  of  the  place,  who  in  1852  donated  $200,- 
000  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  mo- 
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Agricultural  Collese,  the  Danvers  Historical 
Society  and  Saint  John's  Roman  Catholic  Fre- 

Kratory  College.  Danvers  has  extensive  manu- 
ctures  oE  shoes,  bricks  and  carpets,  and  has 
foundries,  rolling  mills,  tanneries,  municipal 
W3,ter  works  and  electric  lighting  plants, 
churches,  high  school,  weekly  newspapers,  pub- 
lic library,  a  national  bank  and  good  public  and 
private  schools.  Samuel  Helton,  Israel  Putnam 
and  Grenville  Mellen  Dodge  were  bom  at  Dan- 
vers, which  also  contains  Uie  home  of  Whittier 
and  Mount  Burnett,  frequented  by  Hawthorne. 
Pop.  9,407. 

DANVILLB,  111.,  dty,  county-seat  of  Ver- 
milion County,  on  the  Vermilion  River,  and  the 
Wabash,  Chica^  and  Eastern  Ulinob  and  the 
Qeveland,  Cincmnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
railroads;  125  miles  south  of  Chicago.  It  has  a 
National  Soldiers'  Home  for  disaUed  veterans, 
with  over  2,500  inmates.  Its  chief  industry  is 
c:oal  mining,  which  is  carried  on  extensively  on 
the  blu&s  of  the  river.  Other  important  indus- 
tries are  flour  and  lumber  mills,  marble^  zinc, 
smelting,  boiler  and  iron  works,  glass  and  hard- 
ware factories  and  railroad  and  machine  shops. 
There  are  many  churches,  13  public  schools,  a 
high  school,  a  number  of  new  public  building, 
induding  post  office  and  government  building, 
oourthoUK,  dty  hal^  public  library,  chamber  of 
commerce,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Elks'  dub  house  and 
six  £re  departments,  four  national  banks,  two 
State  banks,  two  dailypapers.  Bank  dearinzs 
1915,  $26^6(0,812.47.  The  city  is  goyerned  by 
a  mayor  and  14  aldermen.    Pop.  35,000. 

DAHVILLB,  Ind.,  town  and  eounw-seat  of 
Hendricks  County;  situated  on  the  Qeveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad, 
about  20  miles  west  of  Indianapolis.  The  man- 
■  ■      ■      "  '  e  princi- 
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I  Collcee,  a  private  institution,  and  has  a 
Carnegie  librarr.    Pop^  l>tO. 

DANVILLE,  Ky.,  dty,  counW-seat  of 
Bojde  County,  on  Dick  s  River  and  uie  Gndn- 
mti    Sontbem    Railroa<L    42    miles    MUth    of 


Cotl^^iate  Institute,  Center  Col- 
lie, the  Caldwell  Female  Institute  and  also  the 
State  Asylum  and  School  for  Deaf-mutes.  It 
has  churches,  public  schools,  municipal  waler- 
wtnrks,  three  national  banks  and  weekly  news- 
papers. Danville  was  settled  in  1781  and  be- 
came a  strong  political  centre,  tlie  seat  of  nine 
historicat  conventions.  Here  the  separation 
from  Virginia  was  discussed  and  the  first  State 
constitution  framed,  which  selected  Frankfort 
as  the  capital.  Danville  received  a  charter  of 
incorporation  in  1789.  James  G.  Bimey  and 
Theodore  O'Hani  were  bom  in  Danville.  Pop. 
5,420. 

DANVILLE,  Pa.,  boroueli  and  counhr-seat 
of  Montour  County;  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lackawanna  and 
the  Fhiladeli^iia  and  Reading  railroads;  154 
miles  northwest  of  Philaddphia.  Danville  is  in  a 
district  abounding  with  iron  ore,  limestone  and 
anthracite  coal,  and  contains  the  first  establish- 
ment erected  in  the  United  Slates  for  the  manu- 
facture of  railroad  iron.  It  still  ranks  among 
the  most  extensive  iron  manufacturing  places  in 
the  country.  There  are  blast  furnaces,  iron 
foundries,  rolling-mills,  stove  works,  silk  and 
knittine  mills,  munidpid  waterworks  and  dec- 
trie  lighting  plant,  churdies,  two  national  banks, 
the  I^nvilTe  Institute,  a  State  asylum  for  the 
insane,  hospital,  public  library  ana  opera  house. 
First  settled  in  1776  and  laid  out  m  1792  as 
Dan's  Town,  named  after  the  son  of  the  first 
settler,  Danviire  develo^)ed  after  the  discovery 
of  iron  on  Montour  Ridge  and  the  Opening  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  in  1832.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1849.    Pop.  7,517. 

DANVILLE,  Va,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Pittsylvania  County,  on  the  Dan  River,  140 
miles  southeast  of  Richmond,  on  the  Danville 
and  Western  and  the  Southern  railroads.  One 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  South ;  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1792.  For  a  short  time  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  it  was 
the  scat  of  government  It  is  located  in  the 
famous  and  picturesque  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia,  on  a  gradual  slope  extending  from  the 
river  to  an  altitude  of  600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  river  furnishes  power  for  the  cotton-mills. 
Sour-mills,  foundry,  ice  factory  and  dec  trie 
light  plant ;  and  lurtber  development  of  its 
water  power  has  been  made  about  three  miles 
up  the  river,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000. 
Danville  is  the  largest  loose  tobacco  market  in 
the  world,  her  average  annual  sales  being  5C^- 
000,000  pounds.  The  surrounding  country  is 
wdl  adapted  to  grain,  fruits  and  tobacco.  The 
improvements  in  public  utilities  within  the  past 
few  years  indude  larger  water  mains  in  the 
down-town  district  (16-inch)  and  additional 
fire  engines  at  a  cost  of  $23,000;  Main  street 
repaved  with  Belgian  block  and  Mack  brick, 
S100,000|  Craghead  street,  same  material,  $24,- 
500,  ana  several  other  less  important  streets 
paved  with  cobble.  Further  extension  of  the 
sewerage  system  from  time  to  time  as  the 
growth  of  the  dty  requires;  new  electric-li^t 
plant  owned  by  dty,  with  new  $5,000  incan- 
descent machine,  furnishing  lights  for  streets, 
business  and  dwelling  houses;  electric  railway 
system  r^Miilt  at  a  cost  of  about  $320,000^  first- 
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claw  effnipment,  double  track  on  Main  ttreet, 
about  etriit  miles  of  tr3x:k,  new  power-hoUM, 
with  double  set  of  dynainos  and  cnginet.  The 
Southem  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegrapb  Com- 
pany has  expended  about  $30,000  in  improve- 
ments, and  the  growth  of  their  business  has 
been  such  as  to  require  addittonal  accommoda- 
tions. Danville  is  the  seat  of  Roanoke  Female 
CoIl<^  (Baptist),  establiriied  1859,  Randolph 
Macon  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  (Methodist), 
founded  in  1883,  and  Danville  Militair  Insti- 
tute, established  in  1890.  The  climate  oi  the 
city  is  mild  and  pleasing,  die  streets  well  shaded 
and  paved,  and  as  a  residential  city  it  is  excelled 
by  few  locations  in  the  South,  There  are  many 
new  public  buildings,  churches  and  schools ;  a 
general  hospital  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
with  the  latest  improvements,  eeven  banlcs  — 
one  national,  five  State  and  one  private  and 
two  daily  newspapers.  Under  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  the  municipal  government  is 
administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  quadrennially, 
and  a  cit^  council,  composed  of  two  branches 
having  difierent  numbers,  which  controls  ap- 
pointments to  most  of  the  administrative  offices. 
The  waterworks,  electric  li^t  and  gas  plants 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Pop.  19,020. 

DANZIG.    See  Damtzic 

DAPHNB,  daughter  of  river-^od  Peneus. 
Sec  Lauhel  Iff  Art  akd  Symwush. 

DAPHNB,  a  famous  grove  near  Antioch, 
planted  by  Selcticus  Nicator,  who  erected  a 
temple  there  and  dedicated  it  to  Apollo  and 
Diana.  It  was  a  place  of  pagun  pilgrimage 
noted  for  its  license,  until  the  spread  at  Chris- 
tianity caused  its  abandonment,  Julian  sought 
to  revive  its  splendors  hut  the  temple  was 
burned  and  the  site  was  soon  after  abandoned. 
Its  probable  site  is  the  modern  B^-el-Mi,  where 
the  Tegetation  is  luxurious,  but  ancient  remains 
are  few.  A  graphic  description  of  tlds  grove 
is  given  in  'Ben  Hur.>  For  Daphne  in  Egypt 
see  Tahpanhes. 

DAPHNE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Tkymelaaceir  or  meiereon  family.  The 
genus  has  about  80  species,  natives  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  single  American  spedes  is  toe 
spurge  or  lady  laurel  found  in  northern  New 
En^and  and  New  York  as  a  fugitive  from  cul- 
tivation. The  berries  are  poisonous  and  the 
flowers  of  many  are  very  fragrant  These 
plants  are  common  in  temperate  climates  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  are  valuable  commer- 
cially. From  the  bast  of  some  spedes  fibres 
are  obtained,  and  most  of  the  paper  used  in 
central  Aiia  is  made  from  some  species  of  the 
daphne.  The  inner  bark  of  D.  lagetta,  when 
cut  into  thin  pieces  after  maceration,  assumes 
a  beautiful  net-like  appearance,  whence  it  has 
received  the  name  of  lace-bark.  The  bark  of 
the  spurge-laurel  is  used  in  decoction  as  a 
diaphoretic  in  cutaneous  and  syphilitic  affections. 
Paper  and  ropes  are  made  from  the  bark  of  a 
Species  common  in  Madagascar. 

DAPHNKPHORIA.  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  important  of  the  Greek  festivals 
observed  in  nonor  of  Apollo.  See  Greek 
Festivals. 

DAPHNIA,  a  minute  entomostracan  croe- 
tacean  of  somewhat  i^obular  shapt  which 
•warmi  io  million*  in  ponds  and  ditcnes,  and 


is  in^ertant  u  a  food  for  tadpoles,  fidi-fiy  aad 
other  small  aquatic  creatures  It  is  useful  in 
an  aquariuuL  but  care  tnuit  be  taken  that  it 
does  oot  multiply  unduly. 

DAPHNIN,  a  ^ucoside  having  the  formula 
C»H»Ot  +  2HiO,  and  occurring  in  the  bark  and 
bibssoms  of  certain  species  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  gems  Daphne.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
rectangular  prisms  cont^ning  two  molecules  of 
water.  It  is  uisoluble  in  ether,  but  readily  dis- 
solves in  boiling  alcohol.  It  reduces  Fehlin^s 
solution  slowly,  and  by  the  action  of  etnuism 
or  of  dilute  adds  it  is  converted  into  riucose 
and  a  substance  called  daphnetin,  or  di-oxy- 


DAPHNI3,  m  fabulous  history,  the  son  of 
Hermes  (Mercury)  by  a  nymph,  educated 
among  the  nymphs,  and  celebrated  in  the 
Sicilian  traditions  as  the  author  of  bucolic 
poetry,  and  also  as  a  performer  on  the  shepherd's 
pine.  He  pastured  his  flocks  upon  Mount  .£tna. 
Tnc  nymph  Echenais,  who  loved  the  youth, 
threatened  him  with  blindness  if  he  should  love 
another;  but  being  intoxtcatad  with  wine  by 
the  daughter  of  a  Sidlian  prince,  he  forgot  the 
warning,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  the 
threatened  punishment.  Some  say  that  he  died 
of  grief ;  others  that  the  nymph  transformed 
him  into  a  stone.  All  the  nymphs  bewailed  his 
death,  and  Hermes  raised  him  -to  tiie  heavetis. 
On  the  spot  where  he  died  flowed  a  fountain,  at 
which  the  Sicilians  afterward  performed  yearly 
sacrifices.  Consult  Prescott,  'A  Study  of  the 
Daphnis  Myth'  (in  'Harvard  Studies  in 
Oassical  Philology,'  Vol.  X,  Boston  1899). 

DAPHNIS  AND  CHLO£.  This  Greek 
prose  pastoral  romance,  attributed  to  one  Longus, 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  may  have  been 
written  in  the  Zd  or  early  in  the  3d  century 
AJL  Despite  many  marks  of  decadence,  it  is  \jy 
far  the  most  delightful  of  the  Cjrtek  romances. 
Daphnis,  a  boy,  and  ChloS,  a  girl,  infants  ex- 


followed  through  the  years  of  their  love  for 
each  other  as  it  'grows  <with  the  ripening 
seasons, —  to  the  happy  end,  when  they  are  re- 
claimed by  their  parents,  and  married.  The 
charm  of  the  stoty  lies  in  the  children's  naive 
conrtship  and  in  the  rich  and  exquisite  scenery 
of  their  rural  life,  both  the  action  and  the  set- 
ting being  such  as  a  sophisticated  urban  imagi- 
nalion  frames  for  idealized  dwellers  in  tne 
Golden  Age.  The  book  appeals  to  every  sense 
in  a  succession  of  lovely  idyls. 

It  pleased  the  Renaissance^  and  has  pleased 
the  centuries  since.  The  r^ifio  irineeps  was 
printed  in  1598  (Florence)  :  but  in  1SS9  Tacques 
Amyot  had  alrea^  translated  'Daphnis  and 
Chloc'  into  a  French  classic  (often  re- 
printed), from  which  in  1587  Angel  Day  made 
a  wretched  En^ish  paraphrase  (reprinted 
London  1890  with  introduction  by  Joseph 
Jacobs).  Both  versions  gave  Robert  Greene 
material  for  his  'Pandosto'  (1588),  which  in 
turn  became  the  chief  source  of  Snakespeare's 
<The  Winter's  Tale'  (1611);  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  taken  several  details  directly 
from  Day.  How  much  Allan  Ramsay's  *The 
Gentle  Shepherd'  (1725)  owes  to  'Dapfanis  and 
Chloe'  is  oot  certain;  its  theme  is  much  the 
same,  as  is  that  of  Bemardin  de  Saint- Pierre's 
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*Fuil  et  Vii«iiiie>  (1789).  An  enlarged  re- 
cension of  Amyot's  translation  was  published 
in  1810  by  Paul  Louis  Courier,  who  in  1807  had 
found  in  a  Florentine  manuscript  —  and  in  1809 
had  transcribed  and  then  blollcd  —  a  portion 
missine  f rom  all  other  manuscripts.  Of  Fierre- 
Paul  Prud'hon's  admirable  illustrations  three 
appeared  in  the  French  version  published  by 
Didot  and  one  other  in  Annibal  Caro's  IlaUan 
version,  published  by  Kenouard,  both  Paris 
1800.  The  most  useful  and  accessible  EneUsh 
translation   is   that   by   George  Thomley    (first 

Jublishcd  in  1657),  revised  and  augmented  by 
.  U.  Edmonds,  'Loeb  Classical  Library'  (Lon- 
don  and  New  York  1916). 

Sauuel  Lee  Wout. 

DAPITAN,  da-p«'tan,  PhiKppinea^  a  pror- 
ince  in  the  northwesterx  part  of  the  island  of 
Mindanao.  Numerous  tivers  are  navigable  for 
the  native  boats,  and  these  are  the  chief  means 
of  communication  in  the  province  Hemp,  cot- 
ton, sugar,  etc.,  are  cultivated  for  domestic  con- 
sumption; the  forests,  particularly  the  ebon^, 
are  valuable.  There  is  some  export  trade  m 
gtuns,  wax,  honey,  cacao,  etc.    Pop.  20,270. 

DAR-BL-BBIDA,  dar'el-b&'da,  or  CASA- 
BLANCA, Morocco,  the  largest  seaport  in  the 
CDlmtry,  situated  on  the  weit  coast.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  country 
passes  through  it  It  is  surrounded  by  walla. 
Wool  and  leather  form  the  chief  items  of  ex- 
port. The  Portuguese  founded  it  in  1468.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  revolt  of  1907  against 
French  control  of  Moroccan  ports.  Pop.  25,000, 
inclading  5,000  Christians. 

DAR-ES-SALAAM,  dar'es-sa-lan)',_  East 
Africa,  a  growing-  dty,  formerly  the  capital  of 
German  East  Africa,  situated  on  the '  coast  a 
few  miles  south  of  Zanzibar.  The  harbor  Is 
good  and  the  city  has  a  number  of  churches  and 
sub.stantial  public  buildings.  It  has  telegraphic 
connection  with  Zanzibar,  KHwa  and  Tanga, 
Copal,  rubber  and  'vory  are  exported.  Pop. 
about  34,000,  including  500  Europeans  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  Arabs. 
~  DARBHANQAH,  diir-bfin'ga.  India,  (1)  a 
^strict  in  the  Patna  (hvision  of  Bengal.  In  the 
rainy  season  the  district  becomes  inundated  by 
flie  overflow  of  the  rivers  Kamia  and  Little 
Baghmati.  Area  3,348  square  miles;  pop,  under 
3.000,000.  (2)  A  town  of  the  same  name  is  the 
capita  of  the  district.  It  is  situated  on  the 
little  Baghmati,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
mabaraja  of  Darhhangah.  The  chief  exports 
are  oil-seeds  and  timber.    Pop.  62,628. 

D'ARBLAY,  dar'bia'  (Madahe),  Fiances 
Bomey,  English  novelist,  daughter  of  Charles 
Bomey:  b,  Kbg-s  Lynn,  Norfolk,  13  Jnnel7S2; 
d.  Bath,  England,  6  Jan.  1840,  VVhen  Frances 
was  eight  years  old  the  Bumeys  removed  to 
London,  where  at  the  musical  assemblies  given 
W  ber  father  she  saw  much  of  fashionable  life. 
This  she  depicted  with  much  humor  in  her  first 
novel,  'Evehoa.'  After  she  had  published  'Eve- 
lina, or  a  Young  Lady's  Entrance  into  the 
World'  (1778),  she  becaote  the  favorite  of  the 
literary  men  of  the  day,  especially  Dr.  Johnson. 
Her  second  novel,  *CeciUa'  (1782),  was  ik>  less 
admired.  In  1786  she  was  made  second  keeper 
of  the  robes  to  Queen  Charlotte,  She  disliked 
the  position  and  resigned  ia  1791.  While  yi^t- 
ing  her  sitier  at  Mickleham  she  made  the  ac- 


?uaiutance  of  her  future  husband,  General 
)'Arbla]r,  a  French  army  officer,  whom  she 
married  in  1793.  Her  other  books  are  'Camilla' 
(1795)  and  <The  Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficul- 
ties' (1814).  Her  play,  'Edw^  and  Elvina,' 
was  performed  in  1/95  and  had  little  success, 
though  having  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Kemble  in  the 
leading  roles.  Her  'Diary  and  Letters,'  etUted 
by  her  niece  (1842-46),  surjjass  in  modem  csd- 
mation  the  rest  of  her  writings.  The  record 
begins  with  'Evelina.'  The  success  of  her  first 
effort,  the  dinings,  winings  and  compliments  that 
followed,  are  recorded  with  a  naive  s^rrulous- 
ness  perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity  and 
sincenty.  She  also  wrote  memoirs  of  her  father 
(1832J.  'Evelina'  and  'Cecilia'  were  published 
with  mtroduclions  by  Annie  R.  Ellis  (London 
1881-82).  A  new  edition  of  the  'Letters  and 
Diaries'  in  six  volumes  appeared  in  London  in 
1904-05.  The 'Early  Diary,  1768-1778'  (2  vols.. 
New  York  1907)  was  edited  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 
Consult  Dobson,  'Fanny  Bumey,  Madame 
D'Arblay'  (New  York  1903);  Hill,  C.  'Farniy 
Bumey  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Charlotte'  (ib. 
1912)  ;  and  Macaulay,  T.  B.,  'Essays,' 

DAfiBOY,  dar-bwa,  Georges,  archbishop 
of  Paris:  b.  Fayl-BiUot,  department  of  Hatit 
Mame,  16  Jan.  1813;  d.  Paris,  24  May  1871. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  1836,  and 
began  regular  parish  work:  but  in  1839  becanw 
professor,  first  of  philosophy,  then  of  d<^vatic 
theoloKf  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  LaOr 
grcs.  Removing  to  Paris  In  1846  be  was  for  a 
while  attached  to  the  College  of  Henry  IV  and 
was  also  editor  of  the  journal  MoiUleMr  Catk- 
olique;  in  1854  he  was  appointed  vicar-general 
of  the  archbishop  of  Parts  and  inspector,  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  diocese, 
that  is,  superintendent  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
work  in  the  diocese.  In  1859  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Nancy,  and  in  1863  was  appointed 
successor  to  Archbishop  Sibour  of  Pans,  Who 
had  been  slain  by  an  assassin.  He  was  a  stretttf 
ous  upholder  of  episcopal  independence  an 
became  involved  with  Rome  through  his  efforl 
to  suppress  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jesuits''i!(J 
other  reli^ous  orders  in  his  diocese,  pJilG^IV. 
refused  him  the  cardinal's  hat  and  rebult(>d  HA 
for  his  liberalism.  In  the  Vatican  CouocifHt 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  minarity  who  &^ 
posed  the  declaration  of  papal  infallibilitf-  tik 
the  groiind  that  sudi  a  declai^lion  was'  in- 
opportime;  but  after  die  definition  he  was  oiie 
of  the  first  among  its  former  opponents  to  make 
submission.  In  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  German 
armies  he  won  universal  approval  for  bis  de- 
voted labors  in  relieving  the  wounded  and 
succoring  the  distressed;  and  when  the  Com- 
munists, known  to  be  his  mortal  foes,  came  into 
control  of  the  city,  he  refused  to  seek  safe^ 
outside  the  walls.  Arrested  by  the  Commune 
and  held  as  a  hostage,  he  with  other  hostages 
was  fusilladed  to  death  in  die  yard  of  the  prison 
^f  La  Roquette,  Tbe  end  came  while  he  was 
in  the  attitude  of  blessing  his  assassins  and  in- 
voking forgiveness  for  them.  His  body  was 
recovered  with  difficulty  and  was  buried  with 
imposing  ceremony  at  the  public  expense  on 
7  June  1871.  It  was  not  a- mere  accident  or 
coincidence  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  'Life 
of  SainI  Thomas  i  Becket'  (1859).  that  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  was  slain  bjr 
assassins  before  the  hi|^  altar  of  his  cathedral 
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diurcfi  700 years  before;  within  23  years  he  had 
seen  his  two  nearest  predecessors,  archbishops 
of  Paris,  murdered,  one  by  an  individual 
assassin,  the  other  (Affre)  by  the  insurgeqt 
populace.  In  addition  to  his  scholarly  work, 
•The  Life  of  Saint  Thomas  k  Becket,'  he  wrote 
a  new  translation  of  'Dionysius  the  Areopagite,' 
and  also  a  translation  of  the  'Imitation  of 
Christ':  'Women  of  the  Bibie'  {8th  ed„  1876)  ; 
•Holy  Women'  ath  ed,  1877V  Consult  the 
biography  by  Foulon  (Paris  1889)  and  Guiller- 
min  (k  1888). 

DARBY,  John  Nelson,  founder  of  the 
Brethren:  b.  London  1800;  d.  1S8Z.  In  1819 
he  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  . 
Uid  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1^5.  He  left 
the  Church  of  Ireland  because  of  conscientious 
scruples,  believing  that  denominational  distinc- 
tions and  a  rcgidar  ministry  should  be  discarded. 
He  formed  an  association  in  Dublin  in  1828. 
Another  was  organized  soon  after  in  Plymouth, 
and  the  fact  that  Providence  Chapel  was  the 
first  regular  place  of  meeting  gave  the  name 
Plymouth  Brethren  to  the  sect  in  1830.  Darby 
labored  as  an  evangelist  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  until  his  death  in  18S2.  He  preached 
in  English,  French  and  German,  a^d  for  many 
years  edited  the  Christian  Witness,  the  official 
organ  of  die  Brethren.  His  collected  writings 
were  published  in  32  volumes  (London  1867-83). 

DARBY,  Pa.,  borough  of  Delaware  Countjr, 
on  the  Darby  River,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton railroads,  five  miles  southwest  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  has  silk,  cotton,  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  and  manufactures  filters,  tanks  and  toots. 
It  has  also  a  public  library  which  dates  from 
1743,  a  Friends  (Quaker)  meeting  house  and 
cemetery  established  in  early  Colonial  times.  The 
borough  was  first  settled  about  1660.    Pop.  6,305. 

DARBY  AND  JOAN,  the  names  of  a 
married  couple  traditionally  reported  to  have 
lived  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  the 
I8th  century,  remarkable  for  their  long  and 
happy  life  together.  A  ballad  entitled  'The 
Happy  Old  Couple,'  bi;  Henry  Woodfall,  former 
^prentice  to  the  printer  John  Darby,  com- 
memorates their  excellencies.  Humdrum,  un- 
eventful married  life  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  "Darby  and  Joan*  existence. 

DARBYITBS,  a  name  often  applied  to  the 
Plymoudi  Brethren  (q.v.)  from  their  principal 
founder,  John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-82),  of 
whose  collected  writings  32  volumes  have  ap- 
peared (London  1867-83).  Consult  his  'Per- 
sonal Recollections'   (ib.  1881). 

DARBYSHIRE,  Alfred,  English  architect: 
■b.  Salford,  Lancashire,  20  June  1839;  d.  5  July 
1908.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  1862  at  Manchester  and  designed  many  build- 
ings of  importance  there  and  elsewhere.  His 
principal  literary  works  are  'Experiences  of  an 
Architect,  Professional,  Artistic,  and  Theatrical' ; 
<A  Book  of  Old  Manchester  and  Salford.' 

DARCET,  d5r-s5',  Jean,  French  physician 
and  chemist :  b,  Douaiil,  7  Sept,  1725 ;  A.  Paris, 
13  Feb.  1801.  He  accompanied  the  celebrated 
Montesquieu  to  Paris  in  1742,  and  remained 
with  him  till  his  death  as  a  literary  assistant. 
He  afterward  devoted  himself  to  chemistry, 
especially  to  technical  chemistry  was  appointed 
professor  of  chcmisttj-  in  the  College  of  France, 


and  regent  of  the  medical  faculty.  Darcet  made 
many  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  He  also 
tried  the  effect  of  fire  on  the  various  kinds  of 
earths,  and  demonstrated  the  volatility  of  the 
diamond.  In  1776  he  published  a  memoir  on 
the  geology  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  succeeded 
Macquer  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  director  of  the  manufactory  of 
Sivres.  He  was  afterward  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  the  assay  of  coin  and  inspector  of  the 
Gobelin  manufactory.  He  made  several  import- 
ant chemical  discoveries,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  present  improved  state  of  the  science.  A 
fusible  alloy  of  lead,  bismuth  and  tin  is  named 
after  him.  He  published  several  works  describ- 
ing his  discoveries. 

DARCET,  Jean  IHerre  Joseph,  French 
chemist:  b.  Paris,  31  Aug.  1777;  d.  there,  2  Aug. 
1844.  He  was  a  son  of  Jean  Darcet  (q.v,). 
He  began  his  chemical  studies  early  with  his 
father  and  with  Vauquelin.  In  his  24lh  year 
he  was  made  assayer  of  the  mint,  and  from  that 
time  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  chemistry  in  its 
application  to  the  arts.  Bcmg  employed  by  the 
government  in  the  tnanufacture  of  gunpowder, 
he  rendered  its  preparation  much  more  easy  by 
new  processes.  He  greatly  assuted  in  extending 
the  manufacture  of  soda  artificially,  succeeded 
in  producmg  alum  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
Italy,  brought  the  art  of  stereotypii^  to  greater 
perfection,^  facilitated  the  preparation  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  investigated  the  best  alloys  for 
cannon,  for  cymbals  and  tam-tams  and  for 
statues,  etc.  Among  his  other  (fiscoveries  were 
the  extraction  of  soda  from  chestnuts,  the 
preoaration  of  sugar  from  the  same  material 
and  the  extraction  of  jelly  from  bones  by  means 
of  an  acid.  He  also  made  another  discovery  of 
the  means  of  protection  against  the  fine  dust  of 
quicksilver,  which  had  been  so  injurious  to  the 

Slders.  liarcel's  discovery  completely  attained 
e  object  and  gained  him  the  prize  of  3,000 
francs  which  Ravrio  had  ofiered  for  this 
discovery. 

DARDANELLES  (ancient  Hellespont), 
a  narrow  channel  in  the  Turkish  dominions, 
which  connects  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the 
.^^ean  Sea  and  separates  Europe  from  Asia. 
It  IS  about  42  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth 
from  1,400  yards  to  five  miles.  There  is  always 
a  rapid  current  in  the  channelj  the  volume  and 
velocity  of  which  is  much  increased  by  the 
prevailing  winds,  which  blow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  stream  for  at  least  10  months  in 
the  year.  The  modem  name  of  this  strait  is 
derived  from  the  castles,  called  the  Dardanelles. 
built  on  its  banks,  at  its  southwest  entrance; 
its  ancient  name,  Hellespont,  from  Helle, 
daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  who  was 
tabled  to  have  been  drowned  in  it.  Xerxes  on 
his  great  expedition  against  Greece,  in  480  B.C., 
crossed  this  strait  by  means  of  two  bridges  of 
boats,  constructed  in  the  neijdiborhood  of  Sestos 
and  Abvdos.  It  is  also  renowned  as  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  Leander,  who,  it  is  said,  used  to 
swim  across  from  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  Mde, 
at  tiie  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  (but  yet 
about  a  mile  in  width),  to  visit  Hero  of  Sestos 
on  the  European  side.  This  feat  of  swimming 
the  channel  was  also  performed  by  Lord  Byrcai, 
who  achieved  it  in  1  hour  and  10  minntes. 
To  protect  Constantinople,  coast  batteries  h>ve 
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been  tmilt  since  1867,  on  both  the  Asiatic  and 
the  European  side.  These  batteries  have  latterly 
been  supplied  with  ordnance  of  recent  type, 
anch  as  the  guns  made  by  Krupp,  and  strength- 
ened under  German  supervision.  In  IT!*!)  the 
Turkish  defenses  were  almost  in  ruins. 
Warned  by  the  conation  of  the  batteries  when 
a  Russian  sqnadron  appeared  before  tlie  caMles, 
the  Turkish  government  ordered  the  defenses 
repaired ;  but  they  were  amin  allowed  to  be- 
come almost  useless  until  1807.  In  that  year  a 
British  squadron  passed  the  Dardanelles  and 
appeared  before  Constantinople,  which  until  then 
had  never  seen  an  enemy's  fleet.  In  1854,  during 
tfae  Crimean  War,  the  castles  and  other  defenses 
of  Constantinople  were  again  put  in  repair.  It 
had  long  been  recognized  that  the  Turks  had 
a  ri^t  to  prevent  any  foi«ign  ship  of  war  from 
passm^  the  Dardanelles,  and  in  1841  a  trea^ 
was  signed  between  the  five  great  European 
powers  and  the  Porte,  in  which  it  was  laid  down 
that  this  was  not  to  be  permitted.  The  treaty 
was  confiimed  in  1856,  the  Sultan,  however, 
retaining  tlte  right  to  permit  certain  vessels 
belonging  to  foreign  govemmeots  to  pass.  By 
tfae  Berhn  treiity  of  1878  the  duty  was  again 
imposed  upon  the  Sultan  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  foreign  ship  of  war.  This  arranfnment 
was  modifjedin  1891,  when  Russia  secured  right 
of  passage  for  her  "volunteer  fleet.' 

For  the  Allied  campaign  in  the  Dardanelles, 
see  War,  European. 

DARDANUS,  dar'da-ntis,  in  mytholorar,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Trojans,  and  so  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra^  the 
daugbter  of  Atlas.  He  emigrated  from  Sam- 
odirace  (according  to  some  accounts,  from 
Arcadia,  or  Crete)  and  settled  in  Phry^  in 
the  countiy  which  was  afterward  called  Troas. 
Here  be  built  a  dty,  which,  from  lum,  was 
called  Dardanum,  or  Dardanus,  and  introduced 
the  worship  of  Athena  (Minerva). 

DARDISTAN,  dar'dis-tan,  the  name  given 
to  a  region  of  central  Asia,  bordering  on  Bal- 
tlstan,  uie  northwest  })ortion  of  Cashmere.  This 
countiy,  which  consists  of  lofty  mountwns,  is 
little  loioi^'n,  and  its  limits  are  variously  given; 
bnt  its  interest  depends  mainly  on  the  fact  that 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dards,  are  an  Aryan  people, 
speaking  a  Sanskritic  tongue  mixed  with  Per- 
sian words.  They  have  been  called  *  Stray 
Aryans  in  Tibet,*  and  are  Moslems  converted 
from  Buddhism  at  a  comparatively  recent  period 
The  rajah  of  Ca^mere  :s  constantly  encleavor- 
faiK  to  subject  them  completely  to  his  sutiiority. 
The  chief  districts  are  Hasora,  (^Ighit  and 
Tassbi;  some  authorities  also  include  Ctutral  in 
Dardistan. 

DARE,  Virgtela,  first  child  of  English  par- 
ents in  the  New  World:  b.  Roanoke,  Auj^st 
1587,  and  named  after  the  district  of  Virginia. 
She  was  the  granddaughter  of  John  White,  who 
was  governor  of  the  colony  sent  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  found  an  agricultural  state,  which 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  26  April  1587,  and 
reached  the  shores  of  Virginia  in  July  of  the 
■  same  year.  White's  daughter  was  married  to 
lir.  E^re,  who  was  one  of  tfie  assistants  of  the 
governor,  and  Virginia  was  bom  about  a  month 
after  the  arrival  of  the  expedition. 

DARPUR,  dar'foor,  or  DAR700R  (Cotm- 
tiy  of  the  Fur,  a  tribe  of  negroes),  a  region  of 
central   Africa,  occupying  a  large  portion  of 


die  area  between  Abyssinia  and  Bomou  aad 
forming  part  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  it  may 
be  considered  as  lying  between  lat.  10°  and  16' 
N.  and  long,  22*  and  28°  E.;  area  150.000 
square  miles.  On  the  east  it  has  Kordofan; 
on  the  west,  Wadai;  on  the  north,  the  desert; 
while  die  regions  to  the  south  are  occupied  by 
barbarous  nations.  The  most  important  physi- 
cal feature  is  the  Djebel  Marrah,  a  chain  of 
mountains  near  the  centre  of  tfae  country,  of  a 
crescent  form,  lying  north  and  south  and 
reaching  the  hei^t  of  6,000  feet.  Some  of  the 
peaks  are  extinct  volcanoes.  There  are  other 
subordinate  chains  and  elevated  masses.  There 
seem  to  be  no  perrnanent  streams,  the  water- 
courses  being  filled  only  temporarily.  The 
country  bdongs  mainly  to  the  Nde  basin,  partly 
to  that  of  Lake  Chad.  Large  portions  of  it 
are  barren  or  are  covered  wilt  verdure  only  in 
the  rainy  season.  The  inhabitants  are  of  vari- 
ous races,  some  of  them  of  the  negro  type, 
others  having  little  of  the  negro  character,  and 
a  considerable  number  being  Arabs,  The  Fur 
or  For,  who  give  name  to  tnc  country,  inhabit 
the  mountainous  central  parts  and  are  a  brown- 
ish-black color  with  negro  features.  Moham- 
medanism is  the  religion  of  the  country,  and 
to  it  is  due  what  little  civilization  the  people 
possess;  but  the  natives  are  stiil  semi-barba- 
rous. Thrir  occupation  is  chiefly  agriculture. 
A  few  of  the  mechanical  arts  arc  carried  on, 
and  in  particular  the  people  taanufacture  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  articles,  including  cottCHi 
pods,  pottery  leather,  lance-heads,  etc.  Their 
)uses  are  ruddy  constructed  of  clay  and  reeds, 


the  horns,  teeth  and  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  and 
hippopotamus,  ostrich  feathers,  gum  and  cop- 
per. The  imports  comprise  beads,  glass,  arms, 
light  cloths  of  different  kinds,  silks,  shoes  and 
omer  manufactured  articles.  Darfur  was  an 
independent  kingdom  till  annexed  by  Egypt  m 
1874.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Mahdi  and 
his  successor  it  was  independent;  but  it  is  now 
rec^nized  as  within  the  "s^phere  of  influence" 
of  CTreat  Britain.  In  1898  it  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan.  The  hereditary 
sultan  manages  the  internal  affairs.  The  capital 
is  El  Fisher,    Pop.  4,000,000, 

D  ARC  AN,  Bdmnnd  Spawn,  American 
jurist:  b.  Montgomery  Ounty,  S,  C,  15  April 
1805;  d.  Mobile,  Ala..  November  1879,  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  of  Irish  de- 
scent, at  whose  death  he  was  left  without  means. 
By  his  own  exertions;  he  obtained  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  English,  I^tin  and  Greek,  althourfi  he 
was  at  work  on  a  farm  until  he  was  23  years 
old  He  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1829,  went  to  Alabama  and  taught  three  months 
in  Washington,  Autauga  County.  Here  he  was 
elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  filled  the  of- 
fice for  several  years,  meanwhile  engaging  in 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1833  he  removed  to 
Montgomery  and  in  1841  was  elected  to  the 
bench  of  the  Grciut  Court  of  the  Mobile  dis- 
trict and  removed  to  Mobile.  He  resigned  the 
office  of  judge  in  1842  and  in  1844  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate.  He  was  also  mayor  of 
Mobile  the  same  j-ear.  He  resigned  from  the 
senate  the  following  year  and  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  served  from  December  1845 
to  March  1847.  On  the  question  of  the  north- 
west  boundary   of    Oregon   he    made   an   able 
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Sjpeech  and  offered  tome  valuable  amendments 
to  the  resoliitjon  of  notice.  He  was  the  first 
to  propose  the  line  of  adjustment  finally 
adoptecf  on  the  EettlemCBt  of  the  question  with 
the  British  government.  He  declined  a.  renomi- 
. nation  and  m  1847  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacaoi^ 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.  In  1849, 
by  the  resi^ination  of  Justice  Collier,  he  be- 
came chief  justice,  which  office  be  resigned  in 
1852  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Mo- 
bile. In  1861  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  State 
convention  and  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  se- 
oesaion.  He  also  served  for  one  teiro  u  a 
representative  in  the  Confederate  Congress. 

D'ARGENSON,  dar-:diaA-s6A,  Hare  Pierre, 
CouTE,  French  statesman:  b.  1696:  d.  Paris 
1764.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  the  Maniuis 
d'Argenson  (1652-1721),  who  created  the  se- 
cret police  and  established  the  Ullres  it 
cachet.  He  became  War  Minister  in  1743,  at  a 
time  when  the  political  existence  of  France 
was  imperiled  and  by  his  vigor  and  lucky  choice 
of  generals  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year.  After  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapcllc  (1748),  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  die  mililary  system  and 
in  1751  established  the  ficole  Mililaire.  He  was 
an  illustrious  patron  of  hterature.  Diderot  and 
EyAlembert  dedicated  to  him  their  great  *En- 
CTclopidie'  and  lo  Voltaire,  whose  lellow-stu- 
dent  he  had  been,  he  furnished  materials, 
gracefully  acknowledged  in  the  dedication,  for 
Sis  'Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.'  In  1757  he  was 
banished  to  his  estate  by  the  machinations  of 
Madame  Pompadour;  but  on  her  death  he  re- 
turned to  Pans. 

DARGOMYZHSKY,  dir'go-mizh'ske,  Alex- 
ander SergeTevich,  Russian  composer:  b.  Tula 
1813 ;  d.  Saint  Petersburg  1869.  Having  made 
his  preliminary  studies,  m  which  he  exhibited 
great  precocity,  he  removed  to  Sainl  Petersburg 
in  1835  and  thereafter  made  his  home  in  that 
dty.  He  had  previously  met  Glinka,  and  helped 
him  in  producing  'The  Life  of  the  Tsar,'  in 
the  course  of  which  work  Dargomyihsky  ob- 
tained a  »ound  knowledge  of  and  training  in 
orchestration.  At  the  capital  he  soon  be- 
came known  ty  his  opera,  'Esmeralda'  (1839) 
in  which  he  followed  the  ir^ditions  of  Ros- 
sini and  Auber,  both  of  whom  were  then 
at  the  pinnacle  of  their  fame.  In  1847 
'Esmeralda'  was  produced  at  Moscow.  It 
was  followed  in  18SS  by  'Russalka,'  which  at 
length  brought  him  fame.  In  1867  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  and 
during  his  later  years  his  home  became  the 
centre  of  the  modern  Russian  school  which 
looked  for  inspiration  to  Schumann,  Berlioz, 
Wagner  and  List.  He  next  wrote  the  opera, 
•The  Stone  Guest,>  to  Pushkin's  tale  of  the  same 
name,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  Four 
years  after  his  death  it  was  produced  with  great 
success.  He  composed  also  fantasias  for  orches- 
tra, notably  'Finnish  Fantaisie'  ;  'Bala-Yaia'  ; 
and  'Kazachok' ;  and  several  ballads.  His  later 
years  were  also  devoted  to  the  training  of  prom- 
ing  singers,  of  which  he  practically  created  a 
new  s3iool.  Consult  Cm,  'La  musiqtie  en 
Russie'  (Paris  1880)  and  Pougin,  'Essai 
historique  sur  la  musique  en  Russie'  {Turin 
1897). 
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specimens  ot  which  are  still  preserved  in  scv- 
CFal  European  collections,  bearing  on  one  side 
the  image  of  a  kneeling  archer,  on  the  other 
that  of  a  royal  palla.  It  was  known  to  the 
Gredct  Ramans  and  Jewsj  the  latter  used  it 
after  tne  Babylonian  captivity,  under  the  reif^ 
of  the  Persians,  and  called  it  Markon  or  darke- 
mon  (mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles, 
by  Esdras  and  Nehemiah).  Its  value  was  equal 
to  20  silver  drachma,  or  16  shillings  3  pence ; 
3,000  being  equal  (according  to  Xenophon)  to 
10  ta1ent$._  Its  name  is  vanously  derived  from 
that  of  King  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  regulated 
the  Persian  currency,  and  from  several  Per- 
sian words  meaning  lung,  palace  and  bow.  The 
so-called  silver  darics  were  not  designated  by 
this  name  in  antiquity. 

DARIBN,  Ga.,  city,  county-seat  of  Mcintosh 
County,  on  the  AJtamaha  River  and  the  Geor- 
gia Coast  and  Piedmont  Railroad,  about  63 
miles  southwest  of  Savannah  and  about  10 
miles  from  the  ocean.  It  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  pine  lumber,  crossbes,  handles,  rice, 
fish  and  garden  produce.  Settled  in  1736^ 
Darien  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1816 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1818.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  five  aldermen  selected  by 
the  grandjury,  one  of  the  five  being  chosen 
mayor.  The  waterworks  are  owned  bs  Ifae 
city.    Pop.  1.391. 

DARIBN  (Sp.  da-i*-an').  The  Colony  of, 
established  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba  (see  Dasien,  Gulf  of),  in  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  16tb  century,  was  the  centre  from 
which  exploring  expeditions  were  sent  out  until 
Panam&  was  founded  in  1519.  A  notary  of  Tri- 
ana,  named  Bastidas,  sailed  along  the  Carib- 
bean coast  of  the  isthmus  in  1501,  Balboa  being 
one  of  his  companions.  At  the  end  of  1502  and 
beginning  of  1503  Columbus  carefully  examitted 
the  region  immediately  west  of  this  gulf.  In 
1508  the  king  granted  to  Nicuesa  the  territory 
from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  lo  (^pe  C^das  a 
Dios;  to  Ojeda,  the  territory  from  the  Gulf 
of  Darien  to  Cape  de  la  Vela.  The  dividing 
line  was  more  precisely  fixed  by  the  grantees, 
who  agreed  that  it  should  be  the  Atrato  River. 
(See  Dabikn,  Gulf  or).  In  that  event  the  only 
permanent  settlements  were  made  near  this 
river  and  the  gulf  into  which  it  flows,  Ojeda 
first  landed  at  Cartagena  (1509),  where  his  ex- 
peditioR  endured  great  hardships.  RemovinK 
thence  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba, 
-he  built  the  fort  called  San  Sebastian,  whidi  be 
entrttsted  to  Francisco  Pilar ro,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  West  Indies.  Pijarro.  Balboa 
and  all  who  remained  alive  set  sail  for  (^rta- 
gena  once  more.  There  they  were  met  by  En- 
dso,  with  re-enforcements  from  San  Dgmii^fo, 
and  after  some  hesitation,  crossed  the  gulf  to 
the  western  shore,  where  the  colony  of  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien  was  estab- 
lished in  1510.  Balboa  gained  ascendency  by 
recommending  the  selection  of  this  place  (which 
he  had  visited  with  Bastidas)  and  became  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  undertakii^s  which  fol- 
lowed—  the  expedition  to  Dahaiba,  the  cross- 
ing of  the  isthmus,  etc.  (see  Balboa). 

Nicuesa's  expedition,  though  it  started  under 
brighter  auspices,  resulted  in  a  lamentable  fail- 
ui<e.  Its  courtly  leader,  after  losing  nearly  all 
his  followers  near  Cape  Nombre  de  Dios,  was 
forced  to  put  to  sea  m  a  boat  that  could  not 
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«utliv»  a  ainele  stonn— pnictiaB]^  condemned 
to  dcftdi  by  '£e  authorities  at  Duien,  whom  he 
had  offended.  In  1514  Pediarias  Dzvila  super- 
seded Balboa  as  governor.  Five  years  later 
Panama  was  fousded;  the  capital  was  estab- 
lished on  Ihe  Pacific  coast;  eicploration  north- 
ward and  southward  began  along  the  shorei  of 
the  newly-discovered  ocean;  the  isthmian  traf- 
)ught  and  iound  an  easier  route,  better 


abandoned.'  Consult  Anderson,  Dr.  C.  L.  G., 
<01d  Panama  and  Castilla  del  Oro.'    See  Cms- 

TRAI.   AUEXICA. 

DARIBH,  Gulf  of,  also  called  The  Onlf  of 
Ut»U,  an  extension  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
forming  a  wedge-shaped  indentation  in  the 
northern  coast  of  Colombia;  of  great  width  be- 
tween Col6n  and  Cartagena,  but  narrowing 
toward  the  south  until  it  becomes  an  ejtuary 
of  the  Atrato  River.  A  distinetion  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  ground  of  convenience  Is  that 
which  would  restrict  the  name  of  Urabi  to  the 
southern  portion,  which  is  about  7  miles  wide 
tnr  30  long.  Some  of  the  earliest  Spanish  set- 
tlements, at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centnry, 
were  located  on  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  (see 
Dakien,  the  Colony  ov)  ;  the  i-eeion  has  not 

Erospered,  however,  owing  to  the  Tack  of  good 
arbors  j  to  the  extremely  vnheahhful,  hot  and 
damp  climate  of  the  coast  at  tids  point;  and  Ae 
diversion  of  traffic  to  Coldn  via  the  Panama 

DARIBN,  Isthmus  of,  the  neck  of  land 
uniting  South  and  Central  America;  more  spe- 
cifically, the  tower  portion  which  is  narrowed 
between  the  gulfs  of  Uraba  and  San  Miguel, 
while  its  prolongation  on  the  northwest,  be- 
tween the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Pan- 
ami,  is  called  the  Isthmus  of  Panami,  now 
traversed  by  an  interoceanic  canal,  known  as 
the  Panama  Canal  (q.v.).  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Cordillera  de  Baud6.  Its  principal  rivers 
are  the  Tuira  (also  called  Daricn),  wnidi  rises 
in  the  heights  of  Aspaves,  receives  the  waters 
of  a  ntmiber  of  tributaries  and  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  and  the  Atrato,  which 
comes  out  qf  the  department  of  Cauca  and 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  UrabJL  In  regard  to 
the  climate  on  the  coast,  see  DASIEtf,  GuLF  or. 
A  Colombian  ofRcia!  publication  says:  'The 
interior  of  flie  Isthmus  of  Darien  is  veiy  sickly 
and  only  the  negroes  and  Indian  half-breeds 
can  stand  its  excessively  rainy  cUmate,  hot  and 
damp,  and  its  atmosphere,  which  the  marshes 
make  malarious.  Though  about  the  Oarien 
Cordillera  the  temperature  is  milder,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  region  is  salubrious;  and  it  will 
never  be  until  the  great  woods  and  groves  shall 
have  disappeared."  The  woods  in  question,  es- 
pecially in  South  Darien,  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity ana  colossal  growth,  constituting  a  source  of 
wealth.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  rivers  Bal- 
sas and  Marca,  and  the  mines  of  Cana  or  £s- 
piritu  Santo,  near  the  Tuira  River,  were  fa- 
mous in  the  old  days.  For  other  natural  re- 
sources, etc,  sec  Panama,  Repubuc  or;  for 
historical  sketch,  see  Dabien,  tke  Colony. 

DASIEN  RIVER,  the  name  sometimes 
fnven  to  two  streams  in  the  Republic  of 
Colombia:  (1)  A  river  emptying  into  the  GuH 
of  Uraba,  on  the  banks  of  which  Balboa  and 
others  founded  in  1510  the  town  of  Antigua  del 


Darien   (see  Dauen,  the  Colony)  ;    (2)   the 
Tinm  River  (see  Dauen,  Isthmus  of). 

DAKIBN  scheme,  a  celebrated  financial 
project,  conceived  and  set  afloat  by  William 
PaterSon  (q.v.),  a  Scotchman,  toward  the  close 
of  the  17tb  century.  On  his  ori^nal  and  osten- 
sible design  of  establishing  an  l:.ast  India  trade 
in  Scotland  he  ingrafted  the  secret  and  magnifi- 
cent plan  of  forming  an  emporium  on  each  side 
of  the  Istbmus  of  Darien  or  Panama  for  the 
trade  of  the  opposite  continents.  According  to 
his  idea  the  manufactures  of  Europe  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  thence  conveyed 
by  land  across  tlie  ridge  of  mountains  that 
intersect  the  isthmus,  where  they  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  produce  of  South  America 
and  of  Asia ;  and  thus,  to  use  his  own  emphatic 
language,  he  would  wrest  the  keys  of  the  world 
from  Spain.  In  order  to  attract  encouragement 
and  support  be  proposed  to  render  his  settle- 
ment a  free  port  and  to  banish  all  distinction  of 
party,  religion  or  nation.  Mow  Scotland  was  at 
this  time  very  poor  and  Paterson  went  to  Lon- 
don to  procure  subscriptions,  which  soon  ran 
up  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000.  But  alarm,  first 
excited  by  the  East  India  Companv  and  the 
West  India  merchants,  soon  spreaa  over  the 
whole  English  nation  and  the  English  subscrio- 
lions  were  withdrawn.  Yei  Paterson  himself 
was  not  to  be  easily  intimidated ;  and  Scotland, 
indignant  at  the  opposition  which  the  plan  baa 
met  with  in  England,  avowedly  because  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Scotch,  immediately 
subscribed  $2,000,000.  although  at  that  time 
there  was  not  above  $4,000,000  of  cash  in  the 
kingdom.  Only  a.  little  more  than  half  of  the 
subscriptions,  however,  were  ever  paid  up.  Be- 
sides Uus  sum,  $1,500,000  was  subscribed  at 
Hamburg,  whidh,  however,  was  withdrawn  in 
if  the  threatening  memorial  pre- 


_._  their  scheme;  five  large  vessels,  laden  with 
merchandise,  military  stores  and  provisions, 
with  a  colony  of  1,200  persons,  sailed  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  whidi  they  reached  after  a 
voyage  of  about  four  months. 

The  settlement  was  very  judiciously  formed 
at  Acta,  a  place  at  an  equal  distance  between 
Porto  Bello  and  Cartagena.  Here  is  a  secure 
and  capacious  harbor,  formed  by  a  peninsula 
which  the  colonists  fortified  ana  named  Fort 
Saint  Andrew.  To  the  settlement  they  gave 
the  name  of  New  (^edonia.  For  eight  months 
the  colony  bore  up  against  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes and  persecutions,  but  at  the  end  of  this 
period  those  who  survived  were  compelled  by 
disease  and  famine  to  abandon  thur  settlement 
and  return  to  Europe. 

Before  this  circumstance  was  known  two 
other  cx^dittons  sailed  from  Scotland  and  the 


information  of  the  abandonment  of  the  first 
colony  only  served  to  arouse  the  Scotch  nation 
to  more  determined  perseverance  in  the  plan. 
When  the  second  expedition  arrived  they  found 
the  huts  burned  and  the  forts  demolished; 
famine  and  disease  assailed  them;  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards  from  Panama  — 
these  they  repulsed,  but  a  larger  force  coming 
from  (Tartagena  obliged  them  to  capitulate,  on 
condition  tiut  they  could  embaik  with  thdr 
effects  for  Europe;  few,  however,  of  these 
survived  to  return  to  Scotland. 
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In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  better  under- 
sCantUng  between  the  two  countries  the  lords 
commissioners  for  England  agreed  in  1706  to 
purchase  the  shares  of  the  particular  members 
of  the  Daricn  Company.  A  full  account  of  the 
Darien  expedition  is  to  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  Sir  John  Dalryiaple's  'Memoirs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  The  best  recent 
authority  on  the  subject  is  John  Hill  Burton, 
'History  of  Scotland'  and  'Darien  Papers.* 
Consult  also  Sir  Waller  Scott's  'Tales  of  a 
Grandfather'  for  a  most  interesting  but  rather 
one -sided   narrative. 

DA  RIHINI,  Francesca,  da-re'mc'ne,  an 
Italian  lady  of  the  13th  century,  the  daughter  of 
Guido  da  Polenta  of  Ravenna.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Giovanni  Malatesta  da  Rimini,  a  cripple, 
but  loved  his  brother  Paolo.  Giovanni  surprised 
the  lovers  at  one  of  their  meetings  and  killed 
thetn  both  (about  1235).  Their  story  is  told  in 
Dante's  'Inferno'  and  is  the  subject  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  poem  'The  Story  of  Rimini,'  and  of 
the  dramas  'Francesca  da<Rimini'  by  D'Annun- 
zio,  and  'Paolo  and  Francesca'  by  Stephen 
Phillips.  Fuseli  made  the  story  the  subject  of 
a  well-known  painting. 

DARfO,  Rub£n,  Nicaraguan  poet:  b.  1867: 
d.  Leon.  Nicaragua,  7  Feb.  1916.  He  was  of 
mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  blood,  and  the  blend- 
ing of  these  two  strains  produced  in  him  a 
literary  temperament  very  different  from  that  of 
Spanish  writers  born  and  educated  in  Spain. 
Dario  had  much  in  common  with  tbe  Mexican 
Indian  poets  Altamirano  and  Ramirez  and  the 
novelist  and  dramatist  Mateos,  all  three  of 
whom  were  noied  orators.  In  him  the  fervid 
aboriginal  blood  predominated  over  the  Span- 
ish; and  in  the  days  of  his  hterary  activity  his 
became  the  voice  of  the  native-born  crying  out 
'America  for  the  Americans."  At  this  time  his 
vision  was  foreshortened  to  such  an  extent  that, 
if  be  did  not  actually;  hate  the  people  of  non- 
Latin  tongue  occupying  the  territory  to  the 
north  of  Spanish  America,  he  found  little  place 
for  (hem  m  the  American  policy  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  the  mouthpiece.  Bui  he 
eventually  came  under  the  influence  of  Santos 
Chocano  (q.v,),  who  had  already  begun  to  see 
with  a  far-reaching  and  clear  vision  the  inter- 
dependence of  Saxon  and  Latin  America. 
Dario  was  a  man  of  wonderful  adaptability, 
which  enabled  him  to  gather  his  experiences,  his 
sentiments  and  his  information  from  the  most 
varied  and  incongruous  sources,  to  weigh  and 
judge  them  and  to  select  from  them,  instinct- 
ively, those  that  fitted  into  his  program.  Soon 
he  began  to  blow  on  his  trumpet  almost  as 
loudly  as  Santos  Chocano  had  done,  announcing 
himself  as  the  herald  of  the  natural  unity  of  all 
the  races  living  on  the  American  continents. 
This  was  done  m  the  face  of  a  host  of  writers 
of  lesser  talent  who  could  see  nothing  good  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  people  of  English 
tongue.  Yet  Dario  never  became  the  poetical 
champion  of  English-speaking  America  that 
Santos  Chocano  long  has  been.  His  was  more 
of  a  borrowed  sentiment,  for  his  interests,  edu- 
cation and  associations  had  always  been  and 
continued  to  remain  Latin. 

Leaving  home  quite  early  in  his  career  Dario 
went  to  Argentina,  where  he  attracted  at- 
tention through  his  daring  literary  inno\'a- 
tions,  his  poetical  fervor,  the  beauty  of  his  style 


and  the  vividness  of  his  imoginatioiL  Soon  his 
became  a  name  to  conjure  by  in  Ai^^entina, 
where  a  very  active  school  of  younger  writers 
gathered  about  the  prophet  of  ./^ericanism 
in  Uterature  and  an,  as  Dario  began  to  be 
called.  All  of  Latin-America  began  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  new  voice;  Dario's  poems  b^^ 
to  appear  in  high  class  Spanish  magazines  in 
Madrid  and  translations  of  them  in  the  periodi- 
cals of  Paris.  The  young  poet  was  appointed 
Nicaraguan  Minister  to  Madrid  and  be  be- 
came a  sort  of  literary  lion  in  the  Spanish  capi- 
tal, where  the  younger  literary  set,  especially 
the  Latin-Amencans  resident  in  Europe,  'gath- 
ered about  him  as  they  had  done  in  AjKcntina. 
From  Madrid  Dai'io  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
continued  to  be  the  literary  leader  of  Latin- 
America.  As  editor  of  La  Revista  Uundial  be 
exercised  a  strong  literary  influence  apart  from 
his  poetical  efforts.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  Dario,  broken  down  in 
health,  visited  New  York,  where  he  read  an 
'Ode  to  Peace*  before  the  students  and  facuUy 
of  Columbia  University.  From  there  he  went 
to  Guatemala,  where  be  was  enthusiastii^ly 
received.  But,  unable  to  stand  the  fatigue  of 
public  receptions,  he  was  hurried  to  Nicaragua 
in  a  dying  condition, 

Almou^h  not  50  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Dario  had  been,  for  a  quarter  of  acentuiy, 
the  foremost  hterary  figure  in  Latin-America. 
His  genius  was  naturally  cosmopoUtan,  and  his 
long  residence  in  Argentina,  Madrid  and  Paris 
largely  accentuated  this  cosmopolitanism.  Lit- 
erary and  scientific  reciprocity  between  all  the 
countries  of  the  Western  hemisphere  he  saw 
coming  in  the  not  distant  future,  and  he  was 
clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that  Latin-America 
was  destined  to  get  more  out  of  it  than  English- 
speaking  America.  In  Poe,  Whitman  Long- 
fellow and  Hawthorne  he  recognized  spints 
kindred  to  those  of  Latin-America  yet  different; 
and  from  all  of  them  he  borrowed  forms  of 
metre  and  inspiration,  and  from  them  he  learned 
to  remodel  (he  conventional  Spanish  rhythm  and 
to  give  it  new  forms  and  greater  life  and 
variety.  But  though  he  carried  the  flag  of 
reform  yet  few  Spanish  poets  have  been  truer 
and  more  fervid  interpreters  of  'Latin  life  and 
culture  than  Darid,  who  had  drunk  deeply  at 
the  fountains  of  the  two  mothers  of  the  I^tin 


Dario's  first  noted  success,  *Aiul,*  a  volume 
composed  of  fervid  verse  and  passionate  prose, 

Subhshed  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  1888,  brought 
im  into  almost  instant  notice.  Here  ne 
worships  at  the  shrine  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance and  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  naturalistic  school  with  all  its 
crudeness  and  ugliness.  He  preached  the 
beauty  of  language  and  the  musical  qualihr 
of  words;  and  his  strongly  poetical  and  sensi- 
tive nature  enabled  him  to  exemplify  in  his 
own  work  his  new  gospel,  which  uie  poets  of 
Latin- Am  erica  and  not  a  few  in  Spain  are 
still  preaching.  'Prosas  Prof  anas'  (1896) 
shows  a  great  improvement  in  Dario's  power 
and  art,  for  in  the  meantime  he  had  been  in 
Spain  in  an  official  capacity  and  had  made  his 
entrfe  into  Spanish  literature,  and  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  become  a  well-known  figure  in 
literary  circles  and  had  imbibed  much  of  the 
French  literary  spirit.  'Prosas  Profatias,*  in 
which   Dario  attempts  many  innovatioiu  and 
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preaches  Ins  literary  ideals,  became  tbe  text- 
book of  the  younger  litetary  Ladn-Arnerican 
geoeration,   who    acknowledged   him   as    their 


(1905);  <EI  Canto  erranle>  (1907).  Consult 
CocBter,  A.,  'The  Literary  History  of  Spanish 
America'  {New  York  I9I6)  ;  Gonzalez  Blanco, 
A.,  'Rubfo  Dario*  (Madrid  1910,  preface  to  the 
3  vol.  ed.  of  Dario's  works). 

I  Hubert  Cornyn, 
f  The  Americana. 


John  Hu 
EdiioTid  Stag  of 
DARIUS,  da-ifJis,  the  name  of  several  Per- 
sian kings,  or,  accoroing  to  some  writers,  the 
r03'al  title  itself.    Among  the  most  distinguished 
individuals  of  this  name  are: 

1.  Damus  I,  fourth  kin^  of  Persia:  b.  about 
556  B.C. :  d.  485  b.c.  He  joined  the  conspiracy 
a^nst  the  False  Smerdis,  who  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  Persian  throne.  After  the  con- 
spirators had  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  tbe 
usurper,  they  agreed  to  meet  early  the  next 
morning,  on  horseback,  and  to  appoint  liim  king 
whose  horse  should  neigh  first  after  sunrise. 
The  ^room  of  Darius,  apprised  of  this  project, 
led  his  master's  horse  in  the  night  with  a  mare 
to  the  appointed  place,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  stratagem,  the  horse  of  Darius  neighed  first 
the  next  morning.  Darius  was  therefore  saluted 
king,  and  the  nation  approved  the  choice.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  many  important  events. 
The  city  of  Babylon  revolted,  partly  on  account 
of  burdensome  impositions  of  tribute  and  partly 
because  the  royal  residence,  under  Cyrus,  had 
been  transferred  thence  to  Susa.  Darius  besieged 
the  dty  nearly  two  3^ars  without  success,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  sie|:e  when 
Zopynis,  one  of  his  generals,  by  a  heroic  sacri- 
fice, placed  the  city  in  his  possession.  After  the 
subjection  of  Babylon  Darius  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition, with  an  army  of  700,000  men,  against 
the  Scythians  on  tbe  Danube,  who  enticed  him 
50  far  into  their  inhospitable  country  by  their 
pretended  flight,  that  he  succeeded  with  diffi- 
culty in  extricating  himself  and  his  army,  after 
suffering  great  losses.  Leaving  a  part  of  his 
forces  under  the  command  of  Megabyius  in 
Thrace,  to  conquer  that  country  and  Macedonia, 
he  returned  with  the  remainder  to  Asia,  to  re- 
cruit at  Sardis.  In  the  year  501  B.C  a  disturb- 
ance at  Naxos,  in  which  the  Persians  had  taken 
part,  occasioned  a  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
which  the  Athenians  endeavored  to  promote. 
but  which  was  suppressed  by  the  capture  and 
punishment  of  Miletus  in  496.  To  revenge  him- 
self Upon  the  Athenians,  Darius  sent  Mardonius 


make  a  descent  upon  its  coasts.  But  his  ships 
were  scattered  and  destroyed  by  a  storm  in 
doubling  Mount  Athos  and  the  army  was  almost 
entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Thracians.  Darius, 
however,  collected  another  amiy  of  500,(X)0  men 
and  fitted  out  a  second  fleet  of  WO  ships.  Naxos 
was  conquered,  and  Eretria,  in  Euboca,  sacked. 
Thence  uie  army  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes 
proceeded  to  Attica  and  was  led  by  Hippias  to 
the  plains  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians  had  in 
Tafai  besought  assistance  from  their  neighbors, 
and  were  cbKged  to  depend  upon  their  own 
resources  alone.  They  inarched  forth,  1(^000 
strong,  under  the  commxnd  of  Miltiades,  to 
meet  die  Persian  army,  and  animated  by  the 
reflection  that  they  weve  fighting  for  freedom 


and  their  country,  obtained  a  comi^ete  victory 
(490  B.c).  This  prince  did  much  to  improve 
the  internal  administration  of  his  kingdom.  In 
the  year  508  B.C.  he  sent  his  admiral,  Scylax,  to 
explore  the  river  Indus,  and  he  encoor^ed 
commerce  and  arts  by  useful  institutions  and 
laws.  Inscriptions  on  the  great  rock  of  Behis- 
tun  give  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  rd^' 
They  have  been  compiled  by  Tolman,  'The 
Behistun  Inscription  of  King  Darius'  (Nash- 
ville 1908). 

2.  Darius  II,  king  of  Persia  (surnamed 
Nothos,  or  the  BasUrd,  by  the  Greeks)  :  d.  40* 
B.c  He  was  an  ille^timatc  son  of  Artaxerxes 
I  (Longimanus) .  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
423  and  suppressed  several  rebellions  of  his 
satraps;  but  Amyrtxus  succeeded  in  maintaining 
himself  in  independent  possession  of  Egypt, 
which  had  revolled  in  414.  His  son  Cyrus  is 
familiar  to  us  through  Xenophon's  'Anabasis.' 

3.  Darius  III,  king  of  Persia  (surnamed 
Codomannus).  He  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Darius  II,  and  the  12th  and  last  king  of  Persia. 
He  ascended  tbe  throne  336  b.c,  when  the  king- 
dom had  been  weakened  by  luxury  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  satraps  under  his  predecessors 
and  could  not  resist  the  attacks  of  a  powerful 
invader.  Such  was  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
and  the  army  sent  against  him  by  Darius  was 
totally  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  iii 
Asia  Minor.  Darius  then  advanced  with  400^ 
soldiers  to  tbe  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
Grecian  mercenaries  advised  him  to  await  the 
enemy  here,  as  the  level  country  would  enable 
him  to  draw  out  his  forces  to  advantage;  but 
Darius  hastened  forward  to  meet  Alexander  in 
tbe  mountainous  Cilicia.  Darius  was  a  second 
time  totally  routed,  near  the  Issus  333  B.C  He 
himself  escaped,  under  'cover  of  the  nieht,  to 
the  mountains.  His  mother,  his  wife  and  three 
of  his  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 

Sieror,  who  treated  them  with  great  generosity, 
arius  was  so  tar  from  being  discouraged  by 
these  defeats  that  he  wrote  a  haughty  letter  to 
Alexander,  in  which  he  offered  him  a  ransom 
for  the  prisoners,  antl  invited  him  to  a  new 
engagement,  or,  if  he  did  not  choose  that, 
granted  him  permission  to  retire  into  Mace- 
donia. Alexander  then  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  on 
■which  Darius  wrote  him  another  letter,  offering 
him  not  only  the  title  of  king,  which  he  had 
before  refused  to  do,  but  also  10,(XK)  talents 
ransom  and  all  the  countries  of  Asia  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  together  with  his  daughter, 
Statira,  in  marriage.  These  propositions,  how- 
ever, were  unavailing.  Alexander  subjected 
Egypt  and  the  two  armies  met  between  Arbela 
and  C^ugamela,  and  after  a  bloody  engagement 
Darius  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  ili^t 
(331  B.cO,  Alexander  took  possession  of  nis 
capital,  Susa,  captured  Persepolis  and  reduced 
all  Persia-  Darius  fled  to  the  northern  prov- 
inces, where  he  was  seized  by  Bessus,  one  of  his 
satraps,  and  afterward  murdered.  Consult 
Justi,  'Grundriss  der  irani«chen  Fhilologie'- 
(Strassburg  1897). 

DABJEELING,  British  India,  town  and 
capital  of  the  district  of  Darjeeling  in  Bengal, 
at  over  7,000  feel  eleiration  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Sikkim  Himalayas.  The  Rajah  of  Sikldm 
ceded  it  to  the  British  in  1835  Mid  by  the  latter 
it  haa  been  converted  into  a  sanitary  station, 
being  equipped  with  a  modern  sanitarium,  bo- 
tai^^  ganlens,  bazaars,  etc.    It  i>  the  qnBcr 
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and  has  become  a  popular  health  resoil. 
is  extensively  grown  nearby.     Pop,   17,053. 

DAKK  AGES,  The,  a  period  supposed  to 
extend  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  475 
A.D.,  lo  the  revival  of  literature  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Pandects  at  Amaifi  in  1137.  Not  to  draw 
the  limits  too  finely,  say  700  years  (450  to  1150). 
The  Middle  Ages  may  be  extended  to  about 
1550,  covering  from  10  lo  11  centuries. 

DARK  AND  BLOODY  QROUND,  The. 
a  name  frequently  applied  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky- It  IS  said  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
Indian  words  •Kain-tuk-ee,"  though  some  au- 
thorities claim  that  they  signify  'At  the  head 
of  the  river.*  The  epithet  was  originally  be- 
stowed became  the  region  was  the  scene  of 
maov  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  redmen 
of  tnc  northern  and  southern  tribes.  Later  the 
constant  feuds  between  wtute  settlers  and  the 
aborigines  rendered  the  phrase  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  this  locality. 

DARK  DAY,  a  name  frequently  used  in 
this  country  in  connection  with  12  May  1780, 
but  applied  also  to  days  on  which  similar  phe- 
nomena have  been  discerned.  On  the  date  men- 
tioned the  atmosphere  in  New  En^and  was  so 
obscure  as  to  cause  in  some  places  cessation 
from  outdoor  labor.  Birds  and  domestic  fowls 
acted  as  during  an  eclipse.  The  darkness  began 
at  10  and  lasted  until  night,  causing  a  feeling  of 
alarm  by  its  unprecedented  nature.  There  aiy- 
pears  to  have  been  an  absence  of  clouds  for  the 
most  part,  though  light  rain  occurred.  Though 
known  as  the  Black  Friday  of  New  Elneland, 
the  area  covered  tar  darkness  also  extended  west 
of  that  section.  Two  dark  days  are  recorded  as 
occurring  in  America  earlier  than  the  Black 
Friday  one  in  1716  and  another  in  1762.  The 
Dark  Days  of  Canada  were  16  Oct.  1785  and  3 
July  1814.  On  the  latter  date  the  darkness 
extended  over  a  tract  estimated  to  be  about  300 
miles  in  length  and  200  in  breath,  In  the  rwion 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf.  There 
were  showers  of  sand  an'd  very  dark  ashes  and 
the  atmosphere  was  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  The 
characteristic  features  seemed  to  point  to  vol- 
canic action  as  an  origin  rather  than  to  forest 
fires.  These  two  causes  have  in  recent  years 
received  mudi  attention  in  their  relation  to  the 
obscuring  and  tinting  of  the  atmosphere  over 
immense  areas.  The  smoke  from  great  forest 
fires  in  the  northwestern  States  and  in  Canada 
was  in  1881  carried  south  or  southeast  to  almost 
incredible  distances,  and  in  June  1903  extensive 
fires  in  the  forests  of  New  England  and  of  the 
Adirondacks  caused  a  yellowish  haze  that  ex- 
tended far  from  its  source.  After  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  Mount  Soufriire  and  Mount  Pelfe 
in  May  1902  vast  qnantities  of  volcanic  dust 
were  borne  seaward,  more  or  less  obscuring  the 
daylight  hy  their  persistence  in  the  atmosimere. 
The  volcanic  dust  from  Krakatoa  is  believed 
to  have  encircled  the  entire  earth  and  to  have 
affected  the  color  of  the  atmosphere  for  months. 
In  countries  situated  like  Egypt  "  marked  ob- 
scuration of  da^ight  may  often  he  accounted 
for  by  the  fine  sand  brou^t  by  winds  from  the 
desert. 

DARK  HORSE,  a  phrase  used  in  radng 
concerning  a  horse  when  its  power  of  perform- 
ance or  chances  of  success  are  not  generally 
known.     The  expression  has  been  transferred 


to  fields  of  human  competitian,  and  is  fre- 
qnentlT  used  in  politic^  especia]^  in  reference 
to  candidates  for  nomuution  ia  a  convention 
when  they  are  unexpectedly  brought  forward 
'  followiDg  that  had  not  been  an- 


DARKE,  WilHam,  American  soldier:  b. 
Pennsylvania  1736;  d.  Jefferson  County.  Va., 
26  Nov.  1801.  At  19  he  served  with  the  Vir- 
ginians in  the  battle  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and 

afterward  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.    At   Saint   Clair's   defeat   he  t 


and  successful  charges  with  the  bayonet,  ii  .___ 
second  of  which  his  youngest  son,  Capt. 
Joseph  Darke,  fell  mortally  wounded  (4  Nov. 
1791).  He  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginian len^ature,  and,  as  member  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1788,  voted  for  the  Federal  Constitution. 
DARLASTON,  England,  town  in  Stafford- 
shire, included  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of 


manufactures.  In  the  vicinity  there  is  abun- 
dant coal  and  iron.    Pop.  17,107. 

DARLEY,  Felix  Octavini  Carr,  Ameri- 
can artist:  b.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  23  June  1822; 
d.  Claymont.  Del.,  27  March  1888.  His  illustra- 
ting of  literary  masterpieces  gave  pleasure 
to  thousands  and  made  him  famous.  His  best 
work  comprises  his  drawings  to  accompany  the 
text  of  <Rip  Van  Winkle';  'Sleepy  Hollow'; 
'Courtship  of  Miles  Standish' ;  'Seariet  Let- 
ter' ;  'Evangeline' ;  the  novels  of  Cooper, 
Dickens,  and  others,  besides  many  special 
pictures.  His  book  'Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen 
and  Pencil'  (1868)  is  well  known.  His  water- 
color  paintings  of  incidents  in  American  his- 
tory are  full  of  spirit  and  his  bank-note  vig- 
nettes are  also  worthy  of  mention.  Consult  F. 
Weilcnkampf  'American  Graphic  Art'  (New 
York  1912). 

DARLEY.  George,  English  poet  and  critic: 
b.  Dublin  1795;  d.  Lon^in  1846.  He  was 
graduated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  in  1811. 
went  to  London  in  1825,  ana  became  attached 
to  the  Literary  Caaelte  and  Athetiaum  jour- 
nals, in  which  his  criticisms  of  poetrjr  and 
the  fine  arts  made  him  well  known.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  'Labors  of  Idleness'  (1826); 
'Sylvia'  (1827),  and  miscellaneous  works  of 
a  mingled  philosophical  and  poetic  character. 

DARLING,  Flora  Aduns,  American  novel- 
ist: b.  Lancaster.  N.  H.,  1840;  d.  6  Jan.  1910. 
She  married  Edward  Darlin&  a  Confederate 
officer,  killed  in  the  Gvil  War.  She  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  society  of  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  and  was  prominent  in  that  and 
other  patriotic  organizations.  She  published: 
'A  V^yward.  Winning  Woman'  {1890); 
'Was  It  a  Just  Verdict?"  (1890) ;  'The  Bour- 
bon Lily';  'Mrs.  Da ri lug's  Letters,  or  Mem- 
ories of  the  War'  (1894)  :  'A  Social  Diploniat> 
(1898)  ;  'History  D.  A,  R.  and  D.  R.  Societies 
of  Patriotic  Organizations'  (1901)  ;  'The 
Senator's  Daughter,'  etc 

DARLING,  Grace  Honley.  English  hero- 
ine: b.  BamboTOugfa,  England,  24  Nov.  ISIS;  d. 
20  Oct.  1842.  She  was  tbe  dau^ter  of  the 
keeper  of  the  Longstone  Lighthouse.  The  event 
which  made  her  famous  occurred  on  7  Sept. 
1838.  The  steamer  Forfarshire  was  wredced 
near  the  lighthouse,  ami  at  dsyli^t  WiUiain 
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Darling  descried  the  wreck  from  Ixmgstone, 
but,  accustomed  to  scenes  tri  dancer  as  he  was, 
shrank  from  attempting'  to  KacE  the  steamer 
through  a  boiling  sea  in  a  boat.  His  daughter, 
who  could  see,  by  the  aid  of  agtass,  the  sufferers 
clinging  to  the  wreck,  implored  tdm  to  let  her 
accompany  him  in  the  endeavor  to  relieve  them. 
At  last  he  consented;  and  father  and  daughter 
reached  the  wred^  and  found  nine  sufferers, 
whom  they  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  Hot- 
house, The  news  of  the  heroic  deed  soon 
spread  and  a  purse  of  $3,500  was  quickly  snb- 
scribed  and  presented  to  the  brave  girl. 

DARLINO  (so  called  from  Snt  Ralfh  Dak- 
LtNC,  a  governor  of  New  South  Wales).aname 
of  several  applications  in  Australia.  (1)  The 
Darling  River,  a  river  rising  in  southeast 
Queensland,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  sev- 
eral streams,  and  flows  throuf^  New  South 
Wales  in  a  southwesterly  and  southerly  direc- 
tion till  it  joins  the  Murray  at  Wentworth  on 
the  border  of  Victoria-  It  has  a  drainage  basin 
of  about  200,000  square  miles,  mainly  arid, 
except  for  a  strip  on  cither  banlc  (2)  Darling 
district  is  a  pastoral  district  about  50,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  in  the '  southwest  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  watered  by  the  Darting 

i  the  Murray.     (3)  The  Darling  Downs  are 


_j   well  watered,   and  measures  abotn  ^000 

square  miles.  (4)  The  Darling  Range,  graniie 
mountains  in  western  Austraha,  running  in  a 
northerly  direction  parallel  with  the  coast  from 
Point  D  Entrecasteaux  tor  neariy  250  miles.  Its 
highest  peaks  do  not  exceed  1,500  feet 

DAKLIHGTON,  James  Henrr,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop;  b.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  9  June  1856.  He  was  gradnated  at  New 
York  University  in  1877  and  three  jrears  later 
at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1B8B  he  became  assistant,  and  from  1883  to 
190S   was   rector   of   Christ  Church,    Brooklyn. 


New  York  University  and  from  1910  to  1915 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  edited  'The  Hymnal  of 
the  Church';  'In  Memoriam' ;  'Little  Rhymes 
for  Little  People,'  and  is  the  author  of  'Pastor 
and  People'  (1902)  and  sermons  on  various 
siibjecti. 

DARLINOTON,  En^and,  »  mimtcipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  in  Durtiam  County  nine 
miles  west-southwest  of  Stodtton-on-Tees.  It 
is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  and  has  among  its  public 
buildings  an  ancient  Gothic  church  with  a  lofty 
spire,  founded  in  1160.  and  restored  in  1865. 
The  woolen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent;  there  are  important  iron 
and  steel  mannfactures ;  also  the  locomotive 
works  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  are  lo- 
cated here,  llie  town  is  on  the  old  Stockton 
uid  Darlington  Railroad,  which  was  the  first 
Une  in  England  on  which  locontotive 
■team-engiae*  were  used.  The  borough  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Pop.  55,631. 

DARLIHOTOH,  S.  C,  town,  county-seat 
of  Darlington  County,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
tine  Railroad,  about  70  miles  northeast  of 
Coliunbia.    It  is  in  an  agricultural  reltion,  and 


Is  a  trade  centre  for  tobacco,  cotton,  com.  Mid 
other  products.  The  manufactures  are  cniefly 
cotton  goods,  tobacco,  cottonseed  oil,  and 
fertiiiiers.     Pop.  3,789. 

DARLINOTONIA,  a  genus  of  pitcher- 
I^ants,  belonging  to  the  family  Sarraceniacea 
D.  catifornica  grows  in  the  northern  part  of 
Califomia,  chiefly  in  the  district  around  Mount 
Shasta.  It  is  found  in  boggy  places  on  the 
slopes  of  mountains.  It  entraps  msects,  whi^ 
are  attracted  to  the  curious  pitcher  or  hood 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tubular  leaves;  and, 
once  inside,  the  insects  are  prevented  by  the 
line  hairs  which  point  downward  from  return- 
ing. Sometimes  the  pitchers  at  their  base  are 
filled  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches 
with  insect  remains.  The  larva  of  a  small 
moth  XaKlhoplfra  stmicrocea  preys  on  the 
plant,  and  that  of  a  dipterous  insect,  Sarcofhaga 
sorvacenia,  feeds  on  the  dead  insects  which  it 
encloses.    See  CAumvoaova  Planto. 

DARMESTETBR,  Agnes  Hair  France! 
Robinson,  English  poet:  b.  Leamington,  Eng- 
land, _27' Feb.  18S7.  She  has  attained  great 
proficiency  in  Greek  studies,  her  verse  showitw 
the  influence  of  Hellenic  literature.  In  18ffl 
she  married  James  Darmesteter  (q.v.),  the 
Orientalist,  who  died  in  1894,  and  in  1901  she 
married  fimile  Duclaux,  director  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Paris.  Her  writings  include  'A 
Handful  of  Honeysuckle'  (1878)  ;  'The 
Crowned  Hippolytus,  from  Eurwiides'  (1881): 
'Arden,'  a  novel  (1883) ;  'Emily  Bronte' 
(1883) ;  <The  New  Arcadia  and  Other  Poems> 
(1884)  ;  'An  Italian  (harden'  C1886>  ;  'The 
End  of  the  Middle  Ages :  Essays  and  Questions 
in  History*  (1888)  ;  'Songs,  Ballads  and  a 
Garden  Play'  (1888) ;  'Lyrics'  (1891) ;  'Retro- 
spect' (1893):  'Life  of^  Reaaa'  (1897);  <A 
Medieval  Garland'  (1897) ;  'Collected  Pocms> 
(1901)  'The  Return  to  Nature'  (1904);  iThe 
French  Ideal'  (1911)  ;  'Twentieth  Century 
French  Writers'  (1914);  and  in  French. 
'Marguerites  du  Temps  Paasi'  (1892); 
'Froissart'  (1897);  'Grands  ficrivains  d'Outtre- 

fimile   D 

(1814). 

.     _..  ..  jtf-ta/, 

French  Orientalist :  b.  Chateau-Salina, 
March  1849;  d.  Maisons-Lafitte,  near  Pans,  19 
Oct.  1894.  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage;  re- 
ceived his  education  at  The  Lyc^  Bonaparte, 
Paris;  and  became  professor  of  Zend  at  the 
£cole  des  Hautes  fitudcs.  In  1885  he  became 
professor  of  Iranian  languages  and  literature 
at  the  College  de  France.  In  1SS6  he  went  to 
India  where  he  spent  several  years  at  phi- 
lological research,  and  became  fellow  of  Bom- 
bay University.  He  succeeded  Renan  at 
secretary  of    the   Soditi   Asiatique   de   Paris 


the  Oriental  literatures,  as  'Ormaxd  and 
Ahriman'  (1877);  'Iranian  Studies'  (1883); 
'Ori^ns  of  Persian  Poetry,'  he  wrote  many 
esfiavB  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  There  is  an 
English  translation  of  some  of  his  'Selected 
Essays.'  He  translated  with  Mills  the  'Zend- 
Avesta'  for  the  'Sacred  Books  of  the  East' 
series,  published  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  edited  by  Max  Miiller. 

DARMSTADT,  darm'stit,  (Germany,  caoi- 
tal  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Heste,  near  dM 
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Dutn  River,  15  miles  louth  of  Frankfort  It 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town.  The  former, 
which  is  the  business  part  of  the  town,  is  very  From 
poorly  built ;  the  houses  are  old,  and  the  streets 
narrow  and  gloomy.  The  new  town  is  laid  out 
with  great  regularity,  and  has  handsome  squares 
and  houses.  Among  the  remarkable  buildings 
are  the  old  filace,  with  a  library  of  564,000  vol- 


some  good  examples  of  the  early 
Dutch  masters.  The  chef-d'oeuvre  is  tne 
'Madonna  of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer'  by 
Holbein  the  Younger.  It  has  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
patterned  after  the  Pantheon,  the  Stadtkirche, 
and  the  Rathhaus,  or  town-hall,  built  in  1580. 
Other  notable  features  include  the  new  palace, 
the  palace  of  Prince  Henry,  the  new  town-hall, 
theatre,    and    the    Hermgarten,    a    fine    public 

Rrden  and  park.  Darmstadt  has  some  iron 
undries,  breweries,  and  other  manufactures, 
and  its  industries  are  increasing,  but  it  depends 
more  upon  the  residence  of  the  Court  than 
upon  either  trade  or  manufactures.  The  chief 
articles  of  manufacture  are  machinery,  carpets, 
hats,  tobacco,  chemicals,  scientific  instruments, 
playing  cards,  and  beer.  It  owns  its  own  elec- 
tric and  gas  plants,  and  its  schools,  and  chari- 
table institutions  are  numerous  for  its  popula- 
tion. Justus  von  Liebig,  the  scientist,  was  born 
here  in  I8D3.  Darmstadt  appears  as  Darmund- 
stadt  in  the  llth  century.  It  acquired  municipal 
rights  in  1330  and  became  in  1567  the  capital 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  It  was  burned  by  the 
French  in  1688  and  1693,  but  attained  great 
prosperity  toward  the  end  of  the  I8th  century. 
Consult  Zernin  and  Womer  'Darmstadt  und 
seine  Umgebung'  (Zurich  1890).  Pop.  87.089. 
DARUSTADTBR  BANK,  The.  The 
Darmstadter  Bank  was  established  at  Darm- 
stadt in  1853  as  the  Bank  fiir  Handel  und 
Industrie,  but  it  is  from  1S56  that  its  important 
activities  begin.  Its  initial  authorized  capital 
was  25,000,000  florins  (say  42,750,000  marks), 
of  which  10,000,000  flonns  were  issued  at 
first.  While  devoted  to  the  general  banking 
business,  its  policy  has  always  aimed  at  main- 
taining  the  liquitUty  of  its  resources  and  the 
avoidance  as  much  as  possible  of  long-term  en- 
gagements. The  deposit  business  was  not 
systematically  encouraged,  as  the  utilization  of 
its  own  means  was  held  to  give  greater 
stability  to  the  institution  and  to  its  finand^ 
activities.  In  many  respects  its  policy  ctnndded 
with  that  of  the  A.  Schaafhattsen'scher  Bank' 
rerein.  Its  charter  was  modeled  after  that  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier.  providing  °for  the  issue 
of  such  bank  obligations  as,  secured  indirectly 
by  the  newlj;  created  industrial  enter]) rises, 
were  to  combine  the  scattered  small  capitalist 
forces  in  the  launching  of  large  enterprises,* 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  Darmstadter 
Bank  has  been  exclusively  an  institution  for 
the  promotion  of  industry,  and  relatively  un- 
important as  a  bank  for  the  emission  of  state, 
communal,  and  railway  securities.  In  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  enterprises,  largely  throng 
sto^  issues,  the  bank  from  the  outset  retained 
lar^e  blocks  of  the  shares  issued  —  a  source  of 
inadenial  finandal  losses  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  control  given  to  the  institution 
throkid]  board  membership,  in  additiob  to 
actual  divideode.    In  1900  the  bonk  decided  to 


om    Its    beginning   certain   operations    were 

'Hed  on  abroad,  particularly  in  Ital^,  Bel- 
gium, and  Austria-Hungary,  joining  with  the 
Rothschilds  and  the  KreditansUlt  in  State  and 
railway  finance  operations  in  the  last  named. 
Commandites,  to  promote  foreign  business  te- 
latioDS,  were  early  establisheiC  hut  without 
uniform,  success,  as  being  in  advance  of  their 
lime.  As  early  as  1854  a  commandite  was 
formed  at  New  York  with  the  firm  of  G.  vtou 
Baur  &  Co.,  and  in  1857  and  1867  in  Paris 
and  Vienna  respectively.  In  1908  the  whole 
number  of  commandites  was  4;  branches,  7; 
establishments,  5;  and  agendes  5;  all  these 
in  Germany.  Through  subsidiary  banks  or 
connections,  the  E)armstadter  Bank  has  direct 
representation  in  The  Netherlands,  China, 
Japan,  Italy,  Belgium,  London  and  Bulgaria; 
and  through  communities  of  interest,  stock 
ownership,  board  representation,  etc,  either 
active  or  silent,  this  institution  has  connec- 
tions with  every  oortion  of  the  German  Em- 
pire and  every  foreign  land.  Board  repre- 
sentation is  maintained  in  93  important  in- 
dustrial corporations,  many  interested  in 
international  trade.  In  1909  the  capital  of  the 
Darmstadter  Bank  was  154,000,000  marks ;  sur- 
plus, 30,250,000  marks.  The  capital  control  of 
the  Darmstadter  Bank  group  amounted  (in 
1908)  to  297,437,490  marks,  of  which  255.750,000 
marks  constitute  the  capital  and  41,687,490 
marks  the  surplus.  Consult  '  E>ie  deutsche 
Grossbanken  und  ihre  Konzentration,'  by 
Riesser,  Dr.  J.  (1909)  ;  'Germany's  Economic 
Forces'  (1913);  'Report  on  Co-operation  in 
American  Export  Trade'    (Washington  1916). 

DAKNEL,  the  popular  name  for  Lolium 
Itmultntuwi,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the 
Infelix  loliuM  of  Virgil  and  the  Zisania  (lares) 
of  Scripture.  It  was  Delieved  by  the  a  ' 
be  poisonous  and  narcotic  It  i 
waste  {daces  and  fields  in  America  from  New 
Brunswick  to  .Georgia  and  northwestward  to 
Uichi^n.  It  is  remarkably  abundant  on  the 
Padfic  Coast  and  is  generally  a  troublesome 
weed.  It  hu  beeen  naturalized  from  £uro{tc. 
It  has  been  shown  that  its  poisonous  properties 
are  due  to  a  peculiar  fungus  that  almost  al- 
ways infests  the  seed. 

DARNLBY.  Henry  Stuart  Loan,  husband 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  Mary  Stuart:  b.  Er^- 
land  1546;  d.  Edinbunh,  10  Feb.  1567.  E& 
father,  the  Ear)  of  Lennox,  was  descended 
from  a  branch  of  Ae  house  of  Stmrt;  his 
mother,  Jdargaret  Douglas,  was  the  dauofater 
of  Margaret  of  En^an^  sister  of  Hentv  VIII. 
Damley,  though  devoid  of  real  tnerit,  nad,  by 
his  personal  attractions,  won  Mary's  heart,  bnt 
it  was  an  unfortunate  match;  and  ere  long  gave 
rise  first  to  coolness,  then  to  Open  quarrd,  aad 
finally  to  deadly  hate.  Damley  thou^it,  or 
affected  to  think,  that  her  regard  for  I^vid 
Rizzio  was  of  a  kind  which  no  husband  oogfat 
to  tolerate.  He  leagued  with  a  body  of  conspira- 
tors, who,  on  9  March  1566,  dragged  Rizzio 
from  the  qneen's  presence,  and  murdered  him 
under  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity.  About 
the  end  of  that  year  Damiev  was  seiied  with 
smallpox.  In  Tanuary  Maty  had  him  convened 
to  an  isolated  nouse  railed  Kirk  of  Field,  wludi 
stood  at  some  distance  irota  Holyrood.    This 
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dwelluiK,  which  belonj^d  to  a  retainer  of  £ 
well,    toe    rapidly    rising    favorite,   was   bl 


f  Both- 

■  blown 

.  with  gunpowder,    The  dead  bodies 

of  the  king  and  his  page  were  found  in  a  field 
at  a  distance  of  80  yards  from  the  house,  quite 
free  from  any  mark  which  such  an  explosion 
would  cause.  Previous  to  this  tragedy  a  son 
had  been  bom  of  tiie  marriage,  who  afterward 
united  the  Scotch  and  Engiisn  crowns  under 
the  name  and  title  of  James  I  of  England  and 
VJ  of  Scotland. 

DAEROW,  Clarence  S-  American  lawyer: 
b.  Kinsman.  Ohio,  18  April  1857.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  187S.  For  a  time  lie 
was  attorney  for  the  Northwestern  Railway. 
He  has  beea  identified  with  many  prominent 
cases  of  recent  years,  notably  in  suits  against 
monopolies,  induding  protracted  litigation 
against  combine  in  Chicago.  He  was  chief 
counsel  for  the  anthracite  miners  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  arbitration  at  Scran  ton  and 
Philadelphia  in  1902-03,  was  counsel  in  the 
Debs  strike  case  and  in  a  lar^  number  of 
labor  injunction  and  labor  conspiracy  cases  on 
the'  side  of  labor.  In  1902  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  legislature.  He  has  been 
active  in  politics  as  an  Independent  Democrat 
He  was  counsel  for  the  McNamara  brothers  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Timei  case  in  1911  and  was 
indicted  for  alleged  bribery  of  a  juror  and  a 
talesman  in  connection  with  that  case,  but  was 
acquitted  after  a  trial  which  extended  over 
three  months.  He  defended  Moyer,  Haywood 
and  Pettibone  when  they  were  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Governor  Steunenburg  of  Idaho. 
Formerly  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Darrow.  Masters  and  Wilson,  Chicago,  and  is 
at  present  member  of  the  firm  of  Darrow  and 

DART,  a  javelin,  a  short  missile  weapon 
thrown  by  the  nand,  or  impelled  by  the  bread), 
through  a  tube.  Dart-heads  are  usnally  made  ot 
iron,  but  among  savage  nations  flints,  sea-shells, 
fish-bones,  and  other  hard  substances  have  been 
employed ;  and  among  some  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  Africa,  the 
dart  was  merely  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  the  end  of 
which  was  carbonited  1^  fire.  The  weapon  is 
always  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  is 
DSUally  from  three  to  five  feet  long. 

DART  HOTH,  a  name  applied  to  the  genus 
Agrotis,  a  night-flying  moth  of  destructive  hab- 
its, the  caterpillar  of  which  Is  widely  known  as 
the  cut-worm  (q.v.).  A  European  species  is 
the  winter  dart  moth  which  destroys  wheat 
The  American  group  includes  several  species, 
most  of  which  appear  about  midsummer, 

DARTER,  a  name  given  to  water  birds  of 
a  small  family  {Anhingiiv),  found  in  the  south- 
ern United  States,  in  Afric^  Asia  and  Australia. 
The  American  species  (Phlus  anhinga).  also 
called  the  snake-bird  and  water-turkey,  is  espe- 
cially common  in  Florida,  and  extends  nortii- 
ward  to  North  Carolina  and  Illinois.     In  s 


cormorant,  especially  in  the  structure  of  the 
feet,  wings  and  tail :  the  bill  and  neck  are  like 
those  of  file  heron,  the  neck,  owing  to  a  peculiar 
anatomical  mechanism,  being  remarkably  flex- 
ible.    The  general   color  of  the   body  is   dark 


of    12    narrowly    wedge-shaped 

iiuills.  Their  haunts  are  in  low  swampy  local- 
ities, by  the  side  of  murky  streams.  TTiey  gen- 
erally perch  on  trees  whose'  branches  dip  into 
the  water.  They  are  the  best  fresh-water  divers 
known,  and  drop  into  the  water  with  such 
surprising  skill  that  the  large  body  makes 
scarcely  any  noise,  and  but  little  ripple  on  cnler- 
ing  the  water.  When  swimming,  its  body  is 
submerged,  and  the  only  part  visible  is  the 
long  neck,  writhing  about  like  an  aquatic  serpent, 
from  which  peculiarity  its  name  of  snake-oird. 
Its  food  consists  of  small  fish,  shrimps,  young 
reptiles,  leedies,  etc.  The  quantity  of  fi^  it  can 
consume  is  enormous;  but,  like  other  birds  feed- 
ing on  fish  and  (teshj  it  can  remain  several  days 
without  food  with  impunity.  It  captures  fisli, 
not  ty  diving  upon  them  from  above,  but  by 
pursuing  them  under  water  and  spearing  them 
with  its  dosed  beak.  A  bulky  nest  of  sticks, 
ropts,  etc.,  is  placed  in  a  tree  and  receives  three 
or  four  white,  chalky  eggs. 

DARTERS,  small  fresh-water  fishes  form- 
ing a  sub-family  of  the  Percida  (q.v.),  from 
the  miical  members  of  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by-having  the  pseudobranchiae  (oper- 
cular gills)  imperfect  or  absent,  the  mar^n  of 
the  giJl-cover  smooth,  the  skull  less  perfectly 
ossified,  etc.  They  have  been  described  as 
perches  reduced  in  size  and  compacted.  The 
Etheoslotnolina  are  peculiar  to  North  America, 
where  15  genera  and  about  80  species  occur, 
mostly  in  rocky  rills  and  clear  mountain  brooks 
too  small  to  be  occuined  by  other  fishes.  They 
arc  among  the  smallest  of  fisbes,  some  of  the 
species  being  less  tlian  two  inches,  and  tbe 
largest  —  the  so-called  log-perdi  (Percma  cap- 
Todes)  of  the  Great  Lake  region  and  Mississimti 
Valley  —  only   six   to   eight   inches   long.      The 

£>ical  and  largest  genus  is  Etheostoma.  The 
rtecs  spend  most  of  their  time  resting  on  their 
fins  on  the  bottom,  hiding  beneath  stones  or 
burying  themselves  in  the  sanA  leaving  only  the 
eyes  uncovered.  Owing  to  the  protective  re- 
semblance of  their  often  brilliant  markings  lo 
the  bottom,  they  are  difHcult  to  distinguish. 
When  disturbed,  most  of  the  species  dart  for 
a  short  distance  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and 
again  settle  on  the  bottom  in  a  quiescent  state. 
These  little  fishes  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing inhabitants  of  our  fresh  waters,  and  a 
valuable  account  of  their  habits  will  be  found 
in  a  paper  by  Jordan  and  Copdand  in  tfie 
American  Naltiralut  for  1876. 

DARTFORD,  England,  market-town  of 
Kent,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Darent 
River,  two  miles  above  its  entrarrce  into  the 
Thames,  and  17  miles  east- southeast  of  London. 
Edward  in  here  founded  an  Augustinian  nun- 
nery (1355);  Saint  Edmund's  chantry  was  a 
great  place  of  pilgrimage;  and  at  Dartford  . 
Wat  Tyler  began  his  rebelHon  (1381).  Spiel- 
man  built  here  the  first  paper-mill  in  England 
(1590).  There  is  considerable  manufacturing, 
chief  of  vriiich  are  locomotives  and  machinery, 
cotton  goods,  gunpowder,  paper  and  com  meal, 
oil  and  chemicals.     Pop.  23,609. 

DARTMOOR,  an  extensive,  nigged,  moun- 
tainous tract  in  England,  in  the  western  part 
of  Devonshire,  often  called  the  ■Forest  of 
Dartmoor,'  hut  at  present  having  no  appearance 
of  a  forest,  except  what  is  afforded  by  some 
dwarf  oaks,  intermixed  with  ash  and  witlQW, 
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reaching  from  Brent  south  to  Okehampton 
north.  22  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  20 
miles,  and  occupying  about  140,000  acres.  In 
the  centre  of  the  moor  there  is  an  extensive 
swamp  in  which  the  rivers  Dart,  Tciffn,  Taw, 
Yealm,  Erme  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
streams  have  their  source.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
fed  on  the  coarse  grass  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  winter  the  storms  from  the 
Atlantic  sweep  over  it  and  it  would  be  difficult 


■tors')  are  of  considerable  height.  Yes  Tor 
rising  2L050  feet  above  4he  plain.  The  district 
is  noted  as  being  the  site  of  a  prison  built  in 
ISOfi  for  the  custody  of  the  French  prisoners  of 
war.  At  one  time  it  contained  10,000  inmates. 
It  is  now  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  convicts. 
Experiments  tnade  in  cultivating  the  moor  by 
convict  labor  have  turned  out  successful.  The 
quarries  to  the  west  of  the  prison  also 
give  employment  to  convict  labor.  The 
large  kaolin-works  and  a  meteorological  ob- 
servatory are  at  Lee  Moor.  Dartmoor  offers 
considerable  attraction  to  the  tourist  and  nat- 
uralist. Druidical  and  other  aboriginal  remains 
may  be  traced,  especially  Gray  Wethers,  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  Druidical  temple. 
The  dolmens,  cairns  and  other  indications  of 
an  ancient  town  are  found  at  Drews teignton. 
Since  1337  Dartmoor  has  been  part  oi  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall. 

DARTMOOR  MASSACRE,  The,  6  April 
1815.  During  the  War  of  1812  the  American 
naval  prisoners  of  the  British,  with  impreised 
American  seamen  discharged  from  British  ves- 
sels, were  collected  at  Dartmoor  military  prison. 
On  31  March  1815  they  numbered  5,693,  includ- 
ing about  1,000  negroes.  They  had  heard  of  the 
Peace  of  Ghent,  24  Dec  1814,  and  expected 
immediate  release ;  hut  the  British  government 
refused  to  let  them  go  on  parole  or  take  any 
steps  till  the  treaty  was  raoiied  by  the  Senate, 
17  Feb.  1815.  It  took  several  weeks  for  the 
American  agent  to  secure  ships  for  their  trans- 
portation home  and  the  men  grew  veiy  im- 
patient. On  4  April  the  dishonest  food  con- 
tractor attempted  to  work  off  some  damaged 
hardtack  on  them  in  place  of  soft  bread  and 
was  forced  to  j^eld  l^  their  insurrection,  and 
the  commandant,  Capt  T.  G.  Shortland,  sus- 
pected them  of  «  desi^  to  break  jail.  This  was 
the  reverse  of  truth  in  general,  as  ihey  would 
lose  their  chance  of  going  on  the  cartels;  but  a 
few  had  made  reckless  threats  of  the  sort  and 
the  commandant  was  very  uneasy.  About  6  p.  u. 
of  the  6th  he  discovered  a  hole  from  one  of  the 
five  prisons  to  the  barrack  yard  near  the  gun- 
racks.  Others  had  been  begun,  apparently  for 
pastime.  Some  prisoners  were  outside  the 
guard  railing  noisily  pelting  each  other  with 
turf,  and  many  more  near  the  breach  (and  the 
gambling  tables),  though  the  signal  for  return 
to  prisons  had  sounded;  altogether  he  was  con- 
vinced of  a  plot,  and  rang  die  alarm  bell  to 
collect  the  officers  and  have  the  men  rea^. 
This  luckless  precaution  brought  back  a  crowd 
just  going  to  quarters;  just  then  a  prisoner 
broke  a  gate-chain  with  an  iron  bar  and  a  num- 
ber pressed  through  to  the  prison  market 
square ;  and  after  attempts  at  persuasion,  Short- 
land  ordered  a  charge  which  drove  part  of  tl)e 
prisoners  in.     Those  near  &e  gate,  however, 


hooted  and  taunted  the  soldiery,  who  fired  a 
volley  over  their  heads;  the  crowd  yelled 
louder  and  threw  stones,  and  the  soldiers, 
probably  without  orders,  fired  a  direct  valley 
which  killed  and  wounded  a  large  number. 
Then,  losing  their  heads,  they  followed  the 
throng  of  prisoners  struggling  franctically  to 
get  within  the  prison  doors,  shooting  them 
down  as  they  went,  some  even  going  up  to  the 
doors  and  firing  in;  while  others  ran  up  to  the 
walls  and  fired  into  the  fleeing  knots  below. 
Finally  the  captain,  a  lieutenant  and  the  hospital 
surgeon  (the  other  officers  being  at  dinner)  suc- 
ceeded in  slopinng  Ae  murder  and  caring  for 
the  wounded  —  about  60,  30  seriously,  besides 
seven  Idlled  outri^t.  The  affair  was  examined 
by  a  joint  commission,  Charles  King  for  the 
United  States  and  F.  S.  Larpent  tor  Great 
Britain,  who  agreed  in  exonerating  Shortland, 
justifymg  the  first  firing,  blaming  the  subsequent 
and  pronouncing  die  culprits  undiscoTerable. 
The  British  go'emment  provided  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  killed,  pensioned  the  disabled  and 
promoted  Shortland.  ConsuH  Charles  Andrews, 
'The  Prisoners'  Memoirs ;  or  Dartmoor 
Prison' ;  Cobb,  'A  Green  Hand's  First  'Cruise, 
Together  with  Mvc  Months  in  Dartmoor.' 

DARTMOUTH,  Canada,  a  town  on  the 
Cbebucto  River,  one  mile  east  of  Halifax  Har- 
bor, on  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  It  was 
founded  by  British  settlers  in  1750,  and  was  for 
a  number  of  years  the  centre  of  a  whale-fishing 
industry  which  was  established  by  a  colony  oI 
Nantucket  Quakers  after  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  connected  by  ferry  with  Halifax, 
and  has  iron  foundries,  shipbuilding  and  repair* 
ing,  £sb  cannery,  rolling  mills,  cordage  maiiu- 
iactory  and  sugar  refining.    Pop.  5,058. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLBGS,  a  seat  of 
learning  m  Hanover,  N.  H.,  which  received  its 
charter  in  1769  and  opened  its  doors  the  follow- 
ing year  under  the  presidency  of  Eleazer 
WheelDck,  D.D.  It  grew  out  of  an  earlier  st^ool 
established  by  Eleazer  Wbeelock  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  and  was  intended  for  the  education  of 
Indian  chtldrea  The  idea  of  this  school  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  his  success  in  edu- 
cating a  young  Mohegan  Indian,  Samson  Occom, 
who  became  a  remarkable  poacher.  Other 
pupils  from  several  Indian  tribes  were  aiter- 
ward  received  and  the  school  became  an  object 
of  public  attention  and  interest  In  1754  a 
farmer  named  Joshua  Moor  gave  a  house  and 
two  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  the 
institution,  which  was  from  this  tune  kno^n  as 
Moor's  Indian  Charity  School.  Occom,  accom- 
panied by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  visited 
England  to  collect  funds;  a  sum  of  over  $50,000 
was  subscribed  and  a  board  of  trustees  was 
there  organized,  of  which  Lord  Dartmouth,  one 
of  the  subscribers,  was  made  president  The 
school  was  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  native 
tribes  that  Dr.  Whcelock  determined  to  transfer 
to  some  place  near  to  them.  Many  offers  of 
situations  were  extended  to  him,  but  he  selected 
the  town  of  Hanover,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  grants  of  about  44,000  acres  of  land 
were  made  to  him.  The  institution  was  char- 
tered by  Governor  Wentworth  under  the  name 
of  a  college,  with  all  Ae  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  any  university  within  the  British 
realm,  and  was  called   Dartmouth  College   in 
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houor  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Moor's  school 
soon  afterward  obtained  an  independent  charter 
and  remained  as  an  academical  or  preparatory 
deoartmcnt  until  1849.  It  maintained  a  leg^ 
existence  until  191S,  when  by  a  decree  of  the 
court  it  was  consolidated  with  the  collese.    In 

1770  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  his  family  and 
school,  consistiag  of  18  whites  and  6  Indians, 
from  Lebanon  to  the  wilderness  of  Hanover, 
where  the  whole  colony  Uved  in  log  huts.     In 

1771  the  first  class  of  four  students  was  grad- 
uated. President  WhEelock  retained  his  ofKce 
till  his  death  in  1779,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  John  Wheelock,  who,  in  1782,  was  sent  by 
the  trustees  to  Europe  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  college ;  and  through  introductions  by 
General  Washington,  Dr.  Franklin  and  John 
Adams  he  obtained  considerable  suma  of  auMey, 
philosophical  instruments  and  other  valuable 
donations.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  one 
of  the  donors.  Wheelock  returned  in  1784,  and 
after  a  presidency  of  36  years  was  removed 
from  the  office  by  the  trustees,  in  IStS.  This 
act,  which  bad  its  origin  in  a  local  religioas 
controvert,  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  legislature 
of  the  State;  that  body  claimed  the  right  to 
amend  a  charter  of  which  it  was  the  guardian, 
axtd  in  1816  passed  acta  creating  a  new  cor- 
poration, in  which  the  property  was  vested,  and 


University.  The  old  trustees  oegan  a  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  the  college  property.  (Sec 
Dabtmouth  Cotxice  Case).  Wheelock,  who 
was  succeeded  as  president  of  the  college  by 
Francis  Brown,  was  raised  to  the  presidency  of 
the  university,  in  February  1817,  by  the  trustees 
of  that  institution,  but  died  within  two  months. 
He  was  succeeded  by  William  Allen,  D.D.,  and 
in  1819  the  'College  Case>  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  college,  when  the  university  disbanded. 

Dartmouth  College  still  remains  an  inititu- 
tinn  far  men  only.  It  comprises,  besides  the 
regular  classical  dttiartment:  the  medical 
school,  founded  in  1798;  the  "Chandler  School 
of  Science,*  established  in  1851,  by  the  trustees, 
on  the  receipt  of  a  bequest  of  $50,000  from 
Abiel  Chandler,   who   left  k   to   them  in   trust 


the  college,  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of 
life.*  The  course  in  this  school,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  covered  four 
years  and  included  courses  in  general  science, 
political  science,  modern  languages,  mathematics 
and  history,  was  incorporated  into  the  college 
D)  1893  and  is  now  known  as  the  Chandler 
scientific  course.  Another  department  is  "The 
Tha3^r  School  of  Gvil  Engineering,*  founded 
in  1867  by  Sylvanus  Thaver,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth.     This  is   a   graduate   school,   com- 

Ksing  a  two  years'  course  in  cfvil  wigineering. 
c  government  of  this  school  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  five  overseers,  of  whom  ore  is  the 
president  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  ITOO  the 
trustees  created  the  *Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Administration  and  Finance,"  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Amos  Tuck  Endowment  Fund,  the 
gift  of  $300,000  by  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  of  the 
class  of  1862,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  of 
the  class  of  1835.  This  school  is  post-graduate 
in  nature  and  is  established  in  the  interest  of 
college  men  who  desire  to  engage  in  affairs 
father  than  enter  flie  professions.    The  report 


of  the  college  for  1915  ^V6s  the  following 
statistics:  Onicers  of  administration  and  in- 
struction, 130;  number  of  students,'  1,468; 
volumes  in  library,  125,000,  and  20,000  pamphlets ; 
the  value  of  the  college  plant,  $2,000,000,  with 
$750,000  additional  uivested  in  dormitories;  the 
value  of  the  endowments,  $4,000,000. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE,  The. 
The  Dartmouth  College  Case  is  the  name  by 
which  is  commonly  known  the  action  entitled 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward, 
which  is  repeated  in  volume  four  of  Wheaton's 
'United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports.'  Per- 
haps no  decision  ever  rendered  in  any  tribunal 
has  attracted  more  attention  or  exerted  a 
greater  influence  over  the  tej^lative  and  judi- 
cial history  of  our  land  than  has  the  decision 
in  this  case,  which  arose  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1769  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Whee- 
lock, aided  financially  and  politically  by 
friends  in  England  and  America,  conspicuous 
among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and 
widi  the  assistance  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  given  in  the  form  of  extensive  land 
grants,  founded  Dartmouth  College  under  a 
charter  from  King  George  UI  of  England, 
This  charter  vested  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion in  a  board  of  trustees,  who  were  designated 
by  Mr.  Wheelock  to  manage  the  same,  and 
under  the  management  of  those  trustees  so  in- 
corporated and  Iheir  successors  the  college  grew 
and  prospered  until  the  year  1616,  when  the 
State  legislature  passed  an  act  amending  its 
charter  by  which  they  curtailed  the  power  of  its 
trustees,  changed  its  name  to  Dartmouth  Uni- 
versity and  made  it  a  State  institution  subject 
to  State  control.  For  protection  against  this 
infringement  of  their  ijowers,  the  trustees  had 
recourse  to  the  conrts  in  the  now  famous  case 
above  named, 

■  In  the  State  tribunals  the  decision  went 
against  the  college  trustees  and  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  appeal  bein^  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  charter  granting  the  control  of  the 
college  to  the  trustees  was  a  contract,  that  un- 
der Section  X  of  Article  1  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution no  State  can  pass  an  act  impairing  the 
obligation  of  any  contract,  and  that  (he  said  act 
of  tTie  New  Hampshire  legislature  violated  the 
contract  of  the  charter  of   Dartmouth  College. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  1819  when 
the  case  came  np  for  final  hearing,  the  popular 
views  of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  National 
GDnstitution  were  far  from  harmonious.  All 
then  regarded  that  instrument  as  the  greatest 
existing  governmental  compact,  but  the  Repub- 
lican party  then  in  power  demanded  that  it  be 
so  strictly  construed  as  to  preserve  unimpaired 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  individual  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  then,  presided  over  the 
Federal  Suprwne  Bench,  in  the  person  of  John 
Marshall,  one  of  the  'midnight  appointees*  of 
John  Adams,  the  last  President  of  that  Federal- 
ist party  vihich  demanded  so  liberal  a  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  as  to  give  the  coimlry  a 
strong  national  government.  Of  the  section  of 
the  Constitution  invoked,  we  may  safely  say 
with  Ordronaus  that  'Drafted  at  a  time  when 
commerce  was  in  its  infancy;  when  public  credit 
was  depreciated  to  the  lowest  ebb;  and  confi- 


dence   in    monetary    transactions    almost    de- 
stroyed,  it   was    manifestly  introduced    as    a 
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barrier  aeaiott  the  tide  oE  repudiation  whitJi 
tbreatenca  to  overwhelm  both  public  and  pri- 
vate credit."  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
never  intended  that  clause  to  be  given  the  in- 
terpretation urged  in  this  case.  But  the  case 
was  up  before  a  court  presided  over  by  the 
jurist  who  has  been  truthfully  said  to  have 
"found  the  Constitution  a  skeleton  and  clothed 
it  with  flesh  and  blood.*  Therefore,  when  it 
was  clearly  showt^  as  it  was  in  the  celebrated 
argument  of  Dauel  Webster  for  the  college 
trustees,  that  this  case  came  fairly  within  the 
provisions  of  that  section,  in  principle,  the  court, 
guided  by  John  Marshall,  held  that  the  act  of 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  was  void  be- 
cause it  impaired  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
Justice  Duvall  alone  dissented. 

This'  dedsion  has  perhaps  been  more  severely 
criticized  and  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  more 
straiuous  efforts  to  escape  its  consequences  than 
has  any  other  decision  of  the  tribunal  which 
rendered  it,  and  the  reasons  are  obvious.  While 
it  gave  assurance  that  capital  invested  in  char- 
tered business  and  charitable  ventures  would  be 
lorever  protected  from  legislative  interference, 
it  also  invited  political  corruption  by  saying  in 
effect  to  promoters  of  corporations  that  the 
courts  would  protect  them  in  the  possession  of 
every  concession  or  rirfit  which  they  beguiled 
from  pliant  legislative  bodies.  It  made  possible 
the  mechanical  and  industrial  achievements  of 
the  19th  century  in  this  coatOty,  but  it  also  made 
profitable  the  limitless  corruption  which  has  at- 
tended those  achievements  and  which  has  fre- 
quently, by  virtue  of  this  decision,  stripped  the 
government  of  very  important  powers. 

But  the  correctness  of  a  judicial  decision  is 
not  to  be  gauged  by  its  influence  for  weal  or 
woe.  Rather  should  that  be  determined  1^  its 
conformity  to  the  Constitution,  the  statutes  and 
the  judicial  precedents  upon  which  it  rests  and 
the  approval  given  it  by  later  decisions.  Judged 
by  this  test  we  must  hold  that  Marshall  and  his 
colleagues  decided  well  in  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege Case.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  early  laid  down  the  rule  that  there 
are  certain  vital  principles  of  republican  govern- 
ment which  will  overrule  a  flagrant  and  appar- 
ent abuse  of  legislative  power.  It  had  in  the 
year  1310  declared  a  law  granting  land  to  {tri- 
vate  companies  to  be  in  efieot  a  contract  which 
could  not  be  so  repealed  as  to  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  thai  contract.  If  the  passage  of  the 
law  were  procured  by  fraud  the  court  there 
doubted  its  power  to  declare  it  void  for  those 
reasons,  but  if  that  power  existed  it  could  be 
exercised  only  under  those  rales  of  law  and 
equity  which  govern  private  transactions.  Two 
years  later  there  came  before  the  same  court  « 
case  involving  a  somewhat  similar  question. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  bad  traded  land  with 
an  Indian  tribe  and  had,  b^  legislative  enact- 
ment, provided  that  the  Indians  should  forever 
hold  the  lands  received  by  them  free  from  tax- 
ation. With  the  consent  of  the  State  they  sold 
their  lands  and,  the  question  being  properly 
presented,  the  court  held  that  the  law  granting 
the  exemption  was  a  contract,  that  the  exemp- 
tion ran  with  the  land  and  that  the  purchasers 
from  the  Indians  enjoyed  the  same  exemption. 

By  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
Case  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  cases 
were  followed  and  their  application  extended  to 
contracts  in  charters  of  incorporation,  bnt  their 


force  when  so  applied  had  already  been  limited 
by  another  line  of  decisions.  In  1804  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  court,  had 
said  that  the  charter  (pves  to  a  corporation  all 
of  the  powers  it  possesses  and  no  powers  not 

Ented  can  be  exercised.  \  little  later  he  had 
ided  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
grant  of  corporate  existence  and  a  grant  of 
peculiar  remedies.  The  first  is  general.  The 
second  can  only  be  cxerdsed  in  those  courts 
which  the  power  bestowing  the  privilege  can 
regulate.  Moreover,  as  the  bank  charter  in- 
volved in  that  case  contained  a  clause  matdnK  it 
a  felony  to  counterfeit  its  notes,  the  court  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  public  act  and  subject  to  repeal 
Iw  succeeding  legislatures.  And  in  the  year 
1819  the  same  court  had  decided  diat  the  right 
to  use  a  peculiar  form  of  attachment  granted  in 
its  charter  to  a  bank  conid  be  taken  away  at  any 
time  because  "The  forms  of  administering  jus- 
tice and  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  courts  as 
incident  to  the  exerdse  of  a  branch  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  must  ever  be  subject  to  the  l^is- 
lative  will  and  the  power  over  them  is  inafien- 
able  so  as  to  Innd  subsequent  l^slatures.* 

It  is  thus  made  fully  apparent  that  the  Dart- 
mouth College  Case  decided  only  that  if  a  legis- 
lative grant,  whether  made  in  die  form  of  a 
charter  of  incorporation  or  in  any  other  form, 
conveyed  to  private  citizens  that  which  the  leg- 
islature had  power  to  contract  away,  die  gnuit 
so  made  was  a  contract  and  no  succeedmir  legis- 
lature could  rescind  die  same  without  following 
the  sune  rules  which  govern  the  resdssion  of 
private  contracts.  But  if  there  is  any  doubt 
that  such  was  the  understanding  of  the  cUef 
justice  who  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
that  case,  the  same  will  be  removed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  certain  later  dedsions  in  which  he 
participated  In  the  year  1821  the  court  over 
which  he  presided  decided  that   Congn^s  had 

Ewer  to  incorporate  a  iotUty  to  do  iMisiness 
yond  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
yet,  where  no  meatifm  was  made  thereof  in  the 
charter,  it  would  not  be  presumed  that  Congress 
bad  done  so  and  had  thereby  deprived  the  States 
of  Ihdr  power  to  regulate  lotteries  by  prevenl- 
uig  the  nie  of  tickets  within  their  boundaries. 
In  the  same  year  the  same  court  decided  that  a 
town  government  cannot  contract  away  its  leg<- 
islative  power.  And  in  the  case  of  Providence 
Bank  v.  Billings,  the  court  presided  over  br 
Marshall  decided  that  while  a  State  ansht 
throng  its  legislature,  grant  immunity  from 
taxation,  it  coiud  not  be  presumed  to  have  done 
so,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  it  midit  tax  to  death  a  franchise 
which  it  had  itself  granted. 

But  the  effect  of  the  Dartmonth  Colleice  de- 
cision was  not  fully  understood  at  the  time  of 
its  ren^tion  and  the  States  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  a  suggestjon  found  in  the  decision 
itsdf  to  the  effect  ttiat  if  they  wished  the  right 
to  amend,  alter  or  repeal  charters  granted  by 
them  they  must  expressly  reserve  that  power. 
Such  a  reservation,  .whether  expressed  in  the 
charter  itself,  the  Constitution  or  the  general 
laws  of  the  State,  has  been  held  to  have  the 
effect  of  'placing  the  State  legislature  back  on 
the  same  platform  of  power  and  control  over 
the  charter  containing  it,  as  it  would  have  oc- 
cupied had  the  constitntional  restriction  never 
existed.*  Yet  the  later  decisions  hold  thatdiis 
reserve  power  must  be  reasonably  excrdsed. 
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The  alterations  must  be  made  in  good  faith  and 
consistent  with  the  objects  and  scope  of  the  act 
of  incorporation.  Sheer  oppression  and  fraud 
cannot  be  inflicted  under  tue  guise  of  amend- 
ment or  alteration.  This  power  cannot  be  so 
employed  as  to  defeat  or  substantially  impair 
the  object  of  the  erant  or  any  right  which  has 
become  vested  under  it.  Where  this  power  has 
been  reserved,  a  State  may  tax  property  which 
It  has  forever  exempted  from  taxation,  but  the 
»xes  must  not  be  greater  than  those  imposed 
ftpon  other  property.  It  can  regulate  the  charges 
of  common  carriers,  but  no  such  legislation 
must  amount  to  the  taking  of  private  property 
for  public  purposes  without  due  process  of 
law.  We  thus  see  that  not  only  was  lite  Dart- 
mouth College  decision  as  moderate  as  anv  of 
die  later  cases  which  have  been  said  to  have 
practically  overruled  it,  but  that  even  where 
reservations  in  charters  have  obviated  the  effect 
of  that  decision  the  later  courts  have  reached  a. 
similar  conclusion  by  a  different  chain  of  logic. 
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DARTON,  NelioD  Horatio,  American 
geologist:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  17  Dec.  1865.  He 
received  a  common  school  education  and  became 
an  analytical  chemist  and  geologist.  In  1886  he 
became  geologist  to  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  from  which  in  1910  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  post  of  geolonst  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  o£  Mines  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
In  1912  he  again  became  geologist  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  His  chemical  re- 
searches were  on  sugar  refining,  tannic  add 
and  water  analysis ;  the  latter  led  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  300  polluted  pump  wells  in  Brooklyn. 
He  is  a  specialist  in  geology  of  underground 
-waters,  and  much  of  his  later  work  consists  of 
government  reports  on  artesian  conditions  and 
structural  materials.  H«  edited  the  Survey's 
first  bibliography  of  North  American  geology 
from  1732  to  1891  in  'Survey  Bulletin  127^ 
(1906),  and  has  published  many  articles  in 
magaiines  and  scientific  journals. 

D'ARUSHONT,  da-ras-mon,  Hadune 
Frances  (maiden  name  Fanny  Wbight), 
American  philanthropist  and  author:  b. Dundee, 
Scotland,  6  Sept.  1795;  d.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
She  married  M.  d'Arusmont  in  1838,  but  the 
marriage  was  not  a  congenial  one  and  her  later 

Sars  were  spent  in  the  United  States.  She 
:tured  extensively  on  social,  religious  and 
political  questions.  Among  her  works 
'Views  on  Sociehr       *  "  ... 

*Allorf,*  8  tragedy 
Inquiry*  (IE 


'Views  on  Society  and  Manners  in  America' 
!dy  (1819);    'Lectui 
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DARWAR,  dif'war,  or  DHARWAR, 
India,  (1)  town  and  fortress  in  die  presidency 
of  Bombay,  285  miles  southeast  of  Bombay  city, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  The 
town  exports  cotton  and  rice.  It  is  connected  by 
railroad  with  (^a,  the  Portuguese  colony,  and 
with  other  nUces.  Fop.  (1911)  30,289.  (2)  The 
district  of  Darwar  has  an  area  of  4,602  square 
miles.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  climate  is  about 
the  healthiest  in  the  Bombay  president.  Pop. 
about  1,10(^000. 

DARWEN  (tiU  1889  Oveb  Darwen),  Eng- 
land, a  municipal  borough  in  the  northeast  of 
Lancashire,  four  miles  south  of  Blackburn.  The 
staple  manufacture  is  cotton.  The  other  manu- 
factures are  paper  iron  castings,  machinery, 
earthenware,  etc  Coal  and  stone  are  abundant 
in  the  neighoorhood.  Water,  gas,  electric  light- 
ing and  tramways  are  mtmiapally  owned.  Pop. 
4(^322. 

DARWIN,  Chu-Iet  Robert,  English  nat- 
uraUst:  b.  Shrewsbury,  12  Feb.  1809;  d.  Down, 
Kent,  19  April  1882.  His  father,  Robert  Waring 
Darwin,  was  a  distinguished  physician  of  that 
town,    ^e   son   of^   a    still    more   distinguished 


of  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  histo^ 
and  in  1S31  was  appointed  naturalist  to  H.M.S. 
Beagle,  then  about  to  sail  on  an  extended  sur- 
veying expedition-  He  served  without  salary 
and  pjud  a  portion  of  his  expenses  on  condition 
of  having  at  his  own  disposal  such  collections  of 
specimens  as  he  might  make  during  the  voyage. 
The  vessel  sailed  in  December  1831  and  did  not 
return  till  October  1836,  after  having  circum- 
navigated the  globe.  Darwin  came  home  with 
rich  stores  of  knowledge  part  of  which  he  soon 
gave  to  the  public  in  such  works  as  his  'Journal 
of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History,'  etc. 
(1839),  of  the  countries  visited;  the  'Zoology 
of  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle*  (1840-427;  ' 
'Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs* 
(1842);  'Volcanic  Islands*  (1844);  'Geological 
Observations*  (1844-46).  Although  known 
among  naturalists  as  a  man  of  distinguished 
ability,  to  the  general  public  his  name  was  not 
familiar,  when  all  at  once  it  attained  a  celebrity 
second  to  none  by  the  publication  in  1859  of 
'The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 
Selection.'  This  woi^  scouted  and  derided 
thou^  it  was  at  first  in  certain  quarters,  may 
be  said  to  have  worked  nothing  less  than  a 
revolution  in  biological  science.  In  it  for  the 
first  time  was  given  a  full  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  plants  and 
animals,  the  ori^n  of  species  being  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection.  The 
central  idea  of  the  work  is  that  all  forms  of 
organic  life  are  derived  from  a  small  number  of 
primitive  types,  and  that  all  the  vast  variety  of 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms  now  existing,  or 
having  formerlv  existed,  have  owed  their  origin 
to  the  slow  and  gradual  operation  of  the  modi- 
fying influence  of  local  or  special  causes  trans- 
mitted hereditarily;  such  forms  as  best  suit  any 
particular  time  and  locality  being  selected  and 
adapted  bv  the  action  of  natural  laws  for  that 
time  and  locality.  TTie  theory  of  evolution  was 
„!..  ._!_._        i.  J  jjj^  ablest  men  of 
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ia  wbole  or  m  part  given  their  atttiesion  to  the 
principle,  liie  rest  oi  lis  works  are  largely 
based  on  the  material  he  had  accumulated  for 
the  elaboration  of  the  great  theory.  (See  Dae- 
wiNiAM  Theobv;  Origin  of  Species,  The). 
The  principal  are  a  treatise  on  the  'Fertilization 
of  Orchids'  (1862)  ;  'Movements  and  Habits  of 
aimbing  Plants'  (1864) ;  'The  Variations  of 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domes  ticatioo' 
(1868)  ;  'Descent  of  Man  and  Selections  in  Re- 
lation to  Sex'  (1871)  ;  'The  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals'  (1872);  "In- 
sectivorous Plants'  (1875);  'Cross  and  Self- 
Fertiliration'  (1876) ;  'Different  Forms  of 
Flowers'  (1877)  ;  'The  Power  of  Movement  in 
Plants'  (1880) ;  'The  Formation  of  Vegc- 
Uble  Mould'  (1881);  the  last  dealing  ex- 
haustively with  the  common  earth-worm.  Dar- 
win was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Consult 
'Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwm'  (1887) 
by  his  son,  Francis  Darwin;  'More  Letters  of 
Charles  Darwin  (1905) ;  and  volumes  pub- 
lished on  the  occasion  of  his  centenary  (1909), 
'Foundations  of  the  Origin  of  Species' ;  'Fifty 
Years  of  Darwinism'  (by  Amencan  authors)  ; 
and  'Darwin  and  Modern  Science'  (by  foreign 
authors). 

DARWIN,  ErasmuB,  English  physician  and 

Ket :  b.  near  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  12 
X.  1731 ;  d.  near  Derby,  18  April  \SOZ  Set- 
tling at  Litchfield,  he  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion and  an  extensive  practice.  His  son,  Robert, 
was  the  father  of  the  famous  Charles  Darwin. 
Erasmus  Darwin's  name  is  chiefly  remembered 
for  his  poem  of  'The  Botanic  Garden,*  which  is 
comprised  in  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the 
'Economy  of  Vegetation'  (1792),  the  second  of 
the  'Loves  of  the  Plants'  (first  published  in 
1789).  It  was  received  with  much  favor;  but  a 
very  ingenious  parody,  entitled  'The  Loves  of 
the  Triangles,'  published  in  the  Anti-Jacobin 
(and  written  either  by  Canning  or  Frere), 
greatly  damaged  its  popularity.  In  1794  Dr. 
Darwin  published  the  first  volume  of  'Zoono- 
mia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life' ;  the 
second  volume,  completing  the  work,  appeared 
two  years  afterward.  In  1799  he  published 
'Phytoloaia,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture 
and  Gardening.' 

DARWIN,  Sn  Francis,  English  botanift: 
b,  Down.  Kent,  16  Aug,  1848.  He  is  the  son  of 
Charles  Robert  Darwin  (q.v.)  ;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  tnedi- 
cine  at  Saint  George's  Hospital  in  London.  He 
did  not  practise  medicine  but  assisted  his  father 
in  his  work  at  Down  and  was  later  made  reader 
in  botany  at  Trinity  College.  His  works  include 
'Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin'  (1887)  ; 
<Charles  DarwJn'  (1892)  ;  'Practical  Physi- 
ology of  Plants'  {with  E.  H.  Acton,  1894); 
'Elements  of  Botany'  (1895)  ;  'More  Letters  of 
Charics  Darwin'  (with  Seward,  1903)  : 
'Foundations  of  the  Origin  of  Species'  (1909). 
He  was  knitted  in  1913. 


studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  but  did 
not  practise.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  1868-78;  was  a  member  of  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  to  observe  the  eclipse  in 


1870-71 ;  aod  was  appointed  Plumian  professor 
of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosopl^  at 
Cambridge  in  1883.  Among  his  writings  are 
'Small  Deflections  of  the  Plumb  Line  due  to 
the  Movement  of  the  Earth' ;  'Periodic  Orbits' 
(1896)  1  'Tides  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the 
Solar  System'  (1898);  'Scientific  Papers' 
(1907),  etc    He  was  created  K.  C  B.  in  1905. 

DARWINIAN  THEORY,  the  e:^aBatioB 
of  the  worlditg  of  natural  selection  in  i-ffwrting 
tped&c  changes  in  plants  and  animals.  *Dap> 
winiam'  must  not  be  confused  with  'Evolution.* 
The  term  Darwinism  ia  applied  to  one  particu- 
lar interpretation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  nni- 
verse,  and  is  summarized  in  Darwin's  great 
work,  'The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection.'  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
developmeol  of  our  evolutionary  idea^  the 
epoch-making  importance  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  will  be  unaltered. 

Ootlino  of  Origin  of  Spades. — To  isin  an 
insist  into  the  meaui  of  modification,  Darwin 
bezms  with  a  study  of  the  variadou  of  ptsmts 
and  animals  imder  domestication.  Those  who 
admit  the  unity  of  domestic  races  should  be 
cautious  in  defying  the  unity  of  (he  wild  ones. 
Domestic  races  all  exhibit  adaptatioiis  to  man's 
use  or  fancy,  rather  than  to  their  own  good. 
The  key  to  this  is  man's  power  of  selection. 
Nature  gives  successive  variations,  man  accumu- 
lates these,  so  making  for  himself  usefol  breeds, 
and  often  (for  example,  in  sheep,  cattle,  roses, 
daliUas)  profoundly  modifies  mdr  character 
even  in  a  ainpje  human  lifetime;  so  that  in  all 
the  charactenitics  to  which  he  pajrs  attention 
they  may  differ  more  than  the  distinct  spedes 
of  the  same  genera  Uitconsdous  selectioiw 
which  restilts  from  everyone  trying  to  possess 
and  breed  the  best  animals,  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  conscious  selection.  Two  flocks 
of   Leicester  sheep  kept  equalhr  pure   Wiear 

Siite  different  varieties  after  50  years,  aach 
owly  accumulated  change  explauu  vrby  we 
know  so  little  of  the  origin  of  domestic  races; 
and  its  absence  in  regions  inhabited  by  uncivil- 
ized man  explains  why  these  yield  no  ftlants 
worth  immeaiate  culture.  Human  selection  is 
facilitated  (1)  by  the  keeping  of  large  numbers, 
since  variations  will  be  more  frequent;  and  (2) 
by  preventing  free  intercrossing.  Some  species 
vary  more  than  others. 

Vailatim  under  Hatarc— Ko  two  Uades 
of  grass  are  alike,  and  far  more  mariced  dif- 
ferences often  occur,  several  strains-or  varieties 
sometimes  existing  in  the  same  spedes.  Between 
these  strains,  and  even  between  forms  which 
systematic  botanists  and  zoologists  rank  as  true 
species,  perfectly  intermediate  forms  may  occur. 
No  agreement  about  the  definition  of  spedes 
(the  amount  of  difference  necessary  to  s^ve  anv 
two  forms  specific  rank)  has  ever  been  readied. 
It  is  an  interesting  fac^  however,  that  closely 
allied  spedes  often  differ  in  dirir  cbronosome 
number.  Indi^dual  differences  are  of  the  hirii- 
est  importance  as  the  first  steps  toward  ue 
slightest  varieties  worth  recording;  these  in  torn 
toward  more  distinct  and  permanent  varieties; 
these  varieties  again  toward  sub-spedes,  and  in 
the  next  stage  to  species,  though  extinction  mav 
often  arrest  the  process.  The  spedes  which 
present  most  varieties  are  those  which  have  the 
greatest  geographical  range  or  the  widest  dif- 
tu»on  in  their  own  territory,  or  which  possess 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals. 
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Stni^le  for  ExiBtence.—  All  oreanic  beings 
tend  to  increase  with  extreme  rapidily,  so  that 
iC  they  were  not  kept  down  the  earth  would  soon 
be  covered  by  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair. 
Since  organisms  are  reproducing  themselves  so 
rapidly,  and  not  all  their  offspring  can  escape 
their  enemies,  get  food  and  live,  much  less  {eave 
progeny  in  turn,  there  must  in  every  ose  be  a 
struggle  for  existence,  either  of  one  individual 
with  another  of  the  same  species,  with  the  in- 
dividuals of  distinct  species,  or  with  the  physical 
conditions  of  life;  often  with  all  these  at  once, 
and  that  more  or  less  intensely  throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  life.  The  checks  which  pre- 
vent increase  are  more  obscure  and  vary  in  each 
case.  In  all  cases  the  amount  of  food  gives  the 
limit.  The  youngest  organisms  generally  suffer 
most  The  slock  of  game  on  an  estate  depends 
chiefly  oit  the  destruction  of  vermin.  Climate  is 
Important  and  periodic  seasons  of  extreme  cold 
and  drou{;ht  seem  the  most  effective  of  all 
checks.  Epidemics  too  may  occur,  especiallv 
where  numbers  have  inordinately  increased. 
The  struggle  for  life  is  most  severs  among  in- 
dividuals and  varieties  of  (he  same  si>ecies  and 
among  the  species  of  the  same  genus,  since  these 


nr.. 


Natural  Sdectioii.— The  natural  process 
which  results  in  the  preservation  of  favorable 
variations  and  the  elimination  of  injurious  ones, 
is  termed  by  Darwin  'Natural  Selection,*  or  fcss 
figuratively  by  Spencer,  the  'Survival  of  the 
Attest*  No  country  can  be  named  where  the 
native  inhabitants  are  perfectly  ade^teid  to  their 
conditions  and  competitors,  for  as  some  foreign- 
ers have  taken  firm  possession  in  every  country, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  natives  mi^t 
have  been  miodified  with  advantage  to  resist 
them.  Human  selection  acts  onl^  for  man's 
own  good  on  mere  external  and  visible  charac- 
ters, and  irre^fulariy  throughout  a  short  period; 
natural  selection  acts  for  the  good  of  the  being 
itself,  on  the  whole  machinery  of  its  whole  life, 
and  incessantly  on  the  species,  throughout 
almost  infinite  time.  It  leads  to  the  improve- 
ment of  each  creature  in  relation  to  its  organic 
and  inorganic  conditions  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently in  most  cases  to  what  must  be  re^rded 
as  an  advance  in  organization.  The  circum- 
stances favorable  to  the  production  of  new 
forms  are  great  variability,  large  numbers  of 
individuals,  the  complex  effects  of  intercrossing, 
isolation  in  small  areas,  also  extension  over 
continental  ones,  especially  if  these  vary  in  aiti-. 
tude  or  climate,  and  considerable  lapse  of  time. 
Rare  species  are  shown  to  be  in  process  of 
extinction.     The    diverguice   of    character 


■fanciers  do  not,  and  will  not,  admire  ■ 

standard,  but  like  extremes,*  applies  throughout 
nature  from  the  circumstance  that  the  more 
diversified  the  descendants  from  any  one  species 
become  in  structure,  constitution  and  habits,  by 
so  much  will  they  be  better  enabled  to  sei«e  on 
many  and  widely  diversified  places  in  nature 
and  so  to  increase  in  numbers.  A  carnivorous 
animal  which  has  reached  the  maximum  num- 
bers its  territory  can  suj^rt,  cannot  succeed  in 
increasing  unless  its  varying  descendants  seize 
places    hitherto    occupied    by    other    animals. 


This  must  hold  equally  true  of  all  species  and 
is  separately  demonstrated  for  plants.  Tbe 
greatest  amount  of  life  can  be  supported  by  help 
of  proportionally  p"eat  diversifi cation  of  struc- 
ture; hence  in  smidt  areas  where  competition  is 
severe  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  varied. 

Sexual  Selection.— Not  merely  do  mdivid- 
uals  struggle  for  existence,  but  the  males  strug- 
gle for  the  females  and  the  most  vigorous  tend 
to  leave  most  progeny.  Several  weapons  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  like  the  cock's  spurs,  the 
stag's  horns  or  the  lion's  mane,  are  used  in  this 
struggle,  and  the  most  useful  variations  are 
those  which  are  transmitted.  Just  as  man  can 
in  a  short  time  give  beauty  to  his  domestic 
birds,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  female 
birds,  in  thousands  of  generations  by  selecting, 
as  they  are  observed  to  do,  the  most  melodious 
or  beautiful  males,  might  produce  a  marked 
resul^  and  many  sexual  differences  are  thus 
exfjamed. 

Law*  of  Variation. —  The  same  laws  appear 
to  have  acted  in  producing  the  lesser  differences 
between  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  the 
greater  differences  between  species  of  the  same 
genus.  Specific  characters  are  more  variable 
than  generic  and  varietal  tlian  either.  Rudimen- 
tanr  organs  and  secondary  sexual  characters  are 
variable.  Zebra-like  stripes  on  horses  or  wood- 
pigeons'  markings  on  fantails,  tumblers,  etc, 
ma]^  be  explained  as  revbions  toward  their 
ancient  progenitors. 

Geological  Saccesalon  of  Organic  Beings. 
—  The  most  ancient  forms  differ  widely  from 
those  now  living,  yet  frequently  present  charac- 
ters intermediate  between  groups  now  widely 
divergent  and  resemble  the  embryos  of  the  more 
recent  and  more  highly  specialized  animals  be- 
longing to  the  same  classes.  These  and  the 
important  law  of  the  succession  of  the  same 
types  within  the  same  areas  during  the  later 
geolo^cal  periods,  and  most  notably  between 
the  lertiary  Period  and  the  present  lime,  cease 
to  be  mysteries  and  become  at  once  thoroughly 
intelligible  on  the  principle  of  inheritance  and 
on  that  alone.  Darwin's  belief  that  the  distinct- 
ness of  birds  from  all  other  vertebrates  was  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  extinction  of  a  long 
line  of  progenitors  connecting  them  with  rep- 
tiles, was  in  1859  a  mere  assumption,  but  in  1862 
the  long-tailed  and  palpably  reptilian  bird 
Arctueopteiyx  was  discovered,  while  in  187S  the 
researches  of  Marsh  brought  to  light  certain 
cretaceous  birds,  one  with  teeth  set  in  a  ^oove, 
the  other  with  teeth  in  sockets  and  with  lu- 
concave  vertebrse.  Besides  these  reptilian  birds, 
bird-like  reptiles  have  similarly  been  torthcom- 
in([,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Darwin  is  thus  ad- 
mirably verified. 

Oeographical  DIstrlbutioB.-^  Neither  the 
similarity  or  the  dissimilarity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  various  regions,  whether  of  land  or  sea, 
can  be  accounted  for  by  identity  or  differences 
of  climate  or  other  physical  conditions ;  but 
both  are  related  in  the  most  striking  degree  to 
the  absence  or  presence  of  barriers  to  migration 
between  those  rem  on  s. 

Morpholo^cn  Arguinenta. — The  physiolog- 
ical and  distributional  lines  of  argument  fur- 
nished by  morphology  are  mainly  four,  and  are 
derived   from    (a)    Classification,    (b)    Homol- 
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in  ^oups  subordinated  under  other  groups, 
individuals  under  varieties  and  these  again 
under  species;  species  under  genera;  genera 
under  sub-families,  families  and  orders,  and  all 
under  a  few  grand  classes.  The  nature  of  all 
these  relaliondiips  established  by  naturalists  re- 
ceives a  simple  and  natural  explanation  on  the 
view  of  the  common  descent  of  allied  forms 
with  modification  through  variation  and  natural 
selection,  no  other  explanation  ever  having  been 
attempted.  The  element  of  descent  is  already 
used  In  linkine  all  the  sexes,  ages,  forms  and 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  widely  though 
these  may  differ  frnm  each  other  in  structure. 

The  members  of  the   same  class,  independ- 
ently of   their  habits  of  life,  resemble  one  an- 
other   in    their    general   plan    of    organization.      maun,     A.,     "Has     Darwini 
Thus  the  hand  of  man,  the  digging-paw  of  the       (Gettysburg, 
mole,  the  leg  oE  the  horse,  the  paddle  of  the     winism  and 


Years  of  Darwinism :  Uodern  Aspects  of  Evolu- 
tion>  (New  York  1909) ;  Fiske,  J.,  'Darwinism 
and  Other  Essays'  (Boston  1888);  Kellogg, 
V.  L.,  'Darwinism  To-Day*  (New  York  1908) ; 
Romanes,  G.  J.,  'Darwin  and  After  Darwin' 
(London  1893-97) ;  Schmidt,  E.  0.,  'The  Doc- 
of    Descent   and    Darwinism'     (London 


porpoise  andthe  wing  of  Uie  bat,  ;___  

strucled  on  the  same  pattern,  bone  correspond- 
ing to  bone.  This  conformiO^  to  type  is  "pow- 
crlully  suggestive  of  true  relationship,  of  in- 
heritance from  a  common  ancestor' ;  and  ad- 
mits of  a  simple  explanation  in  terms  of  the 
evolutionary    theory,    thus    strengthening    that 

Serial  Homologjr  is  that  unity  of  type  which 
is  found  on  comparing  the  difTerent  parts  and 
or^^s  in  the  same  individual.  The  complex 
and  varied  jaws  and  legs  of  a  lobster,  or  the 
different  leaves,  sepals,  petals,  stamens  and  pis- 
tils oF  a  flower  are  all  found  to  be  modifications 
of  a  simple  leaf-organ  respectively.  Not  onl^ 
are  such  metamorphoses  apparent  on  compari- 
son, but  they  can  be  actually  observed  during 
the  development  of  each  individual.  So  closely 
do  the  embryos  of  the  most  (Hstinct  species  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  resemble  each  other, 
that  eveti  Von  Baer  was  unable  to  decide 
whether  two  unlabeled  specimens  were  lizards, 
birds  or  mammals.  The  process  of  development 
^es  from  the  general  to  the  specialj  thus  there 
I>  ^enet^lty  an  advance  in  organization.  In  pe- 
cuhar  conditions  defeneration  may  occur.  All 
these  facts  are  explained  on  the  pnnci[ile  of  suc- 
cessive slight  variations  not  necessarily  or  gen- 
etally  supervening  very  early  in  life  and  in- 
herited at  a  corresponding  period ;  hence  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  most  embryonic 
stages  show  us  more  or  less  completely  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  group  in  its  adult  state;  and  em- 
Bryology  thus  rises  greatly  in  interest.  Darwin 
points  out  that  the  theory  of  evolution  by  natu- 
ral selection  is  no  more  inimical  to'religion  than 
is  that  of  gravitation,  to  which  the  same  ob- 

J'eclion  was  raised.  Since  the  researches  of  the 
ast  two  decades  on  heredity  (q.v.)  have  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  variations  arc  not  in  gen- 
eral infinitesimal,  but  are  in  general  rather  of 
the  nature  of  mutations,  the  discussion  of 
natural  selection  has  entered  on  a  new  stage. 
The  periods  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be 
essential  for  the  differentiation  of  a  species 
have  been  shown  to  be  far  loo  lai^e.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  problem  how  a  senes  of  what 
are  apparently  arbitrary  jumptcan  lead  to  the 
development  of  such  a  perfectly  adapted  argsin 
as  a  wing  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain, 
moiT  particularly  as  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  mutations  of  which  an  organism  is  capable, 
though  great,  is  predetermined  in  the  chromo- 
somes (g.v.)  of  its  cells.  This  fact  has  led 
certain  biologists  to  have  recourse  to  the  theory 


-jht,  L.,  'Scientific  Sophisms  (New 
Yorit  18M) ;  Wallace,  A.  R,  'The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Darvrimsm'  (London  1908);  Stallcup, 
J.  S.,  'A  Refutation  of  the  Darwinian  Concep- 
tion of  the  Origin  of  Mankind'  (Tacoma  1913). 

DARWINIAN  TUBERCLE.*  small  raised 
portion,  or  tubcrcki  that  nty  be  found  on 
the  piaii*  of  the  ear.  It  is  said  to  be  pres- 
ent in  a  nuinber  of  the  primates  and  by  many 
sdeatifts  has  been  regarded  as  as  evidence  of 
degeneracy  in  uianldnd.  Different  forms  of 
Darwinian  tubercles  are  deacribed  by  anthro- 
pologists, but  they  have  no  real  special  signifi- 
cance 

DAS  kAtCHBN  von  HBILBROMN 
('Katie  of  Heilbronn'),  This  romantic  drama 
hy  Bemt  Heinrich  von  Kldst,  first  produced  in 
1810,  long  remained  one  of  the  favorities  m 
Gennan  theatrical  repertory.  It  is  the  most 
romantic  work  of  its  author,  himself  per- 
haps (he  most  romantic  of  Germany's  poet- 
dramRtists,  and  is  a  representative  product 
of  'Storm  and  Stress'  in  individual  and 
national  life.  Goethe,  who  was  director  of 
die  theatre  at  Weimar  when  it  was  written, 
refused,  at  first,  to  present  it,  calling  it  "a 
jmnble  of  sense  and  nonsense,*  and  an  abstract 
criticism  of  the  play  amply  justifies  his  juds;- 
ment.  Yet  the  work  has  undeniable  charm  and 
merit  In  spite  of  its  faults,  or  perhaps  because 
of  them,  since  its  very  exaggeration  of  romance 
in  situation,  characterisation  and  poetic  fervor 
is  what  has  given  H  its  vogue.  The  quick 
shifts  from  darfmess  to  light,  from  verse  to 
prose,  the  contrast  between  the  luminous 
kitchen  who  sacrifices  everything  for  love  and 
her  wicked  rival  Kunigunde  are  typical  of 
KIcist.  both  of  bis  work  and  of  his  life.  He 
himself  called  •Kitchen  von  Heilbronn*  the 
obyersc  of  "Penthesilea,"  the  Amazon -feminist 
heroine  of  an  earlier  play,  "her  opposite  pole,  a 
creature  as  powerful  throufrti  submission  as 
Penthesilea  is  throiirii  action.*  It  is  as  a  type 
like  Griselda  that  Katchen  survives,  not  as  a 
story,  for  the  tale  of  her  bHnd  devotion  to  Graf 
Wetter  von  Strahl,  of  the  intrigue  and  myaterv 
and  ti«achery  that  t«r  her  path  and  of  her  final 
emergence  as  a  lost  Kaisers-tochter  are  too 
well-worn  for  distinction. 

Edith  J.  R.  Isa.^cs. 

DASHBEN,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Colocasta 
of  the  Arum  family.  The  plants  are  cultivated 
for  their  starchy  roots  whjch  are  cooked  and 
eaten  much  like  the  common  potato.    In  recent 
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years  they  luve  been  introduced  and  ^rown  ex- 
tensively in  the  southern  United  States.  They 
thrive  in  regions  too  wattn  and  in  soil  too  wet 
for  the  growth  of  the  potato. 


k 


OASHIKL,  Robert  LavraMon,  American 
clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Salisbury,  Md.,  25 
Tune  1825;  d.  Newark,  N.  J„  8  March  1880. 
Ac  was  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in 
184&  He  was  a  Methodist  pastor  in  Baltimore, 
Ud.,  NewaA,  N.  J,  Jersey  Oty,  N.  J.,  and 
Orange,  N.  J.  From  1868  to  1871  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  College.  From  1872  until  his 
death  he  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eJKn  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Epitcopal 
Church.  He  represented  his  conferenoc  in  the 
General  Conferences  of  1S72  and  187&  Hb 
pulpit  ability  was  noteworthy. 

DASHKOPF.  dlshncfif,  Princeu  Ekkt'- 
erina  RomMnov'na,  Russian  scholar:  b.  Petro- 
grad  22  March  1743;  d.  Moscow  16  Jan.  1810. 
She  married  Prince  Dashkofl  when  only  15 
years  old,  but  was  left  a  widow  three  jrears 
after.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  II,  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  Peter  III,  the 
success  of  which  secured  &e  throne  to  Cathe- 
rine, Soon .  afterward,  quarrding  with  Cathe- 
rine,  she  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and 
visited  Germany,  England,  France  and  Italy, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  men. 
On  her  return  the  princess  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  oE  Arts  and  Sciences; 
and  in  1783,  president  of  the  Russian  Academy, 
established  at  her  own  suggestion  in  imitation  of 
the  French  Acadimie.  Besides  writing  several 
comedies  and  occasional  papers,  the  Princess 
Da^ikoif  was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducinj; 
the  Russian  Academy  (o  draw  up  a  dictionary 
of  the  Russian  language,  and  herself  executed 
part  of  the  work.  On  the  death  of  Catherine 
she  was  removed  from  office  and  retired  to 
Moscow.  Consult  her  autoUography  (trans, 
by  Mrs.  W.  Bradford,  London  1840.) 

DASS,  Peder,  or  Petter,  Norwegian  poet: 
b.  Nord-Hero,  parish  of  Alstahoog,  Nord- 
land.  1647;  d.  Aug.  1708.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  became  pastor  of 
the  parish  of  Alstahoog  in  1689  and  grew  rich 
from  comiaerce  and  fisheries,  buying  for  him- 
self the  royal  domain  of  Vefscn,  He  became 
the  most  popular  poet  in  Norway,  leaving  127 
poems  of  which  only  24  arc  now  extant,  his 
masterpiece  being  a  descriptive  poem:  "The 
Trumpet  of  the  Nordland,>  written  in  the 
Dano- Norwegian  dialect.  His  works  were  col- 
lected by  Erifcsen  (Christiania  1873-77). 

DASSY,  or  DASSIE,  the  name  given  in 
South  Africa  lo  the  rock- rabbit  (Procavia 
capensii),  the  Dutch  name  for  whiefi  is  klip- 
dais.  The  name  dassy  is  merely  a  diminutive  in 
local  use,  especially  in  Cape  Co  tony.  See 
HvRAx. 

DA8YPROCTA,  a  genus  of  agoutis  (Daty- 
frjictidv'),  a  familiar  group  of  rodent  mammals 
inhabiting  Central  and  South  America,  and 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  agoutis 
are  a  little  larger  than  the  common  rabbit,  have 
a  rabbit-like  head,  but  with  short  ears,  hooped, 
pig-like  claws,  and  are  swift-footed.  They  live 
in  the  woodland,  and  search  for  food  by  night 
in  the  open  country.    See  Aguti. 


DASYUSX,  disl-fir,  a  marsupial  native  to 
Australasia;  and  belonging  to  the  family  Das- 
yuridte,  Dasyures  are  the  survivors  of  Ihe  fossil 
forms  found  in  Tertiary  strata  in  South 
America,  and  elsewhere;  and  are  allied  to  the 
opossum.  The  hind  and  fore  legs  are  about 
equal  in  length,  and  the  toes  are  furnished  with 
claws;  the  long  hain'  tails  are  not  prehensile. 
The  teeth  are  htted  tor  tearing  flesh,  and  there 
are  eight  upper  incisors.  Hiere  is  no  ccecum. 
The  pouch  is  often  rudimentary,  and  in  Myiyte- 
cebnis  is  absent.  The  dasyures  are  diiefly 
strong,  fierce  creatures  of  cat-like  propensities, 
whose  depredations  have  caused  heavy  losses  in 
farming  and  ranching  districts,  so  that  the 
colonists  of  Australasia,  more  especially  those 
of  Tasmania,  have  nearly  exterminated  them, 
by  persistent  effort.  Among  them  we  find  the 
Tasmanian  zebra-wolf  {Thylacmut  cynoceph- 
aius),  a  wolf-like  creatnre,  rather  smaller  than 
the  common  wolf,  with  short  fur,  a  long  smooth 
tail  and  rounded  ears.  Its  color  is  brownish, 
and  it  is  barred  at  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
back  and  the  roots  of  the  tail  wim  dark  stripes. 
It  prowls  about  by  ni|^t,  maldns  raids  upon 
unguarded  sheep-folds.  By  day,  it  skulks  in 
caverns  among  the  rocks.  Another  foe  to  the 
flocks  is  the  Tasmanian'  Devil  (Sarcopkitus 
urtitiiu').  This  creature,  in  size  like  a  badger,  in 
appearance  like  a  bear,  «  ponderous,  powerful, 
dark-colored,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  long 
f Cir.  It  sleeps  by  day ;  and,  like  the  zebra-wolf, 
seeks  its  prey  ^  night  It  is  very  strong  ana 
ferocious ;  but  despite  this,  has  been  successfully 
put  down  by  the  colonists;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
nearly  exterminated  Another  species  is  the 
Australian  "native  cat,*  a  spotted  creature, 
almost  as  large  as  a  house-cat.  It  belongs  lo 
the  genus  Dasyurus,  in  which  are  also  several 
other  and  smaller  species.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  small  Dasyures,  is  the  banded 
ant-eater  (Myrmecobius  fasciatus)  found  in 
western  and  southern  Australia.  It  is  a  reddish 
brown  in  color,  banded  posteriorly  with  white; 
is  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  and  has  a  long 
protrusile  tongue  for  gathering  its  insect  food 
It  is  considered  as  a  ^practically  unmodified 
representative  of  certam  extinct  marsupials 
found  in  the  Secondary  rocks  of  Europe.  It 
lives  in  sandy  plains,  where  it  finds  food  in 
plenty.  Other  species,  small  as  rats  and  mice, 
and  living  chiefly  on  insects,  birds,  eggs,  etc., 
are  found  in  the  genus  Phascogak,  and  allied 
^nera ;  and  the  jerboa-like  creature  (AnUch- 
inomys  laniger)  constitutes  another  genus,  of  a 
single  species.  It  is  native  to  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales,  but  is  very  rare.  See 
Marsupials. 

DATA,  Psychological  Value  of.  In  applied 
psychology  the  use  of  data  is  fundamental. 
Data  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
averages  upon  which  may  be  based  deductions 
whereby  action  may  be  foreseen  and  projwrly 
estimated.  In  educational  psychology  the  col- 
lection of  data  has  been  v«y  extensive.  It  is 
not  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
averages,  but  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fre- 
quency distribution,  and  measuring  variability 
and  relationship.  On  such  data  are  fouttded 
systems  of  measurement  for  mental  ability. 
The  selections  of  men  from  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers  for  officers'  training  camps  is  based  on 
the  results  so  obtained.    In  business  psychology 
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the  same  results  are  used  to  promote  effioiency 
founded  911  kuQwu  ability.  In  the  psychology 
of  religioD,  data  arc  the  basis  for  what  has  been 
done.  So  far  the  data  are  comparatively  meagre 
except  in  the  one  subject  of  the  age  of  con- 
version. Even  there  it  is  comparatively  slight 
as  compared  with  the  data  of  educational 
psychology. 

DATA  OF  ETHICS.  A  book  writteti  bf 
Herbert  Spencer  first  issued  in  1870.  Uany 
subsequent  editions  have  appeared.  It  teaches 
the  evolutionary  idea  of  ethics.  By  some 
writers  Spencer's  ethics  are  even  called  mate- 
rialistic He  approaches  his  subject  from  the 
physical,  biological,  physiological  and  sociologi' 
cal  standpoints.  He  largely  ignores  the  Chris- 
tian view  of  a  divine  authority  instructing  the 
judgment,  followed  t^  action  in  complete 
freedom  of  choice  by  the  human  wilt. 

DATAHIA,  an  office  of  the  Curia  Romans 
(q.v.)  from  which  are  sent  forth  certain  classes 
of  pafal  documents,  as  dispensations  and  ap~ 
pomtments  to  Church  benefices.  The  word  had 
Its  origin  in  die  formula  of  subscription  of 
letters,  for  example.  Data  Kt^endis  Murtiis, 
given  <or  seift)  1  March;  that  is,  the  date  of 
the  document;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Dalaria 
to  guard  against  possible  errors  of  either  dating 
or  addressing  documents,  or  in  the  tenor  of  the 
documents  oiemselves. « 

DATE.      See   Epoch;    CatDWOUXsr ;    Cal- 

DATE  LINE.  See  Imtesnational  Datx 
Line. 

DATE  or  DATE  PALM  iPkanix  daclyl- 
ifera),  a  tall  tree  of  the  natural  order  Palma- 
cea.  It  is  most  notable  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
an  Important  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the 
natives  of  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa, 
where  the  tree  is  indigenous  and  from  whence 
large  quantities  of  dned  dates  (the  fruit)  are 

3>orted  to  other  countries.  The  tree  is  also 
tivated  in  some  other  warm  countries,  includ- 
ing China,  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  parts  of  the 
United  States  —  Florida,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Caiifonua,  in  the  last  three  of  which  a 
promising  industry  seems  to  be  becoming  started. 
The  tree,  which  atuins  a  heigftt  of  100  feet,  and 
bears  fruit  for  one  or  two  centuries,  is,  like 
other  palms,  useful  in  many  ways;  nearly  all 
its  parts  are  used  for  something.  Date  seeds 
are  roasted  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
or  ground,  and  pressed  for  oil  and  the  pomace 
used  for  stock  food.  The  leaves  are  used 
for  matting,  baskets,  thatch,  etc.;  the  terminal 
bud  as  a  vegetable ;  the  wood  for  fence  making 
and  other  purposes  where  great  strain  is  not 
expected;  the  fibre  of  the  bark  for  making 
rope;  but  the  fruity  which  contains  proteids, 
giun  and  pectin,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  sugar, 
is  the  most  important  part  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  wealtii  in  the  countries 
where  the  dale  is  indigenous.  It  is  believed  that 
the  leaves  of  this  palm  are  the  ones  referred  to 
in  Wblical  writings,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
leaves  of  this  palm  are  largely  used  upon  Palm 
Sunday  among  Christians  living  where  the  trees 
abound.  The  leaves  were  also  symbolical  of 
victory,  beauty,  etc.,  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Jews 

Since  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne 
on  separate  trees,  enough  specimens  of  stami- 
fiate  flowering  trees  must  be  planted  to  fertilize 


the  blossoms  on  the  others  which  alone  produce 
fruit  Since  the  plants  obtained  from  seeds  are 
of  unknown  sex  until  they  flower,  and  since 
the  proportion  of  inferior  seedlings  to  seedliiws 
which  bear  superior  fruit  is  very  large,  the 
date  is  propagated  by  means  of  suckers,  since 
these  retain  ute  characteristics  of  the  parent 
The  young  plants  arc  set  in  aunay  situations, 
in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  where  water  is  within 
reach  of  the  roots  or  can  be  supplied  by  irriga- 
tion. The  sandy,  alkaline  soils  of  deserts  seem 
more  satisfactory  than  the  richer  soils  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  general  crops.  The  trees  are 
very  difficult  to  majce  grow  after  transplanting, 
because  they  demand  much  attention  especial^ 
as  to  watering,  A  loss  of  50  per  cent  is  not 
uncommon  even  with  the  best  of  attention.  The 
surviving  trees  should  commence  to  bear  when 
about  eight  years  old.  The  fruit  is  home  ui 
clusters  whidi  hang  from  the  thick  crown  of 
large  pinnate  leaves.  Individual  trees  produce 
from  300  to  500  pounds  or  moreof  fruit  in 
a  season.  The  fruit  is  eaten  both  fresh  and 
dried  and  is  divided  into  soft  and  dry  dates. 
They  vary  in  color,  quality  and  size. 

DATE-FLUH,  a  common  name  for  plants 
of  the  genus  Diotpyroi.  of  the  ebow  family 
(Ebenaemr).  The  genus  hu  about. 190  species 
and  is  most  abundantly  represented  in  Asia.  In 
the  United  Slates  two  species  are  known,  the 
most  common  being  the  persimmon  (q.v.),  D. 
virgtHitma.  The  common  oate-plum  or  pishamin, 
also  called  the  European  lotus  and  the  date  of 
Treblzond  (D.  lotus)  is  a  tree  18  to  30  feet 
high,  with  oblong  shining  leaves  and  small 
reddish-white  flowers,  a  native  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  northern  Africa,  etc.,  hut  culti- 
valed  and  naturalized  in  the  south  of  England. 
Its  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  in  favor- 
able climates  larger,  yellow,  sweet  and   a 


supposed  by  some  to  be  the  lolus  (q.v.)  of  the 
Lotophagi.  D.  mabota  is  cultivated  as  a  fruit- 
tree  in  Mauritius.  D.  kaki,  the  Japanese  per- 
simmon, is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  occasionallv 
is  kept  in  greenhouses  in  France  and  England. 
The  sweetmeat  called  figues-caques  is  made 
from  this  fruit  in  France.  The  fruit  of  some 
other  species  is  also  edible,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  D.  decandra  of  Coehin-China.  See 
Ebony;  Persimmon. 

DATE-SHELL,  or  DATE  PISH,  a  bi- 
valve shell  or  its  inhabitant  of  the  genus  Pkolas, 
a  land  of   uiollusk.     They  bore   holes   in  claj', 

Eeat  and  soft  rocks  and  in  some  instances  in 
ard  stone,  as  in  columns  from  the  Temple  of 
Serapis,  which  were  brou^f  from  Africa  10 
Italy.  Spedea  of  the  date-shell  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  arms,  on  the  coast 
of  California  and  in  a  few  places  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Pacific.    Some  are  edible. 

DATHA,  American  cacique.  He  governed 
the  province  of  Chicora,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  visited  by  Lucas  Vftzquez  de  Ayallon, 
auditor  of  San  Domingo,  in  1520.  He  was  a 
giant,  and  Helps,  in  the  'St^ish  Conquests  in 
America,'  says:  "His  gigantic  stature  had  been 
artificially  produced,  for  it  is  said  that  the  In- 
dians of  those  parts  had  a  method  of  eloogal- 
ing  the  bones  of  children  when  very  young,  a 
practice  which  they  applied  to  tboae  of  royal 
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DATIA.    Sec  DmmAa. 

DATISCIN,  da-tis'sin,  a  anbatanoe  yielded 
by  the  bastard  hemp,  Dalisca  cannabina,  a  com- 
mon ^ant  in  gardens,  indigenous  \o  the  Punjab, 
and  largely  nsed  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in 
Asia  for  dyeing  yellow.  It  can  be  extracted 
from  the  leaves  and  roots  by  exhausting  with 
alcohol,  concentrating,  adding  water,  filtering 
from  a  resin,  crystallising  and  purifying  the 
glucoside  ao  obtained.  When  pure  it  forma 
colorless  silky  needles,  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether  and  in  water,  and 
have  a  bitter  taste.  It  has  feeble  acid  proper- 
ties, and  gives  yellow  compounds  with  lead  and 
tin  which  can  be  used  as  dyes.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  adds  it  is  resolved  into  su^r  and 
datiscetiii,  which  crystallizes  readily.  This  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  almost  insolu- 
ble in  water.  It  also  gives  a  fnie  yellow  color 
when  combined  with  lead. 

DATIVB,  in  gramnur,  one  of  the  ca»et  of 
noons  and  pronounst  the  usual  function  .of 
which  is  to  mark  the  recipient  of  something 
given.  In  English  there  is  no  distinctive  form 
for  this  case;  yet  when  we  say,  for  instancy 
*give  me  or  him  that,*  "I  gave  the  man  a 
crown,*  me,  him  and  man  are  really  in  the 
dative.  In  Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit,  German, 
etc,  there  are  distinct  forms  for  this  case. 

DATOLITE,  dat'o-lft,  or  DATHOLITE,  a 
basic  silicate  of  boron  and  calcium,  having  the 
formula  H,0.2CaO.B^k2SiO*  and  crystalUiing 
in  the  monocUnic  system.  Its  crystals  are  (glassy 
in  appearance,  white  in  color  (often  with  a 
greenish  tinge),  and  transparent  or  translucent 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  with  intumes- 
cence, and  gives  a  green  color  to  the  flame.  Its 
hardness  is  from  5  to  5.S  and  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  three.  In  the  Uirited  States  it  occurs 
in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  the  Lake  Su- 

Cerior  district  It  is  also  found  in  the  Salis- 
ury  Crags  near  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  other  parts  of  the  European 
continent  The  name  is  from  two  Greek  words 
that  refer  to  the  tendency  that  one  of  its  massive 
varieties  exhibits,  to  divide  into  Rranuiar  por- 
dons.  The  crystals  irfien  pofished  are'used  as 
ornaments. 

DATS  E  IRADIER,  Eduardo,  Spamsh, 
statesman :  b.  Corufia,  12  Aug.  18S&  He  studied 
law  at  Madrid  and  became  doctor  in  jurispni- 
dence  ih  187S.  He  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
Cortes  in  1884,  and  re-elected  in  1891  and  1893. 
He  was.  early  allied  with  the  Conservative  Party 
under  Cinovas,  but  withdrew  for  a  time.  In 
18^  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Madrid  Law  ColleKC,  and  in  1890-94  served  as 
vice-president  pf  the  RoyaJ  Academy  of  juris- 
prudence and  Legislation.  He  became  Minister 
□f  the  Interior  m  Silvela's  cabinet  and  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  labor  conditions  during 
a  visit  to  Cataioma  in  1900.  In  1902  he  was 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  new  Conservative 
cabinet  of  that  year,  and  in  1905  be  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science.  He  was  mayor  of  Madrid  in 
1907,  and  upon  the  or^nization  of  the  new 
Corns,  he  became  president  of  the  chamber. 
In  1913  on  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  ministry  of 
Rotnanoties  he  became  Prime  Minister,  but  was 
soon  after  di^laced  by  a  Liberal  ministiy  imder 
Canelejas. 


DATURA,  a  genus  of  planU  of  the  potato 
family  (^Solanaceir).  It  contains  about  IS 
species,  widely  distributed.  The  genus  is  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  chiefly  by  coarse 
weeds  naturalized  from  tropical  America. 
Jamestown  or  Jimson  weed  (D.  stramonium) 
IS  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  poison- 
ing that  occurred  from  its  use  by  the  settlers  of 
Jamestown,  Va.  It  is  alio  called  thorn-apple, 
It  is  found  in  waste  places  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  west  to  Minnesota  and  Texas.  The 
purple  thorn-apple  or  purple  stramonium  (£). 
talttiai  is  also  found  throughout  the  same 
region.  An  extract  from  these  plants  is  used  in 
medicine.  When  taken  internally  it  is  a  jiower- 
ful  narcotic;  medically  it  is  used  in  mania,  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  tic-douloureujt,  etc.,  when 
smoked  it  palliates  the  symptoms  in  asthma. 
The  seeds  of  some  species  were  used  by  the 
aboriginal  Americans  as  narcotics.  Some  plants 
of  the  fc'Cnus  are  cultivated  for  iheir  showy 
flowers.  The  seeds  of  certain  species  are  said 
to  have  been  used  to  produce  the  frenzied  rav- 


putpose  D.  sanguinea,  manufacturing  from  it 
also  an  intoxicating  beverage. 

DATURINE,  a  poisonous  alkaloid  found  in 
the  thom-^)p1e  (Datura  stramonium),  and  now 
known  to  be  identical  with  atropine. 

DAUB,  dowp,  Karl,  German  Protestant 
theologian:  b.  Cassel,  Germany,  20  March  1765; 
d.  H^idber^  Baden,  22  Nov.  1636.  He  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg  from 
1795.    His  works  include  'Lehrbuch  der  Kate- 


DAUBAN,  dO-baA,  Juloa  Josepfa,  French 
painter;b.  Paris,  31  May  1822;  d.  190a  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Auguste  Debay.    His  taste  led  him 


historical  and  religious  subjects,  and  his 
oompositkuu,  severe  in  design  and  of  a  great 
sinuuidty  in  the  accessories  are  somewhat  cold 
and  sober  in  ccJor.  He  became  director  of  tiie 
museum  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Angers 
in  1849.  recttved  a  medal  in  1864  and  the  deoora- 
tioB  at  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1868.  Among 
his  works  are  'Louis  XI,  presenting  Guil- 
laume  de  Ceriiay  as  Mayor  of  Anjou'  (1861) - 
'Reception  of  a  Stranger  by  the  Trappists' 
(1864^,  Luxembourg  Museum:  'Trappists  Ex- 
channng  the  Kiss  of  Peace  before  Communion' 
(1865),  Museum  of  Angers;  'Madame  Roland 
Going  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal'  (1869) ; 
<Fra  AngeUco  da  Fiesole'  (1873)  ;  and  several 
portraits  and  decorative  paintings.  His  last  im- 
portant work  was  six  decorative  compositions 
for  the  diurch  of  Quintm  (Cotes  du  Nord). 

DAUBENTON,  do-biA-tofl,  Louis  Jean 
Marici  French  naturalist  and  physidan;  b. 
Montbard,  Cote-d'Or,  France,  29  May  1716;  d. 
Paris,  31  Dea  1799.  He  became  celebrated  for 
his  participation  in  the  'Histoire  naturelle'  tnr 
his  friend  Buffon;  the  anatomical  part  of  whicd 
was  prepared  by  Daubenton  with  great  accu- 
racy, deamess  and  sagacity.  In  1744  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  enriched  its  publlcatioos  by  a  number  of 
anatomical  discoveries,  and  also  by  researches 
concerning  the  spedes  of  animals  and  thdr 
the  improvement  of  wool,  and  tht 
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treatment  of  the  diseasM  of  animals.  He  threw 
much  Ugiit  upon  mineralogy,  botany  and  agri- 
culture, and  proposed  »  new  method  for  the 
dassificatioD  of  minerals.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works  of  general  utilihr^  'Instruc- 
tion pour  les  bergers'  (1782);  'Memoire  sur 
les  indigestiona,*  and  many  others.  He  became 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  College  of 
Medicine  in  1778  and  about  seven  years  after 
professor  of  mineralogy  in  die  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  During  the  Rci^  of  Terror, 
when  everyone  was  reiiuired  to  give  some  evi- 
dence of  patriotic  spirit,  he  was  represented  to 
his  section  as  employed  m  introducing  the  Span- 
ish sheep  into  France. 

DAUBENY,  da^4-nI  or  dSb'nl,  Chmrlei 
ffllea  Bridle,  English  scieatiat:  b.  Strattoo, 
Gloucestershire,  U  Feb.  179S;  d.  Oxford,  13 
Dec  1867.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
School  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
practised  for  some  years  as  a  physician  in  Ox- 
ford. In  1S19  he  visited  Aurergne,  and  in  1837 
made  a  scientific  visit  to  the  United  States. 
From  1822  to  18SS  he  was  professor  of  chemis- 
try in  the  Unlversi^  of  Oxford.  In  1834  he 
became  professor  of  botany,  and  in  1840  of 
rural  economy  in  the  same  university.  He  held 
the  last  appointment  till  his  death.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  *A  Description  of  Active  and 
Extinct  Volcanoes'  (1826):  'An  Introduction 
to  the  Atomic  Theory'  (1831)  ;  with  a  supple- 
ment, 1840)  ;  'Mineral  and  Thermal  Waters' 
(1836);     'Lectures    on    Aj[riculture>     (1841)  i 


n-yl,     ^ 

Merle,  Swiss  ecclesiastical  historian:  h.  Eaux 
Vives,  near  Geneva,  Switzerland,  16  Aug.  1794; 
d.   Geneva,  21   Oct    1872.     In   1818  he  became 

Kstor  of  me  French  Protestant  chnrch  in  Ham- 
rx.  In  1823  he  was  aMiointed  court-preacher 
at  Brussels ;  but  after  the  revolution  of  1830 
retnmed  to  Geneva,  and  filled  the  chair  of 
Church  histo^  in  its  theological  seminary  imtil 
his  death.  The  woric  whidi  has  given  him  a 
widespread  reputation  is  his  'Histoire  de  )a 
Riformation  au  Seizi«me  Slide'  (1835-53), 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
tongues.  It  is  written  with  a  devout,  fervid  sym- 
pamy  that  is  often  eloquent,  althourii  the  nar- 
rative is  too  graphic  to  be  eveiywnere  exact. 
Among  his  other  writings  arc  'Germany,  Eng^ 
land  and  Scotland'  (l&tS);  a  vindication  of 
Cromwell  (1848);  'Trois  Siicles  de  Lutte  en 
ficosse'  (1849);  and  'Histoire  de  ta  Ritorma- 
tion  en  Europe  an  Temps  de  Calvin'  (1862-78). 
D'AUBIGNfi,  Merle.  See  D'AusiGtri, 
Jean- Henri  Mekle. 

D'AUBIQN^    Thfodore    Agripiw.      See 

AUBIGNE,  D". 

DAUBIONY,  dd-ben-yE,  Charles  Prusois, 
French  landscape  painter  and  etcher:  b.  Paris, 
IS  Feb.  1817;  <L  there  19  Feb.  187&  He  studied 


under  his  father,  who  was  _ 
Paul  Delaroche  and  others ;  and  from  1838  _ 
hibited  in  the  Salon,  though  his  full  rcco^tion 
came  only  after  the  artist  had  reached  his  .Wth 
year.  He  devoted  himself  to  close  and  sympa- 
thetic  study  from  nature,  working  much  on  the 
Seine  in  a  houseboat,  and  developed  a  style  of 
landscape  art  marked  by  singnlarlv  unaffected 
fidelity  and  originality.     In  1853  he  gained  a 


first-class  medal  with  his  'Pool  of  Gyfien.*  In 
1857  he  produced  his  'Springtime';  in  1861 
'The  Banks  of  the  Oise* ;  in  1872  'Windmill* 
at  Dordrecht' ;  and  in  1877  his  large  and  very 
impressive  'Rising  Moon.'  His  'Sluice  in  the 
Valley  of  Optevoi'  (1855)  and  his  'Vint^e' 
(1863)  are  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  Ilie 
pubUc  galleries  of  America  contain  numerous 
paintings  t^  Dauhigny,  and  small  sketches  were 
sold  to  pnvate  collections.  He  is  also  known 
as  a  book-illustrator  and  as  a  vigorous  etcher, 
having  produced  over  100  plates  —  some  repro- 
ductions, others  direct  from  nature,  marked  by 
great  frankness  of  method  and  free  painter-Uke 
quality.  Consult  Henriet,  'Daubi«iy  ct  son 
ttuvre'  (1878);  Van  I>yke,  'Modem  French 
Masters'  (1896) ;  Stranafaan,  'History  of 
French  Art'  (1900). 

D'AUBUSSON,   PIXRRS.     See    Aubus- 

SON,    PlESBB   d'. 

DAUCUS,  dalc&i,  Ae  typical  genus  of  the 
UtnbeUifera  or  carrot  family.  The  genus  has 
about  25  species,  two  of  them  growing  wild  in 
America.  Wild  carrot,  crow's-nest,  or  Queen 
Anne's  lace  {D.  earola),  is  generally  a  penii- 
cious  and  abundant  weed  thron^iout  the  Union. 
It  is  a  native  of  Asia,  naturaliced  irom  Europe. 
It  is  the  original  of  the  cultivated  carrot.  See 
Cakrot. 

DAUDST,  dd-di,  AlphenM,  French  novel- 
ist: b.  Nimes,  13  May  1840;  d.  Paris,  16  Dec 
}897.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyons  Lyc6e 
and  for  two  years  after  leaving  it  supported 
himself  as  an  usher  at  Alai*.  Going  to  Paris  in 
1857  he  took  to  writing  verse,  bis  first  volume 
being  'Les  Amoureusea'  (1858),  which  met 
with  s<wne  success.  This  was  followed  by  other 
poems,  induding  'La  Double  Conversion' 
n859),  and  at  this  time  be  also  contributed  to 
uie  Figaro  and  other  journals.  About  1862  he 
began  writing  for  the  stage,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding 10  years  or  so  several  dramas  by  him 
were  represented  but  only  with  moderate  suc- 
cess. These  iududed  'La  Demiire  I  dole' 
(1862)  :  'L'CEillet  Blanc'  (1865).  and  'Lc  Frere 
Aini  (1868).  Greater  public  favor  was  ac- 
corded to  his  'Lettres  de  mon  moulin,'  which 
appeared  in  1866  in  a  Parisian  journal.  In  1872 
he  produced  his  celebrated  'Les  A  ventures 
Prodigieuses  de  Tartartn  de  Tarascon,'  an 
amusing  satire  on  the  boastfniness  so  character- 
istic of  the  south  of  France.  From  this  time 
he  published  numerous  works,  some  of  the 
best  being  'Fromont  Jeune  et  Risler  Ainfc' 
(1874)!  "jack'  (1876);  <Le  Nabab>  (1877); 
'Les  Rois  en  ExiP  (1879)  ;  'Numa  Roumes- 
tan>  (1881);  'L'Bvangtiiste'  (1883);  <Sapho> 
(1884);  'Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes'  (1885).  a 
sequel  to  'Les  Aventures  Prodigieuses' ; 
'Trentc  Ans  i  Paris'  (autobit^raphicaT) 
(1887)  ;  'Souvenirs  d'un  Homme  de  Lettres' 
(1889);  'Port  Tarascon^  demiires  Aventures 
d'lllustre  Tartarin'  (1890)  ;  'Rose  et  Ninette' 
(1892);  <La  Menteuse'  (1893);  'Entre  les 
Prises  et  la  Rampe'  (1894);  'La  Petite  Paroisse' 
(1895);  'Contes  d^Hiver'  (1896);  'L'Enterre- 
ment  d'une  fitoile'  (1896);  <Les  Hires' 
(1896);  'Le  Trfoor  d'Arlalan'  (1897);  'La 
F*dor'  (1897) ;  and  'Soutien  de  Famiilc'  (1897). 
M.  Daudet  has  often  been  compared  witb 
Dickens  in  his  mastery  of  pathos  and  humor. 
Some  of  his  prindpal  works  rely  mainly  on  his 
great  powers  of  caricature  for  their  skccss. 
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Literary  critics  appitdaU  Daiudet  for  his  pol- 
ished style,  his  onginality  and  his  insight  into 
the  foibles  of  hiunanity.  His  unaffected  sym- 
pathy, somewhat  tinged  with  a  certain  melo- 
dramatic sentimentality,  and  hia  savittK  sense 
of  humor  constitute  his  greatest  appeal  to  the 


popular.  A  complete  edition  appeared  in  Boston 
in  1900.  (See  Sappho  j  Tabtasin).  Consult 
Bninetiire,  <Le  Roman  naturaliste*  (1896) ; 
Ratti,  G.  A,,  'Lea  Id^s  morales  et  litt6raires 
d'Ali^ionse  Daudet  d'apiis  SM  CEuvres*  (1911)  ; 
Daudet.   L.,    'Alphonse  Daudet>    (1898). 

DAUDBT,  Bmest  LooJi  Muie,  French 
novelist  and  historian;  b.  Nimes,  31  May  1837. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Alphonse  Daudet  (q.v.). 
His  most  notable  novels  are  'The  Venus  of 
Gordes>;  'The  Bloom  of  Sin';  'Martha.'  He 
is  author  of  an  autobiographical  sketch,  'My 
Brother  and  Myself'  (1882).  Completely 
eclipsed  in  fiction  by  his  brottier  he  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  field  of  historical  research,  in 
which  he  became  known  as  a  prolific  and  relia- 
ble contributor.  His  noteworthy  works  are 
'History  of  the  Royalist  Conspiracies  in  the 
South  during  the  Revolution'  (1881);  'His- 
tory of  the  Emigration'  (1886)  ;  'Les  Bourbons 
et  la  Rnssie  pendant  la  Revolution  frangaise' 
(1888)  ;  'Les  R^ts  des  Temps  r^volutionnaires* 
(1908);  'TragMies  et  Commies  de  I'Histoire' 
(1912).  Consult  Emest-Charles  'Les  Samedis 
iWraires'   (Paris  1903). 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  CONFEDER- 
ACY.   See  Davis, -V  AKIN  A  Anne  Jetfebson. 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REGIHBNT, 
The.  Opera  comique  in  two  acts  by  Gaetano 
Donizetti  (libretto  by  Bayard  and  Sl  Geoi^es), 
first  produced  at  Paris,  11  Feb.  1S40.  While 
in  most  of  his  operas  Donizetti  is  pure 
Italian,  in  this  he  comes  dose  to  the  French 
type  of  opera.  With  'Don  Pasquale'  and 
'L'Elisir  dAmore,'  both  of  which  are  bufEa 
operas,  it  forms  the  group  out  of  the  long  list  of 
work*  accredited  to  the  composer  which  seems 
to  possess  the  greatest  vitality.  The  music  is 
vivacious  and  sparkling,  with  a  raciness  born 
of  the  combination  of  French  and  Italian  man- 
ner. Tlie  deeper  note  is  heard  just  enous4i  to 
?ive  the  needed  contrast  as  in  Marie's  touching 
arewell  song  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  one  of 
the  finest  melodies  in  Italian  opera.  The 
'Rataplan*  duet  between  Marie  and  the 
Sergeant,  recurring  through  the  latter  scenes, 
the  Song  of  the  Regiment,  the  romance  in  the 
second  act  with  the  amusing  irruptions  into  the 
military  spirit  and  the  rousing  choruses  are 
hoosehold  favorites.  It  is. one  of  those  strange 
instances  of  erroneous  first  impression  that  the 
operi  was  not  successful  in  Paris  after  it  had 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  other  European  capitals. 
The  role  of  Marie,  the  vivandiire  for  whom  the 
course  of  true  love  is  so  troubled,  is  a  grateful 
one  and  has  always  been  popular  with  the  great 
artists,  sudi  as  Jenny  Lind,  Patti,  Sontag  and 
Sembrich.  Donizetti  has  always  been  famed 
as  a  writer  of  prima  donna  operas  —  a  reputa- 
tion not  altogether  undeserved.  In  'The 
Dau^ter  of  the  Re^ment'  this  claim,  in  its 
better  sense,  is  well  supported. 

Lf.wis  M.  Isaacs. 
DAUGHTERS   OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION,    a    society    composed    of 


women  who  are  descendants  of  ancestor^  any 
of  whom  "with  unfailing  loyalty  rendered  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  cause  of  independence  as  a 
recognized  lutriot,  as  soldier  or  sailor,  or  as  a 
civil  officer  in  one  of  the  several  colonies  or 
States.'  It  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
11  Oct  1890.  Its  objects  are  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
who  achieved  American  independence ;  to  pro- 
mote institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge;  to  cherish,  maintain  and  extend  the 
institutions  of  American  freedom;  to  foster  true 
patriotism  and  love  of  country;  and  to  aid  in 
securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessiiws  of  liberty. 
The  society  has  a  membership  of  115^865  women, 
organized  into  1455  local  diapters.  Delegates 
from  all  chapters  meet  in  annual  congress  in 
Washington  m  the  third  week  of  April.  The 
society  has  collected  many  historical  relics,  and 
it  has  also  a  valuable  historical  and  genealogical 
library  at  its  headquarters.  The  National 
Sodehr  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress 
in  189o  and,  in  accordance  with  that  ac^  reports 
annually  to  Congress,  The  society  pubfishei 
Tke  Amtnccm  Monthly  Magatine  and  also  a 
series  of  lineage  books  containing  the  record 
of  the  anccstiy  of  each  member  of  the  organiia- 
tioa 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDER- 
ACY, United,  an  association  of  the  widows, 
wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  lineal  female  de- 
scendants of  men  who  served  honorably  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  Southern  States  or  who 

re  personal  services  to  the  Confederate  cause. 
vas  organized  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  10  Sept 
1894,  and  to  date  has  1,575  chapters  in  the 
United  States  and  one  chapter  in  Mexico  City. 
The  oTganizaiion  has  about  90,000  members. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  HOLLAND 
DAHES,  a  colonial  society  of  women,  the 
official  title  being  "The  Daughters  of  Holland 
Dames,  Descendants  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Families  of  New  York,*  was  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  memorial  to  com- 
memorate the  early  Dutch  period  of  our  colonial 
history  and  to  preserve  and  collect  historical 
documents  relating  to  the  same.  The  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York.  This  society  is  not 
connected  with  the  Holland  Dames. 

DAUGHTERS  OP  THB  KING,  The 
Order  of,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  order  of 
women  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  King's 
Daughters),  organized  in  1885.  The  aim  of  the 
society  is  to  bring  young  women  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
rectors  of  parishes  to  that  end.  The  office  of 
the  council  is  in  New  York.  Its  constitution  is 
framed  as  far  as  it  is  possible  on  the  terms  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew,  the  men's 
organization  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  to  whose  purposes  and  work  it  closelr 
corresponds.  The  membership  is  about  4,500, 
with  about  415  senior  chapters  and  SO  junior 
chapters.  It  holds  a  triennial  convention.  Its 
official  organ  is  The  Royal  Cross, 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REVOLU- 
TION, a  patriotic  society  of  women  in  the 
United  States,  organized  in  1891.  Eligibility 
to  membership  is  restricted  to  "women  who  are 
lineal  descenoants  of  an  ancestor  who  was  a 
military  or  naval  or  marine  officer,  soldier, 
sailor  or  marine,  in  actual  service  under  the 
authority  of  any  of  the  13  Colonies  or  States, 
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or  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  remained 
always  loyal  to  such  authority,  or  descendants 
of  one  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  of  one  who  as  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  or  of  the  Congress  of 
any  of  the  Colonics  or  States,  or  as  an  official 
appointed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  such 
representative  bodies,   actually  assisted  in  the 


,  becoming  thereby  liable  to  conviction  of 

treason  against  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  but  remaining  always  loyal  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Colonies  or  States."  There  are 
numerous  subordinate  State  organizations.  The 
total  membership  is  about  4,00O. 

DAUGHTERS    OF    1SI2.      See    Unitui 
States  Daughtehs  of  1812.  National  Society 


nate  city"),  India,  a 
can,  within  the  Niiam's  dominions,  28  milei 
northwest  of  Hyderabad.  The  fortress  consists 
of  a  conical  rock,  600  feet  high,  with  a  wide 
ditch  and  an  outer  wall  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference.  The  place  surrendered  to  the 
Mohammedans  in  1294.  and  Shah  Murhammad 
Tughlak  (1324-^51)  thrice  attempted  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  hither  from  Delhi.  The 
fortress  has  not  been  garrisoned  now  for  many 
years  and  the  town  has  greatly  decayed.  Pop. 
about  1,000. 

D'AULNOY,  dSI'nwa,  Msrie  Catharine  Jn- 
melle  de  BemcTille,  Countess,  French  writer: 
b.  about  1650;  d.  1705.  She  wrote  many 
romances,  long  consigned  to  safe  oblivion,  but 
her  fame  rests  securely  on  her  'Fairy  Tales,' 
written  in  a  simple,  bright  and  charming  s^le, 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  Perrault.  'The 
White  Cat,*  the  'Yellow  Dwarf,'  'Finette  Cen- 
dron,'  and  'Le  Mouton'  have  for  two  centuries 
been  naturalized  in  the  nurseries  of  Europe  and 
are  still  familiar  figures  in  pantomime.  Her 
altogether  delightful  'Travels  in  Spain'  was 
reissued  in  New  York  in  1898. 

DAUMER,  dow'mer,  Georg  Friedricli, 
German  poet  and  philosopher,  often  referred  to 
under    his    pen   name    Eusebius    Emmcran:    b. 


of  Eriangen  and  Leipzig  and  in  1823-30  was  a 
professor  in  the  Nuremberg  Gymnasium.  He  un- 
derwent some  remarkable  revolutions  of  thought 
concerning  religion;  in  his  student  days  leaned 
strongly  to  Pietism;  next  was  the  declared  foe 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  about  18S9  em- 
braced Catholicism  and  became  one  oE  its  fore- 
most champions.  He  wrote  among  many  other 
philosophical  tractates  'Hints  Toward  a  System 


ond  period  belongs:  'The  Fire  and  Moloch 
Worship  of  the  Hebrews'  (1842)  ;  to  his  third: 
'My  Conversion'  (1859).  Of  his  poetical 
works,  the  'Flowers  of  Song  from  Hafiz'  may 
be  named  —  a  very  beautiful  transcription  of 
the  Oriental  poet,  with  free  variations  in  the 
very  spirit  of  Hafii  himself.  He  wrote  also 
'Beautiful  Souls:  a  Little  Wreath  of  Legends 
and  Poems'  (1862);  ^Legends  and  Poems  of 
Saint  Mary.'  For  a  time  he  was  instructor 
of  the  celebrated  foundling  Kaspar  Hauser,  in 
regard  to  whom  he  published  'Mittheilungen 


iiber  Kaspar  Hauser'  (1832) ;  'Enthulungen 
uber  Kaspar  Hauser'  (1859);  and  'Kaspar 
Hauser,  sein  Wesen,  seine  Unschuld'   (1873). 

DAUHIER,  do'me-a',  HoBOri,  French 
caricaturist  and  painter :  b.  Marseilles,  26  Feb. 
1808;  d.  Valmondois,  10  Feb.  1879.  His  father 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  entering  the  artistic 
profession  by  apprenticing  him  to  a  hvisiitr  and 
later  with  a  bookseller.  He  managed,  however, 
to  master  the  technique  of  lithography  and 
entered  on  his  career  by  making  plates  for  music 

fublishers  and  illustrations  for  advertisements, 
le  joined  the  staff  of  La  Caruatitre  under 
Fhilipon  and  started  upon  his  pictorial  cam- 
paign of  satire.  Fashion,  tittletattle,  scandal,  poli- 
tics, blemishes  of  figure  and  oddities  of  charac- 
ter in  turn  inspired  his  inexhaustible  genius  for 
mockery.  Few  among  his  illustrious  contempo- 
raries escaped  his  pencil,  and  his  caricatures  had 
always  some  strikingly  truthful  feature  about 
them.  His  caricature  of  Lotiis  Philippe  as 
'Gargantua'  led  to  his  imprisotiment  for  six 
months  in  1832.  La  Caricature  was  discontinued 
soon  after,  but  was  replaced  by  Charivari, 
where  Daumier  continued  his  famous  social 
caricatures  in  a  series  of  sketches  known  as  the 
'Robert  Macaire'  series.  The  Revolution  of 
1848  turned  him  toward  the  political  field  and 
suggested  two  of  his  most  remarlable  series, 
'Parliamentary  Idylls'  and  'The  Representa- 
tives Represented.'  Despite  his  prodigious  ac- 
tivity in  the  field  of  caricature  —  he  has  left 
about  3,958  lithographs — he  found  time  for 
painting.  He  produced  several  remarkable 
works  in  this  field,  such  as  'Christ  and 
Apostles,'  at  the  Ryks  Museum  in  Amster- 
dam ;  'The  Good  Samaritan' ;  'Don  Quix- 
ote and  Sancho  Panza' ;  'Christ  Mocked,' 
etc.  He  is  represented  in  the  Louvre  by 
'The  Thieves  and  the  Ass>  and  'The 
Republic,'  also  in  the  museums  of  Berlin, 
Bucharest,  The  Hague,  Montreal^  Rheims  and 
by  two  pictures  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  As  a  painter  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  naturalism  and  did  not  mccf  with 
success  until  shortly  before  his  death,  when  an 
exhi"bition  of  his  works  demonstrated  the  full 
range  of  his  genius.  His  ability  as  a  painter 
has  only  become  generally  known  since  the 
exhibition  of  his  work  in  190O.  He  was  appre- 
ciated and  loved  by  his  great  contemporaries, 
Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Corot,  Daubigny,  Cour- 
hct.  Rousseau  and  Diaz.  He  became  blind  in 
IS77  and  in  his  last  days  was  befriended  by 
Corot,  in  whose  house  he  died  at  Valmondois, 
Seine- ct-Oise.  Consult  the  complete  catalogue 
of  his  lithographs  by  Hatard  and  Delfteil  (Paris 
1904);  the  biographies  by  Alexandre  (Paris 
1890)  and  Klossowski  (Munich  1914)  and 
Geoffro^  and  Frantz  and  Uzanne  Daumier  and 
Gavarm  (London,  the  SludtQ,  1904).  Consult 
also  brief  woilcs  on  his  lithographs  by  Marcd 
(Paris  1906)  and  Gary  (London  1907)  and 
Champfleury  'Histoire  dc  la  caricature  mod- 
erne'    (Pans  1872). 


DAUNOU,  do'noo',  Pierre  Claude  Fran- 

!ois,  French  statesman :  b.  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
761 :  d.  Paris,  184a  He  Joined  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory  in  1777.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  lie  became  a  member  of  the 
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National  Convention.  He  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI  and  advocated  his  deporta- 
tion pending  a  settlement.  He  was  opposed 
also  to  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists  and 
was  imprisoned  and  escaped  the  guillotine  only 
by  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  He  was  first 
president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and 
prepared  a  program  of  stud^  for  the  central 
schools  which  was  adopted  m  179S.  He  was 
librarian  of  the  Pantheon  in  1801  and  added  to 
it  the  valuable  collection  of  Pius  VI.  He  was 
archivist  of  the  Empire  in  1807  and  founded  the 
Bibliotheque  des  Archives  National  es.  He 
edited  the  Journal  dei  Savants  after  1816.  He 
wrote  'Histoire  litt^raire  de  la  France,'  and 
'Essai  historique  sur  la  puissance  temporelle 
despapes*  (1810).  Consult  Taillandier, 'Docu- 
ments biographiques  snr  Daunou'  (Paris  1841). 


waa  originally  a  title  held  by  several  of  the 
feudal  lords  of  France  and  is  believed  to  have 
Qi^nated  from  the  dolphins  (Fr.  dauphin) 
worn  on  their  helmets  or  used  as  a,  family  crest. 
In  1349  Humbert  II,  dauithin  of  Viennois,  being 
diildless,  traosferred  his  estal^  called  the 
Dauphiny  (It  Daubhini)^  in  the  south  of 
France,  to  Philip  ot  Valois,  on  condition  that 
the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France  should  in 
future  be  ^yied  the  dauphin  and  govern  this 
territory.  The  dauphin,  however,  retained  only 
the  title,  the  estates  having  been  united  with  the 
crown  lands.  On  the  death  of  the  dauphin  his 
eldest  son  inherited  this  title;  if  he  had  n 

-   ■  ■  ■   I.    If  the 

1  the  reign 

Louis  XVIII.  the  title  of  dauphin  was  not  be- 
stowed on  any  one;  for  it  was  never  given  to 
the  next  prince  of  the  blood  and  presumptive 
heir,  even  if  he  were  the  king's  brother.  The 
wife  of  the  dauphin  was  called  dauphiness 
{dauphint).  The  Delphin  classics  (tj.v.)  were 
editions  made  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin  {in 
vsum  delpkini). 

dauphin:^,  do'fen-a',  one  of  the  ancient 
provinces  o£  France.  It  was  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Dauphine.  It  comprised  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Isere,  the  Hautes-Alpes  and  part 
of  the  Drome.  The  capital  of  the  whole  was 
Grenoble.  The  province  constituted  a. sort  of 
triangle,  bounded  north  by  Bresse  and  Savoie, 
east  by  Piedmont,  south  by  Provence  and  west 
by  the  Rhone.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Franks 
and  eventually  became  part  of  the  new  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom  of  Aries.  From  1032  until 
the  middle  of  the  I4th  century  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  (Jermany.  It  was  bequeathed  to 
France  by  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  and  for  the 
next  century  was  governed  as  a  separate  prov- 
ince by  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France, 
when  it  was  finally  made  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  France.  The  Huguenots  made  this  place  their 
Stronf^old  during  the  civil  wars. 

DAUKAT,  do-ra*,  Jean,  French  scholar :  b. 
about  1510;  d.  1588,  He  became  president  of 
the  CoII^e  Coqueret,  where  he  superintended 
the  studies  of  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Baif,  and 
Belleau.  These  poets  he  carefully  trained  for 
(he    taste   of    reforming    the    vernacular,    and 


of  importance  in  French,  but  devoted  himself 


to  guiding  and  stimulating  the  other  members 
of  the  Pleiade,  or  seven  great  pocis  of  the  age, 
in  whose  works  his  learning  and  enthusiasm 
bore  rich  and  enduring  fruit.  Consult  Marty- 
Labeaux,  in  'Pleiade  frangaise'  (Paris  1875). 
DAUTHENDBY,  Mu,  German  poet: 
b.  Wiirxburg,  1867.  He  is  descended  from  an 
old  family  of  the  nobility,  which  came  to 
(^rmany  from  France  and  England  in  the 
16th  century.  His  father  achieved  some  dis- 
tinction as  a  pupil  of  Daguerre  in  Paris  and 
subsequently  as  court  photographer  in  Saint 
Petersburg.  From  that  city  he  migrated  to 
Wiirzburg  where  in  1867  his  son  was  born. 
Of  a  hignly  imaginative  disposition  from  his 
earliest  ehildhsot^  young  IJauihendey  exhib- 
ited no  little  aptitude  for  painting,  although 
his  strongest  inclination  lay  m  the  direction  of 

Eoetry,  to  which  he  soon  decided  to  devote 
imsclf.  He  never  attended  the  university,  but 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  Gvmnasium  of  his 
native  city  far  enough  to  qualify  for  the  shorter, 
one-year  term  of  military  service.  An  inveter- 
ate traveler,  he  visited  Paris,  En^and  and 
Sicily  in  1896,  Mexico  the  following  year 
Greece  in  1898,  and  in  1906  made  a  trip  around 
the  world.  The  poetic  chronicle  of  his  im- 
pressions from  these  journeys  is  his  'Die  ge- 
fliigelte  Erde'  (Munich  1910),  which  bears  the 
subtitle  'A  Song  of  Love  and  the  Wonders 
of  the  Seven  Seas*  and  ranges  from  the  lish- 
market  of  Cairo  to  the  sky-scrapers  of  New 
York.  Dauthendey  is  a  lyricist  of  some  origin- 
ality and  power,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
his  earlier  poems  ('Ultra  Violett,>  1893), 
novels  and  plays  {'Kind,'  'Gliick,'  'Sehn- 
sucht,'  1895)  are  marred  by  excessive  striving 
after  a  bizarre  and  fantastic  virtuosity.  Since 
1907  he  has  produced  a  considerable  bulk  of 
poetry,  of  which  the  best  is  probably  contained 
in  his  'Insichversunkene  Lieder  im  Laub' 
);i90e>.  Perhaps  the  most  agreeable  quality 
in  his  verse  is  his  delicate  nature-sense.  His 
drama  <£in  Schatten  hel  uber  den  Tisch' 
(1911)  is  a  sordid  exposition  of  marital  infeli- 
city. Among  other  collections  of  his  lyrics  and 
longer  works  are  'Reliquien'  (1899)  ;  'Liebes- 
lieder'  (1905)  ;  'Singsangbuch'  (1907)  ;  "Lachen 
und  Sterben,'  two  one-act  plays  (1911);  and 
'Der  Geist  meines  Vatera'  (1912),  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  history  of  his  family. 

WlLUAU  A.  Bkaun. 
DAUW,    da,    or   PSECHI    (£i7titM    bur- 
ehelli),  an  animal  closely  resembling  the  lebra, 
which   inhabits   the  plains  of  southern   Africa, 

farticularly  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River, 
t  is  about  the  size  of  an  ass,  but  more  delicately 
formed.  lis  general  color  is  a  pale  brown, 
with  grayish-white  on  the  abdomen  and  inner 
parts  of  the  limbs.  Its  head,  neck,  and  body, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  its  limbs  are  striped  like 
the  zebra,  but  the  stripes  are  not  so  dark  m 
color.  It  migrates  periodically  in  search  of 
food,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  visits  the  cuki- 
vatea  lands  arid  makes  havoc  of  the  crops.  It 
has  been  tamed  to  some  extent,  but  its  temper 
cannot  be  relied  on.  The  Dutch  colonists  call 
it  Bonte-quagga.  Ii  is  known  also  as  Burchell's 
zebra.    Sec  Zema. 

DA  VAO,  da-va'6,  Philippines,  a  province  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  tne  island  of  Min- 
danao ;  area  8,976  square  miles ;  with  dependent 
islands  9,171  square  miles.     Most  of  the  com- 
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munication  between  towns  and  villages  is  by 
sea,  as  almost  all  are  on  the  coast;  there  are  a 
few  roads,  and  the  United  Stales  troops  have 
done  mucn  to  improve  them.  Hemp,  coffee, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  corn  are  cultivated ;  the  cinna- 
mon tree,  the  bete!  nut,  cloves,  and  nutmeg 
frow  without  cultivation ;  large  numbers  of 
orses,  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised.  There  are 
indications  of  deposits  of  coal  and  some  gold, 
and  there  are  many  valuable  forests,  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams.  Davao,  the 
chief  town,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  west 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Davao.  Davao  was  occu- 
pied by  United  States  troops  in  December  1899, 
and  was  given  civil  government  in  1903, 

DA  VENANT,  John,  English  clergyman  and 
author:  b.  London  about  1570;  d.  1641.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1597  accepted  a  fellowship  in  tne 
college.  Id  1609  Ite  became  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity.  The  same  year  also  he 
was  advanced  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1614 
he  became  Master  of  his  college.  The  greatest 
honor  of  his  life  came  to  him  in  1618  when 
he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  four  clergvinen 
who  were  sent  from  Elngland  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  In  1621  he 
became  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Salisbury.  He  in- 
curred the  (Qspleasure  of  King  James  1  by 
preaching  before  him  on  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination, a  subject  which  was  not  allowed  to  be 
discussed  according  to  royal  order.  Charges 
were  preferred  against  him  and  he  had  to 
humble  himself  before  the  kin^.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  scholars  of  the  time.  According 
to  the  custom  then  in  vogue  he  wrote  his  works 
in  Latin.  His  'Treatise  on  Justification*  has 
been  translated  into  English  (2  vols.,  18+4-46). 
His  most  noted  work  was  a  commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colosstans. 

DAVENANT,  Sn  WUUam,  English  poet 
and  dramatist :  b.  Oxford,  February  1606 :  d. 
London,  7  April  1668.  He  was  employea  in 
preparing  several  masques  for  the  entertainmmt 
of  the  court;  and  on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson 
in  1637,  stKceeded  to  the  vacant  laurd.  On 
hostilities  breaking  out  between  Charles  I  and 
the  Parliament,  Davenant  displayed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause.  At  the  siege  of  Glon- 
eesler  in  1643,  he  was  knighted  by  the  king; 
and  on  the  decline  of  the  royal  cause  retired  to 
France,  where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  began  the  composition  of  his.  principal 
work,  a  heroic  poem,  entitled  'Gondibert.'  An 
attempt  which  he  afterward  made  to  lead  a 
French  colony  to  Virginia  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him.  The  ship  in  which  he  had  sailed 
from  Normandy  was  captured  by  a  cruiser  in 
the  service  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
carried  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  Davenant 
was  imprisoned  in  Cowes  Castle.  In  this  for- 
loiD  captivity,  from  which  he  had  but  little  hope 
of  escaping  alive,  he  composed  the  third  book 
of  'Gondibert.'  In  October  1650  he  was  re- 
moved to  London  for  trial  before  the  high 
commission  court.  His  life  is  said  to  have  been 
preserved  by  the  interposition  of  Milton.  There 
IS  a  corresponding  tradition,  that  Davenant 
repaid  the  good  offices  of  Milton  by  protecting 
the  republican  poet  after  the  Restoration.  On 
the  return  of  Charles  II  to  England  the  stage 
was  re-established  with  renewed  splendor,  and 
Davenant    became    patentee    of    a    theatre    in 


Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  He  continued  to  employ 
his  pen  and  his  talents  as  a  theatrical  writer 
and  manager  till  his  death.  The  introduction 
of  opera  on  the  English  stage,  and  women  in 
female  roles  has  been  ascribed  to  him.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  works  con- 
sist of  dramas,  masques,  addresses,  and  the 
epic  'Gondibert,'  which  was  never  finished;  but 
he  is  remembered  chiefly  by  the  reconstruction 
of  Shakespeare's  'Tempest,*  in  wliich  he  was 
engaged  along  with  Dryden,  a  work  wluch  long 
held  the  stage  in  place  of  the  original,  althou^ 
unequivocally  condemned  by  modern  criticism 
as  a  vulgar  and  degraded  version  of  a  drama 
which  stood  in  need  of  no  such  emendation. 
His  plays  were  edited  hy  Laing  and  Maidmcnt 
(5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1872-74). 

DAVENPORT,  Charles  Benedict.  Ameri- 
can biologist :  b.  Stamford,  Conn.,  1  June  1866. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Brookl^Ti  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1886,  at  Harvard  in  1689,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  latter  place  in  1892. 
In  1888  he  began  to  teach  at  Harvard,  where  he 
was  instructor  in  looiogy  tmtil  1899.  In  190+ 
he  became  director  of  tne  station  for  experi- 
mental evolution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I., 
and  in  1899-1904  was  assistant  professor  of 
zoology  at  the  Universi^  of  Chicago,  In  1906 
he  was  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Naturalists.  "His  works  include  'Observations 
on  Budding  in  Pal u dice II a  and  Some  Other 
Bryoioa'  (1891) ;  'On  Umatella  Gracilis' 
(1893^;  'Experimental  Morphology*  (1897-99); 
'Statistical  Methods,  with  Special  References 
to  Biological  Variation*  (1899);  'Introduction 
to  Zoology',  with  Gertrude  Crotty  Davenport 
(1900);  <Inheritance  in  Poultry*  (1906);  'In- 
heritance of  Characteristics  in  Domestic  Fowl' 
(1909);  'Heredity  of  Skin-Color  in  Negro- 
White  Crosses*  (1913);  'Heredity  in  Relation 
to  Eugenics*  (1913);  'Eugenics*  (1910);  'The 
Feebly  Inhibited'  (1915). 

DAVENPORT,  CttU  Jamn,  English  au- 
thority on  bookbinding :  b,  Stirling,  Scotland,  S 
Tune  1848.  He  became  an  official  of  the  British 
Museum  1868,  and  became  superintendent  of 
bookbinding  there:  'The  English  Regalia' 
(1897);  'Royal  English  Bookbindings'  (1892): 
'Cantor  Lectures  on  Decorative  Bookbindings' 
(1898)  ;  'Englisli  Embroidered  Bookbindings' 
(1899);  "Cantor  Lectures  on  Cameos'  (1900); 
'Life  of  T.  Berfhelet-  (1900);  'Personal 
Jewelry'  (1902)  ;  "Mezzotints'  (1903)  ;  Bag- 
ford's  Notes  on  Bookbindings'  (1904);  'His- 
tory of  the  Book'  (1908)  ;  'Enriish  Heraldic 
Book-stamps'  (1909);  'Cameo  Book-stamps' 
(1911);  'Castor  Lectures  on  Miniatures' 
(1913)  ;   'English  Heraldry'    (1914). 

DAVENPOKT,  Edward  Loomia,  Ameri- 
can actor:  b.  Boston,  15  Nov.  1814;  d.  Canton, 
Pa.,  1  Sept.  1877.  His  first  appearance  was 
made  in  1836  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  Parson 
Will  in  'Sir  Giles  Overreach*  with  Junius  Bru- 
tus Booth  as  Sir  Giles.  In  1838  he  played  in 
Philadelphia.  He  soon  became  a  leading  per- 
former in  comedy,  melodrama  and  tragedy. 
Up  to  1847  he  appeared  chiefly  in  Boston.  In 
that  year  he  went  to  England  with  Mrs.  Mow- 
att,  there  playing  CHaude  Melnotte  in  'The 
Lady  of  Lyons,*  with  Mrs,  Mowatt  as  the 
Pauline.  For  two  seasons  he  supported  W.  C. 
Macready.  In  18S4  he  returned  to  (he  United 
States,  where  he  traveled  extensively,  playing 
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''Julius  Cttsar*  and  Bill  Sykes  in  'Oliver 
Twist'  he  was  equally  successful.  Amont;  his 
other  clvracters-  were  Sir  Giles  Overreach  and 
Hamlet  In  1839  he  became  manager  of  the 
Howard  Atheiueum,  Boston,  and  in  1869  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  His 
versatility  and  £nish  were  notable.  Consult  Ed- 
sett,  '£.  L.  Davenport'  (1901;  Dunlap  Society 
Pub,  new  series,  No.  14) ;  Moses,  M.  J.. 
'Famous  Actor-Families  in  America'  (New 
York  1906). 

DAVENPORT,  BuKene,  American  a^i- 
cnltnrist  and  educator:  b.  Woodland,  Micb.,  20 
June  1856,  He  was  graduated  from  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  in  1878;  engaged  in  farm- 


dcQl  of  AgnculturaJ  College,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
1891-92;  deau  of  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  since  1895,  and  director 
of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  since  1896; 

Jrofessor  of  animal  husbandry  1895-1901 ;  pro- 
essoT  of  threnunatology  since  1901.  In  Illinois 
be  did  parlicnlarly  important  work  in  investiga- 
tiont  of  soil  fertility.  Member  of  the  Authors' 
Club,  London;  fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Au- 
thor: 'Principles  of  Breeding'  :  'Domesti- 
cated Animals  and  Plants';  'Education  for 
Efficiency.* 


bury,  Mass.,  26  Sept.  1898.  Her  first  appeal 
ancB  on  the  stage  was  in  18S7  at  the  Howard 
Athenxum  in  Boston,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  her  father,  E.  L.  Davenport  (q.v.). 
Her  real  d*but  was  at  Niblo's  Garden  in  1862, 
as  King  of  Spain  in  'Faint  Heart  Never  Won 
Fair  Lady.'  Later  she  came  under  the  notice 
of  Augtistin  Daly,  and  joined  his  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre  in  1869.  She  played  during  her  career 
in  the  theatres  of  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
United  States.  Her  most  noted  roles  were  in 
'La  Tosca,'    '(Jiaconda,'   'Fedora,'   and   'Oeo- 

Rtra,'  She  was  married  in  1879  to  Edwin  H. 
ice,  but  was  divorced  and  subsequently  mar- 
ried Melbourne  McDowell,  an  actor  of  leading 
roles  in  her  company.  In  1997  she  produceo 
'A  Soldier  of  France,'  a  play  with  Joan  of 
Arc  as  the  heroine.  It  was  a  failure  and  this 
is  believed  to  have  hastened  her  last  illness. 
Her  last  appearance  was  on  the  stage  of  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  House,  25  March  1898. 
Consult  McKay  and  Wingate  "Famous  Ameri- 
can Actors  of  To-Day'  (New  York  1896), 
and  Moses,  Montrose.^  J.,  'Famous  Actor- 
Families  in  America'  (ib.  1906). 

DAVENPORT,  Heary  Kallock,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  SavannA  Ga.,  10  Dec.  1820; 
d.  Franzensbad,  Bohemia,  18  Aug.  1872.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1838,  and  in  1844,  as  passed 
midshipman,  b«:ame  connected  with  the  coast 
survey.  In  1849-S3  he  was  in  the  mail-steam- 
sht^  service,  subsequently  was  on  sea  duty  with 
various  squadrons,  and  in  1856  participated  in 
the  capture  of  the  Barrier  forts.  Canton  River, 
China.  During  the  Civil  War  he  commanded 
the  steamer  Hetsel  in  1861-64,  being  In  1862-64 
senior  officer  in  command  of  the  sounds  o( 
North  Carolina.    Promoted  captain  in  1868,  he 
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was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Congrtu 
of  the  European  squadron  in  1870. 

DAVENPORT,  Herbert  Joseph,  Ameri- 
can educator  and  publicist:  b.  Wilmmgton,  Vt, 
10  Aug.  1861.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of   South   Dakota,  and' the   Harvard  Law 


structor  in  political  economy  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  1902-08  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
made  head  of  the  department  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  has 
published  'Outlines  of  Economic  Theory' 
(1896);  <Elementftry  Economic  Theory'  (1898); 
'Principles  of  Grammar'  {with  Emerson, 
1898);  'Value  and  Distribution'  (1908); 
^Economics  of  Enterprise'  (1913),  and  contri- 
joumals. 


DAVENPORT,  John,  American  Puritan 
clergyman :  b.  Coventry,  England,  1597 ;  d. 
Boston,  Mass.,  IS  March  1670,  Educated  at 
Oxford,  he  became  chaplain  of  Hilton  Castle, 
near  Durham,  later  was  made  minister  of  Saint 
Stephen's  Church,  London  (1616-33),  and  there 
attained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  preacher. 
His  Puritanical  plHnciplcs  and  views  ere  long 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  in  1633  he  withdrew  from  the 
English  Church,  and  removed  to  Holland,  where 
he  became  colleague  of  the  Rev.  John  Paget, 
pastor  of  the  PuHtan  church  at  Amsterdam. 
In  1636,  however,  he  relumed  to  England, 
where  he  was  wiry  active  in  obtaining  the 
charter  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  He 
arrived  in  Boston  in  June  1637,  sat  with  ihc 
synod  of  Cambridge  in  August,  and  in  March 
1638  sailed  with  the  band  of  colonists  that 
founded  New  Haven  (Quinnipiac).  Here  he 
was  extremely  inRuentiS  in  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  affairs..  He  was  ntinister  there 
for  30  years,  aiid  aided  in  establishing  the  sys- 


rules  which  the  Scriptures  held  forth  to  tliem,* 
On  4  June  1649,  holding  their  constituent  as- 
sembly in  a  bam,  the  'free  planters"  resolved 
that  church  members  only  shonld  be  burgesses. 
and  Davenport  was  chosen  one  of  the  'seven 
pillars*  to  support  the  ordinance  of  civil 
pjvemment.  He  exhorted  the  governor  to 
judge  justly,  and  the  "cause  that  is  too  hard 
for  yon  to  bring  it  to  me.'  Annual  elections 
were  ordaine*!,  and  God's  word  established  as 
the  only  rule  in  public  affairs.  In  his  careful- 
ness in  regard  to  the  admission  of  members  to 
the  Church,  he  held  in  reality  also  the  keys  of 
all  political  power.  When  the  messengers  of 
the  king,  who  had  come  to  New  Eng^nd  in 
pursuit   of    Goffe   and    Whalley,    the    regicide 


to  his  congregation  from  Isaiah  xvi,  3  and  4; 
■Hide  the  outcasts;  betray  not  him  (hat 
wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee, 
Moab:  be  thou  a  covert  to  ihem  from  the  face 
of  the  spoiler.'  After  the  death  of  Wilson, 
the  pastor  in  Boston,  in  1667,  he  removed  there 
to  succeed  him.  He  was  installed  in  December 
1668.  His  election  caused  a  division  in  die 
congregation.  Those  who  opposed  his  views 
on  the  "half-way  covenant*  withdrew  and  or- 
ganized the  Old  South  Church.  The  contro- 
versj'  went  on  for  many  years.     Among  iaS 
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paUications  are  'Discourse  About  Civil  Gov- 
erniiiEnt  in  a  New  Plantation  Whose  Design  is 
Religion'  (1663) ;  'The  Knowledge  of  Christ 
Indispensably  Required  of  All  Men  Who  Would 
be  Saved>  (1653)  ;  <A  Catechism,  contain- 
ing -the  Chief  Heads  of  Christian  Religion' 
<with  Hooke  1659)  ;  'The  Saints'  Anchor- 
Hold'  (1661);  "The  Power  of  Congregatioilal 
Churches  Asserted  and  Vindicated'  (1672). 
He  was  also  an  editor  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
John  Preston,  (or  some  time  leader  of  the 
^glish  Puritans.  Consult  Mather,  *Magna]ia' 
(1702),  and  Dexter,  'Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Davenport'  ('Papers'  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  11,  New  Haven. 
1S77). 

DAVENPORT,  Richard  Qraham,  Amer- 
ican naval  officer!  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  II 
Jan.  1849.  In  1669  he  was  graduated  at  the 
United  Slates  Naval  Academy,  was  commis- 
sioned ensign  in  the  tiav^,  12  July  1870;  pro- 
moted througll  the  various  grades,  retiring 
after  more  tnan  42  years'  active  service,  30 
June  1907,  as  commodore,  while  in  command  of 
the  Georgia.  His  various  assi^ments  included 
those  of  aid  to  the  rear-admiral  representing 
the  Navy  Department  at  the  Centennial  Elxposi- 
tion,  Philadelphia  in  1876,  temporary  duhf  at 
the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893,  member  of  the 
Board  of  (!!ivil  Service  Examiners  for  nautical 
experts,  president  of  the  permanent  general 
court  martial,  also  navigation  and  equipment 
officer  and  senior  member  of  the  board  of  in- 
spection at  the  mvy  yard,  Washin^on,  member 
of  the  naval  retiring  board,  assistant  to  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  at 
various  times  chief  of  divisions  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  OlSce.  During  the  war  with  Spain 
he  was  second  in  command  of  the  fleet  blockad- 
ing the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  later  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Eastern  Squadron.  In 
1898-1899  he  made  a  biological  survey  of  the 
waters  around  Porto  Rico  and  vicinity.  He 
assisted  in  revising  and  editing  many  sailing 
directions  and  nautical  books,  published  by  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office, 


tilda>  (1655),  a  tragedy;  and  two  comedies: 
<A  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  DivelP  (1639), 
and  'The  City  Ni^t  Ca^>  (printed  1661). 
That  he  was  associated  with  Shakespeare  in 
producing  parts  1  and  2  of  'Henry  VI'  seems 
estaUished;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  is 
the  author  of  a  play  called  'The  Pirate.' 

DAVENPORT,  Williun  Edwards.  Ameri- 
can social  worker:  b.  North  Stamford,  Conn., 
31  Aug.  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  1875-81 ;  and  was_  a 
special  student  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1897-99,  In  1901  he  foutided  the 
Brooklyn  Italian  Settlement,  which  with  other 
urganiiations  was  consolidated  in  1910  as  the 
United  Neighborhood  Guild.  In  1902,  1904, 
and  ai?ain  In  1909  he  was  fordgn  correspondent 


for   the   Brooklyn   Eaglf   and   the   New   YoHt 
Bveninp  Post,     He  is  well  known  as  a  lectur 


'Visions  of  the  G^'  (1SS4);  'The  Peipetual 
Fire>  (1886);  'The  Praise  of  Plyinouth' 
(1892);  <The  Poet  and  His  Friends'  (1893); 
'Beecher-An  Ode'  (1891) ;  'Poetical  Sermons' 
(1896):  'The  Beggar  Man  of  Brooklyn  Heights' 
(1904) ;  'More  Outeries  from  Brooklyn  Hol- 
low' (1905);  'Moral  Effects  of  the  Messina 
Earthquake'  (1910),  and  contributions  to  vari- 
ous  periodicals. 

DAVENPORT  BROTHERS.  Ira  E.  (b. 
1839)  and  William  H.  (b.  1841).  ■  So-called 
'mediums,*  who  professed  to  be  adepts  in 
spiritistic  arts,  and  who,  by  their  skill  in  per- 
forming various  feats  and  their  devcr  decep- 
tions, gained  many  followers.  They  flourished 
in  1845^-65,  but  were  finally  exposed  as  impos- 
tors. Consult  Abbot,  'The  Davenport  Brothers* 
(1664)  and  Barkas,  'Lecture  on  the  Brothers 
Davenport*   (1864). 

DAVENPORT,  Iowa,  dty  of  Scott  County, 
of  which  it  is  the  county-seat,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Rock  Island, 
111.,  330  mites  above  Saint  Louis,  and  184  miles 
west  by  south  of  Chicago,  on  the  Buriington, 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul,  uie  CHiicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  and  other  railways.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper 
Rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  bluff  which  extends  for  three  miles  along 
the  river  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Illinois  shore  by  an  iron 
railway  and  carriage  bridge,  built  in  part  by 
the  Federal  government,  and  costing  $L200,(KK), 
end  an  iron  railway  bridge  costing  (800,000: 
On  Rock  Island,  which  is  crossed  by  the  former 
structure,  are  the  central  United  States  arsenal 
and  armory,  nulttary  headquarters  and  other 
government  buildings.  The  surronnding  re- 
^on  is  important  both  agriculturally  and  for 
Its  coal  mines.  Daven^rt  ships  large  quanti- 
ties of  farm  produce,  nver-^dcets  from  Saint 
Paul  to  Saint  Louis  fumishmg  means  of  trans- 
portation in  addition  to  that  of  the  railways. 
The  flour  and  grain  business  is  an  important 
one.  Among  the  nimierotas  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  lumber  and  planing-mill  products, 
brick  andsrtone,  bread  and  other  bakery  nrod- 
ucts,  carriages  and  wagons,  agricultural  im- 
plements, woolen  goods,  glucose  and  its  orod- 
uct^  foimdry  and  machine-diop  products, 
cordage,  pottery,  furniture,  cigars  and  cooper- 
age products.  Wholesale  slauc^tering  and 
meat-packing  is  also  carried  on  here.  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for 
1914  showed  for  Davenport  231  industrial  es- 
tablishments of  factory  grade,  employing  5,292 
persons,  of  whom  3,958  were  wage  earner^ 
receiving  annually  $2,402,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  totaled  $13,413,000,  and  the 
year's  outpnt  was  valued  at  $17,173,000;  of  this, 
$7,057,0(X)  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 

I^venport  has  an  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  organitation  having  been  begun 
14  Dec.  1867;  Saint  Luke's,  Mercy  and  other 
hospitals,;  a  public  library;  two  opera-houses;  a 
Masonic  temple  and  other  important  buildings. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Saint  Ambrose  College  and 
other  educational  institutions,  and  of  the  State 
Orphanage;  and  it  is  an  episcopal  sec  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church    and    die    Protestant 
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has  a  large  scientific  library  and  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  mound-builiier  relics. 

Davenport    was    founded    in    1835, 


Island,  was  formed  for  the  purchase  of  a  site. 
In  1S38  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in 
1851  a  city  charier  was  obtained  from  tie  Icfps- 
lature  and  adopted.  The  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  Railway  was  chartered  in  1851  and  com- 
pleted in  Febhiaij'  1854.  The  government  is 
by  a  ma)ror,  biennially  elected,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil, compristng  the  mayor  and  atdemien  elected 
by  war(B  and  at  large.  The  annual  income  is 
about  $540,000;  the  expenditure  is  fSOO.OOa 
Pop.  47,000. 

DAVID,  2d  king  of  Israel,  shepherd 
and  harpist,  royal  armor  bearer  and  warrior, 
exile  and  monarch,  psalmist  and  conqueror. 
Biblical  sources  present  a  strictly  historical  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  Scrip- 
ture, embellished  in  later  legends,  rabbinical  and 
Mohammedan.  According  to  1  Chron.  xl,  15, 
he  was  the  3^ungest  of  the  seven  sons  of  Jesse 
of  Bethlehem,  or  as  stated  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  10, 
and  following  zvii,  12,  the  youngest  of  the  eight 
sons.  Less  rugged  than  his  brothers,  he  kept 
his  father's  sheep,  but  showed  daring  courage 
in  their  defense.  His  fame  as  singer  and  player 
was  widespread,  and  was  to  occasion  his  sum- 
mons to  the  court  to  cure  Saul's  chronic  melan- 
cjioly.  His  playing  on  the  harp  relieved  the 
despondent  king,  who  grew  fond  of  the  youth 
and  made  him  armor-bearer.  David's  prowess 
in  the  constant  struggles  with  the  Philistines 
gained  him  increasing  popular  favor,  Saul's 
daughter  Michal  as  wife  and  his  son  Jonathan 
as  close  friend.  But  with  a  king's  proverbial 
fickleness,  Saul's  fondness  changed  to  envy  and 
hatred,  and  David  fled  for  safety  to  the  priests 
of  Nob,  all  of  whom,  except  one,  were  put  *o 
death  as  traitors  by  the  king.  The  fugitive  now 
headed  a  band  of  resolute  men  who  secured 
Ketlah  when  threatened  by  the  Philistines  but 
could  not  make  Stand  against  SauL  Varied  ad- 
ventures followed,   in  one  of  which  he  spatvd 


of  Gath,  receiving  Zigtag  as  residence,  where  he 
ruled  four  months.  'Tnen  came  the  luckless 
battle  of  Gilboa,  with  Saul  and  his  three  sons 
slain,  and  Israel  once  again  under  Philistine 
sway,  although  Abner,  Saul's  gjeneral,  succeeded 
in  Eomidin^  a  small  kingdom  east  of  the  Jordan 
m  Mahanami  for  Saul's  son  Ishba'ai  or  Ishbo- 
sbeth,  as  the  name  appears  in  Samuel. 

At  this  crisis,  David  resolved  to  return  to 
Israel,  and  was  anointed  at  Hebron  as  trilral 
king  of  Judea,  after  having  begun  communica- 
tions with  its  tribes  and  families.  He  did  not 
abandon,  however,  bis  relations  as  vassal  of  die 
Philistines.  For  seven  yoar^  and  a  half  he  con- 
tinued this  arrangement  when  events  rapidly 
brought  about  the  logical  result.  Abner's  de- 
feat at  Gideon,  while  attempting  to  conquer  for 
Saul's  son  David's  small  kingdom;  that  general's 
defection  to  David  and  subsequent  death  at  the 
hands  of  David's  chieftain  Joab,  and  the  mur- 
der of  Ishba'ai; — all  this  induced  Jonathan's 
■  young  lame  son  Mephibosheth  to  offer  David 
the  vacant  throne,  and  his  anointment  followed. 
The  next  stM»  was  to  free  Israel  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Ptiilistines,  which  was  accomplished 


after  a  loi^  series  of  sanguinary  battles,  llien 
he  planned  to  secure  another  centre  for  his 
kin^om,  instead  of  at  Hebron,  which  was  too 
far  south ;  and  without  much  delay  he  con- 
quered from  the  Canaanite  tribe  of  the  Jebu- 
sites  the  city  and  stronghold  of  JenuaieiiL 
With  solemn  services  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
was  transferred,  and  in  memory  of  its  joumey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  it  was  at  first  placed  in 
a  tent.  It  was  the  prophet  Nathan  who  dis- 
suaded David  at  that  time  from  building  for  it 
a  temple  at  Jerusalem.  De^te  his  triumphs  on 
the  battlefield,  David  retained  his  sense  of  hu- 
mility and  yielded  to  the  prophet  in  a  memor- 
able episode  (2  Sam.  vii,  1-17). 

While  details  are  scanty  of  David's  politica] 
and  military  activity  as  ruler,  Ammon,  Edom 
and  Moab  and  their  Aramean  nei^ibors  on  the 
north  were  conquered  and  made  tributary,  his 
kingdom  thus  becoming  the  most  powerful  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  But  now 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  David  revealed  his 
moral  weakness  in  the  incident  with  Bath^eba, 
whose  husband  he  indirectly  caused  to  be  slain. 
There  followed  qnickly  the  episode  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon  and  stepsister  Tamar,  which 
led  to  Amnon's  death  by  Absalont,  her  full 
brother.  Absalom's  rebellion  nCxt  ensued,  and 
his  death  at  the  hand  of  Joab,  against  David's 
express  command.  Much  bitterness  arose  with 
the  Judeans,  due  to  internal  jealousy  among  the 
tribes  not  yet  wholly  unified^  which  Daviawas 
imable  to  counteract  Sudden  revolt  spread 
which  might  have  proved  more  serious,  had  it 
not  been  promptly  quelled  by  Joab.  The  only 
further  cloud  on  David's  remaining  years  was 
occasioned  by  the  question  of  his  successor. 
Adonijah  now  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  had  been 
allowed  by  David  to  appear  officially  in  that 
r61e:  but  Bathsheba  strove  to  secure  the  honor 
for  her  son  Solomon,  the  youngest.  David,  v/ho 
had  now  grown  weak  and  credulous,  believed 
the  rumor  that  Adonijah  had  already  proclaimed 
himself  king.  Hence  he  was  induced  to  present 
Solomon  to  the  people,  with  full  ceremonial, 
and  had  him  anointed  as  king.  He  died  soon 
after  in  his  70th  year,  having  reigned  33  years 
at  Jenisalem. 

The  outline  of  David's  life  and  work  as 
here  presented  is  based  on  1  Sam.  xvi  to  1  Kings 
xi,  but  a  somewhat  different  impression  is  given 
in  1  Chronicles,  which,  omitting  features  that 
might  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  offensive, 
stresses  his  activity  in  the  organization  of  the 
Temple  service,  the  gathering  of  material  for 
the  structure,  the  planning  of  every  detail,  the 
arrangement  of  the  priests  and  ritual,  subordi- 
nate functionaries  as  well  as  judges  and  officials, 
together  with  ordinances  referring  to  military 
matters  and  the  royal  lands.  Hence  arose  the 
tradition  of  David  as  the  foimder  of  Israel's 
religious  poetry.  Although  only  73  of  the 
psalms  have  special  headings  assigning  their 
authorship  to  him,  the  entire  Psalms  are  credited 
as  Davi<£c,  which  modem  criticism  disputes. 
His  Hterary  skill  and  dramatic  power  attained 
their  highest  mark  in  the  dirge  on  die  deaths 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  {2  Sam.  i,  19-27).  Apart 
from  his  ^nius  as  poet,  he  gave  Israel  its 
national  unity  and  character,  developing  a  nation 
out  of  a  collection  of  tribes  and  families.  In 
all  its  subsequent  history,  with  every  change  in 
condition  and  envircmmeot,  the  national  idea 
was  never  wbcdty  lost.    It  is  not  surpriung  then, 
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sudi  was  the  glory  of  hia  reien  and  the  strength 
of  hia  personality,  with  its  numan  weaknesses 
which  were  never  extenuated  but  frankly  slated 


and  stru^les,  that  his  name  belongs  to  the 
mortals  of  Israel  and  has  become  interwo 
with  visiona  of  the  future,  rising  into  roseate 
clouds  of  saga  in  many  a  rabbinical  story  and 
later  Uohammedan  legend. 

Bibliognphy.— Qied  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  tell  the  record  of  his  life.  For 
Davidic  legends  consult  Ginzberg,  L.,  'The 
Legends  of  the  .Iews>  (Vol.  IV,  pp.  81-121); 
Wdl,  'Biblische  Legenden  der  Muselmanner' ; 
Griinbaum,  Max,  'Sprach  und  Sagenkund'  (,vsf. 
Sll  ff>. 

Abbau  S.  Isaacs. 

DAVID,  Saint  (Welsh,  Dewi^  patron  saint 
of  Wales:  d  601.  He  was  archbishop  of  Caer- 
leon  and  afterward  of  Menevia,  now  Saint 
David's.  He  was  celebrated  for  hb  piety,  and 
many  l^ends  are  told  of  his  miraculous  powers. 
Several  theological  treatises  are  ascribed  to 
him.  He  was  canonized  in  1120.  Consult  Rice 
Rees,  •An  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints*  (Lon- 
don 1836). 

DAVID  I  {often  called  Saint  David),  king 
of  Scotland:  b.  about  1080;  d.  Carlisle,  England, 
24  May  1153.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Saint  Margaret.  He 
succeeded  his  brother,  Alexander  the  Fierce,  in 
1124.  He  married  Matilda,  grandniece  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror ;  and  was  Earl  of  North- 
umberland and  Huntingdon  when  called  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  On  the  death  of  Henry  I,  king 
of  Enzland,  he  maintained  the  claim  of  his  niece 
Matilda  against  King  Stephen,  and  seized  Car- 
lisle,  but  was. defeated  at  the  battle  of  North- 
allerton in  1138.  He  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
reign  to  the  introduction  of  English  civilization 
into  Scotland  He  built  many  castles  and 
founded  five  bishoprics  and  many  monasteries. 
He  forwarded  the  process  of  feudalization 
which  had  been  be^n  by  his  predecessors.  He 
introduced  legislation  whereby  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  greatly  benefited  Much  of 
this  is  contained  tn  'The  Acts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland'  (Vol.  I,  Edinburgh  1844). 
Consult  Robertson,  'Scotland  under  her  Early 
Kings>  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh  1862)  and  Skene, 
'Celtic  Scotland'    (3  vols.,  ib.  1876-80). 

DAVID  II,  king  of  Scotland:  b.  Dunferm- 
line. Scotland,  5  Mar^h  1324;  d  Edinburi^. 
22  Feb.  1371.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce 
(q.v.),  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1329.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  acknowledged  by 
the  great  part  of  the  nation.  Edward  Baliol, 
however,  the  son  of  John  Balkil,  formed  a  party 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown ;  he  was  backed  by  Edward  III  of 
England.  Battles  were  frequent,  and  at  first 
Baliol  was  successful;  but  eventually  David's 
supporters  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  Scot- 
land David  and  his  queen,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  France,  now  returned  to  Scotland  and 
took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
Still,  however,  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
England  with  increasing  rancor,  till  at  length 
David  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  (1346).  After  being  detained  in 
captivity  for  11  years  he  was  ransomed  for 
100,000  marks.  I^vid  returned  to  Scotland  but 
die  kingdom  was  so  poor  that  it  was  found  im- 


possible 10  raise  the  ransom.  A  few  mstal- 
ments  were  paid  and  David  sought  to  be  nd  of 
further  liability  in  the  matter  by  offering  to 
make  Edward  III,  or  one  of  his  sons,  his  suc- 
cessor in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  Parliament 
indignantly  rejected  all  proposals  of  this  nature, 
but  David  treated  secretly  with  Edward  lit 
over  the  matter.  He  left  no  children  and  was 
succeeded  bv  his  n^hew.  Robert  II.  As  a  ruler 
he  was  weak  and  incapable,  lacking  the  patriotic 
spirit  which  animated  lus  father.  Consult 
'Chronica  gentis  Scotonim',  ed  by.  W.  F. 
Skene  (Edinburgh  1872' ;  Burton,  'HUtory  of 
Scotland'  (ib.  1905);  Lang,  A.,  'History  of 
Scotland'    (ib.  1900). 

DAVID,  da-ved,  Amund,  French  abbi. 
naturalist  and  missionary:  b.  Espeletlc,  Basses- 
Pyrtn*es,  7  Sept.  1826.  He  entered  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Laiarists  in  1848,  teaching  Ae 
natural  sciences  for  some  time  at  Savone^  and 
going,  in  1862,  to  China,  where  he  made  an 
enormous  collection  of  plants,  minerals  and 
animals,  which  he  sent  to  the  Museum  in  Paris. 
In  1866  he  undertook  a  new  exploration,  chiefly 
through  Mongolia  and  eastern  Tibet,  discover- 
ing many  new  genera  and  species  of  flora  and 
famia.  In  1872  He  made  a  third  voyage  to  China, 
lasting  two  years.  Besides  the  accounts  of  his 
journeys,  appearing  in  the  archives  of  the 
Museum  under  the  title  of  'Journal  of  My 
Third  Voyage  of  Exploration  in  the  Clhinese 
Empire'  (2  vols.,  maps,  187S),  he  left  many 
works  on  natural  history,  among  which  are  'The 
Birds  of  China*  (with  24  plates  1877)  and 
'PlanlxDavidianxex  Sinorum  Imperio'  (1890). 

DAVID,  Christian,  Moravian  missionary: 
b.  Sinftleben,  Moravia,  31  Dec.  1690;  d  Herm- 
hut,  3  Feb.  1751.  At  first  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  was  converted  to  Lutheran  doctrines  and  in 
17l7  became  a  Moravian  In  1722  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  Moravians  who  took  refuge  from 
persecution  with  Count  Zlnzendorf  and  founded 
their  settlement  at  Hermhut.  In  1733  he  went 
to  Greenland  establishing  the  first  mission  there; 
he  later  made  several  visits  to  Greenland,  as 
well  as  missionary  journeys  to  Denmark  Hol- 
land, Livonia  and  England  Consult  Thomp- 
son, 'Moravian  Missions'  (New  York  1882). 
See  MoRAViAHS. 

DAVID,  Faicien  Cesar,  French  mu^dan 
and  composer:  b.  Cadenet,  Vauduse,  13  April 
1810;  d.  Saint  (iermain,  near  Paris,  29  Aug. 
1876.  After  some  vicissitudes  he  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  in  1830,  and  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Saint  Simon,  Enfantin  and 
other  social  speculators.  In  18321,  with  a  few 
companions,  be  went  to  the  East  in  order  to 
realize  his  dreams  of  a  perfect  life,  but  returned 
disappointed  in  1835.  He  then  published  his 
'MOodies  Orientales,*  and  soon  after  his  most 
successful  work,  the  ode-symiJiony  "Le  Desert' 
(1844).  His  other  works  mclude  many  com- 
positions for  strings  and  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
'Moise  sur  le  Sinai'  (1846);  'ChristoiAe  Co- 
lombe>  (1847)  ;  <L'Edcn>  (1848)  ;  'La  Perle  du 
Bresi]>  (1851);  <Herculanum>  (1859)  and 
'Lalla  Rookh>  (1863).  In  1862  he  was  made  an 
oflicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  aad  succeeded 
Berlioa  at  the  Institute  in  1869  and  became  li- 
brarian of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris.  His 
work  abounds  in  felicitous  and  melodious  ex- 
pression, and  is  pre-eminently  m^ked  by  (he 
qualities  cbaractemtic  of  Fr«ich  mBMC    Coar 
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DAVID,  Ferdinand,  Gennan  violinist:  b. 
Hamburg.  19  June  1810;  d.  near  Klosters,  Swiss 
Alps,  18  July  1873.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Spohr; 
made  his  debut  in  1825;  and  became  leader  of 
Gewaudhaus  Concerts,  Leipzle  1836.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Mendcls.sohn  ancT  the  teacher  of 
Joachim  and  Wilhelraj,  Among  his  composi- 
tions the  five  violin  concertos,  a  number  of  vari- 
ations and  other  concert  pieces  for  [he  violin 
hold  Ihe  first  rank.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
the  publication  of  his  'Hohe  Schule  des  Violin- 
spiels'  marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
.  modem  violin-ptajing.  In  1843  he  became  first 
instructor  of  violin  at  the  new  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory. Consult  Bellaigue,  C,  "fitudes  mu- 
sicales  ct  nouvelles  silhouettes  des  musidens' 
(Paris  1898)  and  Eckard,  J.,  'Ferdinand  David 
und  die  Familie  Mendelssohn'    (Leipzig  18SS). 

DAVID,  dS'vet, Gerard  (GKEERAmrr  Davit), 
Dutch  painter:  b.  Oudewater  about  1460;  d. 
Bruges,  13  Aug.  1523.  He  studied  with  Dutch 
masters,  perhaps  with  Aelbert  Ou  water  at 
Haariem.  In  1484  he  entered  the  Painters' 
Guild  of  Bruges,  of  which  he  became  dean  in 
1501.  Here  he  studied  the  works  of  the  Van 
"^ycks,  Van  der  Weyden,  Vander  Goes  and 
Hans  Memling.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  the 
^reat  master  of  Bruges,  was  awarded  several 
important  conunissions  by  the' city  and  became 
closely  identified  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
city.  Unti!  recently  he  was  a  forgotten  master, 
bis  importance  being  but.  little  recognized  until 
the  comparative  exhibition  of  Early  Flemish 
masters  at  Bruges  in  1902.  In  America  he  is 
represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  by  'Christ'3  Farewell  to  the  Holy 
Women'  and  m  the  New  York  Histdrical  So- 
crely  by  *The  Marriage  of  Saint  Catharine'  and 
in  private  collections.  The  National  Gallery, 
London,  contains  an  admirable  example  of  bis 
work  in  'A  Canon  and  His  Patron  Saints,'  a 
wing  from  an  allar-piece;  and  among  his  other 

e'ctures  are  a  *Madonra,'  in  the  museum  at 
ome;  a  'Crucifixion,'  in. Berlin;  and  a  'Bap- 
tism of  Christ,'  and  a  'Descent  from  the  Cross,' 
bo^  at  Bruges.  Consult  Bodenhausen,  'Gerard 
E)avid  utid  seine  Schule'  (Munich  1905).  For 
his  paintings  in  America  see  Bodenhausen  and 
Valentincr,  'Zeitschrifl  fur  bildende  Kunst' 
(Vol.  XXII,  Leipzig  19U). 


tudied  under  Vien  and  entered  the  schools 
of  the  Academy.  After  obtaining  the  grand 
prize  in  Paris  he  studied  in  Rome  from  1775  to 
1780,  devoting  himself  particularly  to  historical 
painting.  He  visited  Rome  a  second  time  in 
1784  and  finished  his  masterpiece,  the  'Oath  of 
the  Horalii,'  which  Louis  XVI  had  commis- 
sioned   him    to    design    from    a    scene    in    the 


;  and  in  1788,  'Paris  and  Helen,'    He 

finished,  m  1789,  a  large  .painting  represent- 
ing Brutus  condcmninir  his  sons  to  death.  He 
also  furnished  the  designs  of  the  mitnerous 
monuments  arid  republican  festivals  of  that 
time.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  an  elector  in  Paris; 
afterward  a  deputy  in  the  National  Convention; 
and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  Jacobins  and  wholly  devoted  to 


Robespierre.  He  proposed  to  erect  a  colossal 
monument  of  the  nation  on  the  Pont-Neuf, 
from  Ihe  materials  of-  the  king's  slatuc.  At  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI  he  voted  lot  his  death.  In 
1799  he  executed  the  'Rape  of  the  Sabine 
Women,'  from  the  exhibition  of  which  he  re- 
ceived, as  it  is  said,  100,000  francs.  In  18(H 
the  emperor  directed  him  to  execute  four  pieces, 
among  which  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  was 
particularly  distinguished.  Among  his  finest 
works  of  fliis  period  were  many  representations 
of  the  emperor,  particulariy  that  in  which  Na- 
poleon was  presented  on  horseback,  on  Mount 
Saint  Bernard,  pointing  out  to  his  troops  the 
path  to  glory,  'This  is  often  engraved.  While 
court  painter  to  Napoleon  he  produced  the 
colossal  canvas,  'The  Coronation  of  Napoleon 
I'  (now  at  Versailles);  which  has  beeo 
regarded  as  the  greatest  historical  painting  of 
the  19th  century.  In  1814  David  painted  'Leoni- 
das,'  his  last  painting  in  Pans.  After  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII  he  was  in- 
cluded in  the  decree  which  banished  all 
regicides  from  France.  He  then  established 
himself  at  Brussels,  where  be  died  in  exile. 
While  at  Brussels  he  painted  some  exceptional 
portraits  notably  those  of  the  Abbe  Sieves, 
'Three  Ladies  of  Ghent,'  and  of  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  opinions  of  the 
merits  of  this  artist  are  various,  but  the  praise 
of  correct  delineation  and  happy  coloring  is 
universally  conceded  to  him.  He  found  in  the 
history  of  his  time,  in  the  cotnmotions  of  which 
he  took  an  active  parL  the  materials  of  his 
representations.  Consult  Ihe  monographs  by 
Coupin  (Paris  1827)  ;  Chesneau  (ib.  1862)  ; 
Delecluze  (ib.  1855);  Blanc  (ib.  I860);  De 
VUlars  (ib.  1850)  ;  Jules  David  (ib.  1880)  ; 
Rosenthal  (ib.  1905)  and  Saumier  (lb,  1904). 
Consult  also  Muther,  'History  of  Modem 
Painting'  (Vol,  II,  London  1907)  and  Strana- 
han,  'History  of  French  Painting'    (1899), 

DAVID,  Laarent  Olivier,  Canadian  au- 
thor: b,  Sault  au  ReeoUet,  Quebec,  24  March 
1840.  He  was  educated  at'  the  College  of 
Sainte  Tbfrese,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1664.  He  assisted  in  founding  the  p^ers 
Le  Colonisaleur,  L'O  pinion  Publique  and 
Le  Bien  Publique,  In  the  latter  he  attacked 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  for  their  interference 
in  political  matters.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to 
the  provincial  le^slature  from  East  Montreal, 
but  declined  renomination  in  1890.  He  became 
city  clerk  of  Montreal  in  1892,  and  was  called 
to  the  senate  in  1903.  He  has  written  'Biog- 
raphies et  Portraits'  (1876);  'Les  Hfros  de 
Chaleauguay'  (1883);  'Les  Patriotes  de  1837- 
38'  (1884);  'Les  Deux  Papineau'  (1896)  and 
'Le  Qerge  Canadien:  sa  mission  et  son.cetrvre> 
(1896);  'Laurier  et  son  ■  Temps'  (1905); 
'Vingt  Biographies'  (1905);  "* 
Biographies'    (1910). 


time  had  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty. 
In  1810  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Rolland  and 
was  at  the  same  time  the  puint  of  J.  L.  David 
(q,v.).  His  bas-relief  of  Epaminondas  having 
gained  the  first  prize  for  sculpture  in  1811,  he 
was  enabled  to  go  to  Rome  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  art.  In  Rome  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  CXnova.    On  his  return  to  Paris  he  laid  the 
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DAVID  — DAVID   COPPERFIBLD 


fotmdation  of  his  fame  by  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  great  Cond£  in  marble.  In  August  1826  he 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
professor  in  the  School  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture. He  executed  busts  of  Goethe  for  Weimar, 
of  Schelling  for  Munich,  of  Tieck  for  Dresden, 
of  Rauch  and  Humboldt.  In  1830  he  fought 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans  and  soon  after 
received  the  commission  for  his  masterpiece  — 
the  sculptures  of  the  Panthton.  In  1831  he  be- 
gan the  magnificent  sculptures  of  the  Panthton, 
his  most  important  work,  which  he  finished  in 
1837.  He  took  part  also  in  the  revolution  of 
1848  and  became  a  Member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  He  went  into  exile  after  the  coap 
d'itat  of  Napoleon  III  and  spent  some  time  in 
Greece,  whence  he  returned,  broken  in  health, 
soon  after.  He  executed  a  great  number  of' 
medallions,  busts  and  statues  of  celebrated  per- 
sons of  all  countries,  amon^  whom  may  be 
named  Walter  Scott,  Canning,  Washington, 
Lafayette,  Guttenberg,  Cuvier,  Victor  Hugo, 
B( ranger,  Paganini  and  Madame  de  Stael. 
David  worked  with  great  rapidity  and  ease,  and 
his  chief  strength  consisted  in  his  facility  of 
invention  and  execution,  especial l]r  in  large 
woi^s.  In  works  of  smaller  size  his  drawing 
and  modeling  are  seen  to  be  deficient  in  fineness 
and  accuracy.  Consult  Brownell,  'History  of 
French  Art'  (New  York  1892)  and  Gonse,  'La 
Sculpture  francaise  depuis  le  XIV  Si*cle> 
(Paris  1895). 

DAVID,  da-vclh',  ColomKa,  town  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  near  the  west  end,  200  miles 
southwest  of  Panama  city  in  i  fertile  plain  on 
the  Rio  David  which  enters  the  Pacific  eight 
miles  to  the  south.  Stock-raising  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  are  extensive^  engaged  in: 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  and  some  gold 
mining.    Pop.  9,000. 

DAVID  AP  GWILYM,  di'ved  ap  gwH^m, 
Welsh  poet  of  the  14th.  century.  There  is  a 
doubt  about  his  dates,  some  authorities  giving 
1340-1400;  others  1300-68.  He  had  a  good  edu- 
cation and  considerable  knowledge  of  Italian  and 
Latin.  His  tendency  to  keen  satire  was  very  im- 
pleasant  to  his  kinsmen  and  neighbors,  and  he 
was  at  one  time  farced  to  leave  home  on  this 
account  To  Morvydd,  the  lady  whom  he  loved, 
he  addressed  nearlv  150  poems;  though  she  re- 
turned the  poet's  love  she  was  forced  into  an 
uncongenial  marriage  with  a  wealthy  man. 
David  eloped  with  her,  and  the  line  miposed 
on  him  by  the  husband  was  so  heavy  that  he 
could  not  have  paid  it  but  for  the  assistance  of 
the  men  of  Glamoresnshire.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  of  meoisval  Welsh  poets,  and  has 
been  compared  to  Shakespeare,  Bums,  Ovid  and 
Petrarch.  Most  of  his  poems  were  written  in 
the  metre  called  cywydd,  of  seven- syllable  lines 
rl^yming  in  couplets.  Over  250  of  his  poems 
were  collected  and  published  by  Owen  Jones 
(1789) ;  and  a  translation  published  by  Arthur 
Tunes  Johnes  (1834).  Others  of  his  poems  have 
been  discovered  in  manuscript  in  uie  Mostyn 
Library  and  British  Museum.     Consult  Ste 


DAVID  BALFOUR;  Being  Memoirs  of 
His  AdventorcB  at  Home  and  Abroad,  a  novel 
by  Robert  Louts  Stevenson,  published  in  1893. 


A  sequel  to  'Kidnt^«<I.'  iUs  novel  opois  with 
the  attempt  of  David  Balfour  to  effect  the  es- 
cape of  his  friend,  Alan  Stewart,  from  Scot- 
land; and  to  aid  Stewart's  brother,  unjustly 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  murder.  He  falls  in 
love  with  Catriona  Drummond,  is  imprisoned, 
and  after  his  release  goes  to  Holland,  where  he 
lives  with  Catriona  without  marriage.  Her 
father  interfering,  the  two  are  separated;  but 
by  the  intervention  of  Alan  Stewart  they  meet 
again  and  are  married.  The  novel  is  in  the 
romantic  vein,  written  with  Stevenson's  simplic- 
ity and  clearness,  and  is  artistic  in  construc- 
tion.    See  KlDNAPPHH. 

DAVID  CITY,  Neb.,  the  coimty-seat  of 
Butler  County,  situated  on  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri,  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroads,  and  about  45  miles 
northwest  of  Lincoln  and  90  miles  west  of 
Omaha,  It  is  a  trade  centre  for  the  populous 
agricultural  region  surrounding  the  city.  The 
city  contains  a  public  library,  park  and  Chau- 
tauqua grounds.  The  waterworks  and  electric- 
light  plant  are  owned  by  the  city.    Pop.  3,000. 

DAVID  COPPERFIBLD.    This  novel  ap- 

Sared  in  20  monthly  numbers,  beginning  m 
ay  1349  and  ending  m  November  18S0.  After 
finishing  the  novel,  Dickens  remarked  thai  he 
liked  it  the  best  of  all  his  books.  His  fondness 
for  this  child  of  his  fancy,  as  he  called  it,  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  novel  was  remi- 
niscent of  his  own  early  hfe.  Not  autobiog- 
raphy exactly,  the  novel  rather  runs  on  corre- 
spondencies between  the  careers  of  .Charles 
Dickens  and  David  Copperfield.  D.  C  is  C.  D. 
reversed.  'David  Copperfield'  is  the  story  of  a 
young  man,  who  by  his  iijdustry  and  talents 
rises  out  of  the  lower  middle  class  —  the  pro- 
letariat almost  —  into  literary  fame.  He  passes 
through  a  cruel  and  degraded  childhood,  being 
compelled  at  one  time  to  earn  his  living  by 
pasting  labels  on  bottles  in  a  wine-shop  with 
urchins  like  Mick  Walker  and  Mealy  Potatoes, 
and  in  the  occupation  he  nearly  starves  to  dcalh. 
He  is  befriended  by  his  great-aunt,  Betsy  Trot- 
wood,  who  puts  him  to  school,  where  he  displays 
unusual  abilities;  he  studies  law,  leams  stenog- 
raphy and  becomes  an  expert  reporter  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  he  writes  boc^  and  there- 
by gains  a  name.  Throughout  his  career  he 
associates  with  alt  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  from  gentlemen  down  to  rascals,  some  of 
whom,  like  Uriah  Heep,  find  their  way  into 
jails.  He  marries  twice;  the  child  wife  Dora 
'     ■  ■  1  the 


'David  Copperfield'  is  a  skilful  mixture  of  fact 
and  fiction.  Dickens  drew  upon  himself  and 
a  score  of  others  for  personal  traits  out  of 
which  his  imagination  created  characters,  rare 

Quite  apart  from  autobi(»raphy,  many 
readers  have  regarded  'David  Copperfield'  as 
Dickens's  best  novel.  "Dickens  never  stood,' 
says  his  biographer,  "so  high  in  reputation  as  at 
the  completion  of  'Copperfield.'  The  popularity 
it  obtained  at  the  outset  increased  to  a  degree 
not  approached  by  any  previous  book  except 
'Pickwick."  The  novel  was  admired  by  Bulwer- 
Lytlon  and  Thackeray,  and  praised  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  rarely  condescended  to  notice 
fiction.  'What  treasures  of  gaiety,  invention, 
life,  are  in  that  book!    What  alertness  and  re- 
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ROttrresI  What  a  soul  of  Kood-nature  and  kind- 
ness governing  the  whole  I"  These  were 
Amold^E  words.  In  my  opinion,  '  David  Copper- 
BeW  contains  no  character  ijuite  ec^ual  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Sam  Welter  or  Dick  Swiveller,  nor 
data  it  display  the  grotesque  fancy  of  'Great 
Expectation^'  or  the  wonderful  intellectaat 
Riasp  of  'Bleak  House,'  To  know  Didcens  it 
is  necessary  to  read  all  that  he  ever  wrote.  Bui 
as  a  work  of  art  'David  Cof^Krfield'  is 
EMckcns's  masterpiece.  It  contains  little  or  no 
melodrama,  little  or  no  exaggerated  pathos; 
farce  and  caricature  are  held  in  restraint  ' 


naturally  rises 
naturally  rises  out  of  incident.  The  most  re- 
markah^  creation,  said  to  be  a  remote  likeness 
of  Dickens's  own  father,  is  Mr.  Micawber,  the 
happy  impecunious  gentleman,  whose  debts  do 
not  trouble  bim  so  l(»ig  as  he  can  keep  ont  of 
jail;  who  always  eats,  drinks,  orates  and  sleeps 
in  perfect  contentment,  certain  that  something 
will  torn  np.  He  is  not  dazed  by  the  prospect 
of  emignilmg  to  Australia,  where  somethins 
does  actually  turn  up,  and  he  finds  ample  scope 
for  his  rhetoric  in  a  colonial  newspaper. 

It  is  a  decided  drop  from  Micawber  to  Cop< 
perfield.  The  story  at  his  bqyfaood  is  excellent, 
but  Copperlield  really  derelops  into  a  cad  with- 
out the  author's  knowing  it  Nor  are  Dora 
and  Agnes  girls  who  now  greatly  interest 
readers.  But  there  is  the  eccentric  Betsey  Trot- 
wood  who  treats  Mr,  Dick  the  lunatic  as  if  he 
were  sane  and  protects  David  against  Mr. 
Murdstone.  She  is  admirably  conceived  and 
developed.  And  there  are  Peggotty,  nurse  and 
servant,  with  cheeks  and  arms  so  red  that  the 
birds  miriit  peck  them  in  preference  to  apples, 
and  her  broOier  the  fisherman  and  Barkis  who 
*was  willin',*  and  finally  won  her.  In  deincting 
the  PegKOtty  ^oup  of  characters  Dickens  ren- 
dered toe  mmgled  humor  and  pathos  and 
heroism  of  humble  life  in  a  surprising  manner. 
And  was  there  ever  elsewhere  an  undertaker 
like  Mr.  Omer?  Streaks  of  pain  and  crime  run 
through  the  book,  but  scoundrels  like  Steerforth 
and  Uriah  Heeo  are  somehow  forgotten  for 
the  fun.  'David  Copperfield^'  it  has  been  ob- 
served, *is  the  perfection  of  English  mirth.' 
WiLSUi  L.  Cioss, 
Proftuor  of  Eaglisk,  Yale  University. 

DAVIDGB,  Wfflam  Plwtter,  American 
actor;  b.  London,  England,  17  April  1814;  d 
Cheyenne,  Wyo,  7  Aug.  1888,  He  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Drury  LaiK 
Theatre  in  London;  after  acting  in  various 
places  in  England,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  18S0.  He  took  the  part  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
at  the  old  Broadw»  Theatre  in  New  York,  sup- 
ported Forrest,  Fanny  Daven^rt  and  other 
leading  actors  and  took  ^rt  in  the  Shakes- 
pearean revivals  at  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre 
In  1867.  In  1869-77  he  was  at  Daly's  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Theatre ;  in  1879  he  appeared  as  the  oridnal 
Dick  Deadeye  in  'Pinafore' ;  and  in  1885  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Madison  Square  Thea- 
tre Company.  He  plajied  over  1,000  parts, 
among  them  Hardcastle  in  'She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer' ;  Croaker  in  'Good  Natured  Man' ;  Cali- 
ban in  'The  Tempest' ;  Nick  Bottom  in  'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream';  and  Old  Gobbo  in 
•The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  He  published  a 
volinne  of   reminiscences,    'Footligat  Flashes' 


(New  York  1866)  ;  <The  Drama  Defoided>  (ib. 
1859).  etc. 

DAVIDISTS,  die  name  given  to  two  dis- 
tinct religious  sects,  namely,  the  followers  of 
David  of  Dinant  in  the  13tfa  century  and  those 
of  David  George  or  Joris  in  the  loth.  David 
of  Dinant  was  a  teacher  in  the  University  of 


(1204)  he  continued  to  teadt  Amaurys  panthi. 
istic  doctrine,  founded  on  Neoplatonism,  that 
the  'All  is  God.*  David  taiu^t  that  holiness 
is  simply  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
GoA.  the  thought  that  God  is  the  'One  and  the 
All* :  that  he  who  attains  the  perfect  view 
of  the  God-All  cannot  sin,  no  matter  what 
enormities  he  commits;  he  is  the  Christ,  he  is 
the  HoN^  GhosL  The  other  sect  of  Davidists 
called  also  David- Georgians,  after  the  name  of 
their  founder,  who  was  born  at  Delft  in  ISOl, 
had  its  rise  in  1534.  Its  founder  published  in 
1542  his  'Book  of  Wonders,'  recounting  his 
marvelous  visions  and  divine  revelations.  But 
he  retired  from  the  leadership  in  1S44,  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  prosperous 
merchant  at  Basel,  under  an  assumed  name.  By 
order  of  the  senate  of  Basel,  his  body,  as  that 
of  a  heretic,  was  exhumed  and  burnt.  "The  sect, 
with  Henry  Nicolas  as  its  head,  made  pfxig- 
ress  in  Holland  and  got  a  footing  in  Engtano, 
being  now  fcnovim  as  Familists,  The  Familists 
tau^  as  their  chief  tenet  the  gospel  of  love^ 
divine  love.  Love,  they  held,  ts  above  all  laws, 
whether  ceremonial,  mor»l  or  civil,  and  the 
practice  of  the  sectaries  was  so  consonant  witb 
this  doctrine  diat  early  in  the  17th  century  the 
societies' of  Familists  had  to  be  suppressed  in 
both  countries,  by  the  civil  power. 

DAVIDS,  Thomu  William  Hhjrs,  Encash 
Oriental  scholar:  b,  Colchester,  12  May  1843, 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Breslau- 
from  1866  on  filled  judicial  places  in  Ceylon  ana 
acted  as  archaeological  commissioner.  In  1S77 
he  was  called  to  the  English  bar;  was  pro- 
fessor of  Pali  and  Buddhist  literature  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London  (1882-1912) ;  and  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  religion,  Mancbeeter 
n912-IS).  Among  his  works  are  'Buddhism' 
(1877)  ;  translations  of  'Buddhist  Birth  Stories' 
(1880)  ;  'Buddhist  Suttas'  and  'Vinaya  Texts' 
(1891);  'American  Lectures'  (1896);  'Sacred 
Books  of  the  Buddhists ;  Dialogues  of  the  Bud- 
dha' aS9P);  'Buddhist  India'  (19(e);  'Early 
Buddhism'    (1910). 

DAVID'S  DSER  (Certnit  davidtanus),  a 
deer  found  in  northern  China  and  in  Man- 
churia, It  derives  its  name  from  Pire  David, 
a  French  Catholic  missionary,  who  first  saw  it 
in  the  imperial  park  at  Pekin,  It  resembles  the 
Indian  swamp-oeer  but  has  long,  sh^gy  hair 
and  a  long  tail.  It  has  no  brow-tine.  Little 
is  known  of  its  wild  habits,  for  all  of  the  rep- 
resentatives are  found  in  parks  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  likely  soon  to  become  extinct 

DAVIDS  ISLAND,  an  island  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  near  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  owned 
by_  the  United  States  government  and  used  for 
military  purposes,  especially  as  a  training  sta- 
tion for  infantry  recruits.  It  has  an  area  o( 
about  100  acres,  and  is  fortified  as  Fort  Slocum. 

DAVIDflOH,  Andrew  Brace,  Scottish  bib- 
lical scholar:    b.  Aberdeenslure  1831;  d.  1902: 
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He  studied  at' Aberdeen,  was  ordained  in  1863 
and  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  lanKuaget 
in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  was  generally 
le^rded  as  tile  foremost  British  biblical  critic 
of  his  day,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Revision  Committee.  Amon^  his  more 
famous  pupils  were  George  Adam  Smith  and  W. 
Robertson  Smith.  Among  tus  publications  are 
<Commentary  on  Job*  (1862)  ;  'An  Introduc- 
tory Hebrew  Grammar'    (9th  ed.,  '"""■■     ---  — 


Upon  God'    (ISNM),  with  biography  by  Tayloi 


h.  Streetboro,  Ohio,  29  July  1852.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Iowa  College  tn  1875  and  sliidied  sub- 
sequently at  Yale.  After  several  years  of  teach- 
ing in  seminaries  and  academies  he  became  as- 
sistant in  English  at  Indiana  Universit}r  in  1893, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  associate  pro- 
fejsor  of  English  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
Mty,  and  from  1906  to  1911  was  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Maine.  He  is 
author  of  'English  Mystery  Plays'  (1892); 
'Necessary  Equipment  for  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish';  'English  a  Factor  in  the  Training  of  a 
Business  Man' ;  'A  Guide  to  English  Syntax' ; 
'English  in  the  Secondary  School';  "Motor 
Woilc  and  Formal  Studies  in  Primary  Grades' 
(1911),  and  various  monographs  and  numerous 
papers  and  articles  on  education  and  the  teach- 
ing of  English. 

DAVIDSON,  Sa  Charlea  Pttttn,  Canadiui 
inrist :  b.  Huntingdon.  P.  Q.,  January  1841.  He 
»  a  graduate  of  McGiil  University;  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1864 ;  was  returned  for  the  Quebec 
provincial  legislature,  1881,  and  sat  in  the  Do- 
minion House  of  Commons,  1882-87,  when  he 
was  appointed  a  ju(^e  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Quebec.    He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 

a  pointed  in  1891  to  inquire  into  the  Bale  des 
laleurs  Railway  scandal,  and  in  1915  was 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  alleged  war 
contract  irregularities.  He  was  knighted  In 
1913. 

DAVIDSON,  George,  American  astron- 
omer: b.  Nottingham,  England,  9  May  1825;  d. 
1911.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1832; 
was  graduated  at  the  Central  High  School 
Phihidelphia,  in  1845;  and  joined  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  While  in  this  service  he 
Was  chief  engineer  of  a  parly  which  surveyed  a 
ship  canal  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 


E$ypt,  China,  India  and  Europe,  for  purposes  of 
scientific  study  and  also  took  charge  of  the  tele- 
graph-longitude work,  and  of  the  main  triangu- 
lation  and  astronomical  parly  carrying  the  geo- 
detic work  across  the  continent.  From  187"-84 
he  was  regent  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  tor  many  years  was  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences.  He  retired  from  . 
the  coast  survey  after  SO  years  of  distinguished 
servke,  in  1895,  and  became  professor  of  geog- 
raphy in  the  University  of  California.  He  pub- 
lished  'The  Alaska  Boundary'    (1903);   'The 


DAVIDSON,  JunM  Whwlsr,  American 
capitalist :  b.  Austin,  Minn.,  14  June  1872.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Northwestern  Military 
Academy,  Highland  Pack,  III,  in  1891.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Peary  Artie  Expedition  to  the 
North  Polar  r^ons,  1893-94;  war  correspond- 
ent with  Chinese  army,  1895 ;  and  with  the  Japa- 
nese- army,  1895-96.  In  June  1897,  he  was  ap- 
pointed l^  President  Cleveland  consular  a^ent 
for  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  he  remained 
nine  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
numerous  monographs  on  Pormosan  affairs, 
as  well  as  a  large  volume  entitled  'Formosa 
Past  and  Present'  (1890),  which  is  consid- 
ered a3  a  standard  book  of  reference  on  this 
subject  In  1903  he  obtained  leave  of  absence; 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munications Department  made  a  careful  survey 
of  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  Asian  section 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railw^,  collecting  mate- 
rial for  a  complete  report  of  ^s  tcirit0[y>  ex- 
from    which  appeared  in   the    Century 


Later  he  became  consul  i 
and  commercial  attache  to  the  American  lega- 
tion, Pekin,  and  special  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1905  consul-general  at  Shanghai. 
He  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  in 
1895  with  Order  of  Rising  Sun  for  services  ren- 
dered Japanese  anny  in  capturing  the  coital  of 
Formosa.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  the  Explorers'  Club  and  (he  Authors' 
Club.  He  has  large  lumbering  interests  and  io 
1915  was  president  of  eight  banks  in  North  Da- 
kota. His  publications  include  'Formosa  Cam- 
phor and  Its  Future'  (1895) ;  'A  Review  of  the 
History  of  Formosa'  (1896)  ;  'Formosa  Under 
Japamese  Rule'  (1903).  and  contributions  to  the 
publications  of  scientific  societies  and  masszlnes. 

DAVIDSON,  Jamea  Wood,  American 
author :  b.  Newberry  County,  S.  C,  9  Mardi 
1829;  d.  1905.  He  was  graduated  from  South 
Carolina  College  (now  the  State  University) 
and  tai^fht  Greek  at  the  Mount  Zion  Collegiate 
Institute.  During  the  Civil  War  he  fought  in 
the  Confederate  army  as  adjutant  in  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  array  corps  under  Lee  in  Vir- 
ginia. After  the  war  he  took  up  journalism, 
was  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  1873,  and  American  correspondent  of  the 
London  Standard  from  1873  to  1878.  After 
1887  he  was  employed  in  the  Treasmy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  He  wrote  'The  Living 
Writers  of  the  South'  (1869)  ;  <A  School  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina'  (1869);  '"The  Corre- 
spondent' (1886)  ;  'The  Poetry  of  the  Future' 
(ISSS)  ;  and  'The  Florida  of  To-day>  (1889). 

DAVIDSON,  John,  Scottish  poet,  novelist 
and  miscellaneous  writer :  b.  Barrhead.  Renfrew- 
shire, 11  April  1857;  d.  3  Aug.  190S.  He  was 
at  first  a  teacher,  but  in  1890  adopted  a  literary 


'Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Name  California' 


Naxos>  (1889)  ;  'Fleet  Street  EcloBuea'  0893; 
2d  series.  1896) ;  'A  Random  Itinerari' 
(1894);  'Ballads  and  Songs>  (1894);  'Plan' 
(1894);  'Earl  Lavender*  (1895);  'New  Bal- 
lads'   (1896);    'The   Last   Ballad   and   Other 
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P<Mm>  <18W>;  'The  Tesament  of  a  Mao 
Forbid'  (19D1)  ;  'The  Testament  oi  an  Empire 
Buildcf'  (1903);  and  the  novels  'Perfervid' 
(1S90)  ;  and  'Baptist  Lalre'  (IKK).  In  a  fit  of 
ocpresuod  he  committed  suicide  i^  drowning 
near  Penzance,  and,  in  accordance  with  his 
dircctiDDS,  his  body,  on  being  recovered,  was 
buried  at  sea. 

DAVIDSON,  John  Wynn,  American 
soldier:  b.  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  18  Aug.  1824; 
d.  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  26  June  1881.  He  was  a 
graduate  from  West  Point  in  184S ;  served  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  War  in  the  Army  of  the  West, 
was  then  placed  on  frontier  and  garrison  duty, 
and  fought  a  battle  against  the  Apache  and 
Utah  Indians  at  Cienguil^  N.  Mex.,  in  1854,  in 
which  he  lost  three-fourths  of  his  command: 
He  served  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  entire 
Ovil  War,  and  in  1866  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  in  1879  colone!,  in  the  United  States 
cavalry.  He  was  professor  of  military  science 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  and  com- 
manded  various  posts  in  Idaho,  Texas,  Indian 
Territory  and  Montana. 

DAVIDSQN,  RandsU  Thomas,  archlnshop 
of  Canterbury:  b.  Edinhugtt  7  April  1848.  He 
was  ^rraduated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  after 
holding  important  livings  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Rochester  in  1891 ;  bishop  of  Winchester, 
1896;  and  succeeded  Temple  as  primate  of 
England  in  Jannaiy  1903.  He  visited  America 
in  1904.  PuUished  'Ufe  of  Aichbishop  Tait> 
(1891):  'The  Christian  Opportunity*  (1904); 
'Captains  and  Comrades  of  the  Faith*   (1911). 

DAVIDSON.  Sunael,  Irish  biblical  scholar: 
b.  near  Baflymena,  Ireland,  1806;  d.  1  April 
1898.  After  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  he  becaiRQ  in  1835  professor 
of  biUical  criticism  and  literature  in  the  Pres- 
(qrterian  Theological  College  in  Belfast.  He 
afterward  joined  the  Congregation  a  list^  and 
was  appointed,  in  1842,  a  professor  in  their  col- 
lege in  Manchester,  but  resigned  in  1857,  owing 
to  his  advanced  opinions.  His  works  include 
'Sacred  Hermeneutics'  (1343);  translation  of 
*(iieacler's  Ecclesiastical  History'  (1846)  ;  'The 
Eccksiaslical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament* 
(1848);  'An  Introduction  to  the  New  Tesu- 
tnent'  (184&-51);  'Biblical  Criticism*  (1852); 
'Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament*  (1862); 
*0n  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English  Old  Tes- 
lament'  (1873);  'The  New  Testament  Trans- 
lated from  the  Critical  Text  of  Von  Tischen- 
dorf*  (1875):  'Canon  of  the  Bible'  (1877); 
'Doctrine  of  Last  Thinn  Contained  in  the  New 
Testament'  (1882).  His  autobiography  was 
published  in  1889. 

DAVIDSON,  TbotBU.  Scottish  philosopher 
aod  writer :  b.  Aberdeenrfiire,  2S  Oct.  1840 ;  d. 
Montreal,  14  Sept  I90O.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1667,  and  was  subsequently  professor 
of  classics  in  the  Saint  Louis  High  School.  In 
1875  he  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Later  he 
traveled  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Included  in  his 
publications  are  'A  Short  Account  of  the  Niobe 
Gronp>  (1874):  'The  Place  of  Art  in  Educa- 
tion* (1886):  'Giordano  Bruno*  (1886): 
a  'Hand-Book  to  Dante'  (1887);  "Pro- 
Iceomena  to  Tennyson's  *In  Memoriam* ' : 
*Anttotit  and  Ancient  and  Modem  Elducational 
Ideals* :  'The  Education  of  the  Greek  PeoiJe 
and  Its  InHuence  on  Civilization.* 


meral: 


b.  Lancaster   County.    Pa.,    1746;    d. 

Ford,  N.  C,  1  Feb.  1781.    He  took  up  l 

the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  was  major  of 
one  of  the  first  regiments  raised  in  Carolina, 
was  appointed  brigadier  after  the  battle  of 
Camden,  and  in  1761  was  dispatched  by  Greene 
lo  prevent  Comwallis  from  passing  the  Catawba 
at  Cowan's  Ford.  With  bis  death  in  the  battle 
which,  ensued,  and  with  the  dispersion  of  his 
troops,  began  the  pursuit  of  Greene  by  Com- 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  an  educational 
institution  at  Davidson,  N.  C. ;  founded  in 
1837,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  at  present  governed  by  a  board 
of  trustees  app<Hnted  by  the  presbyteries  of 
North  Clarolina,  South  Carolina,  Geonna  and 
Florida,  No  theological  department,  however, 
is  maintained,  and  the  degrees  conferred  are 
the  academic  ones  in  art  and  science.  Its  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  are  about  IS  in  number; 
students,  353;  volumes  in  the  librai^^  25,000; 
value  of  property,  about  $360,000,  and  the  en- 
dowment S2S0,000. 

DAVIE,  William  Richardson,  American 
soldier:  b.  England,  21  June  1756;  d,  Gamden. 
S.  C,  8  Nov.  1820.  He  was  brought  to  North 
Carolina  when  a  child,  and  was  graduated  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1776.  Heentered  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  obtained  a  captaincy  in  Pulaski's 
Legion.  He  rose  lo  be  colonel  and  commis- 
sary, served  throughout  the  war,  and  was  a 
favorite  officer  under  Sumter  and  Greene.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  form  the 
United  Slates  Constitution  in  1787,  and  advo- 
cated its  acceptance  in  the  convention  of  North 
Carolina.  Through  his  influence  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  was  established.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  that  State  in  1799,  but 
served  only  a  few  months,  resigning  to  accept 
the  position  of  member  of  the  embassy  to  the 
French  government  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
vention o£  30  Sept  1800.  A  good  biographical 
sketch  is  to  be  found  in  'The  Library  of  Amer- 
ican Biography'   (ed.  by  J.  Sparks). 

DAVIES,  Arthnr  B^  American  landscape 
and  figure  painter:  b.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1862.  He 
studied  under  Dwight  Williams,  and  in  the 
diicagc)  Art  Institute  and  in  New  York.  He 
began  as  -an  illustrator'  for  Saint  Nicholas 
Magasine.  He  is  a  representative  of  the 
Romantic  school  in  painting.  He  is  represented 
in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  Among  his  important  works  are 
'Spring's  Renewal*  (1901)  ;  'The  Breath  of 
Light'  (1901);  'The  Girdle  of  Arcs'  (1906; 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York)  : 
'Visions  of  the  Sea"  (1911);  'The  Hunter  of 
the  Starlands' ;  'Maya,  Mirror  of  Illusions* 
(Chicago  Art  Institute)  ;  'Children  of  Yestcr- 
vear,*  and  three  other  paintings  in  the  3>'ook- 
lyn  Museum.  He  has  of  late  ^own  pronounced 
Cubist  tendencies  In  a  series  of  paintings,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  'The  Great 
Mother'   (1914). 

DAVIES,  Chailca,  American  mathemati- 
cian ;  b,  Washington,  Litchfield  CaanXy,  Conn., 
22  Jan.  1798;  d.  FishkiU  Landing,  N.  Y.,  18 
Sept.  1876.  He  was  educated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  there  in    18&.    He 
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held  the  same  post  subsequently  at  Columbia 
College  and  in  the  Univeraity  of  New  York. 
He  published  'Surveying'  (1632)  ;  an  edition  of 
Legendre's  'Geometry'  (1^)  ;  'Trigonometry* 
(IMO);  'Elements  of  Algebra'  (1844;  latest 
ed.,  1901);  'Logic  of  Mathematics'  (1850); 
'Mathematical  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  of 
Mathematical  Science,'  with  W.  G.  Peck 
(18S5),  and  other  works  and  textbooks  on 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  etc, 

DAVIES,  Henry  Eusene,  American 
soldier:  b.  New  York  1836;  d.  1894.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  Williams  and  Colombia. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in 
1857,  and  entering  the  United  States  volunteers 
as  captain  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he 
became  brigadier-general  in  1863.  Serving 
with  Sheridan  he  was  made  major-general  of 
volunteers  1865.  He  resigned  in  1866,  after- 
ward practising  law  in  New  York.  He  published 
'General  Shendan*  in  the  'Great  Commanders 
Series*  (1895). 

DAVIES,  John,  English  poet;  b.  Hereford 
about  1565;  d.  London  1618.  He  was  famous  as 
a  writing  master  at  Oxford,  and  writer  of 
curious  ^ilosophical  poems,  epigrams,  ete.  He 
was  the  author  of  'Microcosmos'  (1603)  ;  'The 
Witte's  Pilgrimage';  'The  Scourge  of  Folly'; 
'Wilte's  Bedlam'  (1617),  etc.  ConsnU  Groaart 
(ed.),  'Complete  Works'  (2  vols.,  Blackburn 
1873). 


DAVIES,  Sir  John,  English  poet  and  law- 
yer; b-  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  1569;  d.  8  Dec.  1626. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford. 


Called  to  the  bar  In  1595,  he  became  solicil 
general  for  Ireland  tn  1603,  and  attorney-general 
m  1606,  being  knighted  the  next  year.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1613,  and  be- 
came speaker  of  the  Lower  House.  He  was 
returned  to  the  English  Parliament  in  1621,  and 
ajjpointed  lord  chief  justice  in  1626.  He  pub- 
hshed  two  works  connected  with  his  Irish 
career,  'A  Discovery  of  the  True  Causes  why 
Ireland  was  Never  Subdued'  (1612),  and  'Re- 
ports of  Cases  Adjudged  in  the  King's  Courts 
in  Ireland'  (1615).  As  a  poet  he  was  a  reac- 
tionist from  the  love  poetry  of  the  earlier  Eliza- 
bethan period,  turning  to  morJ  themes.  He 
wrote  'Orchestra,'  a  poem  on  dandng,  in  which 
he  maintained  that  all  motion  is  music ;  'Hymns 
to  Astna'  (1599),  a  series  of  acrostics;  "Noscc 
Teipsum'  (1599),  a  poem  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Consult  'Complete  Works,'  with 
memoir  by  Grosart  (3  vols.,  Blackburn  1869-76). 

DAVIES,  Sir  Lonia  Henry,  Canadian 
jurist:  b.  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
4  May  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Prince  of 
Wales  College  in  his  native  town,  and  was  called 
■to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  in  1866. 
Be^nnioR  practice  in  Charlottetown  he  rose 
rapidly,  being  solicitor- general  1869  and  1871- 
72,  and  premier  and  attorney-general  of  the 
island  •  1876-79,  He  entered  the  Dominion 
Hous^  of  Commons  in  1882,  remaining  a  mem- 
ber till  his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  He  was  created 
K.  C.  M.  G  in  1897,  and  was  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries  1896-1901,  In  1897  he  was  a 
member  of  the  joint  high  commission  appointed 
for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  di^erences 
with  the  United  States. 

DAVIBS,  Samuel,  American  clcrgTnan: 
b.  New  Castle  County,  Del,,  3  Nov.  1/24;  d. 


Princeton,  N.  J.,  4  Feb.  1761.  He  was  edticated 
at  the  seminary  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair, 
Fogg's  Manor,  Pa.,  was  ordained  in  1747,  and 
was  at  his  request  appointed  to  ofhctate  at  dif- 
ferent  places  of  worship  in  Hanover  Connty, 
Va.,  where,  the  Episcopal  Oiurch  being  then  the 
eiUblisfaed  church  of  Virginia,  dissenters  were 
obnoxious  to  the  civil  atithorities.  His  labors 
were  highly  successful,  and  led  to  a  controversy 
between  him  and  Peyton  Randolph,  the  king's 
attorney-general,  as  to  whether  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion which  had  been  passed  in  England  for  the 
relief  of  Protestant  dissenters  extended  also  to 


he  visited  England  in  17S3  to  obtain  funds  for 
.the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton 
University).  In  a  footnote  to  a  sermon, 
preached  in  1755,  and  dealing  with  the  spirit 
aroused  hy  the  French  and  Indian  War,  he 
wrote :  "As  a  remarkable  instance,  I  may  point 
out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth.  Colonel 
Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Provi- 
dence has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a 
manner  for  some  important  service  to  his  coun- 
trv,"  The  tint  presbytery  in  \^rginia  was  es- 
tablished through  his  exertions  in  1755;  and  in 
17S8  be  was  chosen  to  succeed  Jonathan  Edwards 


dea^  in  three  volumes,  and  passed  thro  ., 
several  editions  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Consult  memoir  by  Barnes  in  the  'Complete 
Works'   (New  Yott  1851), 

DAVIES,  Thomas  Frederick,  American 
Protestant  Eiwseopal  bishop:  b.  Fairfield,  Conn, 
31  Aug,  1831 ;  d,  Detroit,  Mich.,  9  Nov.  1905. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1853,  and  subse- 
quently Studied  at  the  Berkely  Divinity  School, 
where  he  was  for  a  time  professor  of  Hebrew. 
He  was  ordained  in  18S7,  and  after  being  suc- 
cessively rector  of  Saint  John's  Church,  Ports- 
mouth. N.  H,.  and  Saint  Peter's,  Philadelphia, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Michigan  in  1889. 

DAVIBS,  Thomaa  Frederick,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  PhiladeliAta, 
20  July  1872,  the  son  of  Thomas  Frederick 
Davies,  bishop  of  Michigan.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1894  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  in  1897. 
He  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1897;  and  priest 
in  1898  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  assistant  minister  at  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation,  New  York  1897-1900;  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Norwich,  Conn.,  1901-03;  rector 
of  All  Saints',  Worcester,  Mass.,  1903-11,  and 
became  bishop  of  western  Massadhusetts  in 
1911. 


mouthshtre,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  and  studied  also  in  Beilin. 
Leipzig  and  Strassburg.  He  was  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Merthyr  Tydfil  in  1878-80,  professor 
of  classics,  Hebrew  and  mathematics  at  Haver- 
fordwest Baptist  College  1880-91,  principal  of 
Midland  Baptist  College,  Nottingham  1892-*I9, 
lecturer  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  University  Col- 
lege, Nottingham  1897-99,  and  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature  in  Ban- 
gor Baptist  College  1899-190^  and  since  the  lat- 
ter year  professor  of  Semitic  lam^tres.  His 
publications  include  'Oriental  Studies  in  Great 
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Britain*  (1892);  <Uagic,  Divination  and 
Denonology  among  the  Hebrews  and  their 
Nei^boTs>  (1808);  'The  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament'  (1900);  •Heinrich  Ewald, 
Orientalist  and  Theol<wian'  (1905);  commen- 
taries on  'Psalms,"  "Ezra,"  *N<hemiah'  and 
•Esther.*  in  'The  Century  Bible'  (190&-09)  ; 
'The  Survival  of  the  Evangelical  Faith'  (190?); 
ioint-antbor'  'Welsh  Political  and  Educational 
Leaders'  (1907);  and  'Wales  To-day  and  To- 
morrow' (1907)  ;  'Literary  and  Human  Factors 
in  My  Life>  (1911)  ;  'Bel  and  the  Dragon,'  in- 
troduction and  commentary  in  the  'Oxford 
Apocrypha'  (1913)jand  contributions  to  various 
biblical  journals;  'The  Encyclopedia  Biblica,' 
'Orientahschc  Sludien,'  etc. 

DAVIBSS,  dfi'v!s.  Joseph  HunUton,  Amer- 
ican lawyer :  b.  Belford  County,  Va.,  4  March 
1774;  d.  Tippecanoe,  Ind.  7  Nov.  1811.  He  was 
famed  for  nis  eccentricities  and  was  commonly 
known  as  "Jo"  Daviess.  He  was  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  in  Kentucky  and 
in  that  capacity  prosecuted  Aaron  Burr  for 
treason.  Jo  Daviess  County  in  Illinois  was 
named  in  his  honor.  He  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Tippecanoe. 

DAvILA,  da've-la,  the  name  of  several  per- 
sons well  known  in  the  history  of  Spanish- 
America;  1.  Gil  CjOnzai:es.  (See  Centhal 
America;  First  Spanish  Colonies).  2.  Juan. 
Spanish  soldier:  b.  Granada,  Nicaragua,  1530; 
served  in  Peru,  and  later  under  Coronado  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  wrote  (1566)  'Relaei6n  de  la 
Provincia  de  Costa  Rica,'  a  document  of  his- 
torical value.  3.  C^iello  y  Pacheo,  governor 
and  captain-general  of  Chile,  1667-70. 

DA  VILA,  da've-la,  Alonso,  Spanish  soldier: 
h  City  of  Mexico;  d.  there,  1566.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  implicated  in  a  plot  to  make'  Mar- 
tin Oirtes  ruler  of  New  Spain,  and  was  executed 

DAVILA,  Enrico  Caterino,  Italian  states- 
man and  historian :  b.  near  Padua,  Italy,  30 
Oct.  1576 ;  d.  near  Verona,  8  Aug.  1631.  His 
father,  a  Cypriote,  wiio  fled  to  Venice  after 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  TuHcs  in  1561, 
introduced  him  to  the  French  court,  where  he 
was  made  page;  after  this  he  entered  the  French 
service,  in  wnich  he  highly  distinguished  him- 
self.     He    subsequently   entered    the    Venetian 

.  service,  gradually  rose  to  the  post  of  governor 
of  Dalmatia,  Friuli  and  the  island  of  Candia, 
and  was  esteemed  at  Venice  the  first  man  in  the 
republk  after  the  dose.  While  governor  of 
Crema  he  was  murdered.  He  is  principally 
celebrated  for  his  'History  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  France,  from  1559  to  1598'  ('Storia  della 
Guerre  Gvili  di  Francia,'  Venice  1630).  This 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
deserves  a  place  near  the  works  of  Guicciardini 
and  Machiavelli.  His  'Life'  has  been  written 
by  A.  Zeno  (Venice  1733)  ;  Ciscato  (Vicenia 
1885).  Consult  also  President  J.  Adams,  'Dis- 
course on  Davila'  (1805). 

DAVILA,  Pedrarlaa,  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Darien  O>loriy.  Castilla  del  On  and  Nica- 
ragua: b.  Segovia.  Spain^  about  1440;  d.  Leon, 
Nicaragua,  July  1530.    His  name  was  originally 

'  Pedro  Arias,  but  the  form  given  above  is  better 
knovn  in  history.  He  was  the  brother  of  the 
Condi  de  Pufionrostro,  and  married  the 
T  of  the  Condesa  de  Moya,  the  friend  of 


Isabella  the  Catholic;  won  distinction  in  the 
wars  of  Granada,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Fonseca,  bishop  of  Burgos,  master  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Spanish- American  colonies  during  the 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Charles  I. 
Fonseca  made  Ddvila  governor  of  Darien  i 


of  expeditions^  including  that  of  Hernan  Fonce 
and  Bartolome  Hurtado  (1516)  to  the  coasts  of 
the  present  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  He  established  himself  at  Panama,  and 
had  at  his  command  the  famous  soldiers  Bal- 
boa, Hernandez  de  Cordoba,  De  Soto,  Oieda, 
Olid,  Ponce  and  Francisco  Pizarro.  In'1526-27 
he  asserted  that,  as  eovemor  of  Castilla  del 
Oro,  he  ought  to  a£niiiister  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  as  well.  His  claim  to  the  former  was 
recognized.  Balboa  suffered  death  in  conse- 
quence of  incurring  bis  enmity.  Pedrarias  is 
cited  most  frequently  as  the  type  of  the  vigor- 
ous   but    wholly    unscrupulous    official    of    the 
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first    period    of    Spanish    colonization    i 

Amencan  mainland. 
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dAvILA  Y  PADILLA,  pa-th«l'ya,  Au- 

ritia,  Mexican  historian:  b.  Mexico  1562; 
Santo  Domingo  1604.  He  entered  the  order 
of  Dominicans  in  1578,  taught  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  College  of  La  Puebia  and  Mex- 
ico, becoming  prior  of  his  convent  La  Puebia, 
and  procurer  of  his  order  at  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Rome  1596.  He  became  preacher 
for  Philippe  II  1588,  and  was  consecrated'as 
archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo  1601.  He  burned 
several  hundred  copies  of  the  Bible  translated 
into  Spanish  and  annotated  by  Protestants.'  He 
wrote  'Historia  de  la  provincia  de  Santiago  de 
Mejico'  (1596-1634)  ;  and  'Varia  historia  de  la 
Nueva  Espaiia  y  Florida'  (ValladoHd  1634). 

DA  VINCI,  Leonardo.  See  Vinci, 
Leonardo  Da. 

DAVIS,  Arthur  Hoey,  Australian  literary 
man:  b.  Drayton,  Queensland,  Australia,  14 
Nov.  1861.  After  spending  six  years  in  a 
somewhat  venturesome  life  for  a  boy,  from  1882 
to  1888,  on  sheep  and  stock  farms,  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  curator  of  Intestate  Estates  at 
Brisbane,  and  the  following  year  he  became 
clerk  in  the  sheriffs  office  and  under-sheriff  in 
1902,  a  position  which  he  left  the  following  year 
to  found  Sleel  Rudd's  Magazine,  a  journal 
which  was  destined  to  exert  a  very  considerable 
influence  on  contemporary  Australian  thourfit 
and  literature.  Davis,  or  'Steel  Rudd,»  Oie 
name  by  which  he  is  universally  known,  may  be 
said  to  have  created  an  Australian  literary 
school  of  his  own  and  to  have  done  more  than 
any  other  modem  Australian  writer  to  bring 
his  country  before  the  eye  of  the  public.  He 
has  encouraged  the  yoimger  ^neration  of 
Australian  writers  to  renewed  literary  efforts, 
through  die  ccJumns  of  his  magazine  which 
have  been  always  inviting  open  to  them.  As 
the  chronicler  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
■bade  country*  he  became  famous  in  Australia 
in  1906,  and  soon  thereafter  he  acquired  an 
international  refutation,  to  such  an  extent,  in 
tact  that,  as  a  critic  complains,  there  seems  to  be 
only  one  name  in  modem  Australian  literature 
worth  chronicling.    His  language  is  terse,  vivid, 

ticturesque,  and  nis  power  of  depicting  the  life 
e  presents  is  noticeable  in  atl  be  does.  Among 
his  vmAs  which  have  attracted  attention  at 
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borne  aod  outside  AustraUa  are  'On  Our  Sec- 
tion* (1899);  'Our  New  S«ction>  (1903);  'Dad 
in  Politics'  (1904-05) ;  'Sandy's  Section.' 
Davis  has  been  called  the  Mark  Twain  of 
Australia,  and  his  "Dad,"  the  father  of  the 
Rudd  family,  has  been  compared  to  the  work 
of  the  great  American  humorist 


-J  graduated  at  the  Emporia  State  Normal 
School  and  at  Columbian  University  in  1888. 
He  was  topographer  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  1884-94,  when  he  conducted  sur- 
veys and  explorations  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  California.  In  1895-97  he  Was  hydrog- 
rapher  in  charge  of  all  government  stream 
measuremenls,  and  in  1898-1901  was  in  charge 
of  the  hydrographic  examination  of  the  Nica- 
ra^a  and  Panama  Canal  routes.  He  is  a 
chief  en^neer  of  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service  since  1906  and  in  1909  was  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  has 
publisled  'Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables'  (18193)  ; 
'Progress  of  Stream  Measurements'  (1897) ; 
'irrigation  near  Phcenix,  Arizona*  (1897);  'Ir- 
rigalion  Investigation  in  Arizona'  (1898);  'Hy- 
j 1...  .1  M?. .  /1D™l^ .  (U..J — -rapty 
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,.   .1  Salt  River,  Arizona'    (1903),  also 

es   in   magazines   on   irrigation,   the   Isthmian 

mala  and  other  hydrographic  subjects. 


[arvard,  Bonn 
and  Naples.  From  189S  to  1906  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  botany  at  Chi- 
cago University.  He  was  assistant  in  botanv 
in  1911-14  and  professor  of  botany  since  1914 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  joint 
author  of  'The  Principles  of  Botany*  (1906)  ; 
'Laboratory  and  Field  Manual  of  Botany' 
(1907),  and  many  papers  on  plant  cytology  and 
plant  genetics. 

DAVIS,  CharlM  Belmont,  American 
author :  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  24  Jan.  1866.  He 
is  a  son  of  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  and  a 
brother  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  (qq.v.) ;  was 
educated  at  Lehigh  University,  and  was  United 
States  consul  at  Florence,  Italy,  for  some  time. 
He  has  written  'The  Borderland  of  Society* 
(1898);  'The  Stage  Door*  (1908);  'The 
Lodger     Overhead'      (1909)  ;      'Tales     of     the 


DAVIS,  Charlea  Harold,  American  artist; 
b.  Amesbury,  Mass.,  7  Jan.  1856.  He  studied 
three  years  at  the  Art  Music  School  of  Boston 
and  under  Lefebvre  and  Boutanger  at  the 
Acadfanie   Julicn,   Paris.     He   lived   in   France 


Academy  of  Design.  He  was  award  edprizes 
and  medals  at  every  exposition  since  1887!  He 
paints  chiefly  evening  effects  and  is  remark- 
able for  simplicitv  of  execution.  His  more  not- 
ableworksare  'The  Brook'  (PhiladelfAia  Acad- 
emy) ;  'Late  Aftemoon>  (Union  League  Club, 
New  York);  'Evening'  and  'August*  (Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York) ;  'Deepening 
Siadowi*  (Cnrcoran  Gallery,  Washington) ; 
'Summer'  (National  Gallery,  Washir^on) ; 
<ao»e  of  DioF*  and  'Twilight'    (C:hicago  Art 


Institute) ;  ^Uoonrue  at  TwUi^l'  (CamcgK 
Institute,  Pittsburgh) ;  'Landscape*  (Boston 
Museum).  He  is  also  represented  in  the  City 
Museum,  SAint  Louis;  the  Art  Museum,  Syra- 
cuse; the  Wordsworth  Athenaeum,  Hartford; 
the  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  the  Provi- 
dence School  of  Design  and  the  Art  Mnsenm, 
Minneapolis. 

DAVIS,  Charles  Henrr  Stanlcrr  American 
physician  and  Egyptologist:  b.  (^shen.  Conn., 
2  March  1840:  d.  Nov.  1917.  He  studied  in 
New  York  and  European  hospitals  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  of  which  he 
was  mayor  1877-88  and  city  treasurer  1897-99. 
He  published  'History  of  Wallingford  and 
Meriden'  (ISTOJ  ;  *The  Voice  as  a  Musical  In- 
strument' _  (1873)  ■  'ClassificatiotL  Education 
and  Training  of  Feeble  Minded,  Imbeale  and 
Idiotic  Children'  (1880)  ■  'The  Egyptian  Book 
of  the  Dead*  (edited  1897)  ;  'History  of  Egypt 
in  the  Light  of  Modem  Discoveries'  (1896); 
'Grammar  of  the  Old  Persian  Language' 
(1878)  ;  'How  to  Be  Successful  as  a  Physician* 
(1905)  ;  'Grammar  of  the  Modem  Irish  Lan- 
guage' (1909) ;  "Some  of  IJfe's  Problems' 
(1914).  He  was  editor  of  Biblia,  a  journal  of 
Oriental  archiology  from  1887,  and  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies. 

DAVIS,  Cnahmaa  Kellogg,  American 
legislator :  b.  Henderson.  N.  Y..  16  June  1838 ;  d. 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  27  Nov,  1900.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1857;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  in  1861.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Saint  Paul  in  1865 ;  was  chosen  to  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  in  1867;  became  United  States 
district  attorney  in  1868;  governor  of  Minnesota 
in  1874;  and  United  States  senator  in  1887,  1893 
and  1899.  He  was  a  Republican  and  a  member 
of  the  peace  commission  which  negotiated  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  in 
1898.  He  was  for  several  years  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Cotonittce  on  Foreign  Re)atio«i,  and 
reported  the  resolution  which  practically  de- 
clared war  against  SpaixL 

DAVIS,  David,  American  jurist:  b.  Cecil 
County,  Md.,  9  March  1S15;  d.  Bloomington, 
III.,  26  June  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Kmi- 
yon  llloflege  in  \832,  and  settTed  in  HUnois  ai  a 
lawyer  in  1835.  He  was  elected  to  the  te^sla- 
ttire  in  1844  and  served  as  a  State  drcuit  judge 
from  1848  to  1862.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
araointed  an  associate  justice  of  ttie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  He  voted  in  favor 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Act.  He  resigned  in  1877 
to  enter  the  United  States  Senate,  of  which  he 
became  president  pro  tern,  in  1881,  and  retired 
in  1883. 

DAVIS,  Edwin  Hamilton.  American 
archfeologist :  b,  Ross  County,  Ohio,  22  Jan. 
1811 ;  d.  New  York,  !S  May  1888.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley'  (1848)^  which  was  described  by  A 
Morlot,  the  distinguished  Swiss  andiKologist,  as 
being  "as  glorious  a  monument  of  American 
science  as  Bunker  Hill  is  of  American  bravery,* 

DAVIS,  George  WhttefieM,  American 
army  officer;  b.  Thompson,  Conn.,  26  July  18)9. 
He  was  educated  at  the  New  Biitain  Slate 
Normal  Sdiool,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  enlisted  in  the  llth  Connectknt  In- 
fantry and  by  1865  had  attained  die  rank  of 
major  of   valunteers.     He  ( 


capUiD  of  the  14th  United  Statei  Infantry  h 


and  provost-marshal  of  the  Philippints  in  1901. 
He  was  appointed  on  tb«  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission  in  1904  and  was  governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  in  1904-05.  He  was  special  agent  of  the 
State  Department  to  the  Kavemment  of  Guate- 
mala in  1913.  He  wrote  the  military  history  of 
the  governments  of  Porto  Rico  and  Manila  and 


DAVIS,  Heni7  G&saaway,  American  cap- 
italist and  legislator:  fa.  Baltimore,  Md„  16  Nov. 
1823;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  11  March  1916. 
He  became  superintendent  of  the  plantation 
of  ex-Gov.  George  Howard  of  Marylani  near 
Woodstock,  Md.,  and  subsequently  was  brake- 
man  and  conductor  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway,  and  agent  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.  Then 
he  was  active  as  a  merchant  and  collier  at 
Piedmont,  and  later  carried  to  success  the  West 
Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburgh  Railway,  by 
means  of  which  he  gave  access  to  timber  and 
coal  lands  of  great  value.  The  president  of  this 
road,  he  also  became  president  of  the  Piedmont 
and  Cumberland  line.  Sold  these  roads  to  die 
West  Maryland  Railroad  in  1902;  at  once  brnlt 
coal  and  coke  railway  from  Elkins  to  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  of  which  he  became  president;  was 
also  president  of  the  I^vis  Colliery  Company, 
Elkins  National  Bank  and  chairman  of  board, 
Davis  Trust  Company  of  W.  Va,  and  personally 
tnanaged  these  institutions  at  the  age  of  ^ 
(1916).  He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
West  Virginia  house  of  delegates  in  1865,  was 
State  senator  in  1867-69,  and  having  served 
two  terms  (1871-83)  as  United  States  senator, 
declined  re-election.  In  July  1904  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Congress,  and 
became  also  a  member  of  the  Intercontinental 
Railway  Commission.     He  was  a  power  in  the 


1817;  d.  BalUmore.  Md..  30  Dec.  1865.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress  for  three  terms  (1856- 
65),  and  took  a  leading  part  in  advocating 
emancipation  and  loyalty  to  the  Union,  His 
published  works  are  'The  War  of  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  in  the  19th  century*  (1853)  ;  'Speeches 
and  Addresses  in  Congress'  (1867). 

DAVIS,  Jefferson,  American  statesman: 
b.  in  Christian  County,  Ky.,  3  Jane  1806;  d  New 
Orleans,  La..  6  Dec  1889.  A  year  or  two  after 
the  hirth  of  Davis  the  family  removed  to 
Wilkinson  County,  Miss.,  a  new  and  pros- 
perous cotton  region.  Young  Davis  was  sent  to 
various  private  schools  in  Mississippi  and  Ken- 
tuclw  before  he  became  a  student  at  Transyl- 
vania University  in  1822.  From  Transylvania 
he  went  as  a  cadet  to  West  Point  in  1824,  where 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  snd 
Jose[di  £.  Johnston  were  his  friends  or  clas»' 
Diates,  After  his  graduatkin  in  1828  Davis 
served  seven  years  as  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army  along  the  Northwestern  frontier, 
that  it,  in  Iowa.  WisccoiBin  and  Mitmesotn.  Col; 


Zachary  Taylor  was  for  a  part  of  this  period  his 
commander.  In  1835  he  whs  married  to  Miss 
Taylor  and  the  same  year  he  TCMgned  from 
the  army  and  settled  as  a  cotton  planter  in 
Warren  County,  Miss.,  where  he  quickly  rose 
to  the  position  of  a.  wealthy  and  influential 
citizen  and  owner  of  slaves.  An  older  brother, 
a  leading  public  man  of  the  State,  contributed 
much  to  this  easy  success  and  was  in  consider^ 
able  measnre  responsible  for  the  entry  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  into  politics,  1843,  as  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Meanwhile  the  first  Mrs.  Davis  bad  died  and  he 
married  Miss  Varina  Howell,  a  daughter  of  a' 
well-to-do  planter  of  the  State.  Hence  the 
connections  and  social  ties  of  the  young  political 
aspirsnt  were  such  as  to  advance  him  rapidly. 
The  issue  which  drew  him  into  public  affairs 
was  the  proposed  repudiation  of  a  great  debt 
which  the  State  of  Mississippi  had  contracted 
with  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  Philadelphia  capital- 
ist The  older  counties,  those  alon^  the  Mic- 
lissirai  River,  were  prevailingly  Whig  and  op- 
posed to  repudiation  on  both  moral  and  political 
grounds,  Davis  was  a  Democrat  who  broke 
with  his  puty  on  the  issue  and  offered  himself 
as  candidate  for  the  legislature  with  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Democrats  from  carrying  out 
their  plans.  Although  he  was  defeated,  he  be- 
came an  elector  on  ttie  Polk  ticket  in  1844.  As 
such  he  canvassed  the  State  and  became  widely 
known  as  an  effective  speaker  and  ardent  ex- 
ponsionisL  The  ncrt  year  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  but  he  resigned  to  take 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Mississippi  volun- 
teers in  1846.  He  played  a  conspicuous  part 
under  Gea  Zachaiy'  Taylor  at  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista,  for  which  his  name  became  famil- 
iar to  the  whole  country.  On  his  return  from 
Mexico  in  1847  he  was  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Mississippi  to  a  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  When  the  legislature  met  be 
was  unanimously  chosen  for  a  full  term.  When 
he  appeared  in  Congress  he  was  promptly  made 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  and  as  such  he  labored  constantly  for  a 
larger  army  and  for  the  concjuest  and  retention 
of  that  part  of  Mexico  which  borders  on  die 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  the  disgust  of  Davis,  John 
C  Calhoun  lent  his  influence  to  the  party  of 
opposition  and  the  extreme  expansionists  were 
defeated.  Nevertheless  Davis  was  an  avowed 
follower  of  (Zalhoun  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  became  the  accepted  leader  of  the 
South  in  national  affairs.  In  the  critical  strug- 
gle of  1850,  when  tber«  was  ipmiinent  danger  of 
a  disruption  of  the  Union,  Davis  was  an  ex- 
tremist who  urged  secession  on  the  part  of  the 
South  rather  than  submission  to  the  compromise 
measure  which  allowed  California  to  enter  the 
Union  as  a  free  State.  He  demanded  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line 
to  the  Pacific  which  would  have  made 
southern  California  a  slave  State  and  left 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Utah  open 
to  slave  colonization.  Failing  to  secur« 
the  adoption  of  his  plan,  he  agned,  with 
most  of  the  other  Souttiem  del^»tes  in  Con- 
gress, a  protest  against  the  compromise,  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  SetMte  and  went  home  to 
lead  a  party  of  protest  (here.  As-  can^date 
for  the  governorship  he  waged  a  vigorous 
campaign,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Unionists  <m 
a  margin  of  less  thaa  1,000  votes.    Davit  wU 
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now  a  discredited  politician,  for  not  onlj  Mis- 
sissippi but  <very  other  Southern  State,  save 
South  Carolina,  repudiated  the  idea  of  seces- 
sion. He  retired  to  hts  plantation,  but  he  soon 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  discus- 
lions  and  when  his  friend,  Franldm  Pierce,  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Democrats 
in  1S52,  he  made  an  active  canvass  in  his  be- 
half both  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  After 
the  election  of  Fierce,  Davis  was  adced  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Cabinet  The  ofFer  was 
declined,  but  the  President-elect  prevailed  on 
him  finally  to  enter  the  Administration  as  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Althougfli  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
Democrats  was  never  to  disturb  the  Compro- 
tnise  of  1850,  Davii  the  bitterest  opponent  of 
tlut  measure  two  years  before  was  now  one  of 
the  first  advisers  of  the  Administraticwi.  There 
was  uneasiness  in  the  country,  but  Davis  had 
changed  his  mind.  He  never  again  urRcd  the 
South  to  secede  but  insisted  on  fieJitinK  for 
the  South  and  slavery  within  the  Union.  As 
Secretary  of  War  Davis  was  a  vigorous  and 
resolute  reorganizer.  He  undertook  to  reform 
and  enlarge  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point;  he  enlarged  the  arm^  and  tried  to  abolish 
the  rule  of  seniority  which  he  considered  a 
handicap  to  any  military  organization;  and  he 
brou^jit  camels  from  Arabia  to  be  used  as  car- 
riers on  the  dxxsty  plains  of  the  Far  West  But 
his  greatest  work  was  the  survey  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  with  a  view  to  building  a 
Pacific  railroad.  Five  routes  were  surveyed 
and  an  elaborate  report  in  12  octavo  volumes 
was  laid  before  Congress  at  the  end  of  his 
term.  Engineers,  geologists  and  boUnists  had 
contributed  their  work  and  the  value  of  the 
great  West  was  made  plain  to  the  country.  He 
recommended  the  building  of  a  road  by  the 
southernmost  route,  that  is,  from  Memimis  to 
southern  California.  The  government  shonld 
give  public  lands  and  bonds  and  aid  in  financing 
the  scheme,  the  war  powers  of  the  President  be- 
ing called  into  use  in  support  of  these  national- 
ist recommendations.  Although  nothing  was 
done  at  that  time,  these  surveys  were  the 
beginning  of  a  new  agitation  for  a  railway  to 
the  Pacific.  When  Pierce's  term  closed,  I^vis 
returned  to  the  Senate  where  he  continued  to 
represent  and  press  Southern  interests  upon 
Congress  and  tne  country.  The  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  1854,  which  he  had 
favored,  had  set  the  sections  to  fitting  each 
other  as  fiercely  as  before  1850.  He  now  tock 
the  view  that  Kansas  should  be  kept  open  to 
slavery  and  .he  saw  in  the  Dred  Scott  decisioQ 
of  the  Supreme  Court  full  justification  for  his 
cotttention.  >  The  new  President,  Buchanan,  was 
not  in  the  beginning  in  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
treme pro-slavery  demand  and  he  sent  Robert  . 
j.  Walker,  whom  Davis  and  most  other  leading 
Southerners  distrusted,  as  ^vemor  to  Kansas. 
When  -the  Lecompton  constitution  was  defeated 
in  Kansas,  Davis  denounced  Walker  as  a  traitor 
to  the  South.  Buchanan  removed  Walker  in 
obedience  to  the  entreaties  of  Davis  and  others. 
Stei*en  A,  Douglas,  the  Northern  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  denounced  the  President  for 
his  treatment  of  Walker  and  for  his  acceptance 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution.  Douglas  im- 
mediately regained  the  popularity  he  had  lost  in 
1854.  The  issue  was  joined  and  Davis  became 
the  irreconcilable  opponent  of  Douglas  and  of 
his  candidacy.    The  Senate  was  made  die  scene 


of  their  manceuvcrs.  Douglas  was  'read*  out 
of  the  party  by  Davis  whiui  only  added  to  the 
followers  of  the  former  at  the  North.  Davis 
procured  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolntioni 
in  April  which  was  made  the  platform  of  the  re- 
actionary or  Southern  element  in  the  convention 
which  was  about  to  meet  in  Charleston.  Davts 
gave  instructions  to  the  mtional  committee 
while  the  convention  was  in  session.  Douglas 
directed  the  conduct  o£  the  majority  of  the  dele- 

Etes.  The  unyielding  altitude  of  the  two 
ders  caused  the  break-up  of  the  convention 
and  the  nomination  of  two  Democratic  candi- 
dates, Breckinridge  and  Douglas.  But  when  it 
became  increasingly  dear  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  candidate  of  the  Republicans,  would 
be  elected,  Davis,  who  had  remained  in  Wash- 
ington all  summer,  endeavored,  in  September 
1860,  to  brin^  about  a.  reconciliation  between 
the  angry  sections  of  the  party.  Unable  to  find 
a  leader  who  could  unite  the  followers  of  Dou- 
glas and  Breckenridge,  he  gave  up  and  let 
events  take  their  own  course.  He  was  in  Mis- 
sissippi when  the  election  of  Lincoln  was  an- 
nounced and  his  opinion  was  at  once  sought  by 
secession  and  anii-secession  men.  He  wrote 
Tkt  Charleston  idercury  on  10  November  that 
be  was  opposed  to  breaking  up  the  Union  and 
advised  that  Mississippi  would  probably  not  fol- 
low South  Carolina.  Later  die  governor  of 
Mississippi  called  a  conference  of  the  State's 
delegation  in  Congress  in  which  Davis  again 
advised  against  secession.  This  led  to  a  reac- 
tion against  him  and  he  was  charged  with  being 
simply  an  ambitious  candidate  tor  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  But  the  shaping 
of  events  bad  already  passed  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  leaders.  South  Carolina  was  al- 
most a  unit  in  favor  of  immediate  secession. 
The  cause  had  long  been  a  popular  one  in  that 
State.  And  if  South  Carolina  left  the  Union 
and  should  then  be  coerced  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment nothing  could  prevent  the  secession  of 
the  other  Southern  States.  South  Carolina  se- 
ceded. Davis,  again  in  Washington,  urged  Bu- 
chanan to  recogniie  the  act  as  the  right  of  any 
State.  Buchanan  refused  to  follow  this  advice 
and  when  Mississippi  withdrew  Davis  gave  up 
his  place  in  the  Senate  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance. He  returned  to  Mississippi  wamin);  the 
Eople  along  the  way  that  there  would  be  a 
ig  and  bitter  struggle.  In  so  far  as  he  bad 
any  plans  for  the  new  regime,  he  wished  to  be- 
come the  commander  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
nut  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  (he  Con- 


vored  in  the  beginning  but  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly not  urged  in  recent  years.  He  now  en- 
deavored to  recoDcHe  all  elements  of  the  South. 
The  radicals  he  thought  would  be  satis&ed  to 
remain  in  private  stations  or  fight  in  the  ranlo. 
Conservatives  who  had  opposed  secession  were 
placed  in  Calunet  positions.  Charles  G.  Mem- 
minger  of  the  Treasury,  L.  Pope  Walker  of  the 
War  Department  and  Robert  £.  Lee  of  the  army 
were  all  of  this  group:  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  the  Vice-President,  had  always  been 
opposed  to  secession  and  he  was  a  personal  op- 

Stieni  of  Davis.  This  conciliatory  program  of 
ivis  was  adopted  by  the  States  when  they 
chose  opponents  of  the  secession  movement  to 
seats  in  the  Confederate  Senate.  Radicals  like 
William  L.  Yancey  and  Robert  Bsmwell  Rhett. 
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who  had  fought  forASautbern  Confederacy  for 
20  years,  scarcdy  obtained  reco^tioii-~a  poUcar 
which  brou^t  Davis  many  of  his  grealest  prob- 
lems as  the  war  wore  on.  Seeking  to  enlbt  the 
conservatives  of  the  South  on  bis  side,  he  also 
sought  to  condUate.  the  conservatives  of  the 
North  and  thus  isolate  the  radical  Republicans 
who  urged  the  f  rompt  coercion  of  the  seceded 
States.  To  this  end  Davis  labored  consistently 
to  prevent  bloodshed  at  Charleston  where  a 
Southern  army  was  gathering  to  compel  the 
surrender  of  Fort  SunUer.  William  H,  Seward, 
the  most  influential  man  of  the  North  before 
the  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  likewise  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  an  outbreak.  The  policy  of 
conciliation  was  so  publicly  and  openly-  culti- 
vated that  Southern  leaders  of  the  radical  type 
insisted  that  there  would  be  no  war,  that  Davis 
andSewardhadanunderstanding  between  them 
whereby  the  Union  was  to  be  restored.  When, 
therefore,  General  Beauregard  telegraphed  from' 
Charleston  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  repro- 
visioned  by  order  of  the  Federal  government, 
Davis  still  hesitated  and  advised  against  attack 
if  by  delay  any  sort  of  assurance  were  given 
that  the  tort  would  be  ^ven  up  p^cefuily. 
When  the  order  to  begin  finng  was  finally  given 
it  was  done  hurriedly  by  subalterns  of  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  who  feared  that  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  war  and  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Union  would  follow.  But  die  firing  on 
Uajor  Anderson  on  the  night  of  12  April  1861 
stirred  the  martial  spirit  of  the  whole  South, 
as  well  as  of  the  North,  and  the  border  Stales 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Ar- 
kansas joined  the  Confederacy.  Davis  became 
the  President  of  all  the  seceded  States  and  the 
capital  was  removed  from  Montgomery  to  Rich- 
mond. The  constitution  of  the  new  group  of 
commonwealths  was  in  many  respects  me  work 
of  Davis  and  the  moderate  attitude  of  the  Con- 
federacy toward  the  foreiBt)  slave  trade  and  the 
tariff  was  due  to  his  inflnence.  Although 
presidents  of  republics  are  not  held  rigidly  to 
the  strict  letters  of  constitutions,  Davis  was 
most  careful  not  to  overstep  the  bounds  set  him 
save  in  the  gravest  emergencies.  He  set  aside 
the  writ  of  kabtat  corpus  only  in  rare  instances 
and  then  for  limited  districts  and  for  limited 
periods.  He  allowed  tiie  greatest  freedom  of 
the  press,  even  when  most  of  the  leaiUng  papers 
insisted  upon  denonndng  him  everjr  day.  I  be- 
lieve no  newspaper  oflice  was  closed  by  his  of- 
der  during  the  whcde  period  of  the  war.  One 
of  the  weaknesses  of  his  administration  was 
dot  to  the  fact  that  be  was  definitely  elected  hi 
1861  for  a  tenn  of  nx  years  after  the  expiratiOB 
of  which  he  could  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. This  gave  the  Confederate  Congress 
a  freer  hand  than  any  other  American  Congress 
has  ever  had  But  an  equally  difficult  problem 
for  Davis  consisted  in  choosing  the  command- 
eas  of  the  artnies.  The  hi^  ofEcers  ndio  re- 
signed from  the  Union  army  all  expected  high- 
er commands  from  the  Coniedeiate  government, 
Davis  hoped  to  apomnt  men  accorthng  to  what 


rjile  of  the  Federal  government.  Dissatisfac- 
tion began  when  the  first  list  of  generals  was 
sent  in;  it  grew  steadily  to  the  end.  Davis  be- 
lieved in  the  volunteer  system  for  the  begin- 
riwj  of  the  struggle;  but  in  the  winter  of  1861- 
62  be  became  convinced  that  cottscription  alone 


He  be- 
lieved the  lines  of  State  sovoreignfy  should  be 
partially  oblitetated  during  the  war;  but  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  of  the  States  opposed 
Eim  bitterly.  He  urged  that  appointments  to 
all  the  responsible  military  positions  should  be 
made  by  the  President  upon  recommendation  of 
the  army  chiefs ;  bat  the  governors  of  the  States 
opposed  and  the  judges  of  State  courts  inter- 
vened in  military  matters  with  contrary  opinions, 
and  with  habeas  corpus  proceedings.  In  spite 
of  all  these  and  other  difficultiee,  he  did  create 
great  armies  and  a  considerable  navy ;  he  set  up 
arsenals  and  built  salt  works,  laid  railroad  tracks 
and  encouraged  all  sorts  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures. Zeal  and  energy  characterized  his  adminis- 
tration from  the  start  and  the  positive  blunders 
of  serious  magnitude  of  which  he  was  guilty 
were  few.  With  a  population  of  less  than 
7,000,000  white  people,  me  Confederacy  raised 
armies  which  numbered  near  a  million  men  and 
it  required  the  work  of  2,000,000  soldiers  and 
four  years  of  time  to  suppress  them.  But  the 
pressure  of  the  blockade  which  President  Lin- 
coln increased  with  every  month  and  the  fail- 
ure of  every  European  power  to  recognize  the 
Confederacy  finally  brought  Davis  and  his  gcn^ 
erals  to  expect  defeat  Moreover  the  railroads 
wore  out;  rolling  stock  failed  and  the  plentiful 
supplies  in  the  countiy  districts  could  not  be 
transported  to  the  armies  or  the  centres  of  pop- 
ulation. Bread  riots  occurred  in  Richmond  and 
the  army  of  Lee  while  it  guarded  the  lines 
about  Petersburg  had  no  meat  and  little  bread. 
The  people  lostneart.  Lee's  army  surrendered 
□n  the  9th  of  A^ril  1865,  Davis  was  already 
hastening  south  in  flight.  He  was  captured  at 
IrwinsviDe,  Ga.,  on  the  10th  of  May  following 
and  he  was  promptly  imprisoned  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe. There  he  remained  until  15  May  1867 
when  he  was  released  on  bail  sigi>ed  by  Horace 
Greeley  and  other  life-long  opponents.  Broken 
in  body  and  fortune,  he  visited  New  Orlean^ 
his  former  home  near  Vicksburg,  England  and 
France;  but  settled  down  to  work  as  the  presi- 
dent of  a  life  insurance  company  in  Memphis  in 
18?0.  The  panic  of  1873  caused  the  business  to 
fail.  He  then  endeavored  to  promote  some 
large  commercial  enterprises  in  New  Orleans 
but  these  never  materialized  and  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Beauvoir  in  1878,  a  pretty  home  on 
&e  Gulf  coast  which  was  presented  to  him  bv 
a  friend,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  New  Orieans  where  he  had 
gone  on  a  business  journey.  His  remains  were 
buried  there,  but  removed  to  Richmond  in  18ffJ. 
BIbUoKrapbjr.—  Davis,  Jefferson,  'The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government*  (New 
York  1881):  Davis,  Varina  Howell,  'Jefferson 
Davis:  a  Memoir>  CNew"^ork  1890);  Dodd. 
William  R,  'Jefferspn  DaViS*  (in  'American 
Crisis  Biograrfiies,'  Philadelphia  1907);  Pol- 
lard, E.  A,,  'The  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  wi* 
the  Secret  History  Of  the  Southern  Cimfed- 
eracy>  (New  York  tSW), 
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.  for  gallantry.  He  was  with  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C,  as  first  lieu-- 
tenant  when  its  botnbardnient  began  the  Ovil 
War.  He  received  the  brevet  of  major-geneial 
of  volunteen  and  the  full  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  regular  army  for  dbtinguished  service  on 
the  Union  side  daring  the  war.  For  some  years 
after  the  war,  he  was  stationed  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  suppressed  the  Modoc  revolt  in 
northern  California ;  and  was  afterward  the 
first  United  States  army  officer  to  hold  com- 
mand in  Alaska,  a  new  post,  Port  Davis,  b«inR 
named  after  bhn  in  1900. 

DAVIS,  John,  English  navi^tor:  b.  Sand- 
ridge,  near  Dartmouth,  Devonshire,  about  1550; 
d.  30  Dee.  1605.  In  15B5  he  was  sent  out  with 
two  vessels  to  find  a  northwest  passage,  when 
he  discovered  the  strait  which  still  bears  his 
name.  He  afterward  explored  the  coasts  of 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  proceeding  as  far  as 
3at.  73°  N.  He  made  five  voyages  to  the  East 
Indies,  on  the  last  of  which  he  was  killed  in 
an  engagement  with  some  Japanese  pirates  off 
the  coast  of  Malacca.  He  wrote  an  account  of 
his  voyages  and  invented  a  quadrant. 

DAVIS,  John  Cbaadler  Bancroft,  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  diplomatist :  b.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  29  Dec  1822;  d.  1907.  In  I&49  he  went 
to  London  as  secretary  of  the  United  States  le- 
gation :  in  1854  became  American  correspondent 
'  ■■     '       '      "■  '■    •""),  1871  and  1873- 


of  the  London  Times,  and  in 


test,   zealously   pushing   the   'indirect*   claims;       (1878^     She 
was  Minister  to  Germany  in  1874-77 ;  and  judge  ■     -  -      ■ 

of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  in  1878- 
82;  and  became  reporter  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Couri  in  1883.     He  is  the  author  of 


a  study  in  tke  Hebrew  Lyrics>  (1895);  'Ele- 
inaiti  of  Etlncs'  (1900);  'Synopsis  of  Events 
in  Life  of  Jesus  of  Naiareth'  (1900);  'The 
Naiar«ie'  (1901). 

DAVIS,  Oscar  King,  American  journalist: 
b.  Baldwinsviile,  N.  Y..  13  Jan.  1866.  He  was 
graduated  at  (Tolgate  University  1888.  from 
which  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LittD.  in  1914.  During  the  Spamsh- American 
War  and  the  Philippine  insurrection,  and  in 
China  during  the  Boxer  Cunpaign  he  was  spe- 
cial correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
Harper's  ii'eekly  at  Manila.  He  was  special 
correspondent  of  the  New  Yorft  Herald  with 
the  First  Japanese  Amh-  1904.  He  was  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  1907-12, 
and  became  secretary  of  the  Progressive  Na- 
tional Committee  in  1912.  He  was  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  Far 
East  1915-16.  He  has  published  'Our  Con- 
quests in  the  Pacific';  'At  the  Emperor's 
Wish';  'Dewey's  Capture  of  Manila';  'Shcr- 
reaf's  Exclusive'  and  other  stories ;  "The 
Storm  Birds'    (with  Reg^d  Schroedcr). 

DAVIS,  Rebecca  Blaine  Harding,  Ameri- 
can writer  and  novelist:  b.  Washingimi,  Pa^  24 
June  1831 ;  d  29  Sept.  1910.  She  contributed 
many  sttort  stories  and  sketches  to  periodicals, 
and  also  wrote  several  novels,  including  'Life 
in  the  Iron  Mills'  (1861);  'A  Story  of  To- 
da^'  (1661),  published  later  under  the  title 
Howth' ;  and  'A  Law  Unto  Herself 
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tlie  Ver- 
tuti- ;  -Dallas  Galbraith' :  'Nalasqua' ;  'Frances 
Walneaux' ;  'Doctor  Warrick's  Daughters' ; 
'Silhouettes  of  American  Life.' 


(1878)  ;  and  many  volumes  of  United  State* 
Supreme  Court  reports. 

DAVIS,  Katherine  Bement,  American 
sodi^ogist:  b.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  15  Jan.  1860.  She 
was  graduated  at  Vassar  College  in  1692  and 
studied  also  at  Chicago,  where  she  received  the 
doctor's  degree  in  political  economy  in  1900. 
Ml.  Holyoke  College  conferred  the  d^ree  of 
LI..D.  on  her  in  1912  and  Yale  awarded  her  an 
MA.  in  1915.  From  1892-97,  she  was  bead- 
woiker  at  the  College  Settlement  in  Philadel- 
phia. From  1901-14  she  was  superintendent  of 
the  New  Yorii  State  IReformaiory  for  Girts  at 
Bedford,  and  bs^  her  careful  scientific  methods 
of  handling  the  inmates,  made  diat  institution  a 
notewoiTthy  experiment  in  j>enology.  In  1914 
she  was  appointed  commissioner  of  correction 
for  the  dty  of  New  York  by  Mayor  Mitchd. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  such  an  of- 
fice. In  addition  Miss  Davis  has  been  active 
in  various  i^ilanthropic  and  civic  organisations 
and  is  a  well-known  lecturer. 

DAVIS,  Noah  Knowlet,  Americm  phil<v 
sophical  writer:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  15  May 
1830;  d.  CharlottesviUe.  Va.,  3  May  1910.  He 
was  educated  at  Mercer  University,  Ga.,  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Universih'  of 
Virzinia  from  1873.  Among  his  published 
writings  are  'The  Tlieory  of  Thought'  (1880)  ; 
'Element!  of  Deductive  Logic>  (1890);  'Ele- 
ments of  Psychology*  (1892)  ;  'Judafs  Jcwria: 


DAVIS,  Rmben,  American  lawjrer:  b.  Tul- 
lahoma,  Tenm,  18  Jan.  1913:  d.  Huntsvilk, 
Tenn,,  14  Oct.  1890.  He  was  educated  in  Us 
native  plac^^  studied  medicine  and  after  a  few 
years'  practice  abandoned  that  profesaion  for 
the  study  of  law.  He  removed  to  Aberdeo^ 
Miss.,  and  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
sixth  judicial  district  from  1835  to  IS39.  He 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Ap- 
peals m  1842,  bnt  resigned  after  four  uontlia' 
service.  He  served  is  the  war  with  Mucico  as 
colonel  of  tiie  second  regiment  of  Mississippi 
volimteen.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Slait 
house  of  representativei  from  1855  to  1B57  and 
was  elected  to  Cotigress  from  Mississippi, 
scrvins  frotn  1857  to  1861,  v^Mn  be  retired  and 
entered  the  Coefederale  army  as  br^adier-geii- 
eral  coroiaandina  a  brigade  of  MisMSsip^  mi- 
litia in  KenttKky.  After  the  dose  of  die  (3vil 
War  be  resomed  his  law  practice.  He  pub- 
lished   'Recollections  of   MiBsissinpi*    (Bostoo 


nalitt  and  !._,..._._. 
Pa.,  1864;  d.  Mount  Kisto,  N.  Y.,  U  April 
1916.  His  mother  wa*  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 
He  was  edticated  at  Lekigfa  and  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins; became  a  reporter  on  the  '  Philadelphia 
Record  in  1887;  and  in  1888  went  to  New  York 
where  his  striking  stories  of  local  life,  first 
printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  brought 
him  into  prominence.  For  a  short  period  he  was 
managing  editor  of  Harfer's  Weekly  (1890). 
From  that  time  on  he  roved  wherever  he 
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pleaded  or  where  editors  senl  him.     His  first 

war  correspondence  came  out  of  the  conflict 
between  Greece  and  Turkey.  Later  he  "cov- 
ered* alt  (he  important  wars  for  various  news- 
rapers  and  magazines— -the  Spanish- American, 
South  African  and  Russo-Japanese  wars.  In 
1914  he  was  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  Mexico  during  the  seizure  of  Vera 
Cruz,  In  August  1914  Mr.  Davis  was  captured 
by  the  Germans  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
shot  for  a  spy.  His  last  assi^ment  was  with 
the  French  and  British  armies  in  the  retreat 
from  Serbia,  and  the  hardships  of  his  cor- 
respondent's life  is  believed  to  have  brought  on 
(he  attack  of  angina  pectoris  which  caused  his 
death.  A  high  type  of  fearless  American  jour- 
nalism is  exhibited  ir.  his  travel  sketches  and 
war  correspondence.  While  not  deeply  analytical, 
his  stories  and  novels  are  full  of  action  and  tLe 
characters  impress  by  independence  and  ex- 
uberant vitality.  Among  his  books  are  'Gal- 
la^er  and  Other  Stories'  (1891)  ;  "Stories  for 
Boys>  ri891) ;  'Van  Bibber  and  Others'  (1892) ; 
fOur  English  Cousins*  (1894) ;  'About  Paris* 
(189S) ;  'The  Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean* 
(1894):  'The  Exiles'  (189S) ;  'Three  Gringos 
in  Veneiuela  and  Central  America*  (1896): 
'Cuba  in  War  Time'  (1898)  ;  'The  Cuban  and 
Porto  Rican  Campaign'  (1898)  ;  'With  Both 
Annies  in  South  Africa'  (1900) ;  'The  Prin- 
cess Aline'  (1896)  ;  'The  King's  Jackal'  (1899)  ; 
'Soldiers  of  Fortune'   (1897),  dramatiied  with 

Scat  success  in  1902;  'Captain  Macklin:  His 
emoirs*  (1902);  *The  Bar  Sinister'  (1904); 
<Kits  and  Outfits'  (1905);  'Real  Soldaers  of 
Fortune'  (1907);  <The  Man  Who  Could  Not 
Lose'  (1911):  'The  Lost  Road'  (1913);  'The 
Taming  of  Helen'  (1903) ;  'Ranson's  Folly' 
(1904):  *Thc  Dictator'  (1904} ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing plays  1903-13  'The  Galloper';  'Yankee 
Tounst*;    'Vera   the  Medium*;   and    <Black- 

DAVIS,  Thomas  Edward,  American  editor: 
b.  Bedford,  Va.,  25  Sept.  1835;  d.  20  Feb.  1917. 
He  was  graduated  (1E68)  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  studied  medicine  and  law  but  £a  not 
practise;  in  May  1861  joined  the  Confeder- 
ate Army,  became  adjutant  of  the  2lst  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry  and  was  promoted  major  and  as- 
sistant adjutant-general.  He  fousbt  in  nu- 
merous engagements  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  removed  to  Montana  and  engaged  in  min- 
ing. He  removed  to  Galveston,  Tex^  in  1871, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  business  for  several 
years.  He  entered  journalism  in  1876  at  Hous- 
ton, founding  the  Houston  Telegram.  In  1879 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune, of  which  journal  be  became  editor  in 
ISB4.  remaining  in  this  relation  till  the  sale  and 
consolidation  with  the  Times-Democrat  in  1914. 

DAVIS,  Varina  Atme  JeScrsoD,  American 
novelist:  b.  Richmond,  Va.,  27  June  1864;  d. 
Narragantett  Pier,  R.  I.,  18  Sept.  1898.  She 
was  called  "the  Dauditer  of  the  Confederacy.* 
her  father  being  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Her  education  was 
obtained  partly  in  die  United  States  and  partly 
in  Germany  and  France,  and  she  wrote  'The 
Veiled  Doctor,'  a  novel,  and  'A  Romance  of 
Summer  Seas.' 

DAVIS,  Vailna  Howell  Jefferson,  Ameri- 
can writer:  h.  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  7  May  1826; 
d.  New  Yoric  city,  16  Oct  1906,    She  was  the 


second  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis  (q.v.).  She  was 
her  husband's  amanuensis  when  be  wrote  his 
'Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment' and  was  the  author  of  'Jefferson  Davia: 
a  Memoir,  by  His  Wife'   (1890). 

DAVIS,  WtlUam  Morris,  American  geolo- 


vcrsity.  He  rendered  valuable  service  as  as- 
sistant astronomer  in  the  Argentine  National 
Observatory  at  Cordoba  from  1870  to  1873,  He 
taught  astronomy  and  geology  at  Harvard  from 
1878;    in    1890    became    professor    of    physical 

Sography  there,  and  in  1899  was  made  Sturgis- 
ooper  professor  of  geology,  continuing  in  this 
relation  till  1912,  when  he  became  professor 
emeritus.  He  attained  high  rank  in  physiog- 
raphy by  his  lectures  and  writings  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth 
and  in  1911  was  elected  president  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Society  of  America.  He  received  numer- 
ous honorary  degrees,  became  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies  and  scientific  bodies,  and 
was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Le^on  of  Honor 
in  1912.  His  many  valuable  treatises  were  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
other  periodicals.  Besides  these,  his  published 
works  include  'Elementary  Meteorology' 
(1894)  ;  'Physical  Geography'  (1899)  :  'Whirl- 
winds, Cyclones  and  Tornadoes*  (1884);  'Jour- 
ney Across  Turkestan'  in  PompeHy's  'Explora- 
tions in  Turkestan'   (1905). 

DAVIS  STRAIT,  a  strait  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland,  which  connects  Baffin  Bay  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  discovered  in  1585 
by  John  Davis  (q,r,).  It  measures  from  200 
to  500  miles  across.  In  1883  the  identity  be- 
tween Ginnunga  Ga^,  referred  to  in  the  Sagas, 
and  the  present  Davis  Strait,  was  demonstrated. 
The  northern  half  is  navig^e  in  late  summer. 
Two  powerful  currents  have  been  discovered, 
one  on  the  west  of  drift  ice  toward  the  south 
and  another  on  the  east,  flowing  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

DAVISON,  B11UI7  Wlldins,  militant 
snffragist,  A  lady  of  good  Northumbrian 
family  and  a  B.A.  of  London  University,  she 
had  been  imprisoned  for  "militancy*  on  several 
occasions  and  repeatedly  resorted  to  the  "hun- 
ger strike,*  On  Derby  Day,  3  June  1913,  as 
the  hordes  swept  round  Tattenhara  Comer  at 
Epsom,  she  dashed  out  in  front  of  them,  bring- 
ing down  Anmer,  the  King's  horse,  and  its 
jockey  to  the  ground,  and  herself  sustaining; 
grave  injuries,  to  which  she  succumbed  on  8 
June.  The  passage  of  her  remains  through 
London  on  the  way  to  interment  at  Marpeth 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  "militants.' 

DAVIT,  (1)  A  beam  projecting  from  a 
ship's  bow,  for  the  attachment  of  the  tackle 
wherehy  the  atichor-ftuke  is  lifted  without  d rag- 
ing against  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  opera- 
tion is  nauticatly  called  "fishing  the  andior." 
(2)  One  of  a  pair  of  cranes  on  the  gunwale  of 
a  ship,  from  which  are  suspended  tne  quarter 
or  other  boats,  "nie  boat-tackles  are  attached 
to  rings  in  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  boat  re- 
spectively and  the  fall  is  bdayed  on  deck. 
When  the  boat  is  lowered  the  hooks  of  the  fall- 
blocks  are  cast  off  simultaneously,  or  great  dan- 
ger resahs  when  the  ship  is  under  way. 
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DAVITT,  Mkfaael,  Irish  NadonaUst  politi- 
dui  and  journaltEt :  b.  Straid,  County  Mayo,  25 
March  1846;  d  DubUn,  31  May  1906.  His  par- 
ents, peasant  farmers,  were  evicted  from  their 
farm  in  1851  and  migrated  to  Lancashire, 
where  at  the  age  of  10  Michael  began  work  in  a 
cotton  mill  at  Haslingden.  Here  in  1857  he 
lost  his  right  arm  by  a  machinery  accident  and 
secured  employment  in  a  printing  oflice  where 
he  also  managed  to  educate  himself.  He 
Joined  the  Feman  brotherhood  in  1867  and  in 
1870  was  sentenced  to  15  years'  penal  servitude 
for  treason- felony  in  arranging  for  sending 
firearms  into  Ireland.  He  was  released  on  a 
ticket  of  leave  in  1877  and  went  on  a  lecture 
tour  in  the  United  States.  Returning  to  Ire- 
land he  founded  at  his  birthplace,  21  Oct.  1879, 
the  Land  league,  which  spread  all  over  Ire- 
land. He  was  again  in  America  in  1880,  or- 
ganizing an  American  branch  of  the  Land 
League,  and  on  his  return  to  Ireland  was  im- 
prisoned under  the  Coercion  Act.  He  was  re- 
leased in  1882.  ^liile  in  prison  he  had  been 
chosen  parliamentary  representative  for  Mealh, 
but  bt.ing  a  coiivict  was  disqualified.  He  was 
one  of  the  respondents  before  the  P  am  ell  Com- 
mission 1888-90,  and  conducted  his  own  de- 
fense in  a  five-day  speech.  He  became  an  Anti- 
Pamellite  in  1890  and  in  1892  was  elected  mem^ 
ber  of  Parliament  for  North  Meath,  but  was 
unseated  on  petition.  He  was  next  returned 
for  Northeast  Cork  but  had  to  vacate  his  seat 
through  bankruptcy',  caused  by  the  costs  in  the 
Nordi  Meath  petiticm.  He  was  elected  for 
West  Mayo  in  1895  but  resigned  in  i8W. 

He  visited  Australia  in  1898  and  on  his  re- 
turn published  the  volume  'Impressions  of  Aus- 
tralasian Deraocracv.*  He  vistted  South  Africa 
as  war  cnrresponaent  durittg  the  Boer  War, 
investigated  the  Kishinev  massacre  and  also 
traveled  as  correspondent  of  London  journals 
in  the  Balkans  and  the  Near  East  In  politics 
he  was  a  sincere  Nationalist,  bitter  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  English  methods  and  anti-clerical. 
In  his  later  years  his  radicalism  Vought  him 
into  association  with  the  Labor  party.  He  con- 
tributed hundreds  of  articles  to  journals  in  Ire- 
land, England  and  America  and  published 
'Leaves  from  a  Prison  Diary'  (1884);  'De- 
fense of  the  Land  League*  (1891)  ;  'The  Boer 
Fight  for  Freedom*  (1902) ;  'Within  the  Pale> 
(1903)  1  <The  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland' 
(1904);  'Pageant  of  London'  <1905).  Ck>osult 
Cashman,  'Life  of  Michael  Davitt'  (Boston 
1881). 

DAVOS,  da'v5s,  a  valley  and  district  of 
Switzerland  in  the  canton  of  Grison?,  lying  at  a 
considerable  elevation  among  the  Alps  ana  now 
a  favorite  place  of  residence  both  in  summer 
and  winter  for  people  troubled  with  tubercu- 
losis. The  valley  is  about  10  miles  long,  shut 
in  by  mountains  from  6.000  to  10,000  feet  hi(di 
and  exhibiting  many  picturesque  features^  The 
chief  centre  of  population  is  Davos-PIati,  a 
place  of  5,000  inhabitants,  containing  numer- 
ous hotels,  boarding-houses  and  other  establish- 
ments for  visitors  and  having  a  handsome 
town-house  and  an  English  church.  It  is  well 
sheltered  on  the  north  and  east  and  the  air  is 
remarkably  pure  and  dry.  The  Davos  Land- 
wasser  traverses  the  district  This  stream  takes 
its  rise  in  Lake  Davoa,  which  is  one-fifth  of  a 
square  mile  in  area  and  175  miles  deep.    Con- 


DAVOUT,  da'voo',  Loidi  Nicholaa,  Duke 
of  Auerstadt,  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  and  Marshal 
of  France;  b.  Annoux,  Yonne,  10  May  1770;  d. 
Paris,  1  June  1823.  He  was  educated  at  Bri- 
etine  and  entered  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  of 
cavalry  in  1788.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution '  he  embraced  its  principles.  He  was 
chef  de  bataillon  in  the  campaign  oE  1792,  was 
promoted  general  of  brigade,  but  was  removed 
because  of  his  being  of  noble  birth.  He  served 
on  the  Rhine  in  1794-97,  and  accompanied 
DesaiJC  to  Egypt  in  179a  His  skilful  handling 
of  his  troops  at  Aboukir  came  under  the  atten- 
tion of  Napoleon,  and  in  1800  he  was  made 
general  of  division  and  commanded  the  cav- 
alry in  the  Marengo  campaign.  He  was  next 
appointed  commander  of  the  consular  guard 
and  marshal  of  France  in  1804,  soon  after  Na- 
poleon became  emperor.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  all  of  the  SAicceeding  campaigns  as 
commander  of  the  Third  Army  Corps.  At  Aus- 
terliti  his  corps  bore  the  brunt  of  the  .fighting, 
in  the  Jena  campaign  with  a  single  corps  Da- 
vout  won  the  great  victory  of  Auerstadt 
against  the  main  Prussian  army.  His  fame  was 
enhanced  at  Eyiau  and  Friedland.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  die  grand-duchy 
of  Warsaw  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807, 
and  in  1808  Napoleon  made  him  Duke  of  Auer- 
stadt. He  again  distingtushed  himself  in  the 
actions  leading  to  the  brilliant  victory  of  Eck- 
miihl,  and  also  in  the  battle  of  Wagram.  He 
was  made  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  in  1810.  He 
helped  organize  the  gigantic  army  which  in- 
vaded Russia  in  1812.  In  this  campaign  he  won 
the  victory  of  Mobiler  and  was  wounded  at 
Borodino.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Hamburg  military  district  in  1813,  defended 
that  city  for  several  months,  only  surrendering 
on  the  direct  order  of  Louis  XVIII  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814.  His  character  and 
methods  were  often  regarded  as  cruel  and  ra- 
pacious, but  he  doubtless  acted  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  Napoleon ;  being  a  ri^d  disciplinarian 
he  gave  the  same  precise  obedience  to  superior 
or^ra  which  he  exacted  from  his  own  subordi- 
nates. His  military  talents  were  of  the  highest, 
and  later  judgment  has  regarded  him  as  perhaps 
the    ablest    of    all    Napoleon's    marshals.      Al- 


bons  and  during  die  Hundred  Days  acted  a 
Minister  of  War,  showing  extraordinary  ability 
in  organizing  troops  andprocuring  army  sup- 
plies. After  Waterloo  he  directed  the  hopeless 
defense  of  Paris,  and  was  deprived  of  his  es- 
tates and  titles  after  the  restoration.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  proscription  of  1815  and  when 
some  of  his  subordinate  generals  were  in- 
cluded, Davout  demanded  to  be  held  responsible 
for  their  acts,  as  executed  under  his  orders. 
He  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  the  gallant  Marshal  Ney. 
His  rank  was  restored  to  him  in  1817  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in 
1819,  Consult  Blocqueville,  <Le  marjchal  Da- 
vout' (Paris  1879-80);  'Correspon dance  du 
marechal  Davout'  (ed  Maiade,  4  vols.,  Paris 
1885) ;  Chenier.  'Davout,  due  d'Auerstidt' 
(ib.  1866);  Monltguti  'Le  Mar&hal  Davout' 
<ib.  1882);  Holihauscn,  'Davout  in  Hamburg* 
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(Mo!heim-on-Ruhr  1892) ;  Vigier,  <Davout, 
Marfchal  dt  I'Empire'  (2  toIs.,  Paris  1898), 

DAVY,  SiK  Hunophn',  English  chemist:  b. 
Penzance.  Cornwail,  17  Dec  1/78;  d  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  29  May  1829.  A  taste  for  chemis- 
try, which  he  displayed  in  some  experiments  on 
the  air  containea  in  sea-weed,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Gilbert,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  the  latter  offered 
him  the  place  of  assistant  in  his  laboratory. 
Here  E^vy  discovered  the  respirability  and  ex- 
hilarating effect  of  nitrous  oxide.  He  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  experiments,  under  the 
title  of  'Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosoph- 
ical' (1799).  This  work  immediately  se- 
cured for  him  the  place  of  professor  of  chem- 
btiy  in  the  Royal  Institution,  at  the  age  of  22. 
His  lectures  were  attended  by  crowded  and 
brilliant  audiences,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
novelty  and  variety  of  his  experiments,  the  elo- 

inence  of  hb  discourses  and  the  clearness  of 
is  exposition.  His  discoveries  with  the  gal- 
vanic battery,  his  decomposition  of  the  earths 
and  alkalis  and  ascertaining  of  thrir  metallic 
bases,  his  demonstration  of  the  true  nature  of 
oi^muriatic  acid,  his  discovery  of  chlorine  as 
an  element,  etc.,  obtained  him  a  European  repu- 
tation; and  in  1808  he  received  the  Napoleon 
prize  of  the  French  Institute.  In  1812  he  was 
knitted.  In  1813  appeared  his  valuable  'Ele- 
ments of  Agricultural  Chemistry.'  The  nu- 
merous acddenls  arising  from  tire  damp  in 
mines  led  him  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  nature  of  this  explosive  gas, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  invention  with 
which  his  name  will  always  be  associated,  the 
safety-lamp  (1815).  In  1818  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  In  1820  he  succeeded  Sir  J.  Banks 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  Cuvier  said 
of  Mm  that,  'in  the  opinion  of  all  who  could 
judge  of  such  labours  he  held  Rrst  rank  among 
the  chemists  of  this  or  any  other  age.'  Near 
the  close  of  his  life  he  wrote  his  'Salmonia,  or 
Days  of  Fly-fishing*;  and  his  <  Con  sedations  in 
Tmvel,  or  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher.' 
Besides  the  works  alrea^  mentioned,  he  also 
wrote  'Elements  of  uiemical  Philosophy' 
(1802);  'Bakerian  Lectures'  (1807-11);  <On 
the  Safety-lamp'  (1818),  etc  A  statue  was 
erected  to  him  at  Penzance  in  1872.  Consult 
bis  'Memoirs,'  edited  by  his  brother,  John 
Davy  (2  vols.,  London  1836) ;  his  'Life'  by 
Dr.  Parb  (1831)  ;  and  'FragmenUiy  Remains' 
(London  1858). 

DAVY,  JohD,  English  composer:  b.  Upton- 
Helion,  Exeter,  1765;  d.  London,  22  Feb.  1924. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  music  in  London  and 
wrote  music  for  popular  songs.  His  air,  'The 
Bay  of  Biscay,  Oh  I'  is  famous. 

DAVY  JONES,  a  sailor's  familiar  name  for 
a  mah'gnant  sea-spirit  or  the  devil  generally. 
The  common  phrase  'Davy  Jones'  locker'  is 
applied  to  the  ocean  as  the  grave  of  men 
drowned  at  sea.  A  very  dubious  explanation 
of  the  name  makes  it  compounded  from  Duffy, 
»  West  Indian  negro  spirit  name,  and  the 
scriptural  pro[diet  Jonah,  m  jocular  allusion  to 
hb  sotnewhat  tmusual  adventure. 

DAVY  LAMP,  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir 
Hiimph^  Davy,  in  which  a  wire-game  envelope 
covers  the  flame -chamber  and  prevents  the  pas- 
sage of  flame  outward  to  the  explosive  atmos- 
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DAW.    See  Jackdaw. 

DAWALLA  IHypophtkalmus  dawalla),  a 
fish  of  the  family  Silitridci,  found  in  the  rivers 
of  Guiana,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh.  It  IS  sometimes  two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  is  brightly  colored.  The  eye  is 
situated  below  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

DAWANT,  da-van,  Albert  Pierre,  French 
historical  painter:  b.  Paris,  21  Sept.  1852.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  J.  P.  Laurens.  He  took  a 
medal  of  the  third  class  1880,  and  second  class 
1885.  Among  his  works  are  'St,  Thomas  & 
Becfcet'  (1879)  ;  'Henry  IV  of  Germany  Before 
Pope  Gregory  VIP  (1880)  ;  'Last  Moments  of 
Charles  II  of  S[>aln>  (1881);  'Burial  of  an 
Invalide'  (1882);  'Salute  to  the  Invalides' 
(1884);  'St.  John  the  Hospitaller'  (188S) ; 
'Embarking  of  Emigrants';  and  'liie  Rescne' 
(1889);  'In  Alsace'  (1892);  'Teaching  the 
Children'  (1888),  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum; 
'End  of  the  Mass'  (1800);  'A  Rehearsal* 
(1894);  'Marshall  Lannes  at  Convent  of  St. 
Pollen'  (1895);  'The  Captive'  (1896).  He 
was  made  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1900.  His  later  works  include  'Distress*  and 
'Death:  SebastopoP  (1904),  and  'Review  at 
Bethany*  (1905),  in  Versailles  Gallery.  He  aiso 
illustrated  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  Aluhonse 
Daudet  and  Alfred  dc  Vigny.  From  1908  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  portraiture. 

DAWBS,  Anna  Laurena,  American  writer: 
).  North  Adams,  Mass,,  14  May  1351.     She  is 


England  papers,  besides  being  prominent  in 
various  philanthropic  and  other  organizations. 
She  is  the  author  of  'How  We  are  Governed' 
(1885);  'The  Modem  Jew:  His  Present  and 
Future*  (1886) ;  'Explanation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Government  of  the  United  States' 
(1895);   '(diaries  Sumner*    (1892). 

DAWES,  Henry  Laurens,  American  le^s- 
lator:  b.  Cummington,  Mass.,  30  Oct.  1816;  d. 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  5  Feb.  1903.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1839.  Becoming  a  lawyer,  he 
entered  the  State  senate  as  a  Re[>ublican  and 
in  1857  was  elected  to  Congress,  serving  in  the 
House  until  1873.  He  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1875,  and  served  until 
1893.  The  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes 
especially  claimed  his  attention,  and  after  hb 
retirement  from  Congress  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. 

DAWES'  HOLS,  the  astronomical  name 
for  the  minute  circular  spots  on  the  nucleus  of 
a  sim-spot,  darker  than  me  rest  of  the  nucleus, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  mouths  of  tubu^r 
orifices  penetrating  to  unknown  depths.  They 
were  first  observed  by  th«  astronomer  whose 
name  they  bear. 

'  DAWK,  or  DAK,  a  ierm  in  India  for  postal 
traveling  arrangements^  by  palanquins  or  other 
carnages,  on  the  principal  of  the  posting-horse 
station  plans  of  pre-railway  days  in  Europe 
and  America. 

DAWKINS,  John.  See  Aanrui.  Donees, 
The. 

DAWKINS,  Wmiam  Boyd,  English  geolo- 
gist :  b.  Buttington,  near  Welshpool,  Montgom- 
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eryshire,  26  Dec  1838.  In  1861  lie  joined  the 
Geological  Survey,  became  curator  of  MancheS' 
ter  Museum  in  1^0,  and  professor  of  geology 
in  Owens  College  there  in  1872.  The  Channel 
Tunnel  Committee  employed  him  in  1882  to 
make  a  special  survey  of  both  coasts,  and  next 
year  he  laid  down  the  line  for  a  tunnel  under 
the  Humber.  He  delivered  the  Lowell  Lectures 
in  Boston  in  1880.  His  chief  works  are  'Cave- 
hunting :  Researches  on  the  Evidences  of 
Caves  Respecting  the  Early  Inhabitants  of 
Europe'  (1874);  'Early  Man  in  Britain,  and 
His  Place  in  the  Tertiary  Period>  {1800). 
the  latter  a  work  of  great  interest;  'Btitidi 
Pleistocene  Mammalia'    (1866-67). 

DAWLEY,  Tfaonua  Robuuon,  Jr.,  Amer- 
can  journalist :  b.  New  York.  April  1862.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Brooklyn  schools,  left 
home  at  17,  went  to  Liverpool  on  cattle  ship, 
tramped  from  Liverpool  to  London;  later  en- 
gaged in  the  printing  business  in  New  York. 
He  traveled  in  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  Spain  and  France;  studied  law  at 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  went  to  Cuba  for  Harper's 
Weekly  in  1896;  visited  insui^ent  camps  and 
went  out  with  Spanish  troops.  He  was  arrested 
severs!  limes,  was  confined  two  weeks  in 
Morro  Castle  and  expelled  from  the  island  by 
General  Weyler,  He  returned  to  Cuba  in  the 
following  year;  visited  the  army  of  General 
Gomez ;  became  volunteer  aide  on  staff  of 
General  Miles  in  the  Spanish- American  War, 
After  the  taking  of  Santiago,  he  published  the 
first  American  daily  newspaper  in  Cuba,  The 
Timet  of  Cuba.  The  plant  was  s.dzed  by  the 
Cuban  authorilies  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  He  next  went  to 
Spain  for  the  Cenlury  and  was  special  com- 
missioner for  the  Outlook  at  the  Pan-American 
Congress  in  Mexico  in  1901.  He  traveled 
through  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1904  and 
reported  on  political  and  sociolorical  conditions 
there  to  President  Roosevelt  He  was  special 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1907-09,  and 
was  assigned  to  investigate  the  effect  of  fac- 
tory employment  on  the  women  and  children 
drawn  from  the  farms  to  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  South.  He  published  several  articles  on 
Spain  and  Spanish- American  countries  to 
periodicals  ana  the  book  'The  Child  that 
Toileth  Not>    (1912). 

DAWN,  The.  'The  Dawn,"  or  more  cor- 
rectly 'The  Dawns'  ('Les  Aubes*>|i5  Kenerally 
regarded  as  the  greatest  symbolistic  drama  of 
Emile  Verhaeren.  It  differs  from  the  i)lays  of 
his  Belgian  countryman,  Maeterlinck,  in  con- 
tent, in  that  it  concerns  itself  directly  with  social 
Sroblems  and  the  social  revolution  of  the 
uture,  rather  than  with  the  psychic  readjust- 
ments of  the  individual.  'The  Dawns'  here 
pro{)heti(3liy  foreshadowed  are  the  beginnines 
of  justice  between  class  and  class,  the  trium^ 
of     great     cities    and    the    coming    of    peace 


leaders.  It  announces  ttiat  the  dme  has  come 
to  found  new  religions  and  proclaim  new 
doctrines.  It  differs  from  Maeterlinck  also  in 
construction  and  style ;  for  whereas  Maeter^ 
linck  allures  with  feminine  charm  and  an 
insinuating  grace.  Verhaeren  attacks  bis  theme 
with  abrupt  vigor  and  irre^stible  llan  that 
bursts    into    passages    of    magnificent    poetry. 


He  would  compel  rather  than  win  his  audience. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  these  longer  impassioned  and 
flaring  outbursts  that  the  meaning  of  the  play 
as  well  as  its  poetic  value  is  to  be  sought 
The  drama  proper  is  not  well  articulated,  and 
into  it  are  wound  so  many  strands  of  meaning 
that  at  points  it  breaks  down.  For  this  reason, 
though  published  in  1898  it  has  been  produced 
but  once,  and  then  privately,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  never  prove  successful  on  the  stage. 
In  the  person  of  its  tragic  hero,  the  people's 
liberator,  Herinien,  the  suppressed  impulses 
and  hopes  of  (he  early  20th  century  came  to 
triumphant  expression,  and  his  outbursts  of 
eloquent  aspiration  contain  many  foreshadow- 
ings  of  the  social  and  socialistic  movements 
toward  fraternization  and  an  end  of  national 
conflicts  which  were  to  mark  the  progress  of 
the  World  War  of  1914.  The  play  has  been 
admirably  translated  into  English  by  Arthur 
Symonsi 

Chbistian  Gauss. 
DAWSON,  Coninnby  (WillUm),  Eng- 
lish author :  b.  Hi^  Wycombe,  Buckin^tam- 
sbire,  England,  2ii  Feb.  1833.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1905  and 
came  to  America  in  the  same  year.  He  did 
special  work  for  EngUsh  newspapers  on  Cana- 
dian affairs  and  in  1910  became  literaiy  advisor 
to  the  George  H.  Doran  Publishing  Company. 
He  is  joint  editor,'  with  his  father,  of  'The 
Reader's  Library,'  and  has  published  'The 
Worker  and  Other  Poems'  (1906);  'The 
House  of  the  Weeping  Woman'  (1908); 
'Murder  Point'  (1910)  ;  'The  Road  to  Avalon' 


Raft'  (1914);  'Slaves  of  Freedom'  (1916); 
'Out  to  Win'    (1918). 

DAWSON,  George  Hercer,  Canadian  geol- 
ogist: b.  Piciou,  Nova  Scotia,  1  Aug.  1849; 
d.  1901.  He  was  a  son  of  Sir  I.  W.  Daw- 
son (q.v.)  and  was  educated  at  McGilt  Uni- 
versity and  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
London.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  assistant 
director  and  from  1S9S-1901  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  (Canada.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Geology  and  Resources  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Parallel,'  and  umilar  woriks. 

DAWSON,  Henry,  English  landscape 
painter;  b.  Hull,  3  April  1811;  d.  Chiswick.  13 
Dec.  18/8.  In  early  bfe  he  was  a  worker  in  a 
Nottin^iam  lace-factory,  but  this  occupation 
he  gave  up  for  art  in  1835.  After  strug^ing 
some  time  at  NottiiMsbam  he  removed  to  Liver- 
pool in  1844,  and  thence  to  Croydon  in  1850, 
and  subsequently  he  resided  at  Chiswick.  It 
was  long  before  his  abilities  were  fully  recog- 
nized, and  his  pictures  began  to  bring  hi^ 
prices  only  a  little  before  his  death.  Among 
the  best  of  them  are  ''Wooden  Walls  of  Old 
England' ;  "London  from  Greenwich  Hill' ; 
'Houses  of  Parliainent':  'The  Rainbow'; 
'Rainbow  at  Sea';  "The  Pool  Below  London 
Bridge-' 

DAWSON,  Sn  lefan  WUUun.  Canadian 

Seologist:  b.  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  13  Oct  1820; 
.  Montreal,  19  Nov.  1899,  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburf^  University,  and  early  turned  his  at- 
tention to  geology.  He  accompanied  Sir 
Charles  Lyellwhen  examining  th^  geology  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1842.  In  1850  he  became  su- 
perintendent of  education  for  Nova  Scotia,  and 
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was  in  1855  appointed  priacipal  and  professor 
of  natural  history  in  McGill  College,  Montreal. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
(London)  in  1862,  was  knitted  in  1885,  and 
was  president  of  the  British  Association  in 
1886  and  president  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America  (1893).  His  published  works  in- 
clude 'Acadian  Geolc^y'  (1855) ;  Handbook 
of  Canadian  Zoology'  (1871);  'TTie  Stofv  of 
Earth  and  Man>  (1872);  'The  Origin  of  the 
World'  (1878)  ;  <The  Chain  of  Life  in  Geolog- 
ical Time'  (1881) ;  'The  Geological  History  of 
Plants'  (1888)  ;  'Modem  Suence  in  Bible 
Lands'  (1888);  'Handbook  of  Canadian  Ge- 
ology' (1889);  'Modem  Ideas  of  Evolution' 
(1890) ;  'The  Ice  Age  in  Canada'   (1894). 

DAWSON,  Miles  Mcnander,  American 
actuaiy,  insurance  lawyer  and  author:  b.  Viro- 
qna.  Wis.,  13  May  1863.  He  was  educated  at 
Kentucky  (now  Transylvania)  University  and 
the  New  York  University  Law  School.  He 
took  up  general  practice  as  an  insurance  law- 
yer and  consulting  actuary.  He  was  actuary 
of  New  York  L^slative  Life  Insurance  In- 
vestigating Committee,  known  as  the  Armstrong 
Committee,  in  1905,  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Life  Insurance  of  Canada  and  the  Wbcon- 
sin  Legislative  Insurance  Investigating  Com- 
mittee 190£^  and  actuarial  expert  adviser  of  the 
New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission in  1914;  has  made  two  study  tours  in 
Europe  on  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Social 
Insurance,  for  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1808 
and  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
1910;  American  secretary  International  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Insurance;  and  treasurer  of 
the  Poetry  Society  of  America.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'Elements  of  Life  Insurance'  (1892;  3d 
ed.,  1911)  ;  'Assessment  Life  Insurance'  (1895)  ; 
'Principles  of  Insurance  Legislation'  (1895); 
'Practical  Lessons  in  Actuarial  Science' 
(1897,  2d  ed.,  IPffi)  ;  'Things  Agents  Should 
Know'  (19(X)) ;  'Various  Derived  Tables' 
(1900;  3d  ed.,  1915);  'Business  of  Life  In- 
surance' (1905)  ;  'Comparative  Reserve 
Tables'  {1905,  3d  ed.,  1915) ;  'Survivorship 
Annuity  Tables'  (19I0-JS)_;  'Working  Men's 
Insurance  in  Europe'  (joint  author  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  1910);  'Elsie,'  a  novel  from  the 
Norwegian  of  Alexander  Kjelland  (18''2) : 
'Poems  of  the  New  Time'  (1901) ;  'Ethics  of 
Confucius'  (1915). 

DAWSON,  Samuel  Edward:  b.  Halifax, 
1  June  1S33.  He  was  educated  at  Montreal 
and  engaged  in  business  as  a  bookseller  and 
publisher.  He  was  king's  printer  of  Canada, 
1891-1909,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  1907,  He  is  the  author  of  'The 
Saint  Lawrence  Basin  and  its  Border  Lands' ; 
*A  Plea  for  Literature'   (1908). 

DAWSON,  WUliam,  EngHsh  clergyman: 
K  Garfonh,  YorkrfiirB,  30  March  1773;  d. 
Colae,  5  June  1841.  He  became  a  local  preadier 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  He  went 
all  over  England  preaching  with  great  power, 
often  to  immense  audiences  in  the  open 
air.  By  many  he  was  considered  die  most  emi- 
nent and  able  lay  preacher  produced  by  the 
Wesleyan  movement.  His  life  was  written  and 
his  letters  edited  by  James  Everett  His  ser- 
mons were  posthumously  published. 

DAWSON,  Williun  Harbutt,  English 
ptdilicist   b.    Skipton,   27   July    186a    He  was 
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educated  at  Sldpton  School  and  Berlin  Univer- 
sity. He  married  a  German  lady.  He  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  social  work;  most  of  his 
books  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terpreting German  thought,  life  and  character 
to  Enj^ish  people,  and  ^particularly  of  ex- 
pounding German  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
social,  economic  and  industrial  questions.  His 
publications  include  'Evolution  of  Modem 
Germany'  (19(^>  -  'German  Socialism  and 
Ferdinand  Lassalle'  (1888);  'Prince  Bismarck 
and  State  Socialism'  (1890)-  '(^rniany  and 
the  (^rmans*  (1894) ;  'Social  Switzerland' 
(1897)  ;  'German  Life  in  Town  and  Country' 
(1901) ;  'Matthew'Amold  and  his  Relation  to 
the  Thought  of  his  Time  (1903);  'Protection 
in  Germany;  a  History'  (1904) ;  'The  German 
Workman :  A  Study  in  National  E^ciency* 
(1906);  'School  Doctors  in  tiemiany'  {1906)  ! 
'The  Vagrancy  Problem'  (1910);  'Social  In- 
surance in  Geraiany'  (1883.  1911-12) ;  'Indus; 
trial  (ierman>'  '  ' 
Government  i 
Wrong  with  Germany?'. 
War  (1915) ;  'Introductions  to  Treitschke's 
German  History'  (1915),  and  contributions  to 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  the  Economic  Joumai. 

DAWSON,  William  lames,  English  poet, 
novelist  and  clergyman:  o,  Towcester,  North- 
amptonshire, 21  Nov.  1854.  He  entered  the 
Wesleyan   ministry   in    1875   and  is   at  present 

Sastor  of  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Tewark,  N.  J.  His  works  include  <A  Vision  of 
Souls'  (1884);  'Quest  and  Vision:  Essays  oa 
Life  and  Literature'  (1886)  ;  'The  Makers  of 
Modem  Poetry'  (1890);  'Poems  and  Lyrics' 
(1893);   'London  Idylls'    (1895);   'The  House 


(1898);  'Makers  of  Modem  Prose'  (1899); 
'The  Man  Christ  Jesus'  (1901)  ;  'The  Quest 
of  the  Simple  Life'  (1903);  'The  BooTc  of 
Courage'  (1911);  'Robert  Shenslone'  (1917). 
DAWSON,  Canada,  city  and  capital  of 
Yukon  Territory,  Northwest  Territories.  It  is 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  1,400  feet  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yukon  River,  1,500  miles 
from  its  mouth,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Klon- 
dike River,  about  50  miles  east  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary;  in  lat.  64°  5'  N.  and  lon^.  139'  30" 
W.  The  city,  which  is  near  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Reliance,  has  grown  up  since  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  on  Bonanza  Creek,  16  Aug.  1896, 
and  is  the  receiving  and  distributing  centre  for 
the  Klondike  mining  district.  It  is  mostly  well 
built,  the  two  great  fires  o£  1899  having  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  rude,  temporary  struc- 
Forty  below  lero  is  the  average  t 
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machinery  in  general,  have  largely  increased 
the  gold  output  of  the  region.  Coal  deposits 
have  been  found  nearby.  Steamers  ply  upon 
both  the  ujiper  and  lower  Yukon  in  the  season 
of  navigation  from  1  June  until  October.  Daw- 
son has  a  United  States  consulate.    Pop.  3,013. 


the  Seaboard  Air  Line  railroads,  95  miles  south- 
west  of  Macon.  It  has  oil.  lumber  a-id  grist 
mills  and  is  the  centre  of  a  cotton  and  fntit- 
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n>wii%  district  It  contains  a  Carnegie  library. 
J  wu  settled  in  1855  and  incorporated  the 
followine  year.  It  is  governed  iv  a  mayor, 
elected  bienniaUy,  and  a  board  of  aldermen 
under  a  charter  of  1891.  It  owns  the  water 
plant  and  electric-lighting  system.     Pop.  3327. 

DAX,  daks,  a  town  in  department  of 
Landes,  southwestern  France,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Adour  32  miles  northeast  of  Bayonne 
by  rail.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  sur- 
rounded by  old  ramparts  partly  Roman,  and  oi 
a  suburb  called  Sablar,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  and  communicating  with  it  by  a 
bridge.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  high 
church,  once  a  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace, 
now  occupied  as  public  ofhces,  the  communal 
college,  and  a  handsome  thermal  establishment. 
There  are  various  ancient  Roman  remains.  Its 
chief  attmction  is  its  warm  sulphur  springs, 
which  have  temperatures  varying  from  86°  to 
166°  F.,  were  much  frequented  1^  the  Romans, 
and  are  still  in  great  repute.  Its  old  name  was 
Aquae  TarbellicK.      Pop.   11,387. 

DAY,  Arthur  Louis,  American  physicist: 
b.  Brookfield,  Mass.,  30  Oct.  1869.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1892,  and  was  instructor 
m  physics  there  in  1894-97.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Physikalisch- 
Technische  Reichsanstalt  at  Charlottenburg, 
Germany,  1897-1900,  and  physical  geologist  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  1900-06, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  director 
of  the  geophysical  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  at  Washington,  He  is  member  of 
several  learned  societies,  and  has  written  many 
{wpers  upon  physical  and  geophysical  investiga- 
tions at  hi^h  temperatures  in  German  and 
American  scientific  journals. 

DAY,  Benjamin  Pnnklin,  American  navat 
officer  r  b.  Plymouth,  Ohio,  16  Jan.  1841.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1862.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
served  with  the  West  Gulf  (1862-64)  and 
North  Atlantic  (1864-65)  blockading  squadrons, 
and  attained  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant-commander 
in  1866.  In  1876  he  became  commander,  in 
1891  captain,  in  1899  rear-admiral,  and  was  re- 
tired from  the  service  in  1900.  From  1897  to 
1900  he  was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Examining 
and  Retiring  boards.^ 

DAY,  George  Edward,  American  tiico- 
logian;  h.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1816;  d.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  2  July  1905.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1833  and  in  1838  at  the  Yale  Divin- 
ity Sdiool,  where  he  became  assistant  instructor 
in  sacred  literature.  From  1840  to  1851  he 
¥ras  pastor  of  churches  in  Marlboro  and 
Northampton,  Mass.;  from  1851  to  1866  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  biblical  literature  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary;  and  then  that  of  Hebrew 
and  biblical  theology  in  Yale  Divinity  School, 
where  he  founded  in  1891  the  Historical  Library 
of  Foreign  Missions,  From  1863  to  1871  he 
was  editor  of  the  Theological  Eclectic  (after- 
waji]  merged  in  the  Bibliolheea  Sacra)  and, 
besides  contributions  to  periodicals,  published  a 
tmnslation  of  the  'ThcoloRy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment' of  Van  Oostenee  (1871);  an  American 
edition  (1883)  of  Oehler's  <TbeoloKy  of  the  Old 
Testament';  and  other  works. 

DAY,  Holman  Fnuida,  American  journal- 
ist and  author:  b.  Vassalboro,  Me.,  6  Nov.  186S, 
He  was  gradmted  at  Colby  CoUKSt  in  1887  and 


entering  journalism  the  year  after,  has  smcc 
been  emtorially  connected  with  various  Maine 
journals.  He  has  contributed  extensively  to 
periodicals  and  is  the  author  of  three  volumes 
of  popular  vers^  'Up  in  Maine'  (1900):  'Pine 
Tree  Ballads'  (1902) ;  'Kin  o'  Ktaadn' 
a904);  also  of  novels,  'Squire  Phin>  <1<)05), 
aramaticed  as  'The  Circus  Man,*  produced 
Chicago  (1909);  'The  Rainy  Day  Railroad 
War'  (1906);  'The  Eagle  Badge'  (1907); 
'King  Spruce'  (1908);  'The  Ramrodders' 
(1909) ;  'The  Skipper  and  the  Skipped' 
(1911):  'The  Red  Lane'  (1912);  'The  Land- 
loper' (1915);  'Blow  the  Man  Down'  (1916); 
'Along  Came  Ruth,'  a  play,  produced  (1914) 
by  Henry  W.  Savage. 

DAY,  Jamea  RoKOC,  American  educator: 
b.  Whitneyville,  Me.,  1845.  He  studied  al 
Bowdoin  and  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1872.  He  was 
pastor  at  Bath,  Me.,  1872-74;  Portland,  Me.. 
1876-78;  Boston,  1881-82,  New  York.  1883-ffi 
and  1889-93.  In  1893  he  became  chancellor  of 
Syracuse  University.  He  was  elected  bishop 
in  1904,  but  resigned  to  continue  in  present 
position.  He  has  written  many  magazine 
articles  and  sermons  and  has  published  in  book 
form  'The  Raid  on  Prosperity'  (1907). 

DAY,  Jeremiah,  American  educator:  h 
New  Preston,  Conn.,  3  Aug.  1773;  d.  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  22  Aug  1867.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  1795.  Having  early  made  choice 
of  the  profession  of  theology,  while  acting  as 
tutor  he  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry;  but  before  taking  charge  of  any 
parish  was  in  1801  elected  to  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  in  Yale  College.  In  1817  he 
became  president  of  the  colle^,  continuing  in 
that  position  till  his  resignation  in  1846,  He 
published  'An  Introduction  to  Algebra' 
(1814);  'Navigation  and  Surveying'  (1817); 
and  other  works. 

DAY,  John,  English  dramatist:  fl.  about 
1600.  Of  his  life  hardly  anything  is  knovm. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Henslowe's  'Diary'  in 
1598  as  an  active  playwright  But  few  of  his 
earlier  works  have  come  down  to  us  save  'The 
Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green.'  Day  collab- 
orated freely  with  contemporary  wnters,  as 
Chettle  and  Dekker.  Ben  Tonson  in  his  con- 
versations with  Drummona  of  Hawthomden 
grouped  him  with  some  other  admirable  gentle- 
men and  authors  as  a  rogue  and  a  base  fellow. 
His  best  works  that  have  reached  us  are  a 
graceful  comedy,  'Humor  out  of  Breath';  and 
'The  Parliament  of  Bees,'  a  land  of  allegorical 
masque  in  which  all  the  characters  are  bees. 
•The  very  air,*  says  (Tharles  Lamb,  "seems 
replete  with  humming  and  buzzing  melodies. 
Surely  bees  were  never  so  be-rhymed  before,* 
An  edition  of  Day's  works  was  privately 
printed  by  A,  H.  Bullen  in  1881.  Consuh 
Swinburne's  essay  in  Nineteenth  Century 
(October  1897);  and  'Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature'  (Cambridge  and  New 
York,   1907-13). 

DAY,  Kichard  Bdwln,  American  author 
and  editor:  b.  West  Granby.  Oswego  County. 
N.  Y.,  27  April  1852.  He  was  graduated  at 
Syracuse  University  1877,  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, then  journalism,  being  associate  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  Standard  for  18  yean.  Since 
1899  be  has  edited  State  pidtlications  at  Albany, 
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N.  Y.,  sbice  1904  tn  the  State  historian's 
office.  He  has  pnblisbed  'Lines  in  the  Sand' 
(1S78);  'Thor:  a  Drama'  (1880);  <Lyrics 
and  Satires'  <18S3) ;  «Poenu>  (1888) ;  'New 
Poems'  (1905);  Catalogue  of  Sir  William 
l<duijoii  Manuscripts  in  New  York  State 
Library'    (1909). 

DAY,  or  DAYE,  Stephen,  American  colo- 
nial printer:  b.  London  about  1610;  d.  Cam- 
bridee,  Uass.,  22  Dec  1668.  He  was  employed 
by  tne  Rev.  Joseph  Glover  to  accompany  him 
to  America  in  Iu8,  to  operate  a  printing  press 
which  he  was  going  to  act  up  in  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  voyage  and  the  press 
was  placed  in  the  house  of  Rev.  Henry  Dunster, 
first  president  of  Harvard  College.  The  first 
book  printed  in  the  colonies  was  issued  from  it 
in  1640.  and  was  entitled  <Thc  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,  faithfully  translated  into  English 
metre, '  commonly  styled  "The  Bay  Psalm 
Book'  The  printing  house  was  taken  from 
him  about  1648|  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
Samuel  Green.  Consult  Thomas,  'History  of 
Printing  in  America'   (1810). 

DAY,  Thomas,  English  writer;  b.  London, 
22  June  1748;  d.  28  Sept.  1789.  He  was  edu- 
CRted  at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  but 
never  practised.  He  published  several  works 
in  favor  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
against  slavery.  His  principles  led  him  to  re- 
tKMince  most  of  the  indulgences  of  a  man  of 
fortune  that  he  might  bestow  his  superfluities 
upon  those  who  wanted  necessaries.  He  wrote, 
in  prose  and  verse,  on  various  subjects,  but  his 
name  is  kept  alive  chiefly  by  the  well-known 
book  written  for  the  young,  entitled  'History 
of  Sanford  and  Merton.'  His  'Poems'  were 
published  in  'British  Poets'  (Vol.  LVHI).  His 
'Life*  was  written  by  Keir  (London  1791) 
and  by  Blackman  (ib.  1862). 

DAY,  William  Rufus,  American  jurist:  b. 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  17  April  1849,  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1870, 
and  from  the  law  school  of  the  same  insti- 
tution in  1872.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ohio  bar,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Canton  where  he  soon  gained  local 
and  State  distinction;  in  1886  he  was  elected 
jud^e  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the  ninth 
judicial  cTistrict,  being  the  candidate  of  both 
political  oarties.  In  1889,  President  Harrison 
appointed  him  United  States  district  judge  for 
tne  northern  district  of  Ohio,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  decline  the  appointment  on  account 
of  m  health.  In  1897  he  was  made  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  by  his  friend,  President 
McKinley,  and  in  April  1898  he  succeeded  Sher- 
man as  Secretary  of  Slate,  as  such  conducting 
all  the  negotiations  of  the  Spanish  War.  Later 
in  1898  he  resigned  the  secretaryship,  and  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  United  States  Peace 
Commission  to  frame  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain,  in  which  capacity  he  had  a  conspicuous 
and  responsible  part  in  all  peace  negotiations. 
He  then  returned  to  his  law  practice,  but  in 
1899  was  appointed  to  succeed  Judge  Taft  as 
United  States  circuit  judge,  and  on  26  Jan. 
1903  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

DAY,  a  word  nsed  with  several  different 
senses.  Its  most  ancient  meaning  is  the  period 
of  lifibi  (■natural  day')  as  opposed  to  the 
period  of  darkness,  and  tn  this  sense  it  is  still 


quite  commonly  used.  Its  most  common  ai^i- 
cation,  however,  is  to  the  period  of  liEcht  and 
that  of  darkness  together,  but  even  in  this 
sense  there  are  different  days.  The  sidereal 
day  is  the  time  tbat  elapses  between  two  suc^ 
cessive  culminations  (see  Culmination)  oI  any 
particular  fixed  star,  or,  in  other  woras,  is  the 


parent  day  is  the  time  that  elapses  between  two 
successive  returns  of  the  same  terrestrial  merid- 
ian to  the  centre  of  the  sun.  This  period  is 
not  always  of  the  same  length,  and  its  mean 
length  gives  us  the  mean  solar  or  civil  day.  The 
24  hours  of  the  sidereal  day  are  numbered  in 
succession  from  1  to  24,  while  the  civil  day  in 
most  countries  is  divided  into  two  portions  of 
12  hours  each.  The  abbreviations  p.m.  and  a.m. 
(the  first  signifJ^ng  fori  meridiem,  Latin  for 
afternoon;  the  latter  ante  meridiem,  forenoon) 
are  requisite,  in  consequence  of  our  division  of 
the  day  into  two  periods  of  12  hours  each.  In 
this  respect  the  mode  of  numbering  the  hours 
from  1  to  24  consecutively  has  an  advantage, 
and  in  some  countries  is  being  introduced;  in 
parts  of  Italy  it  has  long  prevailed.  The  Baby- 
lonians began  the  day  at  sunrise;  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  at  sunset ;  the  Egyptians  and  Romans 
at  midnight,  as  do  most  modem  peoples. 
Astronomers  Use  a  day  of  the  same  length  as 
the  civil,  but  commonly  make  it  begin  at  noon 
and  number  the  hours  up  to  24,  though  latterly 
mtdni^t  has  been  partly  adopted  as  the  start- 
ing pomt. 

Ii_  we  take  a  day  according  to  the  second 
definition  given  above  (that  is,  a  sidereal  day), 
its  length,  of  course,  is  the  same  throughout  the 
year  (see  Sidere*!.  Time).  The  solar  day,  in 
consequence  of  the  varying  rapidity  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit,  and  the  obliquity  of  tne  ecliptic,  is 
different  at  different  times  (see  Solar  Time), 
and  this  difference  is  uniform  throughout  the 
earth ;  but  the  time  of  the  natural  day  (or 
period  of  light)  is  different  at  the  different 
points  of  the  earth,  according  to  their  distance 
from  the  equator.  To  get  a  fixed  measure  of 
solar  time  astronomers  imagine  a  sun  moving 
uniformly  in  the  celestial  equator  and  com- 
pleting its  circuit  in  the  same  time  as  the  real 
sun.  The  time  marked  by  this  imaginarjr  sun 
is  called  mean  solar  time;  when  the  imaginary- 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  it  is  mean  noon ;  when 
the  real  sun  is  on  the  meridian  it  is  apparent 
noon.  Four  times  a  year  these  two  kinds  of 
solar  time  coincide.  In  the  intervals  the  sun 
is  always  either  too  fast  or  too  slow,  and  the 
difference  is  called  the  equation  of  time.  The 
daily  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  takes 
place  in  circles  parallel  to  the  equator.  If  the 
equator  and  the  edlptic  coincided  the  drcle 
bounding  light  and  darkness  would  always 
divide,  not  merely  the  equator,-  but  all  its  par- 
allels, into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  days  and 
nights  would  be  equal  in  all  the  parallels 
through  the  year;  but  at  the  poles  there  would 
be  no  night.  Owing  to  the  mclination  of  the 
earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  (the  eclip- 
tic), the  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  the  sun 
appears  to  move  is  continually  changing;  and 
therefore  the  equator  alone  (being  a  great  cir- 
cle) always  remains  tusected  bv  the  circle  divid' 
ing  light  from  darkness ;  so  that  the  days  and 
ni^ts  here  are  always  equal ;  wdiile  the  parallels 
of   latitude,   not   being  great  circles,  —  "-* 
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equally  divided  by  the  circle  separating  li^t 
irom  darkness,  except  at  the  time  of  the  equi- 
nox, when  the  sun  ia  moving  in  the  equator: 
and,  of  course,  at  this  time  only  are  days  and 
nights  equal  in  those  parallels.  As  you  approach 
the  poles  the  ineqitality  between  the  days  and 
nights  becomes  continually  greater,  till,  at  the 
pMcs  themselves,  a  day  of  six  monlns  alternates 
with  a  night  of  equal  duration.  The  most  dis- 
tant parallel  circles  which  the  sun  describes 
north  and  south  from  the  equator  are,  as  is 
well  kaiown,  only  2V/i  degrees  from  it  TTie  dis- 
tance between  the  polar  circles  and  the  ^les  is 
the  same.  Therefore,  as  a  little  reflection  will 
show,  when  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  tropics,  all 
the  polar  circle  in  the  same  hemisphere  will  be 
within  the  illuminated  region  (because  it  will  be 
within  90  degrees  of  the  sun)  during  the  whole 
of  a  diurnal  revolution,  while  the  other  oolar 
circle  will  be  in  the  region  of  darkness.  These 
circles,  therefore,  have  one  day  of  24  hours  and 
one  night  of  the  same  length  in  each  year. 
Prom  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles  the  time  of 
the  longest  day  increases  fast,  and  in  the  same 
measure  the  length  of  the  longest  night.  Not- 
withstanding the  inequality  of  the  periods  of 
Ughl  and  darkness  in  the  difFercnt  parts  of  the 
earth  each  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has 
the  sun  above  its  horizon  every  year  precisely 
six  months,  and  below  it  the  same  length  of 

A  day,  in  law,  includes  the  whole  24  hours 
from  midnight  to  midnight  In  reckoning  pe- 
riods of  time  from  a  certain  event  the  day  on 
whidi  the  event  occurred  is  excluded.  On  the 
Other  hand^  if  it  be  required  to  prove  survival 
for  a  certain  number  of  days,  it  will  suffice  if 
the  person  be  alive  for  any  portion,  however 
small,  of  the  last  day.  While  an  obligation  to 
pay  on  a  certain  day  would  therefore  be  theo- 
retically discharged  by  payment  before  mid- 
night, the  law  requires  that  reasonable  hours  be 
observed  —  for  example,  if  the  payment  (as  a 
bill)  is  at  a  bank  or  place  of  business,  it  must 
be  within  business  hours. 

A  lawful  day  is  a  day  in  which  there  is  no 
legal  impediment  to  the  execution  of  a  writ  — 
that  is,  a  day  may  be  unlawful,  dies  non  juridi- 
tus,  either  by  common  law  or  specific  statute. 
By  common  law  Sunday  is  a  day  on  which  the 
service  of  a  writ  cannot  legally  be  made.  Other 
days  have  been  made  holidays  by  both  State  and 
Federal  statute  in  this  country,  and  no  such 
legal  holiday  is  a  lawful  day. 

Days  of  Gract. —  The  time  at  which  a  note 
is  at  maturity  is  in  general  three  days  after 
the  time  expressed  on  the  face  of  it ;  we  addi- 
tional days  are  called  days  of  grace.  These 
d^s  must  be  lawful  days. 

DAY  OF   ATONEMENT.     See  Atone- 

DAY-BLINDNESS,     or     HEHBRALO- 

PIA.    See  Vision,  DsifECTS  op. 

DAY  OF  THE  DEAD.  See  Mythology, 
Growth  of  Myths. 

DAY  LILY,  the  popular  name  for  a  genus 
of  lilies    (Hemerocaliis),  natives   of  temperate 


Aaia  and  chiefly  of  eastern  Europe,   grown  i 
ardens,     Th^  have   long  radical   leaves,   ar  . 
branched    few-flowered    scape,    with    hand- 


Atlantic  seacoast  from  New  finmswick  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  west  to  Ontario  and  Tennessee.  A 
species  with  bright  yellow  flowers  (.H.  fiava) 
is  sometimes  found  near  old  gardens.  The 
name  of  the  genus  is  from  Greek  signifying 
"beautiful  for  a  da^.°  In  Europe  these  plants 
are  sconetimes  cultivated  as  fodder  for  cattle. 
A  Japanese  plant,  Funkici  rubeordala,  is  also 
known  as  the  day  lily. 

DAY  OF  THE  LORD.  Sometimes  called 
the  Day  of  Jehovah,  or  Day  of  Jahweh.  A 
term  oru^nating  in  the  Old  Testament  escha- 
tology  of  tbe  8th  century  B.C.  The  Dav  of  the 
Lora  was  to  cAme  when  Jehovah  would  inter- 
fere in  the  aSairs  of  Israel  and  deliver  them 
from  their  misery  and  their  foes.  Hence  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  day 
of  judgment,  not  as  an  end,  but  in  order  that 
salvation  may  come.  The  judgment  may  be 
administered  by  some  distant  nation  and  would 
be  accompanied  by  tbe  terrors  of  the  Lord. 
The  prophets  regarded  the  day  as  near  at 
hand.  While  the  day  was  primarily^  a  day  of 
judgment  on  Israel,  yet  it  was  to  include  all 


;  blossoms,  the  segments  of  which 
are  united  into  a  tube.  The  flowers  are  found 
in  meadows  and  aHoag  streams  throughout  the 


DAY  NURSERIES,  institutions  for  die 
care  of  those  infants  whose  mothers'  occupa- 
tions oblige  them  to  work  away  from  home 
during  the  day.  The  movement  originated  in 
France  under  the  leadership  of  i&rbeau  in 
1844.  A  society  was  formed  tor  the  propa^- 
tioD  and  support  of  these  nurseries,  which 
was  so  successful  in  its  efforts  as  to  induce  the 
municipal  boards  of  charities  to  include  these 
institutions  in  their  programs.  Some  of  the 
■cr^es,"  as  they  are  called  in  France,  arc 
still  supported  by  private  contribution.  The 
movement  was  carried  to  Austria,  Germany, 
Spain,  Russia  and  other  countries.  In  the 
first-mentioned  countries,  they  became  public 
institutions.  In  the  United  States,  the  first  day 
nursery  was  founded  in  New  Yoik  city  in  1854. 
From  insignificant  beginnings,  it  grew  to  include 
a  hospital,  and  changed  its  name  to  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital.  Now  nearly  all  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  have  such  establishments, 
supported  by  private  philanthropy.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Day  Nurseries  of  New  York  City 
was  founded  in  189?;  and  in  1898,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Day  Nurseries  held  its 
first  meetin|!  at  Chicago.  In  England,  the 
British  National  Society  of  Day  Nurseries 
was  established  in  1901. 

The  need  for  these  foundations  is  increas- 
ingly great  with  the  more  extensive  occupation 
01  women  in  industries.  Children  are  generally 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  two  months  and 
six  years.  They  are  left  there  in  the  morning 
before  the  mother  goes  to  work,  and  are  called 
for  on  her  return  home  in  the  evening.  Il  is 
desirable  that  the  nurseries  be  adequate  in  size 
for  the  neighborhood  and  well  scattered 
throughout  those  portions  of  the  city  where 
social  conditions  demand  them,  so  as  to  render 
ihem  readily  accessible  to  the  mothers.  Plenty 
of  air  and  light,  spacious  rooms  and  out-*f- 
door  playgrounds  are  necessary  requisites.  The 
work  of  the  nursery  is  primarily  concerned 
with  medical  attention  for  the  children  en- 
trusted to  it;  and  with  provision  for  food  and 
occupation  of  those  children  during  the  day. 
The  mothers  also  receive  advice  as  to  the  care 
of  the  children.  Ramifications  of  the  woik 
have  carried   the  efforts  of  tb«  day  norsery 


DAY  OF  BBCnONS— DAYUOHT  SAVING 


into  dose  touch  with  other  social  aseudes. 
KuidcTBartens,  lundirowns  for  school  cbililreB 
of  womo);  mothers,  and  playgTounds  to  keep 
these  older  children  busj  after  sdiool  until  the 
mothers  return,  have  been  added.  A  small  fee 
i*  paid  for  the  daily  care  of  the  child. 

DAY  OP  SECTIONS,  in  Fn:nch  history, 
4  Oct,  1795,  when  the  National  Guard  altadced 
the  Convention  in  the  Tuiieries.  The  forces  of 
the  govemmcnt,  under  command  of  Napoleon, 
disarmed  the  regiments  in  the  different  sections, 
the  first  clash  occurring  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Honort 

DAYPLY,  a  name  sometimes  used  for  the 


tant  stages  of  larva  and  pupa  are  unusually 
lonR,  often  extending  to  10  months-  but  the 
adult  period  is  short,  and  is  passed  without 
laldng  food,  and  covers  only  a  few  hours, 
never  more  than  a  day.  The  mouth  is  atro- 
phied in  the  adult,  wbidi  passes  through  an  im- 
mature winged  stage  known  as  the  siibimaf[o. 
The  body  ends  in  two  or  three  long  thin  tails. 
The  membranous  front  wings  are  much  bigger 
than  the  hind  wings.  In  the  early  summer 
Mayflies  abound  in  great  numbers  about  north- 
era  lakes  and  rivers,  furnishing  food  for  other 
insects,  and  for  crustaceans  .and  fish.  See 
Neuroptera. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING.  A  movement 
originated  in  England  by  William  Willett 
(lfe7-I91S)  in  1907  by  the  publication  of  a 
booklet  entitled  'The  Waste  of  Daylight.* 
Briefly  stated,  his  scheme  aimed  at  securing 
more  daylight  leisure  for  recreation  and  lessen- 
ing the  work  performed  by  artificial  lig^t  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  This  was  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  following  manner:  The 
hour  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  each  of  the  first  four  Sundays  in 
April  should  be  a  short  hour  consisting  of  only 
40  minutes,  while  the  same  hour  in  four 
Sundays  in  September  was  to  be  reckoned  as 
80  minutes,  Greenwich  and  Dublin  mean  time 
were  to  be  retained  for  purposes  of  astronomy 
and  navigation,  as  well  as  for  legal  and  par- 
liamentary documents  unless  otherwise  signi- 
fied. Shorn  of  technicalities,  it  simply  meant 
that  during  the  summer  months  people  should 
rise  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  in  the  morning, 
begin  work  an  hour  earlier  and  finish  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  The  value 
of  early  rising  has  been  extolled  Dy  wise  men 
of  all  ages,  'Daylight  saving  has  been  prac- 
tised in  the  oldest  of  all  industries  —  agri- 
culture—  probably  since  the  creation  of  man; 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present 
day  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  active,  daily 
operation  among  the  bulk  of  mankind —  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  the  ^rarian  com- 
munities of  America  and  Europe.  To  the 
so-called  'working  dasses*  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  preach  the  'early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise"  doctrine :  upon  them  the  rising 
Dart  at  least  is  a  life-long  obligation.  Early 
risinR  has  become  almost  a  lost  art  among 
the  "higher  ranks*  of  dty  dwellers;  gas,  elec- 
tric light  and  the  multiplication  of  amusements 
have  added  at  least  half  of  the  night  on  to  the 
end  of  the  normal  day  and  produced  the 
natural  result  of  later  rising  in  the  morning. 
Benjamin   Franklin  was  perhaps  the  first  to 


draw  attention  to  the  anomaly  of  burning  ex- 
pensive artificial  light  in  the  evening  whilst  an 
abundance  of  free  daylight  was  wasted  in  the 
morning  by  late  rising.  In  March  1784  (while 
United  States  Minister  to  France)  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Paris  Jonmai  a  long,  humorous 
letter  headed,  'An  Economical  Project,'  in 
which  he  related  that  he  was  in  "grand  com- 

Eny"  one  evening  where  a  new ly^ invented 
op  was  introduced.  'I  went  home,  and  to 
bed,  three  or  four  hours  after  midnight,  with 
my  head  full  of  the  subject.*  Suddenly 
awakening  at  six  in  the  morning,  he  was 
'astonished,*  not  only  to  find  that  the  sun 
was  shiniiw,  but  *that  he  gives  light  as  soon 
as  he  rises.*  But  for  the  accidental  wakening, 
he  says,  "J  should  have  slept  six  hours  longer 
by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  in  exchange  have 
lived  six  hours  the  following  nigjit  by  candle- 
light.   .    .    .» 

The  movement  started  by  Willettproduceda 
heated  controversy  in  the  British  ^npire  that 
spread  over  six  years.  Numerous  munidpali- 
ties  and  corporations  welcomed  the  proposal 
and  several  private  firms  adopted  it,  thou^ 
not  by  altering  the  clock,  but  oy  commencing 
daily  operations  an  hour  earlier.  The  fiercest 
opposition  to  the  scheme  came  iron)  prominent 
scientists  and  learned  sodeties.  Early  in  1908 
a  'Daylight  Saving  Bill'  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and,  after  passing  a  second 
reading,  was  referred  to  a  Select  Parliamentary 
Ojmmittee,  which  reported  favorably  on  it, 
stating  that  the  proposal  would  not  only  be 
benefidal  to  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  but  would  curtail  expenditure 
on  artificial  light.  The  bill,  however,  did  not 
reach  the  final  stages  in  the  House;  a  similar 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  following  year  and 
also  referred  to  a  select  committee,  which  re- 
ported against  it.  One  of  the  main  objections 
was  advanced  in  behalf  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments designed  to  record  continuously  day  and 
night,  and  the  system  of  daily  international 
telegraphic  reports  of  synchronous  observations 
upon  which  weather  reports  are  based.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  acts  of  Parliament  could  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  daylight ;  that  gas  or  elec- 
tric light  could  De  saved  by  making  more  use 
of  daylight  without  alteration  of  clocks,  and 
that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  change 
the  readings  of  the  thermometer  at  a  particular 
season.  The  late  Sir  John  Milne,  the  astrono- 
mer, wrote,  "The  only  people  that  have  a 
shifty  time  are  Mahommedans  and  savages,  and 
it  is  now  suggested  that  we  should  ,  .  . 
join  thdr  ranks.*  Other  prominent  men 
asserted  that  the  proposal  was  based  upon  self- 
deception,  'rising  at  five  and  making  yourself 
believe  it  is  six  o'clock,*  M.  Charles  Lalle- 
mand,  sdentist  and  administrator,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  government  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  scheme.  He  con- 
demned it  in  loto,  maintaining  that  the  position 
of  the  sun  in  the  sky  afforded  the  proper  de- 
termination of  time,  and  thai  an  arbitrary  dis- 
placement of  noon,  combined  with  differences 
of  longitude,  would  operate  very  unequally  in 
districts  east  and  west  of  Paris,  and  that  Brest 
would  be  as  much  as  one  and  a  half  hours'  away 
from  true  time.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  repeated  efforts  were  made  in  ■ 
Great  Britain  to  promote  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  widiout  success.    Willett  died  4  March 
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1915.  Though  he  did  not  live  to  see  bis 
cherished  plan  adopted  except  in  isolated  cases, 
he  knew  that  it  was  supported  by  over  700  city 
corporations  and  town  and  district  councils,  as 
well  as  by  hundreds  of  societies  and  associa- 
tions. The  year  1916,  however,  was  destined 
to  witness  a  remarkable  translation  of  theory 
into  practice  in  the  way  of  'daylight  saving.' 
In  April  its  adoption  was  contemplated  in 
Austria.  On  8  May  the  question  was  raised  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  advocated  as  a 
war  measure  ol  economy.  Sir  Henry  Norman 
estimated  that  altogether  $12,500,000  would  be 
saved  in  lighting.     A  bill  was  introduced  on 

10  May,  passed  through  both  houses,  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  17th,  and  came  into 
o|>eration  three  days  later.  Farmers  and  mu- 
nition workers  expressed  disapproval,  the 
former  deciding  to  adhere  to  the  real  as  against 
the  *sbam  time"  shown  by  the  public  clocks. 
Although  the  bill  referred  explicitly  to  the  year 
1916  it  gave  power  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  act  in  any  year,  so  long  as  the  war  coH' 
tinued.  Instead,  however,  of  adopting  the  com- 
phcated  Willett  plan,  it  was  decided  to  advance 
the  clocks  by  a  full  dour  on  21  May  and  return 
to  normal  time  on  1  October.  The  same  month 
(Ma.y  1916)  the  system  was  introduced  in  Den- 
marl^  Germany  and  Holland;  ItaW,  France  and 
Portugal  followed  in  June.  In  Germany,  per- 
manent adoption  of  the  scheme  was  proposed 
in  ^u!y;  New  Zealand  rejected  (after  [tassing) 
it  m  August;  Tasmania  adopted  it  in  Sep- 
tember; Victoria  in  November,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian Dominion  Parliament  passed  the  meas- 
ure to  take  effect  in  January  1917.  The  city 
corporation  of  London  proposed  permanent 
adoption,  and  in  October  it  was  actively  urged 
in  the  United  States.  Norway  decided  in  favor 
of  daylight  saving  in  May  1916,  but  rejected  it 
in  April  1917,  as  also  did  Denmark  and  Sweden 
in  the  same  month,  while  Spain  adopted  it  in 
May,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Australian 
Cabinet  decided  to  repeal  the  act.  Turkey, 
Switzerland  and  Russia  also  adopted  daylight 
saving;  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  were 
the  pioneers  of  the  scheme  in  the  New  World, 
The  French  bureau  in  February  1917  suggested 
an  international  daylight  saving  conference  to 
be  held  after  the  war.  On  17  April  1917  a  bill 
drafted  by  the  National  Daylight  Saving  Asso- 
ciation was  introduced  in  the  United  Slates 
Senate  by  Senator  Caldcr  of  New  York  It  wai 
pointed  out  that  New  York  ciw  could  save 
$1,500,000  annually  in  gas  alone.  The  American 
Federation  oC  Labor  welcomed  the  plan ;  the 
American  Astronomical  Society  was  divided  as 
to  its  value,  voting  13  in  favor,  22  agwnst,  6 
neutral.  The  measure  was  passed  27  June  1917 
without  a  roll  call,  to  take  effect  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  April  1918.  Actually,  it  came  into 
force  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Easter 
Sunday,  1918.  Consult  The  Independent,  19 
Feb.  and  5  May  1917;  Current  Opinion,  17  Feb. 
1917;  Nature  (London),  9  July  1908;  11  March 
1909;  22  April  1509;  6  April  1911;  27  April  1911; 

11  May  191!;  27  April  1916;  4  May  1916;  U 
May  1916;  New  York  Herald,  17  March  1918; 
New  York  Sun,  24  March  1918;  13  Jan.  1918: 
Smyth,  A.  H,  <The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  (Vol.  IX,  New  York  1906). 

Henri  F.  Kleih, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  AmerUana. 


DAYS  OP  ORACB.  The  time  of  del^ 
allowed  for  a  bill  to  become  actually  due  and 
payable,  except  in  the  case  of  bills  payable  on 
demand  or  at  sight.  In  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  the  period  is  three  days  after  the 
time  expressed  on  the  face  of  it,  and  these 
three  additional  day*  ore  called  days  of  grace. 
In  the  United  States  a  bill  or  note  becoming 
due  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday  ia  pajrable  on  the 
first  business  day  thereafter,  but  in  England 
if  the  third  day  of  grace  falls  oa  a  Sunday, 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday  or  a  natimial  fast 
or  thanksgiving  day,  the  bill  is  payaUe  the 
day  before. 
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quest  of  Canada  from  the  French;  and  he  sub- 
sequently commanded  a  company  of  militia,  with 
wfiich  he  marched  on  an  expedition  against  the 
northern  Indians.  He  took  part  in  the  im- 
portant battles  of  Springfield,  Monmouth, 
Brandywine,  Germantown  and  Yorktown.  Af- 
ter the  war  be  served  several  terms  in  the 
legislature  of  his  native  State. 

DAYTON,  John,  American  stale  gov- 
ernor: b.  about  1761;  d.  Charieston,  S.  (^  27 
Nov.  1822.  He  neld  several  government  offices, 
was  chosen  governor  of  Soutn  Carolina  in  180O 
and  again  in  1806,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
judfje  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
published  *A  View  of  South  Carolina,^  and 
'Memoirs  of  the  Revolution'  in  that  State. 

DAYTON,  William  Lewis,  American 
jurist  and  statesman  :  b.  Baskingridge,  N.  J,  17 
Feb.  1807-  d.  Paris,  1  Dec.  1864.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1625;  and 
was  admitted  to  Uie  bar  of  his  native  State  in 
1830.  In  1838  he  was  chosen  one  of  die  asso- 
ciate justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  which  position  he  resigned  in  November 
1841;  and  in  1842  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Tren- 
ton; and  in  1856  was  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
can national  convention  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Vice- Presidency  of  the  United  States,  with 
Fremont  as  the  candidate  for  Pre»dent  He 
was  attorncy^general  of  New  Jersey  1857-61, 
and  was  Minister  to  France  1861-^. 

DAYTON,  Ky.,  dty  in  Campbell  County, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  opposite  Cincinnati.  The  manu- 
factures include  watch  esses,  pianos,  whisky; 
and  among  public  buildings  are  good  schools 
and  the  Speers  Memorial  Hospital.  Dayton 
was  settled  and  incorporated  in  1849  aj  James- 
town. It  received  a  new  charter  in  1893.  Pop, 
6,979. 

DAYTON,  Ohio,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Montgomery  County,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Great  Miami,  Mad,  and  Stillwater  rivers  and 
Wolf  creek.  It  is  on  the  Erie,  the  Big  Four 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chica^  and 
Saint  Louis  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
roads, 67  miles  southwest  of  Columhus  and  60 
miles  nortih  of  Gncinnati.    There  are  12S  trains 


entering  the  city  daily-  The  union  station  was 
opaitd  to  the  public  in  July  1900,  and  cost  in- 
cluding tracks  $900,000.  The  dty  has  an  area 
of  17  square  miles. 

Hannfactnring  Interests. — While  Dayton's 
manufacturing  inaustriea  arc  widely  diversified 
and  include  me  manufacture  of  cash  re^ster^, 
railroad  cars,  water-wheels,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, sewing  machines,  foundry  work,  etc., 
these   are  conducted  on   so   large   a  scale  that 


of  1900,  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  : 
the  ciWwas  16,869;  the  total  wages  paid  was 
S7,959,792  and  the  value  of  the  productions  was 
£35,697,695,  Great  progress  was  made  since 
1900  and  careful  estimates  show  that  in  1918  the 
average  of  wage-earners  had  increased  to  38,500 
with  a  total  wages  paid  of  $20,000,000  and  the 
value  of  the  pTDdncls  $180,000,000. 

In  1918  there  were  130  factories  engaged  in 
making  supplies  and  ammunition  for  the  United 
States  government.  The  city's  industrial  pres- 
tige lies  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  airi^anes, 
automobile  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  sys- 
tems, cash  registers,  recording  devices,  electric 
lighting  systems  for  homes  and  farms,  dgars, 
toys  and  paper  boic  goods. 

Street  Railwaya.—  Seven  interurban  electric 
roads  radiate  from  Dayton  forming  an  im- 
portant network  in  the  traffic  of  the  Central 
States.  There  are  10  local  ear  lines  with  total 
mileage  of  85. 

Government. —  Dayton  is  the  largest  dty 
hi  the  United  States  operating  under  the 


city  charter  having  become  operative  1  Jan. 
1914.  Five  commissioners  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  the  commissioners  choose  a  city 
manager.  The  manager  and  commissioners  are 
subject  to  recall  and  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum is  incorporated  in  the  charter.  The 
municipal  government  is  divided  into  several 
divisions,  as  follows:  Service,  which  oversees 
all  matters  pertaining  to  streets  and  alleys: 
Street  repairs,  ci^  asphalt  plant,  garbage  and 
ash  removal,  the  operation  of  the  munidpal 
garbage  reduction  plant,  boulevards  and  road- 
ways, etc.  TTie  Safely  Department  supervises 
management  of  the  tire  and  police  department. 
"The  Finance  Department  is  concerned  with  the 
receiving  and  disbursing  of  public  moneys,  dty 
purchasing  agent  and  all  license  fees.  The  Law 
Department  protects  the  city's  legal  interests, 
drafts  ordinances,  etc.  The  Welfare  Department 
oversees  all  munidpal  recreational  facilities, 
parks  and  playgrounds,  public  health  and  sani- 
tation, public  nursing,  etc  Since  the  opera- 
tion of  the  commission-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  city  has  centralized  all  public  health 
nursing,  erected  a  leprosorium,  garbage  reduc- 
tion  plant,  which  sells  grease,  established 
numerous  medical  clinics  and  baby  feeding  sta- 
tions and  a  crime  prevention  bureau.  The  ciW 
has  acquired  the  largest  country  dub,  munici- 
pally owned,  in  the  world,  a  tract  of  294  acres 
donated  by  John  H.  Patterson.  A  policewomen's 
bureau  is  also  maintained.  In  safeguarding 
health  and  social  conditions,  [he  municipality 
works  in  intimate  relations  with  all  local  social 
service  agencies.  Free  legal  aid  is  administered 
the  poor.  Each  department  is  presided  over 
by  a  director  commanding  a  salary  of  $4,000  a 
year  and  each  department  is  subdivided  into 


divisions  and  bureaiu  for  spedfic  service.  The 
dty  manager  recdves  $7,500,  the  commissioners 
$1,200  eacji  and  the  mayor,  who  is  the  commis- 
sioner receiving  the  highest  vole  cast  in  the 
election,  $1,500,  The  munidpal  revenues  for 
1917  were  $l,3ia510.21  and  the  expenses  were 
$1,354,610,67,  making  an  excess  expenditure  of 
$44,100.46,  due  to  increased  cost  of  materials  on 
account  of  the  war.  The  tax  rate  for  1918  was 
$1,56  on  the  hundred  dollars.  ToUl  value  of 
munidpal  property  was  $13,675,000,  including 
lands,  buildings,  stock,  automobiles,  roechanicid 
equipment,  etc. 

Banks  and  BankinE.— Dayton  has  15  na- 
tional and  State  banks,  including  two  savings 
and  trust  companies  with  deposits  aggregating 
$36,000,000.  Bank  clearings  in  1917  were  $177,- 
134,087,65.  During  the  year  129  corporations 
were  diartered  under  Ohio  laws  adding  to  Day- 
ton capital  $15,881,750  net.  The  city  has  18 
building  and  loan  associations  with  total  de- 
posits of  $38,000,000.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  Dayton  life.  Through 
these  agendes  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
residents  of  Dayton  own  their  homes, 

Kdueation.— There  are  32  public  schools, 
with  total  enrolment  of  21,300,  including  adult 
night  dasses.  There  are  three  high  schools,  a 
normal  training  school  and  special  schools, 
largdy  in  the  nature  of  classes  for  defectives, 
crii>ples  and  sub-normal  children.  One  high 
school,  Parker,  is  for  freshmen  only.  Stivers 
Manual  Training  High  School  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  Manual 
training  centres  are  maintained  in  eight  schools: 
home  economic  centres  in  nine  sdioots 


:lioots   while 


ig  is  taught  in  aU  high  schools 

seventn   and   eighth   grades    in   all    , 

schools.     There  are  tnree  night  school  centres. 


L  all   elementary 


Catholic  churches  have  15  parochial  schools 
with  enrolment  in  excess  of  7,000,  There  is 
also  one  Lutheran  parochial  school.  Saint 
Mary's  College,  maintained  by  the  Brothers  of 
Mary,  has  an  enrolment  of  600  students  and  fine 
laboratory  equipment.  The  United  Brethren 
Church  has  a  theological  seminary  here,  Bone- 
brake,  and  the  Reformed  Church,  Ohio  synod, 
maintains  its  theological  school  in  this  dty, 
Central  Seminary. 

Dayton    has    130    churches,    a    ma^ificent 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
...  ...  .      .  j^^ 


nated  through  the  federali' 
philanthropy. 

There  is  considerable  dvic,  philanthropic  and 
social  welfare  activity  in  Dayton  and  40  organi- 
zations at  this  lime  are  engaged  exclusively  in 
war  work  Co-relating  war,  social  welfare,  com- 
mercial and  dvic  efforts,  is  the  Greater  Dayton 
Association,  made  up  of  2,000  Dayton  men  and 
women  and  engaged  in  a  multiplidty  of  com- 
munity services. 

Public  Library,— Dayton  had  the  first  li- 
brary incorporated  in  the  State,  one  having  been 
established  in  180S,  The  public  library  was 
Opened  in  1855  and  is  supported  by  public  taxa- 
tion, having  an  income  of  $18,000  per  annum. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  recorded  1  Jan. 
1918.  was  10(^000,  There  are  four  daily  news* 
papers,  besides  25  church  and  olher  publications. 
There  are  also  two  large  church  publication 
houses. 

Hotpltxlsw— The  city  hospitals  include  the- 
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Saint  Elizabeth  Hospital,  the  Miami  Valley 
Hotpital,  and  the  District  Tuberculosis  Hospi- 
Ul.  The  Dayton  State  Hospital  for  the  insane 
is  maintained  b^  the  State.  The  Hospital  of 
the  National  Military  Home  which  adjoins  the 
city  is  the  largest  military  hospital  in  the  world 
and  has  an  average  of  600  patients,  all  of  whom 
are  veteran  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  Civil  and 
Cuban  wars.  There  are  several  private  hos- 
pitals. 

HistD^. — The  town  was  laid  out  in  No- 
vember 1795  by  Gen.  Israel  Ludlow  and  was 
named  after  Gen.  Jonathan  Dayton.  The  first 
settlers  arrived  in  tbe  spring  of  1796.  Situated 
in  the  Miami  Valley,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
valleys  in  the  United  States,  produciiw  for 
many  years  great  crops  of  com,  wheat,  tobacco 
and  numerous  cattle,  sheep  and  borses  and  with 
abundant  water  power  to  develop  its  industries, 
Dayton  has  grown  to  be  the  third  largest  manu- 
facturing city  in  the  State,  From  Dayton  (c 
1900-06)  the  Wright  brothers  (q.v.)  developed 
aviatioa  With  its  industries  so  diversified,  its 
banks  and  building  associations  so  strong  and 
nnifomily  successful  and  with  its  peome  so 
well  educated,  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  communities  in  the  Union.  Pop. 
(1900)  85,333;  (1910)  116,577;  (1918,  estiniate<0 
151,000. 


Associate   Secretary 
Aisocialion, 

DAYTON,  Tenn.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Rhea  Coun^  on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  75  miles  south- 
west of  Knoxville.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  coal- 
mining and  agricultural  district;  and  iron,  ma- 
chinery, lumber,  bricks  and  flour  are  tbe  chief 
manufactures.    Pop.  1,991. 

DAYTON,  Wash.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Columbia  County,  on  the  Touchet  River,  and 
the  Washington  and  Columbia  River,  and  the 
Oregon  railroads.  It  is  about  28  miles,  in  di- 
rect line,  northeast  of  Walla  Walla  and  50 
miles  southwest  of  Colfax.  It  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  best  :^[i4cuttural  regions  of  the 
State,  and  its  trade  is  largely  in  agricultural 

froducts,  wheat,  barley,  fruit,  hogs  and  cattle. 
t  contains  stores,  banks,  large  flou  ring-mi  lis 
and  well-built  courthouse,  city  hall,  churches 
and  schools.    Pop.  2,500. 

DAZA,  da'za,  Hilarion,  Bolivian  general 
and  ex-President:  b.  Sucre  1840;  d.  ^  Feb. 
1894.  In  1857  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  fa- 
mous battalion  of  Colonel  Balsa,  and  was 
rapidly  promoted.  On  24  Nov.  1870,  bv  an  act 
of  treachery  he  deprived  President  Melgarejo 
of  office,  and  defeated  him  in  an  engagement 
15  Jan.  1871,  After  that  he  was  practically  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  country  for  sev- 
eral years.  By  the  coup  d'etat  of  4  May  1876, 
he  became  President  in  place  of  Frias.  The 
army  deposed  him  27  Dec.  1879.  He  went  to 
France,  but  after  a  few  years  returned  to 
Bolivia,  and  in  that  country  was  assassinated. 
D'AZEGLIO.  See  Azeguo,  Massiuo 
Tapahelu,  Marquis  d". 

DEACON  (from  the  Greek  diakonot,  a 
servant),  a  person  who  belongs  to  an  inferior 
order  of  minifters  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Seven   were   apparently   first   instituted   by  the 


In  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi,  a  sacred 
minister  whose  functions  are  to  assist  tfae.^ett 
in  the  liturgical  service  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments ;  also  in  emergencies 
to  baptize,  to  preach  and  to  administer  die 
Eucharist  These  three  functions  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  the  deacon  to  discharge  without  ex- 
press authority  from  the  bishop  save  in  case  of 
necessity.  But  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church 
it  was  ue  deacon  that  gave  the  communion,  in 
both  species,  to  the  fai£ful  in  the  puhlic  Utui^ 
gical  service  and  at  their  homes  in  case  of 
sicVness.  In  the  present  usage  of  the  Church 
the  diaconate  is,  save  in  exceptional  cases, 
simply  a  step  toward  the  priestly  state  and  office 
and  for  the  deacon  as  such  there  is  no  recoff- 
nized  place  in  the  economy  of  the  Church. 

In  the  English  Church,  also,  the  diacxmate 
is  merely  a  step  toward  the  priesthood,  and  die 
deacon's  duties  are  all  in  the  way  of  assbting 
the  priest  He  preaches  only  by  ^iscopal  per- 
mission, and  he  cannot  consecrate  the  elements 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  pronounce  the  absolu- 
tion. No  person  can  be  ordained  deacon  before 
he  is  23  years  old,  except  by  dispensation  from 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  office  of 
deacon  in  other  churches  varies  considerab^, 
and  some,  of  course,  have  no  functionaries  bear- 
ing this  name. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches^  the 
junior  order  of  priesthood,  die  novitiate 
being  first  ordained  a  deacon,  and  then  after  a 
time,  if  satisfactory  conditions  have  been  ful- 
filled—  such  as  prt^ress  in  grace  and  gifts, 
and  the  probation  of  character  —  elevated  to 
the  full  priesthood  or  elderships  the  latter  the 
highest  order  in  the  Church  —  the  bishops  oc- 
cupying not  a  superior  ecclesiastical  order,  btti 
holding  a  merely  supervisory  office. 

In  me  Presbyterian  churches,  the  orders  here 
are  teaching  elders,  or  ministers,  ruling  elders, 
generally  called  simply  eiders  (these  two  orden 
looking  over  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  con- 
gregation); and  deacons  (now  gradually  bang 
displaced  in  many  places  by  managers),  to  at- 
tend to  the  more  secular  matters. 

In  the  Congregational,  Baptist  and  other 
churches,  deacons  arc  spiritual  officers  rankiug 
immediately  after  the  minister,  and  looldng  a^ 
ter  both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  concerns 
of  the  congregations.  In  the  Eastern  churches 
the  office  of  deacon  as  it  existed  in  the  early 
Church  has  been  preserved  with  slight  modifi- 
cations. Consult  Hon,  <The  Christian  Ecclesia' 
(London  1897)  ;  Lindsay,  'The  Church  and  the 
Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries'  (ih.  1902); 
McGiffert,  <The  Apostolic  .^e>  (New  York 
1897)  ;  Seidl,  <Der  Diaconat  in  der  katholischen 
Kirche*   (Regensburg  1884). 

DEACONESSES,  in  die  lime  of  die 
apostles,  were  usua%  widows  who  assisted  in 
the  solemn  baptism  of  women  (by  immersion), 
instructed  female  catechumens  in  the  doctrines 
and  usages  of  the  Chuirih,  visited  those  of  their 
sex  who  were  sick  or  were  in  prison  for  tbe 
faith's  sake,  dispensed  the  alms  of  the  faidiful, 
and  kept  order  in  the  women's  part  of  the  as- 
sembly room  during  the  liturmcal  service.  That 
the  aeaconesses  were  in  the  earliest  times 
widows,  and  not  maids  or  married  women,  ap- 
pears from  the  curious  fact  that  Saint  Ignatius. 
(Usciple  of  Saint  John  the  evangelbt,  speaks  of 
•virgins  who  are  called  widows* ;  as  clear  a 
proof  of  tbe  original  custom  of  cbooung  widows 
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only  to  be  deaconesses,  as  would  be  the  fonnal 
dedaratioa  that  sucli  custom  existed.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  required  that  the  deaconesses 
should  be  not  less  than  60  yeais  old;  by  the 
cotuicils  of  Chalcedon  and  in  Trullo  the  ^e  oE 
45  years  was  made  the  minimum ;  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chakedon  deaconesses  were  forbidden  to 
mariy;  and  no  widow  who  had  married  a  seC' 
ond  time  was  ever  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
deaconess.  The  institution  of  deaconesses  was 
extinct  in  the  Western  Church  in  the  10th  cen- 
tuiy  and  in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  t2th;  but 
it  survives  in  churches  of  the  Syrian  rites. 

The  work  done  by  the  deaconesses  in  the 
early  centuries  is  performed  now,  in  the  Rtxnaii 
Catholic,  and  in  many  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, churches  by  the  nuns.  (See  Sisieis).  In 
the  19th  century  the  order  of  deaconesses  was 
revived  in  several  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
Theodore  Fleidner  (1836),  of  the  United  Evan- 

SeUcal  Church  of  Prussia,  founded  a  home  for 
eaconesses,  in  Kaiserswdrtb,  Prussia.  Ger- 
many has  several  homes,  and  in  1855  the  order 
was  established  in  Baltunore,  Md.  The  Gcd- 
eral  Convention  of  1889  adopted  a  canon  r^u- 
laline  the  order  and  provioing  that  members 
should  have  adequate  prgiaration  both  tech- 
nical and  religious,  cxtendmg  over  a  two'vear 
period.  Training  schools  are  maintained  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  Methodist 
E^scopal  Conference  in  1888  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  deaconesses,  and 
this  church  now  has  many  homes  in  the  United 
States.  The  Lutheran  Church  also  maintains 
several  homes,  the  first  being  established  in  New 
Yoric  in  1852.  In  1891  the  Presbyterians  insti- 
tuted the  order.  Consult  Colder,  'Histon[  of 
the  Deaconess  Movement'  (Gncinnati  1903) ; 
Nutting  and  Dock,  'History  of  Nursing*  (New 
York  1907);  Potter,  'Sisterhoods  and  Deacon- 
esses' (London  1898)  •  'Year  Book'  of  the 
New  York  Training  School  for  Deaconesses 
(New  York  1892-1915). 

DEAD,  in  nautical  language,  a  word  fre- 
quently employed  as  part  of  a  designation  or 
phrase  having,  in  general^  a  meaning  somewhat 
opposite  to  that  of  active,  effective  or  real. 
The  chief  of  such  phrases  are  the  following: 
Deadeyes:  circular,  flattened  wooden  blocks, 
without  sheaves,  and  having  eyes  for  lanyards, 
which  form  a  purchase  or  tackle  where^  die 
shrouds  or  other  parts  of  fixed  rigging  are  ex- 
tended or  set-up  taut ;  dead-flat :  the  name  for 
one  of  the  m idsnip- timbers ;  dead-tiphts:  strong 
wooden  shutters  used  to  close  cabin  windows, 
on  the  approach  of  3  storm,  to  protect  the  glass; 
dead-ropes :  such  as  do  not  run  in  blocin ;  dead- 
wood:  the  term  applied  to  the  solid  blocks  of 
timber  erected  upon  the  keel  throughout  the 
^larp  portions  of  a  ship's  hull  at  stem  and  stem, 
the  chief  object  being  to  ^ive  solidity  ana 
strength  to  the  ends  of  the  ship. 

DEAD,  Book  of  the.  See  Book  of  thb 
Dead. 

DEAD,  Diapoul  of  tb«.  In  every  age  and 
in  all  countries,  the  livine  have  shown  their 
respect  for  the  dead  by  vanous  modes  of  burial 
ceremony,  and  the  religion  and  laws  of  all 
countries  reflect  in  large  measure  this  feeling  of 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  those  who  nave 
gone  before.  The  methods  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  are  mat^,  and  historic  romance  has  pre- 
served for  us  many  interesting  and  pretty  cus- 


toms. In  the  main,  however,  three  methods  are 
largely  employed  by  modem  peoples  —  burial, 
embalming  or  its  modifications  or  cremation 
with  its  modifications.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  method  has  the  greatest  andauity,  but 
probably  simple  burial  antedated  the  otner,  since 
cremation  and  embalming  usually  imply  a  com- 
plex religious  development  The  Hebrews,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  the  main  buried 
their  dead,  their  burying-grounds  having  been 
located  outside  of  town  walls;  but  cremation 
also  was  largely  practised  by  the  Greeks,  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  Hebrews  at  one 
time  likewise  burned  their  dead.  As  is  well 
known,  embalming  was  widely  customary  among 
most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  although  the 
^yptians  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  fore- 
most of  those  employing  it. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  cremation  is  based 
principally  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  des[ate  the 
general  sentiment  against  it,  cremation  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  There  are  crematories  in  manv 
of  the  leading  cities  of  America,  and  while  miicn 
of  the  feeling  against  cremation  has  undoubt- 
edly passed  away,  there  is  still  great  general 
dislike  to  burning  of  the  dead. 

Apart  from  methods  of  antitiui^,  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  the  dead  with  least  danger 
to  the  living  is^  from  the  medical  point  of  view, 
one  of  great  interest  Its  discussion  is  by  no 
means  of  recent  oripn,  however,  for  the  early 
Italians,  French  and  English  contributed  learned 
treatises  on  the  subject  It  would  seem  that 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  most  of  the 
modem  writers  and  those  of  the  Middle  .^es 
strongly  favor  cremation  as  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  most  efficient  modes  of  disposal  of  the  dead, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  how  the  ancient 
Etruscans  and  others  had  their  burial  urns  in 
which  to  keep  the  ashes  of  their  forbears. 

The  method  of  burial  beneath  the  ground  is 
condemned  by  practically  all  sanitarians,  but  it 
will  probably  be  many  generations  before  the 
custom  is  abandoned,  if  mdeed  it  is  ever  to  be 

g'ven  up.  As  to  actual  dangers  that  may  arise 
om  dead  bodies  buried  beneath  the  ^ound,  it 
cannot  be  claimed  that  these  are  imminent 
Disease  is  mainly  transmitted  from  the  living 
person,  and  now  that  we  have  more  definite 
knowledge  of  factors  involved  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  disease,  the  bogy  of  daneer  arising  from 
burial  has  little  terror  for  ns.  It  can  hardly  be 
claimed  with  much  show  of  Justification  that 
such  a  water-bom  disease  as  ^hoid  can  orig- 
inate from  the  water  that  may  ptrcolate  through 
the  ground  in  cemeteries  and  ultimately  reach  a 
potable  supply.  This  danger  is  theoretical 
rather  than  practical,  and  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  devising  methods  to  prevent  such  con- 
tamination would  be  much  more  rationally  em- 
ployed in  taldi^  care  of  the  excreta  of  the  liv- 
ing. The  contamination  of  the  earth,  the  air 
and  the  water  is,  therefore,  really  of  secondary 
importance ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  except- 
ing BOTne  exclusive  cemeteries,  the  present 
methods  of  burial  are  disgusting;  and  in  times 
of  war  or  pestilence  not  only  is  burial  disagree- 
able, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  contuiion  may 
arise  from  it,  and  hence  special  portable  crem- 
atories have  an  undeniable  place.  See 
CkEMATion  OF  THE  Dead. 
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ington,  D.  C  to  which  all  undelivered  or  tech' 
nically  'dead"  mail  is  sent,  and  from  which, 
after  examioatioii,  such  mail,  whenever  possi- 
ble^ is  returned  to  the  sender.  See  Post  and 
Postage. 

DEAD  LINE.  A  phrase  which  probably 
originated  during  the  Civil  War.  In  some  of 
the  prison  camps  a  line  was  drawn  through  or 
around  the  camp.  If  a  prisoner  attempted  to 
cross  the  line  he  was  shot  at  once.  To  the  men 
it  became  the  dead-line.  In  a  figurative  sense 
it  ai^lies  to  the  age-limit  of  efficiency. 

DEAD-HEN'S-FINGBRS,  an  English 
fishermen's  name  for  the  Alcyonium,  a  cenus  of 
polyps,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Alcyonida, 
characterized  by  the  polyps  of  the  colony  having 
eight  hollow  arms  and  eight  mesenteries  and  a 
^leton  composed  of  separate  calcareous  spic- 
ules. It  contains  many  well-known  species,  such 
as  A.  digitahtm,  or  sea-finger  ( dead-men' s-fin- 
gers,  known  also  to  fishermen  as  dead-men's- 
toes,  and  cow's-paps),  and  A.  glomeratum.  A 
common  species  on  the  United  States  Atlantic 
coast  is  A.  cameum.  The  name  is  alsoappUed 
to  certain  species  of  branching  sponges. 

DEAD-NETTLE,  a  common  name  applied 
to  the  genua  Lamium  of  the  natural  order 
Labiata,  mint  family.  It  is  an  annual  or  peren- 
nial herb,  of  which  there  are  about  "10  species, 
all  natives  of  the  Old  World.  It  has  been 
naturalized  in  America,  and  several  species  are 
found  in  waste  places  and  cultivate  ground 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Florida  and  west  to 
Ontario,  Minnesota  and  Arkansas.  The  best- 
known  species  are  L.  purpureum  and  L.  album, 
which  are  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
as  pot-herbs.  A  species  of  the  genus  GaleopHs 
(G.  tetrakit)  b  called  dead-netue,  as  is  one  of 
uie  species  of  Stachys  (5.  palustris).  It  was 
an  old  belief  that  the  hairs  of  the  dead-nettle, 
when  dry,  caused  irritation  to  the  exposed  parts 
of  persons  coming  in  contact  with  the  plant, 
and  that  this,  extending  through  the  system, 
sometimes  caused  death;  hence  the  name. 

DEAD  RECKONING,  computation  of  a 
ship's  position  without  recourse  to  astronomical 
observations.  This  reckoning  is  computed  from 
the  following  data  — the  longitude  and  latitude 
sailed  from  or  last  determined;  the  course  or 
direction  sailed  (determined  from  the  com- 
pass) ;  the  rate  of  sailing;  and  the  time  elapsed. 
These  data  are  liaUe  to  many  inaccuracies,  due 
to  currents,  change  in  declination  of  the  com- 
pass. The  results  arrived  at  by  this  method  of 
reckoning  are  corrected  as  soon  after  as  is  pos- 
sible by  sun  or  stellar  observation.  See  Navi- 
gation. 

DEAD  SEA,  the  usual  name  given  to  a 
most  remaricable  lake  in  the  southeast  border 
of  Palestine,  called  in  the  Old  Testament  «The 
Salt  Sea,»  «Sea  of  the  Plain"  or  "East  Sea" ; 
by  Josephus,  "Lacws  Asphaltites* ;  and  by  die 
Arabs  now,  BaAr-Lilf,  "Sea  of  Lot.»  It  Kes 
along  the  line  of  a  grea/t  (anlt  fi^m  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Hermon. 
It  is  47  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  5  to 
10  miles  and  occupies  an  area  of  340  square 
miles.  Its  surface,  which  is  tower  than  that  of 
any  water  known,  is  1,Z*)2  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  evidence  that 
its  level  was  nearly  1,200  fert  higher  than  now. 
The  depA  of  the  greater  part  of  the  northern 


section  is  abmit  1,300  feet;  hut  at  the  south  end 
the  water  is  only  from  3  to  12  feet  deep.  The 
shape  is  that  of  an  elongated  oval,  interrupted 
by  a  promontory  which  projects  into  it  from  the 
souttKast  The  Dead  Sea  is  fed  by  the  Jordan 
from  the  north  and  by  many  other  streams,  but 
has  no  apparent  outlet  It  is  estimated  that 
6,000,000  tons  of  water  flow  into  it  daily,  al- 
most all  of  it  being  carried  off  by  evaporation. 
Along  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the 
Dead  Sea  there  are  lines  of  bold,  and  in  some 
cases  perpendicular,  cliffs  riling  in  general  to 
an  elevation  of  1,900  feet  on  the  west  and  2,500 
feet  on  the  east  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  these 
cliffs  are  all  composed  of  limestone  on  the  west, 
and  on  the  east  of  sandstone  of  gorgeous  hues, 
and  are  destitute  of  vegetation  except  in  the 
ravines  traversed  by  fresh  water  streamlets. 
The  northern  shores  of  the  lake  form  an  exten- 
sive and  desolate  muddy  flat,  marked  by  the 
blackened  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  strewn 
about  and  encrusted  with  salt  The  southern 
shore  is  low,  level  and  marshy,  desolate  and 
dreary.  On  this  shore  is  the  remarkable  ridge 
of  Fock-salt;  7  miles  long  and  300  feet  hif^i. 
called  Kbasfam  Usdom  (Ridge  of  Sodom). 
Lava-beds,  pumice-stone,  warm  springs,  suli^ur 
and  volcanic  slag  suggest  the  presence  here  of 
volcanic  agencies  at  some  period;  but  some 
modern  geologists  declare  that  no  active  vol- 
canoes have  ever  existed  in  diis  vicinity;  and 
that  the  subsidence  of  the  Jordan  Valley  oc- 
curred in  the  Tertiary  Period.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  claimed  1^  modern  travelers  that 
the  neighbortiood  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  frequently 
visited  by  earAquakes,  and  the  lake  s  '" 


isphalt.  The  long-entertained  belief  that  the 
ejuialations  from  this  lake  were  fatal  is  not 
founded  upon  fact.  The  absence  o£  bird  life  is 
most  impressive.  The  salinity  of  the  waters  is 
adverse  to  life,  though  some  lower  organiiations 
are  found  in  them.  The  region  of^tfae  Dead 
Sea  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of  minerals ;  copper 
mines  were  worked  in  the  Byzantine  period  near 
the  southern  end;  bitumen  and  sulphur  are 
abundant,  and  its  basin  is  rich  in  marble, 
porphyry,  and  other  fine  stones. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  magne- 
sian  and  soda  salts.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  1172  to  1227  (pure  water  being  1000). 
The  proportion  of  SAline  matter  is  so  ereat 
that,  while  to  every  ton  of  water  in  the  Atlantic 
there  are  31  pounds  of  salt,  in  the  Dead  Sea 
are  187  pounds.  Its  water  contains  23  per  cent 
solid  matter,  and  is,  bulk  foi*  bulk,  heavier  than 
the  human  body,  in  all  lakes  or  collections  of 
water  without  any  outflow,  the  water  acquires 
an  infusion  of  salt,  its  feeders  constantly  bring- 
ing in  this  material,  while  none  can  go  off  by 
evaporation,  even  when  the  shores  do  not  as 
here  abound  in  salt  and  nitre.  The  evaporation 
is  great  ss  the  heat  is  intense,  and  die  sea 
but  slightly  increases  its  area.  Rain  hardly 
ever  f^ls;  the  wafer  is  nearly  as  bloe  and 
clear  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean:  and  though 
its  taste  is  horribly  salt  and  fetid,  a  bath  in  it 
is  refreshing.  Owing  to  the  great  specific 
gravity  of  die  water,  it  is  almost  impoisiUe  for 
the  batfaer  to  sink  tn  it,  strive  as  be  may. 
Several  of  d)ose  who  have  navigated  and  ex- 
plored the  sea  have  fallen  victims  to  a  fatal 
fever.    For  die  story  of  the    'Gties   of  the 
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fiis     "epoch-making*     satire,     'Pokhozhayinr 


Plain,'  see  Gen.  xix;  but  according  to  Captain 
Conder,  •it  b  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  were  formed  by  a  great 
fault  or  crack  in  the  earth's  surface  lonj;  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man,  and  that  the  district 
presents  in  otir  own  days  much  the  same  aspect 
as  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  It  is  vain,  there- 
tore,  to  suppose  that  the  'Cities  of  the  Plain* 
were  bcneatfi  the  present  sea,  though  this  view 
was  held  as  early  as  the  time  of  Josephus.* 

The  Dead  Sea  was  first  navigated  by  Costi- 
gan,  an  Irish  traveler,  in  1835,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Uolyneau,  a  British  officer,  in  1847, 
neither  of  whom  survived  their  experiences. 
Lynch,  an  American  traveler,  was  the  first 
(1848)  to  explore  its  coasts  and  to  take  sound- 
ings of  its  depths.  Consult  Abel,  'Une  Croisiere 
auiouT  de  la  Mer  Morte>  (1911);  Blancfceti- 
fhom,  'Naturwissenschaftliche  Stndien  am 
Toten  Meer  und  im  lordantaJ*  (Berlin  1912) ; 
Schmidt,  in  'The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  th« 
IHrector  of  the  American  School  for  Study 
and  Research'  (1905)  ;  Tristram,  'The  Land  of 
Moab'   (1874). 

DEAD  SOULS._  Go^ol  was  indebted  to  the 

Qiichikcva  ill  Myertvuiya  Dushi.'  (OhLchikot's 
AdventuTBK  or  Dead  Sonls' — perhaps  better 
translated  'Dead  Serfs*)  and  to  'Don  Quixote* 
for  its  i^an.  Under  the  old  regime  in  Russia 
the  serfs,  "fastened  to  the  soil'  by  the  economic 
r^ulations  of  the  usurper  Tiar,  Boris  Godun6f, 
who  was  compelled  to  stop  by  drastic  measures 
the  emigration  of  farmhands,  were  re^carded 
as  personal  property  and  die  pomy^schild,  or 
landed-proprietors,  were  allowed  to  mort^rage 
them  to  tlie  State  bank.  The  censiu  was  taken 
only  once  in  ten  years,  and  it  naturally  happened 
that  in  those  intervals  many  of  them  died.  It 
was  argued  that  the  birtib-rate  would  offset  the 
'  death-rate,  so  that  taxation  on  the  basis  of  the 

trevious  enumeration  would  be  fairly  equitable, 
n  (kigol's  tale,  which  he  called  a  Poem,  a  wi^ 
rascal,  the  Collegiate  Councillor,  Pivel  Ivano- 
vitch  Chichikof,  conceives  die  scheme  of  going 
about  from  place  to  place  and  getting  by  hook 
or  1^  crook,  by  purchase  or  by  gift,  the  title  to 
such    serfs    as    had    died   since    the    previous 


chase  a  genuine  estate  with  living  souls.  His 
journeys  bring  him  into  contact  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women.  Gogol 
describes  them  without  mercy,  showing  the 
deleterious  influence  of  slave>holding  on  owuer 
and  serf  alike.  As  in  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  to 
-which  <Dead  Souls*  has  been  compared,  there 
is  no  attempt  to  preach;  the  implication  is  per- 
mitted to  carry  its  own  weight.  The  unancipa- 
tion  of  the  mudiks  had  been  advocated  by  the 
most  enlightened  Russians  for  manv  years, 
especially  during  the  reign  of  (he  Emperor 
Alexander  I  (1801-25);  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I  (1825-55),  who  was  occupied  with 
other  affairiL  the  reform  slumbered  or  at  least 
-was  put  aside,  and  not  until  Alexander  II  had 
come  to  the  ttirone  was  the  liberation  actually 
etTected  It  had  been  made  necessary  by  the 
demand  of  popular  sentiment  stimidated  by 
'Dead  Souls*  and  by  Turgfinief's  'Recollections 
of  a  Sportsman.'  'Deatf  Souls'  was  to  have 
con^sted  of  three  parts.    The   first   part  ap- 


peared in  1842  and  created  a  sensation.  A 
second  edition  followed  in  1844.  It  naturally 
aroused  bitter  enmity  among  the  proprietor- 
class  who  felt  that  they  bad  been  traduced.  The 
author,  who  was  a  side  man,  tried  to  make  ex- 
planations ;  he  begged  his  readers  to  wait  for 
the  conclusion  before  they  formed   their  final 

i'udgmenis ;  but  he  grew  more  and  more 
lypochondiiacal ;  and  in  a  fit  of  melancholy  be 
burned  the  manuscript  of  the  second  part 
-which  was  only  partially  finished;  after  hiis 
deadi  in  1852,  an  earlier  draft  was  discovered 
and  incorporated  with  the  first  Later  a  Dr. 
Zahardienlco  of  ICief  took  it  upon  himsdf  to 
continue  and  finish  Gogol's  masterpiece,  but  it 
was  a  dead  failure.  The  chief  interest  of 
'Dead  Souls*  is  historical:  it  depicts  a  con(U- 
tion  forever  passed  away,  but  its  gallery  of  por- 
traits and  of  landscapes  diows  vividly  what 
Russia  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tuiy.  Chichikof  shrewd,  plausible,  tactful,  am- 
bitious; his  lackey,  Petmshka,  taciturn,  stupid, 
ugly ;  his  coachman  Selifan,  talkative,  witfi  his 
head  in  the  clouds  and  always  getting  lost;  bis 
troika  of  horses  (a  tbree~fold  Rosinante),  each 
with  its  own  individuality;  his  •brichka*  with 
leather  flaps  and  staring  bull's-eyes ;  all  are  as 
familiar  to  the  Russian  reader  as  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza.  In  Russian  literature  the 
names  and  varied  characters  of  Chichikof'a 
dupes  frequently  wpear  without  explanattoii ; 
they  at«  household  words;  and  manv  of  the 
sayings  so  wittily  and  often  sardonically  intro- 
duced by  (jogol  have  become  proverbs.  The 
woric  is  only  a  torso,  but  in  its  details  it  became 
the  model  for  many  successive  Russian  writers 
who  affected  his  style  of  realism,  *Myertvuiya 
Dushi"  fills  the  third  volume  of  the  collected 
works  of  Gogol  published  in  a  beautiful  edition 
by  T.  I.  Hagen,  Moscow  1884.  It  was  trans- 
lated by  Isabel  F,  Hapgood  and  published.  New 
York  1886,  London  ISffl,  It  is  analyicd  by  the 
Vicomte  de  Vo^e  in  'Le  Roman  russe'  ('The 
Russian  Novelists,'  Boston  1887),  and  in 
Ernest  Dupir^s  'Great  Masters  of  Russian 
Literature.'  A  more  detailed  life  of  Gogol, 
with  analyses  of  his  works  and  a  Wbliography, 
may  be  foiuid  in  Louis  Paul  Marie  Lager's 
<Nicolas  Gogol'  (Paris  1914).  'Dead  SouIs> 
was  translated  into  French  under  the  title,  'Les 
Ames  mortes,*  by  Ernest  Chari&re  (Paris 
1885);  the  first  part  was  translated  ittto  Ger- 
as     'Die    todten     Seel  en    ein    satirisch- 


Nathaw  Haskell  Dole. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE.  See  Bella- 
donna. 

DBADWOOD,  S.  D.,  dty,  county-seat  of 
Lawrence  Coun^;  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, and  the  (Thic^io,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  railroads.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
trade  centres  for  the  mining  camps  of  the 
Black  Hills.  A  considerable  amount  of  the 
gold,  silver,  lead  and  other  valuable  minerals 
found  in  the  Black  Hills  is  brought  to  Dead- 
wood  for  smelting;  refining  or  resfipment  Be- 
sides the  large  smelter  and  the  cyanide  reduc- 
tion works,  there  are  manufactories  for  mining 
implements  and  machinery,  brick  and  planing- 
mills.  The  Masonic  Temple  is  a  large  buildine. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in 
187&    Pop.  3,653. 
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DEAF,  Th«  ("Deaf  and  Dunib,'  •Deaf- 
Mutes").  Tbe  term  'the  deaf  is  used  in  this 
article  to  designate  the  class  of  persons  who 
are  uiuUe  on  account  of  deafness  to  be  tausht 
in  ordinary  schools  and  consequently  must  re- 
ceive their  education  in  special  schools  or 
through  special  te3(±ers  at  home. 

Such  persons  are  sometimes  called  'deaf  and 
dumb,*  "deaf-mutes,*  or  simply  "mutes."  The 
first  schools  established  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  were  named  'asylums  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb* ;  then,  as  the  character  of  their  woric 
became  better  understood,  they  were  called  "in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes* ; 
one  or  the  other  of  these  terms  still  persists  in 
the  corporate  titles  of  a  few  o£  the  older 
schools.  But  all  that  luve  been  established 
within  recent  years  have  been  entitled  "schools 
for  the  deaf"  and  nearly  all  the  older  ones  have 
changed  their  names  to  this  title.  There  are 
excellent  reasons  for  preferring  the  term  *the 
deaf"  to  'deaf  and  dumb,"  "deaf-mutes"  or 
•mutes."  "Deaf  and  dumb*  is  objectionaWe  for 
■three  reasons:  (1)  It  tends  to  perpetuate  the 
popular  error  that  deafness  and  dumbness  are 
two  distinct  physicaJ  defects,  whereas  there  is 
only  one,  namely  deafness.  There  is  usually  no 
imperfection  in  the  vocal  organs  of  the  aeaf, 
except  such  imperfection  of  development  as  may 
be  the  result  of  the  lack  of  exercise;  dumbness, 
where  it  exists,  is  simply  the  consequence  of 
the  deafness.  (2)  The  word  "dumb"  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  carries  with  it  an 
miplication  of  stupidity  and  brutishness.  The 
deaf  child,  even  before  it  receives  any  educa- 
tion, is  not  "dimib*  in  this  sense.  (3)  'Dumb,' 
even  when  it  is  properly  used  to  indicate  per- 
sons unable  to  speak:  on  account  of  their  deaf- 
ness, is  inaccurate  if  applied  to  the  whole  class 
of  the  deaf,  for  many  of  them,  having  lost  their 
heating  by  accident  or  disease  after  they  had 
learned  articulate  language  through  the  ear  in 
the  usual  way,  still  retain  their  speech  not- 
withstanding their  deafness ;  and  others, 
ori^naliy  dumb  from  having  been  bom  deaf  or 
having  lost  their  hearing  in  infancy  or  early 
childhood,  have  acquired  the  art  of  speech 
through  instruction  and  are  no  longer  to  be 
classed  as  dumb.  The  confusion  of  mind 
caused  by  the  use  of  the  term  "deaf  and  dumb* 
in  taking  the  thirteenth  census  of  the  United 
States  in  1910  led  to  so  many  errors  on  the 
part  of  the  enumerators  that,  as  is  stated  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  census  bureau  published  in  1915, 
*it  was  finally  considered  inadvisable  to  make 
any  tabulation  covering  the  total  population  re- 
turned as  deaf  and  dumb."  The  term  "deaf- 
mutes*  is  preferable  to  "deaf  and  dumb,*  hut 
when  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  the  deaf  it 
is  equally  inaccurate,  and  for  the  same  reason; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  deaf  are  not  mute. 
•Deaf-mutes,*  however,  is  a  correct  designa- 
tion for  persons  deaf  from  birth  or  early  child- 
hood who  have  not  acquired  the  power  of  speech 
through  instruction.  Happily,  owinc  to  the 
progress  made  in  oral  teaching  within  recent 
years,  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  this 
class  is  now  much  less  than  formerly.  The 
abbreviated  form  'mutes*  widioul  the  qualify- 
ing prefix  "deaf*  is  objectionable  for  the  same 
reason  as  "deaf-mutes,*  and  is  open  to  the 
further  objection  that  it  suggests  to  readers  of 
English  literature  the  assistants  of  an  under- 
taker at  a  funeral.    The  only  proper  designa- 


the  term  that  is  always  used  by  their  teachers 
and  themselves  in  America  and  Great  Britain, 
is  incorporated  in  the  titles  of  most  of  ihdr 
schools,  has  been  adopted  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  special  report  of  the  twelfth  census,  and  b 
coming  more  and  more  into  general  use. 
There  are  several  dislincl  classes  of  the  deaf. 
These  ar^  first,  the  two  great  classes  of  the 
congenitally  deaf  (those  deaf  from  birth)  and 
the  adventitiously  deaf  (those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  at  some  time  after  birth).  Accord- 
ing to  the  thirteenth  census  of  the  Uiuted  Stales 
the  congenitally  deaf  constitute  39.3  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  aJ)d  this  percenta^  agrees 
pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  deaf.  But  it  is  often  impossiUe 
to  be  sure  whether  a  child  is  congenitally  or 
adventitiously  deaf.  Deafness  is  not  usually 
discovered  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  when 
children  ordinarily  begin  to  speak.  He  m^ 
have  been  bom  deaf  or  he  may  have  lost  his 
hearing  later  from  some  unobserved  cause.  An 
important  distinction  with  respect  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  is  made  by  the  division  of  the 
adventitiously  deaf  into  the  two  sub-classes  of 
■quasi-congenitally"  deaf  and  *senii-mutes.» 
Tlie  quasi -congenitally  deaf  are  those  who  lose 
hearing  at  some  time  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  life  —  sometimes  even  later  — 
and,  in  consequence  of  die  loss  of  hearing,  also 
apparently  lose  the  limited  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage and  speech  they  have  acquired  through 
me  ear  before  deafness  occurred.  LJke  the 
congenitally  deaf,  diese  children  are,  and  with- 
out instruction  remain,  true  deaf-mutes.  To 
them  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  Ifaar 
fellow  men  is  entirely  unknowii,  and,  even 
with  the  best  education  that  special  schools  can 
^ve,  they  rarely  attain  to  such  a  mastery  of 
Its  idioms  that  they  can  use  it  with  the  accuracr 
and  freedom  that  a  hearing  person  docs.  There 
is,  however,  a  subtle  difference  in  the  mental 
condition  of  congenitally  deaf  and  quasi-con- 
gcnitally  deaf  children.  Up  to  the  time  they 
enter  school,  indeed,  this  difference  is  not  ap- 
parent; the  qiiasi-congenitally  deaf  child  speaks 
and  understands  speech  no  more  than  tbe  deaf- 
bom  child  and  he  possesses  no  conscious 
memory  whatever  of  the  words  he  once  heard 
or  even  used.  But  it  must  be  that  there  still 
remains  in  his  mind  a  dim,  subconscious 
memory  of  those  words  and  of  language;  for 
it  is  observed  by  his  teachers  that  he  acquires 
words,  language,  and  speech  more  readily  and 
quickly  than  the  child  who  was  bom  deaf  or 
who  lost  hearing  within  a  few  months  after 
Wrdt.  Persons  who  lose  their  hearing  in  later 
childhood,  after  fliey  have  learned  to  under- 
stand a  great  deal  of  language  and  to  speak 
readily  and  fluently  themselves,  are  known  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  as  "semi -mutes* ;  an 
awkward  and  objectionable  term,  since  it  docs 
not  accurately  describe  their  condition  and  is 
not  generally  imderstood,  but  one  for  which  no 
satisfactory  substitute  has  been  proposed.  Even 
these  may  cease  to  speak  if  they  are  not  encour- 
aged by  their  family  and  friends  to  persist  in 
the  use  of  the  voice ;  but  their  memotv  of  words 
remains,  es^dally  if  they  have  learned  to 
write,  and,  if  they  rectdve  pn>per  encourage- 
ment, it  is  easy  for  them  to  retain  the  power  of 
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speech.  When  ther  are  too  deaf  to  bear  dieir 
own  utterance  their  voices  are  always  peculiar 
and  often  disagreeable;  but  great  improvement 
in  this  respect  may  be  effected  hj  the  careful 
training  of  sldlful  teachers  at  articulation. 
Their  mental  condition  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  congenitally  and  quasi-congeni' 
tally  deaf ;  not  (hat  their  native  capacity  and 
learning  ability  is  superior,  but  that  their  Imowl- 
edge  of  language  obtained  before  hearing  was 
lost  gives  them  an  incontestible  advantage  over 
the  deaf-bom  and  the  deaf  from  early  child- 
hood. The  pupils  who  arouse  admiration .  at 
public  exhibitions  by  their  fluent  speech  and 
good  command  of  written  language,  and  the 
deaf  who  distinguish  themselves  in  later  life  as 
writers  and  poets,  generally  belong  to  the  class 
of  semi-mutes.  Persons  who  become  deaf  in 
adult  Ufe  retain  their  speech  hut,  unless  they 
receive  special  instruction  in  speech- reading, 
generally  cannot  understand  much  of  the  speech 
of  others  and  so  are  more  or  less  cut  off  from 
society  and  sometimes  from  their  former  busi- 
ness or  profession.  They  usually  fee!  their 
deprivation  more  keenly  than  those  deaf  from 
birth  or  childhood,  but  ly/  persistent  study  of 
the  art  of  s[>eech-reading  under  competent 
teachers,  for  which  opportunity  is  now  offered 
in  many  places,  they  may  often  be  to  a  large 
extent  restored  to  me  society  of  their  families 
and  friends  and  enabled  Iq  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness or  profession  more  successfully  than  at 
first  seemed  possible. 

Another  important  classification  of  the  deaf 
from  an  educational  point  of  view  is  based 
upon  the  degree  of  deafness.  There  are  all 
degrees  of  deafness,  extending  from  a  slight 
impairment  of  the  hearing  to  a  total  inability 
to  perceive  through  the  ear  the  loudest  sounds. 
Those  who  are  only  slightly  deaf,  who  can  hear 
well  enough  to  be  taught  in  ordinary  schools, 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article; 
but  among  those  who  are  so  deaf  that  they 
must  be  taught  by  special  methods  there  are 
^eat  differences  in  the  degree  of  deafness. 
They  are  thus  divided  into  two  classes:  the 
totally  deaf,  who  have  no  hearing  or  scarcely 
any,  and  the  semi-deaf,  who  can  hear  more  or 
less.  In  a  few  cases  of  the  semi-deaf  the 
hearing  power,  even  when  before  instruction  it 
was  so  slight  as  to  have  remained  unnoticed, 
may  be  so  developed,  or  rather  educated,  by 
suitable  acoustic  training,  with  or  without  the 
Md  of  mechanical  appliances,  that  those  who 
entered  school  as  deaf-mutes  may  be  graduated 
as  hard- of -hearing  persons.  Even  where  this 
result  is  unattainable,  any  hearing  that  exists 
(especially  if  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pupil  to 
hear  his  own  voice)  is  a  great  aid  in  acquiring 
natural  and  agreeable  speech  —  an  acquisition 
that  is  almost  impossible  when  the  deafness  is 
total.  The  semi-deaf,  like  the  semi-mute,  are 
sometimes  exhibited  to  the  public  as  deaf-mutes, 
and  the  speech  of  the  semi- deaf  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  semi-mute  are  shown  as  the  re- 
sult of  instruction  given  in  the  school.  Much 
credit  is  often  due  to  the  school  in  both  cases, 
but  far  more  credit  for  the  excellence  of  the 

Seech  is  due  to  the  partial  hearing  that  the 
ild  possesses,  and  for  the  excellence  of  the 
language  to  the  fact  that  it  was  acquired  before 
hearing  was  lost.  In  justice  to  the  real  deaf- 
mutes,  who  are  less  favored  by  nature,  and  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  the  existence  of  partial 
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hearing  and  of  speech  naturally  acquired  ou^t 

always  to  be  explained  to  visitors.  The  semi- 
deaf  pupil  may  also  be  semi-mute ;  in  that  case 
he  has  a  twofold  advantage  over  his  congeni- 
tally  or  quasi-congeni tally  and  totally  deaf 
classmate. 

Caiuea  of  Deafneu. —  The  division  of  the 
deaf  into  the  congenitally  and  adventitiously 
deaf  is  an  important  one  with  respect  to  the 
causes  of  deafness.  Congenital  deafness  is  not  al- 
ways hereditary  but  heredity  is  probably  its  most 
frequent  cause.  For  this  cause  to  be  effective  it 
is  not  necessary  that  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
should  be  deaf;  though  both  parents  may  hear, 
the  existence  of  deafness  in  other  relabves,  as 
grandparents  and  more  remote  ancestors,  uncles 
and  aunts,  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins,  is 
an  indication  that  the  deafness  is  hereditary. 
G}nsanguineous  marriages  often  result  in  deaf 
children  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  dhildren 
are  congenitally  deal.  In  these  cases  the  deaf- 
ness is  probably  hereditary.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  that  consanguineous  marriage  in  itself 
is  a  true  cause  of  deafness,  but  a  tendency  t<r 
deafness  exists  in  many  families;  when  two 
members  of  such  a  family  marry  each  other, 
that  tendency  is  transmitted  to  their  offspring 
with  increased  intensi^  and  deafness  is  the 
result.  Another  frequent  cause  of  congenital 
deafness,  though  one  rarely  found  in  the  statis- 
tics of  'assigned^  causes,  is  constitutional  syphi- 
lis. While  this  cause  is  prenatal,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  results  rests  directly  upon 
one  or  both  of  the  parents,  the  deafness  is  not 
to  be  classed  as  hereditary.  Other  non-heredi- 
tary causes  of  congenital  deafness  are  probably 
alcohohsm,  tuberculosis,  scrofula  and  other  dis- 
eases in  one  or  both  of  the  parents,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  determined  how  far  these  causes 
are  effective.  The  causes  of  adventitious  deaf- 
ness are  many  and  various.  Even  the  pre-natal 
influences  above  mentioned  that  cause  congenital 
deafness  sometimes  produce,  or  combine  with 
other  causes  to  produce,  adventitious  deafness. 
Accidents,  such  as  concussion,  falls,  blows  on  the 
ear,  etc.,  are  responsible  for  some  cases;  but  a 
large  majority  of  the  adventitiously  deaf  have 
lost  their  hearing  from  some  disease.  The  dis- 
eases of  childhood  that  most  frequently  caus« 
deafness  are  scarlet  fever,  ccrebro- spinal  menin- 

fitis,  brain  fever,  catarrh,  measles  and  typhoid 
ever,  in  the  order  named. 
History  and  StatiaticB.— The  enumerators 
of  the  thirteenth  census  reported  44,519  'deaf 
and  dumb"  and  189  were  subsequently  added 
for  good  reasons  in  the  office,  making  a  total  of 
44.7(fe  in  the  United  States  in  1910;  but  as  is 
slated  in  the  preliminary  bulletin  .of  the  Bureau 
published  in  1915,  "it  was  impossible  to  say  just 
what  this  total  represented;  on  the  one  hand  it 
fell  short  in  all  probability  of  including  all  deaf' 
mutes,  and  on  the  other  it  included  many  who 
were  not  deaf-mutes  at  all.'  Probably  the  ac- 
tual number  of  the  deaf  in  die  United  States  ex- 
ceeds the  returns  of  the  thirteenth  census  re- 
ports. The  number  of  the  deaf  bears  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  population,  being;  far  greater 
in  countries  wherein  squalor,  privation,  medicaj 
ignorance  or  unhygienic  conditions  prevail.  The 
ratio  of  deaf-mutes  to  population  is  as  follows, 
for  the  different  countries  named:  Sardinia, 
1  to  760;  Nova  Scotia,  I  to  880;  Ireland  and 
Norway.  1  to  970;  France,  1  to  1,200:  Prussia, 
1  to  1.675;  England,  1  to  1,970;  Hollandt  1  to 
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2,000;  United  SUtes,  1  to  2,400.  Whether  deaf- 
ness in  the  United  States  is  increasing  or  di- 
minishing it  is  impossible  to  say  positively,  for 
unhappily  the  decennial  censuses  of  the  deaf 


seed  sown  hir  Cardano  was  slow  in  sprineing 
up  and  bearing  fruit  In  the  great  intcUeC' 
tual  progress  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the 
deaf  had  but  a  scanty  share.  A  few  fortunate 
individuals  among  them  were  taught  by  Ponce. 
Bonet  and  Carrion  in  Spain;  Waltts,  Holder  and 
Baker  in  England;  Amman  in  Holland;  Pasche, 
Kerger,  Raphael  and  Lasius  in  Gennany;  Fay, 
Pereira  and  Vanin  in  France.  Some  of  these 
teachers,  especially  Bonet,  Wallis  and  Amman, 
and  one  who  was  not  a  teacher,  Dalgarno  in  Scot- 
land, publishM  expositions  of  their  methods. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  18lh  cen- 
tury that  the  human  conscience  was  aroused  to 
the  duty  of  educating  the  deaf  generally.  The 
first  great  impulse  in  this  direction  was  given 
by  the  benevolent  Abhi  de  I'Epie,  whose  school 
for  the  deaf,  established  at  Paris  about  1760, 
speedily  became  famous  throughout  Europe.  At 
nearly  the  same  time,  independently  of  De 
I'Epie  and  of  each  other,  schools  were  begun  by 
Samuel  Heincke  in  Dresden  and  Thomas  Braid- 
wood  in  Edinburgh.  Similar  schools  soon  fol- 
lowed in  other  countries  and  they  have  contin- 
ued to  increase  to  the  present  time.  There  are 
now  about  670  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  world 
Gallaudet  College  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
established  in  1864  throurfi  the  efforts  of  Ed- 
ward Miner  Gallaudet,  who  was  its  prcMdeot 
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be  diminishing, 
made  within  recent  years  in  the  prevenbon  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  that  cause  adventitious 
deafness  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  this  appar- 
ent diminution  is  real  and  that  in  the  future  such 
deafness  will  become  more  and  more  infrequent. 
Congenital  deafness  ts  more  difficult  to  deal 
with;  but  this  also  appears  to  be  diminishing,  as 
it  certainly  ought  to  be.  Syphilis  is  both  pre- 
ventable and  curable ;  alcoholism  is  at  least  pre- 
ventable ;  and  now  that  the  laws  of  heredity  are 
becoming  better  understood  there  should  be 
fewer  marriaees  liable  to  result  in  deaf  off- 
spring. In  antiquity  and  through  the  Middle 
Ages  the  condition  of  the  deaf  was  deplorable. 
Belonging  generally  to  the  lower  classes,  igno- 
rant, unable  to  understand  the  speech  of  outers 
or  to  make  themselves  understood  except  by 
rude  gestures,  classed  under  the  law  with  the 
idiotic  and  insane,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  a  devil  and  so  shunned  as  objects 
of  contempt  or  superstitious  dread,  their  lot, 
save  in  rare  cases,  most  have  been  one  of  deg- 
radation and  wretchedness  and  alw^  of  isola- 
tion and  unhappincss.  Girolamo  Cardano,  of 
Milan  (1501-76),  was  the  first  to  express  the  be- 
lief that  the  deaf  could  be  educated.  In  'De 
Surditale*  and  ■Paralipomenon'  he  not  onlij  de- 
clared that  it  was  possible,  though  difficult,  for 
deaf-mutes  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  also 
staled  clearly  the  principle  upon  which  their  edu- 
cation depends ;  namely,  that  ideas  can  be  as- 
sociated with  written  words  without  the  inter- 
vention of  sound  and  so  °ihc  deaf-niute  can 
hear  by  reading  and  speak  by  writing.*    The 
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from  that  date  until  1910.  Tt  was  named  in 
honor  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  the 
fotmder  of  deaf-mute  education  in  America. 
Congress  has  made  liberal  appropriations  for 
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iti  gratnids.  binldings  and  support,  and  provides 
100  {ree  scnolanhips.  It  is  the  only  institution 
in  the  world  devoted  to  the  higher  education 
of  the  deaf.  While  it  is  possible  for  the  deaf, 
with  special  help,  to  pursue  courses  of  study 
in  ordinary  coUefjes,  ihey  can  do  so  with  much 
greater  facility  in  Gallaudct  College.  Among: 
Its  graduates  are  dei^ycaen  ministering  to  the 
deaf,  editors,  publishers,  teachers,  architects, 
artists,  chemists  and  other  spedaliits  in  scietKe, 
successful  business  men,  fanners,  etc 

Among  the  Americans  who  have  been  es- 
pecially associated  with  the  education  of  the 
deaf  may  be  named ;  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  of 
New  York;  WUliam  W.  Turner  of  Hartford, 
Abraham  B.  Hutton  of  PhitadelptuL  John  A. 
Jacobs  of  Kentucky,  Harv^  P.  and  Isaac  L. 
Pect  of  New  York,  Edward  and  Thomas  Gal- 
landet. 

Notable  cases  of  great  proficiency  among  the 
deaf  are  those  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  celebrated 
Mind  deaf-mule  and  pupil  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
and  Helen  Keller  of  Boston,  a  lady  of  wide  in- 
formation  and  great  intelligence. 

Beades  papers  published  at  many  of  the  resi- 
dential schools,  there  are  two  American  periodi- 
cals devoted  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  both 
published  at  Washington,  D.  C :  The  AmtricoH 
Annals  of  tht  Dtaf  established  in  1848,  issued 
bi-monthly  during  Uie  school  yew  by  the  con- 
ference of  superintendents  and  principals  of 
American  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  the  Volta 
RevieuJ,  issued  monthly  by  the  Volta  Bureau  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relat- 
ing to  the  deaf,  which  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Dr.  Akxander  Graham  Bell  in  1887. 
The  work  of  this  bureau  is  carried  on  by  the 
American  Association  to  promote  the  teaching 
of  speech  to  the  deaf,  which  was  also  endowed 
by  Dr.  Bell.  Otfaer  important  orgasiiations 
woHdn^  in  the  interests  of  die  deaf  are  the 
convention  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf, 
irtiich  meets  tricnnially ;  the  confereiKe  of 
superintendents  and  principals  above  mentioned ; 
and  the  American  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
whose  membership  is  composed  of  the  educated 
deaf.  "One  of  the  leading  aims  oi  this  assbda- 
tion  of  the  deaf  is  to  promote  the  combined 
jnrstem  of  instruction;  another  is  to  suppress 
the  vasrant  impostors  who  beg  from  the  public 
on  the  pretext  that  thev  are  deaf.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  really  deaf  are  scarcely  erer 
beggars. 

Biost  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  churches  or  missions  for  the  deaf 
in  which  religious  services  aie  conducted  in  the 
sign  tanguage  and  much  is  done  in  various 
wajrs  to  promote  the  social  enjoyment  and  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  adult  deaf  as  well  as  their 
moral  and  religious  cidture.  The  Eptscopal 
Qturch  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
ThoDMS  Gallaudet,  a  son  of  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet,  was  the  pioneer  in  this  work  ana  still 
has  the  largest  number  of  workers;  but  withia 
recent  years  churches  or  missions  have  also  beep 
established  by  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presby- 
terians, Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews. 
BibliOgraidir, — Amold,  'Edncalion  of 
Deaf-Mutes>  (1888) ;  id.  "History  of  American 
Schoola    for    the    Deaf    (1893) ;    Best.  <The 


Deal>  (1914);  Fay,  < Marriages  of  the  Deaf  i 
America*  (1898);  Homfc  'Hereditary  DeaL 
Mutista>  (London  1909) ;  Winnie,  'History  and 
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Blind  in  Wisconsin'  (1912);  and  the  PubBca- 
tions  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Volta 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C 

Edward  At.i.f.w  Fay, 
Editor  'Amerxcan  Annals  of  the  Deaf.* 

DEAF,  Bdncatlon  of  the.  The  education 
of  the  deaf  presents  two  fundamental  problems. 
First,  the  .problem  of  givixig  them  an  under- 
standing of  their  native  language.  Second,  the 
problem  of  teaching  them  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage and  to  understand  it  when  spoken  t^ 
others.  A  deaf  child  may  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language,  and  may  be 
given  a  good  education  without  ever  learning 
to  speak  or  to  understand  people  when  they 
speak.  This  result  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
sole  use  of  writing.  It  can  be  further  facili- 
tated by  the  employment  of  gestural  signs  and 
finger  spelling.  The  child  so  taught  gets  mental 
development,  knowledge  and  education. 

For  a  Ions  time  that  was  all  that  was  at- 
tempted by  educators  of  the  deaf.  But  to-day 
in  every_  civilized  country  in  fhe  world  some  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  the  additional  problem 
of  teaching  the  congenitally  deaf  to  speak  and 
to  read  the  lips  of  speakers  by  sight  In  many 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  this  im- 
provement has  gone  so  far  that  now  a  consider- 
able part  of  all  deaf  pupils  are  taught  exclu- 
sively by  means  of  the  speech  method  without 
any  use  whatever  being  made  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage or  finger  spelling. 

The  public  education  of  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  began  in  1817  in  a  small  institu- 
tion established  in  Hartford,  Conn,,  through  the 
interest  and  generosity  of  a  few  men,  one  of 
whom,  Dr  Co^wetl,  had  a  deaf  daua;hter,  Alice. 
A  yoimg  divinity  student^  Thomas  Hopkins  Gal- 
laudet, Decame  interested  in  this  little  ^rl,  and 
in  1815  consented  to  go  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  method  there  employed  of 
educating  deaf  children  in  order  to  use  it  in 
the  institution  it  was  proposed  to  establish  in 
Hariford.  The  method  was  what  is  known  as 
the  speech  or  oral  method,  as  distinguished  from 
the  silent,  or  manual,  method  But  the  young 
Mr.  Gallaudet  found  a  curious  situation  in  Eng- 
land. The  education  of  the  deaf  there  was  at 
that  time  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Braid- 
wood  family,  and  the  terms  under  which  those 
in  charge  of  the  schools  in  London  and  Edin- 
buT^  were  willing  to  permit  Mr.  Gallaudet  to 
familiarize  himself  with  their  methods  were 
such  that  he  did  not  feel  it  possible  to  accei)t 
When  the  young  American  emissary  arrived  in 
England,  it  chanced  that  the  Abb^  Sicard.  a 
kindly  French  priest,  who  was  continuing  in 
Paris  the  work  of  educating  deaf  children  by 
the  silent  or  manual  method  Degun  by  the  Abb^ 
de  I'Epfc,  was  in  London,  ana  met  Mr.  Gal- 
laodet  with  much  friendly  mterest,  extending  to 
him  a  cordial  invitation  to  come  to  Paris  and 
learn  his  method  of  instruction.  After  striving 
!n  vain  for  eight  months  to  secure  in  England 
the  knowledge  he  wished  of  the  speech  method 
of  teaching  the  deaf,  Mr,  Gallaudet  decided  to 
accept  the  Abbf  Sicard's  invitation  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  After  a  stay  of  three  monms,  the 
Abb*  consented  to  allow  his  best  pupil,  Oett:,  to 
accompany  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  it  seemed  wiser  to  return  at  once 
radier  than  to  take  the  time  to  himself  team  more 
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fully  the  Freoch  silent  method,  since  it  could  be 
efficiently  inaiwirated  in  collaboration  with  the 
deaf  Clerc.  The  little  school  that  was  opened 
in  Hartford  in  1817  was,  therefore,  conducted 
by  the  silent  method  of  signs  and  fin^r  spelling 
then  in  vogue  in  France,  instead  of  by  the 
speech  method  as  employed  in  England.  Schools 
were  from  time  to  time  established  in  other 
States,  the  first  being  in  New  York  in  ISIS,  until 
to-day  each  State  has  one  or  more.  For  50 
years  all  schools  were  modeled  after  the  little 
institution  in  Hartford,  and  emfrioyed  the  ulent 
method. 


SUtoe  of  the  Abbe  Do  L'Bptc.     Bj  Pilii  Uutin. 

v  The  speech,  or  oral,  method,  used  in  England 
'  and  in  Germany,  and  later  supplanting  the  ^ent 
method  in  France,  did  not  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  United  States  for  half  a  century.  But  in 
1867  two  little  oral  schools  were  established, 
one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Massadiusetts.  In 
these  schools  no  use  was  made  of  finger  spell- 
ing or  the  sign  langauge,  all  instruction,  and 
all  communication  between  pupil  and  teacher  be- 
ing by  means  of  speech  and  writing.  This 
method  possesses  many  obvious  advantages 
and,  in  spite  of  considerable  opposition,  made 
steady  progress.  During  the  half  century  from 
1817  to  1867  little  or  no  attention  was  given  in 


the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States 
to  the  teaching  of  their  pupils  to  speak  or  to 
the  preservation  of  the  existing  speech  of  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  b«come  deaf  after 
speech  had  been  acquired.  The  result  was  that 
not  only  did  the  coiuienitaUy  deaf  leave  the 
schools  truly  deaf  and  dumb,  but  even  those 
who  had  possessed  speech  up  to  8  or  10  yean 
of  age  lost  it  entirely,  and  went  out  into  life 
dumb  as  well  as  deaf.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  first  oral  schools  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  publicity  that  was  given  to  their  success  in 
teaching  even  the  congenitally  deaf  to  sp^l^ 
the  older  schools  began  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  matter  of  speech  ^or  their  pupils. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  this  speech 
branch  of  education  in  the  United  States  has 
been  that  of  increasing  attention  to  the  more 
normal  treatment  of  the  deaf  during  the  educa- 
tional period.  The  exclusion  of  the  deaf  from 
general  intercourse  with  those  about  them,  and 
the  resultant  segregation,  are  largely  due  to 
their  dependence  upon  gestural  si^ns  and  finger 
spelling  with  which  very  few  hearing  people  are 
familiar.  When  they  possess  any  ability  to 
speak  and  to  read  the  lips  of  those  speakiiw  to 
them,  this  isolation  is  greatly  reduced.  Hfty 
years  ago  the  terms  'deaf-mute*  and  *ileaf  aad 
dumb"  were  correctly  applied  to  almost  all  deaf 
persons  whose  deafness  occurred  before  the 
10th  year  of  age.  To-day,  this  name  would  be 
a  misnomer  in  the  cases  of  thousands  of  such 
persons  because  they  have  either  been  tau^t 
to  speak  or  have  had  their  early  speech  retained 
or  restored. 

The  efficiency  of  the  educational  processes 
employed  with  the  deaf  has  enormously  in- 
creased during  the  past  100  years  in  every  civi- 
lized country,  but  nowhere  has  there  been  greater 
progress  than  in  the  United  States.  The  schools 
nere  are  now  the  best  equipped  and  the  most 
lavishly  maintained  in  the  world.  Not  only  do 
they  provide  the  ordinary  education  of  the  pub- 
lic sobools,  but  many  of  them  give  a  thorough 
training  in  from  1  to  10  trades;  each  pupil  be- 
ing taught  that  means  of  livelihood  to  which 
he  or  she  seems  best  adapted. 

The  last  statistics  (20  Oct.  1917)  report  the 
number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United 
Sutes  as  157.  Of  these,  64  are  public  board- 
ing schools,  73  public  day  schools  and  20  private 
and  denominational  schools.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  12,792.  Total  num- 
ber of  teachers  1,858.  Total  value  of  equipment 
of  the  public  boarding  schools  $18,215,685. 
Thirteen  of  the  public  boarding  schools  were 
conducted  on  the  pure  oral  plan,  by  which  no 
teacher  or  other  employee  of  the  schools  ever 
uses  either  linger  spelling  or  the  sign  language 
in  communicalmg  with  the  pupils.  Sixty-ei^t 
of  the  public  day  schools  used  this  method,  and 
13  of  the  private  and  denominational  schools, 
making  a  total  of  94  schools  conducted  exclu- 
sively by  the  speech  method.  Forty-eight  of  the 
public  boarding  schools  were  conducted  on  what 
IS  known  as  Qie  Combined  system,  which  is  ■ 
compromise  between  the  silent  method  brought 
from  France  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  the  speech 
method  that  reached  this  country  half  a  century 
later.  In  the  best  of  the  Combined  schools  very 
little  use  is  supposed  to  be  made  of  either  finger 
spelling  or  the  sign  lai^uage  in  the  school 
rooms,  but  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  these 
means  of  communicatioR   far  use  outude  of 
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class  rooms,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  teach- 
ers oi  industries,  supervisors,  servants  and  each 
other.  Tlie  lesult  of  this  is  that  the  pupils  spend 
by  far  the  greate)-  part  of  their  school  lives  in 
an  atmosphere  of  finger  spelling  and  the  sign 
language,  and  these  become  their  thought 
vernacular.  They  think  in  these  methods  of 
expression,  and  when  they  speak  it  is  usually 
with  a  somewhat  laborious  process  of  translation 
from  one  means  of  communication  to  another. 
Naturally  these  dujmIs  do  not  attain  the  maxi- 
mum average  efficiency  in  speech  and  lip-read- 
ing. Five  of  the  public  day  schools  and  seven 
of  the  private  and  denominational  schools  are 
conducted  by  this  system,  matdog  a  total  of  60 
combined  suiools. 

The  age  of  admission  to  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  has  been  steadily  decreasing  from  10 
years  of  age  at  the  beginning  to  five  and  even 
four  years  of  age  in  certain  schools  now.  There 
are  also  three  schools  in  which  children  of  two 
are  received.  The  age  of  dismissal  varies 
greatly,  and  is  modified  by  circumstances.  The 
course  of  stii(h  extends  from  Idndergarten 
through  the  high  school. 

Gallaudet  College,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
founded  1864,  is  an  endowed  and  government 
subsidized  institution  for  the  deaf  m  which  a 
deaf  person  may  pursue  a  course  of  higlier  edu- 
cation and  obtain  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
science  and  bachelor  of  arts.  A  knowledge  of 
the  si^  language  and  of  finger  spelling  is  neces- 
sary m  order  to  pursue  the  courses  at  Gal- 
laudet College.  Most  of  those  who  have  been 
orally  educated  who  wish  to  take  a  college 
course  enter  the  regular  colleges  and  universities 
and,  with  the  help  of  their  classmates  and 
special  tutors,  take  the  same  courses  that  are 
offered  to  all  students.  In  this  way  deaf 
students  have  obtained  degrees  from  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Johns 
Hopkins  and  outer  institutions. 

"The  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  is  a  philan- 
throinc  society,  incorporated  in  1890,  to  aid 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  their  efforts  to  teach 
speech  and  speech  reading.  In  addition  to  this 
special  woric  the  Association  carries  on  the 
work  of  the  Volta  Bureau  (q.v.)  in  Washing- 
ton, D,  C,  an  institution  dealing  more  gener- 
ally with  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  State  of  New  York  provides  for  the 
payment  of  $300  a  year  to  any  deaf  man  who  is 
a  matriculated  student  in  the  recognized  uni- 
versities of  the  State.  This  money  is  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  special  readers  and  tutors 
to  enable  the  deaf  pupil  to  overcome  to  some 
extent  his  handicap.  Recent  investigations 
seem  to  show  that  something  over  97  per  cent 
of  the  gradnales  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  are  self-supporting ;  also,  that 
y^ihc    earning   power   of   those    possessing 
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than  of  those  who  must  depend  exclusively 
upon  finger  spelling  and  the  sign  language,  or 
'pencil  and  paper.  The  deaf  are  found  in  every 
conceivable  occupation,  but  the  majority  of 
'them  earn  a  living  in   some  one  of  the  trades. 

,  especially   printing,   brick   lapng,   painting   and 

\  carpentering. 
"^  For  educational  purposes,  the  deaf  fall  natur- 
"     '  *         classes:   (1)   Those  totally  deaf 


\    tially   deaf    fro 


r  early  infancy;    (3) 


Those  adventitiously  deaf  after  speech  has  been 

Acquired. 

/  All  three  of  these  groups  need  to  be  given 
the  ordinary  common  school  education  as  a 
minimum  educational  equipment.  In  addition  to 
this,  in  the  case  of  each  group,  special  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  certain  other  problems 
not  met  with  in  ordinary  educational  institu- 
tions. The  first  group  must  be  taught  to  speak 
and  to  understand  when  spoken  to  by  means  of 
sight  and  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  hearing. 
The  partial  residual  hearing  of  the  second  group 
must  be  developed  and  trained  in  order  to  make 
it  of  the  utmost  possible  service  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech  and  language  and  in  the  under- 
standing ol  what  is  said.    The  already  acquired 


taught  to  supply  the  nlaoe  of  the  lost  power  to 
comprehend  by  sound.  These  additional  tasks 
superimposed  upon  the  ordinary  educational 
burdens  of  the  school  makes  necessarv  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  a  higher  standard  of  ^- 
ciencv  and  effort  than  is  found  in  the  schools 
for  tne  hearing.  Otherwise  these  schools  would 
not  be  able  to  accompibb  in  approximately  the 
same  length  of  time  the  same  educational  ad- 
vancement that  is  attained  in  the  ordinary  school 
where  the  pupili  are  not  handicapped  by  deaf- 

Bibliocntph?'— Bell,  A.  Graham,  <Deaf 
Mute  Instruction  in  Relation  to  the  Work  of 
the  Public  Schools>  (Washington,  D.  C.  1SS4) ; 
Garrett,  'Directions  to  Parents  of  Deaf  Chil- 
dren' (ib.  1886) ;  Gallaudet,  'The  Combined 
System  of  EducaUng  the  Deaf>  (ib.  1891); 
'What  the  Mother  of  a  Deaf  Child  Ought  to 
Know'  (New  York) ;  and  the  publications  of 
the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Consult 
also  Arnold  'Manual  for  Education  of  the 
Deaf.> 


DKAF-BLIND,  The.  •Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome^  is  the  motto  given  hy  Dr. 
Howe  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
When  this  remarkable  man  learned  in  1837  that 
up  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  there 
was  a  little  girl  not  only  blind  but  also  deaf  and 
dumb,  he  eagerly  sougftt  out  the  child  and 
obtained  the  parents'  consent  to  take  her  to 
South  Boston  to  be  educated  He  had  already 
formed  a  theory  as  to  how  he  would  reach  a 
mind  thus  donbly  shut  in,  and  with  the  finding 
of  Laura  Bridgman  came  the  wished-for  oppor- 
tunity to  test  this  theory.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Laura  Bridpnan  saw  and  heard  until  she 
was  two  years  old.  She  had  been  rather  a  deli- 
cate chili,  however,  having  enjoyed  onW  about 
four  months  of  robust  health,  when  she  sick- 
ened, her  disease  raging  with  great  violence 
during  five  weeks,  'when  her  eyes  and  ears  were 
inflamed,  suppurated  and  their  contents  were 
discharged.'  Her  sufferings  continued  for 
months,  and  it  was  not  'until  four  years  of  age 
that  the  poor  child's  bodily  health  seemed  re- 
stored.* She  was  intelligently  active,  following 
her  mother  about  the  house,  seeming  anxious  to 
feel  of  everything,  and  thus  to  learn  about  it: 
and  she  developed  signs  for  her  father  and  her 
mother,  and  for  some  things. 

She  was  eight  years  old  when  brought  to  the 
Perkins  Institution.  Dr.  Howe  writes:  There 
was  one  of  two  ways  to  be  wlopted:  either 
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the  basis  of  the  natural  language,  which  £e  had 
^ready  herself  cotninenced,  or  to  teach  her  the 
j>urely  arbitrary  lanKiugc  in  common  use;  that 
IS,  to  give  her  a  sign  for  every  individual  thing, 
or  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  letters,  by  the 
combination  of  which  she  might  express  her 
idea  of  the  existence,  and  Ihe  mode  and  condi- 
tion of  existence,  of  anything.  The  former 
would  have  been  easy,  but  very  ineffectual ;  the 
latter  seemed  veiy  diihcult,  but,  if  accomplished, 
very  effectual;  I  determined,  therefore,  to  try 
the  latter.^  After  the  child  had  become  adjusted 
to  the  change  of  homes.  Dr.  Howe  began  teach- 
ing her  by  means  of  common  articles  with  which 
she  was  familiar  —  spoons,  forks^  keys,  etc,  on 
which  labels  with  their  fiames  printed  m  raised 
letters  had  been  pasted.  Similar  detached  labels 
were  given  her  to  feel.  Her  touch  was  acute 
enough,  hence  she  was  able  to  match  labels, 
placing  that  for  book  on  the  bool^  etc  She  dia 
this  easily  and  willinjily  because  she  received 
approbation  for  so  domg:  but  the  idea  that  the 

Einted  word  stood  for  the  name  of  the  object 
d  not  entered  her  brain.  Then  other  detached 
labels  were  cut  up  into  their  component  letters. 
These  her  memory  soon  enabled  her  to  build 
into  wholes  or  the  words  she  had  felt  Such 
exercises  continued  for  many  weeks  to  be  only 
a  mean  in  Kless  play  to  the  poor  child.  The  suc- 
cess had  been  'about  as  great  as  leaching  a  very 
knowing  dog,"  when  suddenly  the  idea  flashed 
upon  her  that  'Here  was  a  way  by  which  she 
herself  could  make  up  a  sign  for  anything  that 
was  in  her  own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another 
mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted  up 
with  a  human  exfiression ;  it  was  no  longer  a 
dog  or  parrot  —  it  was  an  immortal  spirit, 
eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of  union  with 
other  spirits  t  I  could  almost  fix  upon  the 
moment  when  this  truth  dawned  upon  her  mind, 
and  spread  its  light  to  her  countenance;  I  jaw 
that  the  great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that 
henceforward  nothing  but  patient  and  persever- 
ing, plain  and  straightforward  efforts  were  to  be 
used.'  Next,  she  was  given  metal  type  each 
bearing  some  embossed  letter,  and  a  frame  with 
boles  to  recdve  them.  With  this  appliance 
Laura  readilv  wrote  the  name  of  any  obit«t 
she  knew  and  by  writing  them  fixed  in  mind  an 
extensive  vocabulary  of  common  names.  Then 
the  less  cumbrous  manual  alphabet  was  taught 
her.  Here  was  a  means  by  which  she  could 
both  write  and  read;  she  could  spell  to  her 
teadier  and  read  what  her  teacher  spelled  into 
ber  hand.  Dr.  Howe's  repbrts  teem  with  iirter- 
esting  psychologic  material.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  writes:  'She  is  nine  years  of  agt^  and 
yet  her  knowledge  of  language  is  not  greater 
than  a  common  child  of  three  years.  There  has 
been  tio  difficulty  in  communicating  knowledge 
of  facts,  positive  qualities  of  bodies,  numbers, 
etc. ;  but  the  words  expressive  of  them,  which 
other  children  learn  by  hearing,  as  they  learn 
to  talk,  must  all  be  communicated  to  Laura  by 
a  circuitous  and  tedious  method.  In  all  the 
knowle^e  which  is  acquired  by  the  perceptive 
faculties,  she  is  of  course  backward;  because, 
previous  to  her  coming  here,  her  perceptive 
lacnlties  were  probably  less  exercised  in  one 
week  than  those  of  common  children  are  in  one 
hoiu-.*  And  so  her  instruction  went  on. 
Throi^  it  all  the  child  showed  an  eagerness  to 
learn  and  to  put  herself  in  touch  with  the  world 


that  was  a  powerful  aid  to  the  teSiCher.  In 
a  few  years,  when  Oliver  Caswell,  also  deal, 
dumb  and  blind,  came  to  the  institution,  I^ura 
naturally  took  great  interest  in  teaching  him, 
and  thereby  pro&ted  miich  herself.  As  she  ap- 
ptVached  womanhood  her  education  was  alrea^ 
good.  She  had  ieamed  to  sew,  to  knit,  and 
to  do  fancy  work.  She  often  visited  her  home, 
but  her  true  home  was  the  institution ;  there 
she  died  in  her  60th  year,  the  first  case  of  any 
one  so  afflicted  made  capable  of  leading  an 
industrioua  and  happy  life,  and  as  the  first  case, 
historically  the  roost  remarkable  Popular  in- 
terest in  Laura  Bridgman,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  was  naturally  very  great.  The 
printed  reports  of  her  progress  which  were 
eagerly  awaited  were  as  eagerly  absorbed.  Dis- 
tinguished forei^ers  coming  to  Boston  visited 
her.  Charles  Dickens  wrote  in  his  American 
notes  a  sympadietic  account  of  his  impressions 


In  the  year  1887  something  like  the  old  in- 
terest was  aroused  by  accounts  of  the  brilliant 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  in  Alabama,  Helen 
Keller.  This  child  had  lost  sight  and  hearing 
at  19  months  as  a  result  of  a  seriotts  illneii. 
Like  L^ura  she  kept  actively  interested  in  all 
that  surrounded  her,  and  like  Laura  she  de- 
veloped her  own  little  language  of  signs.  When 
she  was  six  years  old,  her  friends,  who  knew  of 
Laura  Bridgman's  case,  applied  to  Boston  for  a 
teacher.  In  the  following  year  Miss  Annie  U. 
Sullivan  was  sent.  This  lady  was  able  to  pot 
herself  in  touch  with  Helen  in  a  very  short 
time  and  in  a  marvelous  way.  In  tact,  she  has 
proved  herself  to  be  a  most  remarkable  teacher. 
Following  in  general  the  methods  adopted  in 
teaching  Laura,  Miss  Sullivan  began  her  wotfc 
by  putting  Helen  in  possession  of  the  manual 
alphabet.  A  doll  was  happily  chosen  to  befrin 
with;  and  with  the  doll  on  the  child's  lap,  the 
teacher  formed  in  Helen's  hand  the  finger  let- 
ters d-o-l-l.  Other  familiar  objects  were  simi- 
larly Introduced,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
that  which  had  taken  three  months  to  reach  in 
Laura's  case  in  Helen's  took  but  a  few  days; 
or,  in  Hiss  Sullivan's  words,  *it  was  not  more 
than  a  week  before  she  understood  that  all 
things  were  thus  identified.*  Her  teacher  writes : 
'Never  did  a  child  apply  herself  more  joyfully 
to  any  task  than  did  Helen  to  die  acquisition  of 
new  words.  In  a  few  days  she  had  mastered 
the  manual  alphabet  and  learned  upward  oi  100 
names.'  After  teaching  verbs  and  prepositions 
through  action  and  position  Miss  SuHivan  matte 
a  departu«.  She  began  to  use  new  words  in 
connection  with  old  words,  letting  Helen  under- 
stand them  if  possible  from  the  context.  The 
child  adopted  these  words  "often  without  tn- 

auiry.^  Iti  this  way  she  became  famihar  with 
le  use  of  many  words  whose  meaning  never 
had  to  be  explained  to  her. 

As  to  the  letters  of  the  raised  alphabet,  Miss 
Sullivan  writes :  "Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  she 
learned  all  the  letters  both  capital  and  smaJI  in 
one  day."  Then  came  the  pnmer;  then  pencil 
writing  than  which  there  is  scarcely  a  more  diffi- 
cult exercise  for  the  blind  to  learn ;  and  yet 
Helen  "wrote  without  assistance  a  correctly 
spelled  and  legible  letter  to  one  of  her  cousins; 
and  this  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  her  first  lesson  in  chirography."    BraiUe, 
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or  tangible  point  writtRK,  became  a  conitant  de- 
light to  her. 

Words  like  "perhaps*  and  ^suppose*  and 
those  indicative  of  abstract  ideas  she  learned 
more  through  association  and  repetition  than 
tfarough  any  explanation  o£  her  teacher.  The 
child  riad  the  language  sense  largely  developed. 
Much  of  the  time  when  no  one  was  lalldng  with 
her  she  was  reading  in  books  primed  in  raised 
letters.  Dr.  Bell  in  trying  to  account  for  Helen's 
wonderful  familiarity  with  idiomatic  Elnglish, 
considers  of  great  significance  die  statement  of 
Miss  Sullivan,  that  "long  before  she  could 
read    them     Ithe  books]     .  she  would 

amuse  herself  for  hours  each  day  in  carefully 
passing  her  fingers  over  the  words,  searching 
for  such  words  as  she  knew."  In  1888,  when 
Helen  was  eight  years  old  her  teacher  took  her 
to  South  Boston,  where  she  could  have  the 
advantage  of  ail  the  appliances  and  embossed 
books  that  a  school  for  the  blind  affords. 
Thenceforth  an  account  of  her  progress  reads 
like  a  romance.  It  was  no  more  difficult  for  her 
to  learn  a  new  word  in  German  or  in  Greek 
dian  in  Englisb ;  aad  she  took  (treat  delist  in 
picking  up  and  using  French  or  Greek  phrases. 
And  when  later  she  came  to  study  these  lail- 
^uages,  she  seemed  to  advance  without  effort 
in  the  knowledge  of  ibem.  The  educators  of 
the  deaf,  who  have  good  reason  to  comprehend 
the  exceeding  dif&culty  of  teaching  their  pupils 
to  articulate  intelligibly,  feel  that  Helen  Keller's 
rapid  mastery  of  speech  is  by  all  odds  her  most 
wonderful  achievement.  After  she  had  been 
in  South  Boston  some  little  time  she  heard  of 
a  Swedish  girl  afflicted  like  herself,  who  had 
learned  to  speak,  and  she  said,  "I  must  learn  to 
speak.'  Miss  Sullivan  took  her  to  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  though  Helen's  only  means 
of  learning  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
speech  was  to  put  her  6ngers  on  the  lips,  tongue, 
teeth  and  throat  of  the  speaker,  she  learned 
in  10  lessons  to  articulate  so  well  Uiat  she  could 
carry  on  an  intelligible  and  audible  conversa- 
tion, having  communication  addressed  to  her 
spelled  into  her  hand  bv  the  manual  alphabet. 
She  has  learned  since  that  time  to  read  from 
the  lips  and  throat  of  a  speaker  by  placing  her 
fingers  lightly  on  them;  so  that  any  one  sitting 
near  her  can  converse  with  her  just  as  thougti 
she  could  both  hear  and  see.  She  spent  a  win- 
ter at  the  Wright-Humason  Private  School  for 
the  Deaf,  where  she  improved  her  articulation. 
When  Helen  was  16  years  old  she  entered  the 
Cambrid^  School  for  Girls,  Mbs  Sullivan  ac- 
companying her.  There,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Gilman.  &e  director  of  the  school, 
she  took  the  course  preparatoiy  to  entering 
Raddifle  College.  At  the  end  of  one  year  she 
took  the  regular  required  examinations  in  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  English,  in 
Latin,  in  elementary  French,  in  elementary  Ger- 
man and  in  advanced  German.  As  the  ques- 
tions and  other  malter  were  read  into  her  haad 
by  Mr,  Gilman  himself,  Helen  wrote  her  an- 
swers and'  translations  on  an  ordinary  type- 
writer. She  passed  the  tests  in  every  subject, 
taking  "honors"  in  English  and  German.  Mr. 
Gilman  writes:  "1  think  that  I  may  saj'  that 
no  candidate  in  Harvard  or  Radcliffe  College 
was  graded  higher  than  Helen  in  English." 
She  entered  Radcliffe  in  1900  and  was  graduated 
from  it  in  due  course  in  1904,  receiving  her  A.B. 


*cum  laude*  or  with  disttBcbon.  Miss  SuUivan 
remained  with  her  tfaroug^iout,  acting  every- 
where as  interpreter.  Mist  Keller  still  lives  with 
this  faithful  friend  who  is  now  Mrs.  Macy. 
She  spends  much  time  readii^  and  writing  and 
studying;  in  fact  she  is  essentially  a  student  and 
a  thinker  and  is  not,  as  is  often  hinted,  d«>end- 
ent  for  ideas  upon  those  about  her.  Neither  is 
she  merely  intellectual,  being  unusually  capa- 
able  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  household. 
She  has  a  very  normal  interest  in  her  personal 
appearance  and  has  cultivated  a  diarming 
social  personality. 

Miss  Keller  has  been  able  to  be  personally 
serviceable   to   those   shut   in   like   herself,    es- 

Kcially  to  the  blind.  Her  great  heart  throbs  in 
half  of  all  suffering  humanity;  hence,  her  in- 
terest in  socialism,  the  red  fla^  of  which  means 
to  her  only  warmth  and  universal  fair  play. 
Desiring  to  add  to  her  earnings  through  lec- 
turing, she  has  now  had  her  speaking  voice 
Strengthened  and  improved  in  quality  under  the 
devoted  instruction  of  Mr.  Charles  White  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Since  1912  she  has  often  appeared  on  the  pub- 
lic platform,  speaking  with  evident  effect  to 
many  thousands  of  people  in  different  States  of 
the  Union.  Her  autobiography,  "The  Stoiv  of 
My  Life'  and  other  of  her  writings  have  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  People  who 
have  visited  Miss  Keller  in  her  home,  spm^ 
times  doubting  the  truth  of  the  unique  accool' 
plishments  of  tliis  deaf-blind  woman,— and  in- 
deed impossible  and  ridiculous  things  have 
been  attnbuted  to  her  —  these  visitors  have  in- 
variably gone  away  convinced  that  Helen  Kel- 
ler represents,  as  indeed  she  does,  one  of  die 
greatest  achievements  of  objective  love  and 
subjective  will  known  to  education.  Her  career 
has  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
aspirations  of  humanity.  The  literature  of  the 
subject,  which  is  very  large,  has  been  collected 
in  two  special  hbranes  where  it  may  be  con- 
sulted, namely,  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Watertown,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Volta  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C 

The  other  deaf-blind  children  who  have  come 
under  instruction  have  been  or  are  s<»ne  at 
schools  for  the  blind,  some  at  sdiools  for  the 
deaf.  They  must  always  have  a  special  teadier 
and  use  embossed  books  and  adapted  appli- 
ances. All  have  been  or  ere  being  taught  on 
principles  employe ".  in  teaching  Laura  Bride- 
man  and  Helen  Keller.  At  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution they  attend  classes  with  other  pupils,  the 
special  teacher  acting  simply  as  interpreter  and 
companion. 

Bibliography. —  Ferreri,  Giulio,  'Education 
of  the  Deaf-Blind'  (in  Aisoeialion  Revieta, 
Washington,  October  1907) ;  Hariy,  Geraii 
<Man's  Miracle'  (New  York  1913);  Howe, 
Maud  and  Hall,  Mrs.  F.  Howe,  'Laura  Bridg- 
man.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil'  (Boston 
1903);  Howe,  Samuel  G.,  'Laura  Bridgman' 
(Reprint  from  Perkins  Institution  Reports, 
1889) ;  Keller,  Helen.  <Out  of  the  Dark'  (New 
York  1913)  ;  Keller,  Helen,  'Story  of  My  Ufe' 
(New  York  1903)  ;  Keller,  Helen,  'The  World 
I  Live  In'  (New  York  1908) ;  Lamson.  Mrs. 
M.  S.,  'Laura  Bridgman :  Life  and  Education' 
(Boston  1878)  ;  Le  Blanc,  Georgette,  'Helen 
Keller:  the  Girl  who  Found  the  Blue-Bird' 
(New  York  1914) ;  Stone,  W.  U.,  'Education 
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and  After  Care  of  the  D«si£-Blind'    (Londwi 
1914). 

Edwakd  E.  Allsn, 
Director  of  Perkins  [nstituHon  and  Massachu- 

ittts  School  for  the  Blind. 

DEAFNESS,  a  condition  in  which  there  is 
loss  of  hearinc,  partial  or  comi^ete,  due  to  dis- 
turbance or  destniction  of  some  part  of  the 
hearing  apuiratiu,  either  external  or  intemaL 
See  Deaf,  The;  Eak. 

DEi(K,  di-ak,  Ferencz,  Hungarian  states- 
man: b.  Sojtor,  Zala,  Hungary,  17  Oct.  1803;  d. 
Budapest,  29  Jan.  1876.  Having  studied  law  at 
Raab,  he  practised  for  some  time  as  a  barrister, 
but  his  political  career  began  with  his  election  to 
the  National  Diet  in  1832.  He  soon  became,  in 
spite  of  his  loyalist  and  conservative  tendencies, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  libera!  opposition. 
He  was  particularly  desirous  of  ^ reserving 
Hungarian  nationality  intact  and  of  improving 
intemal  conditions.  At  the  revolution  of  1848 
he  became  Minister  of  Justice  under  Count 
Batthyfinyi  and  advanced  a  schetne  for  ■the  re- 
organization of  the  administration  of  justice 
which  did  not  materialize  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  events.  He  spent  great  efforts  in  attempting 
to  avoid  the  break  with  Austria,  and  retired 
irfien  tfie  Committee  of  Defense  was  formed 
and  Kossuth  obtained  power. .  He  tried  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Austrian  commander  in 
IS'^  but  terms  could  not  be  agreed  npon.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  patriots  in  1849  he  retired 
from  public  office  and  did  not  return  till  1860. 
He  led  the  Diet  of  1861,  where  he  formulated 
the  address  to  the  emperor  stating  the  Hun- 
nrian  demands  tor  constitutional  rights.  The 
Diet  was  immediately  dissolved  by  the  emperor, 
but  Deik  did  not  give  up  the  project.  It  was 
not  until  after  tiie  war  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  that  these  demands  were  granted  and 
Deck's  hopes  for  a  dualistic  constitutional 
monarchy  were  realized.  Deik  refused  to  ac- 
cept any  honors,  but  remained  in  the  Diet  until 
his  death,  working  patiently  and  consistently  for 
the  unity  of  Hungary  and  jealously  guarding  its 
rights  and  liberties.  Great  praise  has  been  given 
him  for  his  generosity,  sim(>Iicity  and  sincere 
patriotism.  His  statesmanship  was  marked  by 
clarity  of  vision  and  lofty  unselfish  devotion  to 
his  country.  Consult  Forster,  'Francis  Deak, 
Hungarian  Statesman*  (London  18B0) ; 
Ferenczi.  Z.,  'Life  of  Deik'  (Budapest  1894,  in 
Hungarian):  Csengery,  'Franz  Dwk*  (trans- 
lated into  German  by  Heinrich,  Leipzig  1877- 
78). 

DEAKIN,  Alfred,  Australian  statesman: 
b.  near  Melbourne,  Victoria,  3  Aug.  1856.  He 
was  educated  at  Melbourne  University;  was 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Water  Supply 
1883-86;  Solicitor-General  1885 ;  Chief  Secretary 
1886-90;  Member  of  Federal  Council  1889-95. 
1897-99 ;  Attorney-Genetal  of  die  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  1901-03;  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter 1903-04  and  1905-08.  He  has  published 'Ir- 
rigation in  Western  America*  (1885)  ;  'Irriga- 
tion in  Egypt  and  Italy>  (1887);  'Irrigated 
India>  (1892);  'Irrigation  in  Australia*  (1893); 
'Temple  and  Tomb>  (1894). 

DEAL,  in  the  United  States,  a  plank  12  feet 
long,  11  inches  wide,  and  2\i  mches  thick. 
Deals  are  sawed  of  other  sizes,  but  are  reduced 
to  that  cubic  dimension  in  computing  them.  The 
name  deal  is  x^ed  in  Europe  to  boards  of  fir 


above  seven  inches  in  width  and  of  various 
lengths  exceeding  six  feet  If  seven  inches  or 
less  wide  they  are  called  battens,  and  when 
under  six  feet  long  they  are  called  deal-ends.  The 
usual  thickness  is  three  inches  and  width  nine 
inches.  The  standard  size,  to  which  other  sizes 
ma^  be  reduceiL  is  one  and  one-half  inch  thick, 
11  inches  broad  and  12  feet  long.  Whole  deal 
is  deal  which  is  one  and  one-half  inch  thick; 
sUt  deaL  half  tliat  thickness.  Deals  are  ex- 
ported irom  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
American  continent.  In  the  timber  trade  50 
cubic  feel  of  deals  are  a  load,  and  100  feet 
superficial  are  a  square. 

DEALFISH,  deep-sea  bony  fishes  of  the 
familjf  Trachypterida,  allied  to  the  oar-fish  and 
the  nbbon-fish  (q.v.).  As  the  name  suggests 
the  elongated  body  is  laterally  compressed,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  smaU  separate  elevated 
anterior  portion,  the  dorsal  iin  is  continuous 
along  the  back.  The  anal  fin  is  absent.  The 
tail-fin  is  peculiar  in  being  sharply  turned  up- 
ward. The  skeleton  is  very  fragile.  Some  eight 
species  are  known  from  specimens  accidentally 
thrown  ashore  on  European  coasts  and  from 
the  west  of  South  America. 

DE  AHICIS,  Edmondo.  See  Ahios, 
Edhonso  de. 

DEAN,  Amos,  American  jurist:  b.  Bar- 
nard, Vt.,  16  Jan.  1803 ;  d.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  26  Jan. 
1868.  He  early  acquired  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion and  after  beitvg  professor  of  medical  juris- 
prudence in  the  AJbaJiy  Medical  School  and  of 
law  in  the  Albanj^  Law  School,  became 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1855. 
Among  his  published  worlu  are  'Lectures  on 
Phrenology' ;  'Manual  of  Law'  (1838) ;  'Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence'  (1854);  'Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton'a  Commercial  Law*  (1861):  'History  of 
Gviliiation'  (1869-70)  ;  'The  British  Consti- 
tution'  (1883). 

DEAN,  Bashford,  American  loolc^st:  b. 
New  York.  28  Oct.  1867.  He  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  the  Gty  of  New  York  and  at 
Columbia  University.  He  was  instructor  in 
biology  at  Columbia  after  1891  arid  has  been 
professor  of  vertebrate  zoology  there  since 
1904.  He  dso  served  as  biologist  and  special 
investigator  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission in  1900-01.  He  became  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  New  York  aquarium  in 
1902  and  in  1903  curator  of  herpetology  and 
ichthyology  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  curator  of  arms  and  armor 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  the  same 
year.  He  is  author  of  'Fishes,  Living  and 
Fossil'  (1895)  and  of  numerous  papers  in 
palaeichthyoloey  .  and  embryology  of  fishes,  ' 
besides  a  number  of  articles  on  arms  and  armor. 

DEAN,  John  W«rd,  American  author  and 
genealogist;  b.  Wiscasset,  Me.,  13  March  1815; 
A  Medford,  Mass.,  22  Jan.  1902.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Portland,  Me., 
learned  the  bookbinding  trade  and  conducted  a 
boold)inding  business  in  Boston  for  many  years, 
till  his  appointment  in  1872  as  librarian  of  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. 
Except  from  1889  to  1893  he  filled  this  position 
until  his  death.  He  was  editor  of  the  New 
England  Historical  and.  Genealogical  Renister, 
ana  of  nine  volumes  of  the  'New  England  Bi^ 
liopdist'   (1880-98).     Among  his  writings  an 
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numerouB  bfoDraphical  memoirs,  including  the 
•Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Ward'  (1868) ;  'Memoir 
of  .Michael  Wigglesworth'  (1871)  and  the 
'Story  of  the  Embaiiation  of  Cromwell  and 
his  Friends  for  New  Ei^land.' 

DEAN,  in  ecclesiastical  langn^age,  a  church 
dignilaiy  presiding  over  the  chapter  of  a  cathe- 
dral. The  word  is  from  the  French  doyen  and 
from  the  Latin  decanus,  one  set  over  10  (Gr. 
dtka,  Lat  decern,  10).  Ori^nally  decanus  was 
the  designation  of  a  petty  civil  functionary:  its 
ecclesiastical  use  had  its  rise  in  monadiism. 
where  a  decanus  was  named  to  be  chief  and 
monitor  of  10  monks  or  10  hermits;  and  the 
senior  decanus  of  a  cirnobium  served  as  head  of 
the  monastic  community  in  the  absence  of  the 
abbot.  From  the  institution  of  canons  regular, 
serving  in  the  chapters  of  cathedral  churches, 
came  the  usage  of  naming  the  chief  among  the 
canons  of  a  chapter  as  its  dean.   Rural  deans  are 


the  churches  or  congregations  and  their  rectors 
within  a  definite  district  in  a  diocese.  In  the 
Curia  Romana,  the  dignitaiy  styled  Cardinal 
Dean  of  the  Sacred  Collie  is  the  chief  among 
the  cardinals  and  is  usually  the  oldest  of  the 
seven  cardinal  bishops :  he  succeeds  bis  prede- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Ostia.  From  ecclesiastical 
usage  the  term  dean  was  adopted  as  designation 
of  tne  leading  member  of  vanous  secular  bodies, 
for  example,  the  head  of  a  university  faculty,  or 
3  college,  or  of  a  guild.  The  deans  in  German 
cathedrals  are  subordinate  to  the  provosts;  th^ 
are  appointed  by  the  bishop  usually,  but  some- 
times by  a  sovereign  or  chapter.  In  the  Church 
of  England  some  of  the  deaneries  are  valuable 
benefices.  A  dean  may  hold  one  other  living 
along  with  his  deanery.  He  is  bound  to  reside 
eight  months  of  the  year  at  his  cathedra!.  The 
bishop  of  London  holds  the  honorary  ofhcc  of 
dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  atid  there  is  also  a 
sub-dean  and  chaplains.  Rural  deans  are  bene- 
ficed clergymen  appointed  by  the  bishop  or  arch- 
deacon to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  certain  mat- 
ters in  some  part  of  the  diocese.  This  office 
had  fallen  into  distise,  being  superseded  by  the 
appointment  of  archdeacons,  but  has  latterly 
been  revived.  The  rural  deans  hold  <^ce  dur- 
ing the  life  of  those  by  whom  they  are  ap- 
pointed. There  are  also  a  few  deans  called 
deans  of  peculiars,  who  exercise  an  independent 
jurisdiction,  and  are  not  under  a  bishop.  In 
Scotland  tne  honorar;  title  of  dean  of  the 
chapel  royal  is  bestowed  on  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  church,  end  six  chaplains  are  also 
appointed  to  a  similar  honorary  office.  Deans 
of  colleges  are,  in  English  universities,  officers 
'  appointed  to  superintend  the  behavior  of  the 
members,  and  to  enforce  discipline.  In  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland  and  elsewhere  the  head  of 
each  of  the  faculties  of  law,  theology,  medicine, 
science,  etc.,  is  called  dean  of  the  faculty.  In 
'i  the  United  States  the  dean  of  a 


the  discipline.  The  dean  of  guild  in  Scotland 
is  a  burgh  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
buildings  are  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
municipal  regulations. 

DEANE,  Charles,  American  antiquarian: 
b.  Biddeford,  Me,.  10  Nov.  1813;  d.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  13  Nov.  1889.    He  was  for  many  years  a 


merchant  in  Boston  but  retired  from  buainess  in 
1864  and  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of 
works  relating  to  American  history.  He  edited 
■Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation' 
(1856);  'Wingheld's  Discourse  of  Virginia' 
(1860)  and  John  Smith's  'True  Relation.> 

DEANE,  Bilaa,  Ainericaii  diplomatist:  b. 
Groton,  Conn.,  24  Dec.  1737:  d.  Deal,  Ent^and, 
23  Aug.  1789,  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1758,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1774.  He  was  sent  by  Con- 
gress to  France  as  a  political  and  financial  agent, 
with  instructions  to  ascertain  the  temper  oi  the 
French  government  concerning  the  rupture  with 
Great  Britain,  and  to  obtain  supphes  of  military 
stares.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  his 
instructions,  and  made  promises  and  engage- 
ments on  all  sides,  which  afterward  brou^t 
the  Congress  into  considerable  embarrassment 
When  it  was  determined  to  send  ministers  to 
negotiate  treaties,  Dr,  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee 
were  commissioned  to  join  him  at  Paris,  and  he 
assisted  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with 
France.  In  con$e<iuence  of  the  extravagant  con- 
tracts be  bad  entered  into,  he  was  recalled  21 
Nov.  1777,  and  John  Adajns  appointed  in  his 
iplace.  He  left  Paris  1  April  17^  and  upon  his 
return,  being  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
his  proceedings  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  evaded 
a  complete  disclosure  on  the  ground  that  his 
papers  were  in  Europe.  He  then  attacked  his 
fellow  cunmissioners  and  Congress  itself  in  a 

Kblic  manifesto  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
d  been  treated,  but  did  not  succeed  in  remov- 
ing the  public  suspicion  from  himself.  Later  his 
lack  of  wmpathy  with  the  American  Revolution 
incxeased  the  animosity  of  his  fellow  dtiiens. 
He  afterward  published  in  1734  <An  Address  to 
the  Free  and  Independent  Gtizens  of  the  United 
States'  on  the  same  subject,  and  returning  to 
Europe,  died  in  great  poverty.  It  was  not  until 
1842  that  Congress  succeeded  in  adjusting  his 
case  and  discovered  its  financial  indebtedness 
to  the  supposed  mismanagement  of  Deane. 
About  $35,000  was  subsequently  paid  to  bis 
heirs.  Consult  Ingrahani,  E.  D.  (editor), 
'Papers  in  Relation  to  the  Case  of  Silas  Deane' 
(1855);  Qark^  George  Larkin,  'Sihw  Deane, 
a  Connecticut  Leader  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion'  (New  York  1913). 


her  sister  EfHe  was  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  her  own  child,  Jeanie  went  on  foot  to 
London  and  obtained  from  the  queen  a  pardon 
for  her  sister.  Her  devotion  forms  a  contrast 
to  the  attitude  of  the  father,  IXvid  Deans, 
whose  rigid  sense  of  justice  leads  him,  in  spite 
of  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  to  drive  Efiie  from 
his  door.  FJhe  is  married  to  her  lover  and  be- 
comes a  lady  of  the  court 

DEARBORN,  Henrr,  American  soldier: 
b.  Hampton,  N.  H.,  March  17S1 ;  d.  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  6  June  1829.  He  was  practising  medidtw 
at  Portsmouth  when,  on  hearing  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  20  April  177S,  he  im- 
mediately marched  with  60  volunteers,  and  was 
at  Cambridge  early  the  next  day,  a  distance  of 
65  miles.  He  was  made  a  captain,  was  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  17  June,  and  accompanied 
Arnold  on  the  expedition  throu^  the  woods  of 
Maine  to  Quebec.  He  served  as  major  tmder 
Gates  at  the  capture  of  Burgorne,  and  distin- 
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guished' himself  and  his  regiinent  by  a  ]^'^' 
chai^  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  in  17%  In 
1779  he  served  in  Sullivan's  expeditioii  against 
tiie  Indbns,  in  1780  with  the  army  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  irei  at  Yorlrtown,  and  in  1782  was  on 
garrison  duty  at  Sarat(^^.  He  was  twice  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  for  eight  years,  during 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of 
War.  In  IKw  he  was  made  collector  of  Boston, 
and  on  27  Jan.  1812,  became  senior  major- 
eenenil  in  the  United  States  army.  Rei^rning 
his  commission  in  the  army  in  1815,  he  was 
appointed,  7  May  1822,  Minister  to  Portugal, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  was  recallea 
at  his  own  request. 

DEATH,  in  common  languaw^  a  sUte 
opposed  to  life,  and  considered  as  the  cessation 
of  it.  Strictly  speakinz,  we  can  trace  only  the 
cessation  of  organic  life.  The  matter  of  which 
the  body  is  composed  does  not  perish  on  the 
death  of  an  organized  being;  it  undergoes 
various  changes,  which  are  known  by  the  names 
of  decay  and  putrefaction,   and  which  are  the 

S reparation  for  its  becoming  subservient  to  new 
orms  of  fife.  What  becomes  of  the  mind,  or 
thinking  principle,  whether  in  man  or  animal, 
after  death,  is  a  matter  of  philosophical  con- 
jecture or  religious  faith.  The  investigations 
of  science  do  not  throw  the  least  light  upon  it. 
The  change  here  adverted  to,  which  is  called 
death,  does  not  take  place  so  quickly  as  is  gen- 
erally believed.  It  is  usually  preceded  and  caused 
by  disease  or  the  natural  decay  of  old  age.  The 
state  called  death  takes  place  suddenly  only 
when  the  heart  or  the  brain  is  injured  in  certain 
parts.  Probably  the  brain  and  the  heart  are 
the  parts  from  which,  properly  speaking,  death 
proceeds;  but  as  the  cessation  of  their  func- 
tions is  not  so  obvious  as  the  cessation  of  the 
breath,  which  depends  on  them,  the  latter  event 
is  generally  considered  as  indicating  the  mo- 
ment when  death  takes  place.  In  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion  the  consequences  o(  death  first 
become  apparent ;  the  muscles  become  stiS ;  cold- 
ness and  paleness  spread  over  the  whole  body; 
the  eye  loses  its  brightness,  the  flesh  its  elas* 
ticity;  yet  it  is  not  perfectly  safe  to  conclude, 
from  these  circumstances,  that  death  has  taken 
place  in  anv  given  case,  because  experience 
shows  that  tnere  may  i>e  from  certain  causes  a 
State  of  apparent  death,  in  which  all  these  cir- 
cumstances may  concur  without  the  extinction 
of  the  vital  spark.  The  beginning  of  putrefac- 
tion, in  ordinary  cases,  affords  the  first  certain 
evidence  of  death.  Putrefaction  begins  in  the 
bowels  and  genitals,  which  swell,  Iwcome  soft 
suid  loose,  and  change  color;  the  skin  also  be- 
gins to  change,  and  becomes  red  in  various 
places;  blisters  show  themselves;  the  blood  be- 
comes more  fluid,  and  discharges  itself  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  ears,  eyes  and  anus.  By  degrees, 
alao,  the  other  parts  are  decomposed,  and,  last 
of  all  the  teeth  and  bones.  In  the  beginning 
of  decomposition  nitrogen  and  ammonia  are 
produced:  in  the  progress  of  it;  hydrogen,  com- 
|>ounded  with  carbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
IS  the  pevailing  product,  which  causes  an  offen- 
sive smell,  and  the  light  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
served about  putrefying  bodies.  At  last,  oiJy 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced,  and  the  putrefying 
body  then  smells  Ulce  earth  newly  dug.  A  fat, 
grtasy  earth  remains,  ajid  a  stimy  soap-like  sub- 
Stance,  which  mixes  with  the  ground,  and  con- 


tributes with  the  preceding  decompositions  to  tihe 
fertility  of  it  Even  in  these  remains  of  organ- 
ized existence  organic  life  is  not  entirely  ex- 
tinct; and  they  contribute  to  produce  new 
vegetable  and  animal  structures.  Putrefaction 
is  much  inflnenced  by  external  circumstances, 
particularly  air,  heat  and  water.  When  the 
body  is  protected  from  the  action  of  such  agents 
it  changes  into  adipocere ;  but  this  process 
requires  a  much  longer  time  than  common  putre- 
faction. In  very  dry  situations  the  body  is  con- 
verted into  a  mnnuny,  in  which  state  bodies  are 
found  in  the  arid  deserts  of  Africa,  and  on 
the  mountains  in  Peru,  Some  vaults  are  re- 
markable for  preserving  corpses  from  putre- 
faction.  It  is  well  known  to  every  reader  that 
particular  substances  counteract  putrefaction; 
for  instance,  those  used  in  tanning  and  in  em- 
balming mummies. 

The  death-agony  is  the  state  which  imme- 
diately precedes  death,  and  in  which  life  and 
death  are  considered  as  struggling  with  each 
other.  This  state  differs  according  to  the  cause 
producing  it.  Sometimes  it  is  a  complete  exhaus- 
tion; sometimes  a  violent  struggle,  and  very 
irregular  activity,  which  at  last,  after  a  short 
pause,  terminates  in  death.  In  some  cases  con- 
sciousness is  extinguished  long  before  death 
arrives;  in  other  cases  it  continues  during  the 
whole  period  and  terminates  only  with  life.  The 
person  in  this  condition  has  already  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  corpse :  the  face  is  pale  and 
sallow^  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head IS  tense,  the  nose  pointed  and  while,  the 
ears  are  relaxed  and  the  temples  fallen  in;  a 
clammy  sweat  covers  the  forehead  and  the  ex- 
tremities, the  alvine  discharges  and  that  of  the 
urine  take  place  involuntarily,  the  respiration  be- 
comes rattling  interrupted  and  at  length  ceases 
entirely.  At  Otis  moment  death  is  considered  to 
take  place.  This  state  is  of  very  variable  length; 
sometimes  continuing  for  minutes  only,  some- 
times for  days,  When  the  patient  is  in  this  con- 
dition nothing  should  be  attempted  but  to  com- 
fort and  sooine  him.  As  long  as  the  dying  per- 
son is  able  to  swallow,  wine  or  other  cordials 
may  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

Signs  of  DMth.— During  death  the  chief 


physical  processes,  such  as  respiration  and  cir- 
culation, may  first  cease,  but  molecular  activity 
may  persist  for  some  time,  as  is  evidenced  in  the 


common  observation  of  the  growth  of  hair  after 
death.  The  desirability  of  Icnowing  the  absolute 
signs  of  death  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  dani^er 
of  burying  the  living,  as  to  the  possibility  that 
efforts  at  resuscitation  may  not  be  adequately 
performed  in  cases  of  apparent  death.  The  idea 
that  at  the  present  time  people  can  be  buried 
alive  is  more  or  less  absurd ;  hut  it  is  very  true 
that  many  cases  of  apparent  asphyxia,  notably 
folkiwing  drowning  or  electrical  snod^  are  re- 
coverable if  proper  means  are  taken. 

There  are  a  number  of  conditions  diat  simu- 
late death.  The  commonest  of  these  are  cata- 
lepsy and  trance  states,  partial  asphyxia  and 
syncope  or  fainting.  In  catalepsy  there  is  usu- 
ally a  loss  of  consciousness,  the  muscles  of  the 
body  generally  become  very  rigid,  but  the  limbs 
may  be  readily  moved  and  placed  in  various 
positions..  The  temperature  is  lowered,  but  the 
resjuration  and  the  heart-action,  while  reduced, 
are  apparent.  In  trance  the  appearance  ol  death 
is  much  more  striking,  consciousness  is  usually 
abolished,  the  face  is  p&le,  the  limbs  may  be 
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flaccid,  and  sometimes  are  ripd,  the  reflexes 
may  be  lost,  and  the  pupils  may  be  dilated  and 
immobile.  The  absence  of  the  si^s  of  decom' 
position,.the  normal  ophthalmoscopic  appearance 
of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and  the  persistence  of 
electrical  excitability  are  sufficient,  however,  for 
determining  this  condition.  Partial  asphyxia 
by  drowning  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  apparent  death.  Resuscitation  has  resulted 
even  after  a  body  has  been  under  water  for  an 
hour.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  de^rability  of 
continued  treatment  m  all  cases  of  asphyxia  by 
drowning.  Ordinary  faintina;  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  normaJ  death. 

The  special  signs  of  death  are  those  that  in- 
volve the  circulation,  respiration,  conditions  of 
the  muscular  system  and  certain  changes  in  the 
eye.  Circulatory  changes  are  those  of  stoppage 
of  the  heart,  with  consctiuent  loss  of  heat  and 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  Careful  listening  to 
the  heart~sounds  by  means  of  specially  devised 
instruments  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether  die  heart  has  slopped  beating  or  not. 
and  special  methods  of  applying  ligatures  to  the 
tobe  of  the  ear  or  (he  nnger,  cutting  ofF  the 
venous  return  and  permitting  the  ordinary  in- 
flow to  continue,  may  be  used.  The  resiuratory 
changes  consist  of  cessation  of  respiration,  with 
consequent  change  in  the  color  of  the  patient, 
there  beinc  marked  palloi  in  distinction  usually 
to  marked  cyanosis  of  asphyxia.  A  mirror 
placed  before  the  nose  or  over  the  mouth  will 
sometimes  detect  breathing  when  it  cannot  be 
seen  or  heard;  and  if  a  vessel  of  water  be 
placed  over  the  chest,  movements  of  that  organ 
may  be  delected.  Muscular  changes  are  very 
^at^cteristic.  There  is  usually  complete 
muscular  relaxation,  followed  by  great  stiffness 
(rigor  mortis)  after  a  certain  number  of  hours. 
There  is  commonljr  loss  of  excitability  of  the 
muscles.  Changes  in  the  eye  are  corroborative 
rather  than  unioue.  The  iris  is  usually  flaccid; 
the  pupil  is  onlinarily  moderately  dilated  and 
irresponsive  to  light,  and  is  not  reacted  upon 
by  atropine  or  eserine  half  an  hour  after  death. 
There  is  a  marked  anamia  of  the  fundus  of  the 
eye  when  viewed  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Finally  there  are  a  series  of  cadaveric 
changes  that  result  and  which  are  indubitable 
evidence  of  death.  There  is  gradual  loss  of 
heat,  although  in  certain  cases  of  cholera  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  76°  F.  have  been  observed, 
and  the  patient  has  still  lived  Rigor  mortii 
develops,  probably,  by  the  action  of  a  ferment 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  myosin.  This 
condition  may  come  on  very  rapidly,  sometimes 
in  a  few  hours,  but  complete  rioor  mortis  rarely 
takes  place  within  this  time.  Occasionally  fliere 
is  an  instantaneous  rigor  mortis,  when  death 
occurs  suddenly  during  violent  muscular  exer- 
tion. This  happens  in  times  of  war,  when 
weapons  are  sometimes  firmly  grasped  in  the 
dead  hand ;  and  in  some  cases  of  drowning  the 
patients  may  be  found  with  weeds  and  mud 
clutched  in  the  fingers.  The  disappearance  of 
rigor  mortis  usually  takes  place  in  from  16  to 
36  hours,  although  there  is  no  absolute  rule. 
Coagulation  of  the  blood,  post-mortem  hy- 
postases, post-mortem  livtdities  and  putrefactive 
decoloration,  with  formation  of  fiases,  are 
usually  characteristic  and  unecjui vocal. 

DMth  In  HrtholoKT,  etc.—  The  repre- 
sentation of  death  among  nations  in  their  earlier 
stages  depends  upon  the  ideas  which  they  form 


of  the  state  of  man  after  this  life,  and  of  the 
disposition  of  their  gods  toward  mankind.  In 
this  respect  the  ilaoy  of  these  representations 
is  very  interesting.  Of  later  ages  tiie  same 
cannot  be  said,  because  imitations  of  reprcsenla- 
tions  previously  adopted  are  very  often  the 
subjects  of  the  plastic  arts  in  such  periods. 
However,  these  representations  do  not  alto- 
gether depend  on  the  causes  ahove  mentioned, 
as  the  general  disposition  of  a  nation  (for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Greeks,  who  beautified  every 
object)  has  also  a  great  influence  upon  them. 
The  Greeks  represented  death  as  a  pleasing 
gentle  being,  a  beautiful  youth.  They  persom- 
fled  death  under  the  name  Thanatos,  while  die 
Keres  vrere  rather  the  goddesses  of  fate  and 
violent  deaths,  like  the  Valkyrie  in  the  northern 
mythology.  According  to  Homer,  Sleep  and 
Death  are  twins,  and  Hesiod  calls  them  the  sons 
of  Ni^t.  They  are  often  portrayed  together 
on  cameos,  etc.  During  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  arts  Death  was  represented  on 
tombs  as  a  friendly  genius  with  an  inverted 
torch,  and  holding  a  wreath  in  his  hand;  or  as 
a  skreping  child,  winged,  with  an  inverted  torch 
resting  on  his  wreath.  Sleep  was  represented 
in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  torch  and 
wreath  were  omitted.  According  to  an  idea 
originating  in  the  East,  death  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  was  attributed  to  the  attachment  of  some 
particular  deity,  who  snatched  his  favorite  to  a 
better  world.  It  was  ascribed,  for  instance,  to 
Jupiter,  or  to  his  eagle,  if  the  death  i 
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individual  ^ 
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Aurora  if  the  death  happened 
morning;  to  Selene,  if  at  night,  etc 
These  representations  were  more  adapted  to 
relieve  the  minds  of  surviving  friends  than  flie 
pictures  of  horror  drawn  by  later  poets  and 
artists.  (Consult  Herder's  'Wie  die  Alien  den 
Tod  ^ebildct.')  Euripides,  in  his  'Alcestis,' 
even  introduced  Death  on  the  stage,  in  a  black 
robe,  with  a  steel  instrument  in  his  hand,  to  cut 
off  tne  hair  of  his  victims,  and  thus  devote  them 
to  the  infernal  gods.*  The  later  Roman  poets 
represent  Death  under  more  horrible  forms, 
gnashing  his  teeth  and  marking  his  victims 
with  bloody  nails,  a  monster  overshadowing 
whole  fields  of  battle.  The  Hebrews,  likewise, 
had  a  fearful  angel  of  death,  called  5ama9, 
and  prince  of  the  world,  and  coinciding  wifli 
the  devil ;  but  he  removes  with  a  kiss  those  who 
die  in  early  youth.  The  disgusting  representa- 
tions of  Death  common  among  Christians 
originated  in  the  14th  century;  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Death  as  a  skeleton  merely  covered 
with  skin,  on  the  monument  at  Cumi,  was  only 
an  exception  to  the  figure  commonly  ascribed  to 
him  among  the  ancients.  In  recent  times  Death 
has  again  been  represented  as  a  beautiful  youth 
^-certainly  a  more  Christian  image  than  the 
skeleton  with  the  scythe.  The  monument  made 
by  Carova,  which  George  IV  erected  in  honor 
of  the  Stuarts  in  Saint  Peter's  Church  at  Rome, 
represents  Death  as  a  beautiful  youth.  He  is 
sometimes  portrayed  under  the  figure  of  a  dy- 
ing lion. 

Canses  of  Death,— There  are  15  prindpd 
causes  of  death,  with  the  rate  per  100,000,  as 
given  by  the  census  bureau.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Pneumonia,  191.9;  consmnption.  191. S; 
heart  disease.  134 ;  diarriiceat  diseases,  8S.1 ;  kid- 
ney diseases,  88.7;  apoplexy,  66.6;  cancer,  60: 
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old  age,  54;  bronchitis,  48-3 ;  cholera  infantnm, 
47&\  debility,  45.5;  inaaimnation  of  brain  and 
menmx  41.6;  diphtheria,  34.4;  typhoid.  33.8; 
and  pranatuTe  biith,  ^.7.  Death  from  all 
principal  causes  shows  a  decrease  durinft  the 
last  two  decades,  the  most  notable  instance  be- 
ing that  of  consumption,  which  shows  a  de- 
crease of  over  50  per  cent  per  100,000.  The 
world's  death  rate  la  estimated  at  68  a  minute. 


Death>  (New  York  1903)  ;  Carrington,  H. 
Meader,  J,  R.,  'Death:  Its  Causes  and  Phe- 
nomena>  (New  York  1912) ;  Gasser,  H.,  'The 
Evolution  of  Death>  (Chicago  1902)  ;  Lead- 
beath.  C.  W.,  <The  Other  Side  of  Death'  {(3ii- 
cago  1003). 

DEATH,  Civil;  in  English  law,  formerly 
the  entire  loss  or  forfeituw  of  civil  rights, 
which  followed  on  attainture  for  treason  or 
felony.  A  man  was  considered  civilly  dead 
who  retired  into  a  monastery  or  abjured  the 
reahn.  By  Act  33  and  34  Vict  caji  xxiii  a  con- 
viction for  treason  or  felony  no  longer  causes 
attainder  or  forfeiture  of  civil  ris^ts.  In  the 
strict  sense,  the  term  has  never  been  used  in 
die  United  States. 

DEATH,  Dance  of.    See  Dance  qw  Death. 

DEATH-ADDER  {Acanthophii  antarcti- 
nu),  a  very  venomous  and  justly  feared  snake 
of  Australia,  which  also  occurs  throughout  the 
Indo-Ualayan  Islands  to  the  Moluccas.  It  be- 
longs to  ihe  Elapidtt,  of  which  the  cobra  is  also 
a  member,  but  the  death-adder  lacks  the  spread- 
ing ■hood.'*  The  end  of  the  tail  is  flattened 
laterally,  and  is  terminated  tqr  a  homy  spine, 
anterior  to  which  are  several  rows  of  enlarged 
scales. 

DBATH-SONG.  It  was  the  pride  of  the 
ancient  man  to  depart  from  life  exulting  in  bis 
victories  and  defying  his  enemies.  There  are 
traces  of  death-songs  in  many  languages  and 
among  many  peoples.  The  custom  has  been 
in  vo^ie  especially  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
American  Indians.  The  dying  chief  chanted  all 
die  warlUie  deeds  of  his  life,  gloating  in  his 
victories  over  his  toes.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  swan-song  because  of  the  legend  that  the 
dying  swan  after  a  long  life  approaches  its  ettd 
and  at  the  last  moment  is  given  the  power  of 
sweet  song.  The  Christian  believes  in  a  happy 
deathbed.  John  Wesley  proudly  said  on  one 
occasion  'Our  people  die  well.* 

DEATH-TICK  IClolhilla  b»hatoria).  a 
neuropterous  insect  of  the  family  Psocid^,  of 
the  siie  and  a^ipearance  of  the  common  plant- 
louse,  one  species  of  which  is  a  visitor  of  gar- 
dens. Another  species  is  the  little  book-louse 
found  running  over  books  and  feetfing  on  the 
paper.  In  England  it  is  called  'death  watch.' 
because  there  it  is  said  to  make  a  ticking  sound 
like  that  of  the  beetle  lAnobium),  thus  excit- 
ing many  superstitions  notions.  See  Death- 
watch. 

DEATH  VALLEY,  Cat.,  a  low  desert  in 
Inyo  County,  near  the  Nevada  border.  The 
name  of  this  region  was  given  by  a  survivor  of 
an  emigrant  party  of  30  who  in  1849  or  1850, 
lost  their  way  here,  and  of  whom,  after  endur- 
ing indescribable  sufferings,  18  perished  in  the 
sands.  No  other  such  spot  is  known.  Like  all 
die  great  vallqrs  of  California,  it  lies  oblong 
froBi  north  to  south.     Its  length  is  about  150 


miles;  width  varies  from  10  to  35;  surface 
about  210  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  oceaiL 
the  lowest  point  of  dry  land  in  the  United 
States.  Jt  ts  interesting  to  note  that  Mount 
Whitney,  the  highest  point  in  the  United  States 
(14,501  feel),  lies  at  a  distance  of  less  than  80 
miles  from  the  point  of  lowest  depression.  The 
Panamint  Mountains  shut  out  from  it  the  moist 
winds  of  the  Pacific  In  the  August  atmosphere 
there  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
moisture.  The  surrounding  country  is  made 
up  of  volcanic  ranges  —  black,  red,  green,  yel- 
low and  brown  —  which  have  furnished  the 
valley  with  the  borax   now   found   there. 

On  the  north  of  the  valley  is  Ralston  Desert, 
on  the  west  Panamint  Desert,  on  the  south 
Mojave  Desert  and  Amargosa  Desert  is  on  the 
east. '  Death  Valley  has  the  lowest  depression. 
Summer  heat  here  rises  to  137°  F.  or  more, 
far  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Western 
world.  Death  Valley,  as  seen  from  the  summit 
of  the  Panamint  Range,  presents  in  November  a 
long  gray  waste  desert,  m  which  there  are  nar- 
row bands  of  white  made  by  thin  deposits  of 
borax;  and  to  the  south  is  seen  a  thin  line  like  a 
blade  of  steel  —  the  Amargosa  River,  as  it  dies 
away  upon  entering  Death  Valley  sink.  It  is  a ' 
sluggish,  dead  stream,  and  evaporation  and 
absorption  at  last  take  it  all.  The  land  was 
once  the  centre  of  a  system  of  lakes.  Toward 
their  summit,  the  Panamint  Mountains  are  of 
carboniferous  limestone  formation,  rifted  and 
worn,  with  a  very  slight  growth  of  pifion,  pine, 
mahogany  and  juniper,  near  the  crests;  and 
below  the  vegetation  becomes  more  scant.  In 
the  gorges  and  narrow  cafions  are  seen  numer- 
ous vines  and  creepers,  on  which  grow  wild 
gourds  resembling  oranges,  also  similar  to  the 
bitter  desert  apples  that  grow  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Sodom.  Here  also  are  the  most  distorted 
forms  of  the  cacti,  and  an  inferior  growth  of 
greasewood  or  palaverde;  The  wealth  of  this 
desert  is  wholly  mineral. 

A  sand-storm  playing  in  Death  Valley  is  a 
wonderful  si^t.  Sand-augers  rise  like  slender 
stems,  reaching  up  into  the  burning  atmosphere 
for  thousands  of  feet  and  terminating  in  a  bushy 
cloud.  They  travel  hither  and  thither  and  grad- 
ually fade  from  si^t  Here  mirage  raises  up 
spectral  cities,  groves,  fields  and  tree-margined 
nvers.  A  low  ruin  will  seem  to  be  hundreds 
of  feet  high;  arrow-weeds  are  magniiied  into 
stately  pabns ;  and  crows  walking  on  the  ground 
appear  as  men  on  horseback.  Besides  crows, 
here  are  seen  a  few  poor  jadc-rabbits,  mangy 
coyotes,  buzzards,  homed  toads,  red-eyed  rattle- 
snakes, mice  and  mountain  rats ;  and  in  the  Pan- 
amint Range  there  are  still  a  few  bighorns  or 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep. 

At  the  summit  of  the  Panamint  and  Funeral 
mountains,  the  thermometer  at  tim^  it  is  said, 
falls  to  30  degrees  below  zero.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  this  reg^n  is  great.  In  the  Panamint 
Range  are  many  mines  of  antimonial  silver  ore; 
and  copper,  gold,  iron,  travertine,  onyx  and 
marble  are  also  found.  In  the  Funeral  Range, 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper  and  antimony  have  been 
found  in  payitig  quantities,  while  the  thick  strata 
or  measures  of  the  east  and  southeast  hills  show 
almost  inexhaustible  quantities  of  colemanite,  a 
borate  of  lime  named  for  W.  T.  Coleman^  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  this  deposit  and 
find  out  its  richness  in  borax.  Very  ridi  gold 
quartz  has  been  taken  from  mines  along  the 
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DEATH'S-HEAD  MOTH  — DEBAY 


route  traveled  by  the  ill-fated  old  emigrant 
party.  Human  society  in  Death  Valley  is  con- 
nned  to  a  few  miners  in  the  Funeral,  Calico  and 
Panamint  mountains,  some  few  rovinfj  bands  of 
Piute  Indians  and  a  few  squaw-men  owning 
cattle  and  horses.  Visitors  to  Death  Valley 
should  not  go  earlier  than  IS  October,  nor  later 
than  15  April;  no  one  should  attempt  to  cmss 
it  while  a  sand-storm  is  blowing;  a  gallon  of 
water  is  needed  for  each  person  in  a  party,  and 
three  gallons  for  each  horse.  At  present  one 
can  go  from  Dagget  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  but  the  route  is  little  better  than 
from  Panamint  to  Furnace  Creek  and  up 
through  Nevada  via  Pioche,  Ner. 

DEATH'S-HEAD  MOTH,  a  species 
{airopos'i  of  Acherontia,  genua  of  the  Sjjiinx 
or  hawk-moth  family,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 

?roup,  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  being 
ound  in  parts  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe.  It 
is  crepuscular  in  its  flight.  Its  fore  wings  are 
blackish-brown,  with  transverse  lines  of  black 
and  a  white  spot  near  the  middle.  The  hind 
wings  are  yellow,  with  black  stripes  crossing  the 
middle  and  tracing  the  margin.  Upon  the  dark 


name.  The  moth  is  about  five  inches  in  extent 
of  wings.  The  caterpillar  is  of  the  same  length, 
of  bri^t  yellow  color,  with  violet  stripes  ana 
a  row  of  blue  spots  along  the  back.  It  is 
injurious  to  potato  and  tomato  plants,  and  in 
some  localities  is  said  to  rob  beehives  of  their 
honey  withstanding  the  attacks  of  the  bees. 
When  frightened  or  seized,  the  moth  gives  forth 
a  squeaking  noise.  This,  with  the  death's  head, 
suggests  an  evil  omen  to  the  superstitious,  mak- 
ing appropriate  the  generic  name  Acherontia. 
Similar  superstitions  attach  to  other  members 
of  the  genus. 

DEATH'S  JEST  BOOK  ('The  Fool's 
Tragedy')  is  the  most  extensive  and  inwortant 
work  of  Th(»na9  Lovell  Beddocs,  begun  t>y  him 
at  Oxford  in  1825  and  touched  up  and  altered 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  It  was  finallv 
published  in  I8Sa  The  play  is  a  tragedy  of  re- 
venge, written  under  the  inspiration  of  aucfa 
later  Elizabethan  dramatists  as  Webster  and 
Toumeur,  but  embodying  also  a  spirit  of  fan- 
tastic horror,  a  love  of  grim  and  spectral  im- 
agery, derived  from  early  19th  century  romance. 
Beddoes'  special  contnbution  is  a  speries  of 
weird  merriment  in  deatii,  sufficiently  suggested 
by  the  stnnge  title,  'Death's  Jest  Book.'  On 
one  occasion  the  figures  representing  the  me- 
diaeval dance  of  deadi  descend  from  their  places 
on  the  walls  of  a  cathedral  to  ^rtake  of  a 
bantiuPt  with  living  men.  The  ^ime  mover  of 
the  tragedy  is  a  court  fool,  Isbrand,  who  causes 
the  body  of  his  murderrd  brother  to  be  inter- 
changed in  the  grave  with  that  of  the  wife  of 
his  murderer,  Duke  Melveric  Melveric,  by  the 
incantation  of  an  Egyptian  sorcerer,  summons 
up  the  spirit,  thinking  it  his  wife's  and  at  the 
close  of  the  drama  is  obliged  to  accompany  the 
ghost  to  Hell.  In  plot  construction,  character- 
ization, and  all  the  specifically  dramatic  qualities 
Beddoes  is  very  weak,  but  the  songs  with  which 
the  piece  abounds  are  rich  in  poetry  of  a  highly 
individual  kind.  Consult  'The  Poetical  Worta 
of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes'  (edited  with  a 
loir  by  Edmund  Gosse,  1890). 

JAUES  H.  HAHrosiL 


DEATHWATCH,  a  small  blackish  beetle, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  the  genus 
Anobmm,  common  in  Europe  and  America.  It  re- 
ceives its  ordinal^  name  from  the  ticking  sound 
which  it  makes  m  the  woodwork  of  houses — 
6  to  12  distinct  licks  being  produced  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  like  the  clicks  of  a  watch.  These 
lappings  are  caused  by  the  striking  of  the 
beetle's  head  on  the  hard  wood,  presmnaUy  to 
attract  the  attention  of  its  mate.  Both  the 
beetle  and  the  larvx  of  several  species  are  de- 
structive of  books,  and  are  the  real  bookworms. 

DEBACLE,  da-biki  (Fr.  dibaele).  a  sud- 
den breaking  up  of  ice  in  a  river:  used  by  geolo- 
gists for  any  sudden  outbreak  of  water,  hurting 
before  it  and  dispersing  stones  and  other  d^ris. 

DE  BARY,  baVe,  Heinrich  Anton,  Ger- 
man botanist :  b,  Frankfort-on-]>fain,  26  Jan. 
1831;  d.  Strassburg,  19  Jan.  1888.  After  a 
course  of  medical  studies  he  began  in  1853  to 
practice  in  his  native  city,  hut  next  year  be- 
came a  priuat-docent  in  Tubingen,  and  the 
year  after  was  called  to  be  professor  of  botany 
at  Freiburg,  where  in  1859  he  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor.  From  1866  until  bis  death 
he  was  editor  of  the  Botartische  Zeihtng.  In 
1867  he  obeyed  a  call  to  Halle,  and  in  1872  to 
Strassbuiig,  where  he  waa  the  first  rector  of  the 
newly  reorganiied  university.  As  a  botanist^  De 
Bary  is  famous  especially  for  the  contributions 
he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  moiyhol- 
ogy  and  i^ysiolo^  of  the  fun^  and  the  Myx- 
omycetA  Of  his  numerous  woiks  in  these 
departments,  the  'Comparatire  Anatomy  of 
Phanerogams  and  Ferns'  has  been  translated 
(1885)  :  as  also  the  'Morphology  of  Plants'  and 
<Lectut«s  on  Bacteria'   (1838). 

DEBAT-PONSAN,  de-ba-p6n-san,  Edouard 
Bflmard,  French  painter:  b.  Toulouse  1847;  d. 
1913.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cabanel  and  altbougb 
he  has  produced  some  noted  historical  works, 
is  chiefly  known  as  a  genre  and  portrait  painter. 
He  won  the  second  grand  prize  1872,  a  medal  of 
the  second  class  1874,  receiving  the  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  1881,  and  a  bronze  medal 
in  1889.  He  signed  his  name  Ponsan-Debat 
until  1880.  His  pictures  include  historical  sub- 
jects such  as  'A  Story  of  Fhidtas'  (1870)  ;  'The 
First  Morning)  (1874)  ;  'Jephtha's  Dau^ter* 
(1876),  in  the  Carcassone  museum;  'Saint  Paul 
Upon  the  Areopagus'  (1877) ;  'Devotion  of 
Saint  Louis  toward  the  Dead'  (1879)  ;  'A  Door 
of  the  Louvre  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day' 
(1880,  Qemont-Ferrand  Museum);  and  por- 
traits of  Doctor  Pichaud  (1874) ;  Paul  de  Cas- 
sagnac  (1882)  ;  General  Boulanger;  etc  Among 
allegorical  works  his  'Nee  Mergitur'  (1898), 
inspired  by  the  Dreyfus  case,  is  famous  and  his 
genre  paintings  'The  Untamable  Mare'  (1911). 
and  'Those  Who  Watch'  (1912)  are  executed 
in  a  finished  academic  st^le,  showing  literary 
rather  than  pictorial  imagination. 

DEBATABLE  LAND,  a  district  of  countnr 
on  the  west  border  of  Scotland  and  England, 
for  a  long  time  a  cause  of  contention  between 
the  two  countries  and  a  refuge  for  outlaws.  In 
1542,  a  joint  commission  appointed  by  the  two 
kingdoms  divided^  the  land  east  and  west  by  a 
line  between  the  rivers  Fsk  and  Sark. 

DEBATINQ  SOCIETIES.  See  Educa- 
tion, SUPPLEMENIAL. 

DEBAY,  dc-ba'.  Angnite  Hyat^tke, 
French  painter  and  sculptor:     b.  Nantes,  30 
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April  IttM:  A  Paris,  14  Mareh  1865.  He  was  a 
son  of  j.  B.  J.  Oebay  the  elder  (q.v.),  and 
was  a  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Gros.  He  took 
a  medal  of  the  third  class  1819  at  the  a^e  of  IS, 
the  second  prize  of  Rome  in  1822  nith  his  paint- 
ins  'Orestes  and  FyUdes* ;  (be  first  ^and  prize 
of  Rome  with  his  painting  <.£gisthus  Discover- 
ing the  Bo^  o{  dytemneatra,'  and  a  first-clasi 
medal  in  1831.  From  1830  onward  he  exhibited 
in  all  the  expositions  at  Paris,  either  as  painter 
or  sculptor.  His  principal  pictures  are  'The 
Old  Man  and  His  Children' ;  ^Enlisting  at  the 
Place  du  Palais  RoyaP  ;  <The  Meeting  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold' ;  'Attila' ;  'Prome- 
nade of  Sixtus  Fifth* ;  and  the  'Battle  of 
Dreux.'  As  a  sculptor  he  received  honorable 
mention  for  his  'Napoleon  I.'  (1841) ;  the  first 
prize  in  open  competition  for  the  monument  of 
Monsignor  Afire,  now  at  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  Paris ;  and  a  first-class  medal  at  the  ILx- 
jwsition  185S  for  lus  best-known  work,  'Primi- 
tive Cradle' ;  first  shown  in  1845.  Among  other 
works  are  statues  of  Perrault  and  Claude  Lor- 
raine, at  the  new  Louvre ;  and  the  marble  man- 
soleum  of  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de 
Daalas. 


16  Oct.  1779;  d.  Paris,  14  June  1863.  He  .__ 
first  a  pDpil  of  the  painter  Van  Biscom,  then 
went  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Chaudet  Sum- 
moned to  Nantes,  he  made  30  busts  for  the  li- 
brary, 10  statuet  for  the  EJcchange,  the  frontal 
of  the  Hotel  de  Viile,  and  the  statues  of  Saints 
Peter,  Paul  and  John.  Returning  to  Paris  1817, 
he  made  two  colossal  statues  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo  for  Havana;  and  took  a  second-class 
medal  with  a  bust  of  Talma.  Among  his  works 
are  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV  at 
Mon^llier;  statue  of  the  'Chancellor  of  the 
Hospital'  at  Aigueperse;  marble  statue  of  'Mer- 
cury putting  Argus  to  Sleep'  and  'Mercury 
Preparing  to  Slay  Argus'  at  Havana;  group  of 
the  'Three  Fates';  marble  statue  of  Charles 
Marlel  in  the  museum  at  Versailles;  marble 
statue  of  Colbert;  'Young  Woman  and  Shells,' 
considered  his  best  work;  and  the  figures  of 
'Ocean'  and  'The  Mediterranean'  for  one  of 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  fountains.  During 
his  later  years  he  held  the  position  of  restorer 
of  sculptures  at  the  Louvre.  He  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  1825.  He 
executed  numerous  portrait-busts  in  excellent 
style, 

DBBAY,  Jean  Baptiatc  Joseph,  The 
Yoiracra,  French  scnlptor:  b.  Nantes.  31  Aug. 
1S02;  ±  Pans,  7  Jan.  186Z  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his 
father  and  of  Bosio,  and  went  to  Havana  at  17 
years  of  age  to  deliver  his  father's  statues.  He 
took  the  second  prize  of  Rome  1823,  with  a  bas- 
relief,  'The  Grief  of  Evander,'  and  in  1829  the 
first  ^rand  prize  of  Rome  with  the  'Death  of 
Hyacinth.'  He  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1851:  Among  his  works 
are  'Theseus*  •  'Genius  of  the  Sea' ;  'Genhis  of 
the  Hunt* ;  'Young  Slave'  (first-class  medal 
1836) ;  'Anne  de  Bretagne'  (Luxembourg  Gar- 
den) ;  a  bronze  statue  of  'Cambronne' 
(Nantes)  ;  'Marshal  Oudinot'  (Bar-le-Dite> ; 
'Modesty  and  Love,'  marble  group;  equestrian 
statue  of  Napoleon  IH  (Bordeaux) :  'Six 
Apostles'   (Church  of  Saint  Eustacbe,  Paris) ; 


and  10  statues  for  the  Foauneraie  Gallery  at 

DE  BECKER,  Julca  Alphonse  Marie, , 
Belgian  ecclesiastic  and  educator:  b.  Louvain, 
7  Dec,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the  Josephite 
College  and  Catholic  University  of  Louvain, 
and  the  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  He  was 
ordaioed  to  (he  priesthood  in  1881,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  canon  law  and  liturgy  at 
the  American  College,  Louvain,  in  1885,  and 
after  1889  served  as  professor  of  canon  law  at 
the  Catholic  University  there.  He  was  made  a 
canon  of  Mechlin  Cathedral  in  1891  and  in  1898 
became  rector  of  the  American  College,  Lou- 
vain. At  the  latter  institution  he  founded  a 
chair  of  philosophy  and  secured  the  admission 
of  its  students  to  the  theological  courses  of 
Louvain  University.  In  1904  Pius  X  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  commission  for  Oie  codi- 
fication of  the  canon  law.  He  has  published 
'L'figlise  anx  fitais-Unis'  (1903) ;  'De  Spons- 
alibus  et  Matrimonis'  (1903)  ;  'Legislatio 
ttova  de  forma  snbstantiali  quoad  sponsalia  ct 
matrimcninin'  (1908),  and  contributions  to  the 
American  EccUiiasticai  Rez/irw,  La  -Revut 
ginirale,  'The  Cathohc  Encyclopedia,'  etc 

DEBENTURE,  in  finance,  a  certificate  or 
document  signed  by  a  legally  authorized  officer, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  due  to  some 
person ;  a  deed  or  bond  of  mortgage  on  certain 
proper^  for  the  repayment  to  a  certain  person 
of  a  certain  sttm  of  money  advanced  by  such 
person,  tfwetber  with  interest  thereon  at  a  cer- 
tain stated  rate.  Debentures  are  frequently 
issued  by  public  companies,  especially  railroad 
companies,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  ihoney 
for  the  completion  or  cariying  on  of  their 
undertakings.  They  differ  from  certificates  of 
stock  in  tlut  they  contain  some  form  of  cove- 
nant to  repay  the  principal  sum  with  regular 
interest  at  some  date  specified  in  the  future. 
They  are  also  issued  in  series  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  borrowing  money.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  negotiable. 

In  customs,  a  certificate  entitling  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  granted  to  a  drawback  on  certain 
goods  exported,  the  duties  on  which  had  been 
paid. 

In  public  offices,  in  some  government  de- 
partments, a  term  used  to  denote  a  bond  or  bill 
by  which  the  government  is  charged  to  pay  a 
creditor  or  his  assigns  the  money  due  on 
auditing  his  account.  The  issuing  of  debentures 
is  regulated  by  general  statutes  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning corporations.  Consult  Palmer,  'Com- 
pany Precedents'  (London  1002), 

DEBIT  AND  CREDIT  ('Soil  ond 
Haben').  Out  of  the  hunger  for  a  national 
life,  for  a  character  that  should  be  nationally 
German,  for  traditions  upon  which  to  build 
them  and  hopes  wherewith  to  feed  thcMj  grew  ' 
sudi  novels  as  (justav  Freytag's  'Debit  and 
Credit'  (1855),  called  by  the  Germans  a  Zeilro- 
man,  or  novel  of  the  times,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  historical  romance  or  novel  of  other 
days.  The  book  was  a  direct  product  of  the 
revolution  of  1848  'Debit  and  Credit'  is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  preat  middle  class,  the  mer- 
chant class,  to  which  Germany  owes  so  much 
of  her  growth,  her  success  and  her  constructive 
national  s^rit.    As  such  it  has  made  a  unititte  > 

place  for  itself  in  (merman  literature,  and  was  in 
its  day  as  widely  translated  and  read  as  t^ty 
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book  in  the  language.  In  spite  of  Freytag's 
consciousness,  however,  that  in  painting  such  an 
imaginative  picture  of  the  people  be  loves  an 
author  must  use  exceeding  care  to  avoid  *dis- 
tortion  in  the  outline  of  his  picture,  because 
not  love  alone,  but  hatred  too,  flows  freely  and 
readily  from  the  pen,"  the  book  has,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  The 
glorified  pictures  of  Anton,  Schroter,  Sabine 
and  the  other  middle  class  men  and  women. 
the  likenesses  of  the  slowly  decaying  landed 
aristocracy,   of   the  rapacious   Je' 


..  _  incapable  nobility,  a  debased  peasantry - 
who  give  way  before  the  intelligent,  eager, 
idealistic  German  colonists  —  all  bear  the  stamp 
of  that  untruth  which  comes  not  o(  a  purpose 
to  be  false  but  of  prejudice.  The  book  has  been 
well  translated  into  English,  with  an  enlij^ten- 
ing  preface  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs. 

DEBORAH,  Hebrew  seer  or  prophetess. 
She  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  by  the 
aid  of  Barak  delivered  the  northern  tribes  from 
the  oppression  of  Jabin  and  secured  a  peace  of 
40  years'  duration.  The  triumphal  ode  at- 
tributed to  her  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  story  is  told  jn  'Judges' 
IV  and  V. 

DE  BOW,  JsmM  Dunwoodr  Browiuon, 
American  joum^ist  and  statistician:  b,  CharleS' 
ton,  S.  C,  10  July  1820;  d.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  27 
Feb.  1867.  He  studied  (aw,  was  admitted  to  the 
Charleston  bar  in  1844,  became  a  contributor  to 
the  Southern  Quarttrh  Revina,  published  at 
Charleston,  and  in  1844  took  charge  of  that 
periodical  as  chief  editor.  Among  other  papers 
pr^ared  by  him  for  its  pages  was  an  elaborate 
article,  published  in  1845,  upon  'Oregon  and  the 
Oregon  Question,'  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  was 
translated  into  French  and  was  the  occasion  of 
a  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  1845  he  removed  to  New  Orleans  and  estab- 
lished Dt  Bov/i  Commercial  Review.  This 
enterprise  proved  successful  and  the  work  at- 
tained a  circulation  greater  than  has  ever  been 
reached  by  any  similar  publication  in  the  South. 
In  March  1853  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  census.  In  mat  position 
he  collected  and  prepared  for  the  press  a  large 
part  of  the  material  for  the  quarto  edition  of 
the  census  of  1850.  He  afterward  compiled  the 
volume  entitled  'Statistical  View  of  the  United 
States,'  a  compendium  of  the  7th  census.  In 
1853  he  compiled  frcon  his  review  a  work  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  'Industrial  Resources 
of  the  Southwest.^ 

DEBRAUX,  de-bro',  Paul  tinule,  French 
balladist :  b.  Ancerville,  department  of  Meuse, 
30  Aug.  1796;  d.  Paris.  12  Feb.  1831.  He  was 
an  anient  Republican  and  wrote  for  the  com- 
mon people  lively  songs  of  wine  and  love,  simg 
everywhere  in  tavern  and  workshop.  He  was 
called  "the  Bfranger  of  the  rabble."*  His  best- 
known  songs  are  'Mt.  Saint  John' ;  'Belisarius' ; 
'Say,  Do  You  Remember?';  'The  Soldier's 
Widow' ;  'Uarengo.'  Beranger  published  a 
complete  collection  of  his  'Songs.' 

DB  BRAY,  Qnido,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Walloon  writers  and  reformers,  and 
author  of  tfie  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith,  one 
■of  the  great  creeds  of  the  Reformation  and 


noblest  monuments  in  the  Walloon  tanguaf^: 
b.  Mons  in  Hainault  1520;  d.  Valenciennes, 
May  156/.  The  Belgic  confession  was  adopted 
by  the  nobles  as  well  as  by  the  Reformed 
clergy.  Translated  into  Dutch,  German  and 
Latin,  the  Belgic  Confession  was  printed  and 
presented  in  1562  to  Philip  JI  of  Spain,  over- 
lord of  the  Belgic  Nethetiands,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  securing  toleration.  The  invasion  and  deso- 
lation of  the  Walloon  and  Flemish  provinces 
followed  hve  years  later.  De  Bray  was  active 
as  preacher  and  scholar  among  tus  refugee 
countrymen  in  France,  Germany  and  England, 
he  being  at  home  in  both  the  Flemish  and  Wal- 
loon tongues.  He  wrote  an  impoTlant  work  in 
Latin,  condemning  the  tenets  and  excesses  of  the 
Anatraptists.  Cast  into  prison  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1567,  he  wrote  letters  to  his  wife  and  mother, 
which  are  classics.  The  Belgic  Confession  is 
the  standard  of  behef  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Belgium,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  Dotch  colonies  and  in  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America.  Consult  Langaard,  L.  A.  van, 
'Gnido  de  Bray';  'Zyn  Leven  en  Wcrkcn.' 
Zerifaee  (1884) :  Schaff's  'Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom' (1877);  Griffis,  'Belgium,  the  Lai(d  of 
Art'   (1912). 

DEBRECZIN,  di-br£t'sfai,  Hungary,  a  free 
imperial  city  on  the  edge  of  the  great  central 
plain  of  Hungary,  about  137  miles  east  of  Buda- 
pest by  rail.  Its  houses  are  mostly  of  a  sin- 
^e  story;  and  in  wet  weather  the  wide  but  un- 
paved  streets  become  almost  impassable  from 
md.    The  chief  edifices  are  the  prindpal  Prot- 


of  Hapeburg  had  forfeited  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  14  April  1849)  ;  and  the  princi- 
pal Protestant  college,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  ^000  students  and  a  Ubrary  containing 
nearly  160,000  volumes;  Roman  Cadwlic  church, 
town-house,  Piarist  college,  gymnasium,  etc 
Both  the  manufactures  and  trade  are  import- 
ant; the  former  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse 
woolens,  leather,  soap,  tobacco-pipes,  casks,  etc, 
and  the  latter  being  in  tobacco,  wine,  Rzx,  hides, 
wool,  potash,  cattle,  cheese,  etc.  There  are  four 
large  fairs  annually  and  the  swine  market  is 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Debreczin  is  the 
headquarters  of  Hungarian  Protestantism.  The 
Protestant  college,  founded  in  1531,  is  consid- 
ered the  best  educational  establishment  in  Hun- 
Sry.  This  town  suffered  much  in  the  wars 
:ween  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks,,  and 
afterward  in  the  religious  wars.    Pop.  92,729. 

DK  BRY,  dc-bre'  Theodor,  Flemish  gold- 
smith and  copperplate  engraver:  b.  Liege  1528; 
d.  Frankfort-on-lhe-Main,  Germany,  1598,  He 
settled  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  about  1570 
and  established  a  printing-house  there;  On  a 
visit  to  England  he  engraved  die  'Proces»on 
of  the  Kmghts  of  the  Garter  under  Queen 
Elizabeth'  (12  plates  after  (^asrarts)  and  'The 
Funeral  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney'  (34  plates  after 
Thomas  Lent).  The  most  important  of  the 
works  issued  from  his  press  is  the  collection  of 
'Voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,'  pub- 
lished in  Latin  (25  parts,  1590-1634)  and  Ger- 
man (27  parts  1590-1630).  The  New  Yorit 
Public  Library  possesses  oa  exceltent  collection 
of  his  prints. 

DEBS,  Enfctie  Victor,  American  sodatist : 
b.  Terre  Haute,  tnd,  S  Nov.  1855.    He  received 
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a  common  school  education  and  became  a  looo- 
motive  fireman.  He  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
legislature  in  1SS4  and  was  later  an  official  of 
the  Brotfaeriiood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and, 
from  1893  to  1897,  president  of  the  Ainerican 
Railway  Union.  He  conducted  the  strike  of 
1894  in  Chicago  and  was  later  sent  to  jail  for 
contempt,  because  of  his  mamgement  of  the 
same,    though    he   pleaded    innocence    of    any 


Since  1897  he  has  been  prominent  in  the  Social- 
ist njovement,  and  in  1900,  1904,  1908  and  1912 
was  the  candidate  of  ihc  Socialist  party  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  1907  he  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason,  re- 
maining in  its  service  six  years,  during  which 


in-^ef  of  the  National  Rip-Saw  published 
at  Saint  Louis  and  while  serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity he  is  continuing  his  speaking  tours  in  the 
interest  of  the  Socialist  movement  In  1915 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  People's  Col- 
lege, a  working-class  educational  institution  or- 
ganized upon  a  co-operative  basis  for  the  edu- 
cation of  working  people  through  correspond- 
ence courses,  as  well  as  the  regular  course  in 
the  parent  school,  located  at  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 
Id  1916  he  declined  the  nomination  of  the  So- 
cialist party  for  President  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

debt'  (Lat.  debititm,  owed)  in  legal  ac- 
ceptance is  a  stipulated  amount  of  money  that 
one  person  owes  to  another  under  contract  or 
agreemenL  la  popular  usage  it  implies  the 
idea  of  a  certain  and  definite  sum  due  by  book, 
note  or  bond,  whether  money,  goods  orjerwces, 
that  can  be  verified  by  data  arising  out  of  the 
transactions.  While  denoting  any  kind  of  a 
just  demand  —  in  its  broadest  sense  meaning 
dut^,  or  what  one  owes  to  another  —  an  obli- 
^tion  of  a  debtor^ — ^debt  has  different  shad- 
nijgs  of  definition,  owing  to  the  subject  matter 
oi  the  various  statutes  in  which  it  is  used;  but 
legally  and  generally,  its  significance  is  em- 
bodied in  the  above  definitions.  It  denotes  not 
only  the  obligation  of  the  debtor  to  pay,  but 
also  the  right  of  the  creditor  to  receive  and  en- 
force payment.  In  its  common  significance  it 
implies  the  moneyed  obligation  of  a  person  in- 
curred in  bis  private  capadly,  or  from  his  in- 
dividual acts,  and  not  such  obli^tions  as  are 
imposed  upon  hira  by  law  in  his  public  rela- 
tions, or. in  common  with  all  other  citizens.  It 
is  the  correlative  of  Credit  (q.v).  As  gener- 
ally defined  by  statute  the  word  includes  any 
claun  or  demand  upon  which  a  judgment  for 
a  sum  of  money  or  directing  the  payment  of 
money  could  be  recovered  t^'  an  action.  As 
used  in  the  statutes  relating  to  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  the  term  is  not  limited  to 
such  as  are  strictly  legal  debts  but  includes 
every  claim  and  demana  by  a  creditor,  whether 
recoverable  at  law  or  in  equity.  "Debt*  is  a 
common-law  word  and  also  a  technical  term. 
The  legal  definition  of  the  word  is  opposed  to 
unliquidated  daniages  or  a  liability  in  the  sense 
of  an  undetermined  or  contingent  debt  not  en- 
forceable by  ordinary  process.  A  debt  exists 
when  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  owing  from 
one  person  (the  deblor)  to  another  (the  cred- 
itor).   A  debt  is  not  the  less  owing  because  it  is 
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not  yet  due.  Everything  is  a  debt  which  is  of 
absolute  pbli^tion  but,  in  its  more  limited 
sense,  it  imphes  only  a  particular  kind  of  duty, 
and  m  this  sense  is  substantially  synonymous 
with  contract.  The  word  debt,  however,  is  of 
large  import,  including  not  only  debts  of  rec- 
ord or  fui^meat,  and  debts  by_  specialty,  but 
also  obligations  arising  under  simple  contract, 
to  a  very  wide  extent,  and  in  its  popular  sense 
includes  all  that  is  due  to  a  ^rson  under  any 
form  of  obli^tion,  or  promise.  Even  in  its 
broadest  significance  it  implies  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  obligation  of  the  debtor  has 
been  executed  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  and 
the  payment  of  the  debt  discharges  the  obliga- 
tion. In  common  law.  the  words  debt  and  de- 
mand are  of  allied  meaning,  Init  the  latter  word 
is  a  term  of  much  more  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation than  the  foriner.  The  term  debt  im- 
poses a  smn  of  money  owing  upon  a  contract 
express  or  implied,  while  the  term  demana 
comprises  all  nghtful  claims,  whether  founded 
npon  a  contract,  damages,  or  a  superior  right 
of  property.  (See  Demand).  The  words 
'debt*  and  'indebtedness*  are  not  always  used 
in  the  same  sense;  that  is  they  do  not  always 
impose  a  legal  oblifration  on  the  part  of  one  to 
pay  another  somethmg  due  to  him.  The>[  often 
imply  a  mere  moral  or  equitable  obli^tion,  as 
well  as  a  strictly  hwal  one.  Debt,  however,  is 
synonymous  with  due;  they  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  verb.  Tlie  words  "debts  now 
due>  are  held  as  synonymous  with  the  word 
■liabilities.*  While  debt  means  that  which  is 
due  from  one  person  to  another,  the  word  due 
does  not  necessarily  vary  the  meaning,  as  that 
means,  in  one  sense,  simply  owed.  It  may, 
when  used  with  that  intent,  mean  a  debt  actu- 
ally payable,  the  time  for  the  payment  of  which 
has  arrived.  The  context  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  used  must  determine  in  what 
sense  it  is  used.  Due,  when  used  as  a  noun,  is 
synonymous  with  debt.  See  Debt,  Action  or; 
Debtos;  Dnros  and  Cbbmto*,  Laws  of.  Con- 
sult Macl^  W.,  td.,  'Cyclopedia  of  Law  and 
Procedur.?  (VoL  XIIl,  pjx  393-401.  New 
York  19W). 

DEBT,  Action  of.  This  is  one  of  the  old- 
est procedures  known  to  the  common  law  and 
in  its  origin  of  a  personal  right  or  proprietary 
nature.  The  law  officer  was  commanded  by  the 
writ  of  debt  to  order  the  defendant  to  return 
to  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of  money  or  property, 
of  which  he  unjustly  deprived  him ;  and  if  the 
defendant  refused,  he  was  to  give  his  reason 
in  the  King's  Court.  The  action  was  often  set- 
tled with  trial  by  battle.  After  the  evolution 
and  devriopuMurt  of  the  action  of  assumpsit 
(q.v.),  that  action  for  a  time  supplanted  action 
of  debt  on  simple  contracts.  At  common  law 
there  was  perhaps  no  action  which  had  so  ex- 
tensive and  varied  an  application.  While  in 
modem  procedure  it  has  been  found  unwise  to 
extend  mis  form  of  remedy,  where  its  limits 
are  definite  and  dearly  established,  it  has  never- 
theless been  ^'ven  a  much  wider  scope  than  the 
lanffua^  of  the  elementary  writers  would  seem 
to  justify.  While  no  longer  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
land, in  some  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States, 
statutes  have  expressly  declared  this  remedy  to 
be  appropriate  tor  the  enforcement  of  certain 
obligations  or  the  recovery  of  designated  pen- 
alties. It  has  long  been  held  and  is  now  so 
well  recognized  by  the  courts  as  a  whole  that 
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it  may  be  said  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  action 
for  debt  is  a  concurrent  remedy  with  assump- 
sit upon  all  simple  contracts  where  the  sum  to 
be  recovered  is  certain  or  may  readily  be  as- 
certained either  from  the  contract  itself  or  ly 
1  of  law.  A  distinguishing  feature  of 
m  is  that  it  lies  only  for  the  recovery 
ot  a  sum  certain,  or  readily  reducible  to  a  cer- 
tainty from  fixed  data  or  agreement,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  imliquidated  or  unascertained 
damages.  See  Debt  ;  Debtor  and  CREmroR, 
Laws  of. 

DEBTOR,  a  person  who  owes  a  debt,  or  is 
tinder  obli^tion,  arising  from  oipress  agree- 
ment, implication  of  law,  or  from  tnc  principles 
of  natural  justice,  to  render  and  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  another,  A  person  who  by  reason  of 
an  existing  obligation  is  or  many  become  liable 
to  pay  money  to  another  whether  such  liability 
r  contingent  is  classed  as  a  debtor. 

«r  who 

obligation 

money,  goods  or  services.  The-  term  "any 
debtor*  includes  anyone  who  is  capabU  of  con- 
tracting a  debt  and  bas  don^  so.  The  relation 
oi  debtor  and  creditor  may  arise  by  direct  agre«^ 
ment  or  through  breach  of  duty  between  the 
parties;  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  im- 
plies, naturally,  that  the  one  has  ^ven  credit 
to  the  olher  m  a  contract.  The  word  debtor 
in  its  broad  sense  implies  liability  and  includes 
eorporaiions  and  partnerships  as  well  as  indi-< 
viduala.  It  likewise  includes  the  indorser  of  a 
promissory  note  before  maturity  and  all  those 
who  at  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the 
winding-up  of  a  bank  are  liable  to  the  bai^ 
for  the  payment  of  money,  whether  their  liabil- 
ity bad  matured  or  not,  and  without  any  regard 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  liability,  whether  aa 

trincipal  or  surety.  If  a  person  depart  from 
is  usual  residence  or  remam  abietti  therefrom, 
or  conceal  himself  in  his  house,  so  that  he  can- 
not be  served  with  process,  with  intent  unlaw- 
fully to  delay  or  defraud  his  creditors,  he  is  an 
abseonding  or  delinquent  debtor.  Bat  if  he 
depart  from  the  State  or  from  bis  usual  abode, 
with  the  intention  of  again  returning  and  with- 
out any  fraudulent  desi^,  he  has  not  absconded 
nor  absented  himself  witliin  the  intendment  of 
the  law.  Where  a  man  stays  away  with  intent 
to  delay  his  creditors,  he  thereby  iibsents  him- 
self within  the  meaning  of  a  statute  {iroviding 
that  traders  abtenling  themselves  to  delay 
creditors  shall  be  adjudged  bankrupts.  See 
Debti  Debt,  Actmk  os;  Debks  and  CsEDnoa, 
Laws  or. 

DEBTOR  AHD  CREDITOR,  Lawa  of. 
One  of  the  earliest  institutions  among  men  is 
the  right  of  holding  individual  property.  Upon 
(his  right  depends  the  power  of  making  bar^ins 
and  eneciing  exchanges.  In  various  ways  tiar- 
gain-mafcin^  gives  rise  to  deferred  engagements, 
and  obli^tions  are  incurred  which  are  called 
debts.  These  obJigalions  rest  upon  a  double 
foundation.  The  right  of  holding  individual 
property  implies  the  right  of  recovering  any 
property  which  has  been  entrusted  to  others, 
or  of  claiming  possession  of  an;^  property  which 
orfiers  have,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  agreed 
to  make  over  lo  us.  The  priraaiy  foundation 
of  debts,  therefore,  is  the  ri[flit  of  holding  prop- 
erty.   A  debt  is  a  contract  freely  entered  into. 


Whether  the  right  of  proper^  is 
it  is  commonly  recogniiea  by  the  person  who 
incurs  debt ;  no  abstract  doctrine  of  the  ri^ts 
of  property,  therefore,  can  properly  come  be- 
tween him  and  his  creditor  to  iustify  the  viola- 
tion of  an  engagement  for  which  he  has  accepted 
an  eqluvalent.  Credit  atTords  a  means  by  which 
those  who  have  no  property  of  their  own  nMgr 
acquire  important  advantages  through  the  use 
of  the  property  of  odiers,  and  while  proprietary 
rights  are  recognized,  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  society  that  the  obligations  incurred  in  bor- 
rowing ^ould  be  faithfully  fulfilled.  Hence  a 
very  great  practical  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  moral  obligation  implied  in  the  contract 
of  a  debt,  independently  altogether  of  any  ab- 
stract or  theoretical  views  which  may  prevail 
""  '~  ■'•-  -^undness  of  the  particular  ir— — ■-— 


In  early  and  rude  states  of  society  the  nat- 
ural tendency  is  to  regard  alt  obligations  as 
sacred  and  mviolable,  and  alt  who  from  any 
cause  fail  to  fulfil  them  as  criminal  in  act  or 
intention,  cither  by  omission  or  commission,  and 
liable  to  the  most  severe  and  exhaustive  punitive 
treatment.  In  such  a  state  of  society  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  foimdations  of  the  obli- 
gation are  likely  to  be  held  in  extreme  estima- 
tion. Hence  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society  the 
laws  against  debtors  are  universally  found  to  be 
of  the  most  stringent  kind,  and  as  civiliiation 
advances  and  the  relations  of  society  become 
more  complicated,  the  necessity  ot  repeated 
modifications  of  these  severe  laws  becomes  ap- 
parent Any  modification  in  favor  of  die 
debtor  of  the  consequences  of  incurring  debt, 
however  equitable  in  itself,  necessarily  tends  to 
increase  the  facility  with  which  debt  will  be 
incurred;  and  if  these  consequences  are  over- 
relaxed  society  will  be  deprived  of  a  needed 
protection;  debt  will  be  incurred  carelessly,  and 
as  carelessness  borders  upon  recklessness  and 
recklessness  upon  fraud,  the  lines  of  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  dealing  will  become 
fainter,  the  protection  due  to  misfortune  and 
the  condonation  necessary  to  be  extended  to 
miscalculation  and  errors  of  judgment  will  be- 
come a  cover  for  deliberate  conspiracy,  and 
iodely  will  become  a  prey  to  an  organised 
predatory  system  or  modernized  form  of  hi^- 
Way-robbery,  thinly  disguised  under  the  forms 
of  commerce.  Such  are  the  practical  difRculties 
whidi  the  modern  theory  of  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  has  to  encounter.    • 

Among  the  Jews,  under  the  Mosaic  law 
debt  was  treated  with  great  stringency,  but 
there  were  regulations  adapted  to  discourage 
the  incurring  of  it,  and  also  some  humane  re- 
strictions on  the  power  of  the  creditor  after  it 
had  been  incurred.  Lending  on  usury  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  taking  of  pledges  put  under 
severe  restriction.  The  alienation  of  the  estate 
of  an  Israelite  was  also  forbidden.  The  cred- 
itor, on  the  other  hand,  had  power  over  the 
person  of  his  debtor,  and  even  over  those  of  his 
wife  and  family,  and  could  cause  them  to  be 
sold  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim.  If  the  debtor 
was  an  alien  he  might  be  sold  to  perpetual 
bondage,  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  jubilee,  which 
was  appointed  to  be  proclaimed  every  SOth  year, 
every  Israelitish  debtor  was  set  free  and  his 
if  pledged  or  sold,  returned  to  him, 
*     rude  states  of 
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societj',  and  under  arbitrary  and  despotic  kov- 
errunents,  than  the  liability  of  the  person,  of  the 
debtor  for  his  debt.  This  is  one  of  the  ori^nal 
sources  of  slavery.  Even  in  the  coanparatively 
enlightened  states  o£  Greece  and  Rome  tlie 
power  of  the  creditor  over  the  person  of  his 
debtor  was  recognized  by  law.  This,  power  was 
abolisbed  in  Athens  by  Soloii(_  who  is  said  to 
have  taken  his  reform  from  Egypt,  where  the 
same  unjust  law  had  already  run  its  course. 
The  early  Roman  law  was  even  more  excessive 
in  its  undiscriininating  severity.  By  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  creditors  might  cut 
the  body  of  the  debtor  in  pieces  and  diare  it 
among  them,  they  might  also,  sell  him  and  his 
wife  and  family  to  perpetual  slavery.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  the  debtor  was  treated  with  hardly 
less  severity:  Even  the  Church  took  the  side  of 
the  creditor,  and  the  debtor  who  died  withovit 
discharge  was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of 
Christian  burial.  ,  As  society  became  more  re- 
fined the  taws  against  debtors  were  again  grad' 
■ally  ameliorated,  but  the  process  was  a  slow 


of  the  debtors'  effects,  was  only  put  an  end  t 
in  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

In  the  United  States  originally  imprisonment 
of  debtors  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  common 
law,  but  at  the  present  time  imprisonment  for 
debt,  except  in  case  of  fraud,  or  of  an  ab- 
sconding debtor,  does  not  legally  exist  in  any 
of  the  States.  Congress,  empowered  by  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  make  a  uniform 
bankruptcy  law,  exetcised  this  power,  and  sub- 
sequently repealed  the  law  of  imprisonment ;  and 
now,  by  Revised  Slalules  WO  and  991, 


in  any  State  where  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished.  Most 
of  the  States,  by  constitutional  provision,  have 
prohibited  arrest  or  imprisonment  for  debt, 
while  the  other  States,  either  by  direct  statutes 
prohibiting  imprisonment  for  debt,  or  by  poor 
debtors  laws,  or  by  insolvent  laws,  secure  the 
same  result ;  it  being  held  to  be  against  public 
policy  to  deprive  a  man.  by  imprisonment,  of 
the  power  to  pay  his.  debts  and  make  him  a 
<firect  charge  Upon  Ac  State.  S«  Debt  ;  Debt, 
Action  of;  Debtob. 

DEBTS,  NMioittL     See  Hatidmai.  Dbis 
or  THE  WoKLo;  Dsera,  Pubuc 

DEBTS,  Public.     Public  debts  are  essen- 
tially a  modem  phenomenon,  for  before  they 


instruments  had  to  be  developed.  Certain  , 
conditions  had  to  be  met  before  states  could 
resort  to  public  borrowing  on  any  considerable 
scal^  and  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled 
only  in  comparatively  recent  times.  These  con- 
ditions are,  first,  the  existence  oE  a  money 
market  where  capital  can  be  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  the  promises  to  pay  in  the  future 
which  constitute  a  public  debt.  The  capital 
itself,  the  machinery  for  carr^'ng-  on  these 
transactions,  and  lastly  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  capitalists  to  lend  their  money  must  alt 
exist.  This  last  necessity  points  to  Oie  second 
of  the  pre-conditions  mentioned  above,  namely 
the   existence   of   some   adequate    security   by 
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which  the  lender  may  be  induced  to  make  the 
desired  loan.  At  first  the  promise  of  a  needy 
monarch  was  backed  up  by  the  pledge  of  some 
tangible  security,  as  the  crown  jewels,  or  land, 
or  the  revenues  from  some  impost.  Bat  with 
the  development  of  constitutional  government  a 
more  adequate  suaranly  has  been  given  the 
.lender,  and  with  the  developnient  of  public 
.ctcdit  has  gone  an  the  expansion  of  public  debts. 
The  greater  security  afforded  the  lender  under 
constitutional  government  consists,  as  Prof.  H. 
C.  Adams  has  pointed  ou^  in  the  power  and 
influence  exerted  by  the  propertied  classes  upon 
the  tentative  bodies  to  prevent  them  from  re- 
pudiating public  obligations.  The  public 
creditors  in  effect  lend  to  a  corporation  —  the 
gorenunent— which  they  themselves  control. 

■Public  debts  were  first  created  on  any  con- 
siderable scale  in  the  18th  century,  but  the  19th 
century  saw  an  enormous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  countries  making  use  of  public  loans  and 
in  the  sum  total  of  these  loans.  It  has  re- 
mained for  the  opening  years  gf  the  20th  cen- 
tury, however,  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to 
which  states  can  make  use  of  their  credit  in 
times  of  national  emergency.  The  following 
brief  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  public 
indebtedness  of  the  civilized  nations  ot  the 
world  for  the  last  two  centuries ; 

NATIONAL  INIIEBTEDNE33  OF  THE  WOBU)." 

Ybu  Aaneiie  ddit      ol  iscnui 
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1793 , 2,900.100.  ODD  6e,7 

18MI,. 7.ISO,OOO.D0O  210.0 

iUS S, 650,000,000  11. tf 

1M2 13, 750, 000, am  S8.9 

1S71 23,0X5.000.000  M.T 

1881 26,970,000,000  17.1 

I«» IT, 525.000,000  2.0 

MOB.  ,' 36.SM.OC»,0oe  33. B 

l»i] 42.000,000.000  16.0 

1»IB. i.  150,000.000,000  258. S 

*  Tha  floun*  tor  tba  rtan  I71^1gu  u«  from  Aduna' 
-publioDebt,"!).*:  tbwioT  1890~iei2  ontniin  Ills  U.  & 

Ceiuui  volumes  on  Wealth.  Debt,  and  Tuattoni  vtiila  thoH 
nr  Igis  mn' cotttmltd  by  tba  aatbor.  twt  ntMnent  tin 
[■Itlilnlw  cmly  of  tha  Mvaa  laadiiis  natluia  anuatd  In  tbB 
Kumnui  Wu-  Cwnlt  '  Dinet  Ciata  of  tha  PraKnt 
Wu'  (CuKgie  EDdowment  tor  Internatioul  Pmds, 
WMhiogton  1918). 

Piuposea,     Temporary     Necessity. —  The 

purposes  for  which  governments  may  properly 
incur  debts  are  in  the  main  reducible  to  three — 
temporary  necessity,  special  emergency  and  the 
construction  of  public  works.  The  first  of  these 
^acs  when  the  actual  revenues  fall  below  the 
estimated  revenues  and  a  deficit  ensues.  It  uk 
of  course,  impossible  that  the  budget  should 
exactly  balance  every  year,  and  either  a  surplus 
or  a  deficit  is  likely  to  result.  Constant  sur- 
pluses are  dangerous  as  tempting  the  legislative 
body  Eo  extravagance,  and  should  be  avoided. 
We  have  only  to  point  to  congressional  extrava- 
gance in  the  "United  States  between  1888  and 
1892  for  illustration.  Occasional  deficits  may, 
therefore,  he  regarded  as  a  norma!  incident,  aiia  . 
provision  should  be  made  for  meeting  them  by 
the  issue  of  short  term  treasury  notes,  payable, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  government,  in 
fliree  vears,  or  an  even  shorter  period.  These 
should  be  met  out  of  taxes  which  may  be  in- 
creased for  this  purpose,  or  the  necessary  funds 
be  met  by  greater  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  body  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  only  when  these  temporary  deficits  become 
recurrent '  and  when   accumulated  delicits  are 
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Austria  from  IWM  to  1914,  that  this  practice 
becomes  dangerous.  This  method  of  treating 
temporary  deficits  must  be  condemned,  as  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  a  part  of 
the  permanent  debt. 

Sp«ciMl  Emergencies.—  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  existing  national  debts  has  been  incurred 
to  meet  special  emergencies,  of  which  war  has 
been  the  chief.  An  emergency  arises  when  the 
need  of  the  government  for  money  is  immediate 
and  pressing,  so  that  it  cannot  wait  for  the 
tardy  returns  of  new  taxes.  There  are  several 
conceivable  ways  in  which  such  a  situation 
might  be  dealt  with  which  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. In  the  first  place  a  nation  might  ac- 
cumulate in  prosperous  times  a  resetre  fund  or 
■war-chest*  for  use  in  emergencies.  Such  a 
method  has  been  followed  by  Prussia  since  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Grtat:  since  1871  diis 
war  chest  had  consisted  of  $25,000,000  in  specie, 
which  in  July  1913  was  increased  to  $60,000,000, 
in  addition  to  which  there  were  various  securi- 
ties. It  may  be  conceded  that  such  a  reserre 
fund  renders  the  first  mobilization  of  fhe  troops 
somewhat  easier,  but  as  a  substitute  for  borrow- 
ing the  enormous  sums  necessary  in  a  modem 
war  it  is  ludicrously  insufficient.  Moreover, 
there  are  various  serious  financial  weaknesses  in 
this  method. 

In  the  first  place  a  reserve  sufficient  to  meet 
(uch  an  emergency  as  war  could  not  be  accu- 
mulated; the  pecHple  would  not  submit  to  the 
present  real  sacrinces  involved  for  the  sake  of 
warding  off  a  future  imaginary  danger.  More- 
over, in  a  democratically  sovemed  countiy  such 
a  fund  would  be  exposed  to  constant  assaults 
for  diversion  to  other  uses  which  could  probably 
not  always  be  successfully  resisted.  But  if  the 
fund  were  kept  intact  it  would  result  in  con- 
tinuous loss,   for  it  would  subtract  just  that 


the  form  of  securities  the  situation  is  still  more 
absurd,  for  to  realize  upon  these  when  the 
emergency  arose  would  compel  their  sale  in  a 
falling  market,  and  would  after  all  differ  in 
no  essentia]  respect  from  the  sale  of  the  gov- 
lenl's  own  securities.  The  poli^  of  a  re- 
E  fund  as  an  alternative  to  public  borrowing 
must,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  ineffectual  and 
unwise.  In  practice  it  is  so  little  used  to-day 
that  we  need  give  it  no  further  consideration. 

Another  method  by  which  a  state  might 
raise  considerable  sums  in  order  to  meet  a  sud- 
den emergency,  which  is  closely  analogous  to 
that  just  described,  is  by  the  sale  of  public 
properly  or  government  owned  enterprises.  In 
states  like  Prussia,  which  owns  its  railways,  or 
New  Zealand,  which  owns  much  of  the  land, 
considerable  sums  might  be  realiied  in  this  way, 
liiese  states  have  accumulated  a  fund  of  wealth 
not  specifically  as  a  war  chest,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  capital  might  be  used  rather  than 
go  into  debt;  utilize  past  accumulations  rather 
Uian  mortgage  the  future.  But  aside  from  the 
fact  that  most  nations  do  not  have  large 
amounts  of  disposable  wealth  this  method  is 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  in  the  previous 
case,  diat  sudi  sales  would  be  effected  in  a  fall- 
ing market.  In  times  of  sudden  emergency,  like 
war,  it  would  involve  a  tremendous  loss  and 
might,  bring  in  returns  quite 
with  the  sacrifices  made. 


Another  method  of  meeting  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  a  sudden  fiscal  emergency  is  to  raise 
the  rate  of  some  existing  tax  or  taxes  so  as  to 
bring  in  the  needed  addltionat  revenue ;  as  an 
illustration  the  English  procedure  with  the  in- 
come tax  may  be  cited.  The  machinery  for  col- 
lecting this  tajt  is  always  kept  in  good  working 
order,  but  the  rate  of  the  tax  is  kept  purpose^ 
low;  then  when  a  sudden  emergency  occurs 
additional  revenue  may  be  quickly  secured  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the  rate,  «That 
is  to  say,»  writes  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  *this 
policy  establishes  a  war-chest  whose  funds  are 
deposited  with  the  people,  and  assigns  a  par- 
ticular tax  to  serve  as  its  key.*  Exception  may 
possibly  be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  income  tax 
solely  as  an  emergency  tax,  for  the  income  tax 
should  form  f-   — * '   - — '  "'  — 


But  the  principle  is  unimpeachable  and  was 
invoked  in  this  country  when  the  sudden  need 
of  greater  revenue  in  1914  led  to  the  emergency 
taxes  of  that  year,  which  consisted  simply  of  an 
extension  of  the  internal  revenue  system.  On 
the  other  hand  the  lack  of  sucb  an  easily  expan- 
sible system  of  taxes  was  keenly  felt  at  the  be- 
S'lningof  the  War  of  1812  and  again  when  the 
vil  War  began.  This  method,  however,  is  not 
always  feasible  at  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal 
emergency  when  funds  must  be  lu.d  at  once;  it 
takes  time  for  new  taxes  to  become  remunera- 
tive, and  a  sudden  or  large  increase  in  the  rate 
of  existing '  taxes  may  introduce  greater  evils 
and  injustices  in  a  well-adjusted  tax  system 
than  would  be  involved  by  a  resort  to  bor- 
rowing. 

A  fourth  method  by  which  a  nation,  in  case 
of  a  fiscal  emergency,  could  avert  recourse  to 
borrowing  might  be  tne  issue  of  paper  money. 
But  so  serious  and  far-reaching  are  the  effects 
of  this  that  the  use  of  its  credit  in  this  fashion 
is  generally  resorted  to  by  a  modern  nation  only 
in  the  last  extremity.  Perhaps  the  best  example 
of  a  war  financed  by  the  issue  of  paper  moti^ 
rather  than  by  taxes  or  loans  is  the  American 
Revolution  against  England.  As  the  Continental 
Congress  was  not  clothed  with  power  to  levy 
taxes  and  did  not  have  the  financial  standing 
and  prestige  to  enable  it  to  borrow  money  at 
the  beginning  of  the  stni^le,  it  was  forced  to 
resort  to  tiie  only  alternative  open  to  it,  namely 
the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  The  necessity  of 
issuing  large  amounts  witit  consequent  over- 
issue,  depreciation  in  value,  derangement  of 
prices  wiui  accompanying  injustices  as  between 
debtors  and  creditors,  and  the  final  practical  re- 
pudiation of  its  obligations  by  the  government 
Itself,  constitute  a  story  whidh  has  been  re- 
peated in  essentials  in  almost  eveiy  case  where 
the  government  has  resorted  to  this  method.  In 
the  present  European  War  practically  evei^  bel- 
ligerent has  issued  paper  money,  thoi^  it  has 
so  far  been  kept  within  manag^ble  limits,  but 
the  fall  of  foreign  exchange  with  neutral  nations 
marks  the  extent,  in  part  at  leas^  of  the  over- 
issue and  consequent  inflation  whu±  has  occur- 
red in  each  country.  The  use  of  paper  moo^ 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  involving  tbe  credit 
of  the  issuing  country  so  that  it  is  only  another 
and  less  defensible  method  of  borrowiag,  and  in 
fact  is  often  called  a  'forced  loan.*  We  are, 
therefore,  thrown  back  upon  the  final  alterna- 
tive, that  of  public  debts,  as  the  only  feasible 


method  of  meetiiig  a  sudden  fiscal  emciscnqr, 
at  least  at  tlie  be^nniiw. 

Never  has  this  metnod  of  financiering  been 
ilhtstrated  on  so  stupendous  a  scale  as  during 
Qie  European  War,  which  began  m  1914.  Tax- 
ation was  resorted  to  sparingly  during  the  stnag- 
^e  itself,  England  being  the  only  country  which 
made  vigorous  use  of  this  source  of  revenue. 
General  resort  was  had  to  the  issue  of  paper 
moner,  ehher  directly  by  the  government  or 
indirectly  through  the  increased  circulation  of 
bank  notes  issued  by  government-controlled  in- 
stitutions. But  the  main  reliance  of  all,  and  the 
sole  finandal  resource  of  some  nations,  was 
loans,  hy  the  middle  of  1918  the  new  war  loans 
created  since  July  1914  by  the  seven  leading  pow- 
ers amounted  to  about  |l50,00(^0(X),000.  As  the 
debts  of  these  same  nation^  namely,  the  United 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia, 
Austria-Hunga^  and  the  Gierman  Ejnpire, 
amounted  to  about  ^,000,000,000  before  the 
war,  their  aggresaie  debt  on  1  Aug.  1918  was 
not  far  from  $175,000,000,000.  This  represented 
a  per  capita  cnarge  on  the  populations  of  these 
seven  nations  of  about  $361,  as  against  $47  in 
1914.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  indebted- 
ness is  equal  to  about  15  per  cent  of  their 
national  wealth.  The  burden  involved  in  such 
a  charge  is  perhaps  made  clearest  by  comparing 
It  with  the  per  capita  debt  of  the  United  States, 
-which  amounted  to  $10.59  in  1913,  representing 
one-half  of  I  per  cent  of  our  national  wealth. 

Public  Work»^- There  is  one  other  pur- 
pose for  which  the  employment  of  public  credit 
is  justifiable  and  that  is  the  construction  of 
public  works.  If  a  canal  or  an  electric  light 
plant  is  to  be  constructed  it  is  essential  both 
Irom  an  engineering  and  i  fiscal  point  of 
view  that  the  money  for  this  purpose  must  be 
instantly  available  so  that  the  work  can  be  car- 
ried through  to  completion  without  any  unnec- 
essary delay.  From  the  engineering  standpoint 
anv  interruption  means  wast&  for  an  idle  planL 
hali  constructed,  would  rapioly  deteriorate  and 
much  of  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  over 
again.  While  from  a  fiscal  standpoint  it  Is 
essential  that  the  whole  woric  be  completed  as 
speedily  as  possible  in  order  that  it  may  become 
productive;  a  half  finished  canal  or  electric 
li^t  plant  involves  expense  but  brings  in  no 
return.  To  raise  the  large  sums  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  modem  nublic  work  it  is  necessaty 
to  resort  to  public  loans,  as  it  would  be  botn 
impracticable  and  unjust  to  attempt  to  secure 
them  by  taxation.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  an 
imi>rovement  whose  use  extends  over  a  Ions 


Advantages  of  Borrowing.— We  may  at 
this  point  endeavor  to  summarize  briefly  some 
of  the  alleged  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

?ublic  debts.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
act  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  whether  the 
money  asked  for  shall  be  spent.  We  must  as- 
some  that  the  need  exists  and  diat  the  proper 
authority  has  decided  upon  the  expenditure. 
Then  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  public  borrowing  as  contrasted  with 
other  medtods  of  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
Numerous  advantages  have  been  cited  in  favor 
of  the  poliqr  of  public  debts,  such  as  chat  it 
affords  a  safe  and  convenient  form  of  invest- 
ment; tlus  tnay  have  been  true  in  the  18th  cen- 
tary,  but  conld  hardly  have  moch  force  in  this 


age  of  corporate  and  public  utility  securities  It 
has  also  been  urged,  as  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  this  country,  that  the  issue  of  government 
bonds  is  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  so  much 
new  capital  in  the  country.  Some  writers  have 
even  carried  this  doctrine  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  cause  of  England's  wealth  was  the  ex- 
istence of  her  large  national  debt. 

A  more  solid  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
by  a  policy  of  borrowing  a  government  can 
secure  that  part  of  the  national  capital  which 
is  easily  disposable,  while  a  system  of  ex- 
tremely heavy  taxation  might  have  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences  and  result  in  practical  con- 
fiscation of  some  incomes.  The  purchaser  of  a 
govemmcnt  bond  gives  his  property  voluntarily 
lor  public  uses  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  in  ordinary  cirtnunstances 
withdrawn  from  production,  but  ool^  the  free 
capital,  the  surplus  from  current  mcom^  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  Pri- 
vate industry  is,  therefore,  interfered  with  as 
little  as  possible  under  this  system.  Of  course 
this  argument  assumes  that  the  rate  of  interest 
offered  by  the  government  is  not  so  high  as  to 
cause  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  existing 
industries.  In  case  this  b  done  this  argument 
loses  much  of  its  force. 

But  the  roost  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  a  policy  of  public  borrowing  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  financial  burden  of  the  present  genera- 
tion is  thereby  lessened  and  future  generations 
are  made  to  contribute  to  expenditures,  a  ^rt 
at  least  of  whose  benefits  they  will  share.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  very  large  sums  are 
needed  for  undertakings  that  will  last  for  a  long  . 
time,  as  any  great  engineering  work,  like  a 
state-owned  rauroad  or  a  canal  or  a  road  sys- 
lidpal  improvements  such  as  severs. 


cases  the  expenditure  is  an  investment  of  capital, 
the  returns  from  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  pos- 
sibly several  generations  of  taxpayer^  and  it  is 
consequently  argued  that  they  should  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  a  pari  of  the  cost  The  same 
argument  would  apply  to  expenditures  for  war. 
at  least  for  a  war  of  defence,  which  should 
protect  the  country  and  possibly  preserve  its 
very  integrity  and  independence  Here  is  an 
immeasurable  benefit,  the  costs  of  which  may 
fairly  be  distributed  among  successive  genera- 
tions through  the  medimn  of  a  public  debt 

Diiadvantagea  of  Pnblic  Debts,— On  die 
other  hand,  there  are  imdeniable  disadvantages 
and  dangers  connected  with  the  constantly  m- 
creasing  tendent^  to  resort  to  public  credit  to 
meet  all  unusual  or  large  expenditures.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  danger  is  connected  with  ^e 
last  argument  cited  in  favor  of  public  debts. 
It  is  so  easy  to  impose  the  burden  of  an  unusual 
cost  upon  the  next  generation  by  borrowirig  the 
money  instead  of  lev;ving  heavier  taxation  that 
there  is  dan^jer  that  this  may  be  done  when  there 
is'rio  real  justification  for  it  Many  a  local 
community  m  the  United  States  to-day  is  paying 
the  interest  on  bonds  issued  to  pay  for  ira-. 
provements  that  either  never  were  constructed 
or  wore  out  before  the  debt  was  paid. 

_  Another  (unger  lies  in  the  effect  which  the 
raising  and  spendirig  of  large  sums  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  government  bonds  may  have  upon 
private  industry.  This  will  be  keenly  fett  if 
the  need  of  the  government  is  great  and  it 
raises  the  rate  of  interest  in  order  to  attraa  the 
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which  Would  normally  have  replaced  losses 
through  depreciation,  or  have  provided  for 
ordinary  growth  of  the  business,  may  be  di- 
verted from  private  industry  into  the  public 
purse.  But  before  describing  even  such  a  di- 
version as  an  evil  we  shall  have  to  know  the  use 
to  which  the  money  will  be  put  It  may  be  that 
the  government  expenditure  will  bring  advau' 
tages  so  ^eat  as  far  to  outweigh  any  kisMS  that 
may  be  mflicted  upon  private  mdustiT;  unhap- 
pily the  reverse  has  generally  proven  to  be  the 
case  in  the  past. 

CiMsIfication  of  Pnblic  Dehta.— In  the 
creation  of  a  public  debt  various  technical  ques- 
tions arise  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  if 
we  are  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  its  character. 


distinction.  A  usual  distinction  is  that  between 
forced  loans,  or  legal  tender  paper  money,  and 
voluntaiy  loans  or  bond  issnes.  As  the  former 
may  more  properly  be  discussed  under  die  title 
paper  money,  we  shall  pass  on  to. the  further 
classification  oi  bonds.  With  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  security  behind  them,  these 
may  be  classified  as  floating  or  funded ;  the 
former  consist  of  unpaid  accounts  charged 
gainst  the  state,  while  the  latter  are  debts 
which  have  been  formally  acknowledged  by  the 
government  and  their  payment  provided  by  law. 

Funded  debts  again  may  be  classified  with 
reference  to  the  lime  they  have  to  run,  into 
terminable  and  perpetual  debts.  By  the  former 
is  meant  debts  which  run  for  a  certain  specified 
-  term  upon  the  expiration  of  which  they  arc 
redeemable  or  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
government.  By  a  perpetual  debt  is  meant  one 
whose  contract -mentions  no  time  at  which  pay- 
ment can  be  demanded  by  the  creditor;  while 
the  government  theoretically  may  pay  off  such  a 
debt  at  will,  it  seldom  exercises  the  privilege, 
and  the  debt  becomes  practically  a  perpetual  one. 
Such  is  the  form  in  which  most  pf  the  French 
debt  has  been  thrown,  wiiile  the  favorite  form 
for  debts  incurred  by  federal,  state  or  local 
governments  in  the  United  Statics  has  been  the 
terminable  bond.  , 

One  great  advantage  whidi  the  latter  has  is 
the  fact  that  the  government  is  thereby  given 
the  power,  when  the  bond  matures,  of  convert- 
ing It  into  another  one  bearing  a  lower  ra.te  of 
interest.  Inasmuch  as  most  loans  are  created 
in  times^  of  crisis  or  of  urgent  necessity,  the 
rates  of  interest  have  probably  been  higher  than 
they  will  be  subsequently.  Moreover  the  tend- 
ency of  the  whole  19th  century  was  toward 
lower  interest  rates.  Short  term  bonds  with 
freguenl  conversions  would,  therefore,  lower  the 
national  interest  charge  and  set  free  income 
which  could  be  used  to  pay  the  principal  of  the 
debt  Sometimes  the  debt  is  thrown  into  a  form 
interrnediate  between  the  terminable  and  per- 
petual, namely  the  annuity.  This  is  really  paid 
tn  installments,  for  the  obligation  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  terminated  upon  the  expiration  ofthe 
term  agreed  upon,  whether  a  certain  definite 
time  or  the  life  of  an  individual. 

Rate  of  IntercBt.— Another  technical  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  when  the  debt  is  created  Is 
whether  loans  shall  be  placed  at  or  below  par. 
The  eeneral  verdict  is  that  the  government 
^oula  fix  the  rate  of  interest  at  a  point  that 
will  approximate  the  market  rate  as  closely  aa 


possible,  for  If  it  is  fixed  any  lower  the  bonds 
will  sell  for  less  than  par  and  the  government 
win  then  have  to  pay  Sack  a  larger  sum  when 
it  extinguishes  the  oebt  than  it  receives  at  the 
time  of  sale.  Usually  only  those  nations  which 
have  a  practically  perpetual  debt  have  preferred 
to  sell  their  bonds  at  a  discount  in  order  to 
secure  the  lower  interest  rate. 

Should  a  Pnblic  Debt  be  Paid?— The  final 
problem,  but  probably  the  most  important  of  all 
after  the  debt  has  been  incurred,  is  that  of  debt 
payment.  Should  a  nation  endeavor  to  pay  off 
Its  debts  ?  The  polity  adopted  by  the  l^ted 
States  from  the  very  beginning  oj  its  national 
existence  has  been  one  of  debt  payment  but  this 
policy  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  other 
nations.  Enfiland  was  practically  the  only 
European  nation  which  reduced  its  national  dd>t 
during  th^  Hth  century.  This  difference  in 
practice  reflects  two  very  different  theories  as 
to  the  desirability  of  debt  payment.  The  one 
school  holds  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
or  reduce  the  burden  of  a  debt  is  to  pay  off  the 
principal ;  the  other  wishes  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  by  so  developing  the  resources 
of  the  countrv  that  the  burden  of  th'e  debt  be- 
comes negU^ble. 

Tlie  arguments  against  debt  payment  or 
rather  in  defense  of  a  perpetual  debt  may  be 
briefly  stated.  It  is  claimeti  that  the  burden  of 
a  public  debt  is  gradually  lessened  by  the  de- 
preciation of  gold:  but  this  Is  both  too  uncer- 
tain and  too  tardy  in  effect  to  be  assigned 
much  weight.  Another  argument  which  is 
entitled  to  more  serious  consideration  holds  that 
the  burden  of  debt  will  be  diminished  by  the 
natural  growth  of  the  country  in  population, 
industries  and  wealth.  Thus  while  the  Frcndi 
debt,  for  instance,  trebled  between  1840  and 
1870  the  national  wealth  grew  as  rapidly  and 
the  burden  of  the  larger  sum  was  not  fdt  any 
more  heavily  than  was  the  smaller  amount  a 
generation  before.  A  third  argument  urges  that 
surplus  revenue  should  be  applied  to  other  re- 
forms before  that  of  debt  payment.  Thus,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  writing  of  English  conditions  in  the 
forties,  said,  'the  increase  of  revenue  shauld 
rather  be  disposed  of  by  taking  off  taxes  than 
bjf  liquidating  debt,  as  long  as  any  very  objec- 
tionable imposts '  remain."  Eventually,  he  ad- 
mitted, the  remission  of  taxes  should  stop  and 
the  proceeds  be  applied  to  debt  payment,  but 
other  writers  have  been  unwilling  to  grant  this 
and  have  insisted  that  "taxes  fructify  in  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers,*  that  these  could  pro- 
mote (he  national  welfare  more  if  they  were 
not  taxed  than  if  taxes  were  collected  and 
applied  to  the  paymwt  of  a  national  debt. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  a  poli^ 
of  debt  payment  rest  upon  firmer  economic 
wound  and  justify  the  action  of  this  country. 
These  are  partly  economic  and  partly  poliiicu. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  been  argued  that  tba 
payment  of  a  debt  will  convert  the  bondholder, 
who  previously  bad  been  a  drone,  living  upon 
bis  income,  into  an  active  man  of  business.  In 
order  to  pay  the  debt  the  government  collects 
capital  from  the  taxpayers  and  hands  it  over 
to  the  bondholders  in  exchange  for  their  bonds. 
These  latter  must  then  actively  interest  them- 
selves in  the  investment  of  the  capital  thus  re- 
paid them,  and. in  many  cases  must  undertake 
the  operation  of  new,cnterprtBe$  In  order  to 
safeguard  it.    Society  is  thus  better  off  by  tbia 
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tdditiori,  forced  though  it  be,  to  the  number  of 
productive  workers.  The  existence  of  an  idle 
clasa,  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  general  Xsx- 
alion,  is  moreover  a  social  menace,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  is  thus  socially  desirable. 

Another  argiiment  for  debt  payment  has  to 
do  primarily  with  improvement  debts,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  fiave  been  applied  to  some  capital 
investment,  as  sewers,  street  paving,  school- 
bouse^  parks,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  .proper^ 
is  subject  to  depreciation  and  will  require  ulti' 
mate  replacement.  If  such  debts  were  not  paid 
within  a  reasonable  time  a  situation  would  arise 
in  which  the  property  would  have  disappeared 
or  lost  its  value,  out  society  would  still  be  pay- 
ii)g  interest  for  its  use  and  the  principal  ■would 
remain  as  a  burden  upon  the  future.  Not  only 
does  every  consideration  of  equitv  and  good 
finance  demand  that  such  a  debt  be  paid,  but 
economic  and  engineering  considerations  set 
a  definite  limit  to  the  life  of  such  a  loan:  it 
should  in  no  case  run  longer  than  the  economic 
life  of  the  property  to  purchase  which  it  was 
incurred.  Tnis  would  apply  in  the  United  States 
primarily  to  municipal  and  local  improvement 
bonds. 

For  the  payment  of  our  national  debt  the 
argument  is  a  political  rather  than  a  purely 
economic  one.  The  debt  is  almost  entirely  a 
legacy  of  war,  and  diis  is  even  more  true  of  the 
debts  of  other  nations.  Nothing  is  of  greater 
value  to  a  nation  in  time  of  war  than  unim- 
paired credit,  and  nothing  impairs  the  national 
credit  more  than  a  heavy  and  permanent  debt 
charge.  If  the  ada^,  "in  time  of  peace  prepare 
for  war"  be  true,  it  applies  with  especial  force 
to  the  payment  of  a  national  debt  at  a  rate  as 
rapid  as  is  consistent  with  sound  economic  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  truism  of  modem  war  that 
success  is  determined  largely  by  economic  and 
financial  strength.  Here  we  have  perhaps  the 
most  potent  influence  making  for  debt  pajrment, 
thougn  it  must  be  admitted  that  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  very  effective. 

Methods  of  Debt  Payments  If  it  is  de- 
cided that  public  debts  ou^t  to  be  paid,  the 
further  question  arises  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
doing  so.  The  oldest  method  is  probably  that 
of  the  sinking  fund,  which  stilj  finds  expnssion 
in  our  national  legislation  on  this  subject.  Prob- 
ably the  best  known  application  of  the  jjrinciple 
of  the  sinking  fund  was  made  by  Pitt  in  Eng- 
land in  1786,  embodying  a  proposal  put  forward 
by  a  clergyman  named  Price.  This  scheme  con- 
sisted in  the  inviolable  appmpriation  of  a  fixed 
annual  sum  to  the  purchase  of  public  obligations, 
which  should  be  placed  in  a  fund  into  which 
should  be  paid  each  year  the  interest  accruing 
on  these  bonds.  Each  year  additional  bonds 
would  be  purchased  and  placed  in  the  fund  and 
the  interest  would  thus  be  compounded  until  in 
time  it  would  expnnge  a  debt  of  any  magnitude. 
Indeed  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Price  on  this 
point  seemed  magical.  The  payments  into  the 
sinking  fund  were  continued  oaring  (he  I^Tapole- 
oriic  wars  even  though  money  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed  to  do  it  But  the  absurdity  of  this  piece 
of  fiscal  machinery  was  exposed  in  1813  by  Dr, , 
Robert  Hamilton,  and  it  was  later  estimated  that 
between  178S  and  1829  the  government  had' 
borrowed  over  £300,000,000  at  5  per  cent  in  order 
to  pay  a  debt  bearing  4^i  per  cent  interest.  The 
scheme  was  thereupon  abandoned  and  has  never 
been  resumed. 


Another  method  of  debt  payment,  Which  has 
been  followed  by  England  largely  since  the 
breakdown  of  the  sinking  fund  policy,  is  that  of 
annuities.  If  the  public  debt  is  thrown  into  this 
form,  either  as  terminable  or  life  annuities,  the 
principal  of  the  debt  is  automatically  reduced' 
as  these  fall  in  or  mature.  The  objection  to 
them  is  similar  to  the  objection  to  the  old  sink- 
ing fund,  that  it  commits  the  government  to 
fixed  annual  payments  whether  these  are  con- 

This  criticism  leads  to  the  statement  of  the 
correct  policy  of  debt  payment,  which  ccMisists 
in  the  establishment  of  a  j)ermanent  appropria- 
tion beyond  the  annual  interest  charge.  But 
such  an  appropriation  must  be  out  of  surplus 
revenue  and  therefore  cannot  be  "inviolable.* 
No  automatic  machinery  can  compel  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  public  debt  unless  there  exists  a  clear 
net  revenue  to  devote  to  that  purpose.  Consid- 
erable discretion  must  therefore  be  granted  in 
the  administration  of  a  system  of  debt  payment, 
for  it  must  necessarily  be  suspended  in  periods 
of  deficit.  One  favorable  feature  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  sinking  fund  polity,  which  was  that 
it  committed  a  government  definitely  to  the  pol- 
icy of  debt  payment  And  to-day  it  has  a  place 
in  local  finance,  where  most  of  the  Atitts  are  for 
purposes  of  improvement,  and  where  accordingly 
It  is  essential  that  definite  provision  be  made  for 
debt  payment.  More  rec«itly,  however,  the 
principle  of  serial  bonds  has  been  adopted  as  a 
better  and  more  economical,  systematic  and  reg- 
ular method  of  debt  payment.  See  National 
Debts  of  thk  Wokld. 

BibliosTKphy.— Adams,  H.  C,  *PuUic 
Debts'  (New  York  1887) ;  Bastable.C.  F^  'Pub- 
lic Finance*  (3d  ed.  New  York  1903)  ;  Bullock, 
C.  J.,  ed.,  'Selected  Readings  in  Public  Finance' 
(Boston  1906) ;  Dewey,  D.  R.,  'Financial  His- 
tory of  the  United  States'  (New  York,  rev.  ed., 
1912)  ;  Jeze,  G..  'Science  des  Finances'  (5th  ed., 
Paris  1912);  McCulloch,  I.  R,,  'Taxation  and 
the  Funding  System'  (3d  ed.,  London  I863J ; 
Wagner,  A.,  'Finanzwissenschaft'  (Leipxig, 
Vol.  I,  3d  ed.,  1883;  Vol.  II,  2d  ed.,  1890;  Vol 
in,  1889;  Vol.  IV,  1899). 

Ernest  L.  Bogabt, 
Profestor  of  Eeonomici,  University  of  Illinois. 


DEBUSSY,  Claude  Achille,  distinguished 
French  composer;  b.  Saint- Germain- en -Laye, 
22  Aug.  1862:  d.  26  March  1918.  He  was 
educated  at  tne  Paris  Conservatoire.  From 
the  time  he  was  12_  years  old  he  attracted 
attention  as  possessing  remarkable  musical 
ability.  In  1884  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  ie 
Rome  for  his  cantata  "L'Enfant  Prodigue.* 
Later  compositions  brought  rebuke  instead  of 
commendation,  for  ihcir  departure  Irom  estab- 
lished forms.  After  a  sojourn  in  Russia, 
where  he  assimilated  the  modes  of  the  native 
music,  Debussy  returned  to  Paris  and  gave 
himself  up  to  composition;  but  it  was  hot 
until  1893  that  he  befjan  to  receive  pubKc 
reco^ition.  In  1902  his  opera  'Pelleas  and 
Melisande'  was  produced  in  Paris,  and  from 
this  time  his  fame  and  position  were  assured. 
Debussy  has  written  profusely,  not  only 
dramatic  music,  but  also  a  multitude  of  son^ 
and  pieces  for  piano  and  orchestra.  While  his 
woric  is  refined,  graceful  and  elegant  to  dK 
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bidiest  degree,  and  bis  masterjr  of  technique 

adknowled^ed  to  be  perfect,  it  is  claimed  mat 
his  music  is  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of  the 
soul.  It  is  also  criticized  as  being  too  depend- 
ent for  full  interpretation  upon  the  non-musi- 
cal aid  of  the  'programme.'  Among  his  Prin- 
cipal works  are  'La  Mer' ;  'Printemps' ;  'Pre- 
lude i  I'apres-midi  dun  Faune* ;  'Petite  Suite' ; 
'Images' 1  'Ariettes  oubli^s'  ;  'Trois  Noc- 
turnes' ;  'Cinq  Pdfemes  dt  Baudelaire* ;  'Proses 
Lyriques.' 

d£BUT,  da-bii,  a  French  word  which  has 
been  adopted  into  the  En^ish  language,  signi- 
fying generally  a  beginning  or  entrance,  Dut 
^ecially  applied  to  the  first  appearance  of  aa 
actor  or  actress  on  the  stage,  or  to  a  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  particular  theatre.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  actor  U  called  dibulant;  the 
actress,  a  dibulante.  The  expression  is  very 
frequently  used  with  reference  to  a  young 
lady's  first  entrance  into  Eociety. 

DBCA  (Gr.  signifying  *ten»>,  a  prdiz  ot 
frequent  occurrence;  as  in  Decapolis,  a  group 
of  10  cities;  decalogue,  the  10  commandments; 
decametre,  a  measure  of  10  metres,  etc.  From 
deca  is  formed  decade,  a  collection  or  group 
of  lO.  In  the  calendar  of  the  French  RepubUc 
the  term  decade  was  used  to  designate  the 
week  of  10  days,  which  were  severally  named 
Primidi,  duodi,  tridi,  qvartidi,  qnintidi,  textidi, 
septidi,  octidi,  nonlidi,  and  decadi.     See  Calbn- 

*^DECACHORD,  dfik'a-Irord  (Gr.  deka- 
ckprdof,  teo-sl ringed ) ,  an  ancient  Gredc  in- 
strument of  10  strings,  triangular  in  shape; 
also  a  kind  of  large  guitar  with  10  strings. 

DECADE.    See  Deca. 

DECADENTS,  The,  a  school  of  artists 
and  writers,  the  followers  of  which  delight  in 
the  more  or  less  morbid  refinements  ot  feel- 
ing and  style,  and  pride  themselves  upon  this 
perversion  of  taste.  The  decadent  is  fond  of 
the  products  of  declining  civilization  corrupted 
by  many  centuries  of  culture,  of  works  too 
highly  seasoned  and  vitiated,  which  presage 
the  nnal  dissolution  of  a  social  order  fallen 
into  decrepitude,  and  shuns  the  simple,  the 
natural,  the  healthful,  dinging  only  to  the 
artificial  and  the  complicatea  in  life  and  char- 
acter. The  name  of  decadents  may  ri^tly  be 
given  to  those  who  make  a  subtile  virtuosity 
out  of  art.  Among  French  writers  Baudelaire 
was  the  first  theorist  of  this  school,  and  his 
influence  was  felt  by  many  writers  of  the  *end 
of  the  century,"  such  as  the  Goncourts  and 
Maurice  Barr^s.  The  decadents'  school  of 
poetry  is  best  represented  by  Stephane 
Mallarm^  and  Verlaine,  and  its  disciples  are 
numerous,  including  many  men  of  undoubted 
talent  who  have  combatted  the  stiffness  and 
dryness  of  the  Parnassians,  not  without  suc- 
cess. They  are  often  termed  deliquescent s 
and  symbolists;  the  latter  term  is  well  chosen 
as  indicating  their  aims  and  manner. 

DECALOGUE.  A  term  from  the  Greek, 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  'Ten  Words'  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  x,  4)  ;  in  the  Septuagint  ol 
iliuiU-fvi.  In  the  Pentateuch  it  appears  in 
two  versiMis  (Ex.  xx,  2-17  and  Deut.  v._6-18) 
with  some  variants  that  have  given  rise  to 
much  discus»on  and  criticism.  The  sources 
in  the  Bible  describe  it  as  embodying  the 
statements  of  God  on  Mount  Sinai;  revealed 


to  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel  <ia  the  tUtd 
month  after  the  deliverance  from  Egjrit  amid 
thunder,  lightning  and  heavy  smoke.  The  Ten 
Words  were  wntten  by  Hini  on  two  tabUli 
('tables  of  testimony'  or  'tables  of 
"     --id   given   to   Moses.     In  his 


ided  him  to  make  two  other  tables  like  the 
hrst  (Ex.  xxxiv,  1),  upon  which  to  rewrite 
the  Ten  Words,  In  another  passage,  however 
(Ex.  xxxiv,  27-28),  Moses  was  ordered  to 
rewrite  and  did  rewrite  the  commandments  him- 
self; but  in  Deut.  iv,  13,  and  other  passages, 
Gkid  is  the  writer.  Moses  placed  in  the  b«ok 
(Ex.  XXV.  16,  21,  3d,  20)  this  second  set  brouehl 
down  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  Ark  was  called, 
therefore,  'Ark  of  the  Testimony'  (Ex.  xiv, 
22;  Num.  iv,  s). 

The  Decalogue  begins  with  the  declaratien 
in  the  first  person  that  the  speaker  is  Israel's 
God  who  led  htm  out  of  Egypt  and  bondage. 
Hence  no  other  gods  shall  be  for  Israel,  and 
as  a  necessary  corollary^,  no  graven  image  oi 
representation  of  anything  shall  be  made  as 
idol  to  bow  down  to  and  serve.  The  sin  ot 
idolatry  is  further  enlarged  upon  as  contrast- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  who  while 
fiunishing  the  children  for  the  sins  of  thrir 
athers  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
of  those  who  hate  (}od  is  merciful  Co  the 
thousandth  generation  of  those  who  love  Him 
and  keep  His  commandments.  Next  comes  the 
prohibition  against  taking  His  name  in  vain, 
which  is  followed  by  the  injunction  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  holy  as  a  rest  day  from  alt  work  for 
man  as  well  as  beast,  the  stranger  as  well  as 
the  household.  Honoring  father  and  mother 
is  the  substance  of  the  next  coramandtnent,  and 
a  reward  is  added  — long  life.     In   quick  suc- 


with   a  commandment  a^inst  covetousncss  of 
anything  that  is  one's  nei^bor's. 

The  differences  in  the  two  versions  of  the 
Decalogue  form  an  interesting  clupler  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  Pentateuch.  While  there 
i*  no  essential  variation  so  far  as  vital  obliga- 
tions are  concerned,  verbal  changes  occur  and 
in  one  insUnce,  that  of  the  Sabbath,  an  en- 
tirely different  reason  is  adduced  for  its  ob- 
servance. The  slight  variants  in  tbe  Mas- 
oretic  text,  occasional  differences  in  words,  as 
for  instance  "covet"  for  'desire*  ■remember 
the  Sabbath*  in  one  case  and  ''keep'  in  the 
other,  and  'false  witness*  in  one  and  'a  witness 
of  deceit'^  in  the  other;  some  additions  and 
amplifications,  all  this  has  been  explained  as 
due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  transcribers, 
who  trusted  to  their  memoiy.  But  the  varia- 
tion in  the  reason  alleged  for  the  Sabbath 
cannot  be  so  readily  explained.  The  Exodus 
version  connects  it  with  creation ;  that  of 
Deuteronomy  associates  it  with  Israel's  release 
from  Egyptian  slavery.  In  tbe  one  ca.se,  the 
universal,  in  the  other  a  national  lustorieal 
element.  One  can  understand  how  the  critics 
of  the  different  schools  analyie  tlie:se  variants 
to    discover    which   text    is    the    earliei        "" 


claim  both  versions  to  be  alike  oi  divine  oripo 
and  spoken  at  the  same  time.  The  division  at 
the  Decalogue  is  another  subject  of  inquiry. 
As  it  was  written  on  two  tablets  of  stone  and 
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fact,  i 


the 


10  the  original  division  made  by  Joscpbus 
( ' Antiquitatcs'  Vol.  Ill,  5,  4)  and  by  Philo 
?'De  Decalogo'  12)  the  first  group  of  five  in- 
uuding  the  commandments  referring  to  our 
relation  to  God  and  the  second  referring  to 
our  conduct  toward  our  neighbors.  Another 
variation  is  to  be  noted.  The  sequence  of  cer* 
tain  of  die  'words"  differs  in  various  versions. 
The  Masoretic  teit,  Josephus,  the  Syriac 
Hexapla  agree  as  to  the  order  of  the  pro- 
hibitions against  murder,  adultery,  and  theft. 
but  the  Septua^nt,  Codex  Alexandrinus  ana 
Ambrosianus  have  the  sequence  of  "murder, 
thefL  and  adultery,"  while  Philo  has  the  order 
'adultery,  murder,  theft,*  and  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  •adultery,  theft,  murder*  —  slight 
variations,  it  is  true;  but  in  so  fundamental 
a  code  as  the  Decalo^e  one  would  expect  in 
every  version  uniformity  throu^out.  No  less 
peculiar  is  the  diversity  in  the  numbering  of 
the  diScrcnt  commandments.    According  to  the 

iewUh  tradition,  Ex.  xx,  2,  forms  uie  first 
word,*  while  verses  3-6  constitute  the  second. 
The  Codex  Vaticanus  of  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Deuteronomy  of  Ambrosianus  have  a 
similar  arrangement,  Josephus  and  Philo  re- 
gard verse  3  as  first,  verses  4-6  as  second, 
verse  7  as  third,  verses  8-11  as  fourth,  verse  12 
as  fifth,  verse  13  as  sixth,  verse  14  as  seventh 
verse  IS  as  eighth,  verse  16  as  ninth  and  verse  17 
as  tenth  commandment.  The  Roman  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  rule  comMnes  verses  3-^6  into  the 
first,  and  every  commandment  is  advanced  by 
one  to  the  kst,  the  traditional  Jewish  'tenth* 
being  divided  into  ninth  and  tenth,  to  maintain 
the  traditional  number.  In  the  exegetical  and 
philosophical  writings  of  the  earlv  ana  mediaeval 
rabbinical  authorities,  the  Decalogue  jilays  an 
important  part  —  piety,  mysticism  and  ingenuity 
alike  enter  into  their  interpretations.  A  point 
that  aroused  much  cUspute  was  the  relation  of 
revelation  to  the  Ten  Words.  Was  the  Deca- 
logue exclusively  essential  cornered  to  the  rest 
of  the  Law?  In  the  daily  litur^  in  early 
Talmudic  times  the  rcdtal  of  the  Ten  Words 
was  a  special  feature,  but  later  withdrawn  to 
silence  the  inference  that  the  Decalogue  alone 
had  been  revealed  by  God  on  Uount  Sinai 
(Beiak.  11^. 

Consult  Cavemo,  C,  'Ten  Words*  (Boston 
1899)  ;  Driver,  'Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' (New  York  1902) ;  Geffken,  'Ueber  die 
Versifications  Eintheilungen  des  Dekalo^' 
(Hamburg  1638) ;  Green,  'Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch'  (New  York  189S) ;  Monte- 
fiorc  in  Hibbert  Lectures  (London  1892)  ; 
Robinson,  'The  Decalogue'  (Chicago  1899) ; 
Smith,  W.  Robertson,  'The  Old  Testament  in 
Ihe  Jewish  Church'  (pp.  331-345).  Consult 
also  the  latest  Bible  dictionaries  and  the  Cath- 
oUc  and  Jewish  encyclopedias. 

Abrau  S.  Isaacs. 
DKCAHEROH,  The.  In  the  year  1348 
the  pla^e,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
devastating  the  East,  appeared  In  'die  notable 
city_  of  Florence,*  A  hundred  thousand  persons 
perished  Boccaccio  in  the  first  part  of  his  work, 
after  his  immortal  description  of  the  ravacres 
of  the  pestilence,  exclaims ;  'Alas,  how  many 
great  palaces,  how  many  goodly  houses,  how 
many  noble  mansions,  once  full  of  families,  of 


lords  and  ladies  abode  empty  even  of  the  mean- 
est servants!  How  many  memorable  families, 
how  many  ample  heritages,  how  many  famous 
fortunes  were  seen  to  remain  without  lawful 
heir]  How  many  valiant  men,  how  many  fair 
ladies,  how  many  sprightly  youths  whom  not 
others  only  but  Galen,  Hippocrates  or  £scula- 
pins  themselves  would  have  judged  most  hale, 
breakfasted  in  the  morning  with  their  kinsfolk. 


Boccaccio  tells  us  how  at  seven  o'dodc  of  a 
Tuesday  moruing  it  chanced  that  seven  young 
ladies,  all  knit  to  one  another  by  friendship, 
nei^borhood  or  kinship  met  in  the  venerable 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  for  divine 
service;  'Each  was  discreet  and  of  noble  blood 
and  well-mannered  and  full  of  honest  sprif^tli- 
ness.*  He  does  not  give  their  actual  names 
but  appUes  to  them  fictitious  designations  cor- 
responding to  their  qualities.  The  eldest  is 
called  Pamfinia,  'the  all-admonishing*;  there 
is  Fiammetta,  known  to  be  the  Princess  Maria, 
illegitimate  daughter  of  King  Robert  of  Naples, 
far  whom  Boccaccio  cherished  a  'very  nigh 
and  noble  passion.*  The  others  are  Filomena, 
the  'Nightingale,*  Emilia,  Lauretta,  the  "laurel- 
cTownei"  Neifile,  the  "novelty- loving,*  and 
Elisa.  They  propose  to  fiee  from  the  death- 
stricken  dty  and  go  to  the  country:  "There," 
they  say,  'we  may  hear  the  small  birds  sing; 
there  we  may  see  the  bills  dad  all  in  green  and 
the  fields  and  plains  full  of  com  wave  even  as 
doth  the  sea ;  there  may  we  see  trees,  a 
thousand  sorts,  and  there  is  the  face  of  heaven 
more  open  to  view,  the  which  angered  against 
us  though  it  be,  nevertheless  denieth  not  unto 
us  its  eternal  beauties,  far  goodlier  to  look 
upon  than  the  empty  walls  of  our  city.  More- 
over, there  is  the  atr  far  cooler.* 

While  they  are  discussing  how  best  to  go, 
three  youn^  men  enter  —  Pamfilo  ("Perfect  in 
Love*),  Filostrato  ("Unhappy  in  Love")  and 
Dianeo  ("The  Amorous*),  all  very  agreeable 
and  well-bred,  of  worth  and  discretion.*  The 
ladies  invite  the  young  men  to  accompany  them, 
and  the  next  day  with  a  train  of  servitors  of 
every  kind  th^  repair  to  a  place  two  miles  from 
the  dty,  on  a  little  hill  back  from  the  road 
where  stands  a  palace  with  courtyard  and  loggie 
and  saloons  and  bedrooms,  abounding  in  costly 
paintings,  with  wells  of  cool  water  and  cellars 
full  of  rare  wines.  They  organixe  their  sessions 
in  the  most  formal  manner  with  the  design  of 
•living  merrily.*  Each  member  of  the  party 
must  take  turns  in  being  'King  or  Queen  of 
the  day.*  Pamfinia  is  chosen  to  be  first  and 
is  crowned  with  'a  goodly  and  honorable 
wreath*  of  laurel-leaves.  Each  servant  has  an 
appropriate  name  and  a  set  task:  Farmeno  is 
seneschal  and  has  charge  of  the  chief  saloon; 
Sirisco  is  purveyor  and  treasurer;  Misia  and 
Lirisca  take  charge  of  the  kitchen ;  there  are 
others  in  charge  of  the  bed-chambers.  They 
stray  about  till  dinner;  then  they  find  the  tables 
laid  with  snowy  cloths  and  glittering  with  silver; 
the  viands  are  delidous,  tney  have  the  choicest 
wines.  Dinner  is  followed  by  music  and 
dandng:   Dioneo  plays  the  lute,  Fiammetta  the 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  after  their  siesta, 
they  go  to  a  little  meadow  of  green  grass  and 
the  daily  session  of  stoi^- telling  bc^ns.  The 
'  'Queen*  calls  upon  each  lo  tuni  ancfone  stoiy 
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suggests  another,  but  each  is  *free  to  tell  of 
such  matters  as  are  most  to  his  liking.'  On 
the  Second  Day  Filomena  assies  a  general 
topic:  "of  those  who  after  being  baffled  by 
divers  chances  have  won  at  last  to  a  joyful  issue 
beyond  their  hope."  Friday  and  Saturday  they 
have  no  general  gathering,  but  begin  again  on 
Sunday,  which  is  devoted  to  tales  of  "such  as 
have  by  dint  of  diligence  acquired  some  much 
desiretf  thing  or  recovered  some  lost  good.* 
It  is  rather  odd  that  the  stories  on  this  Third 
Day  whether  told  by  the  three  young  men  or 
by  the  seven  j^ung  ladies,  rival  one  another  in 
not  merely  veiled  vu^ar  allusions  but  in  broad 
farcical  otscenity.  "niis  tone  is  carried  on  in 
the  stories  of  the  Fourth  Day  which  is  ordained 
by  Filostrato,  when  they  all  discourse  of  those 
whose  loves  had  unhappy  endings.  Fiammetta 
is  "Queen*  for  the  Fifth  Day,  and  she  proposes 
for  the  topic  the  happy  fortunes  of  lovers  who 
had  suffered  sundry  criiel  and  misfortuaate  ad- 
ventures. Elisa  is  "Queen'  for  the  Sixth  Day, 
and  commands  discourse  of  such  as  had  ex- 
tricated themselves  from  perilous  or  unpleasant 
predicaments  by  some  ready  reply  or  device. 
On  this  occasion  most  of  the  stones  are  mere 
anecdotes,  and  it  is  the  shortest  part  of  the 
•Decameron.'  The  Seventh  Day,  guided  by 
EKoneo,  is  devoted  to  relating  the  tricks  played 
by  wives  on  their  husbands  for  their  own 
preservation.  The  Eighth  is  a  sort  of  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding,  treating  of  the  tricks  that 
all  day  long  women  play  upon  men  or  men  upon 
women  or  men  upon  one  another.  This  again 
comes  on  a  Sunttiy,  and  many  of  the  stories 
are  long  and  exceedingly  obscene.  Emilia  offers 
no  set  topic  for  the  Ninth  D^,  and  they  all 
follow  their  own  impulses.  The  Tenth  and 
last  Day  is  under  the  lordship  of  Pamfilo,  and 
the  company  discourse  of  sucJi  persons  as  have 
wrought  generously  or  magnificently  in  matters 
of  love  or  in  any  other  way.  'The  Decameron' 
ends  with  an  apology  for  the  author's  license 
"in  inditing  these  stories  as  well  as  in  making 
ladies  now  and  then  say  and  very  often  hearken 
to  things  not  very  seemly  to  be  said  or  heard 
of  modest  women."  He  defends  himself  by 
saying:  "There  is  nothing  so  unseemly  as  to 
be  forbidden  unto  anyone,  so  hut  he  express  it 
in  seemly  terms,  as  methinks  I  have  here  very 
aptly  done* ;  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  at  some 
length  that  no  harm  can  come  to  any  one  who 
reads  the  stories  in  the  right  spirit;  and  says 
naivety  that  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  some 
mirfit  well  have  been  omitted,  yet  he  had  to 
tell  them  as  his  little  company  of  10  told  them 
at  their  daily  sessions.  Boccaccio  did  not  invent 
the  Inmdred  stories;  many  of  them  are  folk- 
tales which  had  been  in  vogue  for  centuries. 
He  merely  retells  them  in  a  style  which  has 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world,  although 


by  affected  attempts 
by  imitations  of  Dante's  symbolism  and  by  the 
use  of  words  of  unfamiliar  significances.  There 
are  beautiful  descriptions;  there  is  broad  wit; 
there  is  farce;  there  is  pathos,  as  in  the  famous 
storjr  of  the  Patient  Griselda.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  elaborations  of  the  anecdotes  of  the 
'Gesta  Romanorum  ;*  but  Boccaccio  makes  no 
attempt  to  attribute  thetn ;  he  took  whatever  he 
wanted  wherever  he  found  it  and  made  it  bis 
after  the  manner  of  the  famous  conquerors  of 
the  world.    Attempts  have  been  made  to  locale 


the  deserted  villa  where  the  lieta  bru/ata  first 
took  up  their  abode  and  that  to  wUch  they 
moved  after  the  Second  Day  as  being  more 
commodious  and  magnificent.  The  one  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  Po^io  GherariU;  the 
other,  judging  from  the  famous  description  of 
its  surroundings,  was  the  Villa  Pasolini  or  Ras- 
poni,  at  that  tune  the  property  of  the  Menuni, 
the  puj^ils  of  Giotto,  overlooking  the  valley 
which  in  the  last  ceatun'  belonged  to  the 
American,  Prof.  Willard  Fiske. 

Each  of  the  stories  is  introduced  by  a 
vignette  in  words,  describing  tbe  activities  of 
the  gay  little  compai^;  all  of  the  characters 
are  vividly  depicted  and  artfully  contrasted. 
Their  behavior  is  in  deliberate  contrast  to  tbe 
freedom  of  their  speech,  and  when  there  is 
some  talk  about  a  scandal  arising  from  their 
sojourn  together  Filomela  replies  to  Neifile: 
"That  amounts  to  nothing,  where  I  live  virtu- 
ously and  my  conscience  m  no  wise  reproaches 
me;  let  those  who  will  speak  against  me: 
I  take  God  and  the  Truth  for  my  defence.* 

Some  of  the  stories  have  been  retold  in 
modem  times ;  others  have  been  elaborated  into 
plays.  Washington  Irving  used  that  of  "Fred- 
erick  of  the  Alberighi  and  his  Falcon.*  Keats 
put  into  immortal  verse  the  "Pot  of  Basil' 
Chaucer,  who  died  only  a  quarter  of  a  centui^ 
later  than  Boccaccio,  imitated  him  and  used  bis 
material.  In  spite  of  the  indelicacy  of  many  of 
the  stories  tne  work,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the 
classics  of  world  literature.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently translated  in  expurgated  form;  com- 
plete It  is  to  be  found  in  three  volumes  trans- 
lated into  rather  stilted  and  aCIected  English  by 
lames  Payne  and  published  in  1886  by  the 
Villon  Socieh'  for  private  circulation.  Consult 
Bartoli,  Adolpho,  'I  Precursori  del  Boccaccio 
e  alcune  delle  sue  Fonti'  (Florence  1874)  ;  Lee, 
A,  CoUingwood,  'The  Decamerone,  its  Sources 
and  Analogues'  (London  1909)  ;  Symonds,  J. 
A.,  'Giovanni  Boccaccio'  (London  1895) ; 
Moutier,  Ignario,  'II  Decamerone,  con  spicga- 
lioni  tratte  dai  migliori  commentari'  (Paris 
1849)  ■  Morley,  Henry,  'II  Decamerone.  Forty 
of  the  IW  Novels  with  Introduction'  (1902  and 
1909) ;  also  the  edition  by  Dr.  Guilio  Farrario 
with  notes  from  the  best  editions  (Florence 
1841). 

Nathan  Haskeu.  Dgu. 

DE  CAMP,  Joha  C,  American  naval  offi- 
cer: b.  New  Jersey,  5  Oct.  1812;  d.  Buriingion, 
NJ..  24  June  18?S.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
18^7;  served  in  the  frigate  Constilulion  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  18S4,  and  received  the  rank 
of  commander  the  next  year.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  had  command  of  the  steam  sloop 
Iroquois  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Jackson  and 
Fort  Philip,  and  served  on  the  Mississippi  under 
Farragut,  distinguishing  himself  especially  at 
Vicksburjt.  In  1868-69  he  commanded  the  re- 
ceiving ship  Potomac,  and  was  retired  in  1870 
with  the   rank  of  rear-admiral. 

DE  CAMP,  Joseph  Rodefer,  American 
figure  and  landscape  painter :  b.  Ondnnati, 
Ohio,  S  Nov.  18S8.  He  studied  there  under 
Duveneck  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 
He  established  himself  in  Boston  in  1893,  and 
became  an  instructor  in  the  school  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1888.  He 
recdved    the    Temple    gold    medal    from    the 
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1904.  He  created  great  enthiuiasin  in  Berlin 
in  1910  with  'An  Interior'  and  <A  Lady  Play- 
ing a  Ltite.'  Has  painted  a  ^reat  many  promi- 
nent Americans  and  was  award  Beck  portrait 
medal  at  Philkdctpliia  in  1911.  Notable  woiks 
are  in  the  Cinciniuti  and  Wa 


DECAMPS,  de-kan'.  Alexandre  Gabriel, 
French  painter:  b.  Paris.  March  1803;  d.  Fon. 
taineblcau,  23  Aug.  1860.  He  was  educated  in 
the  studio  of  Abel  de  Pujol.  When  a  young 
man  he  made  a  journey  to  the  East  and 
rf turned  from  thence  with  a  collection  of 
sketches,  Irom  which  be  afterward  produced 
some  of  his  finest  pictures.  Among  the  more 
celebrated  of  these  are  "The  Grand  Bazaar' ; 
'Relieving  Guard  at.  Smyrna';  'A  Turldsh 
Cafe';  ^Turkish  Children  Going  Out  o£ 
School' ;  and  'Arab  Horsemen  Passing  a  Ford. ' 
Of  pictures  of  another  class  are  'The  Shy)herd 
and  His  Flock  Overtaken  by  a  Storm';  'An 
Italian  Village' ;  'The  Hawking  Party' ; 
'Spaniards  Playing  at  Cards';  'Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Pania,'  Decamps  also  produced 
some  historical  and  sacred  pictures  of  a  high 
order  of  art,  including  the  'Defeat  of  the  Cim- 
bri*;  'The  Miraculous  DrauRht  of  Fishes'; 
'Joseph  Sold  by  His  Brethren';  'The  Finding 
of  Moses,'  and  others.  The  leading  merits  oi 
this  painter  are  great  originality  of  conception 
and  vigor  of  expressioiL  with  a  wonderful  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  light  and  shade.  He  was 
mad^  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1839.  He  was  extremely  sensitive  and  conscious 
of  his  departure  from  classical  tradition,  and 
he  abandoned  art  for  many  years.  Consult  the 
monc^raph  by  Moreau;  Qiesneau,  'Movement 
modeme  en  peinture:  Decamps'  (Paris  1861); 
Stranahan,  'Modem  French  Painters'  (New, 
YotIc  1888). 

DB  CANDOLLE,  Aagastia  Pmiat, 
Swiss  botaiust:  b.  Geneva,  4  Feb.  1778;  d.  there, 
9  Sept.  1841.  He  studied  chemistrj;,  phyacs 
and  botany  in  Paris,  where  in  1797  his  earliest 
work,  on  lichens,  was  published.  Other  works 
quickly  followed,  including'  his  'Astwgalogia' 
(1302)  and  his  valuable.  'Historia  Plantarum 
Succuletttarum.'  In  1802  he  was  elected  to  an 
honorary  pnlfessorship_  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  but  remained  in  Paris,  and  delivered 
his  first  botani<a1  lectures  in  the  College  de 
France  in  1804.  His  'Flore  FrBni;aiac'  appeared 
in  four  Tol tunes  in  1805.  Employed  by  the 
Rovcmment,  he  visited  all  parts  of  France  and' 
Italy  in  1806-12,  investigating  their  botany  and 
agnculture.  The  results  of  his  journeys  are 
partly  embodied  in  a  supplement  to  the  'Flore.' 
He  was  appointed  in  1807  to  a  chair  at  Mont- 
pelUer,  where  he  lived  frOm  1810  to  1816;  he 
then  retired  to  Genev^  where  a  professorship 
of  botany  was  foiuided  for  him  and  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  De  (^andotle 
was  an  indtutrious  writer,  and  thefniits  of  his 
studies  in  systematic  botany  and  the  properties 
and  natural  afiinities  of  plants  are  embodied  in 
a  considerable  number  of  works.  The  ftreatest 
of  thes^  bis  'Regni  Ve*retahilis  Systema 
Naturale'  (Vols.  1  and  11,  lSlB-21).  was  com- 
menced on  too  grand  a  scale,  and  was  continued 
witbin  more  reasonable  liaitE  in  the  *Prodro- 


DECAPODA,  an  order  of  malacostracous 
Crustacea  (q.v.),  in  which  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  pairs  inclusive  of  the  thoracic  append- 
ages form  uniramous  walking  limbs;  the  head 
and  thorax  are  united  to  form  a  cephaJothorax 
and  the  eyes  are  stalked.  Three  sub-orders  are 
usually  recognized:  (1)  The  Macrura,  in  which 
the  abdomen  is  not  pcrmancnity  flexed  beneath 
the  thorax,  but  forms  a  long,  powerful  swim- 
ming organ  terminated  by  a  so-called  caudal 
fin;  (2)  the  Brachyura,  having  the  abdomen 
much  reduced  in  size  and  permanently  flexed 
beneath  the  thorax,  which  is  usually  shorter 
than  its  width,  while  the  antenna;  and  antennules 
are  much  reduced  in  size.  The  crab  is  typical 
of   this  group.      (3)   The  An, 


also    known    as    Decafroda.      ,_ ^ . 

squid,  cuttle-lish.  the  fossil  belemnites,  the  gi; 
cephalopods    of   the  ocean    and  other  related 
forms.     See  Cephajxpods. 

DECAPOLIS,  The.  The  name  of  a  Greek 
confederation  of  cities  east  of  the  river  Jordan. 
After  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great 
many  Greeks  settled  in  Palestine,  many  going 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  conr 
federation  was  formed  after  the  death  of  Herod 
in  4  B.C.  Some  of  the  cities  had  been  free  but 
had  been  deprived  of  their  freedom  by  th< 
Jewish  Maccabean  princes.  Later  Pompey  re- 
stored their  freedom  to  them.  Their  civic 
eras  dated  from  the  year  64-63  b-c,  the  year 
of  Pompey's  campaign  in  the  country.  As  the 
Latin  name  signifies  the  confederation  included 
10  cities  at  first.  Later  other  cities  joined  the 
league,  until  there  were  IS  members  of  the 
league  from  first  to  last.  It  was  formed  far 
protection  against  Semitic  influences  hostile  to 
them.  Scythopolis  was  the  only  city  west  of 
the  Jordan,  It  was  included  in  the  league  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  situation  which  com- 
manded the  ronte  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
seacoast  and  to  the  sea.  The  rest  were  east 
of  the  Jordan  and  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  The  other  nine  orimnal  cities  were 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Pella,  Dion,  Gerasa,  Phiiadclr 
phia,  Raphana.  Kanatha  and  Damascus.  Those- 
added  later  were  Abila,  Kanaia,  Kapi tolas, 
Edrei,  Boasra  and  three  of  their  neighbors  not 
Itemed.  Each  city  controlled  the' territory  in 
the  surrounding  country.  Jesus  Christ  entered 
the  land  of  the  Gadarencs  and  performed  a, 
miracle  there  (Mark  v.  1-20).  His  demon- 
possessed  patient  pubhshed  the  news  of  his' 
cure  in  all  Decapolis,  The  cities  were  usually 
built  for  defense  and  were  located  on  a  hill 
or  mound  and  near  some  stream  or  hody  of 
water.  Many  of  the  streets  were  colonnaded. 
In  the  ruins  of  Gerasa,  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  cities,  nearly  200  of  these  columns  are  still 
standing,  and  at  Philadelphia  about  a  dozen 
still  remain.  Some- of  the  cities  had  two  amphi- 
theatres each.  The  largest  was  at  Philadelphia, 
which  would  possibly  seat  7,0(X)  people ;  the 
others  would  accommodate  from  2.000  to  4,000 
spectators.  Some  of  the  cities  also  had  artificial 
lakes  on  which  sham  sea-fights  wei%  staged. 
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Each  dty  \a.d  its  own  annual  festival  for  ath* 
letic  guaes.  The  temples  were  beautiful.  In 
each  was  a  central  halt  ranging  in  size  from  50 
to  70  feet  in  length  and  from  30  to  50  feet  in 
width.  The  religion  of  the  homeland  prevailed. 
Gadara  was  an  important  town  before  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Vespasian  captured 
it  and  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Jo- 
sephus  was  the  Jewiih  general  in  command  and 
was  made  a  prisoner  and  taken  to  Rome.  The 
site  of  Pella  has  been  explored  and  a  volume 
published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
containing  uie  results.  Kanatha  occupied  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Kenath  mentionea  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  sites  of  some  of  the 
other  cities  remain  undiscovered  by  modem 
archxolop^sts.  These  cities  were  centres  of  lit- 
erary activity.  From  Gadara  came  •Philodemus 
the  Epicurean,  a  contemporary  of  Gcero, 
Mel  eager  the  epigrammatist,  Meniimus  the 
satirist,  Theodonis  the  rhetoriciait  the  tutor 
of  Tiberius,  and  others.  Gerasa  also  was  the 
mother  of  teachers.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  men- 
tions three,  Ariston,  Kerykos  and  Plato.*  The 
cities  flourished  most  during  the  period  of  the 
Antonines.  It  was  then  that  Gerasa  reached 
the  bn^t  of  her  glory.  For  fuller  details  the 
reader  is  referred  to  'The  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land*  by  Georve  Adam  Smith,  to 
which  we  acknowledge  indebtedness  for  many 
of  the  facts  of  this  article. 

DECATUR,  Stephen,  American  commo- 
dore :  b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  17S1 ;  d.  PhiladcliAia, 
14  Nov.  1808.  During  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  he  commanded  several  privateers 
and  acquired  some  reputation  by  the  capture 
of  En^ish  ships.  At  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  with  France  in  1798  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Delaware,  of 
20  guns,  in  which  ship  he  cruised  during  the 
years  1798-99  on  the  American  coast  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  capturing  at  different  times  the 
French  privateers  Le  Cray  able  of  14,  and 
Marsuin  of  10.  guns.  In  ISM  he  commanded 
a  squadron  of  13  sail  on  the  Guadeloupe  station, 
the  Philadelpkia,  a  frigate  of  38  guns,  being 
bis  flagship. 

DECATUR,  Stephen,  American  commo- 
dore: b.  Sinepuxent,  Md.,  S Jan.  1779;  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  22  Uarch  1820.  He  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  naval  history  of  the 
United  States  for  the  100  years  between  Paul 
Jones  and  Farragut.  He  was  well  educated  at 
the  Episcopal  Academy  and  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Refusing  a  clerical  life,  in 
1796  he  entered  the  countuig  house  of  a  firm 
of  ship  owners.     In  1797  he^got  out  thekeel 


the  United  SUtes  Navy.  lAroiu^  the  instru- 
mentality of  Commodore  John  Barry  he  was 
appointed  a  cudshipman  in  the  navy  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  30  April  1798,  He  cruised  in  the 
West  Indies  durinff  the  French  War  in  the 
United  States,  taking  part  in  various  minor 
naval  actions.  Such  was  his  aptitude  and 
ability  that  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant, 
3  June  1799.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Tripolitan 
war,  in  command  of  the  schooner  Enterprise^ 
he  captured  the  bomb  ketch  Mastico,  23  Dec. 
1803.  In  this  ketch,  renamed  the  Intrepid,  he 
destroj'cd  the  frigate  Philadelphia  in  the  harbor 
of  Tnpoli  by  a  singularly  bold  stroke. 


On  3  Ang.  1804  Decatnr  commanded  Ac 
American  gun  boats  in  their  attack  on  the  Tri- 
politan flotilla.  He  captured  two  gunboats 
by  the  most  desperate  hand-to-hand  fi^tin^  ia 
a  battle  which  has  been  called  the  *biggesl  little 
fight  in  histon,'  and  well  merits  the  name.  He 
todc  part  in  four  other  attackt  on  Tr^Mli  with 
his  usual  distinctioa  For  the  burning  of  tbt 
PMadelthia  he  was  commissioned  a  captain, 
and  at  toe  age  of  25  was  placed  in  command  oE 
the  frigate  Cotislilulioti.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war  he  returned  home,  having  divided  widi 
Commodore  Preble  the  honors  oi  the  campaign. 

On  8  March  1806  he  married  Miss  Susan 
Wheeler  of  Norfolk,  Va.  He  had  no  children, 
and  his  wife  survived  him  many  years.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  in 
command  of  the  United  Stales,  in  whose  build- 
ing he  had  assisted,  on  which  he  had  been 
launched,  and  in  which  he  had  made  his  first 
cniise.  On  25  Oct.  1812  the  United  Slates  cap- 
tured the  British  frigate  JlfacftJomcm,  which  was 
dismasted  and  almost  cut  to  pieces.  She  loM 
3S  per  cent  of  her  complement,  or  89  killed  or 
mortally  wounded,  and  IS  severely  wounded, 
besides  manv  others  slightly  wounded.  On  tbe 
American  ship  seven  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  five  severely  wounded.  The 
United  States  was  practically  intact  The 
weather  remained  favorable  and  by  strenuous 
work  for  two  weeks  the  MacedaniaH  wai 
patched  up  and  brought  back  to  New  York, 


in  force  in  favor  of  the  United  States  was 
about  7  to  S,  in  damage  inflicted  about  9  to  1.  _ 
After  being  blockaded  in  New  London  for 
a  year  Decatur  took  command  of  the  frigate 
President.  On  the  night  of  14  Jan.  1815,  in 
the  midst  of  a  howling  gale,  he  put  to  sea 
from  New  York.  On  the  morning  of  the  ISdi, 
off  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  he  fell  lo 
with  a  British  squadron  of  five  heavy  ships. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  escape,  but  in  the 
afternoon  the  President  was  brought  to  by  the 
frigate  Endymion.  A  running  fig^it  ensued  until 
6  o'clock,  when  Decatur  attempted  to  lay  the 
Endymion  aboard,  hoping  to  capture  her,  scut- 
tle ttie  President  and  escape  on  the  British  ship, 
but  the  Endymion  had  the  heels  of  the  Prtsx- 
rf«nt  and  avoided  the  man<Euvre.  For  two  hours 
the  vessels  sailed  side  by  side  in  furious  con- 
flict At  the  end  of  this  time  the  Endymion 
was  entirely  silenced  She  had  been  fought  to 
a  standstill.  Decatur  could  not  take  possession 
for  fear  of  the  other  ships.  He  tried  running 
again,  but  the  Presidtnt  had  been  severely  in- 
jured in  the  battle,  and  about  11  o'clock  site 
was  overhauled  by  two  British  frigates,  which 
ran  alongside  and  opened  fire.  The  British 
flagship  was  also  in  range  and  the  last  ^ip  was 
coming  up  rapidly.  The  President  had  lost  24 
killed  and  55  wounded  itiduding  most  of  her 
deck  officers.  Decatnr  himself  lad  been  twice 
wounded  Further  conflict  with  two  f  rc^  slups 
was  hmxiess.  Decatur  relodantly  struck  his 
flag  and  surrendered  to  the  OHnmodore  of  Ae 

Suadron.    He  was  court-martialed  for  the  loss 
his  ship,  and  acquitted  of  any  niscondnct  in 
words  of  the  highest  commendatioTi. 

After  the  dose  of  the  war  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  squadron  and  sent  to  the  Barbary 
States  to  exact  reparation  for  injuries  and  to 
enforce  treaties  of  pei 
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tared  die  AlKerine  frinte  Mtsko^da  and  the 
briE  Eitedio  on  17  and  19  June.  On  30  Jane 
181S  he  exacted  submisuon  and  peace  from  the 
Dey  of  AlKiera;  on  26  July  the  same  from  the 
Bey  of  Tunis ;  and  on  7  August  the  same  from 
the  Bashaw  ol  Tripoli.  The  treaties  were  made 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  and  indemnities 
demanded  were  paid  immediateljr. 

Is  1816  he  was  appointed  naval  comrais- 
tkwier.  On  22  March  1620  he  was  killed  in  a 
duel  with  Commodore  fames  Barron. .  The 
cause  of  this  duel  arose  from  certain  strictures 
which  Decatur  passed  on  Barron.  Barron  had 
been  suspended  for  hii  conduct  on  the  Ckesa- 


daring  the  War  of  1812  btit  had  remained 
England,  where  he  cbuitned  to  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  debt  When  he  applied  for  rein- 
■talemcnt  after  the  close  of  the  war  Decatur 
Opiwsed  hi*  reqnesL  He  need  not  have  entei^ 
tained  Barron's  challenge  save  for  a  too  nice 
sense  of  honor.  He  is  buried  in  Saint  Peter's 
church-yard,  Philadelphia. 

Loyalty  to  his  country  was  die  very  breath 
of  life  to  Decatur.  Our  judgment  does  not 
entirely  approve  the  ethic  significance  of  his 
famous  sendment,  *My  country  —  may  she 
ever  be  right,  but,  right  or  wrong,  my  coun- 
try* ;  but  our  afiecdons  tend  to  make  the  lend- 
Oicst  our  own.  There  is  a  ring  of  sincerity  in 
die  words  and  in  him  which  wins  us  in  spite  of 
all.  His  nephew,  SrapKBK,  b.  1815;  d.  Ism, 
was  also  a  commodore  in  the  United  States 

Consult  Brady,  'Decatur^;  Madcenxie,  'De- 
catur' ;  'Autobiognpfay  of  Commodore  Mor- 
ris';  Allen,  'Navy  andBarbary  Comirs';  va- 
rious naval  histories. 

Cyxus  Towmsemd  BaAmr. 

DBCATUR,  Ala.,  dty,  county^seat  of  Mor- 
gan county,  on  the  Tennessee  River  and  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  Southern  rail- 
roads, 75  miles  north  of  Birmingham.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  agricultural  imple- 
tnents,  engines,  fotrodry  products,  hanber,  sash 
and  blinds,  furniture,  iron,  flotir,  cotton,  cot- 
tonseed oil,  ferdlizer  and  leather.  Its  diief 
buildings  are  the  new  post  riBce,  dty  hall,  Cai^ 
ncgie  fibraTy,  (cboolbonses,  hospital  and  ia- 
finnaries.    Pop.  5,500. 

DBCATUR,  Ga.,  town,  county-seat  of  De 
Kalb  County,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  six 
miles  east  of  Atlanta.  Decatur  was  settled 
about  1823  and  is  governed  bv  a  mayor  and  a 
CQundl  of  six  members  dectea  by  popular  vote. 
It  is  connected  with  Adanta  t^  two  electric 
street  railroads,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Agnes 
Scott  Institute  for  young  ladies  and  the  Donald 
Fiaser  School  for  boys.  A  battle  was  fought 
here  20  July  1864  between  a  portion  of  Sher- 
man's army,  under  General  Thomas,  and  the 
Confederates  under  General  Hood,  the  latter  re- 
treating at  nightfall    Pop.  3,000. 

DBCATUR,  m.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Uacon  County,  near  die  Sangamon  River,  and 
on  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  uncin- 
ifati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  and  tne  Vandalia 
railroads,  173  miles  sonthwest  of  Chicago  and 
38  miles  east  of  SpringAdd.  It  was  settled  in 
1830  and  in  1836  was  incorporated.  Decatur  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  famous  Tllincns  com  belt  and 
is  die  trade  centre  of  several  counties.     The 


chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  corn 
mills,  railroad  shops,  iron  works,  flour  mills, 
planing  mills,  agricultural  implement  works, 
enj[ine  and  boiler  works,  casket  and  coflin  lac- 
tones, bridge  works,  dectric-Iighi  fixtures,  com- 
shdler,  waterworks  equipment,  starch  factories, 
soda  fountain  works  and  mantle  factories.  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914 
recorded  for  Decatur  126  industrial  establish- 
ments of  factory  grade,  employing  4,988  per- 
sons, of  whom  4,003  were  wage  earners, 
receiving  $2;326,00O  annually  in  wages.  The 
capital  mvested  toUled  $12,550,000.  and  the 
year's  output  was  valued  at  $11,957,000;  of  this 
S5,291.00D  was  the  value  added  oy  manufacture. 
The  dty  has  a  laiBc  trade  in  grain,  coal,  live- 
stock and  manufactured  products. 

The  prindpal  public  buildings  are  the  gov- 
enimcnt  building,  the  county  courthouse,  the 
munidpal  buildings,  a  Carnegie  library,  tome 
for  aged  and  or^ians.  Saint  Mary's  Hospital, 
the  diurches  (about  25  buildings)  and  the 
schools.  There  is  a  good  system  of  public 
.  schools,  including  a  well-equipped  high  school. 
There  .arc  two  parish  schools,  llie  principal 
departments  of  the  James  Milliken  University 
are  located  here.  There  are  three  national 
banks.  The  govemment  is  by  commission  since 
1911.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  electric- 
light  plant  and  the  waterworks.  Lincoln  re- 
cdvea  bis  first  endorsement  as  presidential  can- 
didate at  the  Illinois  Republican  Convention 
hdd  here  on  6  May  1860.  Decatur  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Post  1  haviiu'  been  organized  here  on  6  April 
1866.    Pop.  37325. 

DBCATUR,  Ind.,  dty,  coun^r-seat  of 
Adams  County,  on  the  Saint  MaiVs  River,  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  I.,  Toledo,  S.  L.  and  K.  C 
and  Erie  railroads,  20  miles  southeast  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State.  Its  principal  industries  are  the  mann- 
facturing  of  lumber,  brick  and  machinery,  and 
stone  quarrying.  It  has  municipal  water  and 
Ikhting  plants,  a  Carnegie  libraiy  and  a  Knigbt 
at  PyUiias  home.  Decatur  was  settled  in  1840 
and  incorporated  in  18S2.   Pop.  5,000. 

DBCATUR,  Mich.,  town  of  Van  Buren 
County,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  24 
miles  tonthwest  of  Kalamazoo.  It  is  in  a  ridi 
farming  section  and  has  an  important  trade  in 
grain,  fruit,  celery  and  peppermint.  The  indus- 
tries are  a  large  measure  works,  novelty  factory, 
foundries,  and  manufactures  of  flour,  stoves, 
etc.,  and  two  grain  elevators.    Pop.  1,500. 

DBCATUR,  Tex.,  dty,  county-seat  of  Wise 
County,  on  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Rail- 
road, 45  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Worth.  The 
town,  which  has  munidpal  waterworks  and 
electric-lifting  plant,  is  the  trade  centre  of  an 
agricuhural  region  and  its  industries  are  chiefly 
those  of  a  cotton-growim|  country,  wtdi  dte 

Suarrying  of  limestone.  The  Northwest  "Texas 
lapdst  College  is  located  here.  Pop.  2,00a 
DECAZBS,  di-kiz',  Blia,  Bvc,  French 
statestnan :  b.  Saint  Martin  du  Laye,  Gironde,  28 
Sept  1780:  d.  Decaieville,  France,  2S  Oct.  I86a 
He  gained  the  confidence  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
king  of  Holland,  whom  he  served  even  after 
his  abdication  in  1810;  but  joined  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons  in  I8I4  and  under  the  second 
restoration  discharged  the  duties  of  Prefect  of 
Police  at  Paris  wini  marked  ability.    In  1818  he 
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became  Home  Minister,  and  in  November  1819 
Premier.  After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry  in  1820  he  resided  and  l^uis  XVIH 
made  him  a  duke  and  his  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  remained  til!  December  1821. 
Under  tbe  reign  of  Charles  X  he  opposed  the 
extreme  measures  of  the  aovermnent,  and  after 
1830  adhered  to  Louis  Philippe.  From  1834-4S 
he  was  grand  referendary  of  the  peers.  Con- 
sult Daudet,  E.,  'Louis  XVIIl  et  le  due  De- 
cazes'  (Pans  1899). 

DECEASED  WIFB'S  SISTER  MAR- 
RIAGE BILL,  a  bill  to  Icgalite  marriage  be- 
tween a  man  and  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife  that  was  brought  -an  in  almost  evenr 
session  of  the  British  Parliament  after  1835, 
when  Lord  Lyndhurst  secured  the  passing  of  a 
bill  whidi  declared  all  such  marriages  null  and 
void.  Tbe  bill  legalizing  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
moni  several  times,  but  till  1896  was  invariably 
rejected  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  with,  however, 
decreasing  majorities.  In  1896  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Lords,  but  went  no  fardier.  The  - 
Colonial  Bill,  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
more  than  20  years  ago  and  in  tfie  House  of 
Lords  during  the  session  of  '""^  '         •  - 


Bill,  having  a  similar  object,  also  was  never 
carried,  though  there  were  not  wanting  high  au- 
thorities who  pronounced  such  marriages  legal 
in  Scotland  even  without  any  special  permissive 
legislation.  It  may  be  added  that  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  specially  legalized 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  in  all  the 
Australian  colonies,  in  Canada,  Barbados,  Cey- 
km,  Mauritius,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
Jersey.  Bills  similar  to  the  English  tnil  were 
also  passed  in  Natal.  These  were,  however,  re- 
fused ratification  (^  the  Crown)  for  special  or 
technical  reasons.  Throughont  India  marriages 
of  this  kind  were  universally  legal  among  all 
sects  and  creeds,  except  British  subjects  wnose 
domicile  was  in  Great  Britain.  In  every  Chris- 
tian country,  except  Great  Britain,  such  mar-* 
riages  were  legal ;  and  at  last,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition and  subsequent  refusals  of  the  High 
Church  party  to  recogniic  the  fact,  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  rendered  le^ 
b^  the  Act  of  1907.  The  marriage  of  a  woman 
with  her  deceased  husband's  brother,  however, 
is  still  illegal,  and  the  Act  forbids  tbe  marriage 
of  a  man  with  the  sister  of  his  divorced  wife 
during  the  wife's  lifetime. 

DECEIT,  in  law,  the  misleflding  of  a 
person  as  to  materal  facts,  with  the  mtention 
of  fraud  and  to  his  damage.  It  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  diat  erroneous  and  misleading 
statements  without  tbe  intent  to  defraud,  but  as 
a  consefjuence  of  neglect  of  the  duty  of  know- 
ing the  truth  as  to  sudi  statewenta,  has 
amounted  to  deceit.  Deceit  is  recognised  as  a 
sufKdent  gronnd  for  the  voiding  o?  contracts, 
aiHl  at  foundation  for  suit  for  dainagts. 

DBCSMBBR,  the  12th  month  of  our  year, 
from  the  Latin  decern,  10,  because  of  the  Ro- 


Uie  IvtJi  month,  the  year  beginning  with  March. 
In  December  the  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn and  passes  our  winter  solstice.  "This  month 
was  under  the  protection  of  Vesta. 


DXCEHSRISTS  (ia  RvsaUn  *Deka- 
bristy*),  name  given  in  Russian  histoiy  to  the 
members  of  varioiis  secret  societies  which  were 
fqrnied  in  Russia  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander I,  beginning  in  I81&  and  rising  in  open 
insurrection  on  14  Dec.  1825.  The  failure  of 
Alexander  1  to  put  into  effect  his  humaaitarian 
ideals  which  he  bad  promised  to  the  people 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne;  and  the  ntter 
inability  of  Count  Arakchcw,  ioto  whose  hands 
passed  the  admimttrative  power,  to  understand 
the  needs  4Bd  wishes  of  the  people,  caused  a 
great  disHdis  faction  amongst  the  people  and 
a  secret  sotiety  was  ionaed  under  the  name 
■Soytw  spaseniya'  ('Union  for  Salvation*) 
Among  the  fouitders  of  this  union  were  several 
gradd  dukes,  high  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
civil  service.  Ine  main  objects  of  that  society, 
aa.  expressed  ia  its  constitution,  were  to  en- 
deavor by  all  means  and  available  forces  and 
for  the  general  good  to  mamtain  the  mild  and 
banorable  measures  of  the  government,  to  pre- 
vent all  evib  and  crooked  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  officials,  etc.  But  its  most  secret  and  sacred 
idna)  was  to  introduce  in  Russia  a  parliamentary 
system  of  government.  In  1818  the  socieqi 
aidopted  another  name  Soyus  Blagodenttvija 
(HJnion  of  Prosperi^),  Ehiring  the  coro- 
nation of  Emperor  Nikolas  Pavlovich  the 
Decembdsts,  profiting  by  the  interregnum  that 
■receded  and  tbe  tnifitaiy  disorder,  prodaioed 
Prince  Trubetalcvr  *ctator  of  Russia,  with  the 
aim  of  efFectrag  a  revolution  and  establishing  a 
republican  form  of  government  But  Tru- 
betzkvy  declined  autocratic  power;  the  revolu- 
tioA  broke  out,  however,  on  14  Dec.  1825,  and 
was  Immediatdy  snppressed  and  the  ringleaders 
were  summarily  dealt  with. 

DBCEHVIRS,  (1)  the  10  men  appointed  to 
codify  the  laws  of  ancient  Rome.  Commission 
era  were  sent  to  Greece  to  stlidy  Greek  statute 
law  and  on  their  return  (451  B^)  all  the 
magistracies  were  auspetided  and  a  commission 
of  10  patfidana  (deeemviri  Ugibut  teribetuiit) 
appmnted,  with  coosnlar  powers  to  reduce  die 
laws  to  writing  and  to  govern  the  state  during 
their  term  of  office.  Ilie  finished  code,  after 
facing  ratified  by  the  comitia  of  the  centuries, 
was  ervcted  in  tbe  Forum  inacrifaed  on  10 
taUes  of  wood.  Next  year  the  decemvinte 
was  renewed  and  added  two  tables.  The  whole 
code  was  known  as  the  Twelve  Tables  (q.v.). 
The  president  of  both  the  decemvirates  was 
Appius  (jiaudius  (q.v.) .  They  resigned  in 
447  B.C.  and  the  usual  magistracies  were  restored. 
(2)  The  deceMviri  sacns  faciundit  were  mem- 
bers of  a  sacred  coHege,  appcnnted  for  life, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  tafe  care  of  the  Sitnrlline 
books  and  to  celebrate  the  feasts  of  Apollo. 

DECHAHPS,  d^shUi',  AdoMie,  Belnan 
ionmalist  and  statesman :  b.  MeHe,  17  Time 
1807;  d.  near  Brussels,  19  July  1875.  Early  in 
life  a  disciple  of  Lamennais,  he  subsequently 
became  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  From 
1843  to  1845  he  was  Minister  ot  Public  Worts, 
and  from  1845  until  August  1847,  when  the 
triumph  of  the  Liberal  puty  led  to  his  secessioD^ 
Minister  ot  Foreign  Affairs.  From  1837  to  ISSI 
he  conducted  die  Catholic  Revue  de  Bruselies, 
founded  by  himself  and  Dedecker.  He  was  an 
aUe  administrator  and  an  influential  parliamen- 
tary speaker.  He  was  the  author  of  'L'Emirire 
et  l'Angletei:re>  (18G0);  'La  France  et  I'AUe- 
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magnc'    (186S);    'Le  Prince  de  Bismarck  et 

I'cntrevue  des  Irois  empereurs'  (1873). 

DECIDUOUS  (Ut.  deciduns,  that  falls 
down,  from  decidere,  fall  down,  ftoci  dt.  down 
+  cadert,  fall),  ta  botany,  a  term  applied  to 
various  organs  of  plants,  particularly  leaves,  to 
indicate  their  annual  or  periodic  fall.  When 
the  calyx  of  a  flower  falls  with  the  corolla  it  is 
called  deciduous;  when  it  falls  on  the  expan- 
sion of  the  flower  it  is  called  caducous.  Decid- 
uous trees  are  those  which  for  the  most  part 
annually    lose    and    renew    their   leaves.     See 

DURATIOK. 

DECIDUOUS  TEETH.    See  Teeth. 

DECIMAL  ARITHMETIC,  the  c^>tnmon 
system  of  arithmetic,  in  which  the  figures  or 
dipts  tanged  in  a  row  increase  in  value  by 
being  multiplied  by  10  as  they  are  read  from 
right  to  left,  and  decrease  at  a  similar  ratio 
from  left  to  right.  Also  that  part  of  the  science 
ttl  numerical  calculation  which  treats  of  deci- 
mal fractions.    See  Fractions. 

DECIMAL  FRACTION,  a  fraction  whose 
denominator  is  a  decimal  or  power  of  10.  Thus 
1234 

is  a  decimal  fraction.    It  may  be  decom- 

100 
posed  into  the  sum 

1000  200  30  4 


duce  powers  of  10  by  multiplicatiaa     In  such 

cases  we  can  only  approximate  the  value  of  the 
fraction,  though  this  approximation  m^  be 
made  as  close  as  we  wish  by  taking  a  SufncJent 
number  of  places  after  the  0  point.  Thus 
J^=3,3333  is  less  than  .0001 ;  %=3J3333  is  less 
than  .00001,  and  so  oa  Analogues  of  decimal 
fractions  can  be  made  by  tal^g  some  other 
number  than   10  as  the  base  of  our  system  of 


=10 


10 


100 


By  an  obvious  extension  of  the  method  of  local 
values,  where  each  digit  has  10  tknes  the 
value  of  the  like  digit,  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds it,  the  above  decimal  fraction  may 
clearly  be  written  more  concisely  in  the  form 
12.34,  where  the  decimal  point  after  the  2  merely 
serves  to  indicate  which  digit  represents  units. 

In  this  abbreviated  form  a  decimal  fraction 
ii  termed  a  decimal.  The  operations  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  may 
be  applied  to  decimals  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  to  integers;  hence  their  great  utility. 
They  present,  nevertheless,  this  aisadvantagc, 
fliat  comparatively  few  fractional  quantifies  or 
remainders  can  be  exactly  expressed  by  them ; 
in  other  words,  the  greater  number  of  common 
fractions  camiot  be  reduced,  as  it  is  called,  to 
decimal  fractions,  without  leaving  a  remainder. 

Common  fractions,  such  as  i,  3,  },  -I  and 
h,  for  instance,  can  be  reduced  to  decimal 
fractions  only  by  raoltipiying  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  each  by  such  a  number  as  will 
convert  the  denominator  into  10,  or  100,  1,000, 
etc.  (The  common  process  is  merely  an  abridg- 
ment to  this).  But  that  is  possible  only  when 
the  denominator  divides  10  or  100  without  re- 
mainder. Thus,  of  the  above  dettomioators,  2 
is  contained  in  10,  5  times;  4  in  100,  25  times; 
and  25  in  100,  4  times;  therefore. 

11X55  1     1  X  25 


2    2X5    10 


4    4  X  25 


25  9     9X  4    36 

100         '    25    25  X  4  100 
But  neither  3  nor  7  will  divide  10  or  any  power 
of  10;  and  therefore  these  numbers  cannot  pro- 


_  .s  our  base,  for  instance,  we  may 
write  20   £   as  32.143,  meaning  0X6)  -}-  2  -f 

axy,)-f^4xv)-J^(3xvi'). 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM.  See  Mbtbic  Sys- 
tem. 

DECIMATION,  in  W8r,  the  selection  of 
the  tenth  man  of  a  coips  t^  lot  for  punishment, 
as  in  case  of  a  mutiny.  It  was  eaity  practised 
by  the  Eiomans.  Sometimes  evefy  tenth  man 
was  executed;  sometimes  only  one  man  of  each 
company,  the  tenth  in  order,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  Saxons  mutinied  against  Biiicher  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  practice  was  followed  by  Essex  at  Dub- 
lin 0599).  by  the  Austrian!  at  LeipHg  (1642), 
and  by  the  FVench  at  Trives  (1675),    The  term 


of  people,  as  of  an  army  of  inhabitants  of  j 
country. 

DBCIUS.  GAIUS,  ga'yfls  de'shl-iis,  Meuius 

Sluintos  TrajanuB,  Roman  emperor:  b.  Buba- 
a,  Panonia;  d  251  a.d.  He  reigned  from 
249  A.D.  to  251  A,D.  He  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians, and  among  them  martyred  Fabian  us, 
bishop  of  Rome,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage 
and  cast  Origen  into  prisoa  He  perished  with 
his  army  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Abriciura 
a^nst  the  Golhs,  through  the  treachery  of 
(jkllus,  who  succeeded  him  as  emperor. 

DECIUS.  JUBELLIUS,  Roman  general. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Cam- 
paman  legion,  which  had  been  atationed  at 
Rhegium  for  its  protection  281  b,c.  Under  pre- 
text that  the  inhabitants  were'  intending  to  be- 
tray the  garrison  to  Pyrrfaus,  he  perpetrated  the 
greatest  atrociiiea.  Shortly  after,  having  beea 
attacked  by  a  disease  in  his  eyes,  he  sent  to 
Messana  for  a  physiciaa  who  happoied  to  be  a 
native  of  Rhegnmi.  The  iil^i<^an,  to  revenge 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  his  countryroen,  pre- 
scribed an  ai^Ucation,  enjoining  Decius  to  con- 
tinue it,  however  painful  it  mirfit  be,  till  the 
physician  again  returned.  The  pain  became  in- 
supportable, and  at  length  Decius  found  that 
his  sight  was  destroyed.  To  complete  his 
punishment,  the  Romans  gave  effect  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  citizens,  and  he  period  by  his. 
own  hands  in  a  Roman  prison. 

DECIUS  MUS,  mils,  PobKna,  Roman  con- 
sul. In  a  war  against  the  Latins  340  B.C.  he 
devoted  himself  to  death  for  his  countiy,  that.' 
is,  after  certain  rites,  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  foes  to  certain  death.  His  example  was 
followed  by  his  son,  and,  according  to  some 
historians,  hy  his  grandson.  Such  acts  of  self- 
devution  (devolionei)  were  not  unusual  at  that 
time,  when  patriotism  and  pie^  exerted  a 
powerful  influence. 

DE  CIVITATE  DEI.  <The  CiW  of  God.» 
Augustine's  characteristic  theolo^caf  system  is 
to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  in  his  writings 
against  Pelagius  and  the  Donaiists :  the  depths! 
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of  his  individual  religious  experiences  are  re- 
vealed with  keen  powers  of  self-analysis  in 
'The  Confessions."  The  title  of  the  present 
work  sug^sts  that  Augustine  bad  in  mind  the 
kind  of  composition  of  which  Plato's  'Republic' 
is  the  supreme  example.  Such  a  detailed  ideal 
constniction  of  a  newiy- organized  polity  was, 
however,  far  from  the  author's  mind. '  For 
this  reason  to  appeal  to  'The  City  of  God'  as 
a  preliminary  outiine  of  mediseval  politics  is  to 
misunderstand  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
was  written.  Neither  Plato  nor  More  nor 
Campanella  nor  Harrington,  nor  the  various 
recent  constructions  of  a  new  order  of  society 
along  socialistic  hnes,  can  be  used  to  render 
intelri^ble  She  purpose  Augustine  had  in  view. 
There  are  politncal  and  sociological  elements  in 
Augustine's  work  as  tiiere  are  Uieological  and 
pbilosopbicAl   presuppositions,   but   then 


mind  like  Clonent  of  Alexandria,  but  because 

he  prepared  'The  Cily  of  God*  as  a  complete 

,  annory  of  Christian  apologetic  adapt«l  fortho 

Siestions  debated  between  Christians  and  Poly* 
eists  in  the  4th  century.  Just  because  the 
book  was  written  to  meet  peculiar  coiitemporaTy 
con<Utions,  it  is  full  of  what  app^rs  to  the 
modem  reader  as  extraneous  and  tedious 
material.  'The  City  of  God'  is  primarily  an 
attack  on  paganism  in  the  form  in  whidi 
E^gairism  was  still  supported  in  the  age  after 
Chris liani^  had  become,  under  Constantine, 
the  recognized  religion  of  the  Roman  state. 
Augustine  planned  on  a  large  scale  an  argument 
in  rebuttal  against  the  claim  made  by  the  ad- 
herents of  md'fashioned  polytheism  that  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  bv  the  Roman  Empire 
had  brou^t  about  political  niin  and  ethical  de- 


moralization. To  make  the  anti-pagan  case 
complete,  copious  quotations  are  made  from  the 
historic  records  of  the  Roman  people  to  show 


that  they  had  always  been  debarred  and  that 
thdr  political  schemes  had  failed,  Augustine 
uses  extensive  literary  sources,  but  as  he  is 
dealing  with  what  was  to  him  a  practical  every- 
day issue,  he  often  draws  examples  and  illus- 
tntions  from  actual  life.  He  describes  the 
manufacture  of  silverware,  he  tells  of  miracu- 
lous cases  of  healiiv,  relates  wanders  he  has 
witnessed  himself,  notes  in  detail  examples  of 
heathen  astrology  and  thaumaturgy,  mentions 
the  invasion  of  the  Goths  under  Alaric  and 
refers  to  the  civil  wars  due  to  the  dynastic 
cpiarrela  in  the  family  of  Constantine.  All  this 
varied  material  is  treated  from  a  special  point 
of  view  which  itself  is  closely  related  with  the 
generally  misunderstood  title  of  the  book.  Ac- 
cording to  Augustine  the  summum  bonmm  is 
man's  supernatural  union  with  God.  All 
rational  beings  enjoy  the  privilege  of  this  union 
either  under  normal  or  transcendent  conditions. 
'The  City  of  God'  then  is  the  community  of 
all  spiritual  beings,  angels  as  wdl  as  men.  -who 
are  within  the  s[Aerc  of  divine  grace;  la 
sketching  such  a  communis  of  souls,  questions 
of  a  visible,  social  or^anizatioii  are  altoKctber 
unimportant  All  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  tlte 
contrast  between  the  city  of  earthly  beings, 
whose  end  is  destruction,  and  the  dty  of  God. 
in  which  the  souls  of  the  elect  realize  the  true 
laws  of  their  own  being.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  book  which  leads  one  to  infer  that  Au(nis- 
tine   k)oked    for   a    reorganization   of    society 


imder  the  influence  of  the  Church  as  a  result  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Incident- 
ally in  die  course  of  his  argument  Augmtine 
introduces  judgments  on  the  actual  soda!  order 
as  he  knew  it  which  are  of  permanent  interest 
He  touches  on  esthetic  questions,  discusses 
family  and  state  relationships,  examines  the 
foundation  of  the  right  of  private  property 
and  the  justification  of  class  distinctions.  To 
this  extent  'The  City  of  God'  has  a  permanent 
place  in  sodoloKical  thou^t,  because  it  gives 
expression  to  the  reflections  of  a  keen  and 
original  mind  on  the  last  stage  of  ancient  dvili- 

Among  tfae  many  translations  of  'The  City 
of  God>  the  most  satisfactory  is  that  of  Uarcus 
Dods  in  T.  and  T.  Gark's  'Patristic  Library.' 
A  reprint  of  the  I7th  century  revision  by  John 
Healey  will  be  found  in  Dent's  'Temtfe 
Classics.'  The  Lalin  text  appears  in  a  con- 
venient form  in  Teubner's  series  of  classical 
texts.  The  best  critical  edition  is  that  published 
in  the  'Latin  Ecclesiastical  Writers'  (Vienna 
Academy  Collection).  Among  modem  works 
the  following  are  especially  useful :  Carlyle, 
R,  W.,  and  (Sriyle.  S.  J.,  'History  of  Medieval 
Political  Theory'-  Bertrand,  L.,  'Saint  Augu»- 
tin';  Troeltsdi,  E.,  'Augustin  die  christliche 
Antike  im  Mittelalter' ;  Uausbach,  T.,  'Die 
Ethik  des  HI.  Augustin*;  Schilling,  O.,  'Die 
Staats  und  Soziallenre  des  Augustins* ;  Hardy, 
Georges,  'Le  De  Civitate' ;  Angus,  S.,  'Sources 
of  the  First  Ten  Books  of  Augustine's  City  of 
God' ;  Eucken,  R.,  'Die  Lebens  auschauungen 
der  grossen  Dcnker.' 

Wilson  Lumi  Bbvait. 

DECK.    See  Ship. 

DECKEN.  Earl  Klaus  von  der,  German 
African  traveler :  b.  Kotzen,  Brandenburg,  8 
Aug.  1833;  d.  Africa,  25  Sept.  1865.  He  en- 
tered the  Hanoverian  army,  which  he  left  after 
10  years'  service  (1S60)  to  follow  his  bent 
toward  travel.  On  Barth's  advice  he  went  to 
Zanzibar  and  started  thence  on  a  journey  to 
Lake  Nyassa,  which  failed  throu^  the  treach- 
ery of  bis  Arab  guide.  Next  year  he  started  on 
a  second  and  successful  journey  to  tbe  moun- 
tain regions  of  Kilimaniaro.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  Kerstcn,  he  climbed  that  moun- 
tain to  the  height  of  13,780  feet  In  1863  he 
made  an  extensive  voyage  along  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  after  whica  be  returned  to  Europe 
to  plan  a  p^  expedition  for  the  exploration 
of  East  African  rivers.  This  journey  ended  in 
disaster  and  Decken  was  murdered  by  a  So- 
mali. A  description  of  his  journeys  was  pub- 
lished by  Kerstcn  and  other  survivors  in  'Kari 
Klaus  von  der  Deckens  Reisen  in  Ostafrika 
18S9-65'  (4  vols.,  1869-79). 

DECKER,  Thomas.   See  Dekkeb,  Thomas. 

DECLARATION,  (1)  a  formal  or  po»- 
tive  explanation  of  any  circimistance.  (2)  That 
part  of  law  process  or  pleadings  In  which  a 
statement  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint  against 
the  defendant  is  set  forth,  with  the  additional 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  when  and 
where  the  injury  was  committed,  where  these 
are  requisite.  (3)  A  simple  affirmation  allowed 
in  certain  cases  to  be  taken  instead  of  an  oath 
or  solemn  aftirmation,  (See  ArnBHATioN; 
Oath).  _  In  the  United  States,  the  fom  of  an 
oath  is  immaterial,  provided  it  be  such  as  the 
witness  believes  is  binding  upon  bis  consdencc 
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bat  it  is  essAiaf  that  tlie  oath,  dedaratioti  or 
affirmatioD  be'  administered  in  a.  manaer  pre- 
scribed by  Ulw.     Mere  technical  variations  do 

not  afiect  the  vahdi^  of  an  oath,  and  verba] 
deviations  are  immaterial.  Per  jury  may  be 
committed  although  the  person  was  miproperly 
sworn.  No  person  is  permitted  to  make  a  dec- 
laration or  affirmation  unless  he  has  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  swearing  or  taking  an 
oath.  Declaration  in  lieu  of  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion has  become  general  throu^out  the  United 
States.  (4)  The  statement  made  by  a  prisoner, 
on  being  arrested  on  suspicion  of  a  crime,  which 
is  taken  down  in  writing. 

DECLARATION,  Dyinf,  a  declaraticm 
made  by  a  person  near  death.  The  rule  that 
secondary  or  hearsay  evidence  is  inadmissible 
suffers  an  exception,  in  law,  in  the  case  of  a 
declaration  made  by  a  person  convinced  of  im- 
pending death  and  who  may  not  sur«ve  the 
trial  of  the  accused.  In  Scotland,  the  dying 
declaration  of  a  witness  is  admissible  even 
fliou^h  not  conscious  of  the  danger  of  death, 
and  m  the  United  States  a  declaration  is  fre- 
quently admitted,  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal 
cases,  as  primary  evidence^  without  regard  to 
the  immediate  apprehensions  of  death.  The 
principle,  under  which  the  dyii^  declaration  is 
admitted  is  that  the  awful  situation  of  the  dying 
person  is  as  powerful  over  conscience  as  the 
obli^tion  of  an  oath,  and  does  away  with  all 
motive  to  disguise  the  truth.  Accordingly  (the 
person  against  whom  a  dying  declaration  is  put 
in  evidence  may  be  allowed  to  show  that  the' 
deceased  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  feel 
the  reli^ous  obligation  of  the  situation.  A  dy- 
ing declaration  may  be  adduced  for  as  well  as 
against  a  person  accused  of  crime;  and  .there 
are  cases  on  record  in  which  persons  charged 
with  murder  have  been  successfully  exculpated 
OD  this  kind  of  evidence. 

DECLARATION  OP  INDEPEND- 
ENCE, UurrED  States.  The  steps  by  which 
the  extra-legal  de  facto  governments  of  the 
colonies  during  the  eariv  Revolution  —  the 
Committees  of  Correspondence  and  Safety  — 
were  turned  into  formal  legislative  bodies,  are 
detailed  under  CoNBTmrrioNS,  State;  and  Com- 

GRESS,  CONTINENTAI. 

The  first  Congress,  of  1774,  assumed  neither 
executive  nor  legislative  authority.  The  sec- 
ond, eariy  in  its  existence  (6  July  1775).  for- 
mally disdaimed  any;  purpose  of  separation. 
The  first  ha  If -unconscious  step  was  the  appoint- 
ment, November  1 775,  of  five  commissioners  lo 
maintain  communications  with  friends  of  the 
colonies  in  'Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  ehe- 
where*:  only  indejiendent  countries  send  min- 
isters. Thomas  Paine's  'Common  Sense,'  urg- 
ing independence  as  inevitable,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  appeared  9  Jan.  1776;  it  had  wide  in- 
fluence and  unlocked  many  tongues.  So  f^en- 
eral  was  the  concurrence  with  Paine's  views 
tihat,  in  fear  of  them,  three  of  the  middle  colo- 
nies —  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land —  instructed  Qieir  delegates  to  vote  asfainst 
any  such  measure;  the  other  two.  New  Yorfc 
and  Delaware,  were  bitterly  divided  and  their 
delegates  took  no  part  in  forwarding  the  inde- 
pendent movement;  South  Carolina  was  also 
nostile,  contrary  to  its  usual  habit  of  eager 
initiative  —  probably  from  fear  of  Engkmd 
stirring  up  the  great  Indian  confederations 
against  the  South,  as  was  afterward  done.    But 
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events  pushed  them  on.  British  naval  captures 
led  Congress,  23  March,  to  declaim  ail  British 
vessels  bwful  priie;  and  on  6  April  it  opened 
all  United  States  ports  to  all  vessels  other  than 
British.  This  was  an  act  of  absolute  sover- 
eignQ',  acknowledged  or  noL  The  colonies, 
under  instructions  from  Congress,  were  steadily 
forming  State  governments  (see  Constitutions, 
State)  ;  and  Congress  10  and  15  May  rtcom- 
mended  all  the  remaining  ones  to  take  Ac 
same  step,  which  of  course'  involved  making 
their  common  Union  independent  also.  John 
Adams  was  the  foremost  agent  in  all  this  work. 
The  North  Carolina  convention  22  April  re- 
solved to  'concur  with  those  in  the  other 
colonies  in  declaring  independence.'  On  17 
May  Virpnia  instructed  her  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  move  a  "Declaration  of  Independence*; 
atbd  on  7  June  Richard  Henry  Lee  made  a 
motion  to  Uiat  effect  in  Ccmgress,  which  wtts 
seconded  by  John  Adams.  On  the  8th  and  10th 
this  was  debated  in  Committee  of  the  Whole; 
but  action  was  postponed  to  I  July,  as  some 
detections  were  averse  and  others  were  wait- 
ing instructions. 

On  the  10th  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
Dointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration:  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  Vir^nia.  John  Adams  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ro^er  Sherman  of  Connecticut  and  Robert  R. 
Livingston  of  New  York.  Us  composition  was 
assigned  to  Jefferson  by  the  committee ;  the 
latter  and  Congress  made  many  changes,  but 
mostly  by  omission  rather  than  alteration  of 
wording,  so  that  the  language  is  practically  all 
Jefferson's.  The  chief  cancellations  were  five; 
(1)  and  (2)  The  last  two  counts  of  his  indict- 
ment of  the  king.  (1)  That  he.  had  'incited 
treasonable  insurrections  of  our  fellow-citirens" 
by  promising  them  confiscated  property.  The 
charge  was  probably  felt  to  be  too  weak  to 
maintain,  as  well  as  likely  to  weaken  the  gen- 
eral case.  <2)  That  he  had  carried  on  the 
slave-trade,  and  refused  to  allow  American  leg- 
islatures to  suppress  it  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  which  were  actively  carrying  it  on 
diemselves,  would  not  permit  this;  and  tc>o 
much  Northern  wealth  had  been  earned  by  it 
not  to  make  the  North  very  willing  to  suppress 
the  passage,  which  would  impress  foreign  na- 
tions uniueasantly  as  to  their  sincerity.  (3) 
Superfluous  ifietoric  about  the  incredulity  of 
'future  ages'  as  to  the  daring  tyranny  of  the 
king.  (4)  Review  of  American  history,  denying 
that  Great  Britain  had  assisted  iii  our  estab- 
lishment, and  alleging  that  'submission  to  tbdr 
parliament  was  no  part  of  our  constitution.'  It 
was  thought  best  to  go  as  little  into  ^e  remote 
origins  as  possible,  fixing  the  attention  upon 
recent  oppressions  and  natural  rights ;  and 
above  all,  to  ignore  the  existence  of  Parliament 
altogether.  That  body  is  not  alluded  to,  except 
inferentially  as  the  "others"  with  whom  the 
king  has  ^combined*  to  subject  the  colonies  to 
an  klien  and  illegal  jurisdiction.  This  was  in 
pnrsuence  of  the  steady  contention  of  the  col- 
onies. (5)  Attacks  on  the  Engkah  people'  for 
re-electing  'the  disturbers  of  our  harmony,* 
and  allowing  their  cJiief  mapstrate  to  perpe- 
trate these  enormities.  This  was  struck  out  to 
avoid  giving  offense  to  the  friends  of  the  colo- 
nies in  England,  who  in  fact,  by  ujAolding  TJb- 
eral  leaders  and  even  generals,  saved  us  at  last. 

The  Declaration  was  reported  28  June,    On 
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1  July  as  &ced,  debate  wa«  begun  airesb  on 
L«'i  resolution.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland 
hod  reversed  their  imtructions  meeuilime.  Ift 
Committee  of  the  Whole  that  erenine,  nine 
Stales  voted  for  it;  Pennsylvania  and  SovHh 
Carolina  voted  aKainst  it  (but  the  latter  dele- 
gates, possibly  after  hearing;  from  the  South, 
offered  without  instructions  to  vote  yes  if  it 
would  make  a  unanimous  vote),  Delaware  was 
<Evided,  and  New  Yoric  refused  to  vote.  The 
*yea'  Delaware '  delegate,  McKean.  sent  ati 
urgent  message  to  the  third,  Cxsar  Rodncr, 
then  cm  a  political  trip  in  southern  Delaware,  to 
come  ou  at  once;  Rodney  traveled  60  miles  the 
neatt  day,  arrived  in  the  evening,  &nd  revereed 
his  State's  vote.  Pennsylvania  reversed  hers 
also  -  and  this  leaving  only  .the  abstaininK  New 
Yort  delegates  out  of  the  voting,  the  South 
Camlina  members  voted  yes,  This  carried  the 
motion  that  'these  united  colonies  are  ani  of 
nghl  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States, 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle^ance  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is  and  ou^t  to  be  totally  dissolve^* 
by  12  yeas  and  no  negativa  vote.  On  the  3d 
the  Declaration  was  taten  up,  and  as  amended 
was  passed  on  the  evening  of  the  4th.  Tlie 
anniversary  of  the  fact  of  independence  is 
therefore  the  2d;  that  of  the  adoption  of  the 
specific  document  in  which  it  was  proclaimed 
to  the  world  is  the  4th,  as  celebrated.  The 
usual  statement  that  it  was  "signed*  by  the 
members  aX  this  time,  however,  is  in^rrect;  it 
was  si^ed  by  the  president  aniL  secretary, 
whose  signatures  only  were  borne  by  the  printed 
igress  did 
.  .,  _  .  blanl:  for 
it;  which  was  afterward  filled  in  and  the  signa- 
tures taken  from  the  engrossed  copy.  On  the 
9th,  the  New  York  convention  ratified  it,  and 
the  delegates  gave  in  dieir  formal  adherence 
on  the  15tb;  it  was  then,  as  entitled,  "The 
Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  Uoited 
States  of  America.*  Six  additional  Pennsyl- 
vania members  also  recorded  a  format  vote  on 


Uassachusetts ;  John  Ha4k>ck.  Samnd 
Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry. 

Rhode  Island:  Stephen  Hopldns,  William 
aieiy. 

Connecticut:  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Hun- 
tington, William  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott. 

New  York:  William  Floyd,  Philip  Living- 
ston, Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris. 

New  Jersey;  Richard  Stockton,  John  With- 
erspoon,  Francis  Hopldnson,  John  Hart,  Abra- 
ham Clark. 

Pennsylvania :  Rotx^l  Morris,  Benjamin 
Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Morton,  George 
Owner,  James  Smith,  Geoise  Taylor,  James 
Wilson,  George  Ross. 

Delaware :  Gesar  Rodney,  Geoise  Reed, 
Thomas  McKean. 

Maryland :  Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 

Virginia :  Georfje  Wythe,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jun.,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina:  William  Hotter,  Joseidi 
Howes,  JcAn  Penn. 

South  Carolina:  Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas 
Heyward,  Jutt,  Thomas  I^nch,  Jun.,  ArAur 
Middleton. 

Georna:  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall, 
George  Waltoa 

It  may  be  noted  that  aevcial  of  these  were 
not  memSers  of  Congress  when  the  Declaration 
was  passed. 

Hie  Dedantion,  as  agreed  to,  follows: 

A  IWCLARATION 


roent,  and  on  2  August  it  was  signed  by  S3 
members  present :  Gcry  of  Massachusetts, 
McKean  of  Delaware  and  Thornton  of  New 
Hampshire  were  onpowered  by  their  legisla- 
tures to  sign  later,  lliornton  not  signinc  till  4 
November.  For  an  analysis  of  the  DecIaratioR 
and  bibliography  see  United  States  —  The 
Deetaration  of  Independence. 

The  parchment  with  the  original  signatures 
was  deposited  with  the  Department  of  Stale 
when  the  government  .was  organized  in  1789. 
In  1823  John  Quincy  Adams  had  a  copper-plate 
facsimile  made,  to  give  copies  to  the  signers 
and  their  heirs;  but  unfortunately  it  ruined  the 
original  The  wet  sheet  pressed  on  tihe  face 
drew  out  the  mk  so  that  the  signatures  have 
become  ille^ble  and  almost  invisible,  and  the 
text  partially  so;  and  after  bdn^  shown  for 
many  y«srs  only  on  special  occasions,  in  1894 
it  was  definitely  sealed  up  in  a  steel  case  to 
keep  it  from  li^t  and  air.  From  1841  to  1877 
it  was  in  the  Patent  Office, 

The  signers  represented  the  States  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  Hampshire;  Josiah  Bartlett,  Willmm 
Whipple,  Matthew  Thomton. 


Wlien.  in  the  ooane  of  hninui  mnt*.  it  txeomM  Btcaamrt 
tot  on*  I|>°pt*  te  duaalTC  Oi*  polttical  baadi  wtiitli  bun 
eonnectaa  tnm  with  ■nuthsT.  and  to  mm  me.  ■nxng  Uk 
powcra  of  the  earth,  the  eeparste  ind  eqo*!  (tstioii  to  which 
the  Uwi  of  nMura  uid  (utnie'e  God-  entKk  them.  »  deeent 
tiapect  to  the  opisdDM  oC  nMokbid  T«|aln>  that  tkn  duold 
dtcUre  the  CHue*  wUdi  impel  them  to  the  leiiersaBn. 

We  hold  then  truths  to  be  Kll-evident.  that  all  men  an 
cnatsd  equl;  ^™t  ^p"  a»  endowed  b^  Mieir  CmIct  wjA 

That  to  •aon  timis  li^rtii 


. inrtitBted  . 

an*  loRD  ol  flovwnnwnt  become*  datinctivB  tt  tbna  Bids, 
it  u  the  Tisht  at  the  peofde  to  alter  «  to  aboUeh  it.  and  ts 
iiutitute  a  new  government,  laying  it)  foondation  on  tudi 
principtefl,  and  ornniiina  iti  powen  in  euch  form,  a*  to  th«n 
dun  watm  mort  Ukelr  to  eOeet  ttMit  nf*^  iad  happiaM. 
Prudaaca,  faidead,  wiU  dictala  that  aafanunent*  lo^  eatah- 
lithed  should  not  be  changed  fof  light  and  transient  cama; 
and.  aoairihiglr.  atl  expoisnta  hath  ibown,  that  manldnd 
an  moa  dinoMd  to  IDfler .  whOa  evlh  ■»  aDflvablB.  than  to 
right  thamialvis  l>y  iliiilMiiil  th*  lonna  to  wltich  they  oie 
acmttomed..    But,  wban  a  long  train  of  abate*  aod  uiur]ia- 

to  nduca  thm  under  BtaBlttte  deapotiam,  Itie 
their  duty,  to  throw  off  auch  goveminen^  and  i 

guarda  for  their  future  aecunty.    Soch  baa  "" 
■ufTEtance  cf  theae  coloniea.  and  auch  ia  m 

which   cooitTaini  them  to  aKef  thalr  foi _, 

Bycrament-  The  hiilory  of  th«  pnetnt  King  tl  Gnat 
Britain  ia  a  hiatory  of  repeated  injuriea  and  Baarpatkm.  alt 
havioa.  in  direct  object,  tba  eatabliduncni  of  an  abvlnte 
tyiaimy  erne  thcee  Statea.  To  prove  thia,  bt-  tacts  be 
eubmitted  to  a  Gandid  wosld: 

H*  haa  nfuaod  to  aotnt  to  laws  tha  most  irfraksome  and 
□eceeaajy  fur  the  public  good. 

He  mt  tortadden  hia  gavanBra  to  pest  lawa  of  inunsditta 
aod  prrealiig  imBortanea.  unlets  to^tnded  in  thor  oparatjan 
till  his  assent  ihtiuM  be  obtaiiwd;  and,  when  to  antptnded. 
he  hM  uttsrly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

Ha  hat  rtfotea  to  patt  other  lava  tot  lt»  •nmn"n~utiim 
f  large  dktriett  of  people,  uolett  thoet  paopta ' 
I  farmJdablt 


d=,  Google 


d=,  Google 
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onoomiOrtabla,  and  datMit  fnnn  ths  dapDsitory  of  thai  Ha  hM  kbdicaWd  ■ovcninwnt  hen,  by  daduing  ni 

pnblk  tecordi.  for  the  K>ki  purvOM  o(  UtiguioB  tham  into  a(  lu  vnttEtkn,  ud  WM^aS  «n  acaiort  B*. 
eampliHice  with  hw  uMuuna.  Hs  haa  plondafad  our  iiaa,  nv*'^  '>"'  aiuu.  hum 

Hehaa  ditaolwl  isfnamtative  hoiuta  rqnatadly,  for  lowia.  and  daatroyid  tha  Ev««  of ' 
oppotiDg,  with  manly  fcrnncn,  til  invMicu  oo  tha  right*  Ha  ia,  at  thii  taiie.  f~— ~-* 

at  tha  peopls.  DHrcenuie*  to  a>iii(ilats 

K*  lM>  ntoaed,  for  «  kms  time  afMr  mch  diaaolMwu.  tyrann/,  alrWIr  ' 

--     -    n  othen  to  b«  abctsd',  whenby  tbc  legiiUtivc  powen.  perSdy  Kaioaly  i 

■■----■■  '-    *■-      ---■--■ '-'-"y  onwcrrtty 


natancaa  of  cnutty  ai 

^_, _^  3ft  baiWroua  asaa,  u 

the  bnid  of  >  dviliied  oatbO' 


larsB      totally  i 
Heh> 

the  high  1 , , . 

tha  sucutiooen  of  thai  Inendi  and  btelhtea,  en  to  fat] 
of  theaa      themaelvet  by  tbetr  baadt. 

Be  bat  aacited  dmneattc  maunactlBiu  amoOttt  na.  aM 


S  tha  conditioitl  at  Daw  ajqini-  the 

listration   of   Jmtiee,   by  eondhinia. 
■_»•  »  !•-•  >»  oiL^liihisg  JudidaiT  TDvcn-  In  anr,  — ^ 

lada  JadOia  dependaDt  on  hii  will  alone,  f  or  Cba  tor  ndnaa  m  the 

a  oiEua,  and  the  ajnouot  and  pftymr--  -'  ■■---  "■ ' 


V  tha  militarr  indaiiandeot  «f, 
nd  luperioT  to,  the  dvil  power. 

Ha  has  combined,  with  aihen.  to  (Object  n*  to  ■  jnria- 
'  contitotioa.  aad  nuadaiowledned  by 
eat  to  tbait  Mta  (dptateaded  lagMation: 


am  naa  comou 
dietioB  focalsn  to 
OBCIawaiBiniBhi 

?ot  quaiterini 


For  cuttii^  off  om  trade 


wfaoaa  character  ia  thua 

Nor  luve  WB , _. 

brethren.  We  hayt  warned  them,  from  time  to  lime,  at 
attempt)  made  by  their  legialaMiB  to  extend  m  unwarraiitabto 

atuuea  of  our  esiiaratim  and  aattlaoiant  ban.  We  hava 
appealed  to  their  native  juitice  and  magnanimity,  and  we 
hava  ooBluted  than,  by  tha  tiaa  c€  our  comnioa  kindred,  to 

n>  andconnpoailence.     They.  too.  hay*  bem     ' 
t  oonungvinity. 
eaaity  which  dsu 


on  lit  withoat  ot 


bll  parte  of  the  woridi 


tried  for  pretended  theie  < 

_,.  .         .   EnalUt  lawi  in  a  Btatai.  .    

inoe.    ealahWiint    theretn    an    attiitiiay  crown,  and  that  all  politira<  001 

roUiviilg  ita  bouodsriea.  ao  aa  to  ^reulBr  Ststa  of  Cleat  Britain  ii.  and 


da^aaiMatiMu, 

by  the  authority  of  the  gnod  PacsiB  nf 


^  aalemaly  pubhib  uid  declaie.  That  theee  l^ted 

Cobiciei  an,  and  of  ruht  ooaht  to  be.  Pree  and  Independent 
Btatea;  that  they  an  abKilMd  from  on  anagkoca  to  tlu  Britidi 


oiuAt  to  be,  totally  diaolved; 

id  that  aa  free  and  independent  Btatea.  they  have  full  power 
krr  w,  eoQclude  fftot-  ooMract  «">r^i  embliih 

*  Stataa  may  of  riglit  do.     And  te  the  mppgrtof  thk 
mtion,  with  a  firm  rtdlanee  on  tha  prMMtioD  of  Dtrtae 

Pia<iiimu»,  we  miitu-"-    •' "  -"■ '"   -    — 

nHtniua,  aad  our  « 


3^^ 


*^^  ^-r  •"**''V^ 
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DECLARATION  07  INDULGENCE  — DECLAKATION  OP  PAKIS 


DECLARATION  OF  INDULGENCE,  a 
name  applied  to  the  declaration  or  proclama- 
tion issued  by  Charles  II  (15  March  1672),  and 
also  to  a  proclamation  of  James  11  (4  April 
1687),  which  were  ostensibly  acts  granting  lib- 
erty of  conscience  to  all  whose  ri^ts  to  their 
own  method  of  worshifi  had  been  curtailed  by 
the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts.  These 
royal  acts  and  declarations  of  Charles  and 
James  suspendeid  the  enforcemeat  of  the  penal 
statutes  which  had  been  made  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists,  and  re- 
moved the  test  of  qualification  for  the  holding 
of  offxe  in  the  corporations,  army  and  civil 
service.  James  11  ordered  tne  declaration  to 
be  read  in  the  churches  25  April  158&  The  pri- 
mate and  six  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
protested  against  the  order,  saying  that  under 
cover  of  zeal  for  toleration,  the  governing 
motive  was  the  benefit  of  Roman  CaUiolicism; 
that  it  was  aimed  against  the  established  church 
and  was  unconstitutional.  The  king  declared 
their  act  seditious  libel  against  the  Crown  and 
sent  the  offenders  to  the  Tower.  Later  they  were 
tried  and  acquitted,  30  June  1688.  On  the  day  o£ 
their  release  an  invitation  was  sent  to  William 
of  Orange  to  come  and  save  England  from  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  signers  of  this  invita- 
tion, who  wished  the  downfall  of  James  II, 
were  the  Earls  of  Danby,  Devonshire  and 
Shrewsbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  Admiral 
Russell  and  Henry  Sydney.  (See  Test  Acts). 
Consult  Howell,  'State  Trials';  Burnet,  <Hij- 
tory  of  James  11'  ;  Fox,  'Reign  of  James  11.' 

DECLARATION  OF  LONDON.  A 
diplomatic  instrument  framed  at  an  jnterna- 
tioital  conference  held  in  London  in  1909  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  and  defining  certain 
rules  of  maritime  law  m  times  of  war.  The 
famous  Declaration  of  Paris  (q.v.)  in  1856 
enacted,  among  other  provisions,  that  a  neutral 
flag  ccrvered  enemy's  merchandise  except  coiv- 
traband  of  war,  and  that  neutral  merchandise, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  was 
not  Ijahle  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag. 
Although  the  1856  declaration  was  never  ac- 
cepted  by  the  United  States  and  never  ratified 
by  Great  Britain,  both  those  nations  regarded 
themselves  as  being  bound  by  it,  and  those 
principles  were  acted  upon  by  all  belligerent 
nations  in  all  wars  between  1856  and  recent 
years.  By  the  14  Hague  eonrentions  of  1907 
and  the  Declaration  of  London  two  years  later 
further  efforts  were  made  to  codify  maritime 
laws  in  war,  eipecially  those  referring  to 
tho  capture  of  enemy  property.  But  ever 
since  1856,  and  more  eapecially  after  19C? 
and  1909,  there  was  a_  steady  ^owth  of 
opposition  in  Great  Britain  against  these 
rules  governing  capture  at  sea,  on  the 
ground  that  they  deprived  the  British  navy 
of  its  most  efTective  weapon  against  an  enemy. 
Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  the  Brit- 
ish government  refused  to  ratify  the  1909  deda- 
ratioD,  for  it  had  been  signed  without  the 
knowledge  either  of  the  people  or  the  Parlia- 
ment The  miiustry  endeavored  to  carry  the 
measure  by  the  Naval  Priie  Bill  in  19U;.the 
colonial  ministers  then  assembled  in  London 
for  the  Imperial  Conference  realited  the  inher- 
ent danger  of  the  declaration  to  the  empire  in 
case  of  war  and  demurred  against  its  ratifica- 
tion. Sir  Edward  Grey,  however,  won  them 
over  by  stating  that  the  Declaration  *niii^t  be 


made  better  than  it  is  if  we  could  get  other 
powers  to  agree,*  but  that  it  had  either  to  be 
taken  as  it  stood  or  left  altogether.  The  House 
of  Lords,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  and 
rejected  the  bill.  Speaking  from  knowledge 
gained  under  actual  war  conditions,  it  is  now 
easy  to  realize  that  the  Declaration  of  London 
would,  if  acted  upon,  have  been  more  accept- 
able to  a  nation  like  Germaiw  than  to  a  people 
situated  like  the  British.  How  it  would  have 
impaired  British  naval  power  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  examples :  It  was  made 
easy  to  break  a  blockade,  for  the  right  of  a 
blockading  force  to  capture  a  blockade-runner 
did  not  cover  the  whole  period  of  her  voyage 
and  was  confined  to  ships  of  the  blockading 
force;  stereotyped  Usls  of  contraband  and  non- 
contraband  were  drawn  up,  instead  of  the  old 
custom  of  leaving  the  question  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Prize  Court;  a  ship  carrying  contraband 
could  only  be  condemned  if  the  contraband 
formed  more  than  half  its  cargo;  a  belU^renl 
warshij)  could  destroy  a  neutral  vessel  wkthout 
taking  it  to  a  port  for  judgment;  the  transfer 
of  an  enemy  vessel  to  a  neutral  flag  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  valid  if  effected  more  than  JO 
days  before  the  outbreak  of  war;  the  question 
of  the  test  of  enetny  property  was  left  m  hi^ 
contusion;  a  tieutia]  vessel,  if  accompanied  by 
any  sort  of  warship  of  her  own  flag,  was  ex- 
empt from  search;  belligerents  in  neutral  vessels 
<H]  the  higli  jeas  were  exttagt  from  capture,  a 
provision  by  which  enemy  reservists  could  re- 
turn from  foreign  lands  and  rejoin  their  army; 
and  the  captain  of  a  German  raider  could 
justify  his  sinking  of  British  ships  instead  of 
taking  them  to  a  port  for  adjudication.  Directly 
after  outbreak  of  the  war  a  British  Order  in 
Council  announced  on  behalf  of  the  Allies  that 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  London, 
though  not  binding  upon  them,  would  be  ad- 
hered to.  Successive  Orders  in  Council,  insti- 
gated by  sheer  necessi^,  altered  the  Declaraticxi 
beyond  recognition.  Owing  mainly  to  the  ex- 
istence oi  the  British  navy,  the  German  mercan- 
tile marine  of  3,000.000  or  more  net  tons  dis- 
ippeared  from  tae  seas.  The  provisions  of  the 
Declaration  of  London,  however,  left  Germany 
free  to  use  the  shipping  of  her  neutral  neif^- 
bors,  Norway,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,718,000; 
Sweden  with  805,000;  HoUand  with  617,000; 
Denmaric  with  548,000,  a  total  of  3,688,000  tons. 
Finally,  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  7  July  191& 
announced  the  withdrawal  oi  Great  Britain  and 
her  allies  from  the  Declaration  of  London. 
The  note  Stated  that  *these  rules,  while  not 
in  all  respects  improving  the  safeguards  af- 
forded to  neutrals,  do  not  provide  belligerents 
with  the  most  effective  means  of  cxercisii^ 
their  admitted  ri^ts,'  and  "that  they  could  not 
stand  the  strain  imposed  by  the  test  of  rafadly 
chaining  conditions  and  tendendes  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen.'  Consult  Cohen,  A, 
'The  Declaration  of  London*  (London  1911). 
DSCLARATION  OP  PARIS.  A  formal 
statement  of  rules  as  to  the  procedure  of 
belligerent  shi^s  In  time  of  war,  proposed  by 
the  representative  of  France,  and  recommended 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  several  nations 
■woo  drew  np  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  These 
rules  were  adopted  by  France,  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Pnuiia,  Russia,  Turkey  and  Sardinia. 
The  United  States  declined  to  adopt  the  E>ecla- 
ration  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  navy,  and 


DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS  —  DKCUUtATORY  ACT 


in  case  ot  war  would  Inve-.to  depend  upon  snii- 
ing  merchant  vessels  as  privateers.  Other  na- 
tions declining  to  agree  were  Spain,  Mexico 
and  Veneiuela.  The  code  as  adopted  was  as 
follows : 


with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  i 

(3)  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  o£ 
contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture 
under  the  enemy  flag. 

(4)  Blockades  to  be  binding  must  be  effec- 
tive, that  is  to  say,  maintained  Dy  a  force  sufG- 
cient    to    prevent   access    to    the   coast    of    the 

DBCLARATION  OF  RIGHTS.  The 
Stamp  Act  Cotifress  (see  Congress,  0>im- 
hsntal)  of  \7(£  published  a  ■Declaration  of 
Rights  and  Grievances  of  the  Colonists  of 
America,"  protesting  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
any  other  effort  to  tax  the  colonists  while  deny- 
ing them  representation  in  the  PaHtament  which 
imposed  the  taxes.  They  sent  a  petition  to  the 
king,  and  another  to  Parliament,  claiming  the 
same  rights  as  were  enjoyed  t^  En^ishmen 
bom  within  the  British  Isles.  The  right  of  rep- 
resentation was  included  in  these;  but  instead 
of  petitioning  for  that  right,  they  declared  its 
obvious  impossibility  a  reason  why  they  shoold 
not  be  subject  to  taxatiotL  The  Continental 
Congress  of  1774  (see  CoMtaess,  Comtihbmtal) 
asserted  a  similar  claim  in  its  dedaiatiou,  as  a 
preliminaty  to  calling  a  hnal  congress,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  begina  with  a  like 
assertion.  The  assertion  of  such  claims  was 
considered  so  vital  in  written  constitutions  by 
men  of  that  age  that  the  stron^st  objection 
to  our  national  one  was  its  omission  in  this 
particular,  and  the  storm  of  amendments  pushed 
forward  (see  C^n'stitution'u.  Amendments) 
consisted  mainly  of  bills  of  rights.  For  a  state- 
ment of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  English  nation 
prepared  for  the  convention  that  called  William 
and  Mary  to  the  throne,  see  Bill,  BUI  of  Rights. 

DECLARATION  OF  WAS.  A  public 
proclamation  in  which  one  goveniment  de- 
clares itself  to  be  at  war  with  another.  In  the 
United  States,  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
declare  war,  and  when  that  body  votes  for  war 
with  a  foreign  power,  such  a  measnre  is  con- 
sidered tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
Prior  to  the  ratification  of  The  H^ue  Con- 
vention (q.v.)  whidi  provided  for  procedure 
in  regard  to  the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  doc- 
trine that  notice  must  be  given  an  enemy  be- 
fore commencing  hostilities,  had  not  been  re- 
^rded  as  an  obligation,  and  practice  respect- 
ing it  had  shown  no  uniformity.  Owing  to  the 
world-wide  use  of  the  telegraph,  submarine 
cable  ^  and  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  wide 
diffusion  of  news  by  which  every  incident  iu 
the  events  leading  to  war  are  instantly  pub- 
lished, a  formal  declaration  was  scarcely  deemed 
necessary  or  required  by  morality  or  intema- 
tional  law,  and  each  belligerent  was  usually 
satisfied  with  announcing  its  warlike  intentions 
lo  its  own  subjects  and  to  neutrals.  On  the 
outbreak  of  war  belligerents  have  usually  fol- 
lowed the  CTistom  of  issuing  a  manifesto  de- 
scribing the  events  leading  to  the  necessity  for 
such  a  declaration  and  justifying  their  attitude, 
but  such  a  document  is  not  obligatory,  though 
oftentimes  useful.    The  Hague  Convention,  lo 
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The  first  step  after  an  endeavor  to  adjust 
the  difficulties  by  diplomacy  is  an  ultimatum, 
the  non-compliance  with  which  on  or  before 
the  time  limit  set  usually  means  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  though  ofteu  no  absolute  time 
limit  is  set.  ThLs  happened  in  President 
Wilson's  demand  on  25  June  1916  that  Carranza, 
constitutional  is  I  President  of  Mexico,  imme- 
diately release  the  American  troopers  captured 
in  the  encounter  at  Carrizal  and  make  an  early 
declaration  as  to  his  intentions  regarding  the 
American  punitive  expedition  then  in  Mexico. 
Several  days  elapsed  before  (Zarranza  replied 
and  even  then  failed  to  answer  fully,  but  this 
was  overlooked  since  he  evinced  a  desire  to 
adjust  the  dispute  diplomat! cally,  thus  removing 
the  immediate  pressing  necessity  for  commenc- 
ing hostilities.  For  legal  purposes  the  date  of 
the  official  opening  of  a  war  is  usually  staled 
in  the  declaration.  In  April  185B  the  United 
Stales  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Spain  demanding 
her  instant  withdrawal  from  Cuba  on  pain  of 
war.  On  her  refusal,  Congress,  23  Apnl  I8!«, 
declared  that  a  stale  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  had  existed  since  21  April.  The  same 
condition  obtained  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
the  Japanese  Minister  on  13  Jan.  19CM  having 
presented  a  note  to  the  Russian  government 
requesting  a  prompt  reply,  implying  that  if 
there  were  an  unreasonahle  delay,  hostilities 
would  be  commenced  by  Japan.  On  S  February 
telegraphic  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
Japanese  Minister  to  announce  to  the  Russian 
government  that  Japan  had  termituited  negotia- 
tions relative  to  the  proposed  Russian  conven- 
tion, which  communication  was  made  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  the  8th  hostilities  began  at 
Port  Arthur  but  the  formal  declarations  of 
war  were  not  issued  until  10  February.  When 
no  direct  notice  is  given  war  is  held  to  date 
from  the  time  when  either  party  commits  the 
first  hostile  act.  In  1854,  before  the  British 
Ambassador  had  withdrawn,  a  British  fleet 
steamed  into  the  Black  Sea  to  compel  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Russian  fleet  to  Sebaslopol. 
On  the  other  hand  in  1870  Bismarck  received  a 
formal  notice  from  the  French  chargi,  and  in 
1877  Russia  sent  a  formal  dispatch  to  Turkey. 
For  the  various  declarations  on  the  onthreak 
of  the  European  War  in  1914  see  War,  Euro- 
tEAit.  Consult  Wilson,  George  G,,  'Intema- 
lional  Law>   (New  York  1910). 

DECLARATORY  ACT,  an  act  passed  by 
the  English  Parliament,  7  March  1766,  accom- 
panying the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  asserting 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  king,  w^ih  the 
advice  of  Parliament,  to  bind  the  colonies  by 
its  laws  and  action  "in  all  cases  whatsoever.* 
This  is  English  colonial  law  still ;  but  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  enforce  it  against  the  wishes 
of  the  colonies,  except  where  the  rights  of 
British  subjects  are  infringed. 
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DBCLE,  daki,  Lionel^  English  exi^orer 
and  author:  h.  Roeourt,  Saint  Quentin,  France, 
16  May  1859;  d.  1  March  1907.  He  was  of 
French  pa.renlage  but  a  naturalized  Eiwlishman. 
He  traveled  extensively  in  Asia,  Atiica  and 
America,  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Pcdl  Mall 
CtKetle  for  several  years  and  commanded  the 
Daily  Teltgraph  expedition  from  the  Gipe  to 
Cairo  (1899-1900).  He  published  'Three  Years 
in  Savage  Africa' ;  'Trooper  3809,'  an  account 
oE  his  personal  experience  in  the  French  army; 
'The  New  Russia'  (1906). 

DECLENSION,  the  diange  of  tmnina- 
tjon  in  certam  classes  of  words,  in  various  lan- 
guages, to  indicate  the  relation  in  which  those 
words  stand  toward  other  words  in  a  sentence. 
The  condition  of  change  to  which  the  words  are 
brought  by  the  several  lemiinations  are  styled 
cases  (Lat.  casus)  or  fallings,  for  some  reason 
itnperfectly  understood.  The  words  subject  to 
declension  are  of  the  classes,  noun,  adjective, 
pronoun,  article.  In  the  Latin  language  gram- 
marians generally  recognize  five  declensions, 
five  different  modes  of  forming  i -"'  '- 


;   (or  objective),    ,__ 

interjectional),  and  ablative.  There  is  also  a 
locative  case,  used  in  the  names  of  cities,  and 
in  such  forms  as  hnmi,  domi.  In  the  plural  the 
nominative  and  vocative  are  always  of  the  same 
form;  so,  too,  are  the  dative  and  ablative.  The 
Greek  declensions  are  variously  classified,  but 
most  generally  made  three  in  niunber  and  the 
cases  five,  as  well  as  two  locative  cases  found 
in  the  dialects.  The  ancient  Sanskrit  language 
has  ei^t  cases  of  nouns  and  the  present  lan- 
guage.of  the  Finns  has  15;  but  die  languages  of 
western  Europe  derived  from  Latin  —  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  etc. — have  dropped 
the  dedinational  terminations  of  the  Latin,  and 
hence  the  Latin  for  'man,"  which  is  declined 
homo,  hominis,  komini,  hominem,  konto,  homine, 
has  in  those  modern  lan^niages  the  one  form 
homme  in  French,  uonto  Jn  Italian,  hombre  in 
Spanish.  The  ancient  Germanic  langua^,  from 
wnich  English  is  descended,  had  declensions;  but 
in  our  language  the  only  remnants  of  the  an- 
cient forms  are,  the  possessive  cases  of  nouns 
and  the  objective  case  of  pronouns,  I,  me;  he, 
him;  she,  her;  they,  them.  While  m  the  Indo- 
European  languages  above  cited,  as  well  as  in 
the  Semitic  tongues,  the  imity  of  the  word  is 
not  destroyed  by  inflection,  m  lan^ua^es  like 
the  Turldsh,  which  are  styled  agglutinative,  ele- 
ments are  added  in  declension  which  supersede 
or  obscure  the  individuality  of  the  original 
word.    See  Case;  Infi-ection. 

DECLINATION,  in  astronott^,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  celestial 
ecjufttor    (equinoctial),    measured    on    a   great 


cording  as  the  body  ts  north  or  sondi  of 
equator.  Great  circles  passing  throuf^  the 
poles,  and  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles, 
are  called  circles  of  declination.  Twenty-four 
drcles  of  declination,  dividing  the  equator  into 
24  arcs  of  15  decrees  each,  are  called  hour 
circles  or  horary  circles. 


DECLINATION  NEEDLE,  or  DECLI- 
NOMETER. The  magnetic  meridian  passing 
throu^  any  place  on  ue  earth's  surface  is  a 
vertical  plane  whose  direction  is  that  in  i^ich 
a  magnetic  needle,  free  to  move  about  a  vertical 
axis,  comes  to  rest  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force.  In  general,  the  mag- 
netic and  geografriiical  (or  astronomical)  merid- 
ians are  not  coinddenl;  the  an^e  between  is 
termed  the  magnetic  declination,  or  (in  nautical 
phraseology)  toe  variation.  It  is  east  or  west, 
according^  as  the  magnetic  is  east  or  west  of  the 
geographical  meridian.  Any  apparatus  for  the 
measurement  of  this  angle  is  termed  a  decli- 
nometer, and  consists  essentially  of  a  means  of 
ascertaimng  the  two  necessary  elements  — 
tuunely,  the  directions,  at  the  place  of  observa- 
tion, of  the  two  meridians.  Permanently  fixed 
instruments  of  this  nature  are  set  up  in  all 
magnetic  observatories.  They  are  generally 
self-rwistering,  and  record  the  slightest  hourly, 
diurnal  and  annual  variations  in  the  declination 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  as  well  as  the  more 
violent  duingea  due  to  magnetic  storms.     See 

MAGKEIlSlf. 

DBCUNE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  RO- 
HAN EMPIRE,  The,  a  monumental  woric  by 
Edward  Gibbon,  the  first  voltmie  of  which 
appeared  in  1776,  and  the  last  in  1788.  'The 
Dedme  and  Fall'  has  been  pronounced  by  many 
the  greatest  achievement  of  himian  thought  and 
eruiUtian  In  the  department  of  history.  It  is 
a  history  of  the  civiliied  world  for  13  centuries, 
duri:^  which  paganism  was  breaking  down,  and 
Christianity  was  superseding  it ;  and  so  bridges 
over  the  chasm  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  It  is  marked  by  dignity  of  style  and 
picturesqtieness  of  narraliotL  The  great  criti- 
cism of  the  work  has  always  been  upon  the 
point  of  Gibbon's  estimate  of  the  nature  and 
influence  of  Christianity. 

DECOCTION,  in  pharmacy,  a  solution  of 
a  vegetable  principle  largely  obtained  by  boiling 
in  water  the  substance  containing  the  principle. 
Inasmudi  as  plant  drugs  usually  yield  oieir  con- 
stituents more  readily  to  hot  water  than  they 
do  to  cold  water,  decoctions  are  preferred  to  in- 
fusions for  obtaining  the  active  princij^es  of 
plants.  Decoctions  are  not  very  much  used  at 
the  present  time,  because  of  their  great  com- 
plexitt,  the  active  principles  of  plants  being  ob- 
tained by  other  means. 

DECOIC  ACID,  or  CAFRIC  ACID,  an 
organic  add  having  the  formula  CuHaOi,  and 
occurring  in  the  form  of  various  compounds  in 
butter,  cocoanut  oil.  fusel  oil  (from  certain 
sources),  Limburg  cneese  and  the  fal^  matters 
extracted  from  the  wool  of  sheep.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  that  have 
a  faint  odor  suggestive  of  rancid  butter,  and  is 
prepared  by  the  distillation  of  oleic  acid,  or  by 
the  oxidation  of  that  acid  by  nitric  add.  The 
name  'caprk*  has  inference  to  the  fanded  re- 
semblance of  the  odor  to  that  of  a  goat;  idiile 
•decoic'  refers  to  the  lO-carbon  atoms  that  the 

DECOMPOSITION,    Chemical,     is    the 

separation  of  the  constituents  of  a  body  from 
one  another,  these  constituents  bdng  obtained 
dlher  free  or  in  a  new  state  of  combination. 
Limestone,  for  example,  is  decomposed  into 
lime  and  carbonic  add,  oxide  of  mercuiy  into 
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mercury  anct  oxjr^en,  by  beat  This  is  called 
simple  dccompostuon.  Definite  organic  bodiei 
resemble  inorganic  id  being  inAuenceil  by  similar 
forces,  but  the  result  in  their  case  is  somewhat 
different,  arising  from  their  difierent  composi- 
tion. In  the  case  of  an  organic  body  it  a  pos- 
sible  to  convert  its  constituents  at  once  into  their 
simplest  states  of  combination,  but  it  is  also 
possible  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  intermedi- 
ate compounds  by  regulatiiig  the  decomposing 
action.  The  process  by  wliich  stich  bodies  are 
thus  decomposed  is  styled  by  chemists  com- 
pound decomposition.  A  double  decomposition 
IS  a  reacliot]  in  whkh  the  dements  of  two  sub- 
stances rearianse  themselves  to  form  two  new 
substances,  each  of  which  contains  elements 
from  each  of  the  old  substances.  Thus  salt  and 
sulphuric  add  react  to  give  hydrochloric  add 
and  sodium  sulphate.    See  Reaction. 

DBCORAH,  Iowa,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Winneshiek  County,  situated  near  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  State  on  the  upper  Iowa 
River,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroads.  It 
is  a  centre  of  farming,  milling  and  stockraising 
industries,  and  has  manufactures  of  wagons, 
metal  boats,  valves,  patent  medidnes,  etc :  Luther 
College,  Valder  College  and  a  hospital  are  the 
chief  institutions.  Decorah  was  settled  in  1849; 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1857  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1871.  Its  government  is 
administered  under  a  general  law  by  a  mayor 
elected  biennially  and  a  city  council.  Pop. 
3.S92. 

DECORATED  STYLEi  the  second  style 
of  pointed  (Gothic)  architecture,  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  from  the  end  of  the  13tb  to  the 
beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  when  it  passed 
into  the  Perpendicular.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  Early  English,  from  which  it  was  devel- 
oped, by  the  more  flowing  or  wavy  lines  of  its 
traceiy,  especially  of  its  windows,  by  the  more 
graceful  combinations  of  its  foliage,  by  the 
greater  richness  of  the  decorations  of  the  capi- 
tals of  its  columns,  and  of  the  moldings  of  its 
doorways  and  niches,  finials,  etc,  ana  gener- 
ally by  a  style  of  ornamentation  more  profuse 
and  naturalistic,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
florid.  The  most  distinctive  ornament  of  the 
style  is  the  ball-flower,  which  is  usually  in- 
serted in  a  hollow  molding.  The  Decorated 
style  has  been  divided  into  two  periods,  namely. 
Early  or  Geometrical  Decorated  period,  in  which 
geometrical  figures  are  largely  introduced  in  the 
ornamentation;  and  the  Curvilinear,  in  which 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  style  are  ex- 
hibited. To  this  latter  period  belong  some  of 
the  finest  monuments  of  British  architecture. 
See  Architecture. 


DECORATION  DAY,  a  holiday  observed 
in  many  States  as  an  occasion  for  decorating 
the  graves  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Civil  War, 
whether  in  national  or  private  cemeteries.  The 
custom  of  a  'Uemorial  Day"  (as  it  is  other- 
wise called)  originated  with  the  Southern 
States,  and  was  copied  scatteringhr  and  on  dif- 
ferent days  in  some  Northern  States. —  all  in 
the  Miring,  for  natural  reasons.  On  S  May 
186S  G«n.  John  A.  Logan,  then  commander-in- 
diief  vt  the  Grand  Anny  of  the  Republic,  issued 


an  order  ^pointing  30  May  of  that  y«ac  for 
Grand  Army  services  in  so  decorating  graves 
—  choosing  that  day  possibly  as  being  the  daM 
of  dischai^  of  the  last  Union  volunteer  o£ 
the  War.     The  States  which  observe  the  day 


States  indudingPortoRico,  Hawaii,  Alaska  attd 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
Arkatuas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Texas.  In  Vir- 
ginia it  ift  called  Confederate  Memorial  Day. 

DECORATIONS.  See  Orders  and  Deco- 
rations. 

DECORATIVE  ART.  The  generic  name 
for  all  the  arts  which  have  for  thdr  purpose 
the  embellishment  or  beautifying  of  buildinRS 
or  other  objects.  Since  the  decorative  arts,  as 
such,  make  their  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense  in 
serving  primarily  the  end  of  beauty^  rather  than, 
of  ulihty,  even  though  applied  to  objects  of  use, 
they  are  properly  dassed  among  the  line  arts. 
(See  Fine  Arts).  Yet  inasmuch  as  their  c^ra- 
tions  do  not  produce  independent  creations  but 
are  applied  to,  or  executed  upon,  buildings  and 
objects  of  utility,  the  decorative  arts  form  a 
class  by  themselves,  midway  between  (he  useful 
arts  and  the  independent  or  "pure"  fine  arts, 
whose  works  are  produced  for  their  own  sake, 
or  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment whfch  they  in  themselves  afford  —  such  a» 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture  or  music.  The 
'  ■  "        forms  of   decorative  art  do,  however, 


architectural  decoration  employs  both 
[dinting  and  sculpture  for  the  embellishment  of 
buildings,  the  sculptor  or  mural  painter  may 
produce  for  this  purpose  works  of  such  beauty 
in  themsdves,  apart  from  their  function  of 
decorating  the  building,  as  to  rank  with  tba 
finest  works  of  independent  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing. The  pe<Ument  sculptures  of  the  PartheiKin 
are  superb  as  statues,  though  deposed  from  the 
peditnents  for  which  they  were  designed.  Tb» 
world's  museums  are  full  of  paintings  originally 
designed  as  decorations  of  altars,  ceilings  or 
even  furniture^  but  which,  separated  from  their 
original  settings,  are  admired  as  paintiogs,  that 
is,  as  pure  fine  art.  No  absolute  fine  can  there- 
fore be  drawn  between  decorative  ait  on  the 
one  hand,  and  pure  fine  art  on  the  other. 
Architecture  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  major 
fine  arts,  is  itself  the  greatest  of  the  decorative 
arts,  its  function  being  to  make  beautiful  the 
utilitarian  structures  it  designs  for  the  shelter 
of  man  and  of  his  varied  activities.  But  by 
reason  of  its  superior  importance  and  its  recog- 
nised place  among  the  major  fine  arts,  as  wdl 
as  its  employment  of  many  of  the  decorative 
arts  in  subordination  to  itsdf,  it  is  rarely  ranked 
with  the  latter. 

Clusification,— The  decorative  arts  are 
divided  into  two  main  classes;  those  which 
serve  architecture,  that  is,  which  are  employed 
for  the  adornment  of  buildings  or  fixed  struc- 
tures ;  and  those  ii^ch  are  appUed  to  movaUe 
objects.  The  first  are  the  major  decorative 
arts,  or  the  arts  allied  to  architecture;  the  sec 
ond  are  commonly  called  the  industrial  decora- 
tive arts,  or  the  minor  arts.  The  major  decora- 
tive arts  include  mural  painting,  architectural 
sculpture  and  carving,  mosaic,  inlay,  stained 
8^3  and  architectural  woodwork,  mctalworic 
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and  plaster 


ork.    The  industrial  decorative  arts 


caipetB,  embnjidery,  needlework,  taces,  brocad  . 
ana  printed  f abncs ) ,  wall-papers,  decorative 
ceramics  and  pottery,  jeweliy,  goldsmitli's  and 
silTcrsmith's  work,  bookbinding,  ^^Kcspfaical 
omatnmt,  manuscript  illumination  and  many 
other  arts  and  industries.  Some  of  the  minor 
arts  in  their  highest  phases  approach  the  pure 
fine  arts,  as  in  the  case  of  cameos,  medals  and 
jewelry;  others  trench  upon  the  domain  of 
architectural  decoration,  as  in  the  mote  monu- 
memal  forms  of  church  furniture.  Here,  again, 
absolute  lines  of  demarcation  cannot  alwayS  be 

For  the  discussion  of  sculpture  ap^ied  to 
decoration  see  the  article  Sculpture;  for  that 
of  decorative  painting  see  Interiob  Decokation; 
Mural  Painting  and  Painting.  See  also 
Decorative  Arts,  Minor,  of  which  a  number 
arc  treated  tmder  separate  titles,  e.g.,  Book- 
binding,     EUBBOIDERY,      FuBNITUIIE,      JeWELRT, 

Lace,  Potteby,  Tapestry,  etc. 

Methods  and  Technic— A  volume  would 
be  requiivd  even  to  summarize  the  immense 
amount  and  variety  of  the  processes  and  manip- 
ulations of  the  decorative  arts,  and  the  booKS 
and  manuals  treating  of  them  would  fill  a  large 
library.  In  a  brief  article  it  is  only  possible 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  general  considera- 
tions involved.  Decoration  is  effected  by  modi- 
fications of  the  farm  and  surface  of  an  object, 
or  by  the  use  of  color,  or  by  both  combined. 
All  the  arts  which  manipulaite  form  atone  are 
called  the  pltuiic  arts ;  these  include  all  kinds 
□f  modeling,  carving,  embossing,  forging,  cast- 
i  and  all  relief  and  incised  work.  The  arts 
r  decoration  by  color  are  the  chromatic  arts, 
such  as  painting,  mosaic,  inlay,  stained  glass, 
enamel,  aH  textile  work  in!  color,  damasceninf; 
and  ni^lo-woik  in  or  on  metal,  and  manuscript 
illumination.  There  are  also  many  arts  which 
Combine   plastic   and   chromatic   manipulations. 

On  the  side  o£  design,  the  decorative  arts 
make  use  of  fictoria!  reprtsentatton,  not  only 
in  mural  painting  and  decorative  sculpture,  but 
also  in  the  minor  arts,  as  in  painted  vases, 
mosaics  and  stained  glass.  BoUi  the  human 
figure  and  the  forms  of  animals  are  prolific  ele- 
ments in  the  decorative  arts  of  almost  all  atjes 
and  peoples,  with  the  exception  of  the  maiontr 
of  the  Mohammedan  arts,  which  exclude  all 
realistic  portrayals  of  living  beings,  even  of 
plants.  Flowers  and  foliage  are  conspicuous  in 
certain  styles  of  decorative  art  (see  Plants, 
Ornamental),  but  these  are  usually  conven- 
tionalized, not  represented  in  a  purely  realistic 
way.  The  original  purpose  of  decorative  repre- 
sentations of  living  form  has  usually  been 
symbolic  or  allegorical,  or  even,  in  the  more 
primitive  arts,  animistic.  But  as  each  art  has 
developed,  such  forms  have  come  to  be  used 
more  ana  more  for  their  purely  decorative 
value,  their  original  symbolic  significance  be- 
ing gi^dually  lost  Along  with  these,  all 
styles  of  decoration  have  developed  other  forms, 
purely  ornamental,  as  motives  which  they  have 
combined  into  patterns  (conventional  orna- 
ment), having  little  or  no  symbolic  significance, 
but  serving  purely  as  embellishments,  enrich- 
ing the  object  by  a  pleasing  play  and  variation 
of  line,  light-and- shade  and  color,  through  the 
iliythmic  repetitions,  alternations,  variations  and 
contrasts  of   the  pattern.    The   Uohammedao 
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tRCes,  deprived  of  the  resource  of  natunliuic 
repreaeniation,  have  developed  the  art  of  sur- 
face patterning  with  purely  geometric  motives 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  variety  wid 
splendor.    See  Mohammedan  Art. 

Htitorir, —  Decoration  is. the  eariiest  form 
of  expression  of  man's  Ksthetic  instinct  The 
fine  arts  had  their  birth  in  primitive  e^ons  to 
embellish  the  person  or  to  beantify  objects  of 
personal  or  ceremonial  use.  (See  Aboriginal 
Art).  With  the  advance  of  civilization,  to  tbe 
primitiTe  aits  of  weaving,  pottery  and  wood 
carving  was  added  architecture,  in  the  effort 
to  adorn  the  cave,  hut  or  kraal  of  the  tribe  or 
of  its  fetish  or  gods.  Later  the  art  of  smelt- 
ing mctmls  enabled  men  to  make  tools  of  copper 
or  bronze,  later  of  iron  and  steel,  superior  to 
(be  primitive  flint  knives  and  axes.  Decoiative 
metal-wori^  jewelry  and  architectural  scuhitiire 
and  carving  now  began  to  advatve  to  hiidier 
achievements  than  had  been  dreamed  of  before, 
and  painting  was  applied  to  walls  and  ceilings 
with    great    effect.    These    developments    took 

Klace  first,  some  thousands  of  years  B.C.,  in  the 
'ile  Valley,  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  a  parallel  development  was  going  on. 
with  brick  and  tile  as  tbe  chief  building  ma- 
termls,  in  place  of  stone.  In  both  regions  tex- 
tile art  was  carried  to  a  very  hidi  pitch  of 
■    old,  silve:    ■ 
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rictmess  of  decoration. 

These  various  arts  were  disseminated  throuxb 
the  Mediterranean  basin  by  Phoenician  com- 
merce, and  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
Greek  decorative  art,  whk:h,  developing  after 
the  middle  of  the  7th  centuty  b.c.^  excdied  in 
two  fields  especially — architectural  carving  and 
sculptur^  and  pottery:  although,  indeed,  the 
Greeks  "touched  nothing  that  tiiey  &A  not 
adorn.*  The  Roman  civilization,  developine 
later  and  borrowing  freely  from  the  Greek, 
carried  the  art  of  architectural  carving  to  even 
higher  perfection,  at  least  in  varie^  and  splen- 
dor, especially  during  the  Imperial  Age,  from 
27  B.C.  to  313  A.D.  llie  Romans  made  the  first 
systematic  applications  of  mosaiic  to  architec- 
tural decoration.  This  art  was  taken  up  by  the 
Byiantines  in  the  Sth  century  aj).  and  employed 
by  them  in  wall  and  vault  decorations  of  unsur- 
passed splendor,  for  at  least  eight  centuries,  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  their  own  emtrire.  They 
also  excelled  In  ecclesiastical  goldsmith's  work, 
in  enameling  on  metal,  in  needlework  and  in 
manuscript  itlumijialion.    See  Byzantine  Am. 

The  Middle  Ages  witnessed  the  growth  of 
two  distinct  systems  of  decorative  art :  that  of 
the  Christian  world  in  Europe  generally,  which 
culminated  in  the  superb  triumphs  of  Gothic 
architecture,  carving  stained  ^ass  and  roaru- 
seript  illumination,  besides  enamel  and  metal- 
work  in  France  and  inlay  and  mosaic  in  Italy; 
and  diat  of  the  Mohammedan  peoples  in  west- 
em  Asia,  northern  Africa,  Spain  and  India. 
This  Oriental  art  was  especially  rich  in  surface 
decoration  (as  in  the  stucco  wall-paneling  of 
the  Moors),  and  in  various  forms  of  textile 
art  —  carpets,  ruga  and  needlework.  To  this 
day  the  great  peoples  of  Asia,  the  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Hindus,  as  well  as  the  Moham- 
medans of  Persia,  Turkey  and  parts  of  AraMa, 
are  consummate  masters  of  the  minor  arts. 
The   decorattvfc  utG  of   die  non-Moslems  of 
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India  and  of  the  Chitieae  and  Japanese  form  a 
eroup  by  themselves  apart  from  the  European 
developments,  which  they  surpass  in  variety  and 
richness  of  minute  patterning^  and  in  harmonies 
of  brilliant  colors,  if  not  in  mtellectual  quality. 

The  Renaissance,  from  1400  on,  revived 
many  of  the  antique  Roman  forms,  but  de~ 
veloped  them  on  new  lines.  While  stained  R<ass 
passed  out  of  general  use,  mural  painting,  from 
as  far  back  as  1300  under  Giotto  (q.v),  took 
its  place  in  Italy  and  spread  ibence  into  all 
conntHes.  (See  Painting).  All  the  arts  of 
wood,  stone,  metal  and  textiles  were  marvel- 
ously  expanded,  enriched  and  developed.  Italy 
took  the  lead  in  all  these  arts  except  that  of 
decorative  sculpture,  in  which  France  has  led 
ever  since  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  halt  of  the  19th  century  was  m 
Europe  a  period  of  artistic  stagnation.  Since 
then  the  decorative  arts  have  been  revived  in 
all  branches,  but  the  development  of  machine 
IMToduction  has  (greatly  modified  ttus  develop- 
ment, generally  for  the  worae.  Hand-crafts- 
manship has  greatly  declined;  in  certain  in- 
dustries it  has  wholly  disappeared.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  multiplying  of  factory  products 
has  made  possible  a  wider  distribution  of  artis- 
tic manufactures  than  when  only  handwork  pre- 
vailed. One  effort,  then,- of  modem  artists  ia  to 
S^fect  the  design  of  machine-made  products. 
nt  another,  quite  as  important,  is  represented 
by  the  "Arts  and  Crafts'  movements  of  our 
tmie,  which  sedc  to  revive  forgotten  and 
■neglected  handicrafts,  to  increase  the  number  of 
inmvidual  craftsmen  and  craftswomen.  and  to 
Stimulate  the  public  appreciation  of  the  indi- 
viduality, the  personal  quality,  of  hand-wrought 
objects  of  decoiTitive  art  —  textiles,  pottery, 
chma,  metal-woik,  bookbindings,  jewelry^  as 
well  as  of  the  major  arts  of  mural  painting  and 
decorative  carving  and  sculpture.  See  Morris, 
WnxiAM. 

Bibliography.— Consult  the  bibliographies 
of  the  various  ariicles  on  particular  arts  and 
on  the  art  of  particular  cotmtries  or  periods. 
Also  Blanc,  Cfa,,  'Grammaire  des  arts  decora- 
lits>  (Paris  1876);  Hamlin.  A.  D.  F..  'A  His- 
tory of  Ornament,  Ancient  and  Medieval' 
(New  York  1916);  Jones,  0-,  "Grammar  of 
Oraament>  (London  1910) ;  Meyer,  F.  S., 
(Handbook  of  Ornament*  (New  York  1905); 
Radnet,  A.,  'L'Omement  polychrome'  (Paris 
1869-87)  ;  Sturgis,  R.,  'A  Study  of  the  Artist's 
Way  of  Worfing'  (New  York  1904),  and 
'The  Interdependence  of  the  Arts'  (Chicago 
1905):  Van  Pelt,  J,  V.,  'Essentials  of  Composi- 
tion as  Applied  to  Art'  (New  York  1913)  ; 
Ward,  J.,  'Historic  Ornament'  (Vol.  II,  Lon- 
don 1898). 
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DECORATIVE  ARTS,  HEnor.  C:alled  in 
former  days,  frequently,  "minor  arts.*  As  the 
term  implies,  the  decorative  arts  are  those  which 
are  called  into  ijlay  in  giving  an  ornamental  ap- 
pearance to  articles  ot  utility.  In  the  practice 
of  the  decorative  arts  the  essential  feature  al- 
ways to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  decoration 
is  subsidiary  to  utility.  The  article  itself  must 
not,  in  its  decoration,  become  less  tilted  for  its 
nurpose,_  else  the  article  becomes  an  emamenl. 
liie  bftsic  form  of  the  article  decorated  must  not 


be  modified  sufficiently  as  to  hide  its  purpose. 

The  decorative  arts  have  Che  function  of  beautify 
ing;  they  hide  the  nakedness  of  a  plain  surface, 
or  break  the  cold  regularity  of  a  plain  outline. 
But  such  embellishmenis  are  not  brought  about 
by  covering  (overloading)  the  available  space, 
crowding  of  ornamentation  being  a  vulgarity  not 
art.  If  we  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  structure 
of  a  chair,  the  appearance  of  cumbcrsomeness 
may  be  eliminated  for  artistic  effect  by  reducing 
the  woodwork  to  smaller  proportions,  or  round- 
ing oS  the  square  edges,  Uiereby  creating  a 
decorative  effect  of  lightness.  Or  the  back  and 
legs  of  a  chair  may  be  given  decorative  curves 
to  avoid  angidarity.  But  the  tapering  or  re- 
duced proportions  must  be  so  calculated  as  in 
no  wise  to  encroach  on  the  necessary  strength 
of  the  ioints  or  other  [tarts  of  the  structure 
where  the  lateral  or  vertical  strain  is  imposed. 
In  jewelry,  as  another  example,  a  brooch  that 
is  to  be  worn  on  delicate  or  ffimsy  textiles  must 
have  no  sharp  projecting  points  which  will  tear 
or  tangle  the  textile  Another  canon  in  the 
teachings  of  the  arts,  of  decoration  is  that  of 
the  adaptability  of  the  decorative  treatment  to 
the  medium  operated  on.  Thus,  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  'Gothic'  period  in  the  tapest^ 
weaves,  wonderful  imitations  of  'painting'  e^ 
fects  were  aimed  at  by  the  use  of  thousands  of 
color  tones  of  yam.  The  painted  picture  was 
simitlated,  but  the  lovely  ivoven  effect  of  tapes- 
try was  sacrificed,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
decorative  art  value.  The  greatest  masters  in 
the  decorative  arts  were,  incomparably,  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Their  utensils  had  marvelous 
beauty  of  form,  but  the  fonn  was  ever  con- 
trolled to  bring  out  perfection  of  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  object  for  the  purpose  de- 
sired The  surface  decoration  never  was 
allowed  to  interfere  with  its  usage;  and  the 
decorative  'values*  were  always  subjected  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  spaces  embellished. 
The  as^ymmetric  dispoaicion  of  their  ornament 
alike  with  that  of  the  Japanese  kakiemon  style 
(see  Japanese  Cebauics)  are  admirable  ex^- 
sitions  of  decorative  an  treatment  in  perfection. 
Some  of  the  spheres  in  which  the  decorative 
arts  find  application  are  ceramics,  enamels, 
lacquers,  arms  and  armor,  woodwoii^  embroid- 
ery, bronzes,  engravings,  textiles,  ironworli^  jade 
and  other  stone  carving,  furniture,  bookbindm^ 
glass,  silversmith  ing,  goldsmitfaing,  ru^,  ivories^ 
clocks,  locksmitfiing,  mosaics,  manuscnpts,  laces, 
numismatics,  etc  When  the  Italian  Renaissance 
(16th  century)  brought  its  influence  to  bear 
on  furniture  and  household  utensils  the  vogue 
became  so  forceful  chat  the  existing  pieces  of 
decorative  art  work  were  not  only  discarded  but 
largely  destroved.  With  the  more  grandiose 
ideas  of  the  French  under  Louis  XIV  much  of 
the  re6ned  furnishings  of  royalty  and  nobility 
was  destroved  or  set  aside  to  decay.  When 
the  great  dianges  in  style  of  the  Regacy  and 
Louis  XV  came  about  we  get  the  same  discard- 
ing and  destruction  of  the  former  art  pieces. 
But  soon  the  Revolution  arrived  mdi  destnictivie 
tendencies  entirely  void  of  reconstmcticm.  And 
the  danger  of  entire  loss  of  the  art  examples 
of  the  rast  became  apparent  to  a  few  connois- 
seurs. David,  in  supretne  power  in  all  art  mat- 
ters early  in  the  19th  century,  had  no  respect 
for  anything  but  misrepresentations  of  the 
antique  then  being  produced  and  offered  no  pro- 
tection for  tnie  an  works.    These  connoisseiirs^ 
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in  order  to  aid  the  survival  of  some  of  the 
beautiful  woric  of  the  past,  began  collecting  the 
remnants  of  the  styles,  examples  of  which  were 
rapidly  disappearing.  Of  such  were  Alexandre 
Loioir,  Vivant-Denon  (Director  of  Uuseums 
under  the  Etnpire)  ;  Charles  Sauvafteot  and  du 
Sommerard,  who  made  great  collectiona  for 
tiie  propaganda;  Villeniiii,  about  1806,  began 
publishing  the  great  work  'Monuments  fran- 
cais  inioits,'  recalling  by  illustrationE  the  art 
beauties  of  other  styles.  Revoil  assisted  in  the 
work.  Other  art  publicatians  helped  to  place 
the  "pseudo-classic*  style  of  the  Emjure  back 
in  its  inferior  rank.  The  hunt  for  examples 
of  the  past  art  styles  became  quite  popular  and 
such  pieces  were  disclosed  in  sacristies,  garrets, 
or  put  to  most  vulgar  uses  by  the  lower  classes, 

S'ren  to  children  to  play  with,  etc.  The  work  of 
e  amateur  collector  of  "period'  furniture  and 
'bric'i-brac"  became  popular  with  the  wealthy 
in  die  days  of  the  ' Res tau ration.*  Noted 
among  these  were  such  conncnsseurs  as  Car- 
rand,  de  Pourtales,  de  Monvill^  d'lviy,  Bninet- 
Denon,  Durand,  Fiirard,  Deorug^  Dnmenil, 
Renessc-Breidbach,  etc  ■  In  18^  Du  Som- 
merard's  great  collection  was  taken  to  the  old 
Clnny  Hotel  (Paris)  to  become  the  decorative 
arts  museum  visited  by  the  world's  artisans  for 
study.  The  French  government,  in  1843,  jtur- 
chased  the  collection  and  the  old  Clnny  build- 
ing. The  antique  treasures  of  royalty  were  al- 
ways dispersed  through  the  different  palaces, 
but  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  these  different 
collections  were  taken  over  by  the  state  and  the 
Louvre  Museum  became  a  rendeivous  for  art 
lovers  with  its  old  Gallery  of  Apollo  restored 
and  others  added  and  filled  with  art  examples 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  France 
became  the  supreme  decorative  arts  producer  of 
Europe  when  the  Ccole  Nationale  des  Arts 
Dicoralifs  (founded  1765)  was  advanced  as 
the  centre  of  art  culture  for  artisan*. 

The  Electors  of  Saxony  from  15S3  to  1?33 
collected  large  quantities  of  art  works  in  their 
Dresden  palace,  and  by  1724  there  were  separate 
salons  for  statuary,  ivories,  wood-carving,  stone 
and  inetal-woik,  gold  and  silver  smithing.  The 
term  Grnne  (lewolbe  (Green  Vaults)  was  applied 
to  the  collection.  Dresden  also  acquired,  in  the 
19th  century,  its  Historisches  Museum  for  arms 
and  armor.  Ludwig  I  of  BavaKa  near  die 
middle  of  the  19th  century  brou(^t  into  being 
great  collections  of  ivories,  wood-carving, 
Limoges  enamels,  etc.,  in  his  palace  at  Munich. 
FHedrich  Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia  gathered  to- 

gdier  his  art  collections  and  placed  them  in  his 
irlin  palace  which  received  the  title  "Kflnig- 
Kche  Kunstkammer>  (Royal  Chamber  of  Art). 
Its  immense  popularity  and  usefulness  and  its 
rapid  growth  caused  it  to  be  removed  to  the 
'Berlin  Museum.*  Vienna  got  together  its  fine 
armor  collection  from  the  Ambras  castle  and 
its  great  quantities  of  art  and  industrial  art 
treasure  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  Darmstadt, 
Hanover,  Nuremberg,  got  their  museums.  In 
Italy  the  UfHd  Palace  Museum  of  Florence  con- 
tained many  decorative  art  collections,  such  as 
the  'Cabinet  of  Gems* ;  also  the  Pitti  Palace  of 
Florence  became  a  museum  for  great  gold,  silver 
and  bronie  art  work  beside)  jewelry  and  faience 
collections.  Rome  had  long  since  her  galleries 
of  antiques  and  art  collections.  England  re- 
mained oblivious  to  the  fact  of  the  growing 
decorative  arts  movement  until  the  Universal 


Exhibition  hdd  in  London  in  1851,  when  she 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  poverty  of  her  art 
product  from  the  lack  of  collections  to  afford 
exanqiles  '  as  models.  Many  purchases  were 
made  for  the  British  Museum  (Arundel  Collec- 
tion, Bentay  Collection,  etc.).  At  Burlington 
House  a.  new  museum  of  decorative  arts  was 
accumulated.  South  Kensingttm  Museum  was 
built  and  filled  with  art  tnasures  for  use  of 
Students  of  the  arts.  In  1857  the  South  Ken- 
sington Department  of  Science  and  Art  was 
started  with  branches  elsewhere  for  art  instruc- 
tion. In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  was 
shown  the  great  advance  in  France  in  its  pot- 
teries, its  glass  vrotk,  also  in  the  furniture  in- 
dustry. Vienna  then  (1864)  started  her  Museum 
for  Art  and  Industry  with  tine  examples  of  the 
»rts__Biid  crafts.     South  Kensington   Museum 


Berlin  in  1S67  staned  its  Kunstgewerbe  Museum 
(.Museum  of  Arts  and  Crafts)  after  the  Vienna 
model  to  soon  become  one  of  the  richest  collec- 
tions in  the  world.  Its  instruction  schools 
quickly  grew  to  large  proportions- in  the  pro- 
vincial tovnis,  elevating  the  chief  industries. 
The  Vienna  Universal  Exposition  of  1873  de- 
veloped into  her  'FachECbulcn*  (schools  for 
qKCtal  bcancbes  of  study),  now  so  numerous. 
In  Bavaria  the  Munidi  National  Museum 
(founded  1867)  became  powerful  in  its  art 
work;  the  ancient  treasures  of  Nuremberg  as- 
sisted her  to  greatly  increased  industrial  activity, 
and  it  later  received  its  (kwerbe  Museum  widi 
its  permanent  exhibition  for  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  Its  arts  and  crafts  schools  became 
specialised  with  separate  establishments  such 
as  for  metal- foundinfL  bookbinding,  locksmith- 
ing,  etc  Now  started  Kunstgewerbe  museums 
at  Hamburg^  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Kaiserslauten, 
Frankfort,  Stuttgart,  to  be  followed  later  by 
those  of  liusseldorf,  Konigsberg,  Danzig,  Karls- 
nihe,  Cologne,  Kid,  Kref eld,  Halle,  Hanover, 
Flensburg,  etc.  Crafts  expositions  helped  the 
industrial  art  progress,  such  as  those  at  Munich 
(1876).  Berlin  (1872).  Dresden  (1875),  Cologne 
(1876),  Lubeck  (1879),  Dusseldorf  <1880), 
NurembergC  1885) ,  Augsburg  ( 1886),  Strassburg 
(1895),  Diissddori  (1901).  The  great  progress- 
ive outcome  of  all  these  activities  became  ap- 
parmt  in  the  Paris  Exposition  (1900)  and  the 
Turin  Exposition  (1902). 

France,  in  order  to  maintain  her  hold,  and 
seeing  her  supremacy  is  the  decorative  arts 
severely  threatened,  formed  the  "Union  des 
Beaux- Arts  Appliques  i  1' Industrie*  and 
founded  a  'Retrospective*  Museum  for  annual 
exhibitions.  This  became  later  the  'Musee  Na- 
tionale des  Arts  Decoratifs*  located  in  the 
Louvre,  and,  with  the  State  factories  at  Sevres 
for  porcelains  and  other  enamel  techniques,  the 
Gobelins  doing  decorative  art  work,  the  Garde- 
Meuble  (fumitiire,  etc.),  France  was  enabled 
to  at  least  hold  her  own  with  the  sharp  competi- 
tion. In  England  William  Morris  carried  on  his 
decorative  arts  propaganda  backed  by  such 
artists  as  Burne-Jones,  Rosetti,  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  etc.,  and  his  workshops  (started  in 
1874)  showed  fine  work  in  quality  and  capacity. 
In  1883  they  started  the  'Art  Workers'  (juild,* 
to  be  c<>ntinued  as  the  'Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
tion Society"  (1880-90).  In  1885  started  the 
"Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicrafts.'  Walter 
Crane,  Professor  Lethaby,  J.  Hungerford  Pol- 
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fen,  etc.,  continued  working  enthusiasticaUy  to 
further  Uie  British  decorative  arts  movements.  In 
recent  years  the  magnificent  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (London)  emerged  from  the  less  pre- 
ttntioiu  South  Kensington  Museum.  Summing 
up  the  above  historic  facts  we  arrive  at  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  conditions.  The  movement 
broopit  about  by  Germany  transfotnxd  the  ' 
method  of  diSfJayin^  the  contents  of  the  mu- 
■eums  for  ardueok^cal,  cultural  and  etthetical 
purposes  into  a  systematic  arrangement  for  in- 
dustrial, practical  study  propaganda.  The 
scheme  was  so  successful  in  industri^  resulu 
that  the  other  advanced  European  nations  had 
to  fall  into  line. 

Until  quite  recent  times  nothine  of  this  artut- 
artisan  propaganda  was  practised  in  the  United 
States.  European  art  students  and  artisan 
specialists  have  found  here  a  free  noncompeti- 
tne  and  highly  profitable  field  for  their  talents. 
What  little  has  been  done  to  promote  native 
teaching  of  the  decorative  arts  has  been  of  a 
sporadic  nature,  unsupported  by  the  government 
Its  chief  platform  has  been  that  of  •extension" 
study  in  the  schools.  But  a  national  awakening 
has  taken  place.  Museums  are  being  opened 
in  all  the  industrial  cenues,  and  all  are  basins 
their  activities  in  a  systematic  teaching  of  "Art* 
in  a  vocational  sense;  the  art  museums  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  PhiladeliAia,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Saint  Louis,  Buffalo,  Worcester, 
Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  San  Francisco, 
etc,  are  vying  with  one  another  to  excel  in  con- 
ceiving methods  of  teaching  art  for  practical 
purposes  to  the  neighbonng  schools  with 
lectures  and  class  visits  to  the  exhibited  ex- 
amples of  the  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  other 
periods.  Art  schools  for  vocational  teaching 
are  multiplying;  in  New  York  we  have  as 
centres,  the  Art  Students'  League,  the  Na- 
tional Acadonnr  of  Design,  Pratt  Institute,  the 
Independent  School  of  Art,  the  New  Yorie 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  the  Beaux- 
Arts,  Cooper-Union,  Teachers  College,  the  New 
Yoit  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women, 
etc ;  a  worthy  beginning  imbued  with  an  en- 
thusiastic impulse.    See  ^so  Inteuoi  Decoka- 
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DB  COSTA,  Benlomln  Franklm,  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  writer;  b.  Charlestovm, 
Mass.,  10  July  1831 ;  d.  New  York,  4  Nov.  1904. 
He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  was  rector  North  Adams,  Mass.  (1857-58)  ; 
Newton  Lower  Falls  (1858-60)  ;  chaplain  in  the 
Federal  army  {1861-63)  and  rector  of  the 
churdi  of  Saint  John  tno  Evangelist  in  Nciv 
York  (1863-99).  In  the  year  last  named  he  be- 
came a- Roman  Catholic,  Included  in  his  many 
publications  are  'The  Pre-Columbia  Discovery 
of  America  by  the  Northmen'  (1869);  <The 
Moabite  Stone'  (1870)  ;  'The  Rector  of  Rox- 
burgh,' a  novel  under  the  pen-name  of  Willianr 
Hidiling  (1873);  'Verraiano  the  Explorer* 
(1880);  and  'Whither  Goest  Thou?'  (1902). 
He  became  president  (1884)  of  the  first  branci 
of  the  White  Cross  Society,  of  which  he  was 
the  orgsnizer.  He  was  editor  also  of  the 
ChrutioH  Timts,  Tht  Episcopalian,  The  Maga- 
eine  of  Atnerican  History  and  White's  'Me- 
moirs of  the  Protestant  ^uzcopal  (3turch' 
(1881). 

DE  COSTER,  Charles  Tbtodore  Henri, 
Belgian  poet:  b.  Munich,  20  Aug.  1827;  d,  7 
May  1879.  He  was  professor  of  French  litera- 
ture at  the  military  academy  in  Brussels.  His 
principal  work' is  the  prose  epic,  <La  legende 
de  Tiel  UylensjriegeP  (1867);  others  are  'L*- 
gendes  Ramandes'  (1857)  ;  'Conle*  brabancons' 
;i861)t  'Voyage  de  noce'  (1872).  Consult 
'     'Histoire  de  lettres  en  Beetle'  (1882). 
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DSCOURCBLLE,     de-koor-sei',     Pient, 

French  dramatist:  b.  Paris,  25  Jao.  1856.  His 
first  work  was  the  &ve-act  drama  'The  Ace  of 
Qubs',  written  for  Sara  Bernhardt,  which  had 
cUraorditiary  success.  This  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  comedies,  dramas,  comic-opera 
libretti,  and  dramatizations  of  popular  novels, 
written  by  him  individually  or  m  colUboialJon 
with  other  authors;  among  them  'The  Ama- 
zon' (1885) ;  <Uadamc  Cartridge' ;  'The  Abbe 
Constantin'  (founded  on  Halevy's  stoiy)  ;  and 
'The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear'  (after  About). 
He  wrote  also  a  sensational  novel,  'The  Gray 
Hat'  (1887), pnd  'Fanfan*  (1889),  both  of  which 
were  received  with  great  favor.  Among  his 
later  works  are  'Gigolette'  (13M);  'Les  deux 
Bosses'   (1896)  ;  and  'Papa  la  Vertu'    (1898). 

DBCOY,  a  place  into  which  wild  fowl  are 
decoyed  in  order  to  be  caught.  A  deco^  pond 
is  kept  only  in  a  secluded  dtuation.  Several 
channels  or  pipes  of  a  curved  form,  covered 
-with  light  hooped  net-work,  lead  from  the  pond 
in  various  directions.  The  wild  fowl  are  en- 
ticed to  enter  the  wide  mouA  of  the  channel 
by  tamed  ducks,  also  called  decoys,  trained  for 
the  purpose,  or  by  grain  scattered  on  the  water. 
When  they  are  well  into  the  covered  chaimel 
they  are  surprised  by  the  decoy-man  and  his 
dog,  and  driven  up  into  the  funnel  net  at  the 
far  end,  where  they  are  easily  caught.  There 
are  differetices  of  detail,  but  the  general  features 
of  decoys  are  the  same,  (insult  Grinnell, 
'American  Duck  Shooting'  (New  Yoric  1901). 

DBCREB,  in  general,  an  order,  edict  or 
law  made  by  a  superior  as  a  rule  to  govern 
inferiors.  In  law  it  is  a  judicial  decision  or 
determination  of  a  litigated  cause.  The  decree 
of  a  court  of  equity  or  admiralty  answers  to  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  common  law.  It  differs 
from  a  judgment  in  that  the  decree,  decides 
the  justice  of  the  case  on  the  principles  involved 
rather  than  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  hare 
Question.  In  ancient  history  it  signified  a  de- 
termination or  judgment  of  the  Roman  emperor 
on  a  suit  between  parties.  In  the  former  Ger-~ 
man  empire  the  resolutions  of  the  emperor,  de- 
clared to  the  estates  .of  the  empire,  were  oiled 
decrees.  The  old  name  of  royal  orders  in 
France  was  ordonnances  or  lettres.  The  na- 
tional convention,  while  it  possessed  sovereign 
power,  used  the  expression,  La  convention  na- 
tionale  dicrite;  but  the  imperial  government 
used  the  words  imperial  decree,  for  mstance,  in 
the  famous  decrees  of  Berlin  and  of  Milan.  In 
ecdesiastical  history  the  term  is  especially  used 
with  reference  to  die  authoritative  decisions  of 
coundlj;  or  to  a  decisioin  of  the  Pope  arrived 
at  by  consultation  with  the  cardinals.  See 
Beruit  Deckee;  Milan  Decbee;  Decbetals. 

DECRBBS  OF  GOD.  This  expression  is 
of  Calvinistic  origin  and  is  found  in  the  West- 
minster Confession.  The  term  includes  the 
doctrines  of  predestination,  foreardination  and 
election.  It  has,  however,  a  much  wider  applica- 
tion and  includes  the  whole  plan  of  Cjod.  By 
implication,  also,  it  includes  the  doctrine  of  the 


DBCRBPITATIQN,  the  cradding  noise 
made  by  several  salts  and  minerals  when  sud- 
denly heated.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  violent 
exfoliation  of  their  particles,  and  is  due  to  the 
.^AA^^    : —   m,g   steam   of    the   watet 
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which  is  mechanically  enclosed  between  the 
solid  particles  of  the  body;  or  to  the  unequal 
expansion  of  the  laminx  of  whidt  the  mineral 
is  composed  in  consequence  of  their  being  imper- 
fect conductors  of  heat.  The  true  dcavage  of 
minerals  may  be  often  detected  in  this  way,  as 
thqr  By  asunder  at  tiieir  natural  fissures. 

DBCRBTALS,  The  (.Decretaies),  signify- 
ing pontifical  disciplinary  decisions,  (1)  the 
second  part  of  the  Canon  Law  or  Corpus  Jurit 
Canonici  which  contains  in  five  books  the  papal 
constitutions,  laws,  and  decisions  from  the  time 
of  Gralian's  Decretum,  llSl  to  1234,  when  this 
second  part  was  compiled  by  Saint  Raymond  of 
Pennafort  at  the  order'  of  Gregory  IX.  The 
subject  matter  of  each  of  the  five  books  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  mnemonic  hexameter  verse : 

JudidDm.  Judex,  denu.  coiuiubia,  crimsa; 
meaning  that  the  decretals  of  the  first  book  re- 
late to  the  constitution  of  tribunals,  those  of 
the  second  to  (he  duties  of  judges,  those  of  the 
third  to  the  ririits,  privileges,  etc.,  of  the  dergy, 
those  of  the  fourth  to  marriage,  and  those  of 
the  fifth  to  offenses  against  the  Church's  laws. 

(2)  Tke  False  Decretals,  or  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals,  a  collection  of  decretals, 
gathered  ostensibly  by  Isidorus  Mercator,  in  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century.  The  exact  date  and 
authorship  of  the  document  are  not  known; 
but  as  a  canon  of  the  Coundl  of  Paris  (829)  is 

ned.  the  collection  must  have  been  made  later 
the  year  in  which  the  council  was  held 
Some  modem  historians  claim  that  the  collec- 
tion was  wdl  known  before  the  year  845 ;  the 
period  has  been   narrowed  down  to  S47-S30, 


done.  The  writer  called  himsdf  Isidore  Mer- 
cator (the  "Merchant")  and  in  some  MSS 
•Peccator"  (the  "Sinner").  (The  writer  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  great  Saint  Isidore,  who 
had  previously  made  a  compilation  of  decreei 
and  canons).  Historians  claim  diat  the  name 
was,  like  the  decretals,  false,  and  that  evidence 
points  to  Benedict  Levita  of  Mainz  as  the  com- 
piler. The  collection  was  received  at  first  as 
authentic.  To  have  at  hand  and  in  convenient 
form  all  the  decrees  of  coimdls  and  the  decretal 
letters  of  deceased  popes,  was  indeed  a  boon  to 
be  hi^y  appreciated.  It  was  known  that  letters 
and  documents  existed  other  than  those  to  be 
found  in  any  collection,  so  when  this  collection 
made  its  appearance,  it  was  regarded  as  worthy 
of  praise  and  thanks. 

The  collection  opened  with  the  SO  apostolic 
canons  received  and  collected  by  Dionysius 
Exisuus ;  and  these  were  followed  by  a  number 
of  ^Kretal  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by 
early  popes,  from  Oement  of  Rome,  one  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  to  Mdchiades,  at  the  end  of 
the  3d  century.  None  of  the  letters  claimed  to 
have  been  written  by  popes  are  genuine.  De- 
crees puriKirting  to  nave  been  promulgated  at 
the  counrils  of  HicKa  and  Seville,  came  next. 
Some  of  these  are  true.  Then  came  other  let- 
ters said  to  have  been  written  by  popes,  begin- 
ning with  Sylvester  (who  succeedeclMelctuades) 
and  ending  with  Gregory  the  Great  One  letter 
in  this  collection  credited  to  Pope  Siricus 
(384-J99)  is  genuine.  The  last  part  of  the  com- 
pilation is  a  copy  of  the  canons  passed  by 
Gregory  II  (731)  at  the  coundl  held  in  Rome. 
Uohler,  the  Geraian  tbeologun,  in  c 
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upon  the  fact  that  these  decretals  were  at  first 
so  well  received,  almost  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  says:  "Pseudo- Isidore  seized  exactly  that 
in  his  own  age  which  corresponded  to  the 
wishes  of  all  the  higher  and  better  order  of 
men.  Thence  it  was  that  this  legislation  was  so 
ioyfully  received.  No  one  suspected  anything 
false,  because  it  contained  so  much  that  was 
weighty  and  true.  If  we  examine  carefully  these 
invented  decretals,  and  try  to  characterize  their 
composer  in  accordance  with  their  general  im- 
port and  spirit,  we  must  confess  that  he  was 
a  very  learned  man,  perhaps  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
tremely intelligent  and  wise  man,  who  knew 
his  a^  and  its  wants  as  few  did.  Ri^tly  he 
perceived  that  he  must  exalt  the  power  of  the 
centre  —  that  is,  of  the  Pope  ^because  by^  that 
way  only  was  deliverance  possible.  Nay,  if  we 
would  pass  an  unconstrained  juligment,  we  may 
venture  even  to  call  him  a  great  man.* 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  collec- 
tion and  for  centuries  afterward,  its  contents 
were  so  in  harmony  with  the  leading  thoughts 
of  Europe  that  the  whole  was  accepted  without 
thorough  examination  or  criticism.  Nicholas  of 
Cusa,  an  able  theologian  of  the  15th  century, 
was  the  first  one  to  express  a  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  collection,  and  to  advance 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  The  Mag- 
deburg Centuriators  be^:an  investigations,  and 
then  many  Protestant  critics  followed  the  same 
line  of  study,  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa.  Finally,  when  the 
Isidore  decretals  were  examined  critically  by 
theologians  and  historians,  it  was  ascertained 
that  nearly  all  were  forgeries,  and  that  anach- 
ronisms and  blunders  existed  in  large  num- 
bers. Phillips,  Hefele.  Mohler  and  others  show 
that  in  the  whole  collection  there  was  nothing 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  as  had  been 
advanced  by  some  writers;  that  the  letters  said 
to  have  been  written  by  popes  were  nearly  all 
false,  also  that  several  of  the  spurious  docu- 
ments existed  prior  to  the  9th  century  and  may 
have  been  used  in  good  faith  by  the  compiler. 
See  Canon  Law;  Chhistian  Doctwne,  De- 
velopment OF. 
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Pseudo-Isidorianx'  (Leipzig  I86j) ;  Laurin, 
'Introductio  in  corpus  juris  canonici'  (Frei- 
burg 1889) ;  Schulte,  '(.eschichte  der  Quellen 
una    der    Literatur    des    Kanonischen    Kedits' 

i Stuttgart  187S-S0)  ;  Taunton,  <The  Law  of 
le  Church'  (London  1906). 
DECU^IONES,  magistrates  in  the  pro- 
vincial fnunicipia  of  the  Roman  state,  corre- 
sponding to  the  senate  at  Rome.  Originally 
the  popular  assemblies  had  the  sovereign  power 
in  the  tnunicipia,  and  conferred  the  executive 
authority  upon  the  decurioues.  Tbey  consisted 
at  first  of  10  men,  hut  in  later  times  they  fre- 
quently numbered  more,  and  sometimes  even 
amounted  to  100.  Each  curia  decurionum  was 
presided  over  by  two  members  who  were  called 
auumviri,  and  whose  powers  within  their 
munUtpium  resembled  those  of  the  Roman 
consuls  during  peace.  Under  the  republic  the 
whole  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
their  respective  cities  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
decuriones,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  they  exercised  nearly  all  the  circum- 
scribed rights  of  the  communities,  though 
finally  they  were  little  more  than 


taxes.  The  decuriones  were  created  by  elec- 
tion, and  each  dccurio  was  required  to  be  at 
least  25  years  old,  and  to  possess  a'  certain 
annual  Income.  Their  election  took  place  on 
the  kalends  of  March.  Consult  Reid,  "The 
Unnicipalities  of  the  Roman  Empire'  (Cam- 
bridge 1913). 

DEDEKIHD,  di'd^-kiRt,  Priedrich,  Car- 
man poet;  b.  Neustadt  on  the  Leine  1525;  d. 
27  Feb.  1598,  His  principal  work  is  'Grobia- 
nus'  (1S49),  a  satire  in  Latin  distichs  against 
drunkenness  and  obscenity;  it  had  wide  cir- 
culation, and  was  translated  into  Getnvux, 
Dutch  and  English.  He  wrote  two  dramas 
having  a  reli^us  polemic  end  in  view:  'The 
Christian  I&ight';  and  'The  Converted 
Papist' 

DSDHAM,  Mass.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Norfolk  County;  on  the  Charles  River  about 
35  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  10 
miles  southwest  of  Boston.  The  town  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  the  first  settlement 
within  the  town's  limits,  having  been  made  in 
1635.  The  town  is  noted  as  having  estab- 
lished the  first  public  school  in  Amenca  sup- 
ported by  a  general  tax  (1644).  It  has  con- 
siderable manufacturing  interests  in  cotton, 
wool,  carpets,  handkcrdhiefs  and  clay,  but  its 
chief  interests  are  connected  with  Boston,  of 
which  it  is  practically  a  suburb.  The  promi- 
nent buildines  of  the  town  are  the  Historical 
Society  builaing,  the  coun^  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  courthouse,  jail,  and  house  of  correc- 
tion, and  a  public  library.  Water  power  is 
obtained  from  Mother  Brook,  a  canal  connect- 
ing the  Charles  and  Ncponset  rivers^  built  in 
1641.  The  government  of  the  town  is  admin- 
istered by  means  of  town  meetings.  Pop.  10,063. 
Consult  the  town  records  (8  vols,  1635-1890)  ; 
Maon,  'Historical  Annals  of  Dedham'  (Ded- 
ham  1847). 

DEDICATION,  Feast  of  the  (Heb.  Chan- 
ukka)  an  annual  Jewish  festival  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  purification  of  the  Jehovah 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  after  it  had  been  used 
for  pagan  worship  by  the  Syrians  and  later 
recovered  by  Judas  Maccabeus.  The  temple 
had_been_  dedicated  in  B.C.   168  to  the  worship 


_  ___  _._  the  altar  of   burnt  offerings. 

When  Judas  Maccabeus  in  a.c  164-65  drove 
the  Syrians  out  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  the 
pagan  altar,  rebuilt  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings 
and  purged  the  temple.  It  was  then  redeifi- 
cated  to  Jehovah  with  a  series  of  festivals  that 
covered  a  period  of  eight  days.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  when  the  dedication 
took  place;  in  1  Mace,  iv,  52^54,  the  date  is 
given  as  the  2Sth  of  Chislev  (December)  "the 
same  day  the  heathen  had  profaned  it,*  but 
the  da^  when  the  pagan  altar  was  set  up  is 
given  m  1  Mace,  t,  54,  as  the  15th  of  Chislev. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  it  took  place 
on  the  25th  from  the  manner  in  wUch  the 
feast  is  now  celebrated,  and  from  the  fact 
that  both  nations  celebrated  the  winter  solstice 
on  that  date.  The  use  of  lights  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  feast,  it  is  called  the 
"Feast  of  Lights*  by  Josephus  ('Antic'  "".  7, 
I  7),  and  the  custom  is  also  mentioned  in 
Talmudic  literature.     The  feast  Is  mentioned 
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Jerusalem  tiie  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it 
was  winter,"  Consult  Wellhansen,  "Israel- 
itische  und  jiidische  Geschichte,' 

DBDLOCK,  Lady,  the  wife  of  Sir  Lei- 
cester Dedlock,  in  Dickens'  novel  called 
'Bleak  House.'  Outwardly  cold  and  hftuglity 
she  is  inwardly  wretched  in  consequence  of 
being  haunted  by  recollections  of  her  past  life, 
and  by  fear  that  the  existence  of  her  illeeiti- 
mate  child,  Esther  Summerson,  will  be  reveled. 
Lady  Dedlock  dies  at  the  cemetery  where  her 
former  lover  is  buried. 


this    . 

.dple.  It  consists  in  showing  t£at  tbe  genera] 
law  or  principle  assumed  as  the  starting  point 
is  applicable  10  a  particular  subject  matter,  and 
in  drawing  the  necessary  consequences  of  its 
ai^Iication.  The  form  of  this  mode  of  infer- 
ence is  therefore  given  by  the  syllogism  (q.v.), 
where  the  major  premise  (all  U  is  F)  slates 
the  general  law,  the  minor  premise  (S  is  M) 
the  application  to  a  particular  case,  from 
which  the  conclusion  (S  is  P)  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  The  principle  of  this 
method  of  reasoning  is  commonly  described 
as  subsumption :  the  conclusion  is  shown  to 
fall  under  or  be  included  in  the  more  funda- 
mental propositions  which  are  assumed  as  the 
startirR  point  These  latter  propositions  can 
similarly  be  derived  from  others  of  still  creater 
generality,  until  at  last  wc  reach  the  ultimate 
principles  which  form  the  foundation  of  all 
science.  As  to  the  foundation  on  which  the  ulti- 
mate principles  themselves  rest,  various  theories 
have  been  held.  Until  comparatively  recent 
.  times  the  prevailing  view  (though  by  no 
means  universally  adopted)  has  maintained  that 
these  propositions  neither  require  nor  admit  of 
any  demonstration.  They  are  necessary  intui- 
tions of  the  mind  whose  certainty  is  direct  and 
immediate,  and  of  a  higher  type  than  demon- 
strations can  yield.  They  thus  conslitule  the 
basis  of  ail  science,  since  they  are  the  funda- 
mental first  truths  to  which  all  science  appeals 
as  to  an  unquestioned  authority.  In  the  I7th 
and  18th  centuries  particularly,  mathematics 
was  regarded  as  the  ideal  science,  and  the 
position  of  the  indemonstrable  first  principles 
of  all  science  was  often  paralleled  with  that 
of  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  It  was  as- 
sumed before  llie  time  of  Kant  that  mathe- 
matics was  wholly  a  deductive  science  which 
derived  its  results  throu^  an  analysis  of  its 
initial  conc^is.  In  like  manner  it  was  hoped 
to  put  all  knowledge  on  a  demonstrative  basb 
by  discovering  the  whole  system  of  necessary 
truths,  and  by  showing  how  all  particular  facts 
in  the  various  fields  could  be  derived  from 
them ;  for  this  would  aSord  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty which  science  was  supposed  to  demand, 
i.e.,  every  fact  would  be  deduced  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  from  some  general  principle. 
At  this  time  the  emjtirical  conclusions  reached 
by  inductive  reasoning  were  not  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  name  of  science,  for  they  are 
not  universal  and  necessary  truths,  but  only 
particular  and  more  or  less   probable. 

The  development  of  thou^t  in  recent  times 
has,     however,     entirely     revolutionized     our 


ideal  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
broken  down  the  sharp  distinctions  between 
necessary,  or  a  priori  principles,  and  empirical 
truth,  as  well  as  between  induction  and  deduc- 
tion as  contrasted  methods  of  reasoning.  It 
is  now  widely  recognized  that  there  are  no  a 
priori  truths  in  the  old  sense;  no  propositions 
that  are  certain  in  themselves  apart  from  their 
connection  with  the  rest  of  experience.  It  is 
true,  the  principles  of  logic  itself  and  of  mathe- 
matics, which  is  .a  branch  of  logic,  may  be  said 
to  partake  of  apriority  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  are  justiSed,  for  most  purposes,  in  treating 
them  as  quite  a  priori.  Ho  matter  how  ulti- 
mate any  truth  may  appear,  or  how  necessary 
in  itself,  its  certainty  and  necessity  are 
mediated  in  and  through  its  relation  to  other 
experienced  facts  with  which  it  is  connected 
in  the  organic  unity  of  a  systenL  It  is 
only  through  this  systematic  coimection  of 
the  parts  of  knowledge  that  any  inference  is 
possible.  For  it  is  oiuy  in  a  whole,  where  the 
parts  are  systematically  connected,  that  the 
nature  of  one  pari  enables  us  to  say  what  the 
other  parts  must  be.  And  when  it  is  seen  that 
reasoning  consists  in  making  explicit  the  sys- 
tematic connections  of  facts_.  the  contrast 
between  induction  and  deduction  falls  away. 
The  structure  of  every  inference  is  essentially 
the  same;  every  inference  is  constituted  by  the 
relating  of  facts  through  a  general  principle. 
In  deduction,  as  we  have  seen,  the  general  tnuh 
is  the  starting  point  and  we  go  on  to  explicate 
it  in  its  application  to  some  particular  groiq> 
of  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  may 
be  to  find  some  relating  principle  for  a  given 
group  of  facts;  and  here  we  have  to  work 
in  the  reverse  direction,  be^nnin^  with  the 
pariiculars  and  by  the  use  of  inductive  methods 
seeking  to  bring  to  light  some  universal  prin- 
ciples of  connection.  There  are  no  sciences 
which  use  exclus'ively  either  one  of  these 
methods.  Even  mathematics,  which  popu- 
larfaf  is  supposed  to  employ  only  deduct- 
ive reasoning,  depends  for  a  very  essential 
class  of  demonstrations,  known  as  existence 
proofs,  on  a  more  or  less  direct  reference  to 
concrete  experience;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  so-called  observational  sciences  reason 
deductively  in  tracing  out  the  application  of 
the  laws  which  have  already  been  discovered 
and  the  consequences  of  the  hypotheses  which 
are  employed.  In  every  field  thought  uses  all 
the  means  and  methods  which  it  can  command 
to  aid  in  solving  its  problems.  Induction  and 
deduction,  observation  and  reasoning,  are  not 
separate  and  isolated  processes,  Uut  functions 
of  the  knowledge-process  which  are  supple- 
mentary and  go  hand  in  hand.  See  Iin>ucnoH, 
Mathematical;  Logic 

James  E.  CitEiGHTOif, 
Professor  of  Logic  OM  Metaphysics,  ConieU 

University. 

DBE,  John,  English  astrologer;  b.  Landi^!, 
13  luly  1527;  d,  Mortlake,  England  160a  In 
early  life  he  had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
mathematical,  astronomical  and  chemical  stud- 
ies; and  in  1548  rumors  began  to  prevail  that  he 
was  addicted  to  the  black  art.  Thev  were  prob- 
ably well  founded;  and  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences he  went  abroad.  In  1551  he  returned 
to  England  and  throueh.  the  instrumental i^  of 
Cecil,  who  presented  nim  to  Edward  VI,  ob- 
tained a  pensi<»i  of  100  crowns.    The  su^icion 
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of  the  UatJc  art  appears  still  to  have  cliBig  to 
him,  and  shortly  after  Queen  Mary's  accession 
he  was  chdrKed  with  practising;  against  the 
queen's  life  by  enchantment  and  imprisoned. 
He  obuined  his  liberty  in  1555  and  after  Queen 
Elizabeth's  accession  was  consulted  by  Lord 
Dudley  as  to  *a  propitious  day'  for  the  coro- 
nation. Liner's  account  of  bitn  is  that  he  was 
the  queen's  intelligencer,  with  a  fixed  salaty; 
a  great  investigator  of  the  more  secret  her- 
metical  learning,  a  perfect  astronomer,  a  curi- 
ous astrologer,  a  serious  geometrician  and  ex- 
cellent in  all  Idnds  of  learning.  The  nature  of 
his  employments  excited  strong  suspicion  and 
in  1576  he  was  furiously  attacked  by  a  mob, 
from  which  he  had  difiiculty  in  escaping  with 
his  life.  In  1578  during  an  illness  of  the  queen, 
he  was  sent  to  consult  with  the  German  physi- 
cians and  philosophers  as  lo  her  recovery  and 
after  his  return  was  employed  to  draw  up  a 
dcetch  of  the  countries  which,  from  having  been 
discovered  by  English  subjects,  belonged  to  the 
crown.  He  accordingly  prepared  two  foII^  giv 
ing  both  a  geographical  description  and  a  his- 
torical acccount  of  the  countnea.  These  curi- 
ous documents  are  still  extant  in  the  British 
Museum.  After  many  wanderings.  Dee.  re- 
luming home,  obtained  from  the  queen  in 
1594  the  chancellorship  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral and  in  1595,  the  wardeoship  of  Uanchester 
College,  which  be  held  nine  years.  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  some  plausibility,  that  Dec's 
character  as  an  alchcnust  was  merely  assumed 
to  enable  him  to  act  more  securely  and  etEectu- 
ally  as  a  spy  in  the  employment  of  the  English 
government.  His  writings  on  the  occult  sciences 
were  published  in  1659. 

DBE,  the  name  of  several  British  rivers. 
].  A  river  in  Scotland,  partly  in  Kincardineshire, 
but  chiefly  in  Aberdeenshire,  one  of  the  best 
salmon  rivers  in  Great  Britain.  It  rises  on  the 
southwest  border  of  Aberdeenshire  in  the 
Cairngorm  Mountains  and  Hows  generally  east, 
87  miles  to  the  North  Sea.  Its  total  course  is 
96  miles.  The  dty  of  Aberdeen  is  at  its 
mouth.  2.  A  river  of  North  Wales  and  Chesh- 
ire; rises  in  Lake  Bala,  Merionethshire;  flows 
north-northeast  and  northwest  to  the  Irish  Sea, 
20  miles  below  Chester;  length,  about  70  miles. 
3.  A  river  of  Scotland,  county  of  Kirkcudbright, 
rises  in  Loch  Dee.  Tt  (lows  southeast  and  south 
into  Kirkcudbright  Bay;  length,  50  miles. 

DEED,  a  written  instrument  under  seal, 
containing  a  contract  or  agreement  which  has 
been  delivered  by  the  party  to  be  bound  and 
accepted  by  the  obligee  or  covenantee.  It  has 
also  been  defined  as  follows ;  'A  writins;  con- 
taining a  contract  sealed  and  delivered  by  the 
party  thereto."  (2  Wash.  Real  Prop.  553.)  The 
law  requires  greater  form  and  solemnity  in  the 
conveyance  of  land  thwi  in  that  of  chattels. 
This  arises  from  the  greater  dignity  of  the  free- 
hold in  the  eye_  of  the  ancient  law,  and  from  the 
light  and  transitory  nature  of  personal  property, 

which  enters  much  more  deeply  i-' 

and  requires  the  utmost  facility  i 
circulation. 


conveyance  of  land  was  ordinarily  without  i 
ing,  but  it  was  accompanied  with  certain  acts, 
equivalent,  in  point  of  formality  and  certainty, 
to  deeds.  As  knowledge  increased,  conveyance 
by   writii^  became  more  prevalent  and  ulti- 


mately by  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries, 
of  29  Charles  11.  ch.  3,  sees.  1,  2,  all  estates  and 
interests  in  lanos  (except  leases  not  exceeding 
three  years)  created,  granted,  or  assigned,  t^ 
hveiy  of  seisin  only,  or  by  parol,  and  not  in 
writmg,  and  signed  by  the  parW,  were  declared 
to  have  no  greater  force  or  effect  than  estates 
at  will  only.  And  by  the  fourth  section  no 
person  could  be  charged  upon  any  ■Contract  or 
sale  of  lands,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning 
the  same,'  unless  the  agreement,  or  some  memo- 
randum or-  note  thereof,  was  in  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith, 
or  some  other  person  by  him  lawfully  author- 

Wlth  some  trivial  changes  this  statute  pro- 
vision has  been  adopted  or  assumed  as  law 
throughout  the  United  States.  Deeds  must  be 
upon  paper  or  parchment,  must  be  completely 
written  before  delivery,  must  be  between  com- 

fctent  parties,  and  certain  classes  are  excluded 
rom  holding  lands  and,  consequently,  from  be- 
ing grantees  in  a  deed;  taiust  be  made  without 
restraint;  must  relate  to  suitable  property,  and 
should  be  signed,  sealed  and  delivered.  The 
consideration  of  a  deed  must  be  fjood  or  val- 
uable and  not  partaking  of  anything  immoral, 
illegal  or  fraudulent, 

A  deed  to  be  effective  must  be  delivered  and 
accepted.  A  delivery  is  the  transfer  of  a  deed 
from  the  grantor  or  his  agent  to  the  grantee,  or 
some  other  person  acting  in  his  behalf,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  deprive  the  grantor  of  the 
right  to  recall  it  at  his  option.  An  absolute 
delivery  is  one  which  is  complete  upon  the 
actual  transfer  of  the  instrument  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  grantor.  A  conditional  deliveiy 
is  .one  which  passes  the  deed  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  grantor,  but  is  not  to  be  completed 
by  possesion  in  the  grantee,  or  a  third  person 
as  nis  agent,  until  the  happening  of  a  specified 
event.  A  deed  delivered  in  this  manner  is  an 
escrow,  and  such  delivery  should  be  always 
made  to  a  third  person.  No  particular  form 
of  procedure  is  required  to  effect  a  delivery. 
It  may  be  by  acts  merely,  hy  words  merely, 
or  by  both  combined,  but  in  all  cases  an  inten- 
tion that  it  shall  be  a  delivery  must  exist.  It 
may  be  made  by  an  agent  as  well  as  by  the 
grantee  himself.  Ta  complete  a  delivery,  an 
acceptance  must  take  place,  which  may  be 
presumed  from  the  grantee's  possession. 

In  a  deed  the  premises  embrace  the  statement 
of  the  parties,  the  consideration,  recitals  in- 
serted    for     explanation,     description     of     the 

iroperty  gnnted-  with  the  intended  exceptions. 

~  habendum  begins  at  the  words  'to  have 
and  to  hold,*  and  limits  and  defines  the  estate 
whidi  the  grantee  is  to  have.  The  reddendum, 
which  is  used  to  reserve  something  new  to 
the  grantorj  the  conditions;  the  covenants;  and 
the  conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution, 
date,  etc,  constitute  the  formal  parts  of  a  deed 
and  properly  follow  in  the  order  observed  here. 
The  construction  of  deei^  ts  favorable  to 
thdr  validity;  the  jirincipal  includes  the  in- 
cident; punctuation  is  not  regarded;  a  false 
description  does  not  harm ;  the  construction  is 
least  favorable  to  the  party  making  the  con- 
veyance or  reservation ;  the  habtndwn  is  re- 
jected if  repugnant  to  the  rest  of  the  deed. 
The  lex  ret  sita  governs  in  the  conveyance  of 
lands,  both  as  to  the  requisites  and  the  forms 
of  conv^aacei. 
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Chancellor  Kent,  afler  observing  that  in  the 
United  States  generally  the  form  of  convey- 
ance is  very  sinipte,  says  i  *I  apprehend  that 
a  deed  would  be  perfectly  competent,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  convw  the  fee  if 
it  was  to  the  foUowinR  effect:  'I,  A.  B.,  in 
consideration  of  one  dollar  to  me  paid  by  C.  D. 
do  grant,  bargain  and  sell  to  C.  D.  and  his 
heirs,  the  lot  of  land  (describe  it),  witness  my 
hand    and    seat,    etc.**      See    Covenant;    Es- 

DEEG,  d^,  India,  town  and  dismantled 
fortress  in  Raiputana,  state  of  Bhurtpore,  24 
miles  west  of  Muttra.  It  is  a  walled  town,  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  almost 
surrounded  by  water  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  At  the  southwest  comer  is  the  lofty 
rock  of  the  Shah  Boon,  on  which  the  citadel 
stands.  De%  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  contains  remarkaoly  fine  palaces,  only  sur- 
passed in  beauty  by  the  Taj  Mahal  of  Agra. 
Holkar  was  defeated  here  by  the  British  under 
General  Eraser  in  November  1804,  and  the 
following'  month  the  town  and  fortress  were 

DEEMS,  Cliarlca  Force,  American  clergy- 
man and  writer:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  4  Dec. 
1820;  d.  New  York,  18  Nov.  1893,  He  was 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1839,  became 
professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  the  Untver- 
si^  of  North  Carolina  (1842-47);  of  natural 
saences  at  Randolph  Macon  College  1847- 
48.  Becoming  a  Methodist  minister  at  New- 
bem,  N.  C,  he  was  from  1850-54  principal 
of  the  Greensboro  Female  College,  N.  C. 
From  1866  to  bis  death  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers  of  New  York,  and 
was  widely  known  as  editor  and  author.  He 
founded  the  American  Institute  of  Christian 
Philosophy  in  1881,  and  edited  its  journal 
Chrislian  Thought,  A  lectureship  in  phi- 
losophy was  founded  at  New  Yortc  University 
in  his  name  in  1905.  Included  in  his  publica- 
tions are  'Triumph  of  Peace  and  Other 
Poems'  (1840)  ;  'The  Light  of  the  Nations* 
(1870);  'Weights  and  Wings>  (1872);  'Chips 
•_j  /-i,.._i„  c —  livery  Fireside';  and  'My 
;    'Life  of  Jesus'    (1872J ; 


and   Chunks    for   Ever 


(* 


Gospel  of  Spiritual  Insigft  and  StucUes  —  . 

(^spel  of  Saint  John*    (1891).     His  aulobiog- 

iphy  with  a  memoir  was  edited  by  his  sons 

^^  V  York  1897). 
DBBHSTER,  an  officer  once  attached  to  the 
high  court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland,  who  for- 
mallv  pronoimced  the  doom  or  sentence  of 
death  on  condentned  criminals.  The  office  was 
conjoined  with  that  of  executioner.  The  name 
is  now  given  in  the  Isle  of  Man  to  two  judges 
who  act  as  the  chief  justices  of  the  island, 
the  one  presiding  over  the  northern,  the  other 
over  the  southern  division. 

DEEMSTER,  The,  a  novel  by  Hall  Cain& 
called  by  the  author  the  stoiy  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  It  was  published  in  1877.  The  scene  was 
laid  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  opens  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17lh  century.  The  Deemster  is 
Thorkell  Mylrea,  whose  nephew  Dan,  tile 
prodigal,  deeply  loves  his  cousin  Myra;  but  her 
brother  Ewan  interferes  and  a  duel  ensues, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  Ewan.  Elan  is  tried 
and  is  declared  cut  off  forever  from  his  people, 


and  banished  to  a  remote  comer  of  the  island. 
During  a  visitation  of  the  plague,  Dan  takes 
the  place  of  Father  Dalby,  the '  Irish  priest, 
effecting  many  cures  and  at  last  dying  of  the 
pestilence.  A  dramatization  of  'Tiie  Deemsier' 
was  produced  by  Wilson  Barrett  under  the 
title  rBen-Ma-Chree*. 

DEEP  BOTTOM,  Va.,  Battles  at  1.  On 
25  July  1864,  General  Grant,  then  besie^ng 
Petersburg,  ordered  a  movement,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was  to  threaten  Richmond  and 
draw  as  many  of  Lee's  troops  as  possible  from 
the  lines  in  front  of  Petcrsourg',  so  as  to  give 
promise  of  success'  in  assaulting  them,  upon 
the  springing  of  a  mine  prepared  by  General 
Bumside.  Deep  Bottom  is  opposite  a  great 
bend  of  James  River,  making  a  neck  of  land 
known  as  Jones'  Neck,  at  a  point  where 
Bailey's  Creek  flows  into  the  James  from  the 
north.  Butler's  pontoon  bridges,  one  below 
and  one  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  were 
held  by  General  R.  S.  Foster  with  a  brigade 
of  the  Tenth  corps.  The  Confederates  were 
entrenched  on  the  west  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  in  Foster's  front.  About  2  a.  m.  of 
the  27th,  Hancock  began  crossing  the  James 
by  the  lower  bridge,  to  turn  the  Confederate 
left,  while  Foster  attacked  the  right.  At  day- 
light at!  moved  forward.  Gen.  Nelson  A 
Miles'  brigade  drove  the  Confederates  from  thdr 
position  on  the  New  Market  road,  east  of  the 
creek,  and  captured  a  battery  of  heavy  guns, 
but  progress  across  the  creek  was  barred. 
From  the  river  to  Fussell's  Mill,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  its  west  bank  was  held  by 
Kershaw's  and  Wilcox's  divisions,  joined  dur- 
ing the  day  by  Heth's  division.  On  the  mom- 
ijMT  of  the  28th,  Kershaw  advanced  on  the 
Curies  Qty  road  and  drove  ^eridan  back  over 
a  ridge  upon  which  he  was  posted;  but  Sheri- 
dan, dismounting  his  men,  drove  Kershaw  back 
in  some  confusion,  taking  200  prisoners  and 
two  colors.    Reinforcements  arrived  until  five- 


the  29di  Hancock  and  Sheridan  recrossed  the 
James.  The  Union  loss  in  this  movement  was 
334  killed  and  wounded. 

2.  General  Grant,  on  12  August,  ordered 
another  movement  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James  to  threaten  Richmond.  Hancock's 
Second  corps,  part  of  the  Tenth  corps,  under 
General  Bimey,  and  General  Gregg's  division 
of  cavalry,  were  designated  for  the  purpose. 
Birney's  command  was  at  and  near  Deep  Bot- 
tom; the  cavalry  and  artillery  went  by  land, 
as  in  July;  ana  Hancock's  corps  marched  to 
City  Point  and  took  steamers  for  Deep  Bottom, 
16  miles  up  the  river,  where  it  was  landed  on 
the  morning  of  14  August.  Mott's  division 
was  to  advance  on  the  New  Market  road  and 
the  Confederates  into  their  works  beyond 


right,  and  assault  the  line  near  Fussell's  Mill. 
Grc^S  cavalry  was  to  cover  Barlow's  right, 
and  when  the  infanti?  uncovered  the  Charles 
City  and  Darby  roads,  was  to  make  a  dash 
on  Richmond,  if  opportunity  offered,  and  if 
not,  to  destroy  the  railroads  entering  it.  Bir- 
ney  was  to  attack  the  Confederate  right,  and. 
if  successful,  move  up  the  river  roads  on 
Chaffin's  Bluff.  Field's  Confederate  division 
held  Bailey's  Creek  and  Wilcox's  division  was 
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at  Oiaffin's  Bloff.    At  the  first  infimatiofl  of 
Hancock's    movement    Wilcox    moved   up    and 

J'oined  Field,  and  from  the  south  side  of  the 
ames,  General  Lee  sent  Mahone's  division  of 
infantry  and  the  two  cavalry  drvlsions  of  Wade 
Hampton  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee.  Johnson's  and 
Gary's  brigades  followed,  and  there  were  three 
regiments  from  Pidcett's  division.  Mott  ad- 
vanced on  the  New  Market  road,  but  was 
checked  at  the  creek.  It  was  4  o'clock  before 
Barlow,  on  his  rif^t,  could  get  up  one  brigade, 
and  with  this  he  assaulted  the  position  near 
Fussell's,  was  repulsed,  and  rested  for  the 
night.  On  the  right  Gregg  had  advamced  well 
up  the  Charles  City  road,  and  qn  the  left 
Bimey  seized  a  part  of  the  Confederate  Une 
and  captured  three  guDs.  On  the  morning  of 
the  15tn  Bimey's  corps. and  a  brigade  of  Mott's 
division  endeavored  to  turn  the  Confederate 
left.  Bimey  moved  toward  the  Charles  City 
road,  on  which  Gregg  was  advancing,  but  he 
made  so  wide  a  detour  and  foimd  so  many 
obstructions,  that  it  was  night  when  he  found 
his  t>it>per  position,  and  attadc  wafe  deferred 
until  morning.  As  a  diversion  to  his '  attack 
Gregg's  cavalry,  supported  by  Miles'  brigade  of 
infantry,  were  to  move  up  the  Charles  City 
road.  Gregg  was  off  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
16th,  driving  the  Confederate  cavalry  beyond 
Deep  Creek,  as  far  as  White's  Tavern,  onlf 
seven  miles  from  Richmond.  At  10  a.  m. 
Terry's  division  of  Bimq^s  corps,  supported  by 
Craig's  brigade  of  Mott's  division,  andBirney's 
brigade  of  colored  troopi,  a^vvnced  against  the 
Confederate  line  near  Fussell's  Mill,  and,  after 
a  severe  fight,  carried  it,  taking  three  colors 
and  between  200  and  300  prisoners  from  Ma- 
hone's and  Wilcox's  divisions;  but  the  Confed- 
erates soon  rallied,  retook  their  works  and  drove 
Terry  back.  Soon  after  noon  the  Confederate 
cavalry,  supported  by  infantry,  advanced  On 
Gregg  and  Miles  slowly  driving  them  back  to 
Deep  Creek,  and  later  in  the  day  (cross  it. 
There  was  a  cessation  of  hostilitiei  on  the 
17th.  On  the  18ih  the  Confederates  advanced 
from  their  works  above  Fussell's  Mill  and  at- 
tacked Birney,  who,  with'  the  assistance  of 
Miles,  repulsed  them.  On  the  night  of  the 
20th  the  Union  troops  were  withdrawn  and 
relumed  to  their  positions  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg and  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  In  this  battle 
the  Union  troops  numbered  about  ^000,  the 
Confederates  about  20,000.  The  Union  loss 
was  2,161  killed  and  wounded,  and  625  missing. 
There  are  no  returns  of  Confederate  losses. 
Consult  ^Official  Records'  (Vol.  XLII) ; 
Humphreys,  'Virginia  Campaign  of  1864-65"; 
Gr^nt,  'Personal  Memoirs'  (VoL  II)  ;  Sheri- 
dan. 'Personal  Memoirs'  (VoL  I);  Walker, 
'History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps.' 

£.  A.  Carhan'. 
DEEP  RIVER  rises  in  Guilford  County, 
N.  C.  Its  general  direction  is  southeast  to 
Chatham  County,  where  it  unites  with  the  Haw 
River  and  forms  the  Cape  Fear  River.  It» 
length  is  about  125  miles;  it  has  good  water 
power,  some  of  which  is  utilized  at  Lockville. 
It  is  navigable  to  Carbonton. 

DEEP-SEA  EXPLORATION.  While 
the  beginnings  of  our  knowledge  of  the  surface 
of  the  sea  date  hack  to  the  earliest  recorded 
voyage  of  discovery,  the  physical  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  depQis  of  the  great  oceans  have 


been  ascertained  chiefly  during  the  past  half 

century. 

The  modern  science  of  oceanography  (q.v.) 
is  based  largdy  upon  the  voj^ges  of  a  score  or 
more  of  vessels  sent  out  by  various  govern- 
ments tor  the  special  purpose  of  making  physi- 
cal and  biological  investigations  of  the  oceanic 

As  late  as  Captain  Cook's  time  the  ocean  had 
been  sounded  no  deeper  than  a  few  hundred 
fathoms.  For  scientific  attempts  to  ascer- 
tain depths  far  from  land,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  go  back  farther  tiian  a  century  and  a 
half,  antf  it  was  not  until  the  day  of  submarine 
cables  that  systematic  soundings  were  taken. 

The  dredge  has  been  employed  by  naturalists 
in  obtaining  marine  forms  m  shallow  water  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  but  its  use  in  ocean  depths 
has  been  limited  to  about  half  that  period. 

The  governments  that  have  participated 
lai^ely  in  modem  deep-sea  exploration  are  the 
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English,  French,  German,  Austrian,  Dutch, 
Russian,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  by  no  means 
the  Icasl,  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
foundations  of  oceanography  as  a  science  were 
laid  by  the  British  in  the  publication  of  the 
rraults  of  the  famous  Challenger  Expedition, 
The  investigations  of  this  vessel  were  followed 
by  those  of  American  vessels,  one  of  which, 
the  Albatross,  is  perhaps  better  equipped  for 
such  work  than  any  other  vessel  afloat,  and  has 
been  in  commission  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Deep-sea  explorations  have  now  been  carried 
into  all  seas  and  the  general  conditions  of 
temperature,  depths,  and  animal  life  in  the 
great  oceanic  areas  are  no  longer  unknown, 
while  die  litetature  of  oceanography  occupies 
an  important  place  in  science. 

The  deep-sea  exploring  vessel  of  the  present 
dme  might  properly  be  described  as  a  floating 
laboratory,  equipped  for  hydrographical, 
tneteorological,  geological  and  biological  in- 
vestigations.   The  equipment  would  inclnde  not 
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merely  that  of  a  general  scientific  laboratory, 
but  also  the  heavy  apparatus  necessan  for 
sounding  and  dredsTng.  The  ship  machinery 
for  deep-sea  work  has  been  gradually  brou^t 
to  a  Slate  of  high  efficiency .  Soundings 
formerly  made  with  rope  are  now  made  with  a 
single  strand  of  wire,  and  instead  of  the  stout 
rope  cable  for  dredging,  light  wire  rope  of 
great  strength  is  employed.  Various  self* 
recording  instruments  have  gradually  been  per- 
fected for  quick  and  accurate  work  in  taking 
deep  sea  temperatures  and  in  the  collecting  of 
small  forms  of  life  at  intermediate  depths. 

Sounding.— During  the  course  of  deep-ses 
exploration,  many  soundings  have  been  made  in 
depths  exceeding  3,000  fathoms.  More  than 
50  great  depressions,  or  *deeps*  as  they  have 
been  called,  are  now  known,  varying  from 
3,000  to  5,000  fathoms.  Ten  of  these  exceed 
4,000  fathoms.  It  is  only  in  the  western  Pacific 
that  depths  exceeding  5,000  fathoms  have  beoi 
found.  The  greatest  depth  known  was  dis- 
covered in  July  1913  by  the  German  survey 
ship  Planet,  about  40  miles  east  of  northern 
Mindanao,  where  a  sounding  was  made  of 
5,348  fathoms,  or  406  feet  more  than  six  mites. 
This  depth  exceeds  by  3,000  feet  the  height  of 
the  loftiest  mountain  peak.  The  deeps  now 
known  are  distributed  over  the  Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans.  While  many  of  them  are 
far  out  in  great  ocean  basins,  some  of  them  are 
close  to  the  continental  slopes.  One  exceeding 
3,000  fathoms  (Bartlett  Deep)  lies  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  Honduras  and  Cuba. 
Some  of  the  deeps  are  now  known  to  extend 
over  thousands  of  sauare  miles  while  others  are 
apparently  mere  holes.  Enough  sounding  has 
already  lieen  done  to  indicate  that  the  greatest 
dqiths  have  probably  been  discovered. 

Deep-sea  sounding  has  shown  tiat  the  floor 
of  the  ocean  has  not  only  its  depressions,  but  its 
elevations.  Many  islands  are  merely  the  prO' 
jecting  summits  of  submarine  peaks,  thedr  bases 
often  resting  on  an  ocean  fioor  lying  3,000 
fathoms  deepL  Submarine  ridges  of  great  ex- 
tent have  been  discovered  in  the  north  and 
south  Atlantic  The  average  depth  of  the 
ocean  is  probably  not  less  than  2,200  fathoms. 

Several  types  of  soimdtng  machines  are  in 
use,  but  whatever  the  pattern,  each  contains  a 
reel  wound  with  thousands  of  fathotns  of  inano 
wire.  In  the  operation  of  sounding,  a  detach- 
able shot  weighing  from  30  to  60  pounds  is 
employed  to  draw  the' wire  rapidly  and  steadily 
from  Its  reel.  It  is  secured  to  the  sounding  rod 
at  the  end  of  the  line  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
become  detached  when  Ac  bottom  is  reached. 
Several  instruments  are  sent  down  at  each 
operation.  The  sounding  rod  is  provided  with 
a  device  for  bringing  up  a  specimen  of  the 
bottom  mud.  A  few  teet  above  it  are  attached 
the  deep-sea  thermometer  and  water  bottle. 
The  latter  secures  its  sample  of  water  at  the 
bottom  only.  All  deep-sea  instruments  are 
necessarily  self-acting  at  the  bottom  and 
thermometers  are  so  constructed  that  they  will 
not  be  effected  by  higher  temperatures  on  being 
brought  toward  the  surface.  While  the  sound- 
ing instruments  are  carried  down  by  the  heavy 
shot,  die  wire  is  reeled  in  by  steam  power.  It 
takes,  about  one  hour  to  make  a  sounding  three 
miles  deep  and  reel  in  the  line  with  its  attached 
instruments. 


Dredging. —  For  the  collecting  of  anunal 
life  from  the  bottom,  the  dredge  is  employed 
This  may  be  described  as  a  bag-shaped  net 
about  20  feet  long,  fitted  with  an  iron-framed 
tnouth  from  8  to  12  feet  wide  and  3  or  4  feet 
high.  It  is  towed  by  a  wire  cable  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  its  length  depend- 
ing upon  the  region  to  be  investigated.  The 
cable  is  operated  by  a  powerful  cn^e  on  the 
main  deck,  and  the  cable  itself  is  coded  upon  a 


Tow  li»;  b.  Tiq>pinc  annie.  Tripiiiaa  rinai  d,  Opuinc 
■lion:  c,  Ckaina  iliiva:  (,  Faldine  net  nng;  g,  Ck«aif 
•ei^;  h,  Cla*ii«  oiMiengBr.     (,5b  kIb  Pig.  i.) 


i.^^luwiiiff  tat  cloaed  lor  hcAvmg  in. 

Pin.  3. — CloiiiiB  uHMiiiati. 

FiC.  i. — Sbowinc  heavy  tripphu  ami  u*Bd  on  iteunet  AIH- 
iRiti,  with  AO-txiunil  Krundlna  abot  •(Inched  u  ihilnt 
for  propsr  Mnin  on  win  loir  tlH  ia  de*[HeK  work. 
[.  Comtnon  lomidiiig  ihot  —  60  pouoda. 

reel  aufficientjy  large  to  contain  the  whole  of  it 
The  dredge  sinks  by  its  own  weight,  which  is 
sufficient  to  carry  down  the  dredge  line  with  it 
the  only  weights  ordinarily  lued  being  smalt 
ones  to  carry  tiie  end  of  the  net  down  below  it) 
iron-framed  mouth  and  prevent  its  fouling. 
When  dragging  along  the  bottom,  it  usually 
fills  rapidly.  Very  often  the  hauls  of  animal 
forms  are  latf e,  but  the  dredge  is  more  often 
heavily  loaded  with  oozes  of  various  kind;  in 
which  animal  forms  are  imbedded.    The  dredge 
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rope  is  paucd  over  the  tide  of  lite  aUp  from 
the  end  of  a  boom,  tbe  top  of  which  is  gu^d 
to  the  roast  with  a  spring  to  relieve  strain. 
Tbe  spring  or  acciunnlator  is  graduated  and 
often  shows  the  dredge  to  be  ^Ung  tbonsaiids 
of  pounds.  The  net  is  sometunes  too  heBvUjr 
loaded  to  be  lifted,  and  mar  be  torn  from  its 
frame.  Much  of  the  deei^sca  mud  or  oose 
washes  away  during  the  pnwrcss  of  the  dre<kje 
toward  the  surface  and  moer  ordiMfy  conol- 
tions  its  load  is  no  grcster  than  can  be  lifted 
from  the  water  and  swung  on  board  widi 
tafety. 

Dredges  are  of  several  forma,  the  common- 
est being  that  of  the  beam  trawl  employed  by 
liahing  vessels  In  thoal  water,  but  with  a 
shorter  beam.  For  convenience  we  shall  refer 
to  all  appliances  used  for  collecting  at  the  bot- 
tom as  dredges.  For  the  exploration  of  in- 
tennediate  depths,  several  types  of  nets  arc 
employed  which  can  be  opened  and  closed  hy 
devices  operated  by  metal  messengers  sent  down 
the  dredge  line.  Various  devices  are  used  for 
collecting  forms  of  lite  in  deep  water,  such  as 
the  otter  net  and  other  appliances  wul  known 
to  fishennen.  The  surface  and  intermediate 
depths  of  the  sea  bear  forms  of  hfe  for  the 
capture   of    which   fine-meshed   tow    nets   are 

Before  using  tbe  dredge  or  beam  trawl,  the 
depth  is  ascertained  by  sounding.  In  dnntiuK 
tbe  dredge  upon  Ae  bottom  it  is  necessary  to  Irt 
out  considerably  more  line  than  the  actual 
depth,  and  the  dragging  of  the  dredge  along 
die  bottom  can  often  be  felt  by  mcrdy  placing 
the  hand  upon  the  dredsing  cable.  Tbe  deepest 
dredge  haul  ever  made  (that  taken  by  the 
Albatross  off  the  Tonga  Islands  in  the  South 
Pacific)  was  4,173  fattoms,  and  tbe  time  ne- 
qttired  from  the  moment  tbe  dndge  was  (Kit 
overboard  until  brought  to  the  surface  was 
about  ID  houn.  On  very  rough  bottom,  where 
dredgdng  nets  may  be  torn  from  their  frames, 
the  'tangle*  is  often  used.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  bunches  nf  shredded  rope  attached 
to  iron  bars,  and  is  effective  in  obtaining  star- 
fishes, sea  urchins,  crinoids  and  other  creatures 
which  have  their  surfaces  sufficiently  roui^  to 
become  entangled  in  the  looae  strands  of  rop9. 
Fish  traps  of  special  design  have  been  usisd 
successfully  at  great  depths,  and  the  Albatroas 
has  succeeded  in  taking  fishes  at  a  depdi  of  a 
thousand  fathoms  with  ordinary  gill  neU. 

Deep-Sea  Life. — As  plant  life  does  not 
exist  in  tbe  sea  at  depths  bdow  the  influence  of' 
sunlight,  we  find  at  the  bottcun  and  at  iilter- 
mediate   depths,    fonns    of   animal   life  only. 


These  consist  of  fishes,  moUusks,  crustaceaoL 
mediisi^  echinoderms  and  repreientatives  of 
ttiaicticall^  all  of  the  classes  of  marine  life  to 


be  found  living  in  shallow  water*  under  the 
influence  of  sunlif^t,  but  of  very  different 
genera  and  species.  When  deep-sea  investiga- 
tions began,  it  was  hoped  that  archaic  forms 
would  be  discovered;  but  this  hope  has  not 
been  realized  except  in  slight  degree.  Animal 
fonns  are  sometimes  brou^t  up  by  the  dredge 
in  great  abundance.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  obtain  several  barrels  of  crustaceans, 
starnshn,  m(d!usks  or  echinoderms,  at  a  single 
haul  The  dredge  of  tbe  Albitrost  once 
brought  up  800  fishes  from  a  depth  of  1,770 
fathoms.  The  fact  that  die  Albatross  obtained 
living  sponges  at  4,178  fathoms  indicates  that 


there  is  probaUy  no  depth  too  great  for  the 
existence  of  aniinal  Ufe. 

SnrfsM  I/ife.— Tbe  surface  Ufe  of  the  sea 
oonaists  of  both  plant  and  animal  forms,  tbe 
latter  in  great  varieW-.  It  is  usually  minu^ 
and  much  of  it  phosphorescent  It  is  the  small 
hfe  at  or  near  the  surface  and  now  collectively 
called  plankton,  which  makes  the  ^osphores- 
cence  with  which  travelers  at  sea  are  familiar. 
It  is  more  abundant  in  some  regions  than  in 
others,  and  constitutes  the  food  not  only  of 


creatures  livfaig  at  die  bwom  and  intermediate 
depths.  These  small  forms  an  constantly  dying 
and  falling  to  the  bottom.  Indeed,  thnr  dead 
shells  and  skeletons  cover  great  tracts  of  tbe 
oceaji  floor  in  the  regions  where  they  aboimd. 
file  Crustacea  are  doubtless  tbe  most  abtindant 
of  these  pelagic  forms,  but  ahnost  all  classes 
are  represented,  including  mollusks,  worms, 
coelente rates,  tunicates,  protozoans,  fishes  and 
even  reptiles.  In  the  colder  waters  of  the 
ocean  the  tow  nets  used  in  taking  pbnkton  fill 
very  rapidly  with  certain  forms  which  swann 
In  cold  waters;  but  in  tropical  waters  the 
varietv  of  forms  is  greater,  although  usually 
less  abundant  Several  forms  of  nets  an  used 
in  taking  the  plankton,  but  all  are  lined  with 
fine  gauze  or  silk  bolting  cloth.  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  me  dragging  of  such 
nets  at  or  near  the  surface  often  yields  enor- 
mous quantities  of  surface  forms.  When  the 
ship  is  at  rest  in  favorable  weather,  surface 
life  is  readilv  attracted  to  insulated  electric 
liritts  lowered  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  where  it  can  be  gathered  from  the 
deck  with  long-handled  gauze-lined  dip  nets. 

Great  currents  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  drift 
the  surface  life  of  warm  regions  into  colder 
waters  where  it  is  killed  by  the  tower  tempera- 
tut%  and  deposited  in  great  quantities  upon  the 
bottom.  In  such  places  tbe  dredges  have'laken 
bottom  forms  in  greatest  abtmdance.  There 
aw,  however,  wide  areas  such  as  those  of  mid- 
Pacific  regions,  which  are  almost  devoid  of 
surface  forms,  and  where  the  bottom  is  cor- 
respondingly lacking  in  animal  Ufe: 

Marine  Depodti.— Geology,  like  zooImt- 
is  also  dependent  upon  die  deep-sea  dredge  for 
what  b  Imown  of  me  floor  of  the  ocean.  The 
deposits  may  be  referred  to  three  groups ; 
Those  derived  from  ttie  land  through  the  ac- 
tion of  rivers  and  currents  and  called  terrige- 
nous deposits.  They  consist  of  muds  of  various 
kinds  which  are  characteristic  of  the  adjacent 
lands  from  which  they  have  been  derived. 
Farther  off,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  riven, 
are  die  pelagic  deposits  which  are  made  np  of 
dead  organisms  originating  at  the  surface. 
These  are  usually  found  in  the  form  of  diatom, 
radiolarian,  or  globigerina  oozes,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  tbe  surface  Ufe  prevaU- 
ing  above  them.  Still  farther  from  lano.  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  ocean,  are  the  red  clay  de- 
posits, which  are  beUeved  to  cover  about  half 
of_  the  floor  of  die  ocean.  These  deposits  re- 
ceive the  minimtmi  of  dead  matter  from  the 
stufacc,  and  are  far  beyond  the  influence  <rf 
matter  washed  from  the  ctMitinents.  The  red 
clay  deposits  are  beUeved  to  have  formed  v 
sloi^y,  and  to  have  been  subjected  t 
change  during  long  periods  of  time. 
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I^ht—  The  moat  recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  light  does  not  penetrate  deeper  than 
five  or  six  hundred  fathoms,  and  even  there  is 
very  dim.  Experiments  vith  the  photometer 
have  shown  that  light  penetration  is  greater  in 
tropical  than  in  northern  waters.  A  photo- 
graphic plate  exposed  at  a  depth  of  900  fathoms 
for  two  hours,  was  in  no  way  affected.  Below 
the  levels  reached  by  sunlight,  the  sea  is  in 
total  darkness,  and  plant  forms,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  diatoms,  are  unknown.  There  is, 
however,  some  phosphorescent  light,  as  the  deep- 
sea  dredige  has  brought  up  many  fishes  and  in- 
vertebrates with  phosphorescent  organs.  Such 
light  must,  however,  be  very  iaint  and  unevenly 
distributee. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  hgbU  a 
considerable  number  of  deep-sea  forms  are 
brilliantlv  colored,  brilliant  reds  being  often 
found.  Most  o£  the  deep-sea  fishes  are,  how- 
ever, black  or  grayish.  Starfishes  and  crusta- 
ceans are  frequentljr  red  or  pink,  while  holo- 
lliurians  are  often  violet. 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  size  of  the 
eye  anions'  deep-sea  fishes,  which  is  doubtless 
dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  penetration 
of  sunli^t  or  the  existence  of  phosphorescence. 


are  totally  blind. 

Temperature.— The  influence  of  the  warmth 
to  be  found  in  the  surface  waters  does  not  ex- 
tend below  a  few  hundred  feet,  even  at  the 
equator  where  such  warmth  is  greatest.  Below 
900  fathoms  the  temperature  is  always  w'thin 
three  or  four  degrees  of  the  freezing  point  of 
fresh  water.  The  low  temperature  at  the  bot- 
tom is  caused  by  the  settling  of  cold  surface 
water  in  polar  r^ons.  The  cold  water  thus 
slowly  distributed  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
carries  with  it  the  oxygen  necess»y  for  di« 
maintenance  of  life  in  the  depths.  Tne  bottom 
of  the  Black  Sea,  receiving  no  such  supply  of 
polar  water,  is  devoid  of  animal  Efe.  All  deep- 
sea  life  would  doubtless  perish  were  it  not  for 
the  air  thus  brought  down. 

Salinity.— Studies  of  the  salinity  of  the 
ocean,    based    on    samples    of    water    secured 

Sy  special  forms  of  ap^ratus  from  all 
epths,  have  shown  vanous  degrees  of 
saunity  in  different  seas.  Sea  saltness  in  the 
Atlantic  is  higher  than  in  other  great  open 
oceans,  and  highest  of  all  in  the  RmI  Sea  and 
in  the  Mediterranean,  h  is  remarkably  low  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic,  where  there  are 
mam  rivers  but  no  great  evaporation. 

Preaaure. —  Sea  pressure  amounts  to  about 
a  ton  to  the  square  inch  with  each  1,000 
fathoms  of  denfh.  At  1,000  fathoms  it  amounts 
to  180  atmospneres,  while  at  Ihe  greatest  depth 
known  (over  5,000  fathoms),  the  pressure 
would  be  about  six  tons  to  the  square  mch.  It 
is  evident  that  animal  forms  of  the  surface 
regions  could  not  endure  such  conditions,  but 
the  tissue*  of  deep-sea  animals  are  so  permeated 
by  fluids,  that  a  balance  is  maintained.  Most 
of  the  deep-sea  forms  are  so  soft  that  when 
brought  to  the  surface  they  require  various 
laboratory  hardening  processes  for  their  preser- 
vation as  specimens.  Both  fishes  and  inverte- 
brates, when  brought  up  from  the  greater 
depths,  are  always  dead,  and  probably  die  before 
being  dragged  far  from  the  bottom.  Tt  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  however,  that  the  Albatross 


has  taken  alive  fishes  from  590  fatboms,  and 
large  Lithodes  crabs  from  735  faUtoms. 

Size  of  Deep-Sea  Fonns. —  The  dredges 
hitherto  used  in  deep-sea  exploration  have  se- 
cured no  fishes  or  invertebrates  of  large  size. 
The  larsest  fishes  taken  seldom  exceed  four  or 
five  feet  in  length.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  by 
nsing  larger  dredges,  with  wider-meshed  nets 
less  liabl^  to  become  overioaded  with  mud, 
larger  animals  .could  be  caplurcd. 
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DEEP-SEA  LIFE.  In  this  account  of 
midoceanicL  or  *pelagic^*  life  die  writer  pnt^ioses 
to  restrict  himself  to  the  open  ocean,  that  is  the 
■paces  of  deep  water  covering  the  real  oceanic 
Insins.  The  great  land-masses  are  bordered  by 
a  submer^d  rim  of  varying  width,  'where  tbe 
water  does  not  exceed  an  average  depth  of  tOO 
fathoms,  beyomd  which  the  bottom  falls  or 
slopes  to  Ac  plain  of  the  original  ocean-basin. 
The  sum  of  these  continental  borders  and  simi- 
lar shallows  dsewfaere,  as  in  the  archipelagic 
region  of  tfie  western  Pacific,  forms  only  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  140,000,000  square  miles 
of  salt  water,  leaving  more  than  four-fifths  of 
it  deeper  than  1(K)  fathoms,  while  nearly  10,- 
000,000  square  miles  exceeds  3,000  fathoms  in 
depifa. 

We  speak  of  •oceans,*  but  in  reality  it  is  all 
one  body  of  water,  which  by  a  constant  inter- 
change through  currents  both  horizontal  and 
vertical,  niaintains  a  virtual  uniformity,  yet  not 
a  complete  one,  since  distinct  variations  are  ob- 
servable in  temperature,  density  (salinity),  pres- 
sure and  other  physical  characteristics  ^at  in- 
fluence animal  being.  Therefore  some  parts  of 
tiie  ocean  are  more  populous  than  others ;  some  ' 
are  more  populous  in  summer  and  less  so  in 
winter,  and  there  is  a  definite  (although  as  yet 
undetermined)  eeo^phtcal  distribution  of 
marine  life,  both  horizontal  and  vertical. 

Ocean  Floors. — The  character  of  the  bot- 
tom must  be  considered.  The  rivers  discharge 
into  the  ocean  daily  an  enormons  amount  of 
hmd-material,  which  is  sorted  out  by  weight, 
readiness  to  dissolve,  etc,  and  by  the  action  of 
waves  and  currents,  and  is  spread  out  on  the 
bottom  to  a  greater  or  less  tfistance  according 
to  circumstances,  but  nowhere  goes  far  from  the 
coast.  This  outer  border  of  deposits  frtwn 
rivers  shows  a  bottom  of  bluish  mud,  or,  in 
places,  of  coral  sand  or  of  volcanic  dust.  It 
IS  rich  in  food-material,  and  supports  in  the 
wafer  above  it  a  far  larger  assemblage  of 
plants  and  animals  Aan  does  the  sea  outH<fc  of 
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it  We  have  no  further  cooceni  with  this 
littoral  ritn  further  than  to  point  cat  that,  by 
means  of  currents,  it  oontributes  considentble 
food  to  pelagic  animals.  The  floor  of  the  vast 
spaces  of  ocean-bottom  shows  iioDe  of  this  land 
mud,  but  is  covered  with  deposits  of  three 
Idnds.  The  most  extensive  of  these  is  a  red 
clay,  which  covers  the  bottom  in  the  great  bight 
of  the  Atlantic  between  North  and  South 
America  west  of  the  50th  meridian,  a  laige  part 
of  the  mid- Atlantic,  and  most  of  the  floor  of 
die  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans ;  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  deconrposition  of 
submarine  rocks,  and  of  pumice  ana  other  vol- 
canic d£bris  showered  into  the  sea,  mainly  in 
past  ages. 

Scarcely  less  widespread  is  a  loose  deposit 
called  *ooze,*  (imposed  almost  exclusively  of 
the  remains  of  minute  animals  and  plants  that 
have  silicious  or  lime-carbonate  skeletons  which 
have  sunk  down  from  the  surface.  All  over 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  except  where  the  red 
cli(y  appears,  the  oom  shows  more  tests  of  the 
protozoan  Globigerina  than  of  anything  els^ 
and  it  is  tbereiore  known  as  dobogerina  ooze. 
Pteropod  ooze,  patches  of  which  occur  here  and 
there,  has  a  predominance  of  pteropod  shells; 
and  so  on.  Bottom  of  this  kind  is  far  more 
thickly  inhabited  by  benthonic  (deep-sea)  ani- 
mals than  is  the  clay  bottom;  and  it  hes  under 
the  paths  of  the  great  oceanic  currents,  whereas 
the  red  clay  underlies  chiefly  the  areas  of  com- 
paratively stationaiy  water— the  great  eddies 
m  the  oceans. 

These  ooies  imply  an  abundant  life  in  the 
open  sea.  What  is  its  character  and  how  does 
it  exist  in  a  world  of  only  sea-water? 

Factors  of  Decp-Sea  Life. —  First  we  must 
glance  at  certain  conditions.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  water  on  anything  lowered  into  it 
increases  at  a  rapid  rate  as  you  go  down,  so 
that  at  a  depth  of  only  500  fathoms  it  equals 
about  100  times  that  at  the  surface.  This  con- 
tributes to  the  densi^  of  the  underlying  water. 
The  saltiness  of  the  sea  also  contributes  to  its 
density,  but  varies  somewhat  according  to  local 
conditions,  and  decreases  slt^tly  from  the  sur- 
face downward. 

More  important  than  either  in  its  effect  on 
life  is  temperature,  the  factor  determining  to  a 
great  extent  both  the  amount  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  marine  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  equator  (Sa(^:asso  Sea),  the 
water  at  the  surface  in  summer,  will  be  about 
22,30°  C,  and  at  100  fathoms  of  d^th 
about  16.70°  C,  below  which  it  diminishes  more 
slowlv  to  about  2.25°  C  at  2,000  fathoms,  and 
to  below  the  zero  of  centigrade  (freezing-point 
of  Fahrenheit)  in  the  deeps.  The  temperature, 
dcnsih'.  etc,  below  a  few  hundred  fathoms  are 
probably  fairly  constant  for  each  measure  of 
descent,  so  that  the  water  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  o£  a  series  of  layers  bounded  by 
thermometric  limits,  which  are  substantially 
permanent,  and  are  biological  strata  as  well.  At 
the  surface,  however,  temperature  varies  with 
latitude,  with  seasons,  and  with  circumstances, 
especially  imder  the  influence  of  winds  and  cur- 
rents—  those  rivers  that  flow  'on  the  face  of 
the  deeR*  heie  wann,  there  cold,  each  one  fos- 
tering and  carrying  far  the  kinds  of  life  »gree-. 
able  to  it. 

A  fourth  factor  conditioning  deep-sea  life 
i;  that  of  light,  which  penetrates  to  a  distance 


only  receiMly  mdentood;  but  the  rays  at  the 
hltK  end  of  the  qiectrum  go  much  further  thaa 
do  ifae  red  rays  ■~-  a  fact  at  considerable  biologi- 
cal significance  The  result  ol  late  trials  with 
the  best  jdiotographic  plates  show  that  die  blite 
rays  at  least  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  about  SOD 
fathoms.  Below  that  is  absolute  -darkness,  il- 
lumined only  by  the  phosphorescent  glow  of  the 
lanterns  carried  by  ammals  living  in  those 
Stivian  depths. 

Such  in  broad  outline  are  the  jphysical  con- 
ditions of  plant  and  animal  life  m  midoceao; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  changed  little  since  the  beginning  of 
earthly  time. 

Oceanic  Plants  the  Basis  of  Subsidence. 
—  Now  how  do  organic  beings  maintain  life  in 
the  world  of  sea  water?  What  do  they  get  to 
eat?  Well,  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  larger  and 
more  advanced  feed  on  the  weaker;  and  at  the 
base  of  the  list  as  on  land,  are  plants.  Leaving 
aside  the  vexed  question  of  origin,  investigation 
has  shown  that  not  only  near  shore,  but  all 
over  the  ocean,  plants  exist  in  myriads.  Most 
of  them  are  lowly  algx  invisible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  yet  of  vast  variety  in  form,  degree  of  or- 
ganization and  nutritive  value.  They  find  their 
nourishment  dissolved  in  the  sea-water  and  dis- 
tributed uniformly  around  them,  hence  they 
abound  everywhere  within  the  "photic  cone,'  or 
surface-layer  penetrated  by  simlidit;  and  at 
certain  times  and  places  they  may  be  so  plenti- 
ful as  to  give  the  water  a  tinge  of  color. 
.  The  majority  are  sin^e-celled,  siliciou»- 
framed  diatoms.  As  they  are  heavier  than  the 
water  all  would  sink  were  it  not  that  some  have 
means  of  propulsion,  'others  parachute~Uke  sus- 
pension-organs. They  aay  have  bladder-like 
attachments,  or  be  flattened  into  twisted  ribbons, 
or  drawn  out  like  a  hair,  or  be  furnished  with 
long  projections  (flagelUe).  Still  more  remark- 
able suspension-orf{:ans  and  varieties  of  form 
belong  to  the  Penditue,  which  are  more  com- 
plicated, mobile  al^  often  hi^ly  phosphores- 
cenL  A  third  series  of  pelagic  ajgx  are  the 
brown  flagellates,  which  possess  calcareous 
frames  forming  globules  called  cocoliths  and 
other  shapes.  Microscopic  ^brown  al^e''  occui^ 
the  most  important  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
sea,  and  their  shields  of  lime  may  be  met  with 
in  geological  deposits  as  far  back  as  tlie  Can^ 
brian,  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
present  day. 

Masses  of  seaweed  are  found  floating  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean.  These  have  heen 
uprooted  from  their  fastenings  on  shore,  and 
collect  in  quiet;  eddy-like  [Jaces.  The  greatest 
and  most  permanent  collection  is  that  of  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  in  the  Atlantic  just  nortli  of  the 
equator,  where  the  plant  Sargassum  predomi- 
nates. These  continue  to  live  and  grow,  but  do 
not  propagate.  Such  floating  rafts  of  seaweed 
are_  the  home  and  hiding  place  of  a  great 
variety  of  marine  animals. 

These  algae  and  seaweeds  form  the  basis 
of  food-supply  for  the  whole  of  the  marine 
animal-life,  since  those  cr^itures  that  feed  upon 
them  directly  are  themselves  the  prey  of  all 
the  rest,  from  shore  to  shore,  from  the  surface 
to  the  depths  and  from  animalcules  to  whales. 

Character  of  Plankton.—- Associated  with 
the  almost  invisible  plants  swarming  in  the  sur- 
face-layers of  the  ocean,  is  an  assemblage  of 
animals,  varying  from  single-celled  glohules  of  > 
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proto|i1asm  (Protogoa)  to  all  Uk  higher  duM> 
of  invertebrates.  These  together  constitute  the 
'plankton,'  the  swimming  or  floating  sea-life, 
and  its  zone  is  regarded  as  about  100  fathoms 
thick.  It  is  far  more  populous  near  tnast  shores 
than  in  mid-sea,  and  in  warm  than  in  colder 
waters,  and  varies  in  density  of  life  accordii^ 
to  season,  temperature,  and  other  regional  con- 
ditions, yet  is  everywhere  present  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  plankton, 
as  that  mig^t  help  to  determine  tlie  amount  ot 
fish-food  present,  but  with  little  success. 

In  this  plankton  are  multitudes  of  minute 
protozoans  (q.v.),  principally  foraminifers  and 
radiolarians  tn  a  profusion  of  species.  They 
have  shells  consisting  ntfaer  of  lime  or  of  silica, 
and  it  is  these  shells,  raining  down  upon  the 
bottom,  that  constitute  the  globigcrina  and  other 
oozes.  Here,  too,  float  a  great  variety  of  salpce, 
jellyfish  and  other  ctelcnterates  and  th«r  lannc; 
And  many  swimtning  worm^  notablv  the  wide- 


which,  in  countless  forms  and  multitudet,  play 
there,  as  Hsckel  remark^  a  part  corresponding 
to  the  insects  on  land.  Most  numerous  of  these 
are  the  copepods,  all  verv  small;  and  they  are 
the  diief  consumers  of  tne  minute  plants,  and, 
in  turn,  are  among  the  most  important  food- 
supplies  for  larger  creatures.  Almost  equally 
munerous  are  the  ostracods  and  other  cnut^ 
ceans,  induiUng  some  big  crabs. 

Mollusks  are  fewer,  for  these  as  a  rule 
are  bottom- dwellers;  but  one'group,  the  delicate, 
winged  pteropods,  are  so  extraordinarily  ntunep- 
ous,  that  their  ^ossv  shells  characterize  larfp 
patches  of  ooze  in  the  tropics.  One  species  u 
called  'whale's  food,*  and  actually  is  the  princi- 
pal subsistence  of  the  northern  whuebone 
whales.  A  large  variety  of  small  squids  it  also 
to  be  found  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  <q)en 

The  pelagic  plankton,  which  is  very  largely 
different  from  diat  of  coastal  refpon\  is  aug^ 
mented  in  summer  tnr  an  extensive  variety  and 
amount  of  larvse  ana  young  animals  bom  both 
there  and  in  the  deeper  layers;  and  at  night 
many  animals  rise  to  the  surface  that  are  never 
caught  there  in  daytime,  finally,  it  Is  the  abode 
of  inniunerable  fishes  that  seek  their  prey  at  or 
near  the  surface.  Among  these  the  family 
Scopdidx,    althougfi    represented    also    "    **^- 


Tran^nrency  anj  colorlessness  (or  a  blue  tint) 
are  diaracteristic  (for  safety)  of  all  the  lesser 
creatures  in  this  surface-fauna. 

Intermediate  Depth-Zonea.— It  has  been 
said  already  that  between  the  surface  and  the 
bottom  the  sea  seems  to  be  divided  into  layers 
or  strata  in  respect  to  its  inhabitants,  certain 
kinds  of  animals  when  adult  dwelling  only 
within  certain  limits  of  depth.  These  inter- 
mediate zones,  and  their  occupants  are  called 
■bathypelagic* — a  terjn  including  the  facts  of 
both  tneir  undersea  and  deep-water  existence. 
Practically,  however,  these  intermediate  zones 
can  hardly  be  defined,  and  seem  to  be  determined 
by  limits  of  temperature  or  of  osmotic  pressure, 
and  thus  vary  in  their  distance  below  the  sur- 
face accorxling  to  the  general  warmth  and  den- 
sity of  various  regions.  Animals  taken  only  by 
deep  faatds  of  the  tteU  within  the  tr^iics,  for 


.  m»  be 

cooler  tatittiaes;  furthennore  the  vertical  dis- 
tribution of  fishes,  as  a  class,  niay  differ  from 
that  of  cmstaceana  or  other  groups  as  a  dasi 
Nererdieless  it  is  generally  true  dut  many  sorts 
of  pelagic  animals  dwell  at  intermediate  depths, 
from  iniicb,  when  adult,  ttiey  cannot  dther  rise 


lowmg  eAract  from  the  report  of  tiie  'Michad 
Sara  Expedition*  (1910)  gives  the  following 
general  results  of  its  dredj^ngs  and  net-hanl- 
ings,  a*  beariiv  on  this  point,  as  follows : 

These  catches  may  be  clasrified  into  tiiree 
main  regions:  (1)  A  region  extcn^ng  down- 
ward from  about  500metres,  characterized  by  the 
recurrence  of  Cydothont  and  various  blade  or 
dark-colored  fishes,  and  of  many  peculiar  inver- 
tebrates,  red  prawns  being  prominent;  (2)  a 
region  ranging  between  150  and  500  metres, 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  community  of  sil- 
very or  grayish  fishes  belonging  to  the  families 
SterMoptychuia  and  Stontiatida ;  and  (3)  the 
surface  region,  comprising  the  upper  ISO  metres. 
.  .  .  The  layer  from  800  to  1,000  metres 
downward  may  require  to  be  still  farther  sub- 
divided, for  certam  forms,  like  the  larger 
Acanthothyra  yrifb  red  eggs,  Notoslomus,  and 
several  fishes  and  squids  have  been  taken  only 
in  the  deepest  hauls  at  1,500  or  2,000  metres.* 

Abystil  Life. —  Let  us  now  consider  the 
creatures  of  the  abyssal  depths,  where  eternal 
cold,  stilhiess,  darkness  and  equability  unite  to 
make  an  environment  so  forbidding  that  the 
imagination  would  refuse  to  people  it  with  living 
beings,  yet  where  life  and  strife  do  actually 
abound.  This  bottom  faima,  however,  is  not 
equally  distributed.  It  is  far  more  scanty  on 
iht  areas  of  red  day  than  on  the  ooze;  and  the 
faunx  of  the  various  ocean-beds  differ,  because 


Adantic,  which  is  better  known  than  any  other. 

The  real  bottom-animals  are  mainly  fixed, 
and  consist  of  sponges,  hydroids,  actinians, 
bryozoans,  ophinrans,  crinoids,  bracbiopods, 
holothurians,  worms  and  mollusks.  These  are 
nowhere  numerous,  and  below  2,S00  fathoms 
are  very  scarce,  to  judge  by  the  results  of  dredg- 
ing. Thrir  subsistence  is  wholly  derived,  appar- 
ently, from  the  surface,  some  catching  it  as  it 
falls  and  others  suckine  it  out  of  the  top  layer 
of  the  ooze.  Moving  aoout  there  also  is  a  lim- 
ited population  of  snails,  crabs,  squids  and 
fishes,  making  their  living  upon  or  dose  to  the 
bottom ;  and  a  larger  and  more  varied  company 
of  thdr  relatives  swim  in  the  water  above  BienL 
up  to,  say,  the  2,000-tathom  line.  All  are  of 
forms  different  in  many  respects  from  related 
spedes  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  some  brought 
up  by  the  dredge  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  fossils  entombed  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
rocks,  so  unchangeable  is  the  environment  in 
which  thdr  race  has  been  propagated  for  per- 
haps 50.000,000  years. 

Through  these  black  abysses  swim  fishes  widi 
extraordinary  adaptations  to  ftdr  conditions. 
No  attempt  at  even  brief  descriptions  would  he 
worth  making.  All  are  small,  often  less  than  an 
inch,  rarely  as  much  as  six  inches  long,  yet  they 
are  anned  to  the  teeth.  This  is  espedally  true 
of  the  families  Slomiattda  and  Stemoftyehidir, 
in  whidi  fishes  of  grotesque  shape  have  big 
heads  with  a  savage  array  of  long  sharp  teeth. 
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All  are  voradoiu,  and  some,  as  Chuumodus, 
have  mouths  so  capacious  and  stomachs  so  dis- 
tensible that  they  can  often  swallow  fishes  as 
large  as  themselves,  when  their  stretched  stom- 
ach with  its  load  hangs  beneath  them  like  the 
^Uc-sac  of  a  newly-born  trout  All  are  dark 
m  color,  brown,  blue  or  violet  marking  the 
abyssal  species.  Some  of  them  have  light- 
giving  organs ;  and  this  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  possession  of  deep-sea.  &shes, 
enabling  them  to  see  their  pr^  in  the  Stygian 
gloom  of  the  sunless  abyss ;  hut  it  is  now  loiown 
diat  light-organs  are  esi>ecuJly  characteristic  of 
pelagic  £sbes  of  the  region  between  the  surface 
and  250  fathoms  of  depth;  and  ichthyologists 
are  uncertain  what  service  they  are  to  the  fishes 
that  carry  them. 

The  eyes  of  most  fishes,  such  as  Macrmnu 
armatus,  that  inhabit  the  deepest  bottora-layer 


are  very  large  and  have  the  quali^  of  nocturnal 
ey»B    generally  —  are    'day-blind* ; 
fishes,   squids,   etc,   hauled  from 


yet    many 
_  .      _,      ,        ,       -,        -   --  Teat   depths, 

have  no  visible  eyes  at  all,  or  small  and  nearly 
useless  ones;. and  this  puuling  contradiction 
applies  to  other  fishes  living  at  intermediate 
depths.     Some  of  the  blind  abyssal  fishes  are 

Erovided  with  whiplike  fin-rays  or  very  long 
ead-filaments  that  probably  act  as  'feelers,* 
and  so  serve  the  purpose  of  eyes  in  sedcing  food 
or  taking  warning  of  danger. 

The  general  deductions  to  be  made  from  this 
outline  are  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are 
everywhere  inhabited,  even  to  their  uttermost 
depths,  by  living  beings ;  and  these  are  adapted 
to  various  circumstances  and  so  form  faunas  of 
local  extent  and  character. 

Bibliography, —  Goode  and  Bean,  'Oceanic 
Ichthyology'  (Washington  1885);  Mosely. 
•Notes  Ota  Naturalist'  (London  1878)  ;  Mur- 
ray and  Hiort,  'The  Depths  of  the  Ocean' 
(London  1912) ;  Thomson,  'Voyage  of  the 
Challenger'  (Loudon  1877),  and  publications  of 
sea-exploring  expeditions  and  sdendfic  insti- 
tutions. 

EiMBST  I)r(xisoLi. 

DEER,  animals  of  the  family  Cervida 
(q.v.),  which  are  noted  for  their  grace  of  struc- 
ture and  their  fleetnCsss  of  motion.  Since  the 
earliest  times  they  have  been  known  as  objects 
of  the  chase,  and  their  meat,  'venison,*  is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy.  The  male  deer  is  usually 
called  'buck,'  but  the  male  red  deer  of  Europe 
is  a  "stag,*  or  when  mature  a  •hart.*  The 
female  is  called  a  *hind,*  or  *doe.*  In  the  lan- 
gtiage  of  medixval  veneiy  each  kind  of  deer, 
and  each  age  of  growing  buck,  has  a  distinctive 
name. 

All  deer  have  a  coat  of  short  fur,  dull  in 
tone,  ranging  from  reddish-brown  to  gray  on 
the  upper  surfaces,  and  usually  while  below. 
Those  that  are  marked  bear  such  markings  on 
the  face  and  throat  and  on  the  tail.  Only  a  few 
genera  are  spotted.  In  most  genera  only  the 
young  (the  fawns)  are  spotted,  and  lose  their 
spots  wnen  they  are  about  one  year  old.  Deer 
breed  annually,  the  voung,  one  or  two  at  a  birtt^ 
being  produced  in  late  spring.  The  fawns  re- 
main with  their  mothers  until  they  are  about  a 
year  old,  when  they  are  sufficiently  mature  to 
become  independent  tlie  grass- land  deer, 
especially,  are  gregarious,  and  often  gather  in 
larffe  herds  at  the  approach  of  winter.  These 
feed    on   the   meadow   herbage,    whereas    the 


foiTst  deer  eat  the  leaves,  twigs,  and  buds  of 

Tbe  deer  is  valued  not  only  as  food  (it  b  the 
main  subsistence  of  some  northern  tribes),  hut 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  skins  make  a 
peculiarly  strong,  soft  leather,  known  as  buck- 
skin; skms  with  the  fur  on  are  not  of  much 
account,  as  the  hair  is  brittle  and  soon  dis- 
a[q>ears.  The  hoofs  and  horns  are  prized  for 
ornamental  purposes,  especially  the  antlers  of 
the  roe-deer,  which  are  utihzed  for  making 
umbrella-handles,  and  for  similar  purposes;  and 
tbe  elk-hom,  often  employed  in  malong  biife- 
.  handles.  The  Chinese  also  make  a  medicine 
from  sta^-hom  and  they  eat  the  antlers  of  cer- 
tain species  when  'in  the  velvet.*  The  reindeer 
is  as  valuable  to  the  people  of  the  froien  North 
as  the  camel  is  to  the  desert  traveler,  The  In- 
dians of  the  region  north  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
Great  Slave  Lake  are  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  the  caribou. 

Deer  have  l<»ig  been  bred  in  captivity  as 
ornaments  for  parks,  but  on^  in  the  case  of 
rdndeer  has  thorough  domestication  succeeded. 
Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  in  those 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  large  tracts  of 
wild  land  are  available  to  breeding  the  Ameri- 
can deer  for  market  and  this  will  doubtless  be- 
come in  tbe  future  an  important  source  of  meat 
supply. 

The  deer  family  is  older  than  other  fami- 
lies of  ruminants,  dating  back  to  the  Lower 
MJocene  Period,  when  they  were  very  small 
and  without  antlers.  With  a  gradual  structural 
change  in  other  directions,  such  as  variations  in 
dentition  and  increased  size,  the  antlers  have 
been  produced  and  amblifiecC  so  that  the  deer 
of  the  present  is  a  far  larger  and  finer-looldng 
animal  than  his  fossil  ancestor.  In  the  matter 
of  antlers  the  young  stag  typifies  the  evolution 
of  the  race ;  as  a  yearling,  his  antlers  are  merely 
one-pronged  spikes ;  but  each  successive  year 
they  become  more  branched  and  forked  until  at 
maturit:^  they  may  have  seven  or  more  branches. 
See  articles  under  various  English  names  of 
deer,  as  Elk;  FAiiow  Deer-  Moose,  etc.  Con- 
sult Lydeldier,  'Deer  of  All  Lands'  (London 
1898) ;  Roosevelt  (and  others),  'The  Deer 
Family*  (New  York  1902) ;  Ingersoll,  'Lite  of 
Mammals'  (New  York  1W7). 

DEER  FORESTS,  large  tracts  of  waste  or 
uncultivated  and  mostly  uncultivable  land, 
chiefly  situated  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
set  a^art  as  grounds  in  wtiicb  the  stag  or  red- 
deer  is  hunted  for  sport  but  is  otherwise  pro- 
tected and  allowed  to  roam  in  its  natural  wild 
state.  The  name  forest  does  not  in  this  case 
imply  the  existence  of  trees.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  most  deer  forests  are  mountains  or  high- 
lying  stretches  of  ground,  exhibiting  large  areas 
covered  with  heath,  in  many  places  peat-bogs, 
marshes,  lochs  or  bare  rock,  elsewhere  patches 
of  grass  or  other  herbage,  while  plantations  of 
trees  of  greater  or  less  extent  may  also  occur. 
Some  of  the  deer  forests  are  of  very  great 
extent  ^^  larger  covering,  say,  from  50,000  to 
70,000  acres.  The  counties  in  which  they  are 
chiefly  situated  arc  Sutherland,  Ross,  Cro- 
marty, Inverness,  and  Argyle,  while  they  also 
exist  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Forfar,  Perth  and 
Caithness.  A  number  of  them  are  retained  in 
the  hands  of  their  proprietors,  while  many 
others  are  let,  either  for  uie  shooting  seasoti  or 
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DESIUiRASS  —  DEBRSLAYER 


rental  value  oC  the  larger  deer  forests  ranges 
from  $5,000  to  $20,000  or  even  more,  and  the 
total  rental  of  the  deer  forests  of  Scodand  has 
been  set  down  at  over  $1,000,000  per  annum. 
Every  stag  killed  casts  the  person  who  reals 
the  ground  about  50  guineas.  A  deer  forest  is 
always  an  expensive  affair,  not  only  for  the  rent 
tihat  las  to  be  paid,  faul  also  for  the  number  of 
keepers,  gillies,  watchers,  beaters,  etc,  that  have 
to  be  employed  in  connection  with  it 

DEES-GRASS  (Rhexia  virginica),  one  of 
the  American  representatives  of  (he  large  family 
of  filants  called  Melastomacete,  meadow-beanty 
family,  of  which  only  about  20  species  are  found 
in  the  United  States.  The  deer-grass  extends 
from  Maine  to  Florida  and  nest  to  Illinoi^ 
tiiissouri  and  Louisiana.  Other  species  extenil 
the  habitat  of  the  genus  to  Texas.  The  Sowers 
are  conspicuous  and  showy,  with  bright  rosy 
ptirple  petals,  and  render  the  meadows  unnsnally 
gay  when  adorned  with  patches  of  this  lovely 
plant,  entitling  it  to  the  common  name  of  the 
meadow-beauty. 

DBBR-HOXISS  (Peromyicui  leucopiis) ,  the 
common  white-fooled  mouse  of  North  America, 
a  rodent  of  the  family  Muridit.  The  main  color 
of  its  body  is  bulT  or  fawn,  growing  dark  along 
the  back,  the  feet  and  under  parts  being  snowy 
white.  With  full,  bright  eyes,  high,  rounded 
ears,  long  whiskers  and  tail,  graceful  and 
sprightly  movement,  it  is  a  very  attractive  little 
animal.  It  has  been  found  to  have  small  cheek- 
pouches.  Its  length  rarely  exceeds  four  inches. 
Its  tail  being  nearly  as  Ipng.  In  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  its  martings  and  habits  are 
varied,  and  in  some  it  seeks  a  home  in  the  human 


DEER-STALKING,  an  exciting  but  labori- 
ous mode  of  hunting  the  red-deer,  m  which,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  shyness  of  the  game, 
their  tar-si^tedness  and  keen  sense  of  smell, 
they  have  to  be  approached  by  cautious  manceu- 
vring  before  a  chance  of  oblainit^  a  shot  oc- 
curs. Great  patience  and  tact  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ground  are  essential  to  a 
good  stalker,  who  has  to  undergo  many  dis- 
comforts in  crouching,  creeping  and  wading 
through  bogs,  etc.  Advance  from  hldier  to 
Itjwer  ground  is  usually  made,  since  tne  deer 
are  always  apt  to  look  to  the  low  ground  as 
the  source  of  danger.  •Deer-driring'  toward 
a  point  where  the  shooters  are  concealed  ii 
often  practised,  but  is  regarded  sa  poor  sport 
by  the  true  deer- stalker. 

DEERFIELD,  Mass.,  town  of  FranMtn 
County,  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  rtte  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  railroads,  33  miles  north  of 
Springfield.  It  is  an  agricultural  region,  and 
its  industries  are  chiefly  related  to  agricultural 
products.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  pocket 
books  and  art  novelties.  It  has  a  high  school, 
C>eerfield  Academy  and  a  public  library.  The 
town  contains  the  village  of  South  Deerfield, 
and  in  colonial  times  was  the  scene  of  several 
contests  with  the  Indians.  Among  them  were 
the  «Bloody  Brook  Massacre"  (1675)  and  the 
burning  of  the  village  by  the  French  and  In- 
dius  tinder  De  Rouville  <1703>.  Old  Deerfield 
hu  a  beautiful  soldiers*  monument,  and  there 


is  at  SouA  Deerfidd  a  marble  rooaanKtit  com- 
mcniorative  of  the  Bloody  Brook  disaster.  Eliza 
Allen  Starr,  author  and  art  teacher,  was  bom  in 
Decffield.  The  waterworks  are  owned  by  the 
municipality.  The  govermoent  is  administered 
Mr  annua]  (own  meetings.  Pop.  2^£S,  Consult 
Sheldon,  'A  History  of  Dcerfieid,  Mass.* 
(DccWield  1805-96),  and  Powell,  ^Historic 
Towns  of  New  £ngland>    (New  York  1898). 

DBERFBBLD  RIVER,  a  river  in  Massa- 
chusetts, rising  in  southern  Vermont  and  flow- 
ing generally  southeast  for  60  miles,  when  it 
enters  the  Connecticut  River.  The  great  fall  of 
the  river  of  nearly  1,100  feet  in  50  miles  fur- 
nishes water  power  at  many  olaces.  of  which 
the  chief  are  at  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Shel- 
bumc  Falls.  Several  streams  nearly  as  large 
as  the  main  river  enter  it  from  the  north. 

DEBRPOOT,  famous  ninner:  b.  Cattarau- 
gus reservation,  Buffalo,  1828;  d.  there,  18  Jan. 
1897.  A  half-breed  Seneca  Indian,  he  was 
taken  to  En^and  in  I86I  and  matched  against 
the  best  king-distance  rimners,  defeating  nearly 
all  of  them.  He  lost  a  six-mile  race  against 
Mills  in  September  1861.  bvit  defeated  White  in 
a  four-mile  contest  a  few  days  later,  and  direct- 
ly after  outran  both  of  those  experts  in  a  10- 
mile  championship.  He  beat  Levelt  and  Mills 
(12  miles)  at  Dublin  for  $500  in  65  minutes, 
and  Howitt —  the  'American  Deer,"  in  Lon- 
don (four  miles).  He  made  a  record  of  11 
miles  720  yards  in  one  hour  (London,  October 
1862).  and  11!^  miles  in  one  hour  less  six 
seconds  Febniaij'  1863);  another  record  was  11 
miles  and  12  miles  in  57  minutes  and  62  min- 
utes respectively. 

DEERHOUND,  the  Scottish  greyhound 
used  for  deer-hunting.    See  Doc 

DBER8LAYER,  The-  <The  Deerslayer,> 
last  of  the  LeadiCr- Stocking  tales,  v^idi  Feni- 
more  Cooper  publi^ed  in  1841,  is  first  in  flie 
Older  of  events  narrated  in  that  famous  teries. 
The  actions  take  place  on  and  about  Otsego 
Lake  between  1740  and  1745.  According  to 
Cooper's  own  words,  the,  'l^end  is  purely  fic- 


existing  for  a 


i  its   facts. 


tion,  no  authority  existing  fi  . 

characters,  or  other  pccuTiarities,"  but  "the  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  in  the  tale  arc  reasonably 
accurate,*  Essentially  a  romance,  full  of  a 
dewy  freshness,  with  large,  blaifd,  eloquent 
landscapes,  and  full  of  the  forest  philosoijiy 
which  underlies  the  whole  of  Cooper's  con- 
ception of  Leather- Stocking,  the  book  is  at  the 
same  time,  like  all  his  later  novels,  considerably 
reaKstic,  TTie  dialect  is  careful,  the  wood- 
craft generally  sound.  The  reali^-  of  the  piece, 
however,  comes  chiefly  from  the  reasoned  pre- 
sentation of  the  central  issuer  the  conflict  in 
Leather-Stocking  between  the  forces  which 
draw  him  to  the  woods  and  those  which  seek  to 
attach  him  to  his  human  kind.  The  same  con- 
flict had  figured  in  earlier  volumes  of  the  series, 
but  here  it  is  more  appealing  than  ever  before 
because  fte  hero  is  in  the  warm  morning  of  his 
youth  and  must  choose  his  career  even  against 
the  enticements  of  love.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  it  is  at  the  prescription  of  romance  or 
at  the  demand  of  realism  that  he  chooses  his 
native  forests ;  he  Is  enough  a  romantic  person- 
age to  prefer  the  wilderness,  and  j-et  his  victory 
is  not  a  romantic  victory  but  a  victory  realisti- 
cally in  keeping^  with  his  total  character.  What 
helps  him  to  his  choice  is  tftat  Jnfdi  Hutte*, 
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who  loves  him.  one  of  the  few  convinciiiK 
young  womea  in  Cooper's  works,  has  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  seltJements,  and  to  turn  from 
her  is  an  act  forced  by  his  simple  principles  of 
virtue  as  welt  as  suggested  by  his  preferences 
for  a  life  in  nature.  'The  Ekerslayer*  b  thus 
the  tale  of  his  coming  age.  Already  a  hunter, 
as  bis  name  implies,  he  kills  his  first  man.  His 
distress  at  the  realization  seems  immeasurably 
eloquent  to  readers  who,  knowing  his  future 
from  the  other  Leathe restocking  stories,  re- 
member  the  many  deaths  Natty  h^  yet  to  deal. 
In  other  matters  he  is  near  his  later  self,  for  he 
starts  life  with  a  steady  philosophy  which, 
through  all  the  many  expenences  of  the  vol- 
ume, keeps  him  to  the  end  as  simple  and  honor- 
able as  at  the  outset.  Of  the  minor  characters 
only  the  ardent  yoiuig  Chingachgook  and  the 
dlly  Hetty  Hutter  call  for  mention.  The  move- 
ment is  rapid,  the  incidents  varied,  and  the 
piece  as  a  whole  absorbing. 

Carl  Van  Doreh. 
DE  FACTO.  The  word  de  facto  means 
*actual,  in  fact,  based  on  fact,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  de  jure,  which  means  "based  on  law, 
1^  right,  by  lawful  title.*  A  de  facto  govern- 
ment is  always  a.  usurpation  and  may  be  said 
to  erisl  when  the  usurping  government  has  ex- 

felled  the  regularly  constituted  authorities 
rom  their  customary  seats  and  functions  and 
has  established  kself  in  their  place,  so  becom- 
ing the  actual  government  of  a  country.  Such 
was  the  government  of  England  under  the 
Commonwealth.  Such  government  continues  to 
be  a  usur^tion  as  long  as  it  is  in  power  or 
luitil  legalized  by  the  recognition  of  the  de^ 
partmcnt  entrusted  with  the  authority  to  recoR- 
niie  the  existence  of  a  slate;  but  the  authority 
claimed  for  a  de  facto  government  must  be  ef- 
fective and  actually  in  operation  before  it  may 
assume  the  de  facto  character.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  said:  "Who  is  the 
sovereign  de  jure  or  de  facto  of  a  territory  is 
not  a  judicial  but  a  political  question   the  de- 


dusivel]^  binds  the  judges,  as  welt  as  other  of- 
ficers, citizens  and  subjects  of  that  government. 
This  principle  has  always  been  upheld  by  this 
court  and  has  been  affirmed  imder  a  great  vari- 
ety of  circiunstances.  It  is  equally  wdl  settled 
in  England."  The  Confederacy  of  1861-65  in 
the  United  States  was  a  de  facto  government 
and  its  actual  exercise  of  authority  over  a  given 
territory  gained  for  it  a  certain  amount  of  for- 
eign recognition  (see  Secession;  CoNraDERATC 
States  of  America;  United  STAtE3  —  Seces- 
sion, etc.),  but  in  point  of  law,  since  the  Con- 
federates did  not  gain  independence  and  could 
not  establish  a  government  de  jure,  the  usur- 
pation remainea  illegal  to  the  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Continental  Congress  exercised 
de  facto  authority  which  became  de  jure  when 
Great  Britain  rccogniied  the  independence  of 
the  colonies.  Thus  their  success  gained  for  the 
colonies  legal  sanction  of  their  usurping  acts. 
A  government  may  be  de  facto  also  when  by 
paramount  force  it  maintains  itself  by  military 
power  despite  the  regularly  constituted  authori- 
ties and  is  able  to  compel  the  obedience  of  pri- 
vate citizens.  A  de  facto  authority  ma_y  usurp 
and  exercise  the  authorih'  of  any  public  office, 
legislative,  executive  or  judicial,  but  the  mere 


usurpation  of  the  office  docs  not  constitute  the- 
usurper  a  de  facto  officer  unless  he  actually  ex- 
ercises the  functions  of  the  office.  Thus  when 
President  Johnson  removed  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  U-v.)  on  21  Feb.  1863  and  appointed 
Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  ad  iuterim,  Stan- 
ton's refusal  either  to  resign,  to  reHnquish  the 
(^ce,  or  to  allow  another  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  Secretary  really  constituted  him  a 
usurper  in  spite  of  the  Tenure-of- Office  Act 
(partjatly  repealed  in  1869  and  whoUy  in  1887). 
and  his  actual  exercise  of  authority,  backed  by 
Congress,  made  him  the  de  facto  Secretary. 
The  failure  of  Congress  to  sustain  Stanton  by 
removing  Johnson  prevented  Stanton  again 
becoming  Secretary  de  jure  wliich  he  had  been 
prior  to  nis  removal  by  Johnson.  (Consult  Dun- 
ning, William  A.,  'Reconstruction,  Political  and 
Economic,'  pp.  90-92,  99-108,  New  York 
1907).  Acts  performed  under  the  authority  of 
a  de  facto  government  are  valid  if  such  govern- 
ment by  legal  process  subsequently  become  the 
government  de  jure,  and  certain  acts  of  a  d« 
facto  government  which  does  not  become  dt 
jure  may  l>e  valid,  e.g.,  if  the  regular  taxes  for 
administrative  purposes  be  paid  by  a  private. 
citizen  lo  the  de  facto  authorities,  he  may  not 
be  forced  to  pay  such  taxes  a  second  time.  As 
far  as  other  nations  are  concerned  such  a  gov- 
ernment is  treated  as  in  most  respects  possess- 
ing rightful  authority;  '  .      -         ■ 


nized;  and  the  rights  acquired  under  it  3 
with  few  exceptions,  respected  after  the  res- 
toration of  Ae  authorities  which  were  expelled 
(96  U.  S.  176,  185-86).  For  dedaons  consult 
Thorington  v.  Smith,  8  Wallace  I ;  Williams  v. 
Brufly,  96  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  176;  Jones  v.  U.  S., 
137  U.  S.  202.  Sec  Government;  State;  In- 
TBiNATioNAL  Law. 

See 

DEFAMATION,  the  speaking  or  writing 
words  of  a  person  so  as  to  hurt  his  good  fame. 
Written  defamation  is  termed  libeC  and  oral 
defamation  slander.    See  Libel;  Slander. 

DEFAULT,  a  failure  to  appear  in  any 
court  on  the  day  assigned;  especially  applied  to 
a  defendant  when  he  fails  or  neglects  to  plead 
or  put  in  his  answer  on  an  appointed  day.  In 
sucn  cases  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  sign  judg- 
ment against  him,  wliich  is  called  judgment  by- 
default,  and  the  defendant  is  said  to  suffer 
judgment  by  default.  Failure  to  perform  an 
obligation  is  termed  a  default 

DEFAUX,  At~ii/.  Alexandre,  Fr^ch  land- 
scape painter:  b.  Percy,  near  Paris,  27  Sept, 
1826.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Corot  and  his  paint- 
ings are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  under- 
standing of  perspective.  He  began  to  exhiUt 
in  the  Paris  Salon  in  1859  and  among  his  nu- 
merous landscapes  are  'View  at  Caen'; 
'Abandoned  Race  Course  at  Iviy' ;  'View  of 
Saint  Maur,  Coast  of  Gravelie'  (1863)  ;  'Even- 
ing in  Spring'  (1869);  'Fine  Winter  Day  in 
Bas  Meudon>  (1873);  'The  Loire  after  a 
Flood'  (1873);  'Birches  at  Fontainebleau' 
(1874) ;  'Gravel  Pit  at  Fontainebleau'  (1877)  ;, 
'Forest  of  Fontainebleau'  (1879);  'Harbor  of 
Pont-Aven'  (1880) ;  *OId  Birch-trees  at  Pigeon 
Pond  in  Fontainebleau';    'Low  Tide  in  Nor- 
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DEFSASANCS  —  OBPF  AND 


inandy>  (1884)  ;  <Pastimeof  2  Flock o{  G«ese> ; 
<After  the  5tann>  (1885). 

DEFBASAHCB,  in  law,  an  instniment 
which  defeats  the  force  or  operation  o£  some 
other  deed  or  estate.  That  whicli  is  in  die 
same  deed  is  called  a.  condition;  and  that  which 
is  in  a  separate  deed  is  called  a  defeasance. 
The  defeasance  stay  be  subsequent  to  the  deed 
in  case  of  things  executory,  but  must  be  part 
of  the  same  transaction  in  case  of  an  executed 
contract  Yet  where  an  instrument  of  de- 
feasance is  executed  subsequently  in  pursuance 
of  an  a^eement  made  at  the  time  of  makins 
the  original  deed,  it  is  sufBcieiit;  as  well  as 
where  a  deed  and  a  defeasance  bear  different 
dates  bnt  are  delivered  at  the  same  time.  The 
instrument  of  defeasance  must  at  law  be  of  as 
high  a  nature  as  the  principal  deed.  It  must  re- 
cite the  deed  it  relates  to,  or  at  least  the  most 
material  part  thereof ;  and  it  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  same  persons  that  were  parties  to  the 
first  deed.  Defeasances  of  deeds  conveying 
real  estate  are  generally  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  deeds,  as  to  record  and  notice  to  pur- 
chasers, but  in  some  cases,  notice  is  not  suffi- 
cient without  recording. 

DEFECTIVES.    See  Feeble  Minded. 

DEFENDANT,  in  law,  the  party  against 
whom  a  complaint,  remand  or  charge  is  brought, 
in  a  ciwl  or  criminal  jiroceeding:  one  who  is 
summoned  into  court  and  defends,  denies  or 
opposes  the  demand  or  charge  and  maintains 
hts  own  ri^t  The  term  is  applied  even  if  the 
party  admits  the  claim. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH  (de- 
femor  Rdti),  the  title  bestowed  on  Henry  VIII 
of  England  by  Pope  Leo  X  <i521)  in  recogni- 
tion- of  the  monarch's  great  service  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  writing  his  Asstrlio 
SepUm  Sacramentorutn  advernu  Marlinvm 
Lulherum  (vindication  of  the  seven  sacramoits 
against  Martin  Luther).  Pallavicini,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,  describes  the 
great  satisfaction  given  to  the  papal  court  by 
King  Henry's  book  and  the  modes  su^ested  by 
various  cardinals  of  acknowledging  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  monarch.  The  Pope,  with  the  aid 
of  his  secretary  Sadolet,  had  a  form  of  bull 
drawn  up  conferring  on  Henry  the  title  'De- 
fender of  the  Faith,'  so  that  he  might  be  on  a 
par  in  the  matter  of  titles  relating  to  religion 
with  the  king  of  Spain's  'Catholic  majesty" 
and  the  king  of  France's  'most  Christian  ma- 

t'esty.*  At  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
louses  at  the  Reformation  the  Pope  recalled 
the  title.  In  1544  it  was  reconfirmed  by  Par- 
liament and  has  remained  ever  since. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  MARRIAGE 
TIE,  Defensor  Matrimonii,  or  Defensor  Vin- 
culi  Matrimonial  is,  an  official  in  every  episcopal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
whose  duty  it  is  in  all  cases  of  petitions  or 
suits  for  judicial  separation  of  married  couples 
or  for  annulment  on  whatever  ground  of  mar- 
riage contracts  or  of  the  marriage  relation,  to 
defend  with  all  his  power  the  validity  of  the 
contract  and  resist  its  abrogation.  The  De- 
fensor is  required  to  be  in  person  present  at 
every  stage  of  the  trial  of  a  matrimonial  cause, 
and  he  must  have  access  to  all  the  records  and 
all  the  testimony.  Not  only  may  he,  in  case  the 
court  decides  for  the  nullity  of  the  marriage, 
appeal  to  a  court  of  second  in  '  '      ' 


under  oUigation  to  appeal  every  single  case; 
and  if  he  demands  it,  he  must  be  allowed  a 
further  appeal  to  the  highest  court  Nor  is 
that  all ;  ne  has  the  ri^t,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to 
open  the  case  anew  if  he  finds  there  1 


flaw  in  the  judgment  of  nuUit; 
onial  cause  involving 
marriage   contract 


ly.     In 

itty  of 
■      the 


Catholic  Church  never  finally  and  absolutehr 
determined  so  long  as  either  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  suit  is  living.  Consult  Taunton,  'The 
Law  of  the  Church^   (London  1906). 

DEFENDERS,  a  Roman  Catholic  asso- 
ciation in  Ireland  (1784-98),  the  opponents  of 
the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys. 

DEFENSE,  (I)  the  answer,  denial,  or 
plea  of  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's  or  prose- 
cutor's case.  By  common  law,  the  defense  was 
merely  an  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  ac- 
tion, being  thus  the  second  step  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. It  did  not  include  the  demurrer,  but 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States  generally 
the  defense  includes  the  demurrer.  Although 
common-law  pleading  is  followed  in  many 
States  in  this  country,  the  term  defense  has 
been  extended  generally  to  include  the  plea  as 
welt  as  the  demurrer.  Under  the  reformed 
procedure  the  term  defense  may  be  properly 
applied  to  the  answer  of  the  respondent  to  a 
bill  in  equity  of  the  complainant,  although  for- 
merly this  was  not  the  case,  the  term  beiUK  ap- 
pUea  exclusive^  to  common-law  actions.  It  is 
used  both  in  civil  and  in  crimioal  suits.  The 
defense  must  contain  every  material  fact  re- 
lied upon  by  the  defendant  at  the  trial  to  de- 
feat the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action,  and  every 
statement  of  claim  made  by  the  plaintiff  must 
be  admitted  or  denied,  althou^  other  facts 
may  be  pleaded.  A  statement  of  defense  must 
generally  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  or  his 
attorney  withitt  a  limited  time,  varying  often 
with  the  jurisdiction. 

DEFENSE  OP  POBSIE,  The.    The  title 

R'ven  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney'*  'Apologie  for 
^esie*  when  printed  for  the  second  time  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  'Arcadia*  in  159a 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  REALM  ACT.  An 
emergency  measure  passed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament 7  August  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Kriro- 
pean  War  in  1914,  authorising  the  trial  durinRr 
the  war  by  court-martial  of  persons  contraven- 
ing regulations  designed  (a)  to  preverrt  com- 
munication of  information  to  the  enemy  wtu'di 
might  be  useful,  and  (b)  to  secure  the  safety 
of  railways,  docks  and  harbors.  A  second  act 
of  similar  title  somewhat  strengthened  its  pro- 
visions. Power  was  also  given  to  detain  actual 
or  suspected  spies;  by  the  Restriction  of  Aliens 
Bill  all  alien  enemies  were  required  to  ref^ster 
themselves  with  the  police  and  were  prohibited 
from  traveline  more  than  five  miles  from  their 
registered  address  without  permission. 

bSFFAHD,  dSf-faA,  Harie  de  Vichr- 
Chamrond,  Marqutse  vu,  French  letter  writer; 
b.  Chateau  de  Chamrond,  France,  1697;  d. 
Paris  24  Sept  1780.  In  1718  she  married  the 
Marquis  du  Deffand,  from  whom  she  separated 
after  10  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  her 
long  life  she  became  the  centre  of  a  literary 
coterie,  which  included  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  die  age.  Amon^  women  remarkable 
for  their  wit  and  talents  m  the  18th  century 
Madame    dn    Deffand   claims   a    distinguished 
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^ace,  though  she  left  no  momimcnt  of  her 
abilities  except  her  epistolary  com^ndence, 
hi^y  praised  by  D'Alcmbert  as  aflordin^  a 
model  of  style  in  that  species  of  composition. 
During  the  last  30  years  of  her  life  she  was 
blind.  In  1810  was  published  'Correspondence 
iniditc  de  Madame  du  Defiand,  avec  D'Alem- 
bert.  Montesquieu,  le  Frfetdent  HenaulL  la 
Eudiesse  du  Maine;  Uesdamcs  de  Choiseul,  de 
Stacl;  le  Marquis  d'Argens,  le  Chevaber 
d'Aydie,  eta'  Her  letters  to  the  celebrated 
Horace  Walpole,  for  whom  she  conceived  a 
violent  passion,  have  likewise  been  printed. 
Consult  Sainte-Beuve,  'Causeries  du  Lundi' 
(Vols.  I,  XIV). 

DEFIANCE,  Ohio,  dty,  conntr-seat  of 
Defiance  County;  on  the  Maumee  River  near 
the  tributary  mouth  of  the  Tiffin  and  Auelaiie 
rivers,  and  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Toledo  Canal, 
SO  miles  southwest  of  Toledo.  The  Baltimore 
and  Oluo,  the  Wabash  railroads  and  the  Ohio 
Electric  railroad  to  Lima,  42  miles  distant,  af- 
ford transit  facilities  for  the  farming-  products 
and  live  stock  of  the  surrounding  agncultural 
region.  Defiance  is  a  busy  trading  centre  and 
its  manufacturing  industries  include  flour  mills, 
important  machine  shops,  steel  factories,  farm 
implements,  wagon,  carriage  and  bicycle  works, 
and  woolen  mills.  It  is  the  seat  of  Defiance 
College  Cq.v.),  and  has  a  national  bank,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  On  the  site  of  an  In- 
dian village  where  General  Anthony  Wayne 
built  Fort  Defiance  in  1794,  the  city  dominates 
a  fine  view  of  river  and  county  scenery.  Defi- 
ance was  platted  as  a  town  in  182Z;  In  1645  be- 
came the  county-seat;  and  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  in  1881.    Pop.  7,500. 

DEFIANCE  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational 
(non-sectarian)  institution  in  Defiance,  Ohio; 
founded  in  1902.  It  was  oripnally  the  Defiaiice 
Female  Academy  founded  in  18m]  and  opened 
in  1885.  In  1918  it  reports  professors  and 
instructors,  26;  students,  601;  volumes  in  the 
library.  7,000.  Courses  are  given  in  the  jfeneral 
academic,  music,  normal  and  commercial  de- 
partments. It  is  owned  by  the  Christians,  and 
IS  connected  with  the  Christian  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, which  has  a  sei^rate  board  of  trustees 
under    the    same    president. 

DEFILEMENT.  In  many  ancient  reli- 
gions the  doctrine  of  ceremonial  defilement 
was  taught  as  is  so  clearly  proven  by  J.  G. 
Frazer  in  his  'Golden  Bol«h.>  Contact  with 
a  dead  body,  or  anything  tabooed  was  defile- 
ment. In  the  Hebrew  rel^on  the  same  idea 
,  was  (aughi  in  the  Levitical  Code,  and  rules 
for  purification  stated.  The  Rabbinical  teach- 
ing carried  the  observance  of  defilement  and 
purification  to  an  extreme.  Elaborate  and 
lengthy  ceremonies  were  instituted.  In  the 
Christian  religion  as  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  idea  of  defilement  is  purely  symboli- 
cal, and  relates  to  the  defilanent  of  the  heart 
by  sin  or  evil  motives.  In  the  early  church  the 
old  sacrificial  idea  of  defilement  was  sometimes 
orevaleot,  as  in  the  teaching  of  Saint  Simon 
Stylites  and  his  followers.  The  fundamental 
pnnciple  of  monastidsm  ii  the  escape  from 
defilement  in  a  worldly  environment.  The 
present  teaching  is  a  return  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment idea. 


account  of  its  essential  and  i^aracteristic  points. 
A  definition  should  embrace  all  the  essential 
properties  of  the  object  intended  to  be  defined, 
and  not  admit  any  which  do  not  belong  to  it, 
which  is  often  extremely  difficult,  on  aecoont 
of  the  shades  and  gradations  by  which  different 
things  are  blended.  The  most  simple  thii^s  arc 
the  least  capable  of  definition,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  terms  more  simple  and  in- 
telligible than  the  one  to  be  defined.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old     scholastic  k>gic,  a  definition 


sfecitUii  teu  dtffertntia  speeifica)  ;  for  instance, 
a  bam  u  a  bmldii^  (nola  geneivlis)  for  the- 
purposeof  preservingcoTtt,etc.,(  notaj^dbJir). 
According  to  Aristotle  every  strict  definition 
could  be  divided  into  two  ^tinct  parts;  one 
ijwling  with  the  genus,  and  the  other  declaring 
the  specific  difference  by  which  the  given  sul> 
ject  varies  from  others  of  the  same  order. 
Kant  and  his  followers  on  the  contrary  make 
definition  merehr  a  hst  of  essential  marks 
summed  up  without  any  distinction  between 
genus  and  difference. 

In  optits  definition  means  the  defining  power 
of  a  lens  —  the  giving  of  a  clear  and  distinct 
image  of  an  object  together  with  all  details  of 
importance. 

DEFLATION,  that  geologic  activi^  of  the 
atmosphere  that  is  mamfested  in  the  removal 
of  rock  material  by  wind  work,  entirely  aside 
from  any  mechanical  wear  or  abrasion.  It  is 
characteristic  of  desert  regions. 

DEFLECTION  OF  THE  PLUMB 
LINE,  The,  or  the  deflection  of  the  vertical 
is  the  angular  variation  between  the  line  verti- 
'   '      the  actual  curve  of  the  earth's  surface 


earth  considered  as  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  of 
revolution,  (See  Isostasy).  Consult  United 
Stales  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  'Special 
PubUcations>   10  and  12   (Washington  1912). 

DEFOE,  Daniel.  English  journalist  and 
novelist  author  of  'Robinson  Crusoe' ;  b.  Lon-  . 
don  1659  or  1660;  d.  London,  26  April  1731.  He 
was  the  son  of  James  Foe,  a  butcher,  and  waa 
bam  in  the  parish  of  5aintGiles,Cripplegate.  The 
date  of  his  birth  used  to  be  given  as  1661  from 
a  statement  in  the  preface  of  his  'Protestmt 
Itfonastery'  (1727).  that  he  was  then  in  his  67th 
year;  but  the  late  G.  A.  Aitken  showed  (Athf 
turum,  23  Aug.  1890)  that  he  was  born  late  in 
1659  or  early  in  1660.  Little  is  known  of  his 
early  years  save  that  he  was  bright  and  active 
and  well  grounded  by  his  parents  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  Presb^enan  faith.  At  about  14  he 
was  sent  to  a  Dissenters'  school  kept  at  New- 
ington  Green  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  after- 
ward vice-president  of  Harvard.  Here  he 
studied  theology,  the  classics,  some  of  the  mod- 
em languages,  mathematics,  and  history  and 
geography,  becoming  later  extraordinarily  pro- 
ficient in  the  two  subjects  last  named  In  after 
years  Defoe,  defending  the  school,  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  instruction  in  English  composi- 
tion. His  school  course  was  intended  to  fit  him ' 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  Dissenters  being 
not  then  allowed  at  the  universities;  but  some- 
where about  1678  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  position  of  a  Dissenting  clergyman  was  not 
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an  enviable  one  am)  that  be  would  do  better  to 
go  into  business. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  bis  life  for 
the  next  five  years,  save  that  he  was  interested 
in  public  affairs  during  the  'Popish  Plot"  and 
that  he  wrote  —  whether  he  ^ubhshed  is  doubt- 
ful —  in  favor  of  Austria  against  the  Turks.  In 
1683  he  was  established  in  Cornbill,  probably  as 
a  "hose  factor,*  or  wholesale  dry-goods  mer- 
chant On  1  Jan.  1683-84  he  married  Mary 
Tufiley,  by  whom  he  soon  had  several  children. 
it  appears  from  his  writings  that  he  made  voy- 
ages to  Spain  and  Portugal  and  resided  in  Spain 
for  a  time,  but  no  dates  are  given.  Probably 
this  was  before  his  marriage,  and  at  this  same 
period  he  may  have  done  the  traveling  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere  of  which  he  makes  mention. 
Equally  obscure  is  his  share  in  the  Monmouth 
iiprising,  yet  it  seems  likely  that  he  took  part  in 
that  visionary  enterprise  and,  unlike  some  of  his 
old  schoolmates,  escaped  bein^  brou^t  before 
TefEreys.  During  the  short  reign  of  James  II 
he  appears  to  have  used  his  pen  against  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  but  his  tract  or 
tracts  cannot  be  identified,  the  *Letter*  believed 
by  i.ee  to  be  Defoe's  seeming  to  be  Bishop 
Burnet's.    In  January  16S7-^  he  was  enrolled 


vidence  that  he  was  a  resident  of  subur- 
ban places  and  that  bis  standing  in  Presbyterian 
and  commercial  circles  was  good. 

At  the  close  of  I68S  Defoe  joined  the  anny 
of  William  III  at  Henley,  and  ever  after  he 
made  that  monarch  his  special  hero,  praising 
him  in  his  writing  whenever  he  could.  In  1691 
he  published  his  first  definitely  identified  work, 
a  satire  on  a  recent  Jacobite  plot  against  William, 
'A  New  Discovery  of  an  Old  Intreague.*  For 
many  years  he  continued  to  essay  poetry,  but 
only  on  one  or  two  occasions  did  he  rise  above 
mediocrity,  his  genius  beii^  essentially  that  of  a 
prose  winter.  In  1692  his  affairs,  which  had 
probably  been  going  wrong  for  some  time, 
partly  Uirou^h  me  multiplicity  of  his  interests, 
forced  him  into  bankruptcy  with  a  deficit  of 
£17,000.  He  may  have  gone  into  hiding  from 
his  creditors,  possibly  at  Bristol.  Then  he  com- 
pounded with  them  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  journalistic  rival,  Tutchin,  he  later 
discharged  in  full  some  of  the  obligations  that 
had  been  scaled.  Rejecting  an  offer  to  take 
charge  of  some  business  in  Spain,  he  became 
secretary  of  a  tile  factory  at  Tilbury  and  was 
also  for  tour  years  {1W5-99)  accountant  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  glass  duty.  He  seems 
to  have  had  some  reputation  as  a  financier  and 
he  may  have  pleased  the  government  by  urging 
in  a  pam^lel  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  France  ('The  Englishman's  Choice,' 
ISM).  His  writinp  between  1691  and  1697  are, 
however,  practically  unrecoverable  and  may  not 
have  been  notable  in  quantity.  By  \(ff?  he  had 
re-established  himself  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  before  the  close  of  1700  he  had 
issued  a  considerable  number  of  tracts  dealing 
with  the  question  of  a  standing  army,  wim 
reformation  of  manners,  with  foreign  affairs 
and  with  the  vexed  problem  of  the  occasional 
conformity  of  Dissenters.  The  only  work  of 
extended  compass  and  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  is  the  'Essay  upon  Projects'  (1697,  but 
in  pan  written  earlier),  in  which  he  made 
numerous  and  often  highly  valuabfe  suggestions 


about  sucfa  matten  of  public  interest  as  baido, 
insurance,  good  roads,  asylums  for  idiots,  and 
academies,  especiall}|  for  women,  in  whose  wel' 
fare  he  was  more  interested  than  almost  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  The  tracts  on  occasion^ 
conformity  were  vigorous  performances  that 
gave  anxiety  to  easy-going  Dissenters,  and  his 
strong  defense  of  William's  pohcy  with  regard  to 
the  army  and  in  foreign  affairs  may  have  helped 
him  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  that  monarch 
when  a  little  later  he  was  introduced  at  court 

Defense  of  William  was  also  the  occasion  of 
his  pubLshing  in  January  1701  the  best  of  his 
poems  and  the  most  popular  of  all  his  eariy 
works,  his  satire  'The  True-bom  Englishman.) 
Much  prejudice  had  been  stirred  tq>  against  the 
foreign-bom  king,  and  in  rough  but  energetic 
verses  Defoe  turned  the  tables  by  dwelling 
upon  the  mixture  of  stocks  that  made  up  the 
English  people.  Over  80,000  pirated  copies  were 
sold,  and  Defoe,  who  a  little  later  for  unde- 
teimihable  reasons  added  the  prefix  to  his  name, 
for  some  years  delighted  to  style  himself  on  his 
numerous  titlep^es  «The  Author  of  'The 
True-born  Engfis&nan.'  ■ 

Between  January  1701  and  March  1702  on 
the  8th  of  which  month  King  William  died,  De- 
foe continued  to  be  a  fairly  proHfic  pamphleteer. 
He  still  dealt  with  occasional  conformity  and 
foreign  affairs,  but  he  began  more  specifically  to 
attack  political  abuses  at  home  —  corrupt  elec- 
tions to  Parliament,  the  misdeeds  of  stock- 
jobbers, Jacobite  intrigues  and  the  like.  His 
powers  as  an  acute  at^uer  sure  of  making  the 
.averse  reader  see  his  point  and  as  a  writer  of 
homely,  ra(^,  fluent  prose  were  now  fully  re- 
vealed. He  also  showed  himself  to  be  remark- 
ablv  well  informed  on  economic,  constitutional 
and  diplomatic  questions,  and  full  of  a  sturdy 
patriotism  of  the  Whig  variety.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  his  ^pamphlets  of  this  period  are  his 
weighty  assertion  of  'The  Original  Power  of 
the  Collective  Body  of  the  People  of  England' 
(December  1701)  — a  rebuke  of  the  independ- 
ence displayed  by  the  high  Tory  members  of 
Parliament  which  would  nave  been  worthv  of 
Somers  himself;  and  'Reasons  against  a  War 
with  France'  (October  1701)  which  to  some 
students  —  though  others  take  his  reasoning  lit- 
erally—  is  the  first  of  the  tracts  in  which  De- 
foe sought  to  attain  his  ends  Iv  irony  and  indi- 
rection —  a  war  with  Spain  for  the  sake  of 
colonial  aggrandiiement  being  his  object  despite 
the  inevitably  resulting  struggle  with  France. 
'Legion's  Memorial'  (May  1701)  represents, 
however,  the  zenith  of  his  short-lived  popu- 
larity. "The  Tories  had  imprisoned  the  five  pre-  ■ 
senters  of  the  Kentish  Petition  ^of  whidi  De- 
foe wrote  a  'History')  and  he  thought  it  time 
to  protest  in  the  names  of  the  many  — Legion. 
He  presented  the  'Memorial'  to  Harley,  die 
speaker  (in  what  manner  is  not  clear),  and  the 
House  dared  not  resent  the  bold  action.  On  die 
release  of  the  petitioners  Defoe  sat  by  their 
side  at  a  complimentary  banquet. 

Several  poems  on  various  subjects  and  prose 
manifestoes  against  the  High  Church  party  fol- 
lowed; then,  at  the  end  of  1702,  Defoe  re- 
turned to  the  attack  on  occasional  conformity, 
which  was  destined  to  cost  him  dear.  The  Hirfi 
Churchmen  in  power  had  carried  through  the 
Commons  a  bill  to  prevent  the  practice,  which 
was,  indee^  as  Defoe  held,  a  scandal  from  the 
point  of  view  of  connstency  in  ecclesiastical 


matters,  but  which,  so  long  as  occasional  com- 
munion according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church  was  requisite  to  die  holding  of  ofEce, 
would  certainly  be  pursued  (y  ambitious  Dis- 
senters. Defoe's  arguments  were  sincere  and 
forcible,  but  unfortunately  left  him  in  an  ex- 
posed position  between  the  two  firing  lines. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  strengthen  himself,  whether 
with  me  Dissenters,  who  thought  him  a  deserter, 
or  with  the  Whi^  leaders,  that  he  published  in 
December  1702  his  famous  'Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters, '  in  which,  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  High-Ftyer,  i.e.,  of  an  uncompromising 
churchman,  he  argued  for  the  suppression  of 
dissent  by  an^  means,  no  matter  how  cruel.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  have  been  taken 
seriously,  but  there  is  proof  that  he  was.  The 
Dissenters  were  alarmed  by  any  hint  of  proposed 
persecution  at  such  a  time  of  partisanship;  and, 
when  the  High  Churchmen  discovered  that  they 
had  been  applauding  a  Dissenter  who  was  really 
aiming  to  secure  toleration,  they  were  furious  at 
being  hoaxed.  The  resuh  was  that  Defoe, 
accused  of  libeling  the  Church,  went  into  hiding 
for  months  —  whether  abroad  or  near  London 
is  not  clear.  He  was  arrested  in  Spitalfields 
near  the  end  of  May^  1703,  committed  to  New- 
gate, examined  in  vain  as  to  his  political  back- 
ers, who,  if  he  had  any,  deserted  him,  condemned 
after  imfair  proceedings,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine,  stand  in  the  pillory  and  be  imprisoned. 
He  stood  in  the  pillory  on  July  29,  30,  31,  1703 
but  the  people  draped  it  wilh  flowers  and  read 
his  clever  'Hymn'  to  the  instrument  of  shame. 

It  used  to  be  thou^t  that  Defoe  remained 
in  Newgate  until  August  1704;  but  it  now 
seems  dear  from  his  correspondence  with  Har- 
)ey  (published  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  1897,  1899)  that  through  the  good 
ofKces  of  the  latter  he  was  released  about  the 
first  of  November  1703.  This  not  only  disposes 
of  the  notion  that  he  began  his  famous  'Re- 
view' in  prison,  but  also  makes  it  dear  that  he 
was  not,  as  has  been  chai^d,  drawing  on  his 
imagination  when  he  described  his  personal  ex- 
periences during  and  after  the  great  stonn  of  the 
end  of  November  L703  in  his  volume  'The 
Storm'  published  the  next  year.  He  was  in 
prison  long  enough,  however,  for  his  business 
to  go  to  ruin  and  his  family  to  come  to  want, 
from  which  th^  were  partially  relieved  by 
Harin'.  He  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
that  leader,  and,  although  while  serving  him 
during  the  next  10  years,  Defoe  did  and  wrote 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  honor- 
able,  his  offenses  are  mi ti gated  by  his  position  of 
dependence  and  by  the  loose  examples  in  politi- 
cal morality  set  by  [he  leading  men  of  the  tim& 

During  and  immediately  after  his  imprison- 
ment Defoe  continued  inaustriously  to  publish 
poems  and  pamphlets,  adding  as  new  topics,  not 
only  the  'Storm,'  but  the  theological  vagaries 
of  John  Asgi  11,  regulation  of  the  press  and  the 
state  of  the  Eiuscopalians  in  Scotland.  His 
main  achievement,  however,  was  the  establish- 
ment (17  Feb.  1704)  of  his  newspaper.  A  Review 
of  the  Affairs  of  France,  etc,  which,  after 
several  minor  changes  of  title,  became  ^ifnnfw 
of  the  State  of  the  Brilish  Nation.  Starting 
as  a  weekly  this  speedily  became  a  bi-weekly 
and  iheii  a  tri-weekly  sheet.  A  literary  depart- 
inent,  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  a  'Scandal 


steered  between  tfie  extreme  Whig  Oburvator 
of  Tutchin  and  the  extreme  Tory  Rehearsal  of 
Leslie.  Even  during  his  long  penods  of  absence 
in  Scotland  the  numbers  appeared  regularly, 
spreading  Defoe's  fame  and  influencing  later 
journalists  like  Steele.  After  some  changes  in 
title  and  manner  of  issue  the  Review  came  to  an 
end  with  its  ninth  volume  (of  which  the  British 
Museum  copy  is  the  only  one  known  and  even 
that  is  incomplete)  on  11  June  1713.  Its  success 
entitles  Defoe  to  be  called  the  first  great 
English  journalist,  whether  or  not  his  affectation 
of  independence  must  give  him  a  high  place 
amoiw  casuists.  It  should  be  added  ttiat  in  the 
main  he  supported  the  constitutional  and  reli- 
gious principles  in  which  he  believed  and  vras 
constant  in  his  endeavors  lo  promote  peace  with 
honor  and  commercial  prosperity. 

In  the  spring  of  1704  Defoe  was  in  fre- 
quent  correspondence  with  Harley,  and  in  the 
summer  be  took  a  trip  through  several  counties 
to  electioneer  and  gather  information.  Whether 
at  home  or  on  his  journeys,  he  was  continually 
writing.  Between  July  1703,  when  he  issued  the 
first  of  two  volumes  of  his  collected  writings  — 
a  pirated  volume  had  appeared  some  months 
earlier — and  the  same  month  of  1705,  when 
the  second  volume  probably  appeared,  he  was 
responsibleforat  least  35  publications.  The  most 
important  of  these  to  the  latter-day  reader  is 
the  celebrated  and  able  'Giving  Alms  no  Char- 
ity* (November  1704)  in  answer  to  a  bill  for 
employing  the  poor  —  an  attack  upon  pauper, 
legislation  in  a  tone  strikingly  modem.  His  fet- 
ters of  1705  show  that  he  was  receiving  pay  but 
did  not  know  whether  it  came  from  HarleY's 
|>ocket  or  the  Treasuiy.  He  submitted  his  wnt- 
ues  to  his  employer,  communicated  political  in- 
telligence, and  in  the  summer  and  fall  under- 
took another  electioneering  tour  under  an 
assumed  name.  Of  the  numerous  publications 
of  the  year  besides  the  Review  the  most  import- 
ant is  'The  Consolidator,  or  Memoirs  of  Sun- 
dry Transactions  from  the  Worid  in  the  Moon,> 
a  rather  heavy  prose  satire  on  English  politics. 
He  showed  his  knowled^  of  American  affairs 
in  'Party  Tyranny,'  wntten  in  defense  of  the 
Non- Conformists  of  South  Carolina,  a  subject 
to  which  he  recurred  a  few  months  later.  Early 
in  1706  he  had  a  rough  pamphlet  duel  with  Lord 
Havcrsham  in  defense  of  the  ministry,  and  he 
discussed  the  new  bankrupt  law,  a  matter  in 
which  he  was  interested,  as  his  creditors,  stirred 
up  try  his  numerous  political  enemies,  were 
pressing  him  hard.  Of  the  publications  of  the 
year  the  most  important  are  the  huge  satire  in 
verse  'Jure  Divino,'  creditable  to  his  learning 
and  bis  political  principles  but  impossible  as 
poetry,  and  his  famous  'True  Relation  of 
the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal,'  which 
has  no  superior  as  a  realistic  presenlatioa 
of  a  supernatural  event.  The  notion  spread 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  others  that  this 
was  composed  to  help  the  sale  of  Drelincourt's 
'Fear  of  Death'  was  long  since  ^own  to  be 
false;  some  20  years  ago  the  late  G.  A.  Aitkin 
proved  that  Defoe  merefy  reported  with  won- 
derful realism  an  apparition  story  current  in 
Canterbury  at  the  time. 

The  chief  political  events  of  1706  were  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  union  between  Etw- 
land  and  Scotland.  In  May  Defoe  began  pun- 
lishinf^  a  series  of  acute,  well-informed  and 
conciliatory   essays    'at    Removing    National 
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1706  at  Harley's  orders  he  bad  set  out  for  Scot- 
land to  help  on  the  negotiations  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Scotch  Parliament  From  October  1706 
to  December  1707  he  continued  at  his  post  send- 
itig  full  and  interesting  letters  to  Harley,  inter- 
viewing leaders  of  every  faction,  encountering 
the  violence  of  mobs,  publishing  pamphlets  — 
in  short,  maldng  himself  valuable  in  every  way. 
Except  for  an  occasional  visil  to  a  disturbed 
centre  like  Glasgow,  be  remained  in  Edinbui^, 
and  part  of  the  time  he  was  in  attendance  on 
parliamentary  committees,  serving  them  by  his 


Knowledge  of  Engjisb  commerce  and  finance, 
and  picking  up  information  about  Scotland  of 
whioi  he  afterward  made  much  use.  The 
pity  of  it  all  is  that  he  passed,  part  of  the  time 
at  least,  as  'Alexander  Gold^ith,'  declared 
that  he  was  in  Scotland  on  his  own  business  and 
in  nobody's  pay,  and  yet  was  continually  writing 
begging  tetters  to  Harlej^  who  was  not  prompt 
"~      irwarding   funds.     During  the   15   months. 


On  his  return  to  England  Defoe  found  Har* 
ley  in  political  difEculties  and  in  February  1706 
learned  of  bis  fall.  He  immediately  offered  to 
stare  his  superior's  fortunes,  but  Harley  dis- 
countenanced such  romantic  notions  and  turned 
his  useful  ^ent  over  to  Godolphin,  whom  De- 
foe served  with  apparent  fidelity  until  Harley 
-  came  into  power  in  1710.  This  meant  that 
Defoe  was  regarded  as  a  permanent  secret 
service  man  and  not  as  an  omcial  of  dignified 
and  regular  status.  He  visited  Scotland  again 
in  1708  and  in  1709,  and  supported  warmly  the 
Whig  measures  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
both  in  his  Review  and  in  his  pamphlets,  which 
daring  these  years  apparently  decreased  in  num- 
ber. One  reason  for  his  not  appearing  oftener 
in  his  favorite  role  is  probably  to  he  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  al  work  upon  his  volumi- 
nous 'History  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain* 
(1709)  which,  while  scarcely  interesting,  is  valu- 
able and  a  clear  proof  of  his  mterest  in  everything 
Scotch.  In  1710  he  naturally  took  his  part  in 
the  Sacheverell  controversy  and  on  the  dismissal 
of  Godolphin  he  was  glacf  to  be  employed  once 
more  by  Harley.  In  the  fait  he  visited  Edin- 
burgh as  'Mr.  Qaude  Guilot,'  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  the  Jacobites.  By  February 
1710-11  he  was  back  in  London  having  frequent 
interviews  with  his  chief  and  writing  him  letters 
full  of  suggestions  and  also  of  requests  for 
money.  Another  visit  to  Scotland  was  made  in 
the  fall  of  1712,  but  his  travels  In  Harley's  in- 
terest are  not  so  important  as  the  changed  tone 
of  the  Review  and  of  the  pamphlets  of  the 
period.  Defoe  had  the  hard  or,  rather,  im- 
possible task  of  maintaining  outwardly  his 
journalistic  independence  and  at  the  same  time 
of  abandoning  his  support  of  the  war  and  his 
general  Whig  attitude.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
fairly  consistent,  opposing  vigorously  as  he  did 
the  passage  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill, 
but,  of  course,  his  path  was  a  perilous  one. 
The  extreme  Tories,  who  were  powerful  in  the 
new  Parliament,  would  not  trust  him,  and  the 
Whigs,  whom  he  had  deserted,  detested  him  as 
a  renegade.  The  modem  reader,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  facts  that  it  was  a  factious  period, 


iancy,  and  that  Defoe,  both  by  his  disposii 


and  by  his  circunutances,  was  practically  forced 
into  his  equivocal  position  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories,  finds  it  possible  to  adnure  the 
dexterity  of  his  casuistry  and  the  versatility 
and  range  of  his  activity.  Between  March  1710 
and  June  1713  when  uie  Review  came  to  an 
end,  he  published  more  than  60  pamf^ets,  be- 
sides at  least  two  books.  He  dealt  with  Sache- 
verell. public  credit  and  loans  (essays  errone- 
ous^ attributed  to  Harley),  the  extravagant 
partisanship  of  the  'October  Qub,*  the  advan- 

Xof  the  South  Sea  trade,  the  reasons  for 
»ling  peace  and  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France,    the  impolicy  of  the  Octssional 


Pretender.  On  the  last  topic  he  was  spe- 
cially effective.  His  five  or  more  pamphlets 
(1712-U)  are  still  readable,  and  one  is  amused 
in  endeavoring  to  understand  how  the  ironical 
'Reasons  against  the  Succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover'  should  have  misled  the  stupid  as 
much  as  his  'Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters' 
had  done  10  years  before.  This  tract  came  near 
getting  him  into  just  as  much  trouble,  certain 
Whigs  who  had  themselves  been  prosecuted  for 
their  wriiincn  bringing  an  action  against  him 
for  treason  oased  upon  his  having  « 


secured  hail  for  him,  and,  after  much  manceu- 
vring,  since  it  was  to  the  interest  of  both  to 
keep  their  relations  from  being  definitely  known, 
however  much  they  were  suspected,  he  was 
finally  pardoned  under  the  great  seal.  Tbc 
statement  of  some  biographers  that  Defoe  was 
a  prisoner  between  April  and  November  1713 
is  shown  by  his  correspondence  with  Harley 
and  by  contemporary  newspapers  to  be  an  error. 
He  was  confined  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison 
for  only  a   few  days. 

Between  June  1713  and  August  1714  when 
the  fall  of  Harley  and  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
brought  a  change  to  his  fortunes,  Defoe  wrote 
about  20  pamphlets  (four  of  them  formit^  an 
interesting  '(Jeneral  History  of  Trade')  and 
labored  upon  two  newspapers,  Mercator,  or 
Commerce  Retrieved,  and  a  diam  Flying  Pott 
He  warmly  welcomed  the  new  king  and,  feeling 
that  he  must  as  far  as  possible  dear  himseli 
from  the  charges  of  being  a  turncoat  and  a 
mercenary  writer,  he  published  in  Fcbnary 
1715  his  eloquent  if  not  wholly  ingenuous 
'Appeal  to  Honor  and  Justice.'  He  was  also 
the  author  of  the  three  parts  of  the  much 
criticized  'Secret  History  of  the  White  Staff* 
(1714-15),  a  defense  of  Harley,  which  that 
tmpopular  person  felt  obliged  to  declare  die 
work  of  an  opponent.  Whether  he  was  nearly 
so  ill  from  apopleiry  as  he  wished  readers  of 
his  'Appeal*  to  believe  is  very  doubtful,  bnl 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  he  was  in  an  equiv- 
ocal position,  distrusted  by  all  parties  and  de- 
pendent upon  bis  wits  for  the  support  of  an 
expensive  faitiily. 

Defoe's  bibliography  now  becomes  exceed- 


_..[  books  —  including  his  popular  'Family  In- 
structor,' the  exemplary  'Memoirs  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland*  and  the  foiled  'Minutes' 
—  worked    on    a   series    of   ptrfitlcal    'Anmls 
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PoUliau  and  Mereitriut  Britaimictu 
and  contributed  to  at  least  three  newspapers. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of 
the  time,  but  was  at  no  period  admitted  to  the 
brilliant  literary  circles  of  Swift  and  Pope  and 
of  Addison  and  Steele.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
convicted  (July  1715)  of  libeling  Lord  Annesley 
by  the  declaration  that  his  lordship  had  tam- 

Kred  with  the  Irish  troops  in  the  interest  of  the 
elender,  and  it  would  have  Eone  hard  with 
him  if  he  had  not  thrown  hirasdf  on  the  mercy 
of  Chief  Justice  Parker.  The  latter  commended 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Townshend, 
who  found  him  very  realty  to  serve  the  new 
government  in  a  hazardous  employment,  to  wit, 
as  a  spy  in  the  offices  of  Jacobite  newspapers. 
His  chief  connection  of  this  sort  was  with  Misfs 
Journal  from  1717  to  1724,  with  intermissions. 
He  took  the  sting  out  of  articles  and  kept  the 

Kvemment  informed  of  what  the  disaffected 
iries  were  doing  and  writing,  doubtless  justi- 
fving  himself  by  the  thought  that  he  was  serving 
the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Protestant  religion.  There  is  simply  no  defense 
for  Defoe's  conduct;  but  it  should  be  remem" 
bered  that  as  Harlev's  man  he  had  become 
inured  to  intrigue,  and  it  is  at  least  to  his  cretBt 
that  his  skill  made  Misfs  Journal  popular. 
He  continued  to  labor  as  an  anonymous  and 
outwardly  renegade  journalist,  now  editing  his 
own  paper — e.g.,  Tht  Whilehali  Evening  Post — 
now  contributingleatUng  articles  to  AffUbee's 
Joumalj  until  t/26,  Icmg  after  his  fiction  had 
obtained  popularity.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
portion  of  his  career  is  laraely  due  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  William  Lee,  who  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  his  great  work 
published  the  choicest  of  Defoe's  articles  in 
which  will  be  found  some  of  the  best  of  alt  hii 
writings.  Under  the  protection  of  Harley  he 
had  made  himself  the  ablest  political  journalist 
of  his  time;  left  to  his  own  tlevices,  he  became 
the  ablest  journalistic  comjocntator  on  the  gen' 
eral  news  of  the  day  and  on  morals  that  Eng- 
land bad  ;/et  known,  with  the  exception,  in 
certain  particulars,  of  Addison.  The  later  phase 
of  his  activity  naturally  fitted  in  with  his  writing 
of  fiction  and  of  utilitarian  manuals,  and  in  the 
combined  functions  he  has  probably  exerted 
an  almost  unrivaled  influence  on  English 
literature. 

Defoe  had  shown  in  'Mrs.  Veal*  and  in 
his  description  of  the  supposed  destruction  of 
the  island  of  Saint  Vincent  (Miffj  JoMrnal, 
1718)  his  ability  to  write  realistic  narratives; 
but  It  was  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  founded  mainly 
on  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Seltdrlc  -on 
Juan  Fernandez,  at  told  by  Captain  Woodes 
Rogers,  that  gave  the  great  joumalist  a  higb 
standing;  among  world  authors.  The  book, 
concenung  the  origin  of  which  we  know  almost 
nothins,  became  popular  at  onc«,  was  derated, 
printed  as  a  serial  and  translated  into  French 
uid  German,  and  subsequent  editions,  transla~ 
tions  and  imitations  have  been  almost  number- 
less. A  second  part.  'The  Farther  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,'  was  added  in  August  1719, 
and  a  third  part,  the  'Serious  Reflections,'  a 
group  of  essays  now  little  read,  appeared  a 
year  later.  Neither  the  story  that  the  first  and 
best  part  was  by  Harley,  nor  the  notion  that 
Defoe  used  Selkirk's  manuscripts,  nor  the 
theory  that  he  gave  in  'Robinson  Crusoe'  an 
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elaborate  aUegary  of  hit  own  life  (putly  uv- 
ported  by  his  lan^tuge)  will  bear  dase  ittvesti- 
gatioiL  That  in  his  most  famous  bo^  he  ■made 
admirable  use  of  a  theme  of  universal  interest, 
and  that  he  employed  in  writing  it  all  his 
resources  as  a  realistic  reporter  and  an  imagi- 
native i>rojector,  is  proved  by  the  position  it 
has  attained  as  a  classic. 

From  the  date  of  this  success  until  1727, 
that  is,  from  his  60th  to  his  68th  year, 
Defoe's  work  is  simply  astounding  boui  in 
quantity  and  in  quality.  Of  about  70  items  some 
30  are  volumes  and  several  of  the  remainder 
almost  too  large  to  be  called  pamphlets.  To 
this  period  belong  the  picaresque  stories  *Moll 
Flanders'  (1722).  'Colonel  Jacque'  (1722)  and 
'The  Fortunate  Mistress'  or  'Roxana'  (1724) 
— unrivaled  as  studies  in  low  life  and  showing 
growth  on  Defoe's  part  in  character-drawing 
and  plot- cons truction ;  the  adventure  stories  of 
"Captain    Singleton'    (1720)  —  remarkable  for 


the  knowledge  displayed  of  African  geography 

Voyage   'round   the   \S'orld' 

for  its  descriptions  of  the 


-and    'A   Ne« 

(1725)  — interes  .. 

lower  part  of  South  America;  the  'History'  of 
a  famous  teller  of  fortunes,  Duncan  Cuap- 
bcll  (1720)  ;  those  portrayals  of  stirring  his- 
torical epodis  and  episodes,  'Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier*  (1720),  'A  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year*  (1722)— probably  Defoe's  best  work 
after  'Robinson  Crusoe'^  and  'Due  Prepara- 
tions for  the  Plague'  (1722)  ;  and  those  popular 
manuals  of  conduct,  the  curious  'Religious 
Courtship*  (1722),  and  the  two  parts  of  "The 
Complete  English  Tradesman*  (1725,1727).  To 
these  books,  some  of  them  masterpieces  in  their 
kind,  must  be  added  a  'Hbtory'  of  Peter  the 
Great  (1723),  a  book  on  the  servant  question 

S'The  Great  Law  of  Subordination  Considered,* 
724),  three  volumes  of  an  early  guide-book 
('A  Tour  thro'  the  Whole   Island  of  Great 


Magic'  (1726),  at  least  10  pamphlets  on  famous 
criminals,  such  as  Jack  Sheppard.  and  several 
tracts  on  commercial,  economic  ana  social  topics 
—  some  of  them  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Andrew  Moreton.  There  is  scarcely 
another  such  record  of  literary  activi^  on  the 
part  of  an  acing  man.  and  these  multifarious 
productions  illustrate  his  times  better  than  is 
the  case  with  the  writings  of  almost  any  other 
author.  These  were  nearly  always  anonymous 
save  in  such  a  case  as  'The  Four  Years  Voy- 
ages of  Capt.  George  Roberts'  (1726),  which 
describe  the  adventures  among  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  of  a  possible  real  seaman. 

Between  1727  and  his  death  Defoe  pub- 
lished at  least  30  books  and  tracts,  among  them 
'Conjugal  Lewdness*  (1?27),  a  well-meant  but 
hazardous  volume;  'An  Essay  on  the  History 
and  Reality  of  Apparitions*  (1728),  'A  New 
Family  Instructor'  (1727),  'A  Plan  of  the 
Enghsh  Commerce*  (1728)  and  a  number  of 
pamphlets  many  of  which  were  specially  de- 
signed to  promote  the  better  dvic  government 
of  London.  He  also  seema  to  have  compiled 
for  a  veteran,  Capt,  George  Carleton,  a  volume 
of  'Memoirs*  (1728)  oescribin^  experiences 
as  a  soldier  and  prisoner  in  Spam,  which  has 
been  too  implicitly  trusted  by  historians,  and 
for  a  certain  Robert  Drury  a  volume  entitled 
■Madagascar'  (1729),  giving  an  account  of  the 
young  man's  captivity  on  that  island.    These 
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books  are  frequently  ascribed  to  their  putative 
anibors,  and  the  firat  has  been  attributed  to 
Dean  Swift,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  hold 
that  Defoe  was  mainly  responsible  for  them. 
It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  his  incessant  labors 
enabled  Defoe  to  spend  some  of  his  last  years 
in  comfort  at  Sloke  Newington ;  certainly,  from 
the  account  of  him  given  by  his  son-in-law, 
Henry  Baker,  the  naturalist,  he  must  have  had 
a  fair  income.  About  1730,  however,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  working  on  a  periodical.  The 
Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  founded  by  an 
old  rival,  Abel  Boyer,  he  seems  to  have  deeded 
his  property  in  trust  tor  his  wife  and  daughters 
to  one  of  his  sons,  who  apparently  was  false  to 
his  trust  Defoe,  probably  to  escape  some  of 
bis  old  persecutors,  went  into  hidmg,  and  in 
April  1731  died  in  London  lodgings.  Mystery 
surrounds  his  last  days,  and  there  are  niunerous 
passages  in  his  more  active  period  that  need  to 
be  cleared  up.  The  man's  character,  too,  re- 
mains enigmatic,  though  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
was  neither  the  hero  of  the  early  biographers 
nor  Ihe  unprincipled  mercenary  and  liar  oi  many 
contemporaries  and  some  latter-day  critics. 
Forttmalely  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  his  com- 
bined achievements  as  journalist,  pamphleteer, 
realistic  novelist  and  miscellaneous  purveyor 
of  information  and  instruction  he  is  unsur- 
Mssed  among  prose- writers.  Sec  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Bibliographjr. —  No  edition  of  Defoe's 
works  contains  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
his  writings.  The  best  is  thai  pn^nted  at  Oxford 
in  20  volumes  (1840-4+7:  A  good  edition  bcgl 
in  1840  by  the  younger  William  Hailitt  did  ii_. 
get  beyond  three  volumes.  'The  Compleat  Eng- 
lish Gentleman'  and  'Of  Royal  Educalion> 
were  first  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  by  Dr.  Biihlbring  in  1890  and 
1895.  There  are  two  recent  editions  of  the 
fiction  —  the  excellent  one  in  16  volumes,  edited 
by  the  late  G.  A.  Aitken  (1895),  and  that  of 
CQual  scope,  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Maynadier  (1904). 
The  most  important  biographies  are  those  by 
Waller  Wilson  (1830,  3  vols.— very  valuable 
for  its  account  of  Defoe's  times),  by  William 
Chadwick  (1859  — rather  eccentric),  by  William 
Lee  (1869),  3  vols.— the  second  and  third  con- 
taining Defoe's  newspaper  articles),  and  by 
Thomas  Wright  (1894,  useful,  but  disfigured  fcy 
the  curious  theory  that  Defoe  kept  a  vow  of 
silence  for  a  period  equal  to  that  spent  by 
Crusoe  upon  his  island).  Consult  also  John 
Forster's  'Historical  and  Biographical  Essays' 
(1858),  Minlo's  'Daniel  De  Foe'  ('English 
Men  of  Letters  >  1879)  and  D.  W.  Rannie's 
'Daniel  De  Foe*  (The  Stanhope  Essay,  1890). 
Lee's  bibliography  of  254  items  (slightly 
amended  by  Wright)  was  long  standard,  but 
is  now  antiquated.  His  selections  from  Defoe's 
newspapers,  although  unsupported  by  much 
external  evidence,  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
great  skill.  Consult  for  further  information 
the  present  writer's  chapter  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  'The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture* and  his  volume  on  Defoe  in  the  *How  to 
Know  the  Authors'  Series>   (1916). 

WiLUAM  P.  Trent, 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  Colutnbia  Uni- 

DE  FONTAINE,  Felix,  American  journal- 
ist: b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1832;  d.  Columbus,  5.  C, 


to  the 
North  of  the  attadc 
written  by  htm;  and  he  was  corres^tondent  ol 
the  (Tharieston  Courier  from  the  pnncipal  bat- 
tlefields during  the  Civil  War.  Subsequently 
he  went  to  New  York,  and  was  connected  with 
the  Herald  much  of  the  time  until  his  deadL 
He  was  the  author  of  'Cyclopjedia  of  the  Best 
Thoughts  of  Charles  Dickens' ;  'Gleanings  from 
a  Confederate  Army  Note-Book' ;  and  'Birds 
of  a  Feather  Flock  Together.' 

DB  FOREST,  Jesae,  the  reputed  founder 
of  New  York  ci^  and  Walloon  ancestor  of 
many  thousands  of  Americans :  b.  about  1575 
at  Avesnes,  Hainault;  d.  1624.  He  was  married 
to  Marie  du   Ooux,  23  Sept.   1601.     In  Sedan. 


dent  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1659,  were  bom. 
Jesse  was  a  merchant  dyer.  His  name  appears 
next  in  the  Walloon  records  of  Leyden,  where 
bis  daughter,  ancestress  of  many  New  York 
families,  was  born  in  1609,  marrying  in  1626 
Jean  Mousnier  le  Montague.  Many  ouer  mem- 
bers o£  the  De  Forest  family  were  in  Leyden, 
the  majority  of  them  recorded  as  natives  of 
Avesnes.  Isaac^  the  future  ancestor  of  the 
American  De  Forests,  b.  10  July  1616,  was 
one  of  Jesse's  four  children  bom  in  Leyden. 
In  all.  It  is  probable  that  Jesse  De  Forest 
had  at  least  10  children  —  his  large  family 
thus  furnishing  a  noble  motive  for  enugra- 
tion.  During  the  Great  Truce,  from  1609  to 
1626,  there  were  many  thousand  Walloon  sol- 
ders and  others  in  the  Dutch  Republic  In 
1621,  Jesse  applied  to  King  James  of 
3±  through  Sir  Dudley  Ciarleion,  in  the 
name  o^^  families  of  Walloons,  for  trans- 
portation tP  Virginia.  The  "round  robin"  was 
signed  by  5&  men,  heads  of  famihes  represent- 
ing 227  persdps,  but  the  response  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Compaujt  was  unsatisfactory.  In  April 
1622,  Jesse  pe^oned  the  States  of  Holland 
and  again,  on  20  Aug.  1623,  the  States-(ien- 
eral,  for  aid,  and  Ihe  very  next  day  received 
bis  authoriiation  to  lenroll  colonists.  Twenty- 
six  ships  were  sent  Iv  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  to  Braril  ^d  Guiana,  laden  with 
thousands  of  fighting  t>en  and  colonists,  one 
of  the  latter  being  JesseDe  Forest,  who  sailed 
out  of  the  Maas  River  aiSotterdam  on  23  De- 
cember. He  wrote  an  acMmt  of  this  voj-age. 
On  the  ship  New  Nelheri'^,  260  tons,  com- 
manded by  Cornelis  Jacob  sy,  of  Hoom,  the 
company  of  Walloon  sctt!(\  with  Jesse  de 
Forest's  children,  sailed  for  Aerica  in  March, 
via  the  Canary  Islands,  and  taching  at  Oya- 
puk  in  Guiana,  sailed  northwaVulo  the  Mau- 
ritius (Hudson)  River.  Tbcibeing  yet  no 
military  occupation  of  New  Ntyland  by  the 
Dutch,  this  ship,  with  the  arm'.yacht  Mac- 
kerel, arrived  in  time  to  save  tK^gion  from 
French  occupation.  These  W^n  settlers 
(see  WAL1.00NS)  began  immcdiiy  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  and  became  the  ancefs  of  tnai» 
thousands  of  Americans,  many  them  enu- 
oent  in  the  annals  of  war  and  p>i,  of  inven- 
tion, finance  and  philanthropy,  i  not  knovi^ 
where  or  when  Jesse  De  Forijdied  Consult 
his  journal  in  R.  W.  De  Forestwok;  De  For- 
est, J.  W.,  'The  De  Fore'  of  Avesnes' 
(1900)  ;  and  De  Forest,  R.  ,  'A  Walloon 
Family  m  America'   (2  vols..  VS.  1914). 
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DB  FOREST,  John  WiBtettt,  Amailcan 
Dovelut;  Ix  Humphm'sville,  Conn.,  31  March 
1826;  d  New  Mivcn.  Conn..  17  ^tily  1906.  He 
passed  many  years  in  iodqwndent  study  and 
foreign  travel,  becoming  proficient  in  several 
UnsnaKes;  entered  tbe  army  as  captain  at  the 
ounreak  of  the  Ovil  War  and  tose  to  major. 
AmoDK  his  works  are  'HiMory  of  tbe  Indians 
of  Connocticirt'  (1853) ;  'Oriental  Acquaint' 
ance'  (1856);  <Witchu«  Times'  (1856);  'Ea- 
rbpean  AcquainOnce'  (1858) ;  'Seadiff*. 
(1859);  'Miss  Rivenel's  Conversion)  (1867); 
(Overland'  (1871);  'Kate  Beaumont'  (1872): 
'The  WethereU  Affair'   (1873) ;  'Honesl  John 


'   (1873); 
e  Vane'  I 


;  the  Uissionaiy'  (1879)-  'The 
Oddest'ot  Courtships;  or,  The  Bloody  Chasm* 
(1881) ;  <A  Lover's  Revolt'  (1898)  ;  'Overland' 
(1899)  ;  'The  De  Forests  of  Avesnes  and  New 
Netherland'    (1900). 

DE  FOREST,  I*e,  American  inventor:  b, 
Council  Bluffs  Iowa,  26  Au^.  1873.  He  was 
Ki^uated  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  University  in  1896.  He  is  one  of  the  pio- 
nccrs  in  tbe  development  of  wireless  tcIegrHphy 
in  America,  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
American  De  Forest  Wireless  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  1902-06.  which  mas  succeeded  by  the 
United  Wireless  Telegra^  Company.  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  Radio  Telephone  Company 
and  the  De  Forest  Radio  Telephone  Company 
since  1907.  He  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  of  1904  for  bis 
work  in  wireless  telegra[^y.  He  has  taken 
out  over  100  United  States  and  foreign  patents 
on  ladio  telegraphy  and  lel^hony;  his  most 
important  contribut:on  in  this  field  is  the  "Au- 
ction* —  detector  and  amplifier,  which  made 
Kssible  the  transcontinental  telephone  service, 
th  by  wire  and  wireless. 

DE  FOREST,  Robert  Weeks,  American 
lawyer:  b.  New  York,  25  April  1848.  He  was 
Graduated  at  Yale  in  1870.  studied  law  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  studied  also  at  Bonn.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871  and  joined  his 
father's  and  uncle's  law  firm,  later  with  his 
brother  and  sons.  In  1874  he  became  general 
counsel  and  in  1902  vice-president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  holds  offices 
and  directorships  in  several  railroad  and  other 
corporations.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
several  public  movements  and  in  1888  became 
president  of  the  Charity  Organiiation  Society, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  In  1913  after  25 
years  of  service  as  trustee  he  became  i>resident 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement 
House  Commission  in  1900  and  was  Che  first 
tenement  hou.<;e  commissioner  of  New  York 
city.  In  1903  Ik  was  president  of  the  National 
Cxinference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  is 
a  vice-president  of  the  American  Red  Cn>ss 
and  vice-president  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Since  1912  he  is  president  of  the  Amei- 
ican  Federation  of  Arts. 

DE  FOREST  WIRELESS  TELB^ 
GRAPH  SYSTEM,  The.  The  inception  of 
this  system,  invented  by  Dr,  Lee  De  Forest, 
dates  back  to  1899,  Dr.  De  Forest's  ori^nal 
idea  was  to  develop  a  receiver,  working  on  an 
electrolytic  principle,  i^ch  would  be  entitiely 
automatic  in  its  actions,  rojuiring  no  tat>pinft 


back  or  decohering  arrangement  like  the  co- 
herer, but  allowing  the  use  of  a  telephone  re- 
ceiver for  rapid  and  accurate  work.  During 
the  yearn  1901  to  1905  Dr.  pe  Forest  developed 
the  radio  telegraph  s/siem  bearing  his  name. 
He  was  the  hrst  in  this  country  to  use  alternat- 
ing current  generator  and  transformer  at  the 
transmitter  as  distinguished  from  tile  spark  coll 
uid  direct  current  and  tbe  telephone  receiver, 
with  a  'self -restoring"  detector  as  distii^uished 
from  the  filings  coherer  and  Morse  inker  at  the 
receiver  station.  These  radical  improvements 
put  the  radio  art  upon  an  engineering  basisi 
In  I9(M  all  then  existing  records  for  overland 
wireless  transmission  were  broken  in  tbe  service 
established  between  (be  World's  Fair  at  Saint 
Louis  and  Chicago,  300  miles.  Five  montlu 
later  the  American  De  Forest  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Company  installed  five  high-power  35 
kw.  stations  for  the  United  States  navy,  op- 
eratii^  over  distances  of  1,500  miles.  The  elec- 
trode receiver  was  in  1906  supplanted  by  the 
De  Forest  Audion  or  ionic  current  dctecter. 
The  Audion  and  Ultraudion  are  more  sensi- 
tive than  anv  other  t^es  of  detecters,  abso- 
lutely reliable  in  action  and  enable  opera- 
tion over  distances  quite  impossible  with  other 
types. 

ki  an  exhausted  c^ss  bulb  are  a  hot  fila- 
ment, a  cold  plate  and  a  grid  wire  electrode  lo- 
cated midway  between  mese  two.  In  circtiit 
between  the  plate  and  filament  are  connected 
a  *B»  battery  and  tdephone  receiver.  The  in- 
coming hi^  frecjuency  impulses  to  be  detected 
are  led  to  the  gnd  and  the  filament.  Tbe  nor- 
mal negative  current  passing  by  means  of  ions 
or  electrons  from  filament  to  plate  is  more  or 
less  Interrupted  by  the  shghtest  negative  change 
impressed  on  the  grid  electrode  of  the  Audion. 
The  actitm  is  self-restoring  instantly  upon  ces- 
sation of  the  train  of  waves  from  the  trans- 
mitter. In  this  way  an  operator  listening  in 
die  telepbCHie  receiver  hears  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  transmitted  signals.  The  Audion 
permits    radio   telegrafJiy    over   immense   dis- 

In  1906  Dr.  De  Forest  discovered  that  the 
Audion  could  be  made  to  amplify  weak  tele- 
Iconic  currents  and  this  without  any  ^stortion 
of  the  voice.  The  Audion  amplifier  was  de- 
veloped as  a  telephone  repeater  or  relay  to  sudi 
a  degree  that  in  1912  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  purchased  a.  license 
under  all  the  De  Forest  Audion  patents  for  wire 
telephone  purposes.  Within  a  short  time  diere- 
after  transcontinental  wire  telephony  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  an  impossibility  before  the 
advent  of  the  Audion  relay.  The  Audion  am- 
plifier has  been  pronounced  by  eminent  tele- 
phone engineers  as  the  one  radical  innovation 
m  die  tdephone  art  since  the  discovery  of  the 
microphone. 

De  Forest  devoted  most  of  his  efforts  from 
1906  to  1910  to  the  development  of  radio 
lelephony._  Sixteen  United  States  battleships 
were  equipped  with  this  system  just  prior 
to  their  historic  round-the-world  cruise.  From 
1913  to  1916  De  Forest  developed  the  Ultrau- 
dion receiver  for  undamped  wave  reception, 
and  also  the  Osdllion,  or  oscillating  Audion, 
as  a  souite  of  high-frequency  undamped 
waves,  as  a  trattsmitter,  especially  for  radio 
teleirfiony.  The  United  States  navy  has  adopt- 
ed   the    Ultraudion    exchisirdy    for    all    long 
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dtstance  reception,  utiliiinK  thousands  of  tiiese 
bulbs  eacfa  y«2r.  In  1915  there  was  installed 
at  (he  largre  United  States  navy  station  at  Ar- 
lington, Va.;  a  high  power  radio-telephone 
transmitter  employing  over  SOO  Osdllion  bulbs. 
These  hig^i-frequeficy  currents  generated  by 
diese  lamps  were  controlled  by  a  small  'mas- 
ter* microphone.  In  receiving  stations  at  Mare 
Island.  San  Franrisco  and  Honolulu,  Audion 
amplifiers  and  directors  were  installed,  and  the 
■p<jcen  voice  was  heard  distinctly  over  6,000 
miles.  Thus  was  first  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  the  prophecy  made  by  De  Forest 
m  1908  that  transoceanic  telephony  would  be 
achieved  within  10  years.  In  1917  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  discovery  of  De  Forest  that 
the  Audion  in  connection  with  telephone  re- 
ceivers could  he  used  as  a  source  of  musical 
sound.  An  elaborate  musical  instrument  on 
this  novel  principle  was  developed.  A  large 
number  of  bulbs  are  controlled  by  keys  cor- 


throu^  variable  wide  ranges  by  simple  chants 
in  the  inductance  and  capacity  connected  with 
the  various  oscillating  apparatus. 

Lee  de  Fokst. 

DEFRBGGBR,  Pruu  voti,  di-fr^er, 
Austrian  genre  painter:  b.  Stronach,  Tyrol,  30 
April  1835.  The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  early 
ihowed  a  talent  for  drawing  and  wood  carving 
which  he  practised  untutored  while  tending  his 
father's  cattle.  His  career  began  lat^  for  he 
lacked  instruction  till,  in  1860.  he  went  to  Inns- 
bniclc  to  study  sculpture  under  Michael  Stoli, 
who,  discovering  his  greater  talent  for  painting, 
sent  him  to  Munich,  where  he  studied  at  the 
Academy  under  Anschutz.  He  later  became  a 
pupil  of  Filoty,  to  whose  influence  he  is  indebted 
for  bis  technique.  He  soon  found  the  sphere  in 
which  he  was  to  score  success  — the  delineation 
of  Tyroiese  everyday  life  and  of  many  stirric^ 
episodes  in  the  history  of  his  native  land.  His 
'Joseph  Speckfaacher  and  his  Son'  (186!),  Fer- 
dinandeum,  Innsbruck),  a  patriotic  scene  of 
soulful  conception,  and  'Wrestling  Match  in 
Tyrol'  (1870),  a  spirited  representation  of  this 
popular  sport  of  his  countrymen,  were  received 
with  great  favor,  and  most  of  his  subsequent 
efforts  quicUy  found  their  way  into  the  prindpal 
galleries  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Amon|:  these 
may  be  noted  *Thc  Last  Summons*  (1874,  Vi- 
enna Museum),  an  episode  of  the  rising  of  the 
Tyroiese  in  1809;  'Return  of  the  Tyroiese  Rifle- 
men in  1809'  (1876,  National  Gallery,  Berlin); 
'Andreas  Hofer  on  his  Way  to  Execution' 
(1878,  Konigsberg  Museum);  'Storming  of  the 
Red  Tower  at  MunicL  in  1705'  (1881,  Pinako- 
tbek  Munich). 

He  appears  to  even  greater  advantage  in 
his  village  genre  scenes,  such  as  'The  Priie 
Horse'  (1W2);  'The  Zither  Player'  (1876. 
Vietma  Museum) ;  the  ironical  'Fashion^le 
Tyroiese'  (1882,  National  Gallery,  Berlin); 
'The  Fortune  Teller'  (1891);  'Before  the 
Dance'  (1892).  Keen  insist  into  character  and 
quaint  .humor  are  the  main  features  of  his  com- 
positions. He  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Munich, 
where  he  became  professor  at  the  Academy  in 
1878,  and  was  ennobled  in  1883.  A  'Defrc^er 
Album,'  with  text  by  Rosegger,  was  published 
in  Vienna  (2d  cd.,  1Sa9-<^).  Consult  Ueissner, 
'Franz  von  Defregger'  (Beriin  1900). 


DE  PUNIAK  SFRIH08,  Fla.,  town, 
county-seat  of  Walton  County,  situated  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  80  miles 
northeast  of  Pensacola  and  about  23  miles  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  The  industries  of  the 
place  are  those  of  an  agricultural  and  fruit- 
growing country,  which  produces  cotton,  rice, 
sugarcane,  grapes  and  peaches,  manufactures 
turpentine,  and  has  also  important  lumber,  poul- 
try and  stock-raising  interests.  It  is  the  site  of 
a  Presbyterian  college,  a  State  Normal  Sdiool 
and  the  Florida  (Hiautauqua.  The  waterworks 
and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the  city. 
Pop.  2,017. 

DE  GAKMO,  Charlea,  American  educator: 
b.   Mukwanago,   Wis..   7  Jan.   18*9.     He  was 

fraduated  from  the  State  Normal  University  of 
llinois  in  1873;  was  principal  of  public  schools, 


and  president  of  Swarthmore  College  1891-98. 
Since  1898  he  has  been  professor  of  the  science 
and  art  of  education  at  Cornell  Uhiversi»,  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  Hertiart 
Society  in  1®2  and  is  considered  the  leader  of 
the  Herbartian  school  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  published  'Essentials  of  Method'  ;  'Hcrhart 


Empirical  P^hology'  (1889);  'Essentials  of 
Method'  (18a»-1907)  ;  "Interest  and  Education' 
(1902) ;  'Prindirfes  of  Secondary  Education' 
(1907-10)  ;  'Laboratory  Exercises  in  the  Art  of 
Appreciation'  (1907) :  'jCsthetic  Education* 
(lSl3). 

DEGAS,  dt-ga',  Edgar  HiUirc  Geinuia. 
French  painter  and  engraver:  b.  Paris,  19  July 
1834;  d.  September  1917.  He  was  a  pupil  of  La 
Mothe  and  studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  members  of 
the  impressionist  school,  having  worked  in  pas- 
tel, etcning,  dry  point  and  stone- engraving,  pro- 
ducing numerous  interioi^  of  theatres  and  caff- 
concerts,  foyers  of  the  opera,  views  of  the  circus 
and  of  laundries,  studies  of  dancers,  etc,  and  all 
with  a  masterly  touch.  He 
ideal  of  energy  and  uses  an 
its  expression.  In  order  to  say  what  fie  wanted 
he  was  obliged  to  master  the  human  figure,  and 
this  he  did  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  an- 
cients. In  pure  draftsmanship  he  was  un- 
equaled.    He  also  produced  several  portraits  of 

DBOBNBRACY.  In  every  communitjr 
there  are  individuals  who  ftil  to  measure  np 
to  the  physical  norm  and  more  especially  to  the 
mental  and  moral  norm  of  the  race.  In  a  large 
immber  of  cases  tiiis  is  due  to  the  action  of  an 
rnif avoraUe  environment  upon  a  normal  consti- 
tution, but  in  another  extensive  grotip  the 
constitution,  be  it  physical,  mental  or  moraJ, 
is  itself  at  fault.  The  three  types  of  defects 
are  inextricably  fused  with  one  another,  but  in 
certain  individuals  the  mental  and  more  espe- 
cially the  moral  inadequacy  predominates,  and 
these  are  known  as  degenerates.  The  basis  of 
most  degeneracy,  if  not  of  all.  is  some  ItfSaa  of 
the  nervous  system  or  sense  organs.  Mere  con- 
genital blindness  and  deafness  is  often  sufficient 
to  reduce  their  victim  to  a  state  of  idiocy  unless 
eai^  measures  of  education  are  taken.  On  the 
other  band,  the  iundamental  defects  may  be 
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obscure  and  inaccessible  to  the  pathological 
anatomist  of  the  present  daj.  The  neuro-sen- 
sot^r  defects  are  often,  but  not  always,  accom- 
[NUUed  by  malformatians  of  a  more  conspicuous 
character,  known  as  stigmata.  These  include 
various  distortions  of  the  external  ear,  facial 
asymmetry,  very  early  or  very  late  closure  of 
the  cranial  sutures,  polydactylism  and  other 
digital  anomalies  and  various  signs  of  imper- 
fect or  abnormal  development.  Individual 
stigmata  may  be  present  in  a  person  of  normal 
mental  and  moral  make-upb  but  the  concurrence 
of  a  consideTable  number  of  stigmata  is  a  fairly 
good  sign  of  degeneracy. 

The  forms  assumed  by  dcgenenCT  are  very 
various.  The  rnental  detect  varies  from  utter 
idio<^,  where  the  patient  is  unable  to  protect 
himself  from  immediate  physical  danger, 
throng  imbecility,  where  he  is  still  incapable 
of  carrying  out  the  daily  processes  of  dressing 
and  undressing  washing;  ctcj  to  the  various 
gtades  of  feeble-mindeSiess,  in  which  he  is 
able  to  satisfy  all  his  immediate  personal 
needs,  but  cannot  earn  an  indmndcnt  liveli- 
hood nor  associate  with  his  fellows  on  equal 
terms.  These  grades  of  deficiency  naturally 
shade  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations. 
Even  the  lowest  of  them  is  compatible  wUh 
the  hi{^  development  of  some  one  power  of 
the  mind,  such  as  the  mathematxal  or  musical 
faculty. 


perform  the  customary  moral  duties  and  to 
discern  and  avoid  the  temptations  of  evil  con- 
duct.  There  are  also  certain  malformations 
of  the  moral  character  which  are  less  directly 
dependent  on  an  atrophied  mental  development, 
and  which  indeed  are  consistent  with  a  men- 
tality   normal   or   even    supernormal    in   most 


respects.  These  may  take  the  form  of  a  gen- 
eral in<lifference  to  the  claims  of  good  and  evil, 
with  a  consequent  cold-blooded  selfishness  and 


brutality  or  of  certain  morbid  and  unnatural 
impulses.  In  the  latter  group  of  phenomena  are 
included  kleptomania  (an  unreasoning  impulse 
to  steal),  pyromania  (an  unreasoning  impulse 
to  set  fires),  and  the  sexual  perversions.  These 
anomalies  belong  to  that  group  of  functional 
mental  disorders  known  as  psychasthenias, 
which  are  more  or  less  intimate^  related  with 
hysteria. 

The  causes  of  degenerai^  are  manifold. 
The  racial  poisons  of  alcohol,  drugs  and  ve- 
nereal diseases  are  responsible  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases,  though  in  many  cases 
alcoholism  and  drug  habits  m^  be  symptoms 


constitution.  However,  the  most  important 
cause  of  degeneracy  is  in  all  probability  the 
inherent  inferiority  of  the  stock.  That  certain 
forms  of  degeneracy  exhibit  a  pedigree  con- 
forming to  the  Mendelian  law  is  now  an 
establiuied  fact.  This  hereditary  quality  of 
degeneracy,  together  with  the  fact  that  degen- 
erates are  often  likely  to  have  many  childroi, 
owing  to  their  immorality,  makes  the  problem 
of  degeneracy  a  most  serious  one.  The  so- 
called  Jukes  family  cost  the  taxpayers  of  New 
York  State  millions  of  dollars  in  the  course  of 


the  I9th  centunr.  For  this  reason  many  Slates 
have  enacted  laws  making  it  legal  in  certain 
cases  to  perform  on  d^nerates  operations 
designed  to  prevent  thdi;  propagating  their 
kind  There  nas  been  a  large  amount  of  con- 
troversial literature,  associated  with  the  names 
of  Nordau  and  Lombroso,  designed  to  prove  a 
connection  between  degeneracy  and  genius. 
This  is  for  the  most  part  too  biased  to  be  con- 
vincing. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  a  degenerate  taint  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  genius.  See  Ai^ohousu  ;  Cbiuinol- 
ogy;  Dbqemebation  ;  Eugenics;  Feeble- 
Minded;  Idiocv;  Insanity;  Paufeubm. 

Bibliognphy, —  Aschaffenburg,  'Crime  and 
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1903)  ;  Jastrow,  J.,  'The  Subconscious'  (London 
1906);  Lombroso,  C,  'L'uomo  delinquente' 
(Turin  1896-97) ;  Magnon-Legraln.  'Les  d^ 
g*neris»  (Paris  1895) ;  UaaMey^.,  'Pathol- 
ogy of  Mmd>  (London  1895)  ;  Morei.  'Trait* 
des  d^;^£rescences>  (Paris  1857) ;  Nordau, 
M.,  'Degeneration'  (tr.  New  York  1895); 
Savill,  T.  D.,  'Neurasthenia'  (London  1906); 
Talbot,  E.  S.,  'Degeneracy:  its  Causes,  Signs 
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can Charities'  (New  Yorit  1894). 

DBGBNERATION.  See  Uak,  Cauft- 
TLAH  Anthbofologv. 

DEOBNERATION.  In  medical  pathologjr 
degeneration  is  one  of  the  processes  tint  occur 
in  the  cells  of  an  organ  where^  different 
grades  of  disintegration  and  drinking  take 
place.  It  is  one  of  the  retrograde  or  brealong- 
down  processes  in  contrast  to  those  of  abnormal 
growth  and  increase,  although  in  many  of  the 
degenerations  both  processes  are  going  on  side 
by  side.  When  abnormal  intracellular  metabol- 
iam  slowly  converts  the  cell  plasma  into  useless 
and  abnormal  substances  the  process  is  known 
as  degenera.tion,  and  then  following  upon  such 
degenerations  there  usually  results  a  partial  or 
complete  death  of  the  plasma,  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  the  cell.  In  large  measure,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  substances  pro- 
duced in  the  degenerative  processes,  various 
forms  of  degeneration  are  known.  If  in  the 
organs  there  is  a  deposit  of  a  waxy  or  lardy 
substance  derived  from  the  serum  of  the  bloo<t 
the  degeneration  is  known  as  amyloid  degenera- 
tion This  is  very  frequently  found  in  several 
organs  at  the  same  time,  and  results  in  large 
part  from  the  infectious  diseases  accompanied 
b^  nutritional  disturbances.  Thus,  in  connec- 
tion with  chronic  tuberculosis  and  sy^lis  amy- 
loid degeneration  is  apt  to  occur.  Hyaline  de- 
generation is  another  f6nn,  which  tiJces  place 
in  the  connective  tissue  by  which  that  type  of 
cell    is    rendered    homogeneous.     Hyaline   de- 

feneration  commonly  occurs  in  the  arteries  and 
eart-valves,  and  is  frequently  associated  with 
dialky  infiltrations  in  these  structures.  Colloid 
degeneration  occurs  in  certain  forms  of  cancer 
in  which  the  substance  in  the  cells  resembles  - 
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unquestionably  permits' it  to  offer  less  resistance 
to  Its  motions  in  the  wat«r.  On  the  other  band, 
the  degeneration  of  an  organ  may  be  accom- 
TOnied  by  no  very  great  advantage  to  its  owner. 
Thus  a  crustacean  which  starts  with  a  well- 
developed  eye  may  exhibit  the  gradual  loss  of 
this  on  assuming  a  dark  habitat.     Degeneration 


softened  glue.  Mucoid  degeneration  t 
the  transformation  of  the  leading  tissues  into  a 
transparent,  viscid,  homogeneous  mass  consist- 
ing of  mucins  and  psendo-mucins.  Mucoid  de- 
generation takes  place  largely  in  the  connective 
tissue  in  the  epithelial  cells,  and  sometimes  as 
a  result  of  the  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
the  thyroid  ^land  as  in  myxedema.  Fatty  de- 
generation IS  a  degeneration  in  which  fat 
S lobules  are  deposited  in  the  cells.  Albtuninous 
egeneration,  or  cloudy  swelling,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  consists  in  a  fine  granulation  of  a 
number  of  cells  in  the  body,  particularly  in  the 
kidneys,  liver  and  brain.  This  acute  degenera- 
tion IS  very  f rei]uenlly  associated  with  fatty 
degeneration,  and  is  due  in  great  part  to  anoma- 
lies of  nutrition  tartly  produced  by  bacterio- 
logical agencies,  as  in  the  infectious  diseases, 
and  also  at  times  to  auto-intoxic  products 
having  their  origin  within  the  body  itself  as  a 
result  of  perverted  oxidation.  Pigmentary  de- 
feneration is  another  form,  in  which  are  depos- 
ited in  the  cells  small  or  large  quantities  of  irOti 
compounds  derived  largely  from  the  blood  and 
known  as  pigments.  The  abnormal  deposition 
of  lime  in  living  tissue  is  known  as  calcareous 
degeneration.  It  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  in  arteriosclerosis. 

DEGENERATION,  a  work  of  Max  Nor- 
dau  (1895),  which  aimed  at  a  scientific  criticism 
of  those  degenerates  not  upon  the  acknowledged 
lists  of  the  criminal  classes.  'Degenerates,*  as- 
serted Nordau,  ''are  not  always  criminals,  pros- 
titutes, anarchists,  and  pronounced  lunatics; 
they  are  often  authors  and  artists.  These,  how- 
ever, manifest  the  same  mental  characteristics, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  same  somatic  features, 
as  the  members  of  the  above-mentioned  anthro- 
pological family,  who  satisfy  their  unhealthy 
impulses  with  the  knife  of  the  assassin  or  the 
bomb  of  the  dynamiter,  instead  of  with  pen  and 
pendl.  .  .  .  Now  I  have  undertaken  the 
work  of  investigating  the  tendencies  of  the 
fashions  in  art  and  literature;  of  proving  that 
they  have  their  source  in  the  degeneracy  of 
liieir  authors,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
admirers  is  for  manifestations  of  more  or  less 
pronounced  moral  insanity  and  dementia.* 

DEGENERATION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
EVOLUTION.  Degeneration  is  a  term  used 
in  biology  to  describe  those  not  infrequent 
cases  where  an  entire  organism  falls  below  the 
structural  level  of  its  young  stages  (ontogenetic 
degeneration)  or  its  ancestors  (phylogenetic  de- 
generation) ;  or  where  an  or^an  in  the  same 
way  loses  its  fullness  of  function  and  becomes 
more  or  less  atro]>hied,  abortive  and  simplified. 
Thus  many  parasitic  worms,  crustaceans,  etc., 
are  emphatically  simpler  than  their  free-swim- 
ming larvK,  and  the  sessile  adult  ascidian  shows 
only  traces  of  the  vertebrate  characters  of  the 
embryo.  Examples  of  the  degeneration  of  indi- 
vidual organs  are  the  tail  of  a  frog;  the  digest- 
ive system  of  the  mature  mayfly;  the  pineal 
gland  of  man  (primitively  a  medium  eye)  ;  the 
numan  wisdom-tooth ;  the  sjMnt-bones  of  the 
horse  (metacarpals  and  metatarsals  of  lost 
digits)  ;  the  lungs  of  certain  salamanders,  etc. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  feet  of  the  horse  the  per- 
fection of  the  entire  stnicture  is  often  depend- 
ent on  the  atrophy  or  loss  of  certain  of  their 
parts.    The  loss  of  the  hind  legs  in  the  wbale 


type;  and  (3)  from  the  occurrence  of  rudimen- 
tary and  undeveloped  organs  where  a  character 
Essessed  by  ancestral  types  remains  more  or 
;9  undeveloped,  or  shows  itself  only  in  embry- 
onic  life.  Degeneration  may  be  due  to  the  en- 
viromnenL  Absence  of  food,  heat,  light,  etc, 
may  mean  the  absence  of  the  necessary  stimulus 
for  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  oigans; 
or  superfluity  of  food  may  cause  one  system  to 
preponderate  over  others.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  cessation  of  function  checks  the  food-sup- 
ply to  a  given  organ,  and  in  other  ways  helps 
to  bring  about  its  degeneration.  Again,  the 
mere  pressure  of  a  hypertrophied  organ  on  its 
neighbors,  particularly  in  the  embryonic  st^es 
of  growth,  is  capable  of  causing  their  atrophy 
But  on  the  other  hand,  some  less  obvious  cause 
—  tlie  fatigue  of  early  life,  a  constitutional  sliw- 
gishness,  etc-~may  share  in  conditioning  de- 
generation, as  in  the  case  of  the  Tunicala. 
Weismann  and  oUiers,  however,  would  explain 
degeneration  by  what  they  call  the  non-opera- 
tion of  natural  selection.  On  this  view,  oceans 
are  not  only  develOT>ed  but  maintained  by  nat- 
ural selection ;  and  it  it  han>ens  that  an  organ  is 
no  longer  an  advantage  in  this  struggle  for  ex- 
istence (for  example  eyes  in  dark  caves),  then 
natural  selection  no  longer  maintains  that  organ 
and  it  disappears  in  the  course  of  generation. 
In  other  words  retrogressive  variations  have  an 
equal  chance  of  survival  to  that  of  pi^ressive 
variations,  and  as  the  ways  in  whidi  a  compli- 
cated organ  like  the  eye  can  deteriorate  are 
vastly  greater  in  number  than  those  in  which  tt 
can  improve,  the  interbreeding  of  the  surviving 
cave  animals  is  sure  to  create  sooner  or  later  a 
race  with  defective  eyes.  Weismann  applies  this 
ultra- Darwinian  conception  especially  to  cases  of 
purely  phylogenetic  degeneration  —  lor  example, 
to  die  slightly  developed  wings  of  the  Aplervx. 
Many  cases  of  degeneration  properly  so  called 
appear  hardly  to  require  his  subtle  explanation, 
but  find  a  sufficient  one  in  the  nature  of  the 
environment,  in  the  effects  of  stopped  function 
and  in  the  constitution  of  the  organism.  The 
problem  of  ontogenetic  degeneration  is  im- 
mersed in  the  obscuritjS"  that  shrouds  all  the 
phenomena  grouped  under  the  law  of  recapitu- 
lation (i].V.).  Degeneration  is  curiously  dis- 
triWted  in  the  animal  kingdom.  "ITiere  are 
groups,  such  as  the  vertebrates,  in  which  with  all 
the  degeneration  that  may  occur,  a  certain  high 
level  of  structure  is  everywhere  maintained. 
There  are  groups,  such  as  the  asddians,  whidi 
are  distinguished  by  the  universality  of  a  de- 
generation at  once  phylogenetic  and  ontogenetic. 
Again,  there  are  groups  like  the  arthropods, 
where  progressive  and  retrogressive  lines  of 
evolution  are  found  in  the  closest  proxunit^  and 
interconnection.  The  Crustacea  contain  highly 
developed  free-swimming  forms,  like  the  lobster 
or  crab;  hopeless  vegetative  parasites,  like  Sac- 
culina,  which  nevertheless  has  a  free-swimming 
larva ;   slij^tly  modified  ectopara^tes,  degenei^ 
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ate  non-panuitic  forms,  such  as  the  bamades; 
frce-swimtning  foims  which  pass  through  a 
vegetative  parasitic  stage  in  their  existence;  and 
forms  in  even  more  involved  degrees  of  abor- 
tion. These  forms  are  related  to  one  another  in 
a  manner  but  distantly  si^gesting  the  extent  of 
their  d(»;eneracy;  neighboring  genera  may  be  at 
very  different  levels  of  organization.  The  in- 
sects are  also  characterized  by  a  mingling  oC 
degenerate  and  non-degenerate  forms.  (See 
DEr.ENEitACY ;  Environmewt;  Evolutioh  etc). 
Consult  Demoor,  Uasuut  and  Vanderville, 
'Evolution  by  Atrophy'  (New  York  1899); 
Lankester,  K  R^  'Degeneration'  (London 
1880) ;  Morel,  'Trajtd  des  deg&irescences' 
(Paris  1857). 

DEGBR,  dft'ger,  BmBt,  German  painter: 
b.  Bockenem,  Hanover,  IS  April  1809;  d  DnS' 
leldorf,  27  Jan.  1885.  He  was  a  pupi!  of  Wach 
and  Schadow,  in  Berlin  and  Diisseldorf,  be- 
coming a  painter  in  oil  and  of  frescoes  and 
giving  much  attention  to  the  latter  form  of 
work.  He  decorated  the  chapel  at  Castle 
Stolienfels  for  Frederick  William  IV  o£ 
Prussia^  becoming  in  1869  professor  at  the 
Diisseldorf  Academy  and  member  of  the  Berlin 
'  and  Munich  academies.    Among  his  works  are 


(1836)  ;  'Madonnas  and  Seven  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Christ*  (1841-51.  in  Saint  Apolli- 
naris'  Chapel,  RcnuAen) ;  'Adam  and  Eve' 
(1853,  Raczynski  Gallery,  Berlin).  His  works 
are  noted  for  vigor  and  finish.  He  was  a 
leader  of  the  so-called  "Naiarean  SchooL*  See 
Nazakenes. 

DE  G^RANDO,  zha-rifi-do,  Joseph  Harie, 
Bardn,  French  philosopher  and  statesman:  b. 
Lyons,  29  Feb.  1772;  d.  Paris,  November  1842: 
On  the  siege  of  Lyons  in  1793  he  took  up  arms 
in  its  defense,  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery,  but  was  subsequently 
obliged  to  flee.  He  returned  to  France  on  the 
proclamation  of  an  amnesty,  and  joined  a 
cavalry  regiment.  While  in  garrison  at  Cot- 
mar  he  composed  an  essay  on  the  theme  pro- 
posed by  the  French  Institute,  'Quelle  est  I'in- 
fluence  des  signes  snr  I'art  de  penserf  and 
gained  the  priie.  In  1799  he  took  office  under 
Lucien  Bonaparte  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  became  Secretanr-General  of  that  depart- 
ment in  1804.  In  18tl  he  was  made  a  coun- 
cillor of  state,  and  in  1812  governor  of  Cata- 
lonia. In  1819  he  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Faculty  de  Droit,  in  Paris,  on 
pnblic  and  administrative  law,  suspended  in 
1822,  and  resumed  in  1828l  He  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1837.  De  (j^rando  acquired 
great  fame  by  his  philosophical  writings,  in 
whidi  he  follows  with  some  deviations  the 
school  of  Condillac.  His  principal  works  are 
'Des  signes  et  de  I'art  de  penaer  considiria 
dans  leur  rapports  mutuels'  (1800),  an  enlarge- 
ment of  lie  (Ussertation  formerly  written  for 
the  French  Institute;  'De  la  g£niration  des 
connaissances  humaines'  (1802) ;_  'Histoire 
compar6e  des  systimes  de  pnilosophie'  (1804), 
comideted  after  his  death;  'Duperfecliornieinent 
moral  et  de  I'edueation  de  soi-meme,'  a  treatise 
which  gained  the  prize  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  182S;  'De  I  education  des  sourds- 


administratif  r^unis  et  mis  en  ordre'  (1829-45)  ; 
'De  la  bienfaisance  publique'    (1839), 

DEGGENDORF,  d£g'g£n-d6rf,  (^ermalq^ 
a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  near  the  Danube,  39 
miles  northwest  of  Passau.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  paper,  linen,  woolens,  stoneware  and 
matches.  Its  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
visited  annually  by  a  large  number  of  pilgrims. 
Pop.  about  7,930. 

DEGLUTITION,  the  physiological  act  of 
swallowing,  or  the  process  by  which  food  is 
conveyed  to  the  stomach.     See  Digestion. 

DEGRADATION,  a  penalty  inflicted  on 
criminous  clerics  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
consists  of  two  degrees,  being  either  "verbal* 
or  ■actual."  The  canon  law  specifies  minutely 
the  crimes  for  which  the  punishment  of  deg- 
radation may  be  legally  indicted.  No  juris- 
diction is  vested  in  bishops  for  degrading,  ex- 
cept the  causes  determined  by  the  law  and  the 
Pope.  By  'actual*  degradation  the  offender, 
besides  being  deposed  from  the  ministry,  is 
deprived  of  hjs  order  and  of  Ae  canonical 
privileges  attached  to  his  order,  and  in  par- 
ticular is  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  for 
punishment;  nor  does  any  one  who  makes  a 
violent  assault  on  him  incur  the  excommunica- 
tion decreed  against  whoever  violently  attacks 
a  cleric  or  a  monk.  By  "verbal'  degradation 
the  cleric  is  deprived  of  all  his  clerical  func- 
tions and  stripped  of  his  Church  benefice  if 
he  holds  any;  but  he  retains  the  privileges  of 
his  order,  and  is  not  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power :  he  has  ri^t  of  appeal  to  ecclesiastical 
courts.  If  his  offense  merits  imprisotunent  he 
must  be  shut  up  in  some  monastery  or  other 
ecclesiastical  establishment;  and  though  he  is 
degraded,  still  were  one  to  make  an  assault 
on  him  the  assailant  would,  ipso-facto,  incur 
excommunication.  Nevertheless,  since  the  sacra- 
menl  or  order  imprints  an  indelible  character, 
the  degraded  cleric,  whether  by  actual  or  verbal 
degradation,  is  still  priest  or  deacon  or  what- 
ever he  was  before  in  the  ministry;  and  his 
purely  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  acts,  even 
bis  priestly  absolution,  if  given  in  artieulo 
mortu  or  in  grave  peril  of  death  when  no 
priest  in  full  (£urch  communion  is  at  hand,  is 
valid.  So,  too,  his  celebration  of  the  mass  is 
valid  though  sacrilegious. 

The  process  of  actual  degradation,  which 
was  formulated  by  Boniface  VlII  (1235-1303), 
is  as  follows;  The  culprit,  in  the  attire  of  his 
order  and  bearing  in  nis  hands  some  instru- 
ment of  his  clerical  functions,  a  chalice  or  a 
mass-book,  is  brou^t  before  the  bishop.  That 
emblem  of  his  priestly  slate  is  taken  awa^ 
from-him;  then  he  is  stripped  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal attire,  and  lus  head  is  shaven  to  obliterate 
the  mark  of  the  clerical  tonsure.  Finally  the 
bishop  addrtjsses  him  in  these  words ;  "By  the 
authority  of  God  Almighty  ...  we  take 
away  from  thee  the  clerical  habit  and  depose, 
degrade,  and  deprive  thee  of  all  order,  benefice, 
and  clerical  privilege.* 

DEGRADATION.     See  Ekosion. 

DE  ORASSB,  Cotntc    See  Gbasse,  Cohtc 


A  title  given  by  a  univeraty 
or  college  to  (hose  who  have  completed  a 
,inore  or  less  definitely  prescribed  course  of 
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stttdy.  While  educational  institutions  corre- 
sponding to  our  universities  existed  in  ancient 
tunes,  and  while  these  undoubtedly  gave  to 
those  who  had  completed  a  course  of  study 
some  marks  or  title  of  distinction,  the  present 
academic  degrees  do  not  go  back  continuously 
further  than  the  Middle  Ages.  As  the  titles 
doctor  and  master  show,  they  were  origiaally 
nothing  more  nor  less  nian  licenses  to  teach. 
They  were  also  perfect  synonyms ;  and  it  was 
only  after  some  centuries  of  varying  usage  that 
the  EJiE^ish  universities  came  to  appropriate 
the  title  of  doctor  to  the  higher  faculties  of 
theology,  canon  law  and  medicine,  and  the 
title  master  to  the  lower  faculties  of  grammar 
and  arts.  The  title  of  dortor  was  often  ap- 
plied to  distinguished  scholars,  together  with 
gome  laudatory  epithet:  thus  Duns  Scotus  was 
known  as  the  'Subtle  Doctor,*  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  the  *Angelic  Doctor.'  The  degree 
was  also  sometimes  conferred  honorarily  by 
the  Pope  or  the  Emperor,  and  those  who  re- 
ceived it  in  this  manner  were  known  as  doctores 
bullali.  Those  who  received  their  degree  in 
course,  the  doctorti  rite  promotij  had  to  pre- 
pare a  thesis  in  Latin,  read  it  in  public  and 
defend  it  against  a  doctor  of  their  faculty, 
other  selected  adversaries,  and  in  general 
against  all  comers.  This  custom  survived  in 
its  original  form  in  England  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  In  Germany  and  America, 
though  the  doctoral  dissertation  is  not  read  in 
public,   the  exatnination   to   which   each  candi- 


of  a  defense  of  his  thesis  against  tfi^e  members 
of  his  faculty  or  department 

The  title  of  bachelor  was  not  a  degree  at 
the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  the  13th 
century  but  merely  indicated  that  its.  possessor 
had  fulfilled  certain  preliminary  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  debtor  or  master.  As  the 
mediseval  courses  varied  from  4  years  in  arts 
to  14  in  theology,  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
liminary title  varied  much  between  the  different 
faculties.  In  the  higher  faculties,  and  eventU' 
ally  in  arts,  it  took  on  the  significance  of  a 
degree,  except  in  France,  where  to  the  present 
day  it  represents  merely  the  completion  of  a 
tccondarj'  education.    Another  preliminary  de- 

Eree  which  gave  the  right  to  teach  was  the 
icenliale,  so  called  from  the  licenlia  doctndi. 
The  licentiate  stood  between  the  baccalaureate 
and  the  doctorate. 

In  England  the  bachelor's  degree  is  usually 
the  first  to  be  conferred,  after  a  course  of  three 
years.  The  courses  for  the  ordinary  or  pass 
degree  and  the  honors  degree,  which  is  sub- 
divided  into  three  or  four  classes  or  levels  of 
merit,  are  different,  and  each  may  be  taken  in 
several  difierent  subiects  (schools  at  Oxford, 
triposes  at  Cambridge).  There  are  special 
bachelor's  degree  tor  those  from  other  institu- 
tions, and  in  law  and  some  other  faculties. 
The  master's  degree  in  arts  is  generally  con- 
ferred without  further  emmination  upcm  the 
passage  of  a  certain  term  of  years  and  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  fees.  The  various  doctors 
degrees  are  generally  rither  honorary,  or  are 
onfy  given  upon  the  production  of  mature 
scholarly  works  of  real  value.  The  German 
and  American  sdiemes,  however,  have  been 
adopted  by  some  of  ^e  newer  universities. 
The  University  of  London  and  some  other 
Institutions  confer  degrees  by  examination  upon 
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thpse  not  in  residence.  The  British  untrersities 
outside  of  England  follow  in  genera)  the  Eng- 
lish scheme,  except  in  Ginada,  where  the 
American  system  of  d^rees  has  had  more  or 
less  influence,  and  in  Scotland,  where  there  is 
a  different  established  tradition.  In  Scotland 
the  master's  degree  in  arts  is  not  proceeded  by 
a  baccalaureate.  The  German  universities  give 
no  other  degree  than  that  of  doctor  except  in 
the  faculty  of  theology,  where  there  is  also  the 
degree  of  licentiate. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  students  at  a 
Gennan  universi^  take  the  degree  under  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  and  indeed  this  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  degree  under  cer- 
tain other  faculties.  The  doctor's  degree  is 
given  after  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  and 
examination,  and  lis  divided  into  four  grades 
of  excellence  r  rii*,  cum  lattde,  magna  cum 
hutde,  and  summa  cwm  laudt.  The  title  of 
priviadotent  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
gree ;  it  gives  its  possessor  the  venia  Ugenii,  or 
right  of  lecturing  —  collecting  his  own  fees — at 
any  German  university.  To  acquire  this  rif^t,  a 
so-called  HabUitationsekrifl  must  be  prepared 
and  accepted.  The  German  system  of  dmee 
prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throu 
the  Ointinent,  though  in  most  cases  the  d 
of  licentiate  or  master  are  also  given. 

The  French  degrees  are  divided  into  those 
given  by  the  state  and  those  given  by  the 
university.  The  former  consist  of  the  several 
licentiates  and  doctorates,  for  the  Utter  of 
which  one  or  more  dissertations  are  necessary. 
The  latter  consists  of  the  doctorates  of  the 
university,  which  in  general  resemUe  the  state 
doctorates. 

In  America,  the  older  British  system  ha* 
been  overlaid  by  the  German  plan^  so  that  both 
master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy  are 
given.  The  college  course  of  four  years,  pre- 
scribed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to 
the  university  or  college  at  which  it  is  givoi, 
leads  up  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  usually  in 
arts,  saence  or  philosophy,  according  to  the 
amount  of  attention  devoted  to  the  classics  and 
the  natural  sciences.  'These  are  given  in  most 
colleges  and  universities  in  four  grades,  of 
which  the  three  higher  are  cwm  JomU,  nwtfpia 
eum  laude,  and  mmma  cum  iande.  Tlie  various 
technical  and  professional  schools,  which  may 
or  may  not  require  a  ccdlege  d^ree  or  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  e>llege  work  tor  admissioiL 
give  a  bachelor's  degree,  except  in  the  case  of 
medicine  and  dental  medicine,  where  the  first 
degree  is  usually  that  of  doctOT.  The  master's 
degree  is  given  upon  the  complelioa  with 
credit  of  a  year  or  two  of  post-graduate  worl^ 
with  or  without  the  writing  of  a  thesis.  Tlie 
doctorate  in  philosophy  and  science,  and  oc- 
casionally in  theology  and  law,  is  given  modi 
after  the  German  fashion,  upon  from  two  to 
five  years  of  post-graduate  wot^  the  writing 
of  a  thesis  and  tke  satisfactory  passing  ol 
written  and  oral  examinations.  For  the  most 
part  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  fLittD.), 
doctor  of  laws  (LL.D.)  and  doctor  ot  divini^ 
(D.D.)  arc  conferred  as  honorary  degrees. 
IThts  practice  of  conferring  honorary  degrees 
has  in  many  cases  been  grossly  abused,  and 
even  the  ordinary  degrees  given  in  course 
have  been  put  to  the  entirely  unnatural  use  of 
complbnents  or  gifts. 
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The    more   familiu  degrees    are  ustully 
known  by  die  following  abbreviations: 

A.A. Ai«PcUte  ia  Ait. 

lLB.atSJl Buhskn- ol  Arth 

A.U.orUA MMlwoIArw. 

BiCi ■  B«chelor  o£  Ciiri!  L«w. 

B-DTot  9.T.B.  (Sinula  Tkio- 

Imtrn  Bvataaitia  cm    Sdtrn. 

tUr  nualotim  Baaalarnu)  .   Bachebi  U  Divuuty. 

B.Litt.,  B.L.,  or  L.B BMhalor  of  LetBm. 

B.L.L.  or  L.Lb.  (let'n    Bat- 

a^trtHS).^ -  r .  BAiChelor  of  Lawi. 

B.P.,  B.P.H..  or  Ph.& Bwdicbr  of  PUtonsbT- 

B.S.(irB.Sc Bachelor  of  Scitncc 

C.B. Civil  Bnoiiiecr. 

GM.    or    Ch.M.    (CH«rrt>  „ 

UatliUr) Muter  <4  SuTftty. 

Ch-B Chenucal  Bnuwer. 

D.C.I, Doctor  of  Oia  Law. 

D.D.  or  S.T.D.  (.SancUt  r*«>- .  ,  „.  .  , 

letia  Doacri Doctm  fd  Divmitr. 

D.Utt.  or  Utt.D.  Ujtltranim 

Doetar)         Doctor  of  LattAl. 

D.M.orM.D Doctor  of  ModiciM. 

D.M.D.    (DMtffu    JfdHdw  „   ..  . 

DveUr) Doctor  of  Deatal  UatSdne. 

D.V.M.' Doctor  of  VBturJMiT  Modi- 

D.&,  D.Se.,  S.D.otScD Doctor  of  Sdmce. 

B.B, . .- EI«cUiall  BngiMiiir. 

J.D.  ijurit  DoOiii) Doctor  of  Law. 
.0.0.  Umris  Ulriuivu  Doc-  ,  ™  -,       ^  ^ 

uri Doctor  of  CItiI  ud  Cuo> 

L.H.D.    OMUrarum    Bumaiil- 

enam  Doctv)   ^    ^  . ,.  - Doctor  of  Lettcn. 

LL.B.  ILfm  Bea^arrtnt) , .  ■  Buholor  of  L*«n. 

LL.D.  a.*r»  DocUi) Dortox  of  L«w». 

LL.M.  (Ltfum  MofuHr) Muter  of  Liwi. 

Latt.B.    (UMwiUfi    Bouaton- 

fMt) Baehakn  of  l^ttsn. 

Litt.D.  CUU(r«nBi>  DoOarl .  .  .   Doctor  of  Lctten. 
M.B.  (iitJidHa  Baccaiaurtui),  Bacbelor  of  Medicine. 

M.CB Muter  rf  Civil  Bngin 

M.D.  (ifalulM  DMMr) Doctor  of  McdiciDa.      . 

U.M.E Muter  of  MinJoa  Engmeei- 

UolB Bw:luk>T.«f  Moaio. 

Moi-D Dootor  ol  Mope. 

PtuD,  (.PhOtK^ia  Bottori . . .  Oodot  of  Philo»phy. 

Ph.Q PhununHitied  Oirmdtutl. 

V^..:.- Veterinuy  Socaeon. 

See  CoffruME,  AcAXEific;   Docio«;   Docrot 
<W  THE  Chuich  ;  Uaetib  OF  Akts  ;  Univkrsitt. 

DBORHES,  Meaaorement  of.  After  New- 
Mil  had  uught  that  the  earth,  on  account  of  its 
motion  round  its  axis,  must  be  h^est  near  the 
equator,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the  equator 
must  be  longer,  hy  one  230th  part,  than  the 
diameter  from  pole  to  pole,  the  French  wished 
to  investigate'  the  subject  further  by  actual 
measurement.  The  measurement  was  begun 
with  the  result  that  the  axis  of  the  poles  was 
found  to  be  longer  than  a  diameter  of  the 
equator^  and  that  the  earth  was,  in  form, 
more  like  a  lemon  than  an  orange.  For  40 
years  disputes  were  maintained  on  this  point 
without  settling  the  question:  and  at  last  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  resolved,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Condamine,  to  have  a  degree  measured 
at  the  equator  (the  expedition  went  to  South 
America  in  1735),  and  one  in  Lapland  (Kittis 
and  Tornea  being  the  extreme  stations  to  which 
the  expedition  was  sent  in  1736).  It  was  found 
that  the  northern  decree  was  greater  than  that 
under  the  equator,  and  that  Newton's  conjecture 
was  ri_ght.  But  the  question  still  remained.  How 
great  is 'the  flattening  of  our  planet?  The  theory 
said  one  230th  part,  if  the  earth  had  been  in  a 
perfectly  liquid  state  when  it  b^^n  its  rotation. 
The  calculations,  however,  always  gave  differ- 
ent results,  varying  according  to  the  different 
measurements  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
measurements  had  been  made,  not  only 
America  and  Lapland,  but  also  in  Fmnce,  Eng- 


land, Hungary  and  Italy.  When  the  French 
estabUshed  their  new  and  admirable  system  of 
measures  and  weights  upon  the  basis  of  the 
metre,  which  was  to  be  the  ten  millionth  part 
of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole 
(3.2808992  English  feet,  or  39.37  inches),  it  was 
necessary  to  know  with  accuracy  the  circum- 
ference and  the  flattening  of  the  earth.  A  meas- 
nremenL  tbereforc,  took  place  in  France,  not 
of  one  aegree,  but  of  10  degrees,  from  Dunkirk 
to  Formentera,  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  In 
Sweden  in  1802  the  degree,  which  80  years 
before  had  been  measured  by  Maupertuis,  was 
now  measured  again  with  better  instruments^ 
and  thus  the  circumference  and  ilattening  of 
the  earth  were  pretty  well  ascertained.  After 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  the  measurements  of  de- 
grees just  made  in  England,  under  General  Roy, 
b}[  Lieutenant- Colonel  Mudge,  were  connected 
with  those  in  France;  and  thus  an  arc  of  20 
degrees,  from  the  Balearic  Islands  over  France 
and  England,  to  the  Orkneys,  was  measured, 
and  the  flattening  of  the  earth  calculated  to  be 
1-J04th  (themost  recent  estimate  being  l-292d). 
In  India  (he  measurement  of  a  degree,  begim 
by  Lambton,  was  continued  by  Everest  and 
completed  by  Walker.  The  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  25  degrees  20  minutes  from  Hammerfest 
to  Ismailia  was  completed  in  1855.  Similar 
measuiements  have  oeen  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  at  the  Geodetic  Con|p;ess  in 
London  in  1900,  it  was  annoimced  that  English 
experts  were  engaged  in  measuring  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  of  104  degrees  from  Cape  Colony 
to  Alexandria,  and  had  made  considerable 
progress. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  lengths  of 
a  degree  of  longitude  for  places  at  every  de- 
gree of  latitude  from  0  degree  to  90  degrees. 
It  is  computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth 
is  a  s^ere. 
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pole.  Under  the  equator  a  degree  of  longitude 
contains  60  geographical,  69.16  statute  miles.  It 
the  form  oi  the  earth  is  not  entirely  regular, 
the  degrees  of  longitude  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  cannot  all  be  of  the  same  length;  and 
it  has  been  proposed  to  investigate  this  by  actual 
measurement.  This  task  is  in  the  triRonometric 
part,  as  easy  as  the  measurement  of  a  degree 
of  latitude;  but  in  the  astronomical  part  it  is  15 
times  more  difficult.  The  difference  of  the 
longitude  of  two  places  is  determined  by  the 
dittcrence  of  the  hour  of  the  day  at  the  same 
point  of  time  in  the  two;  as  a  place  situated  IS 
degrees  to  the  east  of  another  has  noon  a  whole 
hour  earlier.  One  hour,  therefore,  corresponds 
to  IS  degrees,  or  I,042v4  statute  miles,  under  the 
equator,  or  5,504,400  feet;  a  minute  of  time  to 
91,740  feet,  and  a  second  of  time  to  1,529  feet. 
A  mistake  of  a  second  of  time,  therefore,  in 
calculating  the  longitude  of  two  places,  makes  a 
corresponding  error  in  space.  To  determine 
time  within  two  or  three  seconds,  by  means  of 
rrcketa,  at  a  (Ustance  of  1,042^^  miles  is  im-r 
possible;  and  while  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
corresponding  to  this  distance  trigonometrically, 
may  be  attended  with  an  error  to  the  amount  of 
200  feet,  an  astronomical  measurement  would 
leave  an  uncertainty  of  2,000  feet.  The  earlier 
measurements  of  the  French  were  directed,  in 
the  north,  by  Maupertuis ;  in  the  south  by 
Bouguer.  Since  that  time  measurements  hare 
been  made  in  all  the  great  continents  of  the 
globe — 'in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  time  of  Maske- 
jyne,  by  Mason  and  Dixon ;  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Lacaillc,  completed  by  Maclear; 
in  Prussia  by  Bessd ;  in  Russia  by  Siruve ;  in 
Denmark  by  Schumacher;  and  in  England  by 
Roy  Kater  and  Colby.  The  French  arc  from 
Formentara  to  Dunkirk  was  measured  by  Me- 
cbain  and  Delamorc,  The  results  of  the  meas^ 
urements,  as  given  by  Airy,  make  the  equatorial 
diameter  7925.648,  and  the  polar  diameter 
7899.170  miles.  Bessel's  results  are  almost 
identical  namely,  equatorial  diameter  7925.604 
and  polar  diameter  7899.114  miles.  There  is  an 
international  association,  having  as  its  main 
object  the  correlation  of  all  degree  measure- 
ments and  connected  data  with  the  view  of 
accurately  ascertaining  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

DEGREES  OF  LATITUDE  AND 
LONGITUDE.  Degree  of  latitude  is  the 
space  or  distance  on  the  meridian  through 
which  an  observer  must  moVe  To  vary  his 
latitude  by  one  degree,  or  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  zenith 
by  one  degree;  and  which,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  perfect  sphericity  of  the  earth,  is  the 
360th  part  of  the  meridian. 

Degree  of  longitude  is  the  space  between 
the  two  meridians  that  make  an  angle  of  one 
degree  with  each  other  at  the  poles,  the  quantity 
or  length  of  which  is  variable  according  to  the 
latitude.     See  Latitude  and  Longitude, 

DE  HAAS,  de  has,  Hanrice  Frederick 
Hendrick,  Dutch- Am  en  can  marine  painter: 
b.  Rotterdam,  12  Dec.  1832;  d.  23  Nov.  1895, 
He  studied  in  England  and  at  The  Hague  imdcr 
Louis  Meyer,  and  in  1857  was  appointed  painter 
to  the  Dutch  navy.  In  1859  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  opened  a.  studio  in  Kcv/ 
York  which  remained  his  home  henceforth. 
Among  his  paintings  are  'Admiral  Farragut's 
Fleet     passing     New     Orleans';     *Coast     of 


France' ;  'Sunset  at  Sea' ;  'Moonlight  at  Sea' ; 
'Sunset  at  Pigwn  Cove';  'Sunrise  in  a  Fog 
at  Newport*;  'Shipwreck*;  'Menhaden  Boats 
off  Long  Island* ;  and  'Off  Marblehead.* 
His  brother  Wiluam  Froiexick  was  also  a 
well-known  marine  painter:  b.  1830;  d  ISSft 
He  settled  in  New  York  in  18S4.  Among  hb 
pictures  are  'Evening  at  Halifax* ;  'Nariagan- 
sett  Pier';   'Sunrise  on  the  Susquehanna.' 

DEHMEL,  da'm^l,  Richard,  German  lyric 
poet;  b.  at  Wendisch-Hermsdort  in  the  Spret' 
wold,  of  Slavic-German  descent,  18  Nov.  1863. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  forester  .and  ^ot  his  first 
impressions  of  nature  wandering  m  the  oak 
forests  tended  by  his.  father.  After  finishing 
the  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Sophiengymnasium  at  Berlin,  but 
later  went  to  Danzig  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Gymnasium  in  that  city.  At  the  university 
—  chiefly  at  Berlin  —  he  devoted  himself  to 
philosophy  and  the  sociological  and  natural 
sciences.  He  finished  at  Leipng  with  a  thesis 
on  the  insurance  business.  Up  to  the  year  1895 
he  was  then  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
German  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  In  this 
difficult  work  he  learned,  as  he  himself  states, 
self-control.  While  in  this  position  he  pub- 
lished his  first  books  of  poems,  'Erlosungen' 
(1891),  'Aber  die  Liebe'  (1393)  and  'Lebens- 
blatter'  (1895).  After  serving  the  insurance 
company  for  seven  years,  he  resigned  and 
moved  to  Pankow  near  Berlin.  There  he  wrote 
'Weib  und  Well'  (poems  and  fair>-  tales  1896) ; 
'Der  Mitmensch'  (tragi- comedy,  1895);  'Lu- 
cifer' (pantomimic  drama,  1899)  ;  and  the  chil- 
dren's book  'Fitzebucie'  (1900;  ISth  ed.,  1910). 
which  he  wrote  in  connection  with  his  first  wife, 
Paula  Dehmel,  from  whom  he  separated  in 
1899.  After  remarrying  and  traveling  for  scv- 
«ral  years  in  ItaW,  Greece,  Switierland,  Hol- 
land and  England,  he  settled  down  at  Blank- 
enese,  near  Hamburg.  In  1903  he  published  a 
lyrical  novel  'Zwei  Menscheh.'  In  1906  he  pub- 
lished his  complete  works  up  to  that  date  after 
having  subjected  them  to  a  thorough  revision. 
Later  works  are  'Michel  Michael'  (a  comedy, 
1911>  and  'Sch3ne  Wilde  W«lt'  (new  poems 
and  proverbs,  1913). 

In  his  earlier  writing  Dehmel  was  influ- 
enced by  Heine  and  Schiller  and  later  by  LiK- 
encron,  Strindberg  and  Nietzsche.  He  claimed 
to  stand  as  an  artist  between  the  pure  em- 
piricists like  Liliencron  and  the  pure  meta- 
physicians like  Mombert.  His  relation  to 
Nietische  he  defined  by  saying;  "Nietische  is  a 
doubting  dissector  of  the  ordinarj-  emotions  of 
the  sou!  and  I  as  a  faithful  believer  give  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  unusual  emotions,*  By  some  crit- 
ics Dehmel  is  considered  the  greatest  lyrical 
genius  since  Goethe.  Others  are  willing  to 
admit  his  genius  but  abject  to  the  extreme  real- 
ism of  some  of  his  poems.  To  be  jnst  to  him  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  he  is  constantly 
struggling  toward  higher  levels.  He  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  feelings^  but  connects 
them  with  onr  intelligence.  There  is  always 
with  him  an  interaction  of  intellect  and  emo- 
tions. The  result  is  a  constant  emphasis  of  the 
need  of  self-conltwl  and  self -development.  All 
about  us,  to  be  sure,  are  mysteries,  but  we  must 
fathom  *cm  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  He  has 
always  been  a  hard  worker  and  a  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  fl     " ' 
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finished  in  form  and  represent  diverse  metrical 
schemes.  Dehmel  volunteered  bis  services  in 
the  European  War,  even  thoi^  he  Was  over 
50  y«ars  of  age.  He  was  permitted  to  go  to 
ttie  front,  was  soon  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy 
and  awarded  the  iron  cross  for  distinKuislied 
services.  Consalt  Leasing,  O.  E.,  'Masters  in 
Modern  German  Literature*  (Dresden  1912)- 
Also  the  histories  of  German  Literature  of 
Kummer  and  Biese. 

William  F.  Hauhart, 
Assitlant  Professor  of  German,  Uttivtrnly  of 
Michigan. 

DEHORNING,  the  act  or  practice  of  de- 
priving animals,  specifically  cattle,  of  their 
boms.  Oippers  or  ^ears  have  been  invented  for 
die  operation  wherewith  it  is  performed  quickly 
and  with  comparatively  little  pain  and  scarcely 
any  disturbance  of  the  animal's  normal  func- 
tions or  condition.  The  most  favorable  condi- 
tions of  weather,  etc,  should  be  chosen  for  it, 
and  the  aid  of  a  skilful  operator  is  desirable. 
When  alt  features  of  cruelty  or.  uimecessatv 
pain  are  avoided,  there  is  believed  to  be  mucin 
to  justify  the  practice  of  dehorning,  inasmuch 
as  it  lends,  among  other  benefits,  to  conve- 
nience, safety  and  comfort  in  the  handling  of 
cattle,  especially  during  their  transportation 
from  place  to  place. 

DBHRA  DUN,  d«h'ra  doon.  (1)  A  dis- 
trict in  the  United  Provinces,  Briti^  India. 
It  hes  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  Good 
roads,  cultivated  fields,  hedges,  streams  flowioR 
tbrouKh  meadows  —  all,  in  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict, look  like  some  of  the  old  country  dis- 
tricts of  (he  well-cultivated  parts  of  Europe. 
The  area  is  1,209  square  miles.  (2)  Dehra  is 
the  name  of  the  chief  town  or  capital  of  the 
district.  It  has  an  English  garrison  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  European  inhabitants.  Pop. 
38,6ia 

DEI  GRATIA,  de^  gr9'shl-a  (LaL  %  the 
grace  of  God*),  a  formula  which  many  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  add  to  their  title,  and  which  is 
taken  from  an  expression  of  the  apostle  Paul 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  first  used  by  the 
clergy  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  » 
an  expression  of  dependence  upon  the  grace  of 
God;  and  afterward  the  higher  clergy  came  to 
use  along  with  it  the  addition  et  afostolica  ledii 
(by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  apostolic  sec). 
In  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  race  the  secu- 
lar princes  also  assumed  it;  and  in  course  of 
time  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  asserting  some- 
thing Hke  the  divine  ri^t  of  kings  and  their 
independence  of  any  earthly  power.  The  ex- 
pression has  been  made  use  of  on  the  coins  of 
many  nations. 

DBIAMBA,  da-yimlia,  an  African  plant 
commercially  known  as  Kongo  tobacco.  It 
CTOWS  wild  in  the  marshy  districts  of  Kongo. 
The  flowers  produce  a  narcotic  effect  when 
smoked. 

DEIANIRA,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  dau(^' 
ter  of  Q:neus,  king  of  .Etolia.  Her  father 
promised  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  him  only 
who  proved  to  be  the  strongest  of  ail  his  com- 
petitors. Hercules  obtained  the  prize  and  mar- 
ried Deianira,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
When  Nessus,  a  centaur,  who  had  offered  vio- 
lence to  Deianira,  was  dyintt  by  a  poisoned 
arrow  shot  from  the  bow  of  Hercules,  she  ac- 


cepted from  him  the  present  of  his  tunic,  which 
Nessus  said  had  the  power  of  reclaiming  a , 
husband  from  unlawful  loves.  Accordingly, 
when  Hercules  became  enamored  of  lola, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  CEdialia,  she  sent  him 
the  centaur's  tunic,  which  caused  his  death. 
Deianira  was  so  disconsolate  at  this  event  that 
she  destroyed  herself, 

DEIDAMIA  (D^ameta),  dau^ter  of  Ly- 
comedes:  she  bore  Pyrrhus  and  Oneirus  to 
Achilles,  during  his  abode  at  Scyrus, 

DEILER,  John  Hanno,  American  educa- 
tor: b.  Altoetting,  Upper  Bavaria,  Germany,  8 
Aug.  1849;  d.  20  July  1909.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Freising,  and 
studied  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Munich.  He  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Munich  until  1871,  and  was  principal  of  a  Ger- 
man school  in  New  Orleans  1872-79,  He  has 
been  professor  of  German  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana  and  Tulane  University^  since  1879. 
He  has  been  connected  with  various  German 
societies  in  New  Orleans  and  has  published 
'Das  Redemptions-System  im  Slaat  Louisi- 
ana* ;  'Gescnichte  der  Deutschen  Kirchen- 
gemeinden  im  Slaat  Louisiana' ;  'Geschichtc 
der  Einwanderung  von  1820-1896';  'Deutsche 
Gesellschaften  von  New  Orleans,'  etc. 

DEIMOS,  dlmfis,  and  PHOBOS,  the  names 
respectively  of  the  outer  and  inner  satellites  of 
Mars,  discovered  b^  Prof.  Asaph  Hall  in  the 
summer  of  1877,  with  the  26-incn  equatorial  of 
the  Washin^n  Observatory.  Deimos  revolves 
about  its  primary  in  30  hours  and  18  minutes, 
while  Phobos,  a  most  extraordinary  body,  ac- 
complishes its  revolution  in  7  hours,  39  minutes 
and  14  seconds,  bnng  at  a  distance  of  only 
about  3,700  miles  from  the  surface  of  Mars. 

DEIOCES,  de-rd-sEi:,  Median  king;  fl. 
about  seven  centuries  B.C  He  rose  from  a  pri- 
vate sution  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire.  By  acting  as  arbitrator  in  the  disputes 
which  took  place  in  his  own  vicinity,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  hi^  reputation  for  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice; and  when  the  Medes,  in  consequence  of 
their  revolt  from  the  Assyrians,  stood  in  need 
of  a  sovereign,  they  found  none  whose  claims 
to  the  honor  seemed  stronger  than  those  of 
Deioces.  Immediately  after  his  election  he  as- 
sumed great  staie,  surrounded  himself  witb 
body-guards  and  built  the  dty  of  Ecbatana,  in 
the  centre  of  which  he  resided,  almost  wholly 
hidden  from  public  view,  transacting  all  busi- 
ness by  deputies.  His  administration  was  vig- 
orous, and  after  a  peaceful  reign  of  35  years 
be  was  able  to  transmit  the  throne,  without  a 
a  contest,  to  his  son  Phraortes. 

DEIOTAHUS,  de-i-6t'a-ms,  Galatian  tCr 
trach :  d  30  B.C.  He  received  from  the  Roman 
Senate  the  title  of  king  of  that  province  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Romans  in  the  Asiatic  wars.  In 
the  dvil  war  he  joined  the  party  of  Pompey. 
Czsar  took  from  him  Armenia,  obliged  him 
to  march  with  him  against  Pbamaces,  and  left 
him  nothing  but  the  title  of  royalty.  He  wa« 
accused  of  having  platted  against  the  life  of 
Oesar,  from  which  charge  Gcero  deCcnded 
him  in  an  oration  yet  extant.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Ctesar  he  returned  to  his  domlBions, 
joined  Brutus,  and  afterward  fought  with  Ocr 
tavius  against  Antony- 
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DEIPH0BU8,  de-U'6-bfts,  in  Greek  legend 
.  the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  married 
Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris,  but  was  be- 
trayed by  her  to  the  Greeks. 

DKIPNOSOPHIST,  de-tp-nos'6-nst  (from 
the  Greek  Deipnosophisla,  learned  men  at  din- 
ner), one  of  an  andent  sect  of  philosophers 
famed  for  their  learned  conversation  at  meals. 
The  work  or  rather  compilabion,  'Deipnosopfais- 
tK,'  of  the  celebrated  Greek  grammarian  and 
rhetorician,  Athenteus,  who  flounced  about 
two  centuries  before  Christ,  has  preserved  to 
posterify  thousands  of  quotations  and  names  of 
authors  to  the  number  of  700,  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.  The  'learned  guests*  in 
bis  voluminous  work  numbered  29,  who  meet 
and  banquet  for  days,  entertaining  one  another 
with  excnjts  which  Athenxus  must  have  gath- 
ered at  great  pains  and  labor  from  the  library 
of  Alexandria,  afterward  destroved.  The  titles 
of  boola  he  puts  into  the  moutos  of  his  char- 
acters alone  number  2,500. 

DEIR  EL-BAHERI,  dSr-il-bah'rS,  or 
DER  EL-BACHRI,  is  a  temple  site  in  the 
district  of  Thebes,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile, 
O[rposite  Kamak,  which  is  about  five  kilo- 
meters distant  from  it.  At  Deir  el-Baheri  in 
some  remarkable  ruins  of  a  temple  built  on 
terraces  n^  the  hillside  which  edges  the  alluvial 
plain.  This  is  known  as  the  temple  of  Queen 
Hatasu.  The  building  is  probably  contempo- 
rary with  those  of  Luxor  and  Kamak,  being 
erected  in  the  same  style  of  ma^rnificence.  The 
first  exploration  of  this  site  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Uariette  and  later  of  Naville  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund. 
Further  excavations  in  1906  unearthed  the 
temple  of  Mentuhetep,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Uetropolitan  Museum  of  Art  the  cause- 
way of  this  tem^e  was  revealed.  Consult 
Marifltle  'Deir-el-Bahri'  (Leipzig  1877);  and 
'Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs'  (London 
1^1913). 

DBIR-El^KAHAR,  kS'mar  (<coavcnt  of 
the  moon"),  a  town  of  Syria,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Druses,  13  mile*  south-southeast 
of  Beyrout.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
of  a  deep  and  picturesque  glen  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, on  the  opposite  side  of  which  stands  the 
palace  Bteddin,  the  stmimcr.  residence  of  the 
Christian  governor  of   Lebanon.     The 


DBIRA,  def-ra,  an  ancient  Angiian  king- 
dom stretching  from  (he  Tees  to  the  Humber, 
and  extending  inland  to  the  borders  of  the 
British  realm  of  Strathclyde.  With  Bemicia  it 
foitned  the  kingdom  of  Nortbumbria,  The 
union  between  Bernicia  and  Deira  seems  to 
have  been  rather  unstable,  for  it  was  onlj*  under 
Edwin,  Oswin  and  other  strong  kings,  either  of 
Deiran  or  Bemician  blood,  that  a  real  united 
Northumhria  existed;  and  when  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  among  the  English  kingdoms 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Wessex,  the  two 
northern  kingdoms  were  allotted  to  separate 
earls.  Finallv  Deira  became  a  kingdom  under 
the  Danes.  The  story  seems  to  be  authentic 
that  the  slaves  who  attracted  Gregory  I  in  the 
slave  market  of  Rome  were  from  Deira. 


DBISH,  the  belief  in  the  hdag  of  a  God, 
with  the  denial  of  the  existence  or  even  neces- 
sity of  divine  revelation,  believing  that  the  light 
of  nature  and  reason  are  sufficient  guides  in 
doctrine  and  practice;  a  believer  in  natuial 
religion  only.  Etymologically  the  words  deist 
and  theist  arc  the  same  in  meaning  oiU^  deist 
is  from  Latin  and  theist  from  Grei  Conven- 
tionally, however,  the^  are  widely  different  b 
import;  the  term  theist  being  applied  to  any 
bekever  in  God,  and  revealed  religion,  whether 
that  believer  be  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  a  Moham- 
medan, etc,  or  a  deist  properly  so  called.  A 
deist  is,  as  the  definition  states,  one  who  be- 
lieves in  God,  but  disbelieves  in  Christianity, 
or  more  generally  in  revelation. 

The  term  Deists,  or  Freethinkers,  is  usually 
employed  to  designate  a  series  of  writers  who 
appeared  in  England  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies and  sought  to  establish  Natural  Religion 
upon  the  basis  of  reason  and  free  inqinry,  in 
opposition  to  all  positive  religions  and  widiout 
reference  to  supernatural  revelation.  Thej- 
were  critical,  if  not  hostile,  in  their  attitude 
toward  Scripture.  The  first,  in  point  of  time, 
of  the  celebrated  English  deists  was  Lord  Her- 


1k4,  began  the  controversy.  There  followed. 
on  the  same  side,  Hobbes,  Tindal,  Mor^n, 
Toland,  Bolingbroke,  Paine  and  others.  Tlie 
standard  work  on  die  subject  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Leland's  'Deistical  Writera,*  first  pub- 
lished in  1754. 

DEISSMAN,  dis'man,  Oiut»  Adolf,  Ger- 
man theologian:  b.  Langenscheid,  Nassau,  7 
Nov.  1866.  He  was  educated  at  Tubingen  and 
Berlin  and  the  Herbom  Theological  Seminary. 
He  entered  the  ministry  in  1890,  became  a 
teacher  at  Marbun;  in  1892  and  at  Herbom  in 
189S,  and  was  made  professor  at  Hridelberg  in 
1897  and  at  Beriin  in  1908.  He  lectured  at 
Cambridge  (England)  in  1907  and  at  Uiwala 
in  1910,  and  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Aberdeen  (1906),  Saint  An- 
drews 1911  and  Mancheeter  in  1912.  He  has 
published  'lohann  Kepler  und  die  Bibel'  (1894); 
'Bibelstudien>  (1895)  ;  'Neue  Bibehludien* 
(1897) ;  'Theologie  und  Kirche'  (1900) ;  <Die 
neutesumcntliche  Formel  "in  Christo  Jesu'  ' 
(1892);  <The  Epistle  of  Psenosiris'  (1902); 
'Die  Hellenisierung  des  semitischen  Mono- 
theismus'  (1903):  'Evangelitun  und  Urchris- 
ttntum'  (1905)  ;  <New  Li^t  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament' (1907);  •Philology of  the  Gredc  Bible> 


Sprac*forschung»  (1910);  'Saint  PauP  (191^ 
in  English;  also  in  German  and  Swedish). 

DEIST.    See  Dmsic. 

DEISTIC,  or  DEI5TICAL,  pertaininE  to 
deism  or  the  deists,  containing  the  doctrines  of 
deism  or  Natural  Religion.    See  Deism. 

DE  KALB,  Johann,  French  so1di«r;  h. 
Huttendorf,  Bavaria,  29  June  1721 ;  d.  Camden, 
S.  C.  19  Aug.  1780.  He  was  educated  in  the 
art  qf  war  in  the  French  army.  In  1762  he  vis- 
ited the  Anglo-American  colonies  as  a  secret 
agent  of  the  French  govemmenL  He  was  a 
brigadier  in  the  French  service,  when,  7  Nov. 
1776,  he  made  with  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane 
an  engagement  to  serve  in  the  forces  of  the 
revolted  colonies :  and  in  1777  he  accompanied 
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Lafaj«tte  to  America.  Congress  appointed  him 
a  major-Keneral  15  Sept,  1777,  after  which  he 
joined  the  main  army  imder  Washineton  and 
was  active  in  the  events  near  Philadelphia, 
which  preceded  the  encampment  at  Valley 
Foree.  He  served  in  New  Jers^  and  Mary- 
■  lana  till,  in_  April  1780,  he  was  sent  to  re-enforce 
Genera]  Lincoln,  then  besieged  in  ChaTleston. 
He  was  second  in  command  under  General 
Gates;  and  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden, 
16  Auk.  1780,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland 
and    Delaware  troops,    who    maintained    their 

Cund  until  Comwallis  concentrated  his  whole 
ce  upon  them.  He  fell  in  the  charge  upon 
his  regiments  before  thev  gave  way.  He  died 
at  Camden  three  days  afterward,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  there  to  his  memory  in  1825, 
Lafayette  placing  the  cornerstone. 

DB  KALB,  111.,  city  in  De  Kalb  County,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  other  rail- 
roads, 60  miles  west  of  Chicago.  The  indus- 
tries of  the  city  are  the  manufacture  of  wire 
and  other  iron  products,  agricultural  tmi^e- 
menta,  piano,  nail  and  creamery-package  works, 
glovo  and  shoe  manufacturing  establish m^its, 
De  Kalb  has  three  banks  with  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $350,000.  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  council  of  10  members,  elected  for 
two  years,  and  owns  its  own  water-fdanL  The 
Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  is  lo- 
cated here.  Settled  about  1833,  De  Kalb  was 
incorporated  in  1877.  It  was  the  scene  of  an 
engagement  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Here 
after  the  battle  Lincoln,  Davis  and  Zachaiy 
Taylor  held  a  conference.    Pop.  9,036. 

DB  KAY,  Charles,  American  poet,  grand- 
son of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake ;  b.  Washington, 
D.  C,  2S  July  1848.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
and  was  the  literary  and  art  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  during  30  years,  1876-190^  and 
art-editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in 
1907.  From  189M)7  he  was  consul-general  of 
the  United  States  at  Berlin,  where,  among  his 
activities,  he  organiced  the  Berliner  Fechtklub 
on  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Fencers  Club 
which  he  had  founded  in  1882.  Always  inter- 
ested in  literature  and  art,  he  i^as  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Authors'  Qub  (I8S2), 
the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York  (1889) 
and  of  the  Circle  of  Friends  of  the  Medallion 
(1907),  He  was  manac^ng  govenwr  of  the 
National  Arts  Oub.  His  poems  are  mostly 
founded  on  themes  from  Oriental,  classical  and 
literary  history.  Among  his  works  are  'The 
Bohemian'  (1878) ;  'Hesperus  and  Other 
Poems'  (1880);  'The  Vision  of  Nimrod' 
(1881);  'The  Vision  of  Esther'  (1882):  'The 
Love  Poems  of  Louis  Bamaval  Ray'  (1883); 
<Ufe  and  Works  of  Batye,  Sculptor'  (1889); 
•Bird  Gods'  (1898);  and  translation  of  Hein- 
rich  Heine's  'Letters'  and  of  several  works 
from  the  French. 

DEKBN,  dilciin,  Agathc,  Dutch  author: 
b.  Amstelveen,  near  Amsterdam,  14  Nov.  1741 ; 
d.  14  Nov.  1804.  She  wrote  a  number  of 
novels  with  her  friend  Elizabeth  Bekker  (q.v.) 
and  poems,  among  them  'Liederen  voor  den 
Boerenstand'  and  'Liederen  voor  Kinderen.' 
They  give  charming  and  truthful  pictures  of 
the  life  of  the  natives  of  Holland. 


2  March  Ut20;  d.  Nieder-Ingelheim,  19  Feb. 
1887.  He  spent  several  years  in  government 
service  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but  resigned 
because  of  bis  disagreement  with  the  Dutch 
government  there.  His  story,  'Max  Havelaar' 
(1860),  is  a  forceful  accusation  of  wrongs  and 
scandals  of  the  Dutch  administration  of  Java, 
He  later  published  many  satirical  works  on 
social,  political  and  philosophical  questions, 
among  them  a  volume  of  admirable  'Parables' ; 
a  novel,  <La  Sainte  Vierge* ;  a  drama,  'Vorslen- 
school'  ('The  School  of  Princes').  After  his 
death  there  appeared  'Geschiednis  van  Wouterje 
Pieterse'  (1888);  and  'Letters  and  Works,' 
published  tiy  his  widow.     His  biography  was 


DEKKER.    or    DECKER,    Teremiaa    d«, 

Dutch  poet;  b.  Dort  1609  or  1610;  d.  Amster- 
dam 1666.  His  first  published  poetical  woi^ 
was  'The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah' ;  and 
several  others  which  soon  followed  it  were 
also  translations.  His  'Love  of  Gold,'  a  power- 
ful satire,  and  his  'Goede  Vrijdag,'  or  the 
'Passion  of  Christ,'  as  well  as  his  lyric  poems, 
are  still  in  high  estimation;  and  his  'Epigrams' 
(Puntdichten)  are,  beyond  dispute,  the  best  of 
the  kind  which  the  literature  of  that  period 
prodnced.  The  best  edition  of  his  poems,  ac- 
companied with  a  biography,  was  published 
by  Brouerius  van  Nideck    (1726). 

DEKKBS,  or  DECKER,  Thomas,  Eng- 
lish dramatist:  b.  London  about  1570;  a.  after 
1637.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  a  theatrical 
writer  in  1597.  He  was  one  of  the  literary 
antagonists  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  satirized  Dek- 
ker  in  his  'Poetaster,'  and  the  latter  took  his 
revenge  in  his  'Satiromastix,'  He  appears  to 
have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  been  often 
in  difficulties,  imprison  then  ts  for  debt  being 
almost  the  only  record,  besides  his  works,  that  . 
is  left  of  him.  Among  bis  writings  may  be 
mentioned  the  'Seven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  Lon- 
don,' a  moral  tract;  the  'Double  P  P.'  a 
violent  tract  against  the  (Catholics ;  'A  Knight's 
Conjuring,'  in  which  he  introduces  Chaucer, 
Spenser  and  many  other  dead  poets ;  'The 
Gull's  Hornbook,'  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the 
time.  Besides  his  own  plays  he  co-opcraled 
with  Massinger  in  the  'Virgin  Martyr'  and  with 
Ford  in  the  'Sun's  Darling,'  a  moral  masque; 
the  'Pleasant  Comedie  of  Old  Fortunatus' 
(1600)  ;  and  'The  Honest  Whore'  (1604)  ;  arc 
among  the  most  esteemed  of  his  dramas.  The 
number  of  Dekfcer's  plays  which  have  survived 
is  about  28,  of  his  tracts  about  25.  His  works 
have  been  edited  by  Shepherd  (4  vol'.,  London 
1873) ;  selected  edition  by  Rhys  (1887)  ;  and 
his  non-dramatic  works  by  Grosart  (5  vols., 
1884-86).  Consult  Hunt,  'Thomas  Dekker* 
(New  York  1911);  and  the  'Lite'  by  Bullen 
(in   'Dictionary  of  National   Biography'). 

DE-  KOVEN,  Anna  Farwell,  American 
novehst:  b.  Chicago,  19  Nov.  1862.  She  was 
graduated  at  Lake  Forest  University  in  1880 
and  married  to  Louis  Reginald  De  Koven  (q.v.) 
May  1884.  She  is  the  author  of  'A  Sawdust 
Doll'  (1894);  'An  Iceland  Fisherman,'  A 
translation  from  Pierre  Loti  (1889) ;  'By  Ihe 
Waters  of  Babylon'  (1901)  ;  'Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Paul  Jones>  (1913)  ;  "Les  Corates  de 
Gruyire'  (1914);  also  contributions  in  prose 
and  verse  to  various  periodicals. 
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DE  EOVBN  (Henrr  Louia),  ReKinald, 
American  composer:  b.  Middlelown,  Conn.,  3 
April  1861,  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
18/9  and  studied  music  in  tbe  leading  cities  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  frotn  Europe  m  1882  he 
took  up  bis  residence  in  Chiu^o,  but  subse- 
quently moved  to  New  York.  From  1902  to 
1904  he  lived  in  Washington  as  conductor  of 
the  Washington  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  then 
relumed  to  New  York  as  musical  critic  of  the 
World,  His  scores  show  refinement  of  instru~ 
mental  coloring  and  harmony.  His  operettas 
have  had  great  success,  notably  'The  Begum' ; 
'Don  Quixote'  ;  'Robin  Hood,'  his  greatest 
success ;  'The  Fencing  Master* ;  'The  Three 
Dragoons'  (1899);  'Maid  Marian'  (1901); 
'Foxy  Quiller'  (1900);  'The  Student  King' 
(1906).  He  also  composed  many  songs,  includ- 
ing 'Oh,  Promise  Me'  and  'A  Recessional,' 
and  various  music  for  piano  and  orchestra, 

DE  KOVEN,  Jamea,  American  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  educator :  b.  Middletown,  Conn., 
19  Sept.  1831;  d.  Racine  Wis..  19  March  1879. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  and  at 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 
After  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in  185S 
he  took  a  pastoral  charge  at  Delafield,  Wis., 
and  at  the  same  time  became  principal  of  the 
preparatory  school  for  Nashotah  Seminary, 
founded  two  years  earlier.  In  1859  this  became 
Racine  College  and  De  Kovcn  its  first  warden. 
He  soon  acquired  a  marked  influence  throughout 
the  West,  both  in  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
matters,  in  the  latter  taking  up  and  carrying 
forward  the  teachings  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
His  most  prominent  appearance  in  this  connec- 
tioii  was  in  the  General  Convention  of  1871,  at 
a  time  when  the  ritual  controversy  ran  very 
high.  In  bold  and  outspoken  terms,  which  have 
become  historical,  he  proclaimed  and  defended 
his  position,  with  a  marked  eifect  on  the  legis- 


siderable  majority  of  the  standing 
of  the  other  dioceses  refused  to  canurm  ois 
election,  regarding  his  views  as  dangerous.  He 
labored  diligently  for  the  upbuilding  of  Racine 
College,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  The 
published  volume  of  his  sermons  (1880)  con- 
tains a  preface  by  Mr.  Dix,  which  gives  some 
idea  of  his  commanding  position  in  the  church 
Ufe  of  his  time. 

DB  KROYFT,  di  kroift',  Susan  Helen 
Aldrich,  American  author :  b,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
29  Oct  1818;  d.  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  25  Oct.  1915. 
She  was  graduated  at  Lima  College,  New  York, 
1843.  and  married  Dr.  William  De  Kroyft,  of 
Rochester,  who  was  killed  on  his  wedding  day 
by  a  fall  from  a  carriage.  Mrs.  De  Kroytt 
shortly  afterward  became  blind.  Her  works 
include:  'Little  Jakey'  (1871);  'Darwin  and 
Moses,'  a  lecture;  'A  Place  in  Thy  Memory' 
(1849:  revised  190S)  ;  'Mortara'  (1888)  ;  'The 
Foreshadowed  Way'  (1901)  ;  and  'The  Soul  of 
Eve'    (1904). 

DE  LA  BLACHB.  de-la-bUsh'.  Vidal, 
French  geographer:  b.  Pezenas,  Herault,  184S; 
d.  Paris,  5  April  1918.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Uplier  Normal  School,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1863.  He  directed  the  issue  of  a 
series  of  maps  which  is  known  by  his  name  and 
which  was  published  in  the  'Historical  and 
Geographical  Atlas>  of  1890.    In  1912  M.  de  U 


Bladie  was  a  member  of  the  Frendi  dd^ation 
which  arrived  in  New  York  on  7  April  of  that 
year  with  a  bronie  bust  which  was  erected  at 
Crown  Point.  Lake  Charaplain,  N.  Y.,  on  3  itaj 
folk) wing,  in  memory  of  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

DELABARRB,  Edmund  Burke,  American 
psychologist:  b.  Dover,  Me.,  25  Sept.  1863.  He 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1886.  and 
later  studied  at  Harvard  and  Freiberg.  In  1891- 
96  he  was  associate  professor  and  after  1896 
professor  of  psychology  at  Brown  University. 
During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Miinsterberg  m 
1896-97  he  was  director  of  the  Psychological 
Laboratory  at  Harvard.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association  and 
Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  wrote  'Ueber 
Bewegungsempfindiingen'  (ISSH;  'Report  of 
Brown-Harvard  Expedition  to  Nachoak,  Lab- 
rador, in  1900'  (1902). 

DELABORDE,  de  la-bord',  Henri  Frati- 
Soia,  Count,  French  general :  b.  Dijon,  21  Dec 
1764;  d.  3  Feb.  1833.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Republican  armies ;  fou^t  throu^  the 
whole  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  was  ennobled 
in  1807.  Upon  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  he  again  espoused  the  cause  of  the  em- 
peror. With  the  advent  of  the  Restoration  he 
was  brought  before  a  military  tribunal  but  was 
acquitted  owing  to  a  technical  flaw  in  the 
wording  of  the  charge. 

DELACROIX,  de-la-krwi',  Ferdinand 
Victor  Eufine,  French  painter:  b.  Charenton- 
Saint-Maunce,  near  Paris,  26  April  1799;  d. 
Paris,  13  Aug.  1863.  His  father  was  an  ardent 
revolutionist  who  died  when  Eug^e  was  seven 
years  o£  age.  He  was  sent  to  the  Lyc^e  Na- 
poleon and  then  to  the  atelier  of  Baron  Guerin  to 
study  painting.  His  first  painting,  ^Dante  and 
Virgil  in  the  Infernal  Regions,'  attracted  nnicb 
notice  in  the  exhibition  of  1822.  This  picture 
disolayed  a  wide  departure  from  the  coloring 
ana  manner  of  the  school  of  David,  and  accord- 
ingly it  gave  rise  to  enthusiastic  praise  on  the 
one  side ;  on  the  other  to  contemptuous  deprecia- 
tion, but  everywhere  to  wonder.  His  'Massacre 
in  Scio'  (1824)  was  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  the  school  of  the  classicists,  who 
named  it  a  'Massacre  of  Painting,*  These  were 
followed  by  the  'Execution  of  the  Doge  Marino 
Falieri'  (1826);  the  'Death  of  Sardanapalus* 
(1827);  and  the  'Murder  of  the  Bishop  of 
Liege'  (1830) —pieces  painted  with  fire  and 
vigor.  His  sympathy  with  the  revolulionarj 
party  was  shown  by  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
'Goddess  of  Liberty  at  the  Barricades.'  In 
1831  he  joined  the  embassy  sent  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  To  this 
journey  we  arc  indebted  for  several  pictures  re- 
markable for  their  vivid  realization  of  Oriental 
life  as  well  as  their  masterly  coloring.  They  are 
the  'Jewish  Marriage'  ;  'Muley  Abdcrrahman 
With  His  Body-guard':  'Algerian  Ladies  in 
Their  Chamber';  'Moorish  Soldiers  at  Exer- 
cise' ;  and  the  several  scenes  of  common  life.  In 
spite  of  his  undoubted  genius  Delacroix  failed 
in  gaining  popularity  with  the  general  public 
He  was  commissioned  not  only  with  the  decora- 
tion of  public  buildings,  sudi  as  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  the  town-hall  and  the  Louvre, 
but  lar^  paintings  were  executed  by  him 
the  Pansian  chnrdiei,  and  the  historical  nuu 
of    Veruilles    contains    two    of 
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picas  — the  'Battle  of  Taillebourp*  (1838) 
and  the  'Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders'  (1841).  In  1857  the  Acadetny  elected 
him  a  member  of  their  body.  An  exhibition  of 
his  works  was  opened  in  1864,  containing  174 
pictures  and  303  drawings,     Delacroix  was  : 


I  he  painted  portraits, 
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his  weakness  —  brilliant  coloring  and  incorrect 
drawing.  He  is  dramatic,  passionate  and  in- 
tensely virile  in  his  concepts.  Consult  Dargenty, 
'Eugene  Eklacroix  par  liu-meme*  (Paris  18851  ; 
Robaut  and  Chesneau,  'L'CEuvre  complet 
d'Eogene  Delacroix'   (Paris  1885). 

DB  LACY,  William  Henry,  American 
jurist;  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  8  Feb.  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  Georgetonivn  University  and  the 
Catholic  University,  \X'3shii^an,  He  practised 
law  from  1883  to  1906,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1902,  and  from  1906  to  1913  served  as  Judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Cj:>lumbia. 
He  is  also  associate  professor  of  common  law 
at  the  Catholic  University,  He  was  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, Washington  1910;  was  delegate  to  the 
American  Prison  Congress,  the  National  Clon- 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  etc. 
He  is  the  author  of  'The  Treatment  of  United 
States  Prisoners  by  Probation'  (1906) ;  co- 
author of  'Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
United  States'  (1910),  and  was  a  contributor 
to  <The  Catholic  Encyclopedia*   (1914). 

DBLAET,  de-lit*,  Johan,  Dutch  scholar: 
geographer  and  historian:  .b.  Antwerp  about 
1582;  d.  Leyden  (?)  near  the  end  of  1649.  Ut- 
tle  is  known  of  his  life  except  what  he  himself 
has  occasionally  set  down  in  his  own  works. 
In  1624  he  was  established  at  Leyden  and  for 
25  j;ears  thereafter  he  was  busy  publishing  and 
editing  books  for  the  Elieviers.  As  a  director 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  he  had,  of 
course,  ready  access  to  its  records;  while  as 
co-pat  roon  of  Renssclaerswyck  he  had  mi 
especial  interest  in  the  country  where  his 
daughter,  Johanna,  and  his  son-in-law  had  made 
their  home.  Therefore,  to  popularize  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  lands  connected  with  that 
company,  he  wrote  his  'Nieuwe  Wereldt,' 
which  IS  an  excellent  compilation  made  from 
ihe  works  of  a  great  number  of  foreign  geog- 
raphers and  navigators  (Leyden  1625).  Five 
years  later  there  appeared  a  second  revised 
and  enlarged  edition,  which  contained  several 
new  maps,  DeLaet's  intention  to  ^ve  to  his 
fellow-citizens  as  perfect  a  description  of  the 
New  World  as  circumstances  would  allow  was 
carefully  carried  out.  so  that  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, apparently  with  some  additions,  and  a 
French  translation  followed  within  the  next  10 
years.  This  was  followed  later  by  a  'History 
or  Yearly  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  from  its  beginning 
to  IS36,>  written  in  Dutch.  Meanwhtlej  the 
Elieviers  were  busily  engaged  in  publishing  a 
series  of  historical  monographs  on  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  which,  because  of  their 
appearance  in  extremly  small  form,  were  called 
the  'Little  Elzevirian  Commonwealths.'    In  the 


publication  of  these  vohimnes  DeLaet  played  no 
small  part,  so  that  Struve,  writing  about  a  cen- 
tury later,  says  that  DeLaet's  must  be  consid- 
ered the  best  of  all  that  had  appeared.  The 
first  of  these  was  that  on  England  (1625), 
almost  half  of  which  was  taken  up  by  a  Latin 
translation,  not  DeLaet's,  of  the  'De  Republica 
Anglonmi'  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  There  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  the  works  on  Italy 
(1628),  Spain  (1629),  France  (1629),  the  Bel- 
gian Confederation  (1630),  the  Empire  of  the 
Grand  Mogul  or  Tr»e  India  (1631),  Persia 
(1633  and  1637),  Portugal  (1641),  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Prussia  and  Livonia  (1642),  and  per- 
haps Turicery.  It  was  in  1643-44  that  DeLaet 
had  his  famous  bterary  controversy  with  his 
compatriot,  Hugo  Grotius  (q.v,),  on  the  origin 
of  tne  American  aborigines,  in  which  he  com- 
pletely ranqui^ed  the  great  Dutch  statesman 
and  the  famer  of  international  law.  DeLaet 
also  published  notable  works  along  other  Knes. 
He  edited  the  'Natural  History>  of  Pliny  the 
Elder  (1635),  pubhshed  a  book  'On  Gems  and 
Precious  Stones'  (1647),  gathered  together  and 
put  in  order  the  notes  of  the  celebrated  natural- 
ist, Marggraf,  on  the  natural  history  of  Brazil 
(1648),  and  finally  published  an  edition  of 
Vitravius  (q.v.),  *0n  Architecture,'  together 
with  the  works  of  several  minor  writers  on  the 
same  subject  In  all  of  these  works,  which 
were  written  in  Latin  with  the  exception  of 
those  concerning  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, DeLaet  proves  his  vast  and  profound 
knowledge,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  confess- 
edly a  popularizer  rather  than  a  savant,  Con- 
suh  Wright,  H.  F,,  'Origin  of  American 
Aborigines:  A  Famous  Controversy' (Washing- 
ton 1917)  ;  Foppens,  J.  P..  'Bibliotheca  Bel- 
gica'  (Brussels  1739) ;  Niciron,  J.  P., 
'Mfmoires  pour  servir  a  ITiistoire  des  hommes 
illustres  dans  la  rfpublioue  des  lettres'  (Paris 
1737)  ;  Winsor,  Justin,  <Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  Amenca'  (Boston  1884-89). 

Herbert  F,  Wmcht, 
Division  of  International  Latu,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace. 
DELAFIELD,  Richard,  American  military 
engineer :  b.  New  York,  1  Sept,  1798 ;  d.  Wash- 
ington D,  C,  5  Nov,  1873,  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1818  and  was  draughtsman 
to  the  American  Boundary  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  In  1819-38 
ne  was  assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
foris  Monroe  and  Calhoun,  had  charge  of  the 
improvements  on  the  Mississippi  and  of  the 
building  of  the  Ctmiberland  road  and  the  con- 
struction of  Fori  Delaware.  In  1838  he  was 
appcMnted  superintendent  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  and  held  the  position  seven 
years  at  that  time,  and  again  from  1856  to  1861, 
when  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  request.  In 
1855  he  was  senior  member  of  a  commission 
sent  to  the  Crimea  to  report  on  modem  meth- 
ods of  warfare;  he  prepared  the  report  whiiJi 
was  published  by  Congress  in  1860,  During  the 
Civil  War  he  assisted  in  organiring  and  equip- 
ping the  New  York  troo_ps  and  had  charge  of 
the  construction  of  fortifications  in  New  Yoric 
harbor.  In  1864  he  was  made  chief  of  engi- 
neers, and  retired  in  1866  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  improvement  of  Boston  harbor 
and  a  regent  of  Smithsonian  Institute  (1865- 
67),  >-  I 
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DSLAGOA  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Portuguese  colony  of 
Moiaihbiq.ue,  partly  enclosed  by  Inyack  petiiii' 
Bula.  It  IS  about  70  miles  long  and  20  miles 
wide.  Though  crossed  at  its  entrance  by  a 
shifting  bar  it  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  and  is  the  finest  harbor  od  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  Several  laige  rivers  flow 
into  it  chief  of  which  is  the  Komati.  The 
Delagoa  Bay  Railway  projected  57  miles  from 
the  port  of  Louren;o  Marques  to  the  Trans- 
vaal border  extends  290  miles  further  to  Pre- 
toria and  is  the  conuuerdal  highway  regulated 
by  the  agreement  of  1  April  1909  between  Por- 
tugal and  Great  Britain  for  the  transit  of  export 
and  import  goods  with  the  Transvaal  gold  fields. 
Another  railroad  of  which  (1918)  44  miles  were 
open  for  trallic  is  projected  to  the  Swaziland 
border.  Delagoa  Bay  was  discovered  in  ISOZ 
by  PortUKcse  navigators  and  has  had  a  varied 
historv  oT  international  dispute.  It  was  block- 
aded W  the  British  during  the  South  African 
War  0899-1902)  to  enforce  neutrality.  In 
1889  the  Portuguese  seized  the  railway  and  in 
1900  were  compelled  by  arbitration  to  ray 
$5,000,000  compensation.  Consult  Tesset,  'The 
Key  to  South  Africa.  Delagoa  Bay*  (London 
ISW).    See  P(»TUGUESE  Possessioks  in  AniCA. 

DELAGRANOB,  d«-la-Kranzh.  LCon, 
French  aviator  and  sculptor:  b.  Orl&ins  1872; 
d.  Pau  1910.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Paris.  He  produced  several  works 
well  deserving;  of  notice,  including  'Love  and 
Vouth';  'Girl  Dancers';  'A  Huguenot'; 
'The  Templar';  <A  Florentine  Page.'  In  1907 
he  was  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France, 
and  in  this  year  also  made  his  lirst  flight  in  an 
aeroplane.  In  190S  and  1909  he  made  several 
sensational  flights  and  established  new  speed 
records,  notably  at  Doncaster,  England,  during 
a  stortn  on  17  Oct.  1909  he  established  a  world 
record  —  6  miles  in  7  minutes,  36  seconds.  He 
received  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1909,  and  the  following 
year  a  medal  from  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sa- 
ences.  He  was  killed  in  an  accident  to  his 
monoplane  at  Pau. 

DB  LA  HIRE,  d£-la-er',  FhiUpps,  French 
mathematician:  b.  Paris.  18  March  1640;  d. 
there,  21  April  1718.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  professor  at  die  Col- 
lege of  France.  His  chief  woilc  was  in  pnic 
mathematics,  but  he  was  also  an  astrononier. 


•Noitvelle  mithode  de  gfom^trie*;  'Sectiones 
Conic*';  'Mfcnoire  sur  la  epicycloid*  (1W4)  ; 
and  'Mwnoire  sur  les  conchoids'  (1708). 

DSLAMBRE.  de-laii'bl.  Jean  Baptiste 
Joseph,  French  astronomer;  b.  Amiens,  France, 
19  Sept.  1749;  d  Paris,  19  Aug.  1822.  In  1790, 
eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  Uranus, 
Delambre  published  the  tables  of  that  planet, 
although  in  that  period  it  had  but  performed  a 
small  part  of  its  80  years'  course.  He  also  con- 
structed tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  which,  with  several  treatises, 
procured  him  a  reception  into  the  National  Insti- 
tute. In  1792  he  was  appointed  to  measure  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Bar- 
celona for  the  French  government.  With  his 
'  te,  Mechain,  he  completed  this  work  in 


1799.  IniaOZNapoleonappomtedhiniliispccteur- 
Gineral  des  fitudes,  which  post  lie  resigned 
when  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of  the  daw 
of  mathematical  sciences  (1803).  His  first 
Ubies  of  the  sun  were  published  in  1792;  in  1806 
i4>peared  his  new  ones.  In  1S07  he  succeeded 
Lalande  in  the  Collie  de  France  and  wrote 
his  'Traiti  d'astronomie  tbeorique  ct  pratique' 
(1814);  'Hi»toire  de  t'astrowvnic  dn  nK^en 
age' (1819);  'Histoire  de  rastronomiemodeine* 
<1821):  'Histoire  de  I'astrononue  du  18e 
■i^c* 

DELAHINATION,  the  division  of  the 
blastoderm  into  two  layers,  ejHblast  and  hypo- 
blast   See  Embrvology. 

DB  LANCEY,  WOliun  Heathcote,  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Westchester 
Coun^.  N.  Y.,  8  Oct  1797;  i  1865.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1817;  studied  the- 
ology  and  entered  the  Episcoral  ministiy  in 
18^  He  was  secretary  of  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops in  die  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  1823-29.  Upon 
the  reor^nization  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1828,  he  was  chosen  provost  of  that 
institution,  which  office  he  retained  for  five 
years.  In  1839  he  became  bishop  of  the  dio- 
New  York     In   1852  he  was 


ops  of  the  United  Sutes  to  England 


Sept.  1860.  She  was  educated  in  New  York,  but 
lived  in  PhiUdelphia  until  1901.  She  has  Mnce 
lived  in  Boston  and  in  Dedham,  Mass,  where 
her  home  now  is.  She  is  a  suffragist  and  acti%-e 
in  that  cause,  in  the  work  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  various  civic  affairs,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Dedham  Public  Library.  She 
is  B  member  of  the  Boston  Author's  Qub.    Her 

fublished  books  include  'Oakleigh*  (1896): 
Malvern'  (1896)  ;  'In  the  Old  Herrick 
House>  (1897)-  'A  Successful  Venture' 
(1897);  <AIan  Ransford'  (1898);  <Katrina> 
(1898);  'Three  Giris  of  Hazelmerc*  (1903); 
•Josephine'  (1904);  <A  Little  Son  of  Sun- 
shine' (1906);  'The  Friendship  of  Anne' 
(1907);  'Miss  Betty  of  New  York'  (1908); 
•The  Gris  of  Dudley  School'  (1911);  'The 
Fortunes  of  Phoebe>  (1912)  ;  'Country  Cou- 
wns'   (1913);  'Cyntra*   (1915). 

DELAND,  Uargaret  Wade  (Campbell), 
American  novelist ;  b.  Allegheny,  Pa.,  23  Feh 
1857.  She  was  educated  at  the  Cooper  Union, 
New  York,  and  for  a  time  taught  drawing.  In 
1880  she  married  L.  F.  Deland  and  has  since 
lived  in  Boston,  'John  Ward,  Preacher' 
(1888),  her  first  novel,  attracted  wide  notice. 
Other  works  are  'The  Old  Garden  and  OUier 
Verses'  (1887);  'Sydney'  (1890);  'Florida 
Days,*  a  collection  of  sketches  of  travel;  'The 
Story  of  a  Child'  (1892);  'Mr.  Tommy  Dove 
and  Other  Stories'  (1893);  'Philip  and  His 
Wife'  (1894)  ;  'The  Wisdom  of  Fools*  (1897) ; 
'Old  Chester  Tales'  (1901)  ;  'Good  for  the 
Soul';  <Dr.  Lavendar's  People*  (1904);  'The 
Common  Way'  (1904);  '"rhe  Awakening  of 
Helena  Ritchie'  (1906);  'An  Encore'  (1907); 
'The  Way  to  Peace'  (1910);  'The  Iron 
Woman'  (1911);  'The  Voice'  (1912);  'Part- 
ners* (1913);  'The  Hand  of  E»u'  (»M): 
'Around  Old  Chester'   (1915). 
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DB  LAND,  Fla,  town,  county-seat  of 
Volusia  Counly,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  about  60  miles  southwest  o{  Saint 
Augustine,  It  is  a  favorite  health  and  winter 
resort,  noted  for  its  sulphur  springs  and  its 
fine  shell-paved  and  shaded  streets.  It  con- 
tains Carnegie  and  Sampson  libraries.  The 
John  B.  Stetson  University,  a  Baptist  institu- 
tion, was  cstaUished  here  in  1887.  The  town 
owns  its  water  plant.    Fop.  2,S12. 

DBLANO,  ColnmbUB,  American  lawyer 
and  politician:  b.  Shoreham,  Vl.,  S  June  1809; 
d  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  23  Oct  1896.  He 
studied  law  at  Mount  Vernon,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1831,  and  shortly  after  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  county.  He  was  elected 
member  of  Congress  in  1844  and  voted  against 
the  declaration  of  war  in  Mexico;  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  in  1864  and  1866.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  Republican  conventions  of  I860 
and  1864,  and  member  of  the  State  legislature 
in  1863.  in  President  Grant's  first  administra- 
tion he  was  aopointed  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  antf  reorganized  the  department,  put- 
ting it  on  an  excellent  financial  footing.  In 
1870  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
signing in  1875  and  retiring  from  public  hfe. 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Kenyon  CoU^re 
and  endowed  its  preparatory  department. 

DELAPLANCHE,  d«-la-plansh,  Eagine, 
French  sculptor:  b-  Paris  (Belleville)  1836; 
d.  there  9  Jan.  1891.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Duret 
receivea  the  grand  prize  of  Rome,  1864,  and 
the  medal  of  honor  1878.  Among  his  works 
arc  'Child  and  Turtle' ;  *Eve  Before  the  Fall* ; 
'Saint  Agnes';  'Maternal  Education*;  'Har- 
mony^; "Afrira,'  in  bronze;  'Music';  'Vir- 
gin of  the  Lilies,'  in  the  Luxembourg;  'Au- 
rora,' also  in  the  Luxembourg;  'Circe';  'The 
Dance' ;  and  a  statue  of  'Auber*  for  the  opera 
house.  He  is  noted  for  grace  and  nobility  of 
trtalment  and  refinement  of  style. 

DE  LA  RAM£E,  de-Ia-ra-ma',  LoniM 
See  OuiDA. 

DE  LA  KEY.  de-la-rft'£,  JacobuB  Headrick, 
Boer  general :  b.  Lichtenburg  EHstrict  of  the 
Western  Transvaal  1849;  d.  14  Sept.  1914.  He 
^ned  distinction  in  his  first  command  against 
the  Basutos,  when  very  young,  and  served  two 
years  in  the  Volksraad,  supporting  joubert 
He  commanded  the  Lichtenburg  burghers  at 
the  outbreak  of  -the  Boer-British  War,  1899- 
1902,  which  force  served  later  in  Cronje's  west- 
em  column.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Magersfontein ;  in  the  retreat  before  Lord  Rob- 
erts, and  at  Nooitgcdacht  1900,  where  he  cap- 
tured SOO  English  troops.  He  proved  himself  a 
resourceful  leader  in  the  guenila  warfare  diat 
marked  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  Iris  prin- 
cipal achievement  being  the  capture  at  Klerks- 
dorp,  7  March  19(E,  of  Lord  Methuen  with 
many  of  his  men,  but  tie  rrieased  him  on  ac- 
count of  not  being  able  to  treat  his  woimds,  as 
he  was  lacking  hospital  facilities  —  an  instance 
of  humanity  %at  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression on  his  foes.  He  served  on  the  Boer 
committee  which  arranged  for  peace,  and  later 
on  the  deputation  visiting  Europe  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  raise  funds  for  the  Boers  that  they 
mi^t  continue  their  occupations  at  home  In 
1907  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly and  was  later  called  to  the  senate. 


DE  LA  RIVE,  AugOUe  Arthur,  Swiss 
physicist :  b.  Geneva,  9  Oct.  1801 ;  d  Marseilles, 
28  Nov.  1873.  He  received  the  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  Che  Academy 
at  Geneva  at  the  age  of  22.  First  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  specific  heat  of 
gases,  and  of  the  observation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  earth's  crust,  be  soon  turned  his  com- 

alete  attention  to  electricity,  making  ori(^nal 
iscoveries  in  connection  with  magnetism, 
electrodynamics,  the  relation  between  magnet- 
ism and  electricity,  and  the  properties  of  the 
voltaic  arc,  and  presenting  new  theories  on  the 
subject  of  the  aurora  borealis.  He  discovered 
the  process  of  electro-gilding,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  grand  prize  of  3,000  francs  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  1842,  becoming  one  of 
the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Academy 
in  1864.  His  chief  work  was  a  complete  trea- 
tise on  electrici^  in  three  volumes,  which  was 
truislated  into  several  languages,  and  was  con- 
sidered of  the  highest  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

DELAROCHE,  de-la-rosh',  Paul  (his  real 
name  was  Hippolyte},  French  painter:  b.  Paris, 
17  July  1797;  d.  there,  4  Nov.  1856.  He  en- 
tered the  studio  of  Baron  Gros,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  eminence  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  painters  in  France.  He  visited  Italy 
in  1838  and  1843.  His  subjects  are  taken 
principally  from  Frendi  and  English  history. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned.  Saint  Vin- 
cent dc  Paul  Preaching  before  Louis  XIII  on 
Behalf  of  Deserted  Children' ;  'Joan  of  Arc 
Interrogated  in  Prison  by  Cardinal  Beaufort' 

i Wallace  collection,  London);  'Flora  Mac- 
onald  Ministering  to  the  Pretender  after  the 
Battle  of  Culloden';  the  'Death  of  Queen 
ElijMbeth,'  a  work  greatly  admired  by  French 
and  generally  reprobated  by  English  critics;  'A 
Scone  of  the  Saint  Bartbolomew  Massacre' ; 
'The  Children  of  Edward  IV  in  the  Tower* ; 
'Cardinal  Richelieu  conducting  Cinq  Mars  and 
De  Thou  up  the  Rhone  to  Execution' ;  'Crom- 
well Contemplating  the  Dead  Body  of  Charies 
1,'  1831,  'Nimes  Museum,'  one  of  Delaroche's 
most  exalted  efforts;  the  'Execution  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.>  and  the  'Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,'  183Sj  Chaiwitly  Museum.  What  he 
considered  his  ehef-ifcevvre,  was  the  pictorial 
decoration  of  the  nemicvcle  of  the  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts,  on  which  he  was  engaged  from 
'837  to  1841.  In  this  composition  Delaroche 
has  sought  to  illustrate  the  history  of  art  from 
the  remotest  _period  to  the  present  day,  by 
representing,  m  one  compartment,  the  great 
artists  of  all  ages,  painters,  sculptors  and 
architects.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  per^  - 
sons  depicted  (upward  of  80),  and  the  diver- 
sities of  figure  and  costume,  the  whole  presents 
a  group  in  perfect  harmony,  with  a  coloring  at 
the  same  time  giriet  and  rich,  and  a  correctness 
of  drawing  which  leaves  nothingto  be  desired. 
It  has  often  been  objected  to  Delaroche  that 
the  accessories  of  his  pictures  are  finished  with 
such  minuteness  as  to  divert  the  attention  from 
the  main  subject.  His  signal  merits  consist  in 
correct  drawing,  brilliant  and  harmonious 
color,  and  great  distinctness  and  perspicuity  in 
treatment,  rendering  the  story  of  his  pictures  at 
once  intelligible.  Consult  monographs  by 
Mirtcourt  (Paris  1856);  Halivy.  'Notice  sur 
la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  Paul  DelaiodM'  (ib. 
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1858)  :  MuthCT,  *  History  of  Modem  PaintinB' 
(London  1907). 

DE  LA  RUE,  del-a-roo',  Warren,  Eng- 
lish inventor  and  physicist :  b.  Island  of 
GuernsCT,  18  Jan.  1815;  d.  London,  22  April 
1£B9.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  and  followed 
his  father's  business,  that  of  manufacturing 
paper  wares.     For  this  he  invented  many  new 

Srocesses  and  machines.  He  is  besi  known  for 
is  application  of  phologniphy  to  astronomy. 
In  1850  he  constructed  a  large  reflecting  tele- 
scope at  Canonbury,  which  was  transferred 
later  to  Cranford,  Middlesex.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Electrical  Congress  at 
Paris  in  1861,  president  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  held  other  posts  of  honor. 
His  reports  of  original  observations  in  chemis- 
try, astronomy  ana  physics  are  of  the  greatest 

DBLAUNAY,  dc-lo'nS',  Charles  Eugine, 
French  astronomer;  b.  Lusigny,  Aube,  9  April 
1816;  d  Cherbourg,  5  Aug.  1872.  He  studied  at 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  becoming  a  mining  en- 
gineer. He  taught  mechanical  engineering  at 
the  Polytechnique  and  in  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Institute  in  1855.  In  1870  he  became  (U- 
rector  of  the  Paris  Observatory.  Among  his 
works  are  "Sur  une  nouvelle  theorie  analytique 
du  mouveraent  de  la  lune'  (1846);  'Rapport 
sur  les  progres  de  rastronomie>  (1867); 
'Cours  ilementaire  d'astronomie'  (1876)  ; 
'Traitd  de  mfcamque.'  He  left  an  unfinished 
work  on  'Theorie  de  la  lone'  (in  2  vols.). 
His  'Life*  was  written  by  Thevenot  (Paris 
1878). 

DELAUNAY,  Jules  £Ue,  French  £gure  and 
portrait  painter:  b.  Nantes,  12  June  1828;  d. 
Paris,  5  Sept  1891.  He  studied  under  Flandrin 
and  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  received 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1856  and  then  went 
to  Italy  where  he  perfected  his  drawing  to 
such  a  marked  degree  that  his  sureness  and 
strength  in  this  branch  of  his  art  became  his 
distinguishing  characteristic.  He  won  the  first- 
class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878; 
and  at  that  of  1889  was  awarded  the  medal  of 
honor.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  a  member  of  ihe  Insritute.  His 
portraits  are  considered  masterpieces.  He  exe- 
cuted the  frescoes  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Nicholas  at  Nantes,  several  panels  at  the  Paris 
opera  house  and  12  paintings  for  the  Palais 
Royal,  which  are  hnng  in  the  hall  of  the 
Council  of  State.  His  'Diana'  is  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris,  and  the  "Death  of 
the  Centaur  Nessus,'  and  the  'Lesson  on  the 
Flute>  are  in  the  Museuiii  at  Nantes.  Consult 
Clarctie,  J,   'L'Art  et  les  artistes  fran^ais.' 

DBLAUNAY,  LonisArsiM,  French  actor: 
b.  Paris,  21  March  1826;  d-  Versailles,  22  Sept. 
1903.  He  made  his  dibut  in  October  1846.  at 
the  Odfon.  In  1848  he  acted  at  the  Th«6tre 
Fran^ais  in  the  role  of  Durante,  becoming 
•ecretary  to  the  thea;lre  in  1850.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  dramatic  declaration  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1883  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Ihe  Legion  of  Honor.  Till  he  retired 
(1887),  he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
actors  on  tiw  French  stage.  He  has  found 
some  of  his  greatest  parts  in  the  plays  of  Hugo, 
Pailleron,  D«  Musset  and  Ai^er. 


DELAUNAY  -  BELLEVILLE,  Lotds, 
French  engineer:  b.  1843;  d.  10  Feb.  1914.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnigue  and 
served  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Entering 
the  Naval  Engineering  School  in  1864,  he  joined 
the  Belleville  works  at  Saint  Denis,  near  Paris, 
in  1867,  rising  to  head  of  the  fine  He  in- 
vented the  Belleville  boilers  used  in  various 
navies  and  the  automobile  known  by  his  n 
He  was  a  grand  officer  of  the  Le; 
and  one  time  president  of  the  I 
of  Commerce. 

DELAVAN,  Wis,  dty  of  Walworth  County 
near  Delav^  Lake,  on  Rock  River,  62  miles 
southwest  of  Milwaukee,  and  on  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  FauJ  Railroad.  It  has 
some  manufacturing  interests,  including  knit 
^oods  and  dairies.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Stale 
mstitution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf ;  and 
on.  account  of  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity 
and  the  lake  is  a  place  of  summer  resort  and 
the  site  of  a  summer  school.  The  waterworks 
are  owned  by  the  city.    Pop.  2,450. 

OELAVIGNE,    de-li-ven'ye,    Jean    Fran- 


cois Caoimir,  French  poet  and  dramatist: 
Havre.  4  April  1793;  d.  Montmorency,  U  " 
1843.    He  was  educated  at  the  Lycee  Nape 


Paris,  and  in  ISI 1  composed  a  dithyrarobic  on 
the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  procured  him,  from 
Comle  Francois  de  Nantes,  a  situation  in  the 
revenue  office.  He  competed  unsuccessfully  for 
the  Academy  prize.  At  the  Restoration  he  pub- 
lished a  set  of  elegies,  'Messeniennes,'  which 
deplored  the  faded  glories  of  Fiance.  The 
patriotic  fervor  of  these  pieces  won, immediate 
and  widespread  popularity  for  their  author. 
He  produced  in  1819  his  tragedy  of  *Lcs  vepres 
Siciliennes' ;  'Comidiens'  appeared  in  1820, 
and  the  tragedy  of  'Paria'  in  1821.  The  liberal 
political  opinions  expressed  in  this  play  alienated 
the  patronage  of  the  king,  Louis -Philippt^  duke 
of  Orleans,  secured  a  position  for  him  as 
librarian  of  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1823  appeared  his 
'Ecole  des  vieillards,'  his  b^t  tBmetb'.  This 
won  for  him  membership  in  the  Academy 
(1825).  'La  Princesse  Aur^lie'  followed  in 
1828  and  'Marino  Faliero'  (1829).  Two  patri- 
otic hymns,  'La  Parisienne'  and  'La  Varsovi- 
enne,'  became  very  popular.  Other  works  are 
'Louis  XI*  (1832);  'Les  Enfanta  d'Edouard* 
(1833);  'Don  Juan  d'Autriche'  (1835);  'Unc 
familie  au  temps  de  Luther'  (1836)  ;  'La  Popu- 
larite'  (1838);  <La  fille  du  Cid'  (1839);  'Lc 
conseiller  rapporteur*  (1840)  ;  and  'Charles 
VI,'  an  opera  (1843).  He  left  Paris  for  a 
vacation  in  Italy  hut  died  before  he  reached 
his  destination.  His  popularity  in  his  dajr  was 
well  merited  both  on  account  of  the  simple 
reality  of  his  works  and  his  private  virtues. 
Because  he  was  so  essentially  expressive  of  his 
time  his  works  are  devoid  of  that  imaginative 
universal  quality  which  ensures  posthumous 
fame.  His  collected  works  were  published  by 
his  brother  (1845  and  later).  His  poems  and 
dramatic  productions  were  published  separately 
(1863).  Consuh  Sainte-Beuve,  'Portraits  con- 
temporains*  (Vol.  V)  ;  Favrot,  A.,  'Etude  sur 
Casimir  Delavigne'   (1894). 

DELAWARE.  "The  Kamond  State*,  the 
smallest  hut  one  and  the  least  populous  of  the 
13  original  Slates;  southernmost  of  the  Middle 
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States;  96  miles  long  by  9  to  35  broad;  2,120 
square  miles  in  area;  1,960  square  miles  of  land. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  Delaware  River,  the  latter 
separating  it  from  New  J^ersey;  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania, the  boundary  being  a  semi-circle  struck 
12  miles  from  New  Castle  Court<haas« ;  west 
and  south  by  Maryland,  arbitrary  lines  at  a 
ri^t  angle.  The  broadest  part  is  about  25  miles 
of  the  extreme  south,  whence  it  narrows  almost 
regularly  to  the  north.  Caiiital,  Dover,  neaf 
^centre.    Population  of  State  (1916),  235,000, 

T^Ktgraphj. —  The  whole  peninsula  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  Ba^  and  the  Delaware 
River  estuaiy  and  bay,  divided  between  Mar^ 
land  and  Delaware,  is  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  plain;  flat,  sani^  and  with  frequent 
swamps,  of  which  there  is  one  of  about  70 
square  miles  in  extreme  sonthem  Delaware. 
hforth  of  New  Castle,  where  the  Pennsylvania 
uplands  sink  down  to  it,  there  is  a  handsome 
rolling  comitry;  and  brfiind  Wilmington,  the 
divide  between  Brandywtne  and  Oiristiana 
creeks  becomes  a  ridge  rising  as  liigh  as  438 
feet,  being  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the 
State.  South  of  this,  a  loamy  ridge,  nowhere 
over  85  feet  high,  runs  through  the  State  north- 
west to  southeast,  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  bays,  but  following  tbe  line  of 
Delaware  Bay  about  a  doten  miles  inland.  In 
die  southwest,  the  part  of  the  State  west  of  the 
ridge  is  extensive  enough  to  form  a  few  fair- 
sized  creeks,  all  feeding  the  Nanticoke  in  Mary- 
land. On  the  east,  flowing  into  the  Delaware, 
are  six  or  ei^t  good-sixed  creeks  navigable  for 
vessels  and  steamers  of  small  draft  a  distance 
of  6  to  11  miles,  to  four  or  five  of  the  la:^er 
towns;  while  in  the  extreme  north,  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  Christiana  flow  southeast  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  uniting  about  a  half-mile  from 
the  Delaware  form  a  broad  and  deep  stream 
(yet  further  deepened  by  the  United  States 
government),  and  together  afford  a  commodious 
harbor,  with  fine  water  facilities,  for  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  whose  limits  also  extend  quite  to 
the  Delaware  River  itself.  The  only  other  good 
harbors  on  this  marshy  coast  are  at  New  Castle 
and  Lewes,  the  latter  protected  by  the  Dela- 
ware Breakwaler  at  Cape  Henlopen,  constructed 
of  heavy  granite  masonry.  2,800  feet  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  "ice  breaker,*  which  is  l^OO 
feet  long.  This  whole  structure  cost  $2,125^000, 
and  was  more  than  40  vears  in  building.  Con- 
rad, in  his  "History  of  Delaware,'  says  it  'is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  wonderful  works 
of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States.* 
On  the  southeast  coast  are  two  large  but  shallow 
lagoons  called  Rehoboth  Ba^  and  Indian  River 
Bay,  communicating  at  their  outer  edge^  and 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sandspit  pierced 
by  tbe  Indian  River  Inlet,  throu^  which  ves- 
sels under  six  feet  draft  can  pass  to  navigate 
the  Is^oone  within.  The  Delaware  Bay  itself 
has  35  to  75  feet  of  water  in  mid-channel. 

In  November  1913,  the  government  began 
building  a  canal,  called  the  Inland  Waterway,  >» 
connect  Rehoboth  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay.  It 
will  have  a  depth  of  6  feet.  40  feet  mini- 
mum bottom  width,  be  12  miles  long  and  cost 
$365,000. 

A  bill  is  also  pending  before  Congress  ait' 
thorizing  the  government  to  buy  tbe  Delaware 


inland  waterway's.  The  bill  has  been  fivorably 
rc^rted  and  will  no  ioidA  become  a  taw. 

Natural  Producta.— The  State  has  four 
geological  divisions.  (I)  The  Arcbean,  com* 
prising  most  of  the  State  northwest  of  the 
meridian  of  Wilmington;  (2)  The  Cretaceon^ 
passing  across  the  State  as  a  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  belt  about  18  miles  wide  and  15 
to  20  long,  consiBii(i|[  of  plastic  clays  and  varie- 
ties of  marl,  extoiding  south  to  the  Appoquini- 
mink  Creek;  (3)  The  Tertiary,  embracing  aU 
the  Sute  south  of  the  Cretaceous;  (4)  The 
Quaternary,  which,  as  a  later  formation,  covers 
all  the  others,  the  whole  State  over,  with  a 
hroad  sheet  of  gravelly  deposit,  of  glacial  origin, 
and  known  as  the  "Delaware  gravels,"  averag- 
ing 25  feet  in  thickness.  When  these  gravels 
were  laid  down,  the  entire  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land Peninsula  was  submerged,  forming  an  estu- 
ary like  thejiresent  Chesapeake  Bay  into  which 
die  swollen  Delaware  emptied  its  detritus,  cover- 
ing the  entire  peninsula.  The  most  valuable 
minerals,  fotmd  in  the  north,  near  Wilmington, 
are  granite  quarries ;  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay 
beds,  among  the  first  worked  in  the  United 
States,  and  other  clays  for  brick  and  terra- 
cotta. There  are  found  also  fine  white  glass 
sand,  feldspar,  shell  marl,  rich  in  potash  in  the 
green  sand  districts,  and  bog-irou  ore  in  maiqr 
of  the  swamps  in  New  Castle  and  Sussex 
counties.  The  natural  woods  of  the  State  are 
valuable  but  most  of  them  have  been  cut  away 
(including  the  white-oak  for  shipbuilding,  once 
plentiful)  except  forests  of  cypress  and  other 
evergreens  in  the  swamps.  There  is  some  shoot- 
ing of  wild  ducks  and  wild  geese,  more  of  reed, 
and  rail  birds,  together  with  some  other  small 
game,  and  now  and  then  a  catxii  of  the  coveted 
diamond-backed  terrapin. 

Climate  and  SainfalL —  Delaware  has  natu- 
rally a  range  of  temperature  between  the  severe 
cold  of  New  England  and  the  heat  of  the  South, 
still  further  tempered  by  the  sea  breeaes  which 
alternate  with  the  southwest  winds  in  summer. 
The  northwest  winds  of  winter  and  spring  are 
not  more  severe  than  of  old,  but  the  deTicate 
crops,  like  peaches,  have  furnished  a  more 
cosdy  thermometer,  and  the  precariousness  of 
the  spring  warmth  is  felt.  C^  an  average  the. 
spring  b^ns  about  1  ApriL  and  the  autumn 
frosts  toward  the  middle  of  October;  the  aver-. 
age  temperatures  run  from  about  85'  in 
August  to  25°  in  January.  The  rainfall  is 
from  40  to  46  inches  annually,  the  heaviest 
on  the  coast;  and  droughts  are  rarely  ruinous. 
In  the  swampy  districts  and  southern  lowlands, 
there  is  still  some  malaria,  tfaou^dt  much  lesa 
than  formerly;  but  as  a  whole,  me  State  has 
a  very  good  sanitary  record. 

Soils  and  Aericidtnre. —  TIk  soil  of  tlte 
State  steadiljr  lightens  southward  from,  a  rich 
loam  underlaid  with  yellow  clay,  in  the  north, 
and  for  some  mites  inland  along  the  Delaware 
River,  to  a  lighter  loam  with  the  day,  in  Kent 
Comi^,  becoming  in  Sussex  a  very  sandy  loam 
without  clay  below.  The  north  is  the  region 
of  cereals  and  hay;  the  centre  and  south,  of 
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I  part  of  die  nation's  great  system  o 


The  State  is  one  immense  market  garden  and 
orchard  for  the  North,  especially  the  great 
cities  of  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Batdmore. 
New  Jerst7,  Maryland  and  Delaware  raise 
three-hmrdis  of  all  the  peacfaes,  berries  and 
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QthcT  sonll  fmita  bold  in  those  markets.  Dela- 
ware in  the  popul&r  nund  is  idenlified  with  die 
reach  croi),  but  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
replace  this, now  uncertain  crop  with  cer«3l^ 
market  cardenin^  and  especially  apples.  The 
other  ordiard  f  ruUs  together  exceed  the  peaches, 
the  apple  crop  being  very  large.  Experts  pro- 
Hoimce  the  flavor  of  the  Delaware  ai^e  veiy 
superior.  The  year's  crop  of  19 IS,  thou^ 
shorter    than    in    former    years,    was    350,000 

Of  the  market  gardening  the  tomato  is  by 
far  the  principal  crop,  and  it  is  exceeded  only 

Ltbat  of  Marvland.  A  surprising  increase, 
■eyei,  in  whicn  it  is  alone  among  uie  Eastern 
State^  has  been  in  the  wheat  croo  for  the  past 
two  decades;  its  acreage  in  1900  was  118,740, 
□r  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  improred  land, 
against  87,530  in  1880  and  125,000  acres  in  1915. 
lite  first  place  in  acreage,  however,  belongs  to 
corn,  with  over  210,000  acres,  and  with  a  yield 
of  t61S.000  bushels.  Third  is  hay,  77,000  acres, 
yielding  110,000  tons.  There  is  also  11,000 
seres  of  potatoes,  yielding  1,095,000  bushels,  or 
100  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Slate  raises  276,- 
000  carriers  of  cantaloupes,  373  carloads  of 
watennelons  and  20,000,000  quarts  of  straw- 
berries annually.  The  dairy  interest  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  decades;  in  1910  there 
Were  11  creameries  against  five  in  1890  and  16 
in  191&  counting  shipping  stations,  the  capital 
increasing  from  319,065  to  $300,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  yearly  products  from  $124,780  to 
|SOD,000.  The  largest  creamery  in  the  whole 
section  is  the  Middtetown  Farms,  which  has  a 

Sapital  of  $150,000,  a  yearly  product  of  $450,000, 
rawing  its  milk  from  a  country  about  20  miles 
wide  by  40  long.  The  annual  value  of  the  live- 
stock of  the  Stale  in  round  numbers  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  Horses,  mules,  milch  cows  and  other 
cittte,  $6,277,000;  sheep.  $55,000;  swtae, 
$400,000. 

Outside  of  its  one  great  manufacturing  city, 
tfte  agricultural  interest  is  supreme:  no  other 
Statt  compares  with  Delaware  in  tne  propor- 
tion of  land  under  cultivation.  Less  tl^n  naif 
the  farmers  own  their  own  farms,  and  nearly 
die  same  proportion  work  on  shares,  though 
trucking  in  the  south  is  increasing  die  number 
of  owners  of  small  holdings.  The  thin  soil  of 
ttte  southern  part  of  the  State  reduces  the  aver- 
age value  of  farms  from  $7D  in  the  north  to 
$45  there,  per  acre.  Fertilizer  are  used  in  the 
whole  State,  but  from  three  to  four  times  as 
moch  is'  needed  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

MasiifBCtnrci^— While  Delaware  as  a  State 
ie  predominantly  agricultural,  the  enormous  rel- 
ative magnitude  of  its  one  great  city,  Wilming- 
ton, and  the  industries  concentrated  around  it, 
makes  the  northern  end  a  very  important  manu- 
facturing section.  The  great  natural  advantages 
of  the  spot  were  early  utilized;  the  de«>  harbor 
iat  building  the  largest  ships,  the  126-taot  falls 
of  the  Brand^ine  four  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  the  proximity  to  the  great  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
All  branches  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturing 
are  carried 'on  to  ta  immense  extent.  The  first 
iron  sailing  vessel  in  the  country  was. built 
in  1854  in  WilminB;toh,  which  had  previously 
been  noted  for  buikting  wooden  ships;  and 
that  ci^  ha)  built  iron  and  steel  steamers  of 
greater  nttmber  and  aggregate  tonnage  than  any 
othei  sin^e  port  intheUnited  States.  Pumping 
W)d  nMlung  apptratns  aod  paper-raakiog  ma- 


in 1817  the  first  M)d]ess-sheet  paper  madiine  was 
set  up  in  Wilmington,  revolutionizing  the  bad- 
ness. Its  manufactures  of  steam  and  street 
cars,  machine  tools,-  engines,  boilers,  etc..  arc 
known  ail  over  the  g\obt.  Next  to  iron  and 
steel  comes  the  dressing  and  manufacture  of 
leather,  in  winch  Delaware  takes  a  high  rank. 
Wilmin^oo  has  several  of  the  largest  morocco 
plants  in  the  worid.  The  floormg-mill  and 
textile  industries  are  large.  Paper  is  exteraiTely 
made  on  the  Brandywine,  n^ere,  a  few  miles 
from  WilmingtoD,  the  foremost  and  most  in- 
teresting manufactory  in  the  State  is  located  — 
the  great  powder  works  of  tbe  Dti  Fonts,  the 
oldest  ana  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
The  company  was  founded  hy  the  French  exile 
Eleuthere  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  in  1802  and 
till  1903  remained  a  family  preserve;  in  that 
year  it  was  turned  into  the  E.  L  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Company  with  a  capital  of  $20,000;000. 
It  now  has  in  several  States  nuay  Idndred 
^ants.  Besides  making  all  lands  of  explosives 
upon  a  colossal  scale,  the  company  is  also  mak- 
ing many  other  articles,  such  as  oiemicals.  sub- 
stitutes for  ivory,  shdl,  leather,  etc  The  total 
Du  Pont  industries  represent  a  capitalisation 
of  $258,000,000.  New  Gtstle  on  the  Delaware. 
six  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  has  the  finest 
harbor  in  the  State,  and  dnce  the  location  there 
of  many  large  manufacturing  concems^  among 
others  a  branch  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works 
and  the  largest  shipbuilding  plant  in  this 
country,  has  become  the  second  largest  and 
most  orosperous  city  in  Delaware.  The  vulcan- 
ized nbre  industry  had  its  origin  in  the  State 
and  about  seven-eighths  of  the  world's  output 
is  made  there.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of 
Delaware,  like  those  of  Ireland  for  linen,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  that 
product.  The  canning  industry  throughout  the 
whole  State  is  very  Targe  and  embraces  com. 
peas,  tomatoes,  string  and  lima  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  strawberries,  blackberries,  pears, 
apples,  potato- chips,  nsh-roe,  chicken,  ham, 
oysters,  soups  and  plum  puddmg.  The  tomato 
canning  alone  annudlly  averages  over  30.000,000 
•No.  3"  cans,  of  three  pounds  each.  The  1917 
crop  vras  33,139J20  'No.  3*  cans. 

Fisheries. —  The  oyster,  shad, 'herring,  stur- 
geon and  menbadden  fisheries  of  the  State  are 
of  considerable  ma^ilude  and  value. 

Commerce  Kit!  Transportation.— Wilming- 
ton, Lewes  and  New  Cas»e  are  ports  of  entry 
and  the  first  is  a  customs  district.  It  has  some 
direct  foreign  commerce,  a  steamer  line  to  New 
York  and  coasting  lines  to  Philadelphia  and 
down  the  bay,  besides  communication  with  Bal- 
timore by  die  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal 
(see  Caham),  13!4  miles  long^6  feet  wide 
and  10  feet  deep,  completed  in  1829.  The  great 
Delaware  Breakwater  opposite  Lewes  was  be- 
gun in  1828  and  finished  in  1869  and  fonns  an 
artificial  harbor  some  300  acres  in  extent,  with 
24  feet  of  water.  (See  Delawakc  Bat), 
Railroad  facilities  are  excellent;  thei«  are  about 
400  miles  of  mam  trade  in  the  State.  The  one 
great  line,  which  serves  nearly  all  tlie  State,  is 
the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
whose  main  line,  double-tracked,  runs  throU(^ 
it  lengthwise  from  Wilmington  to  Delmar  at 
the  southern  boundary,  where  h  connects  with 
another  to  Cape  Charles  and  Norfolk,  Va. ;  its 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  btandi  in  the 
sontheaat    serva    Uiat    section.      £i^    other 


branches  nin  from  if.  In  the  north,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  the  Philadelphia.,  Baltimore 
and  Washington  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  parallel  each  other  throu^  Wilming- 
ton, and  the  tine  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
the  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  Railroad, 
runs  across  the  State  centre  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Banks,  etc.— The  State,  national  and  savings 
banks  of  Delaware  had  (1918)  a  total  paid  cap- 
ital of  $6,521,075;  a  suidIus  of  ¥9,6Q5,040;  de- 
posits, $75,154.040— total  resources  of  all  bank- 
ing institutions,  $91,370,155.  There  are  a  ntimber 
of  local  (ire  and  mutual  life  insurance  societies. 

ChUFche*. — The  stro:^est  religious  denomi- 
nation is  the  Methodist  Episcopal ;  next  in 
order  of  siae  are. the  Presbyterian,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  Quaker 
and  Lutheran.  There  are  several  smaller  bodies, 
Wilmington  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  the  same  name,  embracing  Delaware 
and  part  of  the  Southern  Peninsula,  and  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Delaware, 

Chuidea  and  Penal  InatitotionL— There 
is  a  State  Almshouse  and  Insane  Hospital.' 
There  being  no  State  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, deaf-tnutes  or  the  blind,  the  statutes 
permit  five  of  the  last,  two  from  each  county,  and 
14  imbecile  children  from  the  State  to  be  mdn- 
tained  at  institutions  of  other  States;  and  they 
are  so  kept  at  Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
Wilmington  has  The  Ferris  Industrial  School 
for  Bo^s,  founded  by  Dr.  Caleb  Harlan;  two 
industrial  colored  institutions  and  one  for 
colored  boys ;  also  the  Gause  Home  for  Friend- 
less and  Destitute  Children.  There  is  a  public 
workhouse  in  New  Castle  County.  There  is 
a  State  prison  at  Greenbank^  capable  of  hold- 
ing 500  inmates.  The  whippmg  past  is  a  pun- 
ishment for  mat^  offenses  such  as  burglary, 
arson,  larceny,  wife-beating,  etc. 

Good  Roads,  etc, — A  new  spirit  of  progress 
pervades  the  entire  State,  shown  in  better,  mod- 
ern roads,  improved  farming,  finer  homes,  etc. 
General  T,  Coleman  Du  Pont  spent  $500,000 
building  in  Sussex  County  a  model  public  road 
from  Selbyville  on  the  extreme  southern  ed^ 
to  Georgetown,  and  with  characteristic  liberality 
si^ed  (Au^.  1918)  an  agreement  to  connect 
this  road  with  a  fine  boulevard  system  north 
and  south  throughout  the  entire  State.  A  joint 
county  and  municipal  building,  costing  $1,500,000, 
was  completed  in  1916  in  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
It  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  Structure.  The 
capitol  building  at  Dover  has  been  enlarged 
and  beautified  and  a  large  mural  painting  by 
Stanley  M.  Arthurs  commemorating  "The  De- 
parture from  Dover  Green,  July  1776,  of  the 
First  Delaware  Regiment,*  placed  Upon  the 
walls  of  the  senate  chamber. 

Various  State  Boardi,  etc,^ — There  are  the 
following  State  boards :  Health  ■  Medical  Ex- 
aminers; Dental  Examiners;  Education;  Par- 
dons; Trustees  of  Delaware  College;  Trustees 
of  Delaware  College  for  Colored  Students ; 
Agriculture;  Trustees  of  State  Hospitals;  also 
a  State  Library  Commission ;  State  Revenue  and 
Taxation  Commission  jand  seven  hospitals  with 
capaci^  for  about  700  and  a  tuberculosis 
sanatorium. 

Education.— The  public  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  local  taxes;  fay  a  State  distribution  of 
the  income  of  a  fund  now  about  $944,407  and 
of  the  proceeds  of  certain  taxes,  bodi  yielding 
about  $18H875  a  year,  devoted  entirely  to  "pay^ 
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ing  teachen'  salaries  and  for  furnishing  free 
textbooks";  and  by  an  annual  appropriation 
beyond  this,  fixed  by  the  constitution  at  a 
minimum  of  $100,000.  The  school  year  is  9 
or  10  months  in  many  schools  throughout  the 
Stale,  though  shorter  in  others.  Attendance 
for  alt  children  l)etween  the  ages  of  7  and  14 
for  five  months  in  the  year  is  made  compulsory 
by^  law,  though  any  district  may  by  vole  reduce 
this  period  to  three  months.  Thanks  to  the 
enthusiastic  labors  of  Chas.  A.  Wagner,  Ph-D., 
Commissioner  of  Education,  an  increased  inter- 
est is  being  aroused  throughout  the  State  in 
the  subject  of  education.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  'Parents'  Teachers  Associations,"  with  a 
membership  of  3,600  have  l)een  formed,  whose 
meetings  have  been  attended  by  20,000  persons 
—  one-fifth  of  the  Slate's  population  attending 
school  at  night.  Wilmington  has  a  fine  schoM 
system  whicn  is  excepted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  general  law;  has  its  own  superintendent 
of  schools,  with  many  handsome  buildings 
whose  architecture  and  equipment  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  in  other  cities.  There  are 
s«>arate  schools  for  colored  children,  their 
schools  sharing  equally  with  the  white  In  the 
State  school  fund.  They  have  a  State  Agri- 
cultural College  near  Dover  and  there  is  also  at 
Clavton  a  Roman  Catholic  school  for  colored 
orphans.  The  Wilmington  Conference  Academy 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  at 
Dover.  Wilmington  has  two  business  col- 
leges, while  throughout  the  State  are  many 
excellent  academies  and  high  schools.  Its 
one  college  proper,  Delaware  College,  at ' 
Newark,  was  founded  in  1833.  The  State 
supports  an  experiment  station  with  courses 
in  agronomy,  animal  husbandry  and  horti- 
culture. The  facilities  of  its  ai^icultural 
department  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  during  the  first  week  in 
January  of  each  year,  styled  "Farmers'  Week." 
The  college  has  greatly  prospered  in  recent 
years.  From  1870  to  1913  it  was  entirely  sup- 
ported by  Federal  and  State  appropriations.  In 
1914  the  Alumni  Association  raised  $67,000  and 
in  1915  $1,000,000  was  donated  for  the  pundiase 
of  land  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  In 
1914  the  Woman's  College  of  Delaware  was 
established  by  the  State  and  is  sharing  in  the 
large  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  older  insti- 
tutidn.  There  is  a  State  board  of  education 
and  in  each  county  a  school  commission  and  a 
SBperintendent  of  public  instmction.  Teachers' 
institutes  are  yearly  hdd  in  each  county. 

Govenunetit— The  present  constitution  is 
of  1897;  following  its  own  practice  —  as  is  also 
the  custom  of  a  number  of  Southern  States  — 
it  was  framed  l^  a  convention  elected  by  the 

¥:ople,  but  was  not  submitted  to  the  people. 
he  registration  and  educational  provisions  in 
part  exclude  onfit  electors.  The  legislature  has 
3  senate  elected  for  four  years  and  a  house  for 
two.  Seven  members  from  New  Castle  County 
and  five  each  from  Kent  and  Sussex  compose 
the  senate,  and  15  members  from  New  Castle 
and  10  each  from  Kent  and  Sussex  the  house. 
Sessions  are  biennial.  Provisions  for  revenue 
and  impeachment  are  the  same  as  in  the 
national  Constitution.  The  members  are  paid 
$S  a  day  for  60  days,  after  which  they  sit  at 
their  own  expense;  special  sessions  are  thus 
limited  to  30  days.  All  State  and  county  officers 
are  chosen  for  four  years,  save  die  State  treas- 
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and  auditor,  and  county  sheriS  and 
■,  chosen  for  two.  The  governor's  veto 
includes  any  item  of  a  bill  for  raising  revenue ; 
his  pardoning  power  is  on  recommendation  of 
a  board  of  pardons.  'The  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  superior  court,  a 
court  of  chancery,  an  orphans'  court^  a  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  a  court  of  general  sessions,  a 
register's  court  and  justices  of  the  peace* ;  there 
are  six  jut^es  —  a  chancellor  and  five  "law 
jut^es,"  of  whom  one  is  chief  justice  —  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  12  years  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate.  The  State  has  one 
representative  in  Congress  and  three  members  in 
the  Electoral  College,  chosen  by  popular  election. 
From  1889  to  1895  the  Hon.  Anthony  Hig- 

e'ns,  a  Republican,  represented  Delaware  in  the 
nited  States  Senate  and  throughout  his  dis- 
tinguished career  therein  maintained  the  former 
freslige  of  the  State.  In  1895  he  was  defeated 
ar  re-election  and,  owing  to  political  entangle- 
ments, no  senatorial  choice  was  made. 

Thereafter,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  John  E. 
Addicki  vainly  endeavored  to  have  himself 
chosen  for  this  office,  a  division  of  the  Republi- 
can party  being  the  result.  The  "Regulars' 
were  opposed  to  Addtcks  and  the  Union  Re- 
publicans were  in  favor  of  him.  Four  times 
senatorial  vacancies  occurred  that  left  the  State 
but  one  senator  for  live  years  and  with  none 
for  two. 

Financcv—  A  State  capitation  tax  of  25  cents 
is  imposed,  but  the  receipts  are  chiefly  from 
fees,  licenses,  inheritance  taxes,  special  taxes  on 
banks,  railroads,  etc.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
the  State  is  (1918)  $185,283,517.  This  valuation 
includes  only  real  estate  and  five-stock  —  no 
other  personal  property. 

DivisioiiB  and  Population. —  The  State  has 
three  counties:  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 
The  first,  including  Wilmington,  has  about  one- 
half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  The 
counties  are  (Uvided  into  •hundreds*  instead  of 
townships.  There  are  incorporated  cities  and 
towns,  of  which  Wilmington  is  the  only  large 
one,  with  a  population  (1918)  of  110,000; 
(1900)  76,508,  showing  43.7  per  cent  increase. 
Of  the  others  the  chiel  are  Dover,  the  capital, 
slightly  growing;  New  Castle,  Milford,  Lewes, 
and  Smyrna.  In  Indian  River  hundred,  Sussex 
County,  there  is  a  settlement  of  'white  Indians* 
or  "Moors,"  descended,  tradition  says,  from  a 
band  of  Moors.  A  like  body  of  Moors  is 
found  in  Kent  County,  near  Moorton,  who  came 
there  direct  from  Spain  in  1710,  Scharf  says  in 
his  History.  The  two  setllementSLwhich  are 
decreasing,  are  probably  identical.  They  do  not 
associate  with  tne  colored  race,  intermarry  and 
maintain  separate  schools  and  churches  with 
the  help  of  the  Sute. 

Histoiy. —  Delaware  represents  the  sole  at- 
tempt of  Sweden  to  sdic  its  share  of  America. 
It  does  not  take  its  name  from  the  Indians  who 
inhaUted  it,  but  from  the  river  and  bay,  named 
by  the  English  after  Lord  de  la  Warr  (Sir 
■niomas  West),  who,  tradition  says,  anchored 
in  the  bay  in  1610;  the  Dutch  called  the  river 
•South  River*  as  distiwuished  from  the  "North 
River,*  the  Hudson.  Tlie  first  settlement  actu- 
ally made  in  Delaware  was  by  the  Dutch  trader 
Peter  Heyes  in  April  1631.  on  the  creek  near 
the  present  Lewes;  he  called  it  Hoomkill,  or 
Room  Creek  (•Kill*  Dutch  for  creek),  in 
honor  of  Hoom,  the  home  of   De  Vries  who 


visited  the  Delaware  in  1632.  The  story  that 
seeks  to  explain  the  corruption  of  the  name 
Hoomkill  to  Whorekill  has  no  historical  truth 
whatever.  Giles  Hossett,  wh<Mn  Heyes  left  in 
command  of  this  'Zwaanendael'  ("Valley  of 
Swans*)  colony  — so  called  from  the  number  of 
swans  Uiere  —  fell  out  with  the  Indians,  who 
slaughtered  the  whole  settlement  of  about  30 

?:rsons  and  burned  their  little  fort,  OplandL 
his  brief  little  settlement  defeated  Lord  Balti- 
more's claim  to  the  western  half  of  this  penin- 
sula. Out  of  its  ashes  arose  the  present  Slate 
of  Delaware.  In  1637  Axel  Oxenstiem,  the 
great  Swedish  Minister  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
revived  his  dead  master's  pious  plan  of  found- 
ing a  Swedish  West  India  Company  and  sent 
Peter  Uinuit,  the  ex-director-general  of  New 
Netherlands,  with  a  mixed  Swedish  and  Dutch 
expedition  to  seize  and  settle  a  ptnnt  on  the 
coast  Minuit  landed  April  163E^  choosing  the 
peninsula  where  Wilmington  now  stands,  about 
two  miles  back  from  the  river;  he  called  the 
creek  'the  Elbe,*  and  built  a  fort  which  he 
named  Christina,  after  the  girl-queen  of  Swe- 
den, Gustavus'  oaughter.  "The  creek  later  was 
nven  that  name,  now  changed  to  Christiana. 
The  entire  domain  he  called  New  Sweden.  The 
Dutch  protested,  but  as  their  company  had  to 
pay  its  own  war  bills  they  did  no  more,  and  in 
1640  the  Swedi^  government  sent  another 
body  of  colonists.  More  Dutch  came  also  and 
settled  some  miles  below;  the  stockholders  of 
the  enterprise  were  partly  in  Holland  and  partly 
in  Sweden,  and  each  par^  sent  its  own  country- 
men. The  Swedish  settlements  were  vigorous 
for  a  while  and  spread  rapidly,  colonizing  New 
Gottenbu'rg  at  Tinicum  Island  and  Upland  near 
by,  driving  a  New  Haven  English  colony  off 
Salem  Creek  in  New  Jersey  and  keeping  the 

J  lace  themselves,  with  a  fort  called  Elsenbui^ 
n  1646  the  Dutch  built  a  block-house  on  the  site 
of  Philadelphia,  opposite  Fort  Nassau  built  by 
them  in  1623;  the  Swedish  governor,  Printz, 
marched  there  and  pulled  it  down.  But  when 
Stuyvesant  came  to  New  Netherlands  in  1647  he 
was  under  orders  to  light,  and  in  1651  built  Fort 
Casimir  on  the  site  of  New  Castle,  blocking  the 
Delaware  to  the  Swedes.  Rising,  Printz's  suc- 
cessor, attacked  and  captured  it  in  1654  and 
changed  the  name  to  Tnnity.  Stuyvesant  came 
down  in  1655  with  a  large  force,  captured  not' 
only  Trinity  but  Christina,  deported  the  officers 
to  New  Amsterdam  and  forced  the  rest  to 
swear  allegiance  to  New  Netherlands  or  leave 
the  country.  Trinity  was  renamed  New  AmsteL 
The  Swedish  rule  was  now  ended,  but  the 
Swedish  blood  remained,  as  many  family  names 
still  attest,  and  made  a  worthy  part  of  thai 
mixed  strain  of  blood,  English  with  a  vety 
little  Dutch,  which  composes  the  population  of 
the  State.  Between  1631  and  1656  10  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  by  the  Swedish  government 
and,  according  to  a  census  taken  by  Rising  in 
1654,  there  were  368  persons,  Swedes  and  Dutch. 
on  the  Delaware. 

When  the  Duke  of  York  took  New  Amster- 
dam from  the  Dutch  in  1664  the  Delaware  set- 
tlements went  with  it,  and  New  Amstel  was  re- 
named New  Castle.  When  the  Dutch  retook 
New  York  in  1W3  there  was  a  renewed  Dutch 
rule  on  die  Delaware,  whiclt  however  lasted 
but  one  year,  Delaware  and  New  York  being 
restored  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Westmin- 
ster, 1674    On  24  Aug.  1682,  by  a  snpi* *-' 
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deed  from  die  Duke  of  York,  WilUam  Penn  ac- 
quired the  wboie  country  comprising  the  present 
State  of  Delaware.  There  were  at  that  time 
about  3,500  people  'in  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  territories  and  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Delaware  from  Trenton  to  Salem*; 
7,000  in  1684  in  the  province  alone.  The  people 
from  the  earliest  settlements  were  successive!} 
governed  by  Swedish,  Dutch  and  English  nilers, 
with  few  or  do  legislative  powers  until  Pemi'a 
time,  when  a  pretense  of  granting  such  was 
made  by  him.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  anomaly 
that  a  good  man  who  from  his  Newgate 
cell  penned  works  on  liberty  of  conscience  wor- 
thy to  rank  with  Milton's  'Areopagitica,'  or 
other  like  classics  of  hiunan  liberty,  could  have 
originated  so  autocratic  a  system  of  govern- 
ment as  his  Upland  Code  of  1682,  which  was,  in 
fact,  an  utter  denial  of  all  self-government  I 
But,  despite  this,  the  people  gradual!)^  won  the 
right  of  self-government,  till,  upon  their  separa- 
tion in  1776  from  Pennsylvania,  "the  three  coun- 
ties upon  the  Delaware,"  as  they  had  been  styled, 
assumed  the  full  power  of  autonomy  under  the 
name  of  the  'State  of  Delaware.*  The  centuty- 
long  title  dispute  with  the  Baltimores  was  set- 
tled in  1768,  The  lower  river  settlements  were 
first  governed  as  part  of  Pennsylvania,  sending 
six  representatives  each  to  its  legislature;  but 
there  was  no  community  of  interests  or  feel- 
ings between  the  two  sections;  quarrels  were 
frequent  and  in  1691  the  three  counties  seceded 
and  for  two  years  there  was  a  dual  government 
In  1703  they  were  granted  a  separate  legislature, 
which  met  at  New  Castle  and  the  two  sections 
continued  more  peaceably  together,  having  one 
council  and  governor,  till  the  Revolution.  In 
the  Continental  Congress  the  colony  was  sepa- 
rately represented  as  the  •Three  Lower  Coim- 
ties  on  the  Delaware,"  These  counties  were 
originally  known  as  New  Castle,  Jones  and 
Whoretril!  or  Deal,  but  Penn  changed  them  — 
Deal  to  Sussex  and  Jones  to  Kent.  On  21  Sep- 
tember a  convention  at  New  Castle  adopted  a 
Slate  constitution,  in  which  the  three  counties 
were  called  "The  Delaware  State.*  John  Mc- 
Kinley  was  elected  its  first  president  or  gover- 
nor in  1777.  It  was  the  first  (7  December)  to 
ratify  the  national  Constitution.  In  1792  it 
adopted  a  new  constitution;  in  1831  a  third 
and  in   1897  the   present   one. 

Delaware  was  a  slave-holding  State  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  a  lar^c  number  of  its  people, 
especially'  in  Kent  and  Sussex  counties,  warmly 
sympathized  with  the  South,  but  even  there  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  a  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  was  felt  But  the  targe  pre- 
ponderance of  population  and  weahh  in  New 
Castle,  together  with  the  courageous  loyahy 
of  its  war  governor,  William  Cannon,  kept  the 
"      :   from   secession.     Still,    had   the   buffer 


the  house  unanimously,  and  the  senate  by  a 
majority,  voted  'unqualified  disapproval*  of  a 
solicitation  to  secede,  made  in  person  by  Henry 
Dickinson,  a  commissioner  from  Mississippi. 
The  call  for  Union  troops  was  answered  so 
quickly  and  fully  that  Lincoln  said  in  his  mes- 
sage of  3  Dec.  1861,  «Noble  little  Delaware  led 
off  ri^t  from  Che  first.*  The  records  of  the 
War  Department  show  that  out  of  its  entire 
male  population  of  59,689 — of  which  nearly 
one-sixth    were    blades  —  it    fumiihed    13,651 


troops  —  a  proportion  probably  not  equaled  by 
any  other  State.  If  to  this  be  added  the  hun- 
dreds who  entered  the  Southern  army,  it  would 
amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  males  I 
In  this  it  kept  good  its  unequaled  record  of 
177&  when  out  of  a  population  of  37,219  it  gjave 
^728  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  bcstd«s 
several  hundred  militia.  During  the  Recon- 
struction period,  however,  the  legislative  ma- 
jority synqiathized  with  the  South,  and  by 
large  majorities  in  both  brajiches  voted  against 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments. 
Delaware  and  Kentucky  never  ratified  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment.  The  leading  element 
in  State  politics  since  1850  has  been  £e  'Peace 
Democrats,*  devoted  to  the  Union  but  opposed 
to  coercion  of  the  States,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Bayard  family  (see  Bayakd,  James  A.  2d.  and 
Thomas  P.),  The  Democratic  majority  was 
always  small,  except  in  1878  when  the  Republi- 
can party  was  temporarily  ruined  by  joinii^ 
the  Greenback-Labor  party. 

The  American  Flag  was  first  unfurled  on 
land  in  the  fight  at  Cooch's  Bridge,  DeL 
i  Sept  1777;  a  handsome  monument  marks 
the  spot  George  Read,  "The  Signer,*  as  he  is 
styled  in  Delaware  annals,  shares  with  one 
other  the  unique  distinction  of  having  si^ed 
all  the  three  great  charters  of  the  Nation's 
freedom,  viz.,  the  first  petition  of  the  Congress 
of  1774  to  the  king,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  nickname.  'The  Blue  Hen's 
Chickens,*  for  the  people  of  Delaware,  was 
first  ^ven  to  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  of 
Captain  Caldwell,  famous  for  their  dash  and 
grit,  either  because  of  the  prize  fighting  cock) 
(chickens  of  a  certain  'blue  hen*)  he  carried 
with  him,  or  from  their  blue  unifoims.  Tradi- 
tion says  their  flag  also  bore  the  inscription. 

The  eariy  colonizers  or  governors  of  New 
Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex  counties,  prior  to 
Delaware  statehood,  were  as  follows: 

CoRuiliia  JkcotMng  May I614-I6U 

WiHiun  Verhulit ln«-i«Ml 

Peter  Mtaujt ,,-,,.....-.....,......,..-. 


a  Pftppwns I6S3-16M 

D  Clnde  Rt^i« 16M-16SS 


Peter  StuTveauit ..... 
Dirk  Smidt 

{ibn  Paul  Jkcqact 
adreai  Hudde 

GtKgotiu*  Van  Dyck . . . 

Wimun  Balnsu 

AJiBiander  HinoyiMtti. . 


Bkhtrd  Nidwll. . . 
Robert  Nstilhua, , 

Fnmdi  Lovataca iobi-ioob 

John  Can itOt-iilS 

AothoBV  Colve 
Peter  Airicha.. 

Bdmoml  Aadn* 1M4-I0M 

Bdmud  Cutmll Ie7t-I67« 

John  ColliCT 1<T6-I67r 

Chrwtophet  BStoB t6TT-ttBl 

Aatboor  BraekMrt t6BI-l«tl 
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Under  William  Peon,  proprietor,  1681-171^ 
twenty-six  represeotatives  of  Penn  ruled  up 
to  1704  when  the  three  counties,  New  Castle, 
Kent  and  Sussex  seceded  and  set  up  their  owe 
local  government,  merely  acknowledging  the  au- 
thority of  the  Provincial  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thereafter,  13  such  Provincial  gover- 
nors represented  William  Penn  till  bis  death  in 
1718,  and  his  three  sons  as  Proprietors  up  to 
1776,  when  the  three  counties  separated  from 
Fennavlvania  and  became  the  autonomous  State 
of  Delaware. 

racsniBHTs  vHDm  -na  coNsmvnoK  or  1776 
Jolu  McXinlev,  Zl  Peb.  ITTT,  ctptutcd  by  the  Bntiih  11 

Sept.  1777. 
Thomu  McKau,  texiaa.  11  StuX.    ITTT  to  10  Oct.      1777 

Gsorge  Read.  uUog 10  Oct.      1777  to  10  Mucli  ITTS 

Cusar  Rodney,  Pm 10  Much  1778  to  13  Nov.      17gl 

John  Diokiiuon 13  Not.     17S1  to    4  Nov.     17S1 

Joho  Coot  »ctioa 4  Nov.     1781  to    B  Feb.      17« 

Nicholu  Vui  Dyke 8  Feb.      17S3  to  27  Oct.       17M 

Tbooiu  CoUidi 17  Oct.      17S6  to  29  Min^  17M 

leha  Dkvli.  actinc W  Mveh  1789  to  30  Miy      1789 

Jothuk  Cteyton 30  May     17S9  to  13  Jan.      1793 

IS  tiHDiB  TBI  coHmrrmON  of  1T92 

3  to  Jan.  179e 
«taiB  Sept.  17*7 
17  b.  J«i.  1799 
V  to  March.  ISOl 
-     >  Jan.       1801 


1801  to 
1805  to 


180S 


fell 


Caleb  P.  Bennett,  Amer.  Rep..  Jan.  183] 

Charlet  Polk,  aetJns,  Ama.  Rep.  April  9, ., —  - 

Comdiua  P.  ComegyL  Whig . .  Jan.       IM7  to  Jan.       I 

William  B.  CwptTtWhig Jan.        1841  to  Jan.       I 

Tbomai  Stockton.  Whk, Jan.  1M5  to  1  March  1 

JoHph  Maall   -^'—^^^--         -" — 1.  .oii._  1  u_..  1 
mlbamTen] 


I.  1863  to  1  March  1865 


dore  Saulabnry,  acting,  Dem. ,  i  M vch 

GoTB  SaulabOTT,  D»™ Jan.    i«)i  k 

"    «•  Ponder,  Dem Jan.    1871  K 

in  P.  Cochran,  Dem Jan.    1873  tc 

nW.  Hall.  Dem Jan.    1879  ti 

aC.Stockley,  Dem Jan.    1883  tc 

uenjamin  T.  BigB:  Dam Jan.    1887  tc 

Robert  J.  ReynSdi.  Dem Jan.    1891  '- 

JuhnaH.  Marvel,  Rep Jan.  1865  to 

William  T.  Wation.  acting,  Dem,  B  April  189! 
Ebe  W,  TunoaU,  Dem Jan.    1897 


isbiS 


to  S:ii 

to  Jan.    1! 


^hn  Hunn.  Rep - . 

PreMon  L«a,  Rep 

Simeon  S.  PennewH!.  Rep. 
Chatlet  R.  Miller.  Rep . 


Jan.  1909  to  Jan.  1913 
■n.  1913  to  Jan.  19" 
an.  1917  to 
WlLUAK    E,    WllGHT, 
Editor,  Middhtoiim,  Del.,  Transcript. 
DELAWARE,  Ohio,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Delaware  County;  on  the  Whetstone  (Olen- 
tangy)  River,  and  on  branches  of  the  Oeveland, 
Cincinnati,     Chicago     and     Saint     Louis,     the 
Pennsylvania    and   several    other    railroads,    24 
miles  north  of  Columbus.    It  is  the  trade  centre 
of  Delaware  and  surrounding  counties,  and  has 
manufactures  of  iron,  fiour,  woolens.    lumber, 
furniture,  agricultural  implements,  chairs,  car- 


riages, cigars,  gasoline  engines,  etc.  It  u  the 
seat  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  the 
Ohio  Western  Female  Collie.  The  former 
is  a  coeducational  college  whidi  was  organized 
in  1842.  Part  of  its  work  is  at  Columbus,  also. 
It  contains  a  Carnegie  library  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  There  are 
sulphur,  ms^nesia  and  other  mineral  spring 
nearby,  and  the  city  has  large  railrt>ad  repair 
shops,  hotels,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and 
two  national  banks.  Delaware,  iucorporated  in 
1827,  is  governed  by  a  mayor  elected  every  two 
years,  and  a  municipal  council.    Pop.  9,076. 

DELAWARE  BAY,  a  laige  bay  or  arm  of 
the  sea,  between  the  States  of  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey.  The  Delaware  River  and  several 
small  streams  flow  into  this  bay.  It  is  65  miles 
long,  and  in  the  centre  about  30  miles  across, 
and  about  IS  miles  at  its  mouth,  from  Cape 
Henlopen  to  Cape  May.  At  the  entrance  to 
this  bay,  near  Cape  Henlopen.  is  situated  the 
Delaware  Breakwater,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  aflford  vessels  a  shelter  witlun  the  cape.  The 
breakwater  proper  is  1,200  yards  in  length. 
and  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  east- southeast 
to  west-northwest,  leaving  an  entrance  550 
yards  wide  between  its  east  end  and  the  north 
point  of  the  cape.  It  serves  also  as  an  ice- 
break  against  the  floating  ice  which  sometimes 
comes  down  the  bay.  At  the  distance  of  350 
yards  from  the  upper  or  western  end  of  the 
breakwater  a  similar  dike,  of  500  yards  in 
length,  is  projected  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of 
146  degrees  15  minutes  with  the  breakwater. 
Government  lighthouses  are  stationed  at 
the  entrance,  to  indicate  shoal  places  in 
the  channel  and  breakers  along  the  shore. 
The  dividing  line  between  Delaware  and 
and  New  Jersey  runs  northwest  and  south- 
west through  the  centre  of  Delaware  Bay 
and  up  the  Delaware  River.  The  bay  is  a 
broad  open  watercourse  to  Wilmington,  the 
most  populous  city  of  Delaware,  and  beyond 
Wilmington,  to  the  north,  on  the  Delaware 
River,  to  Pniladelphia  and  Camden,  two  of  the 
largest  shipping  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

DELAWASB  COLLEGE,  an  institution 
founded  at  Newark.  Del.,  1833  closed  in  1859. 
In  1870  it  was  reopened  as  a  "Land  Grant  Col- 
lege,' the  State  of  Delaware  appropriating 
funds  received  under  the  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862.  Further  aid  received  from  the  State  funds 
obtained  under  the  congressional  act  called  the 
'Hatch  Bill'  enabled  the  college  to  open  an 
agriculturaJ  experiment  station  in  1887.  A  still 
further  grant  was  received  under  the  act  of 
1890.  The  college  began  to  receive  an  annual 
appropriation  of  ^,000  in  1897,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Ndson  bill  which  was  enacted  in  that 
year.  Until  1913  the  charter  was  rmewable 
every  20  years  but  in  that  year  by  act  of  the 
legislature  it  was  made  permanent.  In  1913-18 
the  college  received  a  State  appropriation  of 
$150,000,  paid  in  five  instaltnents  for  the  erection 
of  tniiluuES  and  plant  to  house  a  woman's  col- 
lege, whic£  in  the  main  is  a  distinct  institution 
from  Delaware  Collie,  but  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  State  administration  they  are  co- 
ordinated. The  library  contains  about  20.500 
volumes ;  there  are  232  students  and  31  instruc- 
tors. The  college  is  non-sectarian;  its  properti' 
is  valued  at  $400,000  and  its  total  income, 
inducUng  tuition  or  inddental  charges,  is  $97,- 
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i489.  The  cost  o£  tuition  is  $00  per  arninin; 
whUe  the  itudenl^s  living  expenses  are  from 
$175  to  $275  a  year,  with  tulditiDtial  ezpeiuea 
<fees,  books,  et&)  of  $7S  to  flOa 

DELAWARE  ft  HUDSON  RAILROAD. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  system  is 
the  outcome  of  a  series  of  amalgamations  of 
many  small  lines  leased  and  constructed  from 
time  to  time  b^  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  which  wu  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1823  as  a  coal  min- 
ing and  transportation  corporation.  The  State 
also  loaned  its  credit  of  $500,000  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  canal  from  Honesdale,  Pa., 
across  the  Delaware  River  to  Rondout,  N.  Y. 
(now  a  part  of  the  ei^y  of  Kingston)  on  the 
Hudson  River,  hence  the  name,  "Drfaware  and 
Hudson.'  The  canal  was  completed  in  1828 
with  capacity  for  txKits  carrying  25  tons.  It 
was  enlarged  in  1844  for  40-ton  boats  and  again 
in  1862  for  boats  of  12S  to  150  tons  capacity. 
It  was  finally  abandoned  in  1899,  with  the  con- 
sent of  tixe  State.  The  rail  lines  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Company  extend  from 
Willtesbarre,  Pa.,  to  Rouse's  Point  on  the 
Canadian  boundary,  with  branches  to  Bingham- 
ton  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Rutland,  Vt,  Lake  Georec 
and  Lake  Placid,  and  some  lesser  points.  In 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  summer  resorts 
this  railroad  occupies  a  unique  position,  touch- 
ing Cooperstown,  Sharon  Springs,  Round  Lake, 
Saratoga  Springs,  the  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain  resorts,  and  the  eastern  gateways 
into  tne  Adirondack  Mountains. 

The  total  mileage  operated  on  30  June  1916 
was  885.63  miles,  of  which  352.26  miles  were 
owned  by  the  company,  and  the  remainder 
leased  or  controlled  under  trackage  rights. 
The  operating  revenues  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ended  30  June  1916  were  $25,933,675,  earned  by 
the  transportation  of  7.4S9,S33  passengers  and 
22,623,328  tons  of  freight  The  individual 
passenger  travel  averaged  17.4  miles  at  a  charge 
of  2,2  cents  per  mile,  aggregating  443,297,189 
miles  and  $2,860^283,  The  freight  traffic  aver- 
aged  145.31  miles  per  ton,  at  a  charge  of  0.6SS 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  aggregating  1,414,674,323 
ton-miles  and  $21,631,3507  The  operating  ex- 
penses were  $16,381,569.  After  deducting  taxes, 
etc.,  the  total  operating  income  was  $8,912,868. 
Rents  for  leased  roads  amounted  to  $2,006,142, 
and  interest  on  the  funded  debt  was  $2,712,833. 
The  net  income,  which  was  transferred  to  profit 
and  loss,  was  $4,769,972.  The  dividend  appro- 
priation  from   surplus  was  $3,825,234. 

The  equipment  of  the  road  on  30  June  1916 
consisted  of  488  locomotives  with  an  aggregate 
tractive  capacity  of  18,274,250  tons,  Mi  pas- 
senger cars,  and  18,818  freight  cars,  of  which 
11,431  are  coal  cars  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  463,401  tons.  By  far  the  largest  freight  ton- 
nage of  the  railroad  is  coal,  amounting  in  the 
year  quoted  to  12,567,166  tons,  or  56  per  cent  of 
all  the  freiglit  handled. 

The  entire  investment  in  road  and  equipmeiit 
on  30  June  1916  totaled  $68,642,658.  Other  in- 
vestments, including  $6,645,(^  in  coal  lands, 
amounted  to  $63,103,256.  The  total  loi«  term 
debt  amounted  to  $62,798,000,  and  the  credit 
balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  was 
$18,489^^10. 

In  1915  the  company  mined  8,100,767  tons 
of  anthndle  coal,  whidi  was  sold  undet  c»n- 


tTvct  KMbc  pit  moutfa  to  the  Hudion  Coal  Comi 
puty  for  $15,860,677. 

The  Delavmre  and  Hudson  system  mcludot 
333.79  miles  of  electric  lines,  embnunng  tke 
United  Traction  Company,  operatinfr  in  ite 
citiea  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Troy,  Waterv4iet 
Cohow.  Wrterford,  etc.;  the  Hddson  Valley 
Railway  Company,  operating  from  Waterfora 
to  Warrensburrii  and  Gtens  Falls toMedumtcs* 
ville;'  the  Sdienectady  Railway  '  CompanY> 
operating  in.  the  ooimties  of  Schenectady, 
Albany  and  Saratoga ;  and  odier  tines  in  Trcq) 
and  Plattsbnrgh,  N.  Y.  The  company  alM 
owns  (in  connection  with  the  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  Railroad)  and  operates  two  Sects  of 
passenger  steamers,  one  on  Lake  Champlaiit 
and  the  other'  on  Lake  George.  The  regular 
routes  of  the-  Champlain  steamers  total  159 
miles  and  their  excursion  routes  112  miles. 
The  route  of  the  Lake  Geor^  steamers  is  38 
miles.  An  interesting  event  m  the  history  ol 
the  company  is  the  fact  that  the  frst  Steam 
locomotive  ever  placed  on  a  railroad  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  The  Stourbridge  Lion,» 
made  its  trial  trip  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Railroad,  between  Carbondale  and  Seeleyvillei 
on  8  Aug.  18Z9.  The  locomotive  was  built  by 
Foster  RoswicJc  ft  Company,  of  StourbridgCi 
&igland.  It  arrived  in  New  York  in  Maj( 
1829.  It  was  of  the  grasshopper  type  witn 
walking  beams  and  vertical  cylinders.  Tlie 
locomotive  and  the  tender  we^e  each'  fonW 
wheeled,  with  spokes  and  felloes  of  wood,  iron 
tires  and  wheel  centres.  The  track  on  whidi 
it  ran  was  of  strap  iron  spiked  next  the  inner 
edge  to  large  hemlock  sleepers  laid  on  cross 
tics.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  sys- 
tem in  1916  included  the  Albany  and  Susquer 
hanna  Railroad ;  the  Chateaugay  and  Lake 
Placid  Railroad;  the  Cooperstown  and  Charlotte 
Valley  Railroad-  the  Cooperstown  and  Susque- 
hanna Valley  Railroad;  the  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  Railroad;  the  Albany  and  'Vermont 
Railroad;  the  Rutland  and  Whitehall  Railroad; 
the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad:  the 
Ticonderoga     Railroad ;     the     Greenwich 


Schoharie  Valley  Railway. 
DKLAWARB  INDIANS  (their  own  namd 
Renno  Roiappi,  or  Lenno  Lenape,  ■true  men"; 
cf.  IlliuMS,  Innuit;  Lokono,  Muysca,  AJemanoi, 
etc.),  an  important  Algonquin  tribe  which  Ixf 
m  the  path  of  white  settlement  on  both  sides  of 
die  Delaware  River,  and  therefore  fills  a  larga 

Stace  in  colonial  history.  Previoosly  they  had 
ecn  subji^ted  by  the  Iroquois,  who,  instead 
of  extermiaatiag  or  absorbing  them,  exacted- 
tributc,  called  them  'women,*  and  dictated  their 
action.  The  early  Dutch  settlers  were  massain^ 
as  usual ;  but  the.  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  up- 
held Indian  titles  to  land  to  secure  their  own 
Kssession  against  the  Dutch,  compelQng  the 
ter  in  turn  to  buy  instead  of  seizing,  so  there 
was  peace  with  the  Delawares  in  this  period. 
The  Swedes  tried  to  christiauize  them  with 
Luther's  catechism,  without  much  success.  'In 
October  1682,  Penn  made  his  famous  treaty  w5tli 
them,  as  well  and  as  ill  kept  by  his  successors 
as  others  of  the  knnd;  that  the  Delawares  did 
not  revenge  the  white  encroachments  by  mass*-' 
ere,  was  due  to  Penn's  sa^city  in  buying  tip. 
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their  overlord*,  the  Iroquois,  wtio  threatened 
to  destroy  them  if  they  molested  *Onas''  peopICi 
The  infamous  trick  of  the  'Walldng  Purdiase* 
(q.v.)  in  1737  (denounced  b^  the  Quakers) 
fNisted  them  from  half  a  milhoo  xcres  in  the 
folks  of  the  Delaware  above  Easton,  and  the 
Iroquois  with  furious  menaces  compelled  them 
to  retire  to  the  Susqachanna.  Here  settlement 
pursued  them,  and  not  daring  to  resent  it,  a 
Urge  part  of  them  by  1750  bad  removed  to  the 
AlIeKhany  and  Muskingum,  where  they  re- 
covered Indiin  courage  and  ferodty.  The  iio- 
ravian  missionaries  converted  part  of  the  re- 
tnainder,  and  these  always  remained  peaceful. 
The  others,  maddened  by  aggression,  joined  the 
French  and  Iroquois  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and  helped  in  Braddock's  defeat;  sullenly 
yielding  in  1758,  after  the  Senecas  had  turned 
apiinst  them,  they  broke  out  again  in  Poniiac's 
CoRSpiiacy  (Q'V.)  of  1762,  and  trere  am<»ig  the 
besiegers  of  Detroit,  Fort  Pitt,  Duquesne,  etc 
Defeated  by  Bouquet  at  Bushy  Run,  1763,  ibey 
made  peace  in  1764-65.  In  1768  all  the  remnanu 
east  of  the  Alieghanies  migrated  west;  and  the 
Christian  Delawares  founded  the  village  oi 
Gnadenhijtten  on  the  Muskingum.  Roving 
bands  of  the  others  kept  the  field  till  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Point  Pleasant  (a.v.).  1774.  In  the 
RevolulioD  they  were  divided;  part  went  -with 
the  English,  fan  made  a  treaty  with  Congress  in 
1778.  The  Christians  remained  quietly  at  Goa- 
denhiitten,  till  in  1781  the  English  broke  it  up 
and  removed  them  to  Sandusl^.  Part  of  them 
returned  thither  to  save  their  crops,  and  were 
attacked  by  the  Americans  and  90  of  ihem  mur- 
dered; the  rest  fled  mostly  to  Canada.    Land 
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The  wild  tribesmen  remained  hostile, 

tributed  to  St.  Qair's  defeat  in  1791;  but 
Wmtic's  victory  forced  them  to  make  peace  in 
1795.  Successive  treaties  removed  them  from 
Ohio,  and  by  1800  the  main  body  were  on  White 
River,  Indiana.  They  did  not  join  Tecumseh  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  in  1818  they  ceded  all  their 
lands  cast  of  the  Mississippi  and  moved  to 
White  River,  Missouri.  There  were  then  1,800 
in  all,  a  few  remaining  in  Ohio.  Later,  some 
went  south  to  Red  River,  on  the  Texan  border, 
by  Spanish  permission.  By  treaty  of  24  Oct. 
1829  the  main  body,  about  1,000,  settled  on  the 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  They  had  schools  and 
missions.  In  1S53  they  sold  all  but  a  reservation 
in  Kansas,  invested  the  moneys  sagaciously,  and 
built  fair  houses,  improved  their  farms,  etc 
During  the  Civil  War,  out  of  201  warriors  th«' 
sent  170  to  the  Union  side,  who  proved  good  sol- 
diers and  guides.  In  1866  their  land  was  cnt 
up  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  they  sold 
the  whole  in  1867-68,  and  took  up  lands  on  the 
Verd^fris  and  Cane,  bought  from  the  Chero- 
Icecs.  A  special  treaty  of  1866  permitted  them 
to  take  lands  in  severalty  and  become  citizens; 
they  <^  so,  and  are  not  a  "tribe*  any  longer, 
though  they  form  a  part  of  the  'Cherokee  Na- 
tkm*  in  Oklahoma,  numbering  now  914.  There 
are  other  bands,  which  in  all  make  more  than 
780.  The  had  three  clans,  the  Turtle,  Turkey 
and  Wolf  or  Uunsee  (q.v.)  ;  the  latter,  differ- 
ing stroBgly  from  the  rest,  is  in  three  divisions, 
—  71  on  tM  ThameG  in  Canada,  about  200  at 
Green  Bay.  Wis.,  with  the  Stockbridges,  and 
some  with  the  Chippewa  in  Kansas.    There  are 


also  some  on  Grand  River  reserve  in  Ontarux 
and  about  350  Moravians  on  the  Thames.  Ccot- 
sult  Harrington  in  American  Anlhropologitl 
(1913)  and  Skinner,  'Report  of  the  Archxologi- 
cal  Survey  of  New  Jersey'  (1913). 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  The, 
is  a  consolidation  of  a  number  of  short  rail- 
roads originally  separate  corporations.  It  was 
chartered  under  toe  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1849  as  the  Ligetts  Gap  Railroad.  This  name 
was  changed  in  1851  to  the  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad.  In  1853  a  consolidation  was 
effected  with  the  Delaware  and  Cobbs  Gap 
Railroad  chartered  but  not  yet  built,  and  the 
present  name  was  then  adopted  The  system 
as  now  operated  extends  from  the  seaboard  at 
New  York  to  the  Great  Lakes  at  BufFala 
traversing  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
southern  and  western  New  York,  with  branches 
into  the  slate  and  cement  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  agricultural,  dairy  and 
industrial  area  of  central  New  York. 

The  total  mileage  operated  on  30  June  1916 
was  955.06  miles,  of  which  236.12  miles  wer« 
owned  by  the  companv,  and  the  remainder  held 
under  leases  and  tracl^ge  rights.  The  operat- 
ing revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  30  June 
1916  were  $49,335^39,  earned  by  the  trans- 
portation of  24.756.837  passengers  and  26,458,931 
tons  of  freight  The  individual  passenger  travel 
averaged  21.83  miles  at  a  charge  of  1.566  cents 
per  mile  —  aggregating  in  the  year  540,372.771 
miles,  and  $8,462,493.  The  freight  traffic  aver- 
aged 189,35  miles  per  ton,  at  a  charge  of  0.719 
cents  per  ton-mile  —  aggregating  in  the  year 
S.010,0?2,493   ton-miles,   and  $36,034,113.     The 


operating  income  was  $17,609,604.  Rentals  for 
leased  roads  amounted  to  $5,960,196.  The  total 
net  income  from  all  sources  was  $14,289,514 
of  which  ^,444,080  was  appropriated  for 
dividends;  $2,056,742  for  physical  betterments; 
and  a  balance  of  $3,788,£M  transferred  to  profit 
and  loss. 

The  equipment  of  the  road  on  30  June  1916 
consisted  of  733  locomotives  with  an  aggregate 
tractive  capacity  of  23,438,100  tons.  53S  pas- 
senger cars;  and  27,812  freight  cars,  of  which 
11.452  were  coal  cars  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  451.110  tons.  By  far  the  largest  freight  tot*- 
nage  of  the  road  is  coal,  amounting  in  ue  year 
cited  to  12,200,413  tons,  or  46  per  cent  of  all 
the  frei^t  handled. 

The  entire  inveslment  in  the  road  and 
its  equipment  on  30  June  1916  was  $68,656,64a 
Other  investments  of  the  company  amounted  to 
$71,314,561.  The  total  stock  outstanding  on  the 
date  mentioned  was  $43^291.120,  and  the  total 
long  term  debt  was  $102,600.  The  credit 
balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  was 
$43,644,436. 

The  company  owns  eittensive  anthracite  coal 
lands  in  Lackawanna  and  Lmeme  counties. 
Pa.  Under  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Conrt  the  railroad  discontinued  its 
coal  business  in  1909,  and  this  was  taken  over 
by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
C!oal  Company.  The  latter  sold  in  1915  9,113,- 
144  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $22,- 
726,155. 

The  railroad  owns  and  operates  fte  Hew 
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YoA  and  Haboken  Ferty,  connecting  the  dty 
of  New  York  with  Hoboken.  N.  J. 

The  present  "Lackawanna  Railroad*  as  it 
is  popularly  called  includes  as  its  oldest  com- 
ponent the  Ithaca  and  Oweso  Railroad,  char- 
tered in  1828,  oompleted  in  1834.  For  six  years 
this  road  was  operated  by  horse  power  and 
Stationary  engines,  the  company  having  no 
locomotiTCi  until  1840.  Other  nulroads  now  a 
part  of  the  system  are  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Railroad;  the  Newark  and  Bloomfield  Railroad; 
the  Sussex  Railroad;  the  Chester  Railroad;  the 
Passaic  and  Delaware  Railroad ;  the  Warren 
Railroad;  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad; 
the  Syracuse  and  Binshamton  Railroad;  the 
Utica,  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  Railroad; 
the  Valley  Railroad:  the  New  York,  Ucka- 
wanna  and  Western  Railroad ;  the  Bant{or  and 
Portland  Railroad;  and  the  Erie  and  Central 
New  York  Railroad.  An  interesting  incident  in 
its  history  relates  to  the  efforts  of  the  railroad 
to  induce  the  public  lo  use  anthracite  coal  as 
fuel,  many  carloads  being  given  away  in  the 
early  SOs  to  those  who  would  agree  to  try  it. 

DBLAWARE  RIVER,  a  nver  of  the 
United  States.  Its  main  fork  takes  its  rise  in  a 
Uttlc  lake  of  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y^  on  the 
dopes  of  the  Catskill  Range  and  at  an  elevation 
of  almost  2,000  feet.  This  branch  takes  a  south- 
western course  to  Deposit,  about  100  milei  dis- 
tant, whence  it  flows  southeast  and  becomes 
the  boimdary  line  between  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  lesser  or  eastern 
fork  also  takes  its  rise  in  the  Catskills  and 
flows  into  the  main  branch  at  Hancock.  After 
leaving  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  it  divides  the  Stotes 


of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  flowing  ii 

southerly  direction  through   the   famou     "^ 

:  Water  Gap,  to  Easton,  Pa.    Its  c 


now  southeast  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  whence  it  turns 
southwest  and  flows  past  the  great  dties  of 
Qiester  and  Philadelphia.  Below  Chester  it 
graidually  widens  into  Delaware  Bay.  Its  ex- 
treme length  including  the  bay  and  estuary  is 
410  miles,  of  which  the  bay  takes  up  about  SO. 
The  total  area  of  the  watershed  of  the  Dela- 
ware is  12,012  square  miles,  of  which  3,000  miles 
are  in  New  Yortc,  2,500  in  New  Jersey  and  over 
6,000  in  Pennsylvania.  Along  its  course  are 
considerable  waterfalls  which  are  extensively 
used  for  power  purposes;  among  these  are 
Wetles's  Falls  at  Lambertville,  about  IS  feet, 
ate  Foul  Rift  of  23  feet  at  Belvidere  and  the 
30-foot  fall  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  In  New  York 
k  receives  the  waters  of  the  Mongaup  and 
Neversink,  in  New  Jersey  the  Musconctcong 
and  Mauric^  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  Lacka- 
WKxen,  Ldugfa  and  Scfaulykill.  Ocean-going 
vessels  ascend  the  Delaware '  to  Philadelphia 
and  vessels  of  lifter  drai^t  to  Trenton. 
From  Easton  to  a  point  opposite  Trenton  its 
course  is  paralleled  by  a  canal.  Other  canals 
linkine  it  with  great  waterways  arc  one  to  the 
Raritan  River,  connecting  New  Brunswick  and 
Trenton,  and  one  to  the  Hudson  River,  from 
Phillipsburg  to  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J.  The  river 
was  first  explored  in  1609  by  Hendrik  Hudson 
and  in  I61S-16  by  Cornelius  Hendrikson,  and 
their  reports  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company. 

DELAWARE  WATER  GAP,  Pa.,  vill^e 
in  Monroe  County,  on  the  Delaware  River  and 
the   Ddawue  Lackawanna  and  Western  and 


the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  rail- 
roads, near  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  55  miles  north- 
east of  New  York.  The  Delaware  River,  where 
it  passes  through  the  Kittatinny  Range  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  forms  a  gorge  about 
three  miles  in  length  and  above  the  water  the 
sides  rise  to  the  height  of  1,400  feet.  Its  great 
scenic  beau^  attracts  annually  a  considerable 
number  of  tourists  and  vacationists. 

DELAWARR,  or  DELAWARE,  Thomas 
Weat.  See  West,  Thouas,  Lord  Delawask. 
or  Delaware 

DELBRUCK,  dfl'bruk,  Haiu,  German  his- 
torian of  military  science;  b.  Bergen,  Rtigen, 
1848.  He  was  educated  in  Heidelberg,  Bonn 
and  Greifswald.  He  was  an  oSicer  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  War  and  in  1874  became  tutor 
to  Prince  Waldemar.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Reichstag  in  1882-83  and  1884-^90  and  after 
1883  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Preuisiche 
JShrbUcher.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
modern  history  at  the  University  of  Beriin  in 
1885.  He  has  written  several  important  works 
on  the  art  of  war  as  practised  within  historic 
times.  The  more  important  of  his  works  are 
'Die  Perserkriege  und  die  Burgunderkriege' 
fl887);  'Die  Strategic  des  Perikles  erlautert 
durch  die  Strategic  Friedrichs  des  Grossen' 
(1890);  'Friedrich,  Napoleon.  Moltke,  Aeltere 
und  Neure  Strategic'  (1892)  ;  'Geschichte  der 
Kriegslcunst  im  Rahmen  der  politischen  Ge- 
schichte'  (3  vols.,  1900-07);  'Erinnerungen, 
Aufsatzc  und  Reden>  (1902). 

DELBRUCK,  Martin  Priedrich  Rudolf 
Ton,  German  statesman;  b.  Berlin,  16  April 
1817;  d.  there  1903.  He  was  educated  at  Halle, 
Bonn  and  Berlin.  Enterii^  public  Itfe  in  1849 
he  was  finally  made  director  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  (1859)  ;  and  his 
part  in  detaching  Prussia  from  the  Austrian 
commercial  policy  was  considerable.  After 
1862  Bismardc,  then  president  of  the  Cabinet. 
supported  von  Elelbriick's  commercial  ideas  and 
on  the  same  principles  he  negotiated  treaties 
with  foreign  powers.  In  186/  Delbriick  was 
made  president  of  the  Imperial  Chancellory  of 
the  North  (Jerman  Federation.  In  1870  he 
negotiated  the  treaties  which  made  Germany  a 
unit.  For  five  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
Empirt  Delbriick  retained  his  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Chancellory,  now  become 
the  Imperiaf  Chancellory.  In  1876  he  was  dis- 
missed in  spite  of  his  reputation  and  service. 
Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  he  dared 
oppose  Bismarck.  He  retired  from  the  Reich- 
stag in  1881.  In  1896  he  received  the  order 
of  the  Black  Eagle  at  (he  hands  of  the  emperor. 
He  published  <Der  Zollverein  und  das  Tabaks- 
monopoP  (1857);  *Der  Artikel  46  der  Reichs- 
verfassung.' 

DBLCASS£,  d«t-ka'sa,  TbCophile,  French 
editor  and  statesman :  b.  Pamiers,  Ari^gcv 
France,  1  March  1852.    For  some  time  on  the 


1893  and  189&  He  was  nnder-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  colonies  and  became  Minister  for  the 
Colonies  in  1894.  He  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Brisson's  Cabinet,  holding  the  same 
office  under  Dupuy,  Waideck-Rousseau  and 
Combes.  He  settled  the  <^Fashoda  Affair*  with 
England  and  gave  an  eastern  frontier  to  the 
possessions  of  Prance,  in  Africa.    He  ^so  con- 
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chided  a  commercial  coBveotion  with  the  United 
States.  Owing;  to  disapproval  of  his  Moroccan 
policy,  on  6  June  1905  at  resifoied  his  post  as 
Uinister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the.  following 
Ma;  he  again  became  a  roember  of  the  Cham- 
txr  of  Deputies  and  in  1909  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  deputies  appointed 
to  investigate  various  matters  in  connection 
with  the  navy.  The  report  of  this  committer 
when  presented  to  the  Chamber,  drew  an  at- 
tack on  Dclcassd  from  Georges  Clemenceau,  tbc 
Premier.  Delcass^,  saw  his  naval  plans  adopted 
in  1910,  and  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 
Marine  under  Monis,  March-June  1911.  and  in 
the  cabinets  of  Caillaux  and  Poincard  in  191 1- 
12.  In  January  of  the  latter  year  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1913  he  was  sent 
to  Saint  Petersburg  on  a  temporary  mission. 
He  was  again  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1914,  retaining  his  portfolio  until  October  19IS. 
DEL  CREDBRB,  del  kred'i-ri,  an  Italian 
mercantile  phrase  expressing  a  guarantee  or 
warranty,  given  by  factors,  brokers  or  mercan- 
tile agents,  who.  for  an  additional  commission, 
become  bound  not  only  to  transact  business  for 
their  employers,  but  also  to  guarantee  the  sol- 
vency of  the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  are 
sold,  or  with  whom  business  is  done.  This 
addiiional  commission  is  known  as  a  del  credere 
commission.  The  term  has  come  into  general 
use  in  international  commerce,  and  is  recognized 
in   the  common-law   system  of   England   and 


allied  to  and  somewhat  resembling  the  Palmyra 
palm  (<)-v.^.  Its  leaves  and  fruits  are  used  by 
the  Atncans  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of 
the  Palmyra  by  the  Asiatics,  and  the  tender 
roots  produced  by  the  young  plant  are  exten- 
sively used  as  an  article  of  food.  The  trunk 
is  swollen  about  halfway  up. 

DELECLUZE,  di-la-kluz,  Btienne  Jean, 
French  painter  and  critic;  b.  Paris.  20  Feb. 
1781;  d  Versailles,  12  July  1863.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  David,  and  although  achieving  a  fair 
success  inpaintmghe  abandoned  it  for  criticism 
1816.  He  was  connected  with  several  reviews 
and  papers,  including  the  Moniteur  and  the 
Journal  des  Dibais,  and  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  being  allied  with  the  young  literary 
circle  of  the  Restoration.  He  ^so  wrote  sev- 
eral novels.  Among  his  many  works  are  'Precis 
d'un  trail*  dc  peinture'  (1828);  'Mademoiselle 
Justine  de  Liron'  (1832)  ;  'Notice  sur  la  vie  et 
les  ouvrages  de  Leopold  Robert'  (1838)  ;  'Dona 
Olympia,  the  Sister-in-law  of  Pope  Innocent 
X>  (1842)  ;  'Gregwy  VII,  Saint  Francois 
d'Assise  and  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin'  (1844); 
'Louis  David,  son  ^ole  et  son  temps'  (1855) ; 
and  'Souvenirs  de  soixanle  annies'  (1862).  In 
ihe  museum  at  Versailles  (here  arc  some  curious 
pen  and  ink  sketches  by  him  of  scenes  of  the 
invasion  of  Paris  in  1814.  Among  his  paintings 
are  'Mort  de  Astyanax'  ;  'Enlevement  d'Europe' 
(1808)  ;  'Enlevement  d'Helene  par  Paris' 
nSlO) ;  'Un  sacrifice  i.  Ceres,  Herminie  el 
Tancrede>   (1812);   'Auguste  et  Dnna*   (1814). 

DBLEDDA,  Grszift  (Mrs.  M.  P.  Lom- 
BARij),  Italian  poetess  and  novelist:  b.  Nuoro, 
Sardinia.  1872,  She  owes  her  wide  popularity 
to  an  impulsive  origin^ty  in  her  portn^a)  of 


Sardititfin  life.  Her  first  essays  iMr^  UKtsboA 
by  Angelo  De  Gubematis  for  his  renews.  Vita 
llaliatia  and  Nalura  ed  Arte.  Her  first  novel, 
'Anime  oneste,'  received  the  honor  of  a  grace- 
ful preface  by  Ru^ero  Bonghi.  Among"  her 
worfcs.  many  of  which  have  been  trandated  into 
other  languages,  are  'Fior  di  Sardegna,'  'Rac- 
conti  Sard!,*  'AJnore  regale,'  'La  via  del  male,' 
'Nostra  Signora  del  Buon  Consiglia,'  *Le  tea> 
taiioni,'  <II  Vecchlo  della  Montagna,'  'Dt^m 
il  Divorzio, '  '  II  Tesoro, '  'Elias  Portolu ' — ' 
which  is  perhaps  her  best  — and  'Nostalgic.' 
The  main  charm  of  her  romances  is  described 
sa  'line  certaine  sauvagerie.* 

DELEGATE.  See  Delecation  ;  Dele- 
gates, COuBT  or, 

DELEGATES,  Court  of,  the  old  English 
court  final  of  appeal,  and  was  so-called  because 
the  judges  thereof  were  delegated,  by  the  king's 
commission  under  the  great  seid,  to  hear  and 
determine  appeals  in  the  three  following  cases: 

(1)  Where  a  sentence  was  given  in  any  ecclesi- 
astical cause,  by  the  archbishop  or  his  official; 

(2)  when  any^  sentence  was  given  in  any  ecclesi- 
astical cause  in  the  places  exempt;  (3)  when  a 
sentence  was  given  in  the  admirals'  court,  in 
suits  civil  anil  marine,  by  order  of  the  dnl 
law.  This  court  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
privy  conncil  is  now  the  great  court  of  appeal 
m  all  ecclesiastical  causes. 

DELEGATION,  a  person  or  body  of 
persons  deputed  to  act  for  another.  Before 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was.  adopted,  the  per- 
sons constituting  the  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia were  called  delegates,  and  the  body  of 
representatives  of  a  State  in  Congress  is  still 
called  the  delegation  of  a  State.  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia  the  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
latures which,  in  most  of  the  other  States,  is 
called  house  of  representatives,  has  the  name  of 
house  of  delegates.  The  name  of  delegate  is 
also  given  to  the  representatives  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  Territories  not 
yet  formed  into  States.  In  Italy  branches  of 
ETOvemment   are   often  called   delt^amone,   and 

ir  members  dtlegati.    Formerly  m  Lombardy, 

tgi 

prelate,  and  directly  appointed  by  the  Pope.  In 
the  civil  law,  delegation  is  that  act  by  whicJi  a 
debtor  transfers  to  another  person  the  duty 
to  pay,  or  a  creditor  transfers  to  another  person 
the  right  to  receive  payment' 

DELENDA,  de-l£n'da,  things  to  be  erased 
or  expunged.  D'eienda  est  Carthago  is  the  cele- 
brated sentence  with  which  Cato  the  elder  was 
accustomed  to  conclude  all  his  speeches  in  the 
Roman  senate.  His  hatred  of  CUrthagc  arose 
from  a  jealousy  of  its  flourishing  state,  and  the 
consequent  danger  to  Rome, 

DE  LEON,  Thomas  Cooper,  American 
author  and  playwright:  b.  Columbia,  S.  C.  21 
May  1839;  d.  19  March  1916.  He  was  auditor 
Topographical  Engineering  Bureau,  Washington, 
1858-61,  served  in  Confederate  army  1861-65, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  connected  uilh 
magazine  and  newspaper  work  in  Baltimore, 
New  York  and  Mobile.  He  organized  the  Mo- 
bile Mardi  Gra»  Caraival  and  wu  it 
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{or  25  y'caiSf  and  has  designed  carnivals  for 
Duny  other  cities  for  their  various  celebrations. 
Among  his  works  are  'The  Rock  or  the  Rye' ; 
'Creole  and  Puritan* ;  'A  Fair  Blockade 
Breaker*:  'The  Puritan's  Daughter';  'Four 
Years  in  Rebel  Capitals' ;  <Out  ofthe  Sulphur' ; 
'A   Bachelor's    Box' ;    'An    Innocent   Cheat' ; 

SNeat*;  "Life  of  J 
ederate  Memories.' 
DELESCLUZS,  di-U-klui,  Lonia  Charles, 
French  communist:  b.  Dreux,  20  Oct.  1809;  d. 
Paris,  28  May  1871.  The  February  revolu- 
tion opened  to  him  a  career  in  Paris,  where  his 
clever  and  facile  pen  quickl;^  made  him  popular 
with  the  rabble,  but  earned  him  from  the  author- 
ities imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs. 
Again  at  Paris  in  1853,  he  was  sentenced  to 
two  Tears'  imprisonment,  and  was  next  trans- 
ported to  Cayenne,  where  he  remained  till  1659. 
He  described  his  sufferings  in  <De  Paris 
A  Cayenne:  journal  d'lm  transport^'  (1867). 
After  his  return  be  was  quiet  for  some  years, 
until  his  joumal,  Rh/ril,  started  in  1868  to 
advocate  Uie  doctrines  of  the  International, 
brou^t  him  into  new  trouble.  In  the  history 
of  the  Paris  Commune  he  played  a  prominent 
part,  and  upon  his  head  rests  m  great  part  the 
Kuilt  of  the  murder  of  the  hostages,  and  the 
tniming  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city. 
He  died  on  the  last  tarritade. 


1773;  d  Paris,  i  Match  1847.  In  1803  he  started 
cotton-spinning  in  France,  but  is  parlicidarly 
distinguished  by  his  efforts  to  produce  beet- 
root sugar.  As  early  as  1801  he  was  engaged  in 
refining,  but  in  1606  he  began  the  experiments 
which  were  successfully  terminated  and  an- 
nounced to  Chaptal  on  2  Jan.  1812.  When  he 
heard  of  it  Napoleon  was  in  ecstasies :  "We 
most  sec  it ;  let  us  go,'  he  said.  'Delessert,* 
says  Flourens,  who  narrates  this  incident,  *had 
just  time  to  go  to  Passy,  where  his  work  was. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  the  gates  surrotmded  by 
the  imperial  chasseurs,  who  refused  him  admit- 
tance. He  told  them  who  he  was  and  entered. 
The  emperor  had  seen  and  admired  everything; 
excitement  was  at  its  height.  Approachii^ 
Delessect  the  emperor  took  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  from  his  own  breast  and  gave 
it  to  him.'  It  was  announced  next  day  in  the 
Monileur  "that  a  revolution  in  French  com- 
merce had  been  accomplished.*  Delcssert 
lived  througli  the  coiTapse  which  the  manufac- 
ture suffered  after  Napoleon's  fall,  and  long 
enough  to  see  it  revive  and  become  of  the 
greatest   importance, 

DELPSHAVEN,  or  DELPTSHAVEN, 
the  former  being  the  modem  form,  once  the 
haven  or  port  of  Delft,  but  now  part  of  the  city 
of  Rotterdam,  on  ihe  river  Maas,  and  the  start- 
ing point  o£  tile  voyage  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  " 
to  America,  in  1620,  and  the  birth  place  of 
Piet   Heir,    the    Dutch    admiral    who    '      


_.  [J  the  little  park  behind  the  historic  edifice  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  The  large  island,  which 
formed  in  the  river  Maas  in  front  of  the  town, 
has  been  recently  reclaimed  to  the  main  land,  by 
filling  the  space  occupied  by  the  inner  channel. 
In  front,  facing  the  nver,  is  the  Pilgrims'  Ave- 
nue, or  quay,  named  July  1892  in  honor  of  the 


Separatists  sailing  for  America.  They  spent 
the  night  before  embarkation  on  the  Spftdtoelt, 
in  the  now  greatly  altered  warehouse  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  ship  sailing  22  July. 
After  the  revival  of  interest  in  Pilgrim  his- 
tory, a  stone  from  this  edifice  was,  with  one 
from  Scrooby,  England,  and  another  from 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  set  in  the  facade  of  the  New 
England  Congregational  Church  in  Qiicago. 
After  the  great  fire,  in  which  this  handsome 
edifice  ms  gutted,  the  three  stones  remained 
intact  Three  large  dykes  defend  Delfshaven 
from  the  water,  and  here,  in  1574,  these  were 
cut  to  flood  the  country  and  relieve  Leyden. 
Two  hundred  'Cannon  boats,*  loaded  wiA 
herrings  and  bread,  moved  up  the  flood  and 
raised  the  siege.  The  arms  of  Delfshaven  con- 
tain representatives  of  ^cen  fields  and  white 
waters,  in  alternate  Strips,  with  herrings  and 
wheat.  In  the  river  Schie  which  from  Leyden 
and  Delft  has  for  centuries  been  made  into  a 
canal  and  flowing  through  D.,  the  Pilgrim  boats 
were  moored.  On  28  Sept.  1906,  in  celebration 
of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  sailing  of  the 
first  Pilgrim  company  —  others  followed  —  a 
bronze  tablet,  presented  by  the  Boston  Congre- 
gational Club  and  set  in  the  south  wall,  was 
unveiled  in  the  Reformed  Church,  before  an 
international  audience.  'In  the  Consistory 
Room  of  this  church,  formerly  a  cloister  chapel 
built  in  1416,  is  kept  a  registry  book  for  the 
Americans  and  others  who  visit  the  place.  On 
the  north  wall,  is  a  stone  from  Chicago  vrith  a 
Greek  inscription.  In  19IS,  a  storm  destroyed 
several  of  the  larger  windows  and  the  Dutch 
congregation  replaced  the  same  in  stained  glass, 
with  two  splendid  memorial  designs  in  cele- 
bration of  the  *rocking  the  cradle  of  a  great 
nation.*  Other  companies  of  Pilgrims  from 
Leyden  sailed  later  from  this  port  A  picture, 
painted  by  one  of  the  Cuyps,  father  or  son,  dis- 
covered, m  1895,  by  George  H.  Houghton,  prob- 
ably depicts  the  actual  scene  of  embarcation. 
The  rotunda  picture  in  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, by  Weir,  showing  luxurious  costumes  and 
tma^ary  hills  in  the  badisrotmd,  was  painted 
before  the  recovery  of  the  Pilgrim  story.  Con- 
sult Griflis,  'The  Pilgrims  m  Their  Three 
Homes,*  (1914). 

WnjjAu  Elliot  GniFns. 


The  Hague  and  eight  miles  northwest  of  Rotter- 
dam. It  stands  on  a  dead  flat,  and  is  intersected 
in  all  directions  by  canals,  which  are  crossed  by 
69  bridges,  mostly  of  stone.  These  canals  make 
the  great  market-place  with  its  public  build- 
ings an  island,  approached  by  nine  bridges.  The 
counterscarps  of  the  old  ramparts  are  now 
planted  with  trees,  and  form  public  walks.  The 
town-hall  (Stadhuu),  in  the  market-place,  is  a 
large,  soUd-looldng  building,  wiA  a  heavy 
square  tower  rising  from  its  roof.  The  Prinsew- 
hof,  once  the  occasional  residence  of  WiHiam 
I  of  Orange,  and  the  scene  of  his  assassinatimi 
(10  July  1S84),  is  now  a  military  barrack.  The 
old  Refonnea  diurch  contains  the  monuments 
of  Admirals  Tromp  and  Hein,  the  famons 
naturalist  Leeuwenhoek;  and  other  worthies. 
The  magnificent  mausoleum  of  William,  and  the 
burial-place  of  the  Orange  family,  are  in  the 
New  Church  (1412-76);  and  from  its  huge 
square  tower  the  town  and  neighborhood  are 
from  time  to  time  regaled  with   the   richest 
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music  from  a  chime  of  three  octaves;  die  New 
Church  contains  also  the  tomb  of  Hugo  Grotius. 
Delft  has  long  been  the  seat  of  an  arsenal,  and 
was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  kind  of  pottery  called  delftware  or  del,  an 
industry  now  revived  under  the  name  of  "New 
Delf."  The  chief  manufactures  now  carried  on 
comiirise  fireaims,  carpets,  leather,  soap,  oil  and 
^in.  Delft  was  founded  in  1075  and  received 
Its  charter  in  1246.  It  was  almost  wholly  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1S36;  and  in  16S4  the  powder 
magazine  of  the  arsenal  exploded  accidentally, 
when  not  a  single  house  entirely  escaped,  and 
manv  persons   were  killed  or  maimed     Pop. 

DELFT  FAIENCE.  To  the  Dutch  town 
of  Delft  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  s^e  in 
faience  that  has  claimed  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  the  Dutch  East  Incua  Company  brou^t 
such  large  quantities  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
porcelain  ware  they  created  a  great  raee  for 
this  beautiful  'china.*  The  cost  of  this  im- 
ported ware  was,  however,  too  high  for  most  of 
the  citizens.  The  rich  Italian  faience  (majolica) 
had  shown  what  6ne  effects  were  obtainable 
with  oqaque  tin  enamels.  Already  the  Dutch 
potters  had  been  producing  tin  enameled  tiles 
for  decorating  wall  surfaces  and  for  covering 
the  surface  of  househeating  api>aratus  (ovens). 
These  tiles,  with  their  quaint  painted  decoration 
consisting  of  biblical  subjects,  landscapes,  ships, 
coats-of-arms,  etc,  had  became  popular  all  over 
Europe.  By  coating  his  darker  clay  body  with 
white  opaque  tin  enamel  the  Delft  potter  bad 
found  a  method  of  creating  an  appearance  of 

Sircelain  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  With  the 
hinese  and  Japanese  porcelain  pieces  in  such 
abimdance  before  him  he  had  forms  and  decora- 
tion in  plenty  to  carry  out  a  dose  imitation  of 
equal  variety  and  beauty.  Starting  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  I7th  centuiy,  By  1680  this 
Delft  faience  was  in  such  favor  throughout  the 
Continent  and  Elngland  that  about  30  busy  fac- 
tories were  in  existence.  Careful  workmanship 
in  potting  and  talented  decoration  produced  a 


till  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  cheap, 
handsome  English  "standard"  formula  "china" 
(see  Cekauics)  flooded  the  European  markets. 
Leading  Delft  makers  and  painters  were  Her- 
man Pietersz,  Van  Frytom,  A.  Pynacker,  L. 
Fictor,  L.  and  S,  Eenhoru,  J.  Van  Brower,  A. 
de  Koogbe,  Th.  Witienbur^,  etc  Among  the 
best  known  factories  were  The  Metal  Pot;  the 
Double  Jug ;  the  Qaw ;  the  Peacock;  the 
Porcelain  Bottle;  the  Three  Tuns;  the  New 
Moor's  Head;  the  Two  Little  Ships;  the  Jug; 
the  Two  Savages. 

CharacteriBticB.— The  thick,  warm  yet  bril- 
liant glaze  of  Delft  faience  contrasts  favorably  ' 
with  the  steely  glitter  of  most  C^nese  porce- 
lain.   The  white  enamel  badcgroimd  had  a  pure, 
though  subdued,  mellow  tone. 

Product— Handsome  "garnitures*  for  the 
chimney,  consisting  of  a  central  gourd-shaped 
bottle,  a  beaker  on  either  side,  and  at  either  end 
a  jar  with  cover  (all  of  Chinese  form  and  deco- 
lative  motifs),  were  favorites.  Small  vessels 
and  beakers  and  small  plates  and  brushbatjcs 
with  bright-colored  decoration  and  gold,  on 
black  or  dark  brown  groimd,  are  a  moch  sougbt- 


for  style.    Cither  l 

stitJcs,  scent  bottles,  bird  cage^  lanterns,  sun- 
dials, flower  holders,  human  ana  animal  figures, 
etc  Peculiar  forms  were  naturalistic  violins, 
shoes  and  slippers  for  holdii^  flowers,  boxes  of 
all  sizes.  Useful  house  services  were  made  on 
a  large  scale. 

Decoration. —  Imitationa  of  the  Chinese 
blue-and-white  decorattcMi  were  made  in  largest 
profusion — A.  de  Keyser  excelled  in  this.  Gay 
colors  alongside  the  blue  followed.  Japanese 
styles  called  "Imari^  and  'Japanese  taste*  were 
closely  imitated  from  1662.  Many  Oriental 
motifs  were  treated  in  a  semi-European  way 
ichinoiseriesy. 

Glaae,^  Delft  ware  is  coated  with  a  very 
thick,  soft  glaze. 

Paste.— The  body  nms  from  a  dark  brown 
to  yellow. 

Harki. —  The  name  of  the  factory  or  maker 
is  quite  commonly  used. 

English  Delftware.— The  beautiful  Dutch 
Delft  pieces  quickly  attracted  foreign  imitation, 
and  England,  aided  at  first,  no  doubt,  by  Dutch 
potters,  soon  (the  date  is  somewhat  obscure) 
be^an  making  the  white  opaque-coated  ware. 
This  is  generally  termed  delft'ware  in  distinc- 
tion to  true  Delft  Lambeth  (London)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  first  started  this  ware,  which 
was  then  taken  up  by  Bristol  and  Liveipool. 
Whereas  the  Dutch  very  closely  imitated  the 
Chinese  styles  at  first,  the  Engfish  copied  the 
Dutch  almost  slavishly  for  a  time,  but  the 
early  product  was  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  its 
body  being  coarser  and  glaze  thinner  and  mpre 
uneven.  The  glaze  is  not  well  fused  to  the 
body,  decoration  is  inferior  and  colors  cruder. 
While  the  Dutch  did  but  one  firing  for  body, 
glaze  and  decoration,  the  English  baked  the 
body  first,  then  the  decoration  and  glaze  after- 
ward. Much  of  the  ware  shows  erasing.  The 
product  was  more  for  use  than  ornament  and 
consisted  of  pill-slabs,  drug  pots,  "Merry  Men» 
plates.  The  latter  are  both  round  and  octagonal 
Th^  are  in  sets,  each  with  its  motto.  Thus 
we  had  one  set  with  the  lines  "What  is  a  liery 
Man";  the  next  plate  reads  "Let  him  doo  all 
what  he  kan* ;  then  others  "to  entertayn  his 
Gests,"  "with  wyne  and  Mery  jests,*  "But  if 
his  wyfe  doth  frowne.'  "All  meryment  goos 
downe."  Other  articles  are  mugs,  dishes, 
candlesticks,  posset  pots,  three-handle  mugs, 
"puzzle  jugs,*  etc  Five  colors  were  used  —  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  brownish  purple.  The 
so-caUed  "blue  dash  chargers,'  with  their  crude 
daub,  are  much  prized ;  they  have  kings,  queens, 
statesmen,  etc.,  as  decoration.  Richard  Chafiers 
of  Liverpool,  shipped  so  much  of  his  ware  to 
America  tliat  this  country  is  now  the  best 
source  for  obtaining  specimens. 

Bibliography.— B I umle in,  K.,  'Delft  nnd 
seine  Fayercen*  (Hamburg  1899)  ;  Burton,  W, 
'English  Earthenware  and  btone ware'  (London 
and  New  York  1914)  ;  Havard.  Henry,  <His- 
toire  de  la  Faience  de  Deift'  XParis  1878); 
Knowles,  W,  P.,  'Dutch  Pottery  and  Porcelain> 
(London  1907) ;  Moore,  Mrs.  N.  Hudson, 
'Delftware:  Dutch  and  English'  (New  YoA 
T908). 

Clement  W.  Coo m be. 

DELPTSHAVEN.    See  Dbufshaveh. 
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of  a  province,  formerly  a  division  of  the  same 
name,  and  anciently  of  the  Patan  and  MokuI 
empires  stands  about  700  roiles  northeast  of 
Bombay,  and  about  790  miles  northwest  of  Cal- 
cutta. It  was  at  one  time  the  largest  dty  in 
India,  covcrhiR  a  space  of  20  square  miles,  and 
having  a  population  of  2,000,000.  It  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  circumference  of  seven  miles.  A 
vast  tract  covered  with  ruins  marks  the  extent 
of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Mogul  empire. 
The  present  city,  built  on  two  rocky  eminences. 
is  surrounded  by  walls  of  red  sandstone  30  feet 
high,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  thick,  with  a 
moat  20  feet  broad.  There  aire  seven  colossal 
arched  gates,  defended  by  round  bulwarks,  and 
all  built  of  freestone.  The  streets  of  the  old 
part  of  the  city  arc  narrow,  but  in  the  n)odem 
portion  they  are  broad.  The  houses  here  are  of 
sandstone  and  brick,  and  are  of  two  and  three 
stories  in  height.  The  palace  or  residence  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  com- 
menced in  1631,  and  finished  in  10  ^ears,  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  building  in  Delhi, 
and  the  most  ma^ificent  structure  of  the  kind 
in  India.  The  Great  Mosque,  a  magnificent 
strtKture  in  the  Bjrzantine- Arabic  style,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Uohammedans  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  It  is  built  of  white  marble  and  red 
sandstone,  inlaid  like  mosaic,  in  lines  and 
arabesques-  at  the  two  extreme  comers  rise 
minarets  150  feet  hi^  and  between  them  two 
lofty  domes.  This  imposing  edifice  was  built  by 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  in  17th  century,  and 
took  several  thousand  men  for  six  successive 
years  (1631  to  1637)  to  complete  it  There  arc 
no  fewer  than  40  other  mosques  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  many  of  ihem  having  lofty 
minaTets  and  gilded  domes.  The  fine  structure 
which  stands  near  the  Ajmeer  gate  waS  for- 
merly the  Delhi  College.    The  famous  observa- 


djlapidated,  and  its  astronomical  : 
nearly  all  destroyed  or  carried  off. 
ment  was  erected  in  1888  by  the  government 
to  Willougfaby,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  siege 
in  1857.  The  principal  manufactures  of  the 
town  are  cotton  cloths,  indigo,  finely  embimd- 
ered  shawls  and  jewelry,  for  which,  as  wdl  as 
for  delicately  carved  ivory,  Delhi  is  somewhat 
noted.  The  chief  imports  are  by  the  northern 
caravans,  wliich  bring  from  Cashmere  and 
Cabul  shawls,  fruit,  and  horses.  Precious 
stones  of  good  quality  are  to  be  had  at  Delhi, 
oarticularly  the  large  red  and  black  camelians. 
The  agricultural  products  of  the  district  con- 
sist chiefly  of  wheat,  rice,  millet^  and  indi)!^. 
The  trade  of  the  neighborhood  is  centred  in 
Delhi,  and  the  Rajputana  State  Railroad  tra- 
verses the  district. 

Delhi,  or  as  anciently  called,  Indrapraslha, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  India.  The  modem 
name  Dilli  or  Delhi  is  first  met  with  in  the  1st 
century  B.C.  It  has  been  taken  frequently  by 
hostile  powers.  In  the  beginning  of  the  I9tn 
century  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  country 
arotina  was  threatened  with  destruction,  and 
the  Mogul  emperor  and  royal  family  were  re- 
cluced  to  poverty  and  ^stresSj  by  the  Mahrattas, 
who  took  possession  of  bis  capital,  of  his 
gardens  and  homes,  and  used  his  name  to  op- 
press and  impoverish  the  people  by  frand  and 
extortion.  From  this  miserable  state  of  desola- 
tion and  ruin  the  city  was  rescued  by  ^  British 


in  1803,  when  it  was  entered  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Lord  Lake.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Indian  mutiny  in  May  1857,  Delhi  became 
the  centre  of  the  operations  of  the  rebds,  who 
flocked  to  it  from  all  quirter^.  The  nominal 
representative  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who  held 
the  sovereign^  of  the  place  under  British  pro- 
tection, joined  cause  with  the  rebels;  and  in 
addition  to  assuming  the  character  of  an  in- 
dependent potentate,  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
massacres  and  atrocibes  perpetrated  on  the 
European  residents.  Bjr  the  middle  of  June  a 
British  army  assembled  in  front  of  the  city,  and 
a  siege  commenced,  which,  from  the  smallness 
of  the  besieging  force,  was  necessarily  slow 
and  protracted.  It  was  brought  to  a  successful 
termmation  on  20  September,  when  Delhi  was 
entered  by  the  British  troops,  and  the  nominal 
sovereignty  heretofore  possessed  by  the  king 
was  declared  ended;  and  he  himself,  after  being 
tried  for  the  murders  committed  under  his 
authority,  was  found  guiltv,  and  sentenced  as  a 
convict  to  perpetual  banishment.  A  lari^e  part 
of  the  place  was  reduced  to  ruins  in  the 
mutiny  and  siege,  but  it  has  since  recovered 
much  of  its  former  appearance,  and  has  also 
been  much  improved  in  its  sanitary  condition 
by  good  drainage,  an  am^de  water  supply,  and 
lifting  system.  Delhi  on  1  Jan.  1877  was  the 
scene  selected  for  the  ceremonial  proclaiming 
Queen  Victoria  'Empress  of  India'  and  also  in 
1903  and  again  in  1911  of  the  brilliant  durbars 
proclaiming  Edward  VII  and  George  V  em- 
perors of  India.  In  1911  Delhi  was  proclaimed 
capital  of  India  and  the  supreme  government 
was  transferred  there  from  Calcutta.  Pop 
230.000. 

DELHI,  N.  Y..  village  and  counts-seat  of 
Delaware  County;  on  the  Delaware  River,  and 
a  branch  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad,  about  55  miles  cast  of  Binghamton. 
It  is  in  one  of  the  best  dairying  regions  in  the 
country,  and  the  trade  is  lai^y  in  butter, 
cheese,   eggs   and   agricultural   products.     Pop. 

DELIBES,  di-leb.  CIteient  Philibert 
L£on,  French  composer :  b.  Saint  Germain  du 
Val,  21  Feb.  1836;  d.  18  Jan.  1891.  He  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1848,  and  in  1855 
produced  an  operetta,  <Deux  sacs  de  charbon.' 
At  the  Grand  Opera,  where  he  became  second 
director  in  1865.  his  music  for  the  ballet  <La 
Fontaine'  (1866),  met  with  great  success,  and 
his  ballet-music  for  'Coppflla'  (1870).  his 
finest  work,  secured  his  position  as  a  composer. 
He  wrote  music  for  a  third  ballet  and  for  three 
comic  operas,  one  of  which,  'Le  roi  I'a  dit* 
(1873),  became  very  popular.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  ^rnfessor  in  the  Conservatoire.  Con- 
sult Pougin,  'Musidcns  du  XIXe  siicle' 
(Paris  1911). 

DELILAH,  dc-iria,  the  Philistine  mistress 
of  Samson,  She  persuaded  him  to  reveal  to 
her  the  secret  of  his  great  strength,  and  leiam- 
ing  that  it  la^  in  his  long  and  thick  hair,  cut  off 
his  locks  while  he  was  asleep  and  then  treacher- 
ously delivered  the  helpless  man  into  the  hands 
of  his   enemies. 

DELILLS,  di-lel,  Jacqa«s,  Preach  didac- 
tic poet:  b.  Aiqueperse,  Auvergne,  22  June 
1738;  d.  Paris,  1  May  1813.    His  translation  oi 
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tions,  established  his  fame  and  obtained  him 
admission  to  the  French  Academy.  He  became 
professor  of  Latin  poetty  in  the  College  of 
France,  and  of  belles-lettres  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  Though  an'  adherent  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, Robespierre  spared  him  on  every  occasion. 
At  his  request  Dehile  wrote  the  'Difliyrambe 
sur  rinunortaliti  de  I'atne,'  to  be  sung  on  the 
occasion  of  the  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
Deity.  His  reputation  mainly  rests  on  the 
'Georgics'  and  'Les  jardins,'  a  didactic  poem. 
Other  works  are  'L'Homme  des  champs' ;  'La 
ptii' ;  'Les  trois  re^es  de  la  nature' ;  "La 
conversation*;  'L'EnSide  de  Virgile.'  Consult 
Sainte-Beuve,  'Portraits  httfiraires'  (Vol.  II, 
Paris  1864). 

DBLIQUESCENCB  (Lat.  ''to  melt 
away"),  in  chemistry  the  property  manifested 
by  many  salts,  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  until  they  become  distinctly  damp. 
The  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  more  pro- 
nounced cases,  in  which  the  moisture  absorbed 
is  so  copious  that  the  salt  becomes  visibly  wet, 
or  even  dissolves  entirely;  salts  in  which  the 
action  is  less  pronounced  being  called  "hygro- 
scopic." Carbonate  of  potash,  caustic  potash 
and  chloride  of  calcium  are  familiar  examples 
of  delinquescent  substances. 

DELIRIFACIENT,  any  drug  that  in- 
dttces  an  irritability  oi  the  brain  leading  to 
forms  of  delirium.  Thus  alcohol  for  some  sus- 
ceptible minds  invariably  leads  to  delirium  in 
the  early  stages,  and  also  induces  delirium  in 
chronic  poisoning.  Belladonna  is  a  drug  that 
causes  a  certain  amount  of  delirium,  as  do  also 
cannabis  indica,  cocaine  and  its  allies.  Opium 
in  small  doses  brings  about  an  exhilaration  and 
for  some  delirium.  Mescal,  a  drug  widely  used 
among  the  Indians  of  South  America  and  of 
the  southwestern  United  States,  also  induces  a 
form  of  delirium.  Delirifacients  are  rarely 
used  in  medicine  for  the  effect  on  delirium. 

DELIKIUM  is  a  ^nerat  disturbance  of 
consciousness,  a  perversion  of  the  intellectual 
and  perceptive  faculties,  characterized  by  a 
greater  or  leas  degree  of  mental  confusion,  by 
more  or  less  transitory  delusions  and  fleeting 
hallucinations,  often  accompanied  by  disordered, 
senseless  speech  and  muttering,  and  motor  un- 
rest. It  varies  in  degree  from  the  ordinary 
wandering  or  ilightiness  of  mild  types,  such  as 
fever  deliriums,  to  the  higher,  excited  or  more 
violent  form,  which  are  then  termed  maniacal 
delirium,  as  seen  in  delirium  tremens,  genera] 
paresis,  katatonia,  epileptic  or  manic-depressive 

Ktients.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  many 
ain  disorders.  Present  day  psychiatry  does 
not  recognize  —  or  designate  —  any  one  mental 
disorder  by  the  term  delirium.  It  is  a  symptom 
of  many  mental  disorders.  The  delirium  grave 
whirh  still  persists  as  a  term  in  psychiatry  is 
an  exhaustion  or  toxic  delirium  —  not  a  disease 
per  se. 

There  are  innumerable  causes  of  delirium, 
the  more  prominent  ones  being  infectious  fevers. 
in  the  young  and  able-bodied,  diseases  dependent 
upon  some  specific  micro-organism,  such  as  is 
seen  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever, 
yellow  fever,  puerperal  fever,  pyemia  and 
malaria ;  although  delirium  occurs  also  in  analo- 
gous  diseases  not  proven  directly  due  to  an^ 
specific  tnicro-organism,  also  in  trauma.    Snrgi' 


cal  operations  are  frequently  followed  by  delir- 
inm. 

In  the  delirium  of  intoxication  the  causes 
may  be  divided  into  endogenous  and  exogenous, 
(he  former  arising  from  within  the  body  proper, 
such  as  septic  intoxication,  pyemic  or  uremic 
absolution,  cholemia,  diabetes,  auto-intoxication 
and  insolation,  that  is,  sunstroke.  The  latter 
(exogenous)  causes  are  alcohol,  drugs,  mydriat- 
ics, for  example,  belladonna,  duboisin,  atropin; 
also  cocaine,  morphine,  mineral  poisons,  foe  ex- 
am^e,  iodoform. 

Delirium  due  to  exhaustion  and  inanition  is 
seen  in  acute  anemia,  resulting  from  haem- 
orrhage of  any  cause,  or  dte  presence  in  the 
blood  of  powerful  hsemic  poisons,  for  example 
pbsmo^imi  of  malaria.  It  is  also  due  to  wast- 
mg  diseases  and  lactation. 

Delirium  may  orimnatc  in  central  or  periph- 
eral lesions  of  the  tiiain,  for  example,  blood 
clot  from  accidental  injury,  trauma,  sui^ical 
operations  meningitis  or  encephalitis.  Delirium 
may  also  be  due  to,  or  associated  with,  central 
depression,  notably  that  occasioned  by  epilepsy, 
hysteria  major,  etc 

Delirium  of  senility  is  due  to  inanition  and 
pathologic  changes  in  the  cerebral  vascular  sup* 
Idy. 

The  delirium  of  disease,  or  acute  delirium, 
resembles  that  arising  daring  febrile  diseases; 
it  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  rise  of  tempera- 
'•"■*    which  pursues  no  definite  course,  and  by 


of  utilizing  remeidial  agents  that  rabidly  pro- 
duce sleep,  and  fighting  the  progressive  weak- 
ness, by  stimulating  drugs  and  nutrition,  quiet- 
ing the  motor  unrest  and  reducing  fever  by 
hydrotherapy,  etc. 

The  treatment  of   delirium    in    general    is 


fever,  the  exhibition  of  proper  narcotics, 
thorou^  cleansing  of  the  intestmal  tract  and 
hydrotheraiv.  In  the  selection  of  hypnotics, 
tne  one  or  the  group  which  is  followed  by  the 
least  depression  is  advisable.  Hyoscamine,  in 
sthenic  cases  is  safe  and  rdiable.  Bromide  of 
potassium,  chloral  hydrate,  hyosdn,  morphine 
and  oi»um  and  the  various  synthetic  coal  tar 
"derivatires  are  frequently  used.  Second:  Dis- 
cover, if  passible,  and  remove  the  inciting  cause 
of  delirium;  to  do  this  Ae  patholr^cal  factor 
must  be  determined  and  treated  accordinfidy. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS,  a  form  of  acute 
insanity  due  to  alcoholic  poisoning;  marked  by 
sweating,  tremor,  atonic  -dyspepsia,  restless- 
ness, anxieU",  precordial  distress,  mental  con- 
fusion and  hallucinations.     See  DET.ntiUM. 

DB  LISLE,  CharloB.  See  Lbcokte  db 
IjSLE,  C.M.R. 

DELISLE,  dt-M),  OniUanmc,  French  Rcog* 
rarfiert  b.  Paris,  28  Feb.  1675;  d.  there,  25  Jan. 
1726.  He  was  instructed  by  Cassini,  and  soon 
conceived  the  idea  of  reforming  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  geography.  He  publisbed,  in  Ws  2Sth 
year,  a  map  of  the  worid,  maps  of  Europe,  Asia 
and   Africa,   and   a   celestial   and   a   terrestrial 

flobe  of  a  foot    in    cUamcter.    By    rejecting 
tolemy's  statements  of  longitude,  or  rather  by 
companng  them  with  the  astronomical  observa- 
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DBLISLK,  Joseph  NlcolU.  French  astron- 
omer: b.  Paris,  4  April  1688;  d.  there,  11 
Sept  1768.  H«  wfts  a  brother  of  GuiHaBiae 
Delisle  (<1>V.).  Among  bis  worlu  are 
'Uintoircft  pour  servir  i  lltistoire  ct  au  prt>- 
grit  de  rastronomk*  (1738);  ^Mimoire  snr 
les  nonvellu  d^couvertes  au  nord  dc  la  Mer  du 
Sud>  (1752). 

DBLITZSCH,  d&nith,  Pnnz,  German 
Hebraist  and  theologian:  b.  Ldpzig,  23  Feb. 
1813;  d,  there,  4  March  1890,  He  was  educated 
in  the  university  of  his  native  city,  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Rostock  io  1846,  at  Erian- 
Bcn  in  1850,  and  in  1867  at  LeipiiK.  His  earlier 
works  dealt  vfiih  post-biblical  Jewish  literature, 
and  he  afterward  wrote  commentaries  on  vari- 
ous books  of  the  Old  Testament  He  was  also 
the  author  of  numerous  theological  and  devo- 
tional works,  among  which  were  'BibJico- 
prophetic  TheQiogy'  (1845)  ;  <The  House  of 
God'  (1848):  'BibUcal  Psychology'  (1855); 
'Jesus  and  Hillel'  (1867);  'Christian  Apolo- 
getics' (1869); 'EinTaginKapemaumMWl): 
'Durch  Krankheit  zur  Genesung'  (1873).  He 
was  chiefly  eminent  as  a  commentator  on  the 


make  (in  the  last  edition  of  tris  commentaries 
on  (genesis  and  Isaiah,  1SS7)  to  the  latest  critical 
views  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  interested  himself 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Tews  —  he  was  of 
Hebrew  descent  —  and  for  tnis  purpose  used  his 
great  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  the  Talmud 
and  founded  a  training  idboai  in  1886,  now 
called  the  Institutum  Delitzschianum.  His 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew 
(1877)  was  widely  circulated  in  Galatia  and 
Russia.  Consult  Curtiss,  'F.  Delitisch*  (Lon- 
don 1891). 

DELITZSCH,  Friedrich,  C^mun  Assyri- 
ologist:  b.  Erlangen,  Bavari^  5  Sept.  1850.  He 
is  a  son  of  Franz  Delitzsdi  (q.v.).  He  has 
published  among  other  works  'Assyrian  Studies* 
(1874);  'Where  is  Paradise?*  (1881);  'Prcn 
l^omena  of  a  New  Hebrew  and  Aiamaic 
Vocabulary  to  the  Old  Testament'  (1886);  'As- 
syrian Vocabulary*  (1887  onward);  'Assyrian 
Grammar'    (1889);    'Assyrisches   Handworter- 


assyrische  ,. 
und  Wandel  in  Altbabylonien'  (I9l6)  ;  'Kleine 
snmerisdie  Sprachlehre'  (1914)  ;  'Sumerisches 
Glossar*  (1914),  and  numerous  articles  in 
MitieiUingm  derDevtschen  Onent-Gestllschaft 
(1899-1913),  and  a  translation  of  GeorKe 
Smith's  'Chaldean  Account  of  (Jenesis.'  In 
1877  he  became  extraordinaty  professor  in  Leip- 
zig, ordinaiy  professor  at  Breslau  in  1893,  and 
in  1899  professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  His  lectures  attained  a  wide 
popularih'  and  one  of  them,  entitled  <Der  baby- 
lonische  UrsprunR  hebraischer  Ideen',  delivered 
in  1901,  was  attended  by  Emperor  William  H 
who  also  gave  a  laiye  sum  toward  the  re- 
searches to  be  made  m  the  territory  of  ancient 
Babylonia.  In  1906  he  lectured  in  the  United 
States. 

DBLITZSCH,  Germany,  town  of  Prussian 
Sfixony,  on  the.Lober,  15  mtles  north  of  Leip- 
z\g.  "the  town  is  well  built  and  portions  of  its 
andent  walls  are  still  to  be  seen.    It  contains  a 


castle,  first  erected  in  the  14th  century  and  ren- 
ovated late  in  the  17th,  whkh  is  now  converted 
into  a  penitentiary  for  female  delinquents.  The 
town's  industries  include  brewing,  cigar-making, 
preparation  of  cereals,  sugar  refining,  shoe- 
making  and  also  woolens  and  hosiery.  (Chris- 
tian (Jottfried  Ehrenberg,  the  naturalist,  and 
Schulie-Delitiseh  claim  Delitrsch  as  their 
bir^ptace.  Several  important  fairs  are  held 
each  year.  Pop.  13,031.  Consult  Ldunan. 
'(3ironik  der  Stadt  Delitisch>  (Delitasch 
1852). 

DBLItJS,  d&ia-oos,  Nikolaas.  German 
Shakespearian  critic:  b.  Bremen,  19  Sept.  1813; 
d.  Bonn,  18  Nov.  1888.  He  stutUed  philoloRy  at 
Bonn  and  Beriin,  and  in  England  and  France. 
He  settled  in  1846  in  Bonn,  where  he  taught 
from  1855-80.  He  published  a  critical  edition 
of  Shakespeare  (18S4-61);  'Shakespeare-Lexi- 
kon>  (1851) ;  'Uber  das  enriische  Theaterwesea 
zu  Shakespcares  Zeit>  (1853). 

DBLIVBRY,  in  law,  the  transfer  of  a  deed 
from  the  grantor  to  the  grantee  or  to  some 
person  acting  in  his  behalf,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deftrive  the  grantor  of  his  right  to  recall 
it  at  option.  A  deuvery  may  be  either  absolute, 
Le.,  to  the  grantee  himself:  or  conditional,  i.e., 
to  a  third  person  to  hold  till  some  specified 
conditions  be  performed  on  the  part  of  the 
grantee.  In  certain  cases  such  as  in  wills, 
bonds  made  bj;  a  parent  in  favor  of  his  chil^ 
dren,  or  deeds  in  wnich  the  grantee  himself  has 
an  interest,  or  vrhere  there  is  a  mutual  obliga- 
tion between  the  parties,  delivery  is  not  re- 
in contracts,  deUvery  refers  to  the  transfer 
of  the  possession  of  a  thing  from  one  party  to 
another.  Often  the  actual  transfer  of  goods 
does  not  take  place.  Dt^very  sometimes  de- 
notes transfer  of  property  in  chattel  and  some- 
times transfer  of  the  ri^t  of  possession  of  th« 
chattel.  In  the  latter  sense  it  may  refer  either 
to  Ibe  formation  of  the  contract  or  to  the  per- 
formance of  it. 

DBLLA  CRUSCANS,  kriisleanz,  a  coterie 
of  English  poetasters  resident  about  1785  in 
Florence  (and  so  named  from  the  Accademia 
della  Crusca  of  that  city),  who  took  to  penning 
verses,  which  they  pnblirtied  under  the  name  of 
the  'Florence  Miscellany.'  Notwithstanding  the 
inconceivable  silliness  and  affectation  of  These 
productions  they  found  numerous  admirers.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  began  to  give  publicity 
to  their  lucubrations.  Onuine  poetry  seemed 
for  a  time  at  a  discount,  and  nonsense  and  Delia 
Crusca  prevailed  The  freniy  was,  however,  of 
short    duration.      The  _  'Baviad'     (1794)    and 


a  thousand  other  nameless  names'  into  merited 
oblivion. 

DELLA  MASIA,  Dominique,  French  mu- 
sician: b.  Marseilles  1768;  d.  Pari%  9  March 
1800.  He  was  very  precocious,  but  his  fame 
rests  upon  the  score  he  wrote  for  'The  Pris- 
oner* by  Duval. 


DBLLA  ROBBIA  WABB,  brwwn  terra- 
cotta bas-reKefs  thickly  enameled  with  tin- 
^laze;  made  at  Florence  (chiefly  in  1450-1530; 
in  France  1530-^);  so  called  from  the  name 
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of  the  artist  and  its  attributed  inventor,  Luca 
Delia  Robbia.  The  most  imporuuit  and  largest 
work  in  this  ware,  perhaps,  is  the  frieze  on  the 
hospital  at  Pistoia,  nade  after  the  artist's 
death.  At  Tamworth,  England,  there  is  a  plant, 
founded  in  1847,  that  turns  out  this  style  o£  pot- 
tery, especially  for  architectural  decorations, 
with  great  success. 

DBLLENBAUGH,  Fiedericfc  Sunnd, 
American  artist  and  author:  b.  McConnelsville, 
Ohio,  13  Sept  1853.  He  was  educated  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York  city,  Munich  and  Paris.  He 
was  assistant  topographer  and  artist  of  Major 
Powell's  second  expedilion  down  the  Colorado 
River  in  1871-73,  and  accompanied  the  Harrl- 
man  ejcpedition  to  Alaslca  and  Siberia  in  1899, 
and  made  several  personal  expeditions  to  the 
Southwest  From  1909  to  1911  he  was  Ubrarian 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  and  is 
a  member  of  tbe  American  Ethnological  Society. 
He  has  written  'The  North  Americans  of  Yes- 
terday' (1900)  ;  'The  Romance  of  the  Colorado 
River>  (1903);  'Breaking  the  Wilderness' 
(1905);  'A  Canyon  Voyage'  (1908);  'Fre- 
mont and  '49'  (1913).  He  contributed  to  Stur- 
gis'  'Dictionary  of  Architecture'  on  American 
aboriginal  buildings. 

DBLLYS,  del-lez',  Algeria,  a  seaport  in 
the  department  of  Algiers,  49  miles  east  of  the 
dty  of  Algiers.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  mostly 
French  and  Arabs.  It  contains  the  mosque  of 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  mission  school  of  the 
Christians.  The  trade  Is  principally  in  grain,  oil 
and  salt.  The  city  is  now  imder  French  con- 
trol    Pop.  3,987. 

DEL  MAR,  Alexander,  American  political 
CContMnist:  b.  New  York,  9  Aug.  1836.  He 
was  educated  at  New  York  University  and  in 
Europe.  He  edited  the  Daily  American  Timta 
in  1854;  Hunfs  MerchoMts'  Magatine  1S60; 
die  Social  Science  Review  in  1864;  and  the  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle  in  1865.  In  the  latter  year 
he  organized  and  was  director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Navigation,  Emi- 
gration and  Commerce  (now  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor).  He  was  appointed 
United  States  deWate  to  the  International  Con- 
gress at  Turin  1866;  The  Hague  1868;  Saint 
Petersburg  1872.  In  1876,  he  became  mining 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Monetary 
Commission.  He  is  president  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Conuncrce:  member  of  the 
Soci^  de  Statistique  de  Pans,  of  the  Societf 
Astrononiique  de  France,  of  the  Ligue  de  I'En- 
seignement  de  Bruxelles,  and  numerous  politico' 
economical  societies.  He  has  written  'Cold 
Money  and  Paper  Money'  (1862);  'Resources, 
Productions  and  Social  Conditions  of  E^pt, 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  etc' ;  'His- 
tory of  the  Precious  Metals'  (1879)  ;  'History 
of  Money  in  Ancient  States'  (1881);  'History 
of  Monetary  Systems'  (3d  ed,  1901);  'Fluc- 
tuations of  Gold';  'The  Law  of  Paytnerit'; 
'Essay  on  Corporations' ;  'Money  and  Civiliza- 
tion' (1885);  'The  Science  of  Money'  (1889); 
'History  of  Monetary  Crimes'  (1899);  'His- 
tory of  Money  in  Modem  States'  ;  "History  of 
Money  in  America'  (1900);  'History  of  Money 
in  Greece,  Rome,  Great  Britain,  France,  Or- 
many,  Russia,  Spain,  etc.';  'The  Middle  Ages 
Revisited':  'Barbara  Villiers  and  the  Mint 
Act'  ;  'The  Aryans  and  the  Conquest  of  India' 
(1911)  ;  'History  of  tbe  Precious  McUls' ;  also 


nomerous  other  works,  including  over  100  bro- 
chures on  national  and  sociological  subjects. 

DELHONTE  Y  TEJADA,  dil-mdn'ti  i 
ta-ha'da,  Antonio,  Dominican  historian:  U 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  Santo  Domingo,  29 
Sept  1783;  d.  Havana,  19  Nov.  1861.  He 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo. 
His  share  in  the  cam^gn  against  Tonssaint 
rOuverture,  caused  him  to  seek  refuse  at 
Havana,   where   he   became   an   official   of   the 

tovemment.  He  is  the  author  of  'Histoda  de 
anto  Domingo'  (1853),  a  history  of  the  island 
from  its  discovery. 

DB  LOACH,  Robert  John  Henderaon. 
American  botanist:  b.  StatesEKiro,  Ga.,  21  Dec 
1873.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1898.  In  1900  he  was  superintendent 
of  dty  sdiools  at  Swainsboro,  Ga.,  1900;  taught 
in  the  United  States  Indian  Sdiool  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  1900-02.  In  1903-05  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Statesboro  High  School  and  in 
1906-06  botanist  of  the  Georgia  Experiment 
Station;  professor  of  cotton  industry  at  the 
(jcorgia  State  College  of  A^culture  since  1906, 
and  director  of  the  ExpenmenI  Station  since 
1913.  During  the  summer  of  1911  be  was  col- 
laborator in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
Washington.  He  has  written  'Rambles  with 
John  Burroughs*  (1912);  'Agriculture  for  the 
Common  Schools,'  and  bulletins  on  plant  breed- 
ing and  diseases,  and  contributions  to  period- 
icals. He  is  editor  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Atlanta  Consttlutton. 

DBLOLHB,  dt-lobn',  Jean  I,oni8,  Swiss 

~"';r:    b.  Geneva  in  1740;  d.  Switzerland,  16  , 

1806.     He  at  first  practised  as  a  lawyer 

9  native  dty,  but  the  part  which  he  took 

internal  commotions  obliged  him  to  go  to 

England,  where  he  passed  some  years  in  great 

Certy.     He  became  known  by  fus  once  cele- 
ted  but  superfidsl   'Constitution  de  I'Angle-  , 

terre,'  translated  by  the  author  himself  into 
En^ish   in    1772.     Delolme  also  published  in  | 

English  his  'History  of  the  Flagellants  or  Me- 
morials of  Human  Superstition'  (1783);  an 
'Essay  on  the  Union  with  Scotland'  (1/%). 
He  refumed  to  Switzerland  about  I77S. 

DB  LOME,  d6-lom'  Bnruiae  Dapvr, 
Spanish  diplomatist:  b.  Valencia,  Spain,  Au- 
gust 1851;  d.  Paris,  France,  July  1904.  He  be- 
came first  secretary  of  the  Spanish  legation  in  ' 
Washington  in  1882,  and  minister  to  the  United 
Sutes  in  1892  and  1695.  In  February  1898  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to 
Sefior  Canaleias,  a  Spaniard  of  hi^  rank  who 
bad  been  in  United  Stales  a  short  time  previous 
supposably  to  make  observations  for  the  Span- 
ish government  The  letter,  which  followed  j 
Canaleias  to  Havana,  and  was  probably  ab- 
stracted from  his  apartments  there  by  seme 
friend  of  the  insurgents,  contained  disparaging 
phrases  regarding  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  otherwise  plainly  showed  that 
neither  the  writer  nor  the  recipient  of  it  believed  I 
that  Spain  was  acting  in  good  faith  with  die 
United  States  ^vemment.  De  Lome  at  first  | 
denied  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  hut  it  was 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  the  author, 
and  he  telegraphed  his  resignatiDn  to  Madrid  va 
9  February. 

DB  LONG,  Georn  Waihington,  Amen-  j 

can  naval  officer  and  Arcdc  eiqtlorer:    L  New 
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Yorl^  22  Aug.  1844;  d.  Siberia,  30  OcL  1881. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
186!);  he  reatdied  the  grade  of  Hentenant-com- 
mander,  and  perished  of  cold  and  exposure 
while  in  command  of  the  Jeannette  Expedition 
in  187»-81.  His  body  was  finally  recovered  by 
George  W.  Melville  and  Lieutenant  Danen- 
hower,  and  was  taken  to  New  York  for  burial. 
His  journals  have  been  published,  entitled  'The 


DELORUB,     dt-lonn,     Hirion,     French 
courtesan:  b.   Blois.  3  Oct  1613;  d.  Paris,  2 

taly  1650.  Her  beauty  and  wit  soon  made  her 
ouse  the  rendecvous  of  all  that  was  gallant 
and  brilliant  in  Paris.  The  king,  the  princes 
of  Cond£  and  Cbnti.  Bttckio^ram,  CTmq-Mars, 
^int  Evremoflt,  were  among  ner  admirers.  The 
leftding  spirits  of  the  Fnmde  regularly  asseat- 
Ued  in  her  house,  and  ihe  is  said  to  nave  as- 
nsted  them  in  their  emarprites.  Mazatin  was 
about  to  have  her  arrested  when  she  died  sud- 
denly. The  legend  arose  in  France  that  dw 
deam  and  funnral  were  a  mere  pretense,  got 
np  to  pemit  her  to  make  her  escape.  She  is 
said  to  have  crossed  over  to  England  and 
married  a  rich  lord,  who  shortly  afterward  died. 
She  then  returned  to  Franc<i  married  a  chief  of 
brigands,  who  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
lus  victim.  After  his  death  she  married  a  pro- 
curator of  finance  in  Franche-Comt*,  with  wnom 
she  spent  22  years  of  her  life.  Upon  his  death 
prosperity  forsook  her.  Plundered  by  adven- 
turers and  her  own  servants  she  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty  in  1706^  or  according  to  another 
story  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  129  years.  Victor 
Hugo  has  taken  her  as  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  dramas;  Alfred  De  Vigny  makes  her  the 
leaxling  character  in  his  novel  ^Qnq'Mars.' 
The  story  of  her  life  and  the  legends  concern- 
ing her  were  written  by  Petadan  (Paris  1882). 
DE  L'ORME,  Philibert,  French  architect : 


Croix,  and  became  the  favorite  architect  of 
Henry  II  and  Diane  de  Poitiers.  On  the  death 
of  Henn"  II  he  was  in  disfavor  for  some 
time.  He  began  the  Tuileries  for  Catharine 
de  Medici.  The  Chateau  d'Anet^  at  the  com- 
mission of  Diane  of  Poitiers  was  begun  in  1552, 
and  was  one  of  his  chief  works;  another  is  the 
tomb  of  Francis  I,  at  Saint  Denis.  Numerous 
chateaux  of  France  are  attributed  to  him.  He 
wrote  a  book  which  was  long  a  high  authority 
on  architecture :  'Nouveiles  inventions  pour 
bien  bastir  et  ii  petits  frais'  (Paris  1561), 
Critics  ascribe  a  nigh  place  to  De  I'Orme, 
as  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  French  renais- 
sance of  architecture.  He  was  strongly  na- 
tionalistic in  his  tendencies  and  strove  to  create 
a  distinctive  French  style.  He  succeeded  in 
making  new  adaptations  of  the  Greek  forms  and 
paved  the  way  for  further  innovations.  Con- 
suh  Vachon.  <Philiben  de  TOrme'  (Paris  1887). 
DBLORHS,  Pierre  CUnde  Francoia, 
French  genre  painter:  b.  Paris,  28  July  1783;  d. 
there,  8  Nov.  1859.  He  was  a  pupil  and  imi- 
tator of  Girodel.  Among  his  works  are  'Death 
of  Abel>  (1810);  'Hera  and  LeBnder>  (1814); 


'Raising  of  Jainis'  Daughter>  (^1817),  in  dnirch 
of  Saint  Roch,  Paris;  'Christ  Reaiwearing* 
(1819),  in  Notre  Dame.  Paris;  'Cephalua 
Carried  Off  by  Aurora'  (1882),  in  the  Loxem- 
boarg:  'Hector  Reproaching  Paris'  (1824) ; 
'Sappho  Reciting  an  Ode  to  Phaon>  (1833); 
'Eve  Plucking  the  Forbidden  Fruit>  (1834)  ) 
'Magdalen  at  the  Septtlchre>  (1835) ;  'Adam 
and  Eve  After  the  Fall'  (1839)  ;  'Holy  Family 
in  Egypt'    (1850). 

DELORT,  de-lor',  Charles  Edouardl 
French  Kunter:  b.  Nimes,  4  Feb.  1841;  d.  10 
Uarch  1895.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gleyre  and  of 
Girome.  Among  his  works  are :  '  Daphnis 
and  Chloe';  'The  Stolen  Cattle'  (1866),  Mu- 
seum of  Nimes;  'Confidence':  'Starting  for 
the  Chase'  (1873) ;  'Marauders'  (1874)  ;  "Em- 
barking of  Manon  Lescaut'  (1875);  'After 
Breakfast'  (1876);  'A  Poacher';  'Admoni- 
tion' (1880)  ;  "Capture  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  by 
(he  Hussars  of  the  French  Republic'  (1382) ; 
"Return  from  the  Review'  (1884)  ;  and  'Re- 
turn from  Exile'  (1889). 

DBLOS,  de15s  (ancient  Astesia;  Cyx- 
thus;  Ortygia),  the  central  and  smallest  island 
of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  a  rugged 
mass  of  granite  about  two  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent Near  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  roclq! 
bill.  Mount  Cynthas,  360  feet  high. 

Delos,  according  to  old  legends,  was  raised 
from  the  sea-bottom  by  Poseidon.  Lt  was  then 
a  naked  rock  floating  about  in  the  oc^n,  and 
was  acddenlally  driven  by  the  waves  into  the 
centre  of  the  Cyclades.  The  earth  had  promised 
Hera  (Juno),  with  an  oath,  not  to  grant  » 
resting  place  to  the  fugitive  Latona  where  she 
might  be  delivered.  The  unhanQr  goddeu 
wandered  restlessly  over  the  earth  until  she 
perceived  the  floating  island.  As  this  was  not 
stationary,  it  was  not  omnprehended  in  the  oadi 
of  the  earth,  and  oSexed  her  an  asylum.  Here 
Latona  bore  the  infant  gods  Apollo  (who  waa 
henoe  called  Delias)  and  Artemis  (who  was 
called  Delia).  Both  were  worshipped  on  this 
island  Delos  was  thenceforth  no  longer  the 
sport  of  the  winds;  it  was  moored  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Mgeaa  with  adamantine  chains  by 
Zeus,  and  the  tame  of  the  isle  spread  over  the 
world.     Thni   far  mythological  tradition. 

At  an  early  period  the  island,  occupied  by 
the  lonians,  taa  kin^  of  its  own,  who  alaa 
held  the  sacerdotal  office.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  came  under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  In  477 
B.C  Delos  became  the  common  treasury  of  the 
league  against  Persia,  but  the  monev  was  after- 
ward transferred  to  Athens.  In  426  the 
Athenians  purified  Ddos  by  removing  all  the 
tombs,  and  thenoeforth  they  prohibited  births 
and  deaths  from  taking  place  on  the  island.  In 
422  they  removed  all  the  DeUans  from  the 
island  in  order  to  comidete  its  purification,  but 
soon  afterward  these  were  allowed  to  retunt; 
After  the  destuction  of  Corinth  the  rich 
Corinthians  fle<r  thither  and  made  Dek)»  the 
seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce.  Ddos  had  a 
famous  temple  of  Apollo,  built  of  Parian 
marble,  and  containing,  besides  the  bcaiitiftil 
shitue  of  the  god,  a  mnarkabk  altar,  tnun 
which  the  Detian  problem  (Donbling  the  Cube), 
as  it  is  called,  had  its  name.  The  inhabitants, 
having    CDiuatcd    the    dracle    concerning   die 
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The  Grecians  celebrated  the  Delian 

^e^vkl  here  every  five  years;  and  the  Athea- 
tans  performed  annually  the  pilgrimage  called 
fkeorw,  with  processions  and  dances. 

Delos  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
the  niunber  and  the  excellence  of  its  artists,  and 
workers  in  silver  and  bronze.  Cicero,  in  his 
oration  for  Roscius,  has  many  eulogiums  upon 
the  fine  vases  of  Delos  and  Corinth.  Delos 
called  Dili  or  Sdili,  is  now  without  peimanent 
inhabitants';  a  few  shepherds  from  the  neigh- 
boring islands  of  Myceoos  and  Rhenea  pay  it 
summer  visits  with  their  flacks.  Some  ruins 
of  its  former  magnificence  yet  exist.  Among 
tJiese  are  remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
above  referred  to,  of  one  to  Latona,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  etc.,  besides  a  curious  primitive 
(emple  of  Apollo,  called  the  Cave  of  the  Dragon, 
which  IS  not  a  real  cave. 

In  1829  the  work  of  exploration  of  the 
ruins  began  under  Blouet;  in  1873  Lebegue  ejt- 
tAOred  the  ancient  shrine  and  grotto  on  Uount 
Cyndiiia.  Since  1877  the  work  of  excavation, 
still  under  French  auspices,  has  proceeded 
lai^ely  under  the  direction  of  Thtephite  Ho- 
SKUle.  '  The  procedure  has  been  slow  and  eco- 
nomical, and  the  results  excellent  Delos  is  the 
only  ancient  Greek  ci^  that  remains  approxi- 
mately intact  It  may  almost  be  termed  the 
Greek  Pompeii  in  view  of  the  scientific  resolts 
which  it  has  yielded.  The  complete  idan  of 
the  sacred  prednct  of  Apollo  has  been  recov- 
ered; together  with  the  dieatre,  the  temple 


tiofi  of  Hellenistic  and  Roman  days.  ScolptUTC 
df  aH  periods  has  been  found  in  abundance,  as 
well  as  inscriptions  throwing  tight  on  various 
points  of  discussion.  Not  the  least  interesting 
of  -the  finds  has  been  a  series  of  accounts,  pre- 
senting what  may  be  called  a'  balance  Aeet, 
which  throws  ti^ht  on  mundane  or  financial 
nde  of  the  religious  life  of  the  time. 

From  the  ancient  mole  there  is  an  approach 
to  the  precinct  of  Apollo  through  an  avenue 
flanked  by  porticos.  The  temple  of  Apollo  is 
the  centre  of  the  precinct.  It  is  a  Doric  work, 
with  13  coltimns  at  either  side,  and  six  in  front 
and  rear;  and  having  comparatively  few  sculp- 
ttn"^  decorations.  It  dates  from  Uie  early  4th 
centoiy  RC  The  doeoiative  groups  on  the  two 
trables  have  been  in  part  recovered,  and  are  now 
m  the  National  Museum,  Athens.  To  the  north 
of  the  precinct  of  Apollo  are  larae  remains  of 
die  commercial  Detos.  In  the  2d  and  1st  cen- 
turies B.C,  Delos  vras  the  chief  commercial 
town  of  the  eastern  Uediterranean.  The  most 
extensive  building  in  this  region  is  a  kind  of 
exchange,  with  a  very  large  court  encircled  by 
apartments.  The  shore,  fadng  Rhenea,  was 
Ifaied  with  docks  and  wardKuues.  A  weU  of 
ax  metres  in  depth  was  found  Tilled  with  tablets 
of  marble  and  bronze,  having  noon  them  20 
ancient  inscriptions  re^rded  as  of  great,  value. 
Tlie  sanctuaries  contain  exvotos,  stebe,  and  in- 
(criptions,  on  marfale  and  bronie  giving  in  full 
detail  acootints  of  the  high  priests  and  cata- 
logues of  the  offerings  brought  by  pilgrims. 
Mieets,  gardens,  and  Sewage  canalization  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Interesting  private  houses 
have    also   been    discovered.     Mention    should 


also  be  made  of  the  long  and  -narrow  hall,  ex- 
tending north  and  south  and  entered  throt^  a 
portico  at  its  southern  end,  having  at  its  north- 
ern end  the  famous  "altar  of  horns,*  composed 
of  ihe  horns  of  the  victims  and  accounted  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  entire 
building  is  often  called  *Tfae  Sanctuary  of  the 
Bulls,*  from  the  design  of  the  capitals  of  the 
two  columns  separating  the  altar  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hall.  Consult  Diebl,  'Excur- 
sions in  Greece*  (£ng.  trans,  by  Perkins,  1893)  ; 
A.  E.  Haigh,  <The  Attic  Theatre'  (3d  ed-,  Ox- 
ford 1907) :  Homolle,  'De  Antiquissimis  Dianae 
Simulacriis*  (Paris  1BB5);  'Les  ardiives  de 
I'intendance  sacrie  de  Delos'  (Paris  1886) 
and  'Exploratioa  archfelogique  de  D^s  (parts 
1-3,  Paris  I91&-11);  Sir  r7C.  Jebb,  <Joumal 
of  Hellenic  Studies'  (VcO:  I,  London  1881); 
Lebigue,  'Recherches  sur  Diloa'  (Paris  1876) 
and  Baedeker's  'Greece.' 

DELPHI,  the  seat  of  the  most  famous 
oracle  of  ancient  Greece,  was  situated  in  Ptaocts, 
on  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus.  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  fable,  having  killed  the  serpent 
Python,  and  detcrmkiing  to  build  his  sanctnary 
here,  perceived  a  merchant  vessel  from  Crete 
sailing  by.  He  immediately  leaped  into  the  sea 
in  the  form  of  an  immense  dolphin  (Gredc 
delpkit),  took  possession  of  tlie  vessel,  and 
forced  it  to  pass  by  Pylos,  and  to  enter  the 
harbor  of  Cnssa,  not  far  from  Delphi.  After 
the  Cretans  had  landed  he  assumed  the  figure 
of  a  beautifal  youth,  and  told  them  that  they 
mast  not  return  to  their  country,  but  should 
serve  as  priests  in  his  temple,  bisiired,  and 
singing  h^nn^  the  Cretans  followed  the  ^id  to 
his  sanctuary  on  the  rocky  declivity  of  Parnas- 
sus; but,  dtscouraeed  by  the  sterility  of  the 
country,  thqr  iamlored  Apollo  to  save  them 
from  famine  and  poverty.  The  god,  i«milinR 
declared  to  them  the  advantage  which  they 
would  derive  from  serving  as  his  priests.  They 
then  built  Delc^i,  callmg  the  dty  at  first  Py^o, 
from  the  serpent  which  Apollo  had  killed  at 
this  place.  "Die  oracles  were  delivered  from  a 
cave  called  Fythium.  Tradition  ascribes  its 
discovery  to  a  shepherd  who  pastured  his  Bocka 
at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  and  was  filled  with 
prophetic  inspiration  by  tne  intoxicating  vapor 
which  arose  from  it  Over  the  cave  which  was 
contained  in  a  temple,  was  placed  the  holy  tri- 

Kd,  upon  which  the  priestess  called  IVthia. 
whose  mouth  Apollo  was  to  speak,  receivea 
tlie  vapors  ascending  from  beneath,  and  with 
them  the  inspiration  of  the  Delphian  god,  and 
proclaimed  the  oracles  (hence  the  proveA,  to 
speak  ex  trip  ode,  used  of  obscure  sentences, 
dogmatically  pronounced).  After  having  first 
bathed  herself,  and  particularly  her  hair,  in  the 
neighboring  fountain  of  Castalia,  and  crowned 
her  head  with  laurel,  she  seated  herself  on  the 
tripod,  which  was  also  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  the  same,  then,  shaking  the  laurel  tree  and 
eating  perhaps  some  leaves  of  it,  she  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  Her  face  changed 
color,  a  shudder  ran  through  her  limbs,  and 
cries  and  long  j)rotracted  groans  issued  from 
her  mouth.  This  excitement  soon  increased  to 
fury.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  mouth  foamed, 
her  hair  stocMl  on  end,  Uid  almost  suffocated 
by  the  ascending  vapor,  the  priests  were  obliged 
to  retain  the  struggling  jHiestess  on  her  seat  by 
force;  then  she  began,  with  dreadful  howltngs, 
to  pour  forth  detat^tcd  words,  yiiash  the  pticsts 
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collected  with  can,  arranged  than,  and  de- 
livered them  in  writing  to  the  inquirer.  At 
first  die  answeri  were  given  in  verse,  Or  were 
pat  into  hexameters  by  priests  of  the  letople 
who  were  poets,  btrt  in  later  times,  the  authority 
of  the  oracle  beiiw  diminished,  they  contented 
themselves  with  delivering  them  in  prose.  This 
oracle  was  always  obscure  and  eqiuvocai ;  yet 
it  served,  in  earlier  times,  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  to  regulate  and  uphold  the  polit- 
ical, civil  and  religious  relations  of  Greece.  It 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  infallitHli^  for  a  long 
time;  for  the  E)oriaD5,  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  who  soon  settled  in  all  parts  of 
Greece,  spread  an  unbounded  reverence  for  it. 
At  first  only  one  month  in  the  year  was  assigned 
for  the  delivery  of  oracles;  afterward,  one  day 
in  each  month;  but  none  who  asked  the  god  for 
counsel  dared  af>proach  him  without  gifts. 
Hence  the  splendid  temple  possessed  immense 
treasures,  and  the  city  was  adorned  with  nU' 
merous  statues  and  other  works  of  art,  the 
offerings  oi  gratitude.  Del^  was  at  the  same 
time  the  bank  in  which  the  rich  deposited  their 
treasures,  under  the  protection  of  Apollo, 
though  oiis  did  not  prevent  it  from  bemg  re- 
peatedly plundered  by  the  Greeks  aad  bar- 
barians. Altbou^  the  sanctuary  and  its  treas- 
ures had  been  almost  miraculously  Reserved 
from  the  Persians  and  Gauls,  they  were  forced 
by  Sulla  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  hii 
soldiers,  and  Nero  removed  500  brazen  images 
from  the  sacred  precincts.  Constantine  the 
Great  enriched  his  new  city  by  the  sacred  tri- 
pods, the  statues  of  the  Heliconian  Muses,  the 
Apollo,  and  the  celebrated  Pan  dedicated  by  the 
Greek  cities  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  the  Medes. 

The  ancients  believed  Delphi  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  earth;  this,  they  said,  was  determined  by 
Jupiter,  who  let  loose,  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west,  two  eagles,  which  met  here.  The 
tond)  of  Neoptolemui  (or  Pyrihus),  son  of 
Achilles,  was  at  Delphi,  and  near  it  toe  famons 
Lesche,  adorned  by  Polygnotus  with  the  history  ~ 
of  the  Trojan  War.  In  the  plain  between 
Delphi  and  Cirrha  the  Pythian  games  were 
celebrated.  These  natioiial  games,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  (be  AmpbictTMu,  gave  Detohi  a  kst- 
ins  splendor.  It  ts  now  a  ntlaKe  odied  Castri, 
near  which  the  Castaltan  spring  may  still  be 
seen. 

In  1892  the  site  of  Delphi,  until  that  time 
occupied  by  ihe  village  of  Castri,  was  purchased 
by  tne  French  government,  a  new  vdlage  was 
established  farther  westward^  and  the  Frendi 
School  at  Athens  under  the  direction  of  Thto- 
phile  Homolle,  began  important  excavations. 
The  entire  precinct  has  been  revealed,  and,  with 
(he  assistance  of  Pausanias'  'Itinerary.'  many 
structures  have  been  identiSed,  inducung  the 
altar,  temple,  stadium,  theatre  treasuries  and 
other  buildings.  More  than  3,000  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  many  of  great  value  for 
Grecian  history.  The  sculpture  discovered  con- 
tributes much  to  the  history  of  art  in  the  late 
6th  and  earl^  Sth  century  b.c  The  ancient  wall 
(the  Hdlenico),  extentUng  east  and  west,  hat 
been  recovered  in  its  entire  length,  and  the  two 
boundan'  walls,  climbing  the  hill  at  either  end 
of  the  Hcllenico,  have  been  traced.  The  main 
entrance  was  in  the  eastern  of  diese  two  walls, 
and  from  this  the  Sacred  Way  proceeds  by  a 
zigzag  course  to  the  temide.     Jtift  within  the 


nrednct  wall,  oa  the  Bortfaem  side  of  -the 
Sacred  Way,  stood  the  lai^  building  dedicated 
as  an  ofienng  by  the  LacedKmonians  after  tite 
battle  at  .^osfWUmos  (qv.).  To  the  west,  on 
tlie  southern  side  of  the  way,  was  the  Sicyour- 
ian  treasury,  in  the  form  of  a  Doric  temple, 
dislj^e  IK  Ofifw.  Still  further  westward,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  way,  is  the  Cnidian  treBsnry, 
origitudly  a  small  marble  Ionic  temple,  distyle, 
with  a  sub-structure  of  tufa.  The  sculpture 
from  the  pediment  and  friese  of  this  building, 
and  the  ftagnients  of  middings,  are  of  very 
considerable  interest  The  structure  has  been 
described  as  perhaps  the  nxist  nearly  perfect 
extant  example  of  the  transitional  style  of  the 
early  Sth  century  B.C  Here  the  Sacred  Way 
makes  a  decided  turn;  and  further  north,  but 
still  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  the  Athen- 
ian treasury  —  a  Doric  temple  in  aniit,  of  small 
site,  with  a  basis  bearing  the  remains  of  a  ded- 
icatory inscription  which  aunomices  that  it  was 
built  with  the  ^oils  from  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon (q.v.).  It  was  on  stones  in  this  treasury 
thai  the  hymns  to  Apollo  with  ancient  musical 
notation  were  found.  Beyond  this  treasury  was 
the  many-fhited  'Column  of  the  Naxians,' 
which  supported  the  colossal  marble  sphinx, 
now  in  the  museum. 

The  site  of  the  ten^le  shows  the  remains  of 
various  successive  buildings.  Many  remains 
have  been  recovered  of  that  built  by  toe  Alcnue- 
ouidis  (6th  century),  which  was  destroyed  byan 
earthquake.  Some  archaic  sculptures  mscovercd 
have  been  assigned  to  the  gables  of  this  struc- 
ture. The  foundations  now  extant  are  those  of 
the  temple  built  in  the  4th  century.  No  definite 
information  can  be  gained  as  to  the  oracle. 
The  theatre^  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
precinct,  dates  from  the  ear^  2d  century  and 
js  one  of  the  best  preserved  m  all  Greece.  The 
walls  and  seats  of  the  auditorium  remain;  there 
are  33  tiers  of  seats  arranged  in  seven  sets,  with 
a  paved  longitudinally  intersecting  passage,  or 
diazoma.  Consult  the  'Bulletin  de  correspond- 
ance  hellenique'  (Vols.  XVII  et  seq.;  Vols. 
XVI,  XVII,  Pans  1893  et  seq.)  aAd  ,the 
'(^mptes  rendus  dc  Tacadtmie  des  inscriptions' 
(Paris  1893  et  seq.) ;  Uommsen,  'Delphika' 
(Leipzig  1878). 

DELPHI,  Ind.,  ciqr  of  Carroll  County,  o£ 
which  it  is  the  county-seat,  about  20  miles  south- 
west of  Logansport,  and  60  miles  north  by  west 
of  Indianapolis;  on  the  Wabash  River  and  tfie 
Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago,  the  Wa-  - 
bash  and  other  railways.  The  waterpower  is 
excellent  There  are  lime-works,  the  lime  inter- 
ests being  extensive;  besides  paper  mills,  wagon 
and  carnage  manufactories,  Hour  and  planing- 
mills  and  a  bent-wood  factory.  There  are  mu- 
nicipal waterworks  and  a  puoCc  library.  Pod. 
2,161. 

DBLPHIN  CLASSICS  {Aitctorts  CUusici 
in  usum  Sertniiiimi  Delphmi),  a  collection 
of  the  works  of  the  I^tin  classic  authors,  pre- 
pared by  order  of  Louis  XIV,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Montausier  for  the  use  of 
the  dauphin  of  France.  Tlie  Duke  of  Montau- 
sier was  the  dauphin's  governor,  and  in  malnng 
a  selection  of  authors,  teatts  and  editors,  em- 

Sloyed  the  services  of  Bossnet,  "the  Eafde  oi 
leaux,*  and  Huet,  bishop  of  Avrancbes,  both 
preceptors  to  the  jroung  prince.  This  collection 
of  the  Latin  classics  does  not  compnse  ijl  the 
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works  of  Latin  writers  that  are  extant,  and  it 
contains  a  few  authors  to  whom  the  title  classic 
can  be  given  only  by  a  very  generous  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  A  notable  omission  of 
a  genuine  classic  is  the  'Pfaarsalia'  of  Lucan, 
which  Bcems  to  have  been  dropped,  as  having  no 
place  in  the  library  of  the  heir  of  an  absolute 
monarch.  The  senes  was  completed  io  64  vol- 
mnes,  4to,  indudii^  a  ^Dictionaiy  of  Antiqui- 
ttes>  in  one  volume.  The  text  is  accompanied 
hy  copious  explanatory  notes  (in  Latin),  and, 
in  the  case  of  all  poets  and  of  difiicult  prose 
writers  (Tacttu^  for  instance),  b^  an  interpre- 
tation in  easier  Latin,  The  same  is  done  in  the 
case  of  all  difficult  phrases  occurring  anywhere 
in  the  prose  authors.  The  complete  works  of 
the  several  classics,  as  far  as  extant,  are  giyen; 
as  well  as  the  spurious  works  commonly' attrib- 
uted to  them.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  col- 
lection is  the  very  complete  verbal  index  to  the 
works  of  each  author.  In  the  years  1819-JO 
Valpy,  of  London,  republished  the  Delphio 
Classics,  with  the  whole  of  the  notes  and  inter- 
pretations, but  usually  with  the  texts  as 
amended  by  later  critical  research.  To  the 
notes  of  the  Delphin  edition  Valpy  added  very 
voluminous  Not<r  Vanonan.  These  last  far  ex- 
ceed in  bulk  both  the  text  and  notes  of  the 
original  Delphin  Classics.  Consult  Sandys,  'A 
History  of  Oassical  Scholarship*  (Vol.  II, 
Cambridge  1908). 

DELPMINB,  a  romance  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  published  in  1802.  Its  bold  imagery,  keen- 
ness of  observation  and  jMwer  of  impassioned 
description,  perhaps  justify  'Delphine's'  posi- 
tion among  the  masterpieces  of  French  litera- 
ture. But  neither  situations  nor  characters  are 
true  to  nature.  The  romance  had  a  special 
interest  for  Madame  de  Stael 's  contemporaries, 
for  several  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  the 
time  appear  in  it  under  the  thinnest  of  disguises. 
As  in  the  case  of  "Corinne,*  the  liberal  ideas 
scattered  through  the  story  drew  down  on  the 
author  the  anger  of  Napoleon,  who  ordered  her 
to  leave  France, 

DELPHINIA,  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Apollo  (Delphinios  being  one  of  his 
names)  at  Athens,  on  the  7lh  of  the  month 
Munychion  (April).  On  this  occasion  a  pro- 
cession of  girls  bearing  garlands  marched  to  the 
temple  of  tne  god  to  seek  his  favor  more  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  in  the  interests  of  seamen. 

DELPHINID,ffi,  the  dolphin  family  of 
cetaceans.    See  Dolphin;  Narwhal;  Porpoise. 

DELPHINIUM,  a  genus  of  beautiful 
annual  and  perennial  plants  of  the  crowfoot 
family  (.RanuncMlacex),  with  large  irregular 
flowers,  comprising  about  60  species,  natives  for 
the  most  part  of  .the  north  temperate  zonej  some 
few  species  are  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Mexico.  The  name  is  a  reference  to  the  %Vp- 
posed  resemblance  of  the  flower  to  a  dolii^n. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  America  by  about 
25  species,  which  are  known  as  larkspur,  with 
blue  or  pnntle  flowers,  rarely  red  or  white. 
The  field  lancswr  {D.  ajacis)  is  found  in  waste 
places  in  southern  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 


and  longer  and  denser  racemes  of  flowers.  The 
tall  larkspur  (D,  exaUatum)  is  found  in  the 
woods  of  central  Pennsylvania,  west  to  Minne- 
sota, south  to  Nebraska,  northern  Alabama  and 


North  Carolina.  Other  species  extend  the  range 
of  the  genus  westward  across  the  continent 
From  the  European  D.  sla^hisagria,  atavesacre, 
is  extracted  an  alkaloid  known  as  deipbinise. 
The  fidd  larkspur  is  a  simple  astringent 

DELPHINUS,  dei-fTniSs  (the  dolphin), 
one  of  Ptolemy's  original  48  constellations,  situ- 
ated between  Vulpecula,  Pegasus,  Equuleus, 
Aquarius  and  Aquila.  It  has  no  stars  brighter 
than  the  third  magnitude.  The  names  Sualodn 
and  Rotanev  assigned  to  its  stars  Alpha  and 
Beta,  are  merely  reversals  of  the  name  Nicolaus 
Venator,  an  astronomer's  assistant,  who  wished 
to  commemorate  himself. 

DELPHOS,  Ohio,  dty  in  Alien  and  Van 
Wert  counties,  situated  on  the  Miami  and  Eric 
Canal,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  rail- 
roads; about  70  miles  southwest  of  Toledo.  The 
principal  industiy  of  the  dty  is  die  Fort 
Wayne  railroad  repair  shops.  It  has  marble  and 
granite  wories,  paper  and  fiour  mills,  brewery 
and  manufactones  of  galvaniicd  iron  product^ 
oil  cant,  printing  presses,  furniture,  pipe,  etc. 
Settled  in  1834,  Delphos  was  incorporated  in 
)S5I  as  a  village  and  become  a  city  in  1913.  Its 
Kovemment  is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially,  and  a  municipal  council.  It  owns  the 
water  plant  and  has  a  Camefpe  library, 

DEL  RIO,  Tex.,  county-seat  of  Val  Verde 
County;  about  five  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande 
River;  170  miles  west  of  San  Antonio,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Notable  features  of 
the  city  are  the  San  Felipe  Springs,  a  hospital, 
two  convents  and  the  Federal  building.  Its 
industries  are  those  of  an  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  region,  and  it  has  several  small  cotton 
and  wool  manufacturing  plants.  Pecans,  wool, 
hides,  livestock,  fruit  and  vegetables  constitute 
important  exports.  Del  Rio  has  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  government    Pop.  9,000. 

DBLSARTE,  dei-sart,  PranpMS  Alexsn. 
dre  Nicolas  CMrie,  French  educator:  b. 
Solesmea,  19  Dec  1811;  d.  Paris,  19  July  1871. 
He  attained  distinction  as  a  tenor  singer  in  the 
Opin  Comique,  suddently  lost  his  voice,  and 
thereafter  appUed  himself  to  muscial  and  dra- 

who  after 

celebrity.  He  was  author  of  several  melodies 
and  romances,  but  his  chief  work  was  the  elab- 
oration of  a  system  of  dramatic  expression,  by 
whidi  the  voice  and  entire  action  of  the  boi^ 
were  trained  by  fixed  roles.  He  aimed  to  make 
elocution  a  science.  His  system,  at  least  in  par^ 
has  of  late  been  gaining  many  atUierents  among 
elocutionists. 

DELSAKTZ    METHOD,    a    system    of 

eysical  training  for  voice  and  gesture,  invented 
Francois  DcTsarte  (q.v.).  It  is  not  a  method 
of  gymnastics,  but  a  system  of  exercises  to  gain 
poise  and  breath  control 

DELTA,  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  the  capital  form  of  wUdh  is 
an  equilateral  triangle.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  tract'  of  land  triangular  in  shape,  generally 
formed  by  the  deposit  of  river  ie<ument,  espe- 
cially at  the  mouths  of  rivers  «4tich  flow  into 
lakes  or  seas.  A  mountain  stream  changing  the 
force  and  rapidity  of  its  current  upon  entenng  a 
level  plateau  de[iosits  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain sediment  which  asnmiet  the  triangular  fona 
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and  is  called  a  cone>dehm  or  a  fan-delta,  or  an 
alluvial  fan. 

The  oatnre  of  the  current  in  the  body  of 
water  receiving  the  river  deposit  has  much  to  do 
with  the  size  of  the  delta.  A  swiftly-flowing 
current  oi  high  tides  carry  off  the  dnwsit  from 
the  shore  line,  sometimes  foiming  long  coast 
islands  or  sand-bars  or  sand-spits,  or  distribut- 
ing the  sediment  over  the  ocean  bed;  but  slowly 
moving  waters  are  conducive  to  large  deltas. 
The  almost  tideless  Mediterranean  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  have  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  the 
large  rivers  which  bring  deposits  lo  the  sea. 
Usually  the  finest  particles  of  land  waste  are 
swept  away  by  currents,  but  the  rest  accimiu- 
lales  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  builds  up 
a  fan-shaped  land  mass,  or  delta,  in  front  of 
the  old  shore  line.  Old  rivers  that  bring  down 
much  sediment,  may,  if  the  coast  is  neither  up- 
lifted nor  depressed,  build  deltas  of  great  size. 
In  the  case  oi  a  river  emptying  into  a  sea  even 
the  fine  waste  brought  down  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom before  long,  as  the  salts  in  the  sea  water 
precipitate  matter  in  suspension.  The  river 
usually  enters  the  sea  over  the  front  of  its  delta 
by  several  channels,  these  branches  of  the  main 
streani  being  called  distributaries.  An  excellent 
example  is  the  way  the  Mississippi  divides  up  at 
its  mouth.  As  a  large  river  cringing  down 
waste  can  build  a  delta  even  where  waves  and 
tidal  currents  are  active  in  distributing  the  ma- 
terial, the  absence  of  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of 
a  large  river  indicates  generally  some  recent 
change  of  level.  Thus  the  absence  of  deltas 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  is 
due  to  a  slow  depression  of  the  coast,  still  in 
progress.  This  submergence  of  the  coast  has 
a  tenden^  to  create  estuaries  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  Some  notable  deltas  are  those  of  the 
Po,  Hoangho,  Ganges  and  Niger.  As  showing 
how  rapidly  a  delta  may  grow,  Adria  in  Italy 
was  a  seaport  in  the  lime  of  Augustus,  but  the 
growth  of  the  Fo  delta  has  left  it  20  miles  in- 
land. The  Mississippi  delta  is  advancing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in 
16  years.  The  Mississippi  delta  is,  in  area, 
about  12,500  square  miles;  that  of  the  Nile 
about  10,000  square  miles.  Large  rivers  fre- 
quently change  the  channel  of  their  distribu- 
taries, thus  maldng  the  deltas  unsafe  for  dwell- 
ing places.  Consult  Geikie,  •Elementary  Les- 
sons in  Physical  Geography'  and  'Text  Book 
of  Geology'  (London  1903) ;  Tarr,  R.  S.,  'Phys- 
ical  Geography'    (ib.,  1906). 

DELTA  METAL,  an  alloy  containing;  56 
parts  of  copper,  42  of  zinc  and  small  quantities 
of  iron,  lead  and  manganese.  It  ts  said  to  be 
as  strong  as  mild  stee^  over  which  it  has  the 
advantage  of  not  rusting  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Delta  metal  is  largely  used  in  Eng- 
land and  Germat^,  especially  in  shipbuilding, 
and  is  also  employed  in  the  United  States, 
though  to  a  more  limited  extent. 


1727;  d.  Windsor,  England,  8  Nov.  1817.  He 
passed  the  first  half  of  his  hfe  in  commercial 
pursuits.  In  1773,  obliged  by  commercial  dis- 
aster to  quit  his  native  city,  he  went  fo  England, 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  appointed  reader  to  the  queen,  a 
sittiation  he  held  for  44  years.  He  made  na- 
merous  geological  excttrsions  in  centra!  Europe 


and  In  England,  of  which  be  has  published  ac- 
counts. He  enriched  science  with  very  im- 
portant discoveries.  Among  his  numerous  writ- 
ings are  his  'Recherches  sur  les  modifications 
de  I'atmosi^re'  (1772) ;  'Nouvelles  id«es  sur 
la  maeorologie'  (1786) ;  'Traite  aementaire  dc 
geokigie'  (1810);  and  'Letters  physiques  et 
morales  sur  les  montagnes  et  sur  I'mstoire  de  la 
terre  et  de  rbomme'  (1778),  the  most  important 
of  his  works,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  in 
(}enesis  with  geological  data. 

DELUGE  (throu«b  the  French,  from  Lat. 
rfiiiM7imn,  "afiood*).  There  is  scarcely  any  con- 
siderable race  of  men  among  whom  there  does 
not  exist,  in  some  form,  the  tradition  of  a  great 
deluge,  which  destroyed  all  the  human  race  ex- 
cept their  own  progenitors.  The  classical  story 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  is  but  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  similar  myths  found  everywhere,  and 
savages  and  fathers  of  the  CSiurch  alike  have  ar- 
^ea  that  the  shells,  corals  and  other  marine  ob- 
jects often  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
offered  distinct  proof  of  the  historical  reality  of 
a  deluge.  That  the  Noachian  delnge  recorded  in 
Scripture  covered  the  whole  earth  and  destroyed 
all  mankind  save  one  family,  was  the  universal 
opinion  until  toward  the  close  of  the  16tb  cen- 
tury. The  organic  remains,  on  which  the  science 
of  paleontology  is  now  founded,  were  regarded 
as  Its  wrecks,  and  were  held  to  prove  that  it 
had  covered  ever^  known  country,  and  risen 
over  the  highest  hills.  In  the  progress  of  geol- 
ogy, it  soon  became  evident  that  most  of  tbe 
stratified  rocks  demanded  an  earlier  origin  than 
a  few  thousand  years,  and  the  influence  of  the 
deluge  was  consequently  restricted  to  the 
slightly  altered  superficial  deposits;  but  many  of 
these  were,  after  a  few  years,  found  to  belong 
to  a  period  vastly  anterior  to  any  historic^ 
epoch,  and  to  have  been  produced  by  long-con- 
tinued and  persistent  agencies,  differing  totally 
from  a  temporary  cataclysm.  The  story  of  the 
flood  of  Noah,  recorded  in  Genesis  vi-ix,  is 
composite,  being  made  up  of   two  independent 


jrds  the  flood 

versality  seems  fairly  enough  to  be  implied  in 
the  biblical  description,  and  although  the  old 
theory  has  been  revived  t^  writers  of  some  au- 
thori^,  other  noted  men  have  argned  and  main- 
td  the  partial  character  of  the  flood  from 


Papuans,  asserting  that  this  opinion  is  quite 

si  stent  with  the  ex^esis  of  Scripture,  with 
tradition,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  while 
it  is  the  only  theory  that  avoids  all  the  ethno- 
lo^cal  and  linguistic  difliculties  presented  by  the 
existence  of  the  great  negro  and  yellow  races 
marked  off  so  distinctly  from  the  Noadiian  type. 
The  deluge  traditions  of  many  primitive  races 
arc  connected  with  religious  mysteries,  and  it  is 
scarcely  true,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  that 
it  is  the  Old  Testament  alone  that  gives  a  moral 
reason  for  the  deluge  sent  upon  the  world.  The 
Chaldean  account  discovered  by  George  Smith 
presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Genesis 
story,  and  agrees  with  it  also  in  making  the 
flood  distinctly  a  divine  retribution  for  human 
sin,  although  it  of  (»>ursc  differs  from  the  Jew- 
ish account  in  being  polytheistic  instead  of 
mofiodidslic    The  vessel  in  which  Xisutl^:$>, 
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the  Chddean  Noah,  sails,  is  a  ship  guided  by  a 
steersman,  a.nd  others  beside  his  own  family  are 
admitted  into  it.  The  flood  is  seven  days  at  its 
height,  and  Xisutfaros  sends  out  in  succession  a 
dove,  a  swallow  and  a  raven.  The  ship  finally 
rests  on  Rowandiz,  the  highest  mountain  of 
eastern  Kurdistan,  and  the  peak  which  supports 
the  heavens,  instead  of  upon  Ararat,  the  north- 
em  or  Armenian  continuation  of  the  ran^e. 
Babylonian  tradition  also  confounds  Noah  with 
Enoch,  for  Xisuthros  is  taken  to  the  skies 
immediately  after  coming  out  of  the  ark.  Two 
deluge  poons  were  amalgamated  together  in 
an  Akkadian  epic,  in  12  books,  describing  the 
adventures  of  Gizdhubar. 

Bibliogn^y.— R.  Andre,  *Die  Flutsagen> 
(Bnmswick  1%1)  ;  Buckland,  'Reliquix  Diluvi- 
anet' ;  Ho  worth,  *The  Uanunoth  and  the 
Flood' ;  Lenormant,  'Histoire  ancienne  de 
rOrient';  Uotais,  'Le  Dfluge  Biblique.>     Com- 

Src  Sayce,  'Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient 
anuments';  Prestwich,  'On  Certain  Phenom- 
ena Belonging  to  the  Close  of  the  Last  Geo- 
logical Period' ;  Vail,  'The  Deluge  and  its 
Causes'  (Chicago  1905)  ;  and  for  a  careful  tab- 
ulation 01  all  the  deluge  stories,  Wintemitz,  in 
'Mitteil.  der  anthrop.  Gessellschaft  in  Wien,' 
1901,  pp.  305-33. 

DELUGE  TABLET,  or  DELUGE  TAB- 
LETS, the  najne  wven  to  the  tablet  or  tablets 
(the  Uth  of  the  Izdubar  Legends)  inscribed 
with  cuneiform  writing,  which  being  translated 
's  found  to  contain  the  Chaldean  account  of  the 


Geome  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  before 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  on  3  Dec, 
1872,  and  a  revised  translation  published  in 
1874.  What  Mr.  Smith  called  the  Flood-hero 
was  Adra-hasis.  In  Bablylonian  proper  names 
compounded  of  two  elements,  either  might  at 
treasure  be  placed  first.  Reversing  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  elements,  the  name  becomes 
Hasis-adra,  which  being  imperfectly  heard  by 
the  Greeks  was  by  them  written  Xithurus  or 
Xisuthms. 

DELUNDUNG  (native  name),  th«  linsang 
or  weasel-cat  {Prionodon  gratUis),  a  small 
quadmped  inhabiting  the  vast  forests  of  the 
eastern  extremities  of  Java  and  Malacca.  It  is 
of  pale  yellowish-white  color,  with  elegantly 
marked  stripes  and  bands  of  a  deep  brown.  It 
is  allied  to  the  civets,  but  is  destitute  of  a  scent- 

DELUSIONS.  A  delusion  is  a  mental 
state  in  which  the  mind,  reasoning  from  definite 
facts,  arrives  at  erroneous,  undemonstrable  and 
perhaps  foolish  conclusions,  and  is  unable  to 
modify  these  conclusions,  whatever  oroof  may 
be  brought  to  show  their  falsity.  Thus  a  pa- 
tient suffering  from  delusions  may  read  into  the 
actions  of  others  ideas  and  conclusions  relating 
to  himself  that  have  no  basis  in  actual  lo^c. 
Seeing  several  people  on  a  comer,  a  man  with 
persecutory  delusions  may  infer  that  they  are 
gathering  to  do  him  harm,  or  planning  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  liberty,  etc     See  Insanity. 

DELYANNIS,  dSI-I-inTs,  Theodoros, 
Greek  statesman :  b.  Ka!avryta,  Peloponnesus, 
1826j  d.  Athens,  13  Jime  1905.  He  enter«d 
politics  early  in  hfe  and  in  his  long  career  held 
many  Cabinet  positions.    He  was  Miniiter  of 


Foreign  Affairs  in  the  provisional  govemnwat  ol 
1862-63,  Minister  to  France  (1867);  served 
again  in  the  Cabinets  from  1S68-/S;  represented 
Greece  at  the  Berlin  Congress  1878;  Prime 
Minister  also  from  1685-86  and  1890-92.  While 
Prime  Minister  tor  the  third  time,  1895-97,  he 
brought  about  the  Graico-Turkiih  war,  whose 
disastrous  lesuk  oUiged  him  to  resign  with  his 
whole  Cabinet.  He  was  Premier  again  from 
1902-05.  He  was  stabbed  by  a  profesMonal 
gambler  for  the  stringent  measures  taken  by 
him  against  gamUing  houses. 

DBMADES,  dem-a'dez,  Athenian  orator: 
d.  318  B.a  Originally  a  fishmonger,  he  rose  to 
high  places  in  the  republic.  He  was  captured 
by  Pmlip  of  Macedon  in  the  battle  of  Queronca. 
but  soon  set  at  liberty.  He  afterward  exerted 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  Macedonion  party 
at  Athens,  but  betraying  Antipatcr,  was  put  to 
death  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  the  I^itter.  Of 
his  speeches,  none  have  come  down  to  us.  A 
collection  of  sayings  under  the  title  'Deroadea' 
have  been  attributed  to  him.  Consult  Blass, 
'Attische  Beredsamkeit'  fVrf.  IIL  Leipzig 
1887-93). 

DEMAGOGUE  (from  Gr.  demoi,  the 
people,  and  agogos,  leader,  from  ageim,  to  lead). 
one  who  leads  or  directs  the  peo^e  in  poHtical 
matters.  In  its  original  acceptation  it  was  con- 
sidered an  honorable  designation,  and  in  this 
sense  Pericles,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were 
demagogues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tanner, 
Oeon,  satiriied  by  Aristophanes  in  his  play  of 
the  'Knights,*  is  a  portrait  of  the  personage 
to  whom  the  epithet  m  its  bad  sense  is  applied. 
It  is  a  handy  nickname  to  throw  at  a  popular 
politician  with  whose  views  you  have  no  sym- 
pathy. Usually  it  means  an  orator  or  political 
agitator  who  curries  popularity  and  power  with 
the  masses  by  pandering  to  their  ignorance  or 
prejudice. 

DEMAND,  a  technical  term  in  law,  of 
comprehensive  meaning.  When  referred  to 
contracts  it  means  a  claim,  a  legal  obligation, 
Its  correlative  is  release,  and  a  release  of  all 
demands  is  a  release  of  alt  covenants  real  and 
personal,  whether  the  conditions  are  broken  or 
not,  of  all  annuities,  recognizances,  obligations 
and  contracts.  Demand,  in  the  practice  of  law, 
is  a  requisition  made  by  one  individual  to 
another  to  do  a  particular  thing,  namely,  pay 
some  debt,  fulfil  some  contract,  release  ome 
person  or  property.  Demands  are  either  ex- 
press or  implied.  Sometimes  an  express  de- 
mand is  required  before  action  can  be  taken, 
in  other  cases  the  law  requires  no  more  than 
the  demand  implied  by  bringing  an  action. 
Whether  an  express  demand  is  required  before 
a  plaintiff  can  commence  action  -to  enforce  ful- 
filment of  a  contract  depends  upon  the  express 
or  implied  stipulations  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract.  When  no  date  is  given  in  a  contract 
for  its  fulfilment  whether  in  the  case  of  a 
promissory  note,  or  in  the  contracting  of  a 
debt,  the  payment  of  the  obligation  is  due  on 
the  present  ^y,  or  immediately  on  demand.  It 
is  requisite,  in  some  cases  arising  ex  delictt. 
that  is.  in  some  criminal  cases,  to  make  a  de- 
mand for  the  restoration  of  the  right  before  the 
commencement  of  an  action,  or,  tor  instartcft 
when  the  wife  or  other  member  of  the  plain- 
tifPs  bonsehold  has  been  enticed  away,  in  order 
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to  cotiltiMte  Ac  party  a  wtlhil  wr<ftiKdoer,  a 
detnond  for  restoration  must  be  made.  When 
property  lawfully  obtained  possession  of  is  un- 
lawiuln'  detained,  or  converted,  a  demand  for 
Ae  defivery  of  its  possession  to  the  owner  is 
requisite  before  an  action  can  be  laid.  When 
an  order  to  pay,  or  to  do  something  has  been 
made  a  rule  of  court,  a  demand  for  the  pay^ 
mcnt  of  the  money,  or  perforroance  of  ne 
thing  must  be  made  before  an  attachment  will 
be  made  for  contempt.  In  like  mantier,  before 
action  can  be  taken  for  breach  of  promise  of 
raarriaEe,  a  demand'  for  marri^e  must  be  made 
by  the  plauitiff,  unless  the  defendant  has  mar- 
ried another  person,  or  has  refused  to  marry 
at  any  time.  See  Cohtkaci;  REOOGNtZAita; 
Release. 

DBMAND  AND  SUPPLY,  in  political 
economy,  the  desire  for  services  or  utifities  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  production  or  ofier  of 
diem  on  the  other,  whidb  tend  to  complete  aa 
act  of  exchange.  Demand  is  therefore  the 
amount  of  a  commodity  that  will  be  taken  at  a 
given  price;  supply  the  amount  that  will  be 
oSerea  at  a  given  price.  Demand  is  commonly 
said  to  be  refative  to  supply,  but  in  reality  it  is 
reciprocal  to  it.  Certam  political  economists 
qualify  the  term  demand  by  the  word  effectual, 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  sudi  a 
limitation.  A  mere  desire  for  objects  has  no 
commercial  significance,  but  that  desire  simply 
which  contemplates  a  mutual  benefit.  Thus  the 
wish  of  a  beggar  to  possess  a  diamond  cannot 
affect  the  price  of  the  article,  as  he  can  offer 
no  desirable  object  in  return.  The  intensihr  of 
demand,  and  the  consequent  effect  ut>on  v^ues, 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  necessi^  which 
exists  for  satisfying  the  demand.  iKfterent 
rules,  therefore,  will  apply  to  the  increase  of 
price  consequent  upon  increased  demand  and 
reduced  supply  in  articles  of  volimtary  use,  and 
to  the  same  rise  in  price  when  affecttntf  articles 
of  necessaiy  use.  The  demand  for  tne  latter 
class  of  utilities  is  constant,  and  a  deficiency  in 
supply  cannot  be  met  by  abstinence,  except  to  a 
scarcely  apprecia'ble  degree,  whereas  any  con- 
siderable deficiency  in  the  supjdy  of  articles  of 
voluntary  use  is  to  some  extent  met  by  economy. 
Prices  will,  therefore,  increase  in  different 
ratios  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
commodities  demanded  are  necessary  or  con- 
venient. Thus  the  price  of  grain  may  rise,  ia 
the  case  of  a  bad  harvest,  from  50  to  100  per 
cent:  cotton  or  wool,  in  similar  circumstances, 
would  certainly  fluctiiate^  b.ut  not  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent ;  wine  would  vary  in  price 
least  of  all ;  the  deficiency  in  the  last  two  com- 
modities being  artificially  restored  by  the  de- 
crease of  demand  consequent  on  economy  and 
abstinence.  In  recent  economic  theory  the  law 
of  demand  and  stnifily  is  accepted  as  a  pre- 
Utoiuiary  ttro,  but  chief  interest  is  held  to  cen- 
tre in  the  forces  underlying  demand  and  sup- 
t^r,  such  as  cost  of  tM^Hhtction,  etc  See 
PouTiCAi.  Economy. 

DBMASATUS,  Spartan  king.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  presumed  father,  Ariston,  about  516 
B.C. ;  but  lost  the  dirone,  partly  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  his  colleague  Cleomenes,  and 
partly  on  account  of  doubts  which  had  been 
cast  upon  his  real  parentage.  He  retired  into 
private  life;  but  having  afterward  become  a 
magistrate,  was  sitting  in  that  capacity  at  the 


Gymnopsdian  games '  when  Leotydtttdes.  whp 
ted  supplanted  him  as  king,  sent  tauntingly  tit 
ask  him  how  he  felt  in  a  secondaiv  place  after 
having  occimied  the  first.  The  bmdness  of  his 
reply  forced  him  to  take  flight,  and  he  passed 
over  into  Asia,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Dariiis.  He  afterward  accompanied  Xerxes  as 
councillor  on  his  expedition  against  Greece. 

DEMARCATION,  Lloa.  of,  the  boundaiy 
established  4  May  1493  by  Pope  Alexander,  Y^ 
who  assigned  to  Spain  all  the  lands  she  had  dis- 
covered or  might  discover  west  of  a  line  run- 
ning from  the  North  pole  to  the  South,  distant 
100  leagues  west  of  'any  of  the'  Azores  and 
Cape  Verde  Islands  (provided  such  landa  had 
not  been  in  the  actual  possession  of  any  other 
Qidstian  king  or  prince  up  to  the  preceding 
Christmas),  and  to  Portugal,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions, all  the  territory  she  had  discovered  of* 
might  discover  east  of  the  said  line.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  peninsula  held  that  the  Pope 
had  sole  and  absolute  authority  to  dispose  oE 
all  countries  inhaUted  by  heathen  peoples ; 
moreover  the  papal  bull  inter  catera  oE  4  May 
1493,  forbade  all  persons  without  special  per- 
mit to  go  'for  tne  purpose  of  trade  or  any 
other  reason*  to  the  islands  and  mainlands  thus 
enmted  exclusively  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
After  this  territorial  concession  had  been  made, 
Portugal's  possessions  in  the  eastern  hernia 
sphere  were  called  the  East  Indies,  and,lhoseof 
Spain  in  the  western  hemisphere  were  called 
the  West  Indies.  An  extension  of  the  papal  gift 
of  the  Indies  was  made  in.  the  bull  dated  25 
Sept  1493.  A  dispute  arising  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  the  two 
countries  concerned  sent  commissioners  to  th£ 
Spanish  citj-  of  Tordesillas,  and  on  7  June  1494 
the  commissioners  agreed  that  the  line  should 
pass,  north  and  south,  370  leagues  west  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  On  the  strength  of  this 
agreement,  Portugal  claimed  and  secured,  the 
eastern  part  of  South  Aincrita  (see  'BsAaiLl. 
After  the  Victoria  returned  to  Seville  C152Z) 
from  her  voyage  to  tilt  Moluccas,  and  so  round 
the  world,  me  Portuguese  accused  their  rivals 
of  having  broken  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas. 
The  Spaniards  in  reply  said  that  the  Spice 
Islands  (Moluccas)  were  not  within  the  limiti 
of  the  Portuguese  territory.    To  settle  this  im- 

Srtant  dispute,  a  congress  was  convened  ai 
dajoz  in  1524.  Commissioners  of  both  coun- 
tries were  in  attendance  —  Pemando  Columbns, 
Sebastian  Cabot  and  others.  The  two  main 
points  to  be  decided  were:  (1)  Wheliier  th« 
line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  at  the 
stated  distance  west  of  the  western  or  eaqterv 
limit  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  and  (2) 
where  it  would  pass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth.  This  Badajoz  junta  tailed  to  come  to 
an  agreement  "owing  to  the  Portuguese  ex- 

rerts,  who  could  not  overcome  this  dilemma; 
E  the  line  was  pushed  more  to  the  west,  Portu- 
gal would  gain  a  greater  part  of  Brazil^  but  she 
might  lose  all  rights  over  the  Molucca^  as  the 
line,  of  course,  had  to  be  carried  to  the  other 
hemisphere  as  well*  The  treaty  of  Vitori^  , 
signed  19  Feb.  1524,  provided  that,  inasmuclf 
as  some  doubt  existed  between  the  sovereign^ 
of  Castile  and  the  king  of  Portuical,  as  .to  the 
possession  and  ownerahip  of  tfie  Moluccas, 
there  should  be  appointed  by  eadi  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  three  astrologers  and 
three  pilots,  and  sailors,  for  the  determination 
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of  the  demarcatioa*  A  treaty  n^otUted  at 
Sarapissa  and  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  mooarchs  22  April 
1529  6xed  the  line  of  demarcation  297^  leatmes 
east  of  the  Moluccas,  Spain  selling  for  a  stated 
sum  whatever  ri^ts  she  had  fonnerly  claimed 
to  possess  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and  agreeinic 
for  the  future  practically  not  to  colonize,  and 
expressly  not  to  'trade  there  in  any  manner 
wutsoever*  It  did  not  seem  necessary  at  that 
time  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  location  of 
ttie  line  in  the  New  World,  though  it  is  plain 
that  if  the  circle  thus  ■determined  from  pole  to 
pole*  in  the  east  had  been  logically  completed, 
Portugal  would  have  been  excluded  from  the 
South  American  contir>ent.  The  bearing  of 
this  matter  upon  Spanish  rights  in  the  PhiHp- 

tines  is  of  speciaJ  interest.  The  Molucca 
slands,  the  Philippines,  and,  indeed,  the  western 
half  of  Australia  lay  within  the  Portuguese  as- 
si^^nment,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Therefore  the 
pnncipal  Spanish  settlements  and  explorations 
in  the  Far  East  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
contravention  of  Portugal's  treaty  rij^ts.  A 
dispute  over  the  soutnwesiem  boundary  of 
Brazil  in  the  18tfa  century  resulted  in  the  abro- 
gation of  the  line  of  demarcation  and  all  agree- 
ments based  thereon  by  a  treaty  of  17S0.  This 
treaty  was  also  abrogated  in  1761  and  all  dis- 
putes involved  were  at  length  settled  by  a  new 
treaty  in  1779.    The  other  nations  of  Europe 

aid  little  recard  to  the  papal  bull.  Consult 
air  and  Robertson,  <The  Philippine  Islands,' 
iVoI.  I)  ;  Harrisse,  'The  Diplomatic  History  of 
.merica'  (New  York  1898) ;  Dawson,  'The 
Line  of  Demarcation  of  Pope  Alexander,  etc 
with  an  inquiry  conceminj^  die 
Metrology  of  Ancient  and  Mediseval  Times,' 
(in  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
1899) ;  Bourne,  'Essayj  in  Historical  Criticism* 
(New  Yoii  1901). 

Masriok  Wilcox. 
DBMAfiBST,  WiUiun  Henry  Steele, 
American  educator:  b,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  12  May 
1863.  He  was  graduated  at  Rut^rs  College  in 
1883  and  from  Ue  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminaiy  in  1888,  when  he  was  ordained  minis* 
ter  of  the  Etefonned  Church  in  America,  He 
hdd  panorates  at  Walden,  N.  Y..  1888-97,  and 
at  Catdrin,  N.  Y.,  1897-1901 ;  in  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  church  history  of 
New  Bmnswick  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1906  he  was  made  president  of  Ratgers  CoHefre. 
DEHAS,  ft  fellow-laborer  with  Paul  and 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  three  times. 
(Col.  iv,  14;  Philemon  »dv;  2  Tim.  iv,  10>. 
In  tbx  last  passage  he  is  described  as  having 
deserted  the  Apostle  in  his  hour  of  need,  when 
Paul  was  waiting  for  his  trial  before  Nero, 
because  "he  loved  this  present  world.*  He 
went  to  Thessalonica  whidi  may  have  been  bis 
home  town,  it  is  thought  He  probably  never 
retnmed  to  his  faith,  for  by  tradition  he  is 
classified  among  the  apostates  to  the  faith. 
John  Bunyan  uses  his  name  and  character  as  a 
warning  in  his  'Pilgrim's  Progress.'  The  word 
Detnas^ike,  is  a  word  appliea  to  a  traitor  who 
la  tempted  by  his  greed  to  desert  bis  good 

DXHAVBND,  d£m-a-vind'.  a  volcanic 
mountain,  now  extinct,  of  Persia,  and  the  hi^- 
est  peak  of  the  Elbnii  chain,  45  miles  south  of 
the  Cavian  Sea,  and  about  40  miles  northeast 


of  Teheran.  Its  beiajit,  accordliig  to  the  mat 
reliable  measurement,  is  18,464  feet.  At  a  dis- 
tance the  mountain  has  the  form  of  a  smoodi 
cone,  and  appears  to  slope  evenly  from  top  lo 
bottom  at  an  angle  of  4S  degrees.  The  cone 
terminates  in  a  crater  of  85  yards  in  diameter, 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  jagged  rodcs,  com- 
posed partly  of  basalt  and  parUy  of  limestone 
and  sulphur.  This  sulphur  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  basin  within  is  almost  entirely 
filled  with  snow.  Arotmd  the  base  are  many 
hot  springs.  William  T.  Thompson  was  the 
first  European  to  ascend  Demavmd  (1837). 

DEMBEA,  dim^-a  or  d«m-b«'a,  or 
TZANA,  a  lake  of  Abj^sinia,  in  the  westeni 
port  of  the  country.  It  is  about  50  miles  loni; 
and  6,000  feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea.  It 
contains  many  islands,  one  of  which  b  a  place 
of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  The  Bahr- 
el-Azrek,  the  Abyssinian  Nile,  flows  throutih  it. 

DEHBINSKI,  dim-ben'ske.  Henryk,PoIish 
general:  b.  Strzalkow,  near  Cracow,  3  May 
1791;  d.  Paris.  13  June  1864.  Entering  the 
Polish  army  in  1809,  he  aided  in  the  French 
invasion  of^  Ru&sia  three  years  later  and  was 
made  captain  by  Napoleon  at  Smolensk.  In 
the  year  1825  he  became  m  member  of  the  Polish 
Diet,  where  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  omtosi- 
tioo  par^.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
in  that  countiy  (1830),  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  the  following  year  was  nonu- 
nated  governor  of  Warsaw  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Polish  army.  On  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  in  September  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  Dembinsld  made  his  escape  to  France. 
From  1833-35  he  was  in  the  service  of  Uehemet 
All  of  Egypt  The  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1849  once  more  offered  him  a  field  for  his  ac- 
tivity, and  he  was  appointed  by  Kossuth  com- 
mander of  the  insurgent  troops.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  bailie  of  R&polna,  and 
reugned  his  command,  but  consented  to  act 
under  Gorgei.  After  the  capitulation  signed 
1^  the  latter  at  Vlllagos,  and  the  resignation  of 
Kossuth,  DeraWnski  fled  to  Turkey.  He  re- 
turned to  France  in  1850  and  began  tus  'M^ 
moires*  of  the  Hungarian  War.  Consult  Daa- 
ler.  'Dembinski  in  Ungaxn'   (Vienna  1873). 

DKHB,  dem,  a  subdivision  of  ancient 
Attica  and  of  modem  Greece.  The  dteoi  were 
townships  or  hundreds,  subdivisions  of  the 
idiulai,  and  were  equivalent  to  the  Dorian 
Komai,  Latin  pagi.  The  word  really  meant  a 
country  district,  or  a  common  name  for  divi- 
sions of  the  country^  uid  in  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus they  were  lOu  in  number  in  Attica  (10  in 
each  phnle),  afterward  170;  their  ori^n  was 
commonly  referred  to  Theseus.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  deme  was  by  a  presidiw  officer, 
treasurer,  controller  and  assembly  whi^  carried 
on  the  public  business  of  the  deme.  Membership 
was  hereditary,  regardless  of  the  locatioa  of 
the  actual  residence  of  the  member.  The  word 
demos  early  came  to  be  applied  to  the  com- 
mon people,  and  survives  significantly  in  our 
'democracy  and  demagogue*  Consult  Leake; 
•Demcs  of  Attica'  (London  1820). 

DEMENTIA  PRECOX,  a  tern  used  in 
psychiatry  lo  desi^ate  a  disorder  group  char- 
acterized by  certain  types  of  mental  dcterion- 
tion  or  disintegration.  This  teim  originated 
with  Knegclin,  professor  of  psydiiatry  al 
Munich.    Clouston  of  Scodand  termed  the  dis- 
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order  the  *iasaiti^  of  adolescence,*  lad  Bleuler 
of  Zurich  has  used  the  term  'scbiic^hroiu.' 
Thus  from  the  terms  alone  a  brief  description 
can  be  formulated  ~— a  mental  disorder,  chiefljr 
occarrins  io  adolesccDce  or  young  life,  char- 
teriE«<r  by  a  sjditting  of  the  psyche  •schiro- 


disordcr  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  of  the 
psychoses,  coDStituting  iiiiy  30  per  cent  of 
the  admissions  to  hospitals  for  mental  diseases. 
In  some  individuals  it  runs  a  comparatively  mild 
course  —  recovers,  or  becomes  chronic,  this 
^st  individual  being  called  "eccentric,"  'bii&rre* 
or  'veiy  pecoiiar."  On  the  other  luuid  it  may 
run  an  exceeding  violent  and  furious  course  — 
the  patient  bdng  wildly  maniacal,  with  active 
delirium  accompanied  by  hallucinations.  These 
patieats  may  die  in  a  delirium  from  exhaustion 
or  they  recover  —  or  the  process  quieting  down 
leads  to  a  more  chronic  raiW  deteriorating  proc- 
ess, marked  by  episodes  or  outbursts  of  unruly  or 
disorderly  conduct  These  types  of  chronic  de- 
mentia precox  cases  make  up  the  vast  majority 
of  the  mentalb'  ill  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the 
insane  of  the  c<}unti^.  The  chief  feature  that' 
characterizes  dementia  precox  is  the  tendency 
for  the  patient  to  make  use  of  aulislU  think- 
ing. That  is  the  individual  withdraws  his 
interest  from  the  external  world  [introverts] 
and  constructs  a  phantasy  world  into  which  he 
lends  to  withdraw  more  and  more.  At  first 
this  type  of  thinking;  detaches  him  only  partially 
from  ihe  world  of  reality.  He  is  able  to  come 
out  of  his  "day  dreaming*  as  it  were  —  but  as 
the  introversion  of  his  phantasy  life  becomes 
more  and  more  pronounced  the  slitting  between 
his  phantasy  world  and  the  real  world  becomes 
too  great  to  be  bridged.  When  this  occurs  the 
individual  is  "sick.*  The  early  stages  of  this 
process  are  marked  V  a  lack  of  interest  taken 
by  the  potential  schizoi^renic  in  his  surround- 
ings. He  is  apt  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  morning 
or  all  day,  uninterested  or  only  mildly  inter- 
ested in  the  newspapers  or  books.  He  fails  to 
move  about  or  does  so  in  a  listless  halfhearted 
manner.  There  is  a  failure  of  voluntary  at- 
tention and  a  lack  of  sociability.  There  may 
be  some  keenness  of  interest  but  it  is  largely 
on  the  internal  phantasies.  Hence  they  seem 
heedless  of  what  is  goinf[  on  about  them,  may 
lose  themselves  in  thetr  abstractions,  may 
wander  about  aimlessly.  In  this  stage  many 
take  up  a  tramp  or  hobo  existence  and  are  able 
to  get  along  in  this  haphazard,  indiSerent,  laiy 
sort  of  manner,  without  many  obligations  and 
living  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  others  there 
is  a  greater  disintegration  —  the  lack  of  imity 
of  the  personality  commences  to  show  in  the 
development  of  certain  trends  which  have  been 
called  the  [a]  hebephrenic,  [b]  catatonic  and 
(cj  paranoid  types  of  the  disease  process,  [a] 
The  hebephrenic  types  show  a  graaual  dilapida- 
tion of  interests.  They  malix  up  the  simpler  types 
of  the  disease.  They  show  a  number  of  addi- 
tional somatic  or  bodily  signs.  Headaches  are 
frequent,  irritability  and  failtire  of  concen- 
tration, with  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  are 
prominent.  They  sleep  badly  and  in  this  phase 
are  often  diagnosed  by  the  unskilled  physician 
as  subjects  of  "nervousness,"  or  "neurasUienia* 
or  "nervous  breakdown.*  Some  are  mistakeidy 
treated  for  "stomach  trouble,"  or  other  bodily 
disease  until  the  mental  disorder  passes  into  a 


come  excited,  confused,  congested.  They  do 
not  sleep,  cannot  woii^  go  aimlessly  here  or 
there,  become  fussy,  possibly  go  on  a  "tear" — 
get  intoxicated,  create  a  disturbance,  commit 
some  moral  infraction  or  sexual  delinquency 
.  and  land  in  the  police  station  or  hospital  where 
the  mental  nature  of  the  difficulty  may  be  ap- 
parent. All  this  may  have  been  in  the  making 
a  month,  a  year  or  two  —  each  individual  case 
varying  greatly.  Depre^ion  or  silly  conduct 
nay  mark  the  gradual  development  of  these 
br^kdowRS.  The  ideas  which  some  express 
become  more  and  more  bizarre.  They  fre- 
quently hear  voices  —  are  having  telepathic  com- 
munications. Some  of  these  patients  believe 
themselves  clairvoyants,  can  read  the  stars,  or 
what  people  are  thinking.  The  train  of  thought 
commences  to  get  loose,  they  commence  to  be- 
come foolish  or  fantastic  in  their  speech.  They 
repeat  things  over  and  over  again.  They  nearly  . 
all  become  resistant  and  ne^tivlslic  —  they  are 
all  "from  Uissouri.*  One  oners  to  shake  hands, 
they  pull  back.  "Show  the  tongue  I*,  as  a  re- 
quest of  the  doctor,  is  met  with  shut  teeth.  If 
they  talk  much  they  later  tend  to  devdop  a 
gibberish  all  of  their  own.  A  "word  salad*  is  a 
type  of  this  which  consists  of  a  regular  hash 
of  different  ideas,  all  of  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  matter  of  '  fact  and  ap- 
parently sensible  maimer.  The  patient  acts  as 
if  it  were  quite  Ic^cal.  These  simple  demented 
and  hebephrenic  types  ^  on  to  delusional  ex- 
pressions of  a  most  bizarre  type.  These  de- 
lusional ideas  are  often  based  upon  the  halluci- 
natory voices  or  feelings.  These  are  all  in- 
ternal wishes — their  own  phantasy  formations — 
but  which  are  referred  to  their  organic  sensa- 
tions or  to  the  external  world.  They  project  their 
^  wishes  upon  the  body  or  externally  upon  peoi>le. 
'  Thus  a  strong  desire  to  masturbate  will  be  in- 
.terpreted  as  some  one  else  putting  the  X-ray 
lupon  the  genitals.  Other  types  of  misinterpre- 
■i  tation  are  frequent.  These  hebephrenic  types 
f  gradually  get  more  and  more  involved  in  them- 
selves and  finally  are  found  in  institutions  sitting 
about  the  wards,  muttering  to  themselves,  or 
monotonously  walking  up  and  down,  grimacing 
or  gesturing  or  makuig  some  bizarre  series  of 
movements.  They  are  unapproachable,  their 
detached  personality  is  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
modes  of  contact  and  they  live  a  life  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  They  carry  out  the  idea 
of  the  old  Greek  philosopher,  Protagoras,  who 
said  "It  is  only  when  we  do  not  act  at  all  we 
can  differ  utterly  from  all  others  and  live  our 
own  private  life  apart*  These  patients  have 
separated  themselves  from  the  sodal  herd  and 
live  in  their  own  phantasies.  From  the  ex- 
ternal point  of  view,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  logical  thinking,  their  productions  are 
meaningless  and  "crazy,*  but  if  one  can  get 
within  the  wall  of  their  phantasy  life,  one  can 
learn  that  from  the  ego  point  of  view  their 
system  is  quite  logical.  It  is  like  a  foreign  lan- 
guage they  use  which  if  the  key  be  found,  the 
thought  life  of  these  patients  can  be  interpreted 
and  may  be  adjusted  to. reality  —  especially  if 
they  are  studied  before  the  fragmentation  of 
the  personality  has  gone  too  far.  [b]  In  the 
catatonic  tvpes  the  symptoms  just  described  are 
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more  tense.  The  patients  tioM  th^mselTej 
stiffly.  They  stick  out  their  chests',  or  hike  a 
shoulder,  or  constantly  show  unique  or  queer 
mannerisms.  Some  will  stand  in  one  position 
for  hours,  days  or  even  weeks.  Some  patients 
are  known  to  lie  rigid  in  bed  for  years,  not 
moving — stomach  tube  fed,  mute  and  abso- 
lutely resistant  and  with  eyes  closed,  obliviotis  ■ 
to  everything.  Heat  or  cold,  hot  irons  or  ice, 
no  amount  of  torture  can  make  them  move. 
In  the  days  of  the  medizval  tests  for  witches 
or  devils  some  of  these  patients  stood  most  sur- 
prising  tortures   without   flinching.     They   will 


J  and 


■Locks  and  keys  —  Keys  and  locks - 
keys  —  keys  and  locks'  one  patient  will  repeat 
six  to  seven  hours  without  cessation.  Some 
walk  backward  and  forward  a  certain  invariable 
ntmiber  of  steps  —  "Stereotypy."  Again  the 
catatonic  type  of  patient  will  become  violently 
excited,  rash  aimlessly  here  and  there,  into 
■  things,  through  windows,  pound  (Hi  doors,  or 
attadc  people  with  chairs  or  sticks  with  enor- 
mous violence.  This  fury  may  be  frightfill. 
occasion  a  high  temperature  and  a  host  of  physi- 
cal symptoms,  or  the  patient  will  go  into  a  stupor 
and  lie  comatose  for  weeks  or  months  —  abso- 
lutely ncgativistic  to  every  call  of  nature,  refuse 
to  empty  thdr  bladders  or  move  the  bowels. 
Saliva  may  accumulate  in  the  mouth  and  even 
decompose  without  their  regard.  In  a  few 
cases,  after  it  may  be  months  of  stupor,  these 
catatonics  will  suddenly  get  up,  appear  per- 
fectly  normal  and,  surprising  as  it  may  appear, 
may  know  everything  Uiat  happened  about  them 
for  months,  during  which  time  they  lay  ap- 
parently oblivious  to  their  surrourdinps.  More 
often,  however,  they  pass  into  a  chrome  stage  of 
dementia  or  die  from  an  acute  meningeal  suf- 
fusion —-'Catatonic  brain  death.*  [c j  The 
paranoid  forms  seem  to  come  off  the  best  in 
their  conflicts.  They  split  the  least  as  it  were. 
They  construct  a  fairly  logical  system  of  de- 
fense. They  find  an  external  cause  for  thdr 
internal  wishes  and  by  this  projection  median- 
ism  are  able  to  get  along  fairly  well  in  the  social 
world.  Only  when  they  commence  to  react 
violently  to  these  external  sources  of  irritation 
are  they  made  the  subjects  of  detention,  of  in- 
carceration. A  large  number  of  mild  types  are 
to  be  expected.  Many  inventors,  reformers,  re- 
ligious zealots,  quacks,  litigious  and  vindictive 
individuals  approach  tnis  group  or  slide  into  it 


■arying  degrees.     Most  frequently  the  delu- 
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lowing  them  or  conspiring  against  them  to  ruin 
them,  or  degrade  them.  Various  secret  so- 
cieties are  banded  against  them.  Oiques  and 
political  parties  are  hampering  their  activities. 
Certain  of  these  patients  are  constantly  seeldn^ 
vindication  for  certain  fancied  wrongs.  Their 
reputations  are  being  assailed  and  they  must 
protect  them.  Others  must  right  all  the  wrongs 
of  others,  especially  political  wrongs  and  hence 
become  assassins  or  regicides,  etc.  Others  are 
religious  fanatics  and  would  make  what  is 
symbolic,  real.  To  take  the  blood  of  the 
•Savior,"  in  a  symbolic  sense,  is  not  sufficient. 
They  must  have  actual  blood  and  hence  kill  to 
satisfy  their  pathological  sadistic  wishes.  Cer- 
tain sadists  and  masochists  belong  in  this  para- 
noid type  of  dementia  precox.  These  are  often 
remarkable    for    their    apparent    lucidity    of 


thought  and  d(*r  logical  capadtics.  In  the 
paranoid  type  the  fragmentation  of  the  person- 
aUty  is  the  least  marked  and  hence  there  is  a 
greater  coherency  of  the  personality.  Thns 
many  of  this  type  of  mentally  disordered  indi- 
viduals are  rarcry  recognized  br  the  layman  to 
be  sick.  They  are  often  thougnt  of  as  difficult 
people  to  get  along  with,  especially  in  the  family 
drclt,  but  to  the  average  outsider  they  are 
rarely  considered  sick.  "Diey  may  even  occupy 
important  positions  in  the  commtmity  and  yet  m 
very  seriously  and  severely  sick.  Under  the 
term  'monomania*  a  number  of  this  tYpe  were 
classed  by  former  students  of  mental  (usordera. 
Nature  of  DementiB  Precox^—  From  this 
abbreviated  description  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  it  presents  correlations  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  more  distinctly  so-called  psychogenic  tjrpes 
of  disorders,  snch  as  the  psychoneuroses,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  many  of  the  more  distinctly 
somatic  diseases,  (vanous  chronic  disorders). 
It  is  possible  to  formulate  the  mental  symptoms 
in  a  way  that  they  are  formulated  in  the  psycho- 
neuroses.  The  mental  symi»onts  are  capable 
.of  interpretation  at  a  psychological  levd.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  be  seen  that  recent  in- 
vestigations are  tending  to  show  more  and  more 
that  there  are  distinct  biochemical  disturbances 
during  life  and  pathological  changes  arc  being 
found  after  death.  In  any  case  Che  acute  cases 
that  lead  to  death  must  be  conceived  as  having 
profound  bodily  changes  correlated  with  psychi- 
cal symptoms.  The  formulation  of  the  disease 
process  from  dther  standpoint  alone  must  of 
necessi^  be  unsatisfactory.  For  example,  the 
toxic  theory  of  the  etiology  fails  to  give  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  why  the  mental  mani- 
festations take  the  particular  form  they  do, 
why  for  example,  an  halludnatory  voice  which 
a  patient  heard  should  be  that  of  a  young 
woman  whom  the  patient  had  seduced,  'telling 
him  to  lead  a  decent  life,*  This  is  the  patients 
self-critique  appearing  in  halludnatory  form. 
It  wotild  seem,  that  when  the  type  of  splitting 
of  the  personality  is  very  severe  then  the  term 
dementia  precox  or  schizophrenia  applies.  It 
is  possible  that  the  somatic  processes,  whatever 
they  may  be,  aid  in  this  deeper  regression  to 
the  infantile  and  the  archaic  in  the  individual 
and  therefore  have  been  less  eflSdently  sub- 
limated and  thus  permit  the  older  ^ylo- 
genetic  thought  symbols  to  appear  in  conduct. 
At  any  rate,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the 
greater  difKculty  of  conception  here  is  due  in 
part  to  the  quite  arbitrary  separation  of  the 
individual  into  two  distinct  and  mutually  ex- 
clusive parts,  namely  mind  and  body.  The 
dualistic  hypothesis  that  conceives  of  the  mental 
and  the  physical  goin^  side  by  side  without 
mutual  interference  or  interaction  is  responsible 
for  such  a  conception.  From  the  medical  stand- 
point such  a  concept  seems  entfidv  unnecessary, 
for  one  is  met  at  every  turn  with  the  intimate 
relations  constantly  maintained  between  the 
body  and  tfie  mind,  and  therefore  comes  natur- 
ally to  consider  the  human  bring  as  a  biological 
unit  presenting  types  of  reactions  that  at  one 
extreme  are  predominantly  psychic,  while  at  the 
other  they  are  predominantly  physical,  but 
which  present  every  grade  of  intermediary  type. 
The  severe  mental  disturbance  of  the  nature  of 
anxiety  that  goes  with  certain  cardiac  and  pul- 
monary diseases  is  well  known,  as  are  also 
the  physical  npoett,  particularly  the  gastro-in- 
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tcslinal,  that  are  associatad  with  certain  mental 
conditions  sntii  as  worry.  The  interrelations 
between  tbe  mental  and  the  physical  are  a 
matter  of  daily  observation.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  are  very  prononncedly  empha- 
siied.  The  following  case,  cited  by  JellifFe  and 
While,  is  an  instance.  'A  chronic  patient  who 
had  been  for  many  years  in  a  hosi»tal,  working 
daily  at  ostdoor  labor,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  violent  impulse  in  which  he  attacked  all 
abmit  him.  He  seized  a  heavy  iron  bar,  killed 
two  peoi^e  and  injured  another,  and  ran  head- 
long and  wildly  without  direction  into  the 
woods.  He  was  finally  comeied,  and  in  the 
process  of  securing  him  he  was  shot  by  a 
farmer  with  a  load  of  buckshot,  none  of 
whidi,  however,  penetrated  farther  than 
throudi  the  skui  aod  produced  no  serious 
wounds.  He  was  brought  back  to  the  hospital, 
incoherent,  mumbling  and  trembling,  showing 
all  the  evidences  of  a  tremendous  emotional 
upset.  The  shot  were  picked  out  of  bis  skin, 
the  wounds  were  dressed  and  he  was  put  in 
bed.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  a  strong, 
physically  healthy  negro.  He  never  left  his  bed 
again,  and  approximately  a  year  afterward  he 
died,  having  developed  an  acute  tuberculosis. 
Such  cases  as  these  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  considering  the  human  being  as  a  unit  and 
not  endeavorme  to  draw  hard-and-fast  lines 
of  distinction  Between  the  mind  on  ibe  one 
hand  and  the  body  on  the  other.*  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge,  however,  one  is  often 
unable  to  make  any  specific  correlation  be- 
tween the  physical  findinp  and  the  mental 
symptoms,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite 
possible  to  express  the  symptomatology  of  the 
disease,  to  describe  it,  to,  so  to  spc^  recon- 
struct the  psychosis  purely  in  psychological 
terms.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  disease 
must  be  described  psycholo Really,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mental  symptoms  must  be 
sought  psychogenetically,  without,  however, 
forgetting  (hat  there  are  certain  somatic 
changes  which  are  pretty  generally  attached  to 
the  symptomatology  of  the  disease  process  and 
which  must  ultimately  be  made  to  fit  into  the 
general  rubric  before  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  entire  situation  is  had.  On  the  psycho- 
logical side,  then,  dementia  precox  is  seen  to 
be  a  certain  type  of  reaction  to  a  mental  con- 
flict, resulting  m  a  splitting  of  the  psyche  and 
the  outcrop  of  unconscious  mental  trends  to 
the  surface  of  the  mental  life.  The  patient  is 
confronted  with  a  situation  to  which  he  can- 
not quite  adjust  himself  which  is  absolutely  in- 
acceptable  and  impossible,  and  he  is  therefore 
driven  away  by  his  incapacity  to  assimilate  it 
and  cast  back  upon  himself.    The  battle  of  the 


the  part  of  ^e  individual  to  reach  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  symptoms  are  the  result 
of  the  appearance  of  die  unconscious  trends 
distorted  and  disguised  as  they  are  in  dream 
formations.  Jung  has  especially  noted  this 
similarity  to  the  dream  state  and  would  con- 
sider dementia  precox  as  a  sort  of  waking 
dream  or  dream  from  which  the  patient  does 
not  awake,  the  dream  picture  being  fixed  as  it 

The  psychological  side  of  the  situation,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  sem  is  not  all.  There  are  cer- 
tain  phy^cal  changes  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 


ease and  certain  pathological  findings.  So  far 
as  the  observation  goes,  however,  the  etiological 
factors  lie  almost,  if  not  quite  entirely,  in  the 
mental  sphere,  and  one  must  therefore  con- 
ceive of  the  physical  changes  as  superadded. 
This  is  a  possibility  which  was  well  illustra.ted 
by  the  case  already  quoted  of  the  man  who 
died  after  a  tremendous  emotional  explosion, 
during  which  he  killed  two  people.  When  the 
psychic  splitting  is  profound  and  when  it  is  of 
considerahle  duration,  it  is  quite  understandable 
that  it  should  unloose  bits  of  physiological 
medianism  and  thus  produce  the  physical 
changes  found.  From  the  descriptions  of  the 
mechanisms  in  the  psychoneu roses,  taken  in 
connection  with  what  is  known  of  the  vegeta- 
tive nervous  system,  it  may  be  seen  that  con- 
stantly operative  psychic  disturbances  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  physical  changes. 

Waya  of  Getting  Well.—  With  the  concept 
of  the  disease  process  which  has  been  previously 
elaborated,  what  is  tbe  significance  of  the  three 
main  types  of  precox  which  are  found  clini- 
cally? Bertschinger  has  recently  made  an  ad- 
mirable study  of  the  process  of  recovery  in 
dementia  precox  and  his  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  and  the  ways  of  adjusting 
is  particularly  ilhiminating.  The  three  clinical 
types  of  the  disease  are  the  expression  of  the 
interplay  of  the  two  factors,  the  conflict  and 
the  reaction,  the  severity  of  the  former  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  latter  determining  the  outcome 
in  the  individual  case.  The  degree  of  confusion 
in  the  acute  onset  is  an  expression  of  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  patient  is  driven  back 
from  reality  and  tbe  dominance  of  the  uncon- 
scious trends.  Conditions  of  moderate  confu- 
sion with  capacity  for  adequate  reaction  to 
reality  at  times,  or  under  the  special  stimuli  of, 
for  example,  questions,  show  that  the  patient 
still  has  a  certain  grip  upon  the  real^  world  and 
is  making  an  effort  at  least  to  retain  it.  Cer- 
tain other  cases  of  quite  dear  consciousness 
with  complete  orientation  show  a  veiy  adequate 
grasp  upon  reali^,  and  these  patients,  to  the 
casual  observer,  often  seem  quite  natural.  In 
such  patients,  however,  one  will  notice  inter- 
ference of  thought,  hesitations  in  the  course  of 
conversations,  stutterings  and  stammerings 
over  certain  points,  the  evidences,  in  other 
words,  of  complex  interferences,  and  the 
patients  will  complain  that  from  time  to  time 
their  minds  seem  to  be  absolutely  blank.  These 
saltatory  associations  and  thought  deprivations 
are  the  expressions  of  reactions  to  buried  com- 
plexes, so  that  in  these  patients  there  is  a  fairly 
adequate  grasp  i^M>n  reaUty  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses at  least,  with  only  spasmodic  influences 
from  relatively  restricted  areas.  In  general, 
then,  the  heb^renic  type  may  be  seen  to  be 
a  reaction  to  the  conflict  which  is  essentially 
,  inadequate  and  inefficient.  In  the  acute  stages 
the  patient  may  be  absolutely  overwhelmed  by 
the  conflict,  disoriented  and  confused  Later 
on  the  progressive  disintegration  and  dilapida- 
tion of  thought  indicates  the  slowly  progressive 
conquering  of  the  capacity  for  adjustment  to 
reality  by  the  invasion  into  consciousness  of  the 
unconscious  trends.  The  catatonic  ^iie  repre- 
sents a  somewhat  different  form  of  reaction. 
Here  the  patient  is  oftentimes  suddenly  over- 
whelmed by  the  conflict,  as  under  circum- 
stances of  accident  or  sudden  and  severe  shock. 
No  attempt  at  adjustment  is  made  at  firs^  but 
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the  whole  situation  is  actively  and  definitely 
shut  out  Here  there  is  an  active  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  to  exclude  the  offending 
tendencies,  and  when  thia  succeeds  recovery 
takes  place  as  the  result,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
encapsulation  of  the  objectionable  material,  and 
its  exclusion  from  consciousness.  This  form 
of  the  disorder  is  the  most  acute,  and  the  re- 
coveiy  is  equally  most  apt  to  be  prompt,  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  this  explanation  why  this 
is  50.  In  the  paranoid  form  of  the  disorder 
the  reaction  is  much  more  efficient  than  in  the 
hebephrenic  variety,  and  in  some  respects  less 
^dent  than  in  the  catatonic.  Here  the  indi^ 
vidual  takes  a  flight  into  a  psychosis,  ajid  the 
delusions  are  the  expression  of  a  compromise 
between   the  opposing  psychic  trends.     Unable 


having  invented  it  he  succeeds  in  getting  along 
fairly  well  without  noticeable  deterioration. 
The  conflict  in  these  cases  tends  to  become  sta- 
tionary after  the  development  of  the  delusional 
world.  Bertschinger  has  more  especially  de- 
6ned  the  ways  of  getting  welt  by  pointing  out 
that  the  patient  in  recovering  may,  as  a  result 
o£  the  conflict  which  he  cannot  adjust,  find 
a  compromise  by  chanpng  tiimself  and  inter- 
preting the  world  of  reality  in  terms  of  his 
morbid  phantasy,  or  by  translating  the  world  of 
his  phantasy  into  terms  of  external  experience. 
And  so  one  would  find  on  the  one  hand  delu- 
sions of  grandeur  which  are  a  compromise 
formation  and  serve  to  change  the  individual 
so  that  he  may  be  better  satisfied  with  lilc. 
and  on  the  other  hand  one  finds  delusions  of 
persecution,  the  delusions  of  influence  from 
the  outer  world,  that  serve  to  change  the  outer 
world  in  conformity  with  the  patient's  com- 
plexes. These  outside  influences  are  but  the 
reflections  back  upon  the  patient  of  his  failures 
to  get  from  the  world  what  he  wants,  and  they 
are  consequent^  felt  as  malign  and  oestructive 
influences.  Another  method  of  getting  well  is 
that  already  described  of  the  catatonic,  the 
shutting  out  and  walling  off  of  the  conflict  in  a 
circumscribed  forget  fuLiess.  In  many  cases 
conversions  into  bodily  symptoms,  such  as  are 
found  in  hysteria,  are  found.  Another  method 
of  getting  well  is  by  living  throu^  a  series  of 
imaginary  experiences  which  brings  the  com- 
plex to  a  logical  conclusion.  For  example:  A 
yoiuig  Japanese  woman  was  ovcrwheliied  by 
the  sad  news  that  five  members  of  her  family 
had  been  killed  in  battle.  She  passed  instantly 
into  a  dreamy  state  of  consciousness,  went  on 
wi^  the  work  of  the  household  just  as  if  all 
five  were  members  of  it,  made  their  beds,  set 
their  places  at  table  and  acted  in  every  way 
as  if  they  were  alive  and  present.  Finally 
she,  so  to  speak,  let  one  of  them  die  and  then 
another  and  another  until  finally  she  had  com- 
passed the  death  of  all  five,  after  which  she 
awoke  from  her  dream-like  state  and  was  well. 
She  had  succeeded  in  an  elfident  reaction  to  the 
situation  by  its  attenuation,  extending  it  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  Rnally,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  patients  get  well  by  the  final 
domination  of  the  reality  motive,  with  a  result- 
ing correction  of  their  delusional  phantasies." 
These  patients  are  best  helped  by  psychoanaly- 
*is  when  they  are  capable  of  establishing  mental 
contacts  with  the  phs^ician.  As  a  rule  they  arc 
treated  foolishly  for  bodily  diseases  too  long 
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of  lives.  £!arly  psychoanalytic  treatment  \.... 
help  the  dementia  precox  patient.  Consult 
Jeluffe  and  White,  'Etiseases  of  the  Nervous 
System>  (2d  ed,  1917);  Bleuler,  'Die  Schizo- 
phreme>  (1911). 

SuriH  Ely  Jellhtt. 

DBHBRARA  RIVBR.  British  Guiana, 
rises  in  the  unexplored  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior, flows  northward  and  empties  into  the  At- 
lantic at  Georgetown.  It  is  navi^ble  for  small 
vessels  to  a  point  about  150  miles  above  ils 
mouth.  The  estuary  of  the  Demerara  forms  a 
moderately  good  harbor.    See  Georgbtown, 

DEMESNE,  dc-men',  or  DOMAIN  (iu 
French  domaine),  in  its  popular  sense,  denotes, 
under  a  feudal  aristocracy,  the  lord's  domain, 
his  manor  place,  with  the  lands  thereto  belong- 
ing. In  England  the  demesne  of  the  Crown  de- 
notes dther  the  share  reserved  to  the  Crown  in 
the  distribution  of  landed  property  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  (ancient  demesne),  or  such  as 
came  to  it  afterward,  by  forfeitures  or  other 
means.  They  are  at  present  contracted  within  a 
very  narrow  compass,  having  been  almost  en- 
tirely granted  to  private  subjects.  The  rents 
and  profits  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  British 
Crown  are  no  longer  kept  separate,  hut  are  in- 
corporated with  the  ordinary  revenue.  See 
Civil  List. 

The  alienation  of  the  domains  in  France,  ren- 
dered necessary  to  reward  powerful  supporters, 
was  the  main  cause  of  the'fall  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty.  The  succession  of  the  Capets 
was  likewise  due  to  thdr  great  possessions, 
which  rendered  them  the  most  powerful  nobler 
in  France.  The  policy  of  this  house,  particu- 
larly of  Louis  XI  of  the  Valois  brandi,  in 
despoiling  the  great  nobles,  made  them  at  length 
absolute  masters  of  the  kinedom,  although  at 
first  their  authority,  beyond  Uieir  own  domains, 
was  very  feeble.  The  despotic  power  of  the 
French  monarchy  reached  its  climax  under  L.ouis 
XIV,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Bourbon  branch 
of  the  family.  The  nobility  had  now  lost  nearly 
all  its  feudal  privileges,  and  could  easily  be  re- 
warded by  places  at  court,  appointments  in  the 
public  services,  and  pensions  out  of  the  national 
revenue.  Napoleon,  who  endeavored  as  much 
as  possible  to  revive  the  traditions  and  institu- 
tions of  the  monarchy,  had  also  a  damaine  rx- 
traordinaire  (law  of  30  Jan.  1810).  which  con- 
sisted of  his  acquisitions  by  conquests,  and  were 
kept  entirely  at  his  disposal;  these  supplied  the 
means  of  diMiaEions  to  his  generals,  etc  The 
domaint  exiraordinaire  was  likewise  retained 
by  the  Bourbons  (law  of  22  May  1816).  The 
administration  of  these  donations  was  conducted 
with  great  wisdom ;  and  Napoleon,  as  Las  Casas 
relates,  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  this  branch  of 
his  government. 

DEHETER,  dJ^-m£'tir,  one  of  the  twelve 
principal  Grecian  deities,  the  great  mothered- 
dess,  the  nourishing  and  fertiliring  principle  of 
nature.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cronos  and 
Rhea,  and  mother  of  Persephone  (often  called 
Cora,  the  Maiden,  the  Proserpine  of  Roman 
mytholt^ty).  and  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Di- 
onysus  (Bacchus).     By  t&e  Ramans  she  was 
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identified    and   worshipped   with    Ceres.     See 

DEHBTEK,  Oimitrija,  df-mS'ter,  dfi-me- 
tri'zha,  Croatian  dramatist  and  poet :  b.  Agrair, 
21  July  1811;  d.  there  24  June  1872.  His  prin- 
dpal  drBinas  are:  <Love  and  Duty';  'Blood- 
Revenge'  ;  and  the  tragedy  'Teuta.'  He  wrote 
a  hro-epic  poem,  'The  Battlefield  of  Grobnilt.' 
and  several  stories.  He  translated  several  for- 
dgD  dramatic  works  into  Croatian. 

DEMETRIUS     I,     sumamed    POLIOR- 


In  312,  and  shortly  after  defeated  Cilles  — 
Syria.  He  appeared  before  Athens  with  a  fleet, 
and  restored  to  the  people  their  ancient  form 
of  government  (307  B.c).  After  defeating 
Ptolemy  in  a  naval  battle  at  Cyprus  he  at- 
tempted to  besiege  Rhodes,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Having  lost  the  battle  of  Ipsus  against  Scleucus, 
Cassander  and  Lysimachus  (301  B.C.),  be  fled 
to  Epbesus,  and  passing  over  to  Corinth,  em- 
barlred  on  an  expedition  against  the  Thracian 
dominions  of  Ivjrsimacfaiis.  He  then  went  to 
Asia,  to  bestow  nis  daughter  Stratonice  in  mar- 
riage on  Seleucus,  and  on  his  way  took  posses- 
sion of  Cilicia,  by  which  his  friendship  with 
Seleucus  was  broken  off.  He  conquered  Mace- 
donia (294  B.C.),  and  reigned  seven  years,  but 
lost  this  country  by  his  arbitrary  conduct  He 
surrendered  to  Seleucus  and  remained  his  pris- 
oner for  the  rest  of  his  hfe. 

DEMETRIUS  II  (called  «Nicator»},  king 
of  Sjria ;  d.  126  B.C.  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king 
of  Egypt,  placed  htm  on  the  throne  of  his 
father,  after  expelling  the  usurper,  Alexander 
Balas,  146  b.c  He  married  Oeopaira,  the  wife 
of  the  same  Alexander,  and  daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy. About  138  he  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
Restored  to  his  throne  about  128  he  was  over- 
thrown by  a  pretender.  He  committed  suicide 
at  Tyre. 

DEMETRIUS,  or  DMITRI,  a  series  of 
impostors  who  usurped  supreme  authority  in 
Russia,  and  led  to  some  of  its  remarkable  revo- 
lutions. Ivan  Was!  lie  witch,  who  had  put  his 
eldest  son  to  death,  left  the  throne  in  1584  to 
another  son,  Feodor,  whom  Boris  Godunov  en- 
tirely supplanted  in  his  authority.  Ivan  had  left 
another  son,  Dmitri,  by  a  second  marriage ;  and 
Boris,  fearitiE  that  he  might  one  day  prove  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  projects, 
made  way  with  him,  but  no  one  exactly  knew 
how.  Shortly  after,  in  1S98,  Feodor  died,  and 
Boris  took  possession  of  the  throne.  Mystery 
still  hung  over  the  fate  of  Dmitri,  and  Gri.shka 
or  Gregory  Otrepieff,  a  monk  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  Tehudov,  determined  to  turn  it  to 
account.  Several  persons  had  been  struck  with 
his  resemblance  to  Dmitri,  and  he  at  once  ex- 
plained the  fact  by  declaring  that  he  was  Dmitri 
indeed,  and  that  the  design  of  Boris  to  murder 
him  had  been  frustratcol  The  report  quickly 
spread  and  Otrepieff  fled  into  Poland,  where 
Sigismund  III,  king  of  Poland,  who  saw  in  him 
a  nsefnl  instrument  for  introducing  Polish  in- 
fluence into  Russia,  aided  him  to  enter  that 
kingdom  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops.  Boris 
was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  ended  his  life 
by  poison,  Otrepieff  in  160S  entered  Moscow 
in  triumi^,  and,  as  the  genuine  son  of  Ivan,  was 


proclaimed  grand  duke  of  Russia.  He  was  now 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  and  might  have 
transmitted  it  to  his  descendants  had  he  gov- 
erned with  prudence.  Conspirators,  after  ex- 
citing a  tumult,  forced  their  way  into  the  palace 
and  put'  the  false  Dmitri  to  death.  His  body 
was  exposed  to  public  view,  but  in  such  a  state 
that  its  features  could  not  be  recogniied;  and  a 
rumor  of  his  being  still  alive  having  spread,  an- 
other impostor  quickly  appeared  to  personify 
him.  The  Poles  espoused  the  cause  of  the  sec- 
ond false  Dmitri,  and  had  made  it  triumphant, 
when  he  was  assassinated  in  I6I0  by  the  Tartars 
whom  he  had  selected  as  his  body  guards.  A 
state  of  anarchy  ensued,  and  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  a  number 
of    other    false    Dmitri    appeared    in    diflerent 

Siarters.  Consult  Munro,  'The  Rise  of  the 
ussian  Empire'  (London  1900)  ;  Kostomaroff, 
<Les  faux  Dmitri'   (Petrograd  1864). 

DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS,  fa-le'r66s, 
Greek  orator  and  philosopher:  b.  Phalerum,  At- 
tica, about  345  b.g;  d.  about  283  b.c.  He  was 
made  Macedonian  governor  of  Athens  (317  B.C.) 
and  archon  (309  B.C.),  and  embellished  the 
city  by  magnificent  edifices-  The  gratitude  of 
the  Athenians,  over  whom  he  ruled,  erected 
him  as  many  statues  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year,  but  these  were  afterward  scornfully  broken, 
and  be  himself  condemned  to  death  by  that 
fickle  people.  He  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  promoted  the  establishment  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  and  of  the  museum,  the 
superintendence  of  which  Ptolemy  Lagus  en- 
trusted to  him.  Under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  banished  to  a 
remote  fortress,  where  he  died  from  the  bite  of 
an  asp.  Demetrius  was  among  the  most  learned 
of  the  Peripatetics,  and  wrote  on  several  sub- 
jects of  philosophical  and  political  science.  But 
the  work  on  rhetoric,  under  his  name,  probably 
belongs  to  a  later  age.  Consult  Wnght,  'A 
Short  History  of  Greek  literature*  (New  York 
1907). 

DBMETZ,  de-mats',  Pr£d£ric  Augiute, 
French  philanthropist  and  prison  reformer:  b. 
Paris,  12  May  1796;  d.  there  22  Nov.  1872  He 
was  judge,  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of 
correctional  police  and  court  councillor.  He 
founded,  in  1840,  the  penitential  and  agricultural 
Colony  of  Mettray  for  juvenile  delinquents,  de- 
voting himself  wholly  to  this  establishment, 
which  has  served  as  a  model  in  France  and  else- 
where. He  was  elected  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 


Among  the  latter  were  "Rapports  a  Monsieur  le 
Comtc  de  Montalivet  sur  les  penitenciera  des 
Etals-Unis,>  a  study  of  United  Slates'  peniten- 
tiaries which  he  undertook  for  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  1836. 

DEMI-HONDE,  Le  OThe  Outer  Edge  of 
Society'),  by  Alexandre  Dumas  the  Younger, 
was  written  in  18S4,  and,  after  troubles  with 
the  censorship  amusmgly  recounted  in  a  pref- 
ace, acted  and  published  in  1855.  Bv  *demi. 
monde"  Dumas  says  (Preface,  p.  11)  he  means 
not  courtesans,  to  whom  this  phrase  of  his  coin- 
ing is  often  misapplied,  but  the  semi-society  of 
undassed  women  of  respectable  stock,  wnoie 
loss  of  full  social  recogmtion  had  love  for  it* 
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sole  cause,  with  sotne  recrliits  whose  talents 
have  gained  them  a  semi-respectabiltty  and 
others  from  among  the  foreign  residents.  This 
society,  he  says,  is  not  for  everybody.  "One  is 
banished  from  the  'demi-monde>  for  selling 
herself,  as  one  is  from  the  'monde*  for  giving 
herself  away  —  It  begins  where  the  legal  con- 
sort ends  and  ends  where  the  venal  consort  be- 
gins,*  or,  as  his  Olivier  puts  it  (Act  II,  Scene  8, 
p.  103),  "The  first  woman  who  was  turned  out 
of  doors  hid  and  lamented  her  fault  in  the  dark- 
est retreat  she  could  find;  the  second  went  to 
look  for  the  first  and  tbey  learned  to  call 
fault  'fnisfortune,'  crime  'error,'  to  console 
and  excuse  one  another.  When  they  were  three 
they  asked  one  another  to  dinner.  When  they 
were   four  they  had   a   quadrille.     Then   there 

Sthcred  around  them  girls  who  had  made  a 
Ise  start  in  life,  sham  widows,  women  who 
take  the  names  of  the  men  with  whom  they  live, 
some  legal  couples  who  have  spent  supernume- 
rary years  in  a  liaison,  in  short  all  women  who 
want  to  make  believe  that  they  have  been  some- 
body and  do  not  wish  to  appear  what  they  are* 
In  construction  the  play  is  faulty,  its  denoue- 
ment is  a  piece  of  dramaturgic  legerdemain. 
The  scheming  Suzanne  d'Ange,  overreaching 
herself,  throws  awajr  her  hope  of  rehabilitating 
herself  through  marriage  with  the  soldierly  Ray- 
mond de  Nanjac,  while  Marcclie's  straightfor- 
wardness wins  hand  and  heart  of  Olivier  le 
Jalin,  the  exponent  throughout  of  Dumas'  ideas. 
But  this  is  of  less  interest  that  the  keen  insight 
shown  in  the  satiric  portrayal  of  a  social  class 
more  clearly  defined  in  the  Paris  of  its  day,  than 
since  divorce  has  gained  greater  social  recogni- 
tion in  France. 

Bejjjamiw  W.  Wells. 
DEUI-RBLIBF,  or  DEMI-RILIEVO, 
rS-!e'v5,  a  term  applied  to  sculpture  projecting 
moderately  from  the  face  of  a  wall ;  half  raised, 
as  if  cut  in  two,  and  half  only  fixed  to  the 
plane.  Mwzo-rilievo,  which  is  the  more  correct 
term  tised  to  designate  this  stj^le  of  sculpture,  is 
lower  than  alto-nlicvo  and  higher  than  basso- 

DEMIDOV.  dfm'c-dof,  or  DEMIDOPP,  a 
noble  Russian  family,  whose  head,  Nikita 
Demidoff,  was  an  armory- founder  at  Toula 
This  Demidoff  was  entrusted  by  Peter  the  Great 
with  the  business  of  casting  the  cannon  for  that 
prince's  numerous  warlike  expeditions.  He 
actively  seconded  all  the  exertions  of  the  tsar, 
by  whom  he  was  ennobled,  and  in  1725  discovered 
the  mines  of  Kolyyan,  the  working  of  which 
speedily  enriched  him.  He  left  a  son,  Akinfiy, 
and  several  grandsons,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  same  career  as  their  progenitor  and 
amassed  colossal  fortunes.  The  best  known  of 
these  are  Proko^  Demidov,  who  worked  with 

Seat  profit  the  iron,  copper  and  gold  mines  of 
e  Ural  Mountains;  Nikolai  Nikitich  (about 
1774-1828),  a  lealoos  philanthropist,  who  intro- 
dticed  into  his  country  several  branches  of  in- 
dustry, founded  establishments  of  public  utiliQr 
and  carried  to  a  great  state  of  perfection  the 
working  of  mines.  He  had  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  $1,000,000.  His  last  years  he 
passed  in  France  and  Italy,  enjoying  the  soden 
of  learned  men  and  heaping  benefits  on  all 
arotmd  him.  He  left  two  sons,  Paul  and 
Anatoli  (1812-70),  who,  as  well  as  inberitina 
his  fortune,  had  also  the  same  hi^  taste  and 


benevolence.    The  latter  married  Princess  Ma- 
thilde,  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

DEHIJOHN,  a  jug  in  a  wickerwork  casing 
or  bo:^  used  for  holding  liquor. 


Poinpton,  N.  j.,  10  Feb,  189J.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College,  and  was  by  turns 
preacher  and  teacher  till  1882,  when  he  became 
examiner  of  plays  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  and  later  for  a  short  time  an  actor. 
His  first  successful  play  was  the  *Uain  Line,' 
in  which  he  collaborated  with  Charles  Barnard 
In  1887,  having  become  associated  with  David 
Belasco,  be  wrote  the  society  dramas  'The 
Wife'  (1887);  'Lord  Chumley'  (1888):  'The 
Charity  Ball'  (1889);  'Men  and  Women' 
(1890).  His  last  work  was  a  melodrama 
adapted  from  the  German,  entitled  'Lost  Para- 
disc,'  which  was  successfully  produced  in  1892. 

DB  MILLE,  Juuea,  Canadian  novelist ;  b 
Saint  John,  N.  B,,  Aug.  1837;  d.  Halifax,  N.  5, 
23  Jan.  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  Col- 
lege in  1354.  He  was  professor  of  classics  in 
Acadia  CoUege  (1860-6S),  and  of  history  and 
rhetoric  in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  from 
1865  until  his  death.  Among  his  publications 
are  'Andy  0'Hara>  (1860);  'The  Soldier  and 
the  Spy"  (1865);  'The  Dodge  Club*  (1866): 
"Cord  and  Creese'  (1867);  'The  American 
Baron'  (1870)  ;  'The  Lady  of  the  Ice>  (1870); 
'A  Comedy  of  Terrors'  (1872);  'The  Living 
Unk'  (1874);  'A  CasUe  in  Spain'  (1882-83); 
'The  Winged  Lion'  {1877;  2d  ed.,  1904),  and 
many  books  for  boys,  including  'Treasures  of 
the  Sea.'  A  posthumous  work,  <A  Strange 
Manuscript  Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder,'  a^ 
peared  in  1888,  A  treatise  of  his  on  rhetoric 
was  published  in  1878, 

DE  MILLE,  William  CburchiU,  American 

eiywright :  b.  Washington,  N.  C,  25  July  187& 
e  was  graduated  at  Columbia  University  in 
1900,  and  received  his  diploma  from  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  in  1901.  His 
plays  include  'Strongheart'  (1905);  'The 
Warrens  of  Virginia'  (1907);  *The  Land  of 
the  Free'  (1912);  'The  Woman*  (1912);  'The 
Royal  Mounted'   (1906) ;  'Qassmates'   (1907). 

DEMING,  Philander,  American  lawyer 
and  author:  b.  Carlisle,  N.  Y.,  6  Feb.  1839;  d. 
9  Feb.  1915.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  1861,  and  at  the  Albany  Law 
School.  From  1878-79  he  was  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Law  Steno^aphers'  Associa- 
tion. He  began  to  write  stories  for  the  maga- 
zines in  1873,  and  his  published  books  include 
'Adirondack  Stories' ;  'Tompkins  and  Other 
Folks.' 

DEMING,  county-seat  of  Luna  County, 
New  Mexico,  88  miles  northwest  of  El  Paso 
on  the  Southern  Pacific,  Silver  City  branch  of 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fi  and  a  branch 
of  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  railroa<b.  It  is 
situated  in  a  wide  desert  flat  on  bank  of 
Mimbres  River  which  is  usually  dry.  Altitude 
4,335  feet  For  many  years  it  was  a  small  cen- 
tre for  widely  scattered  ranches  and  miniim 
districts  in  Florida,  Tres  Hennanas  and  Vic- 
toria mountains  and  Cooks  Range  and  had  con- 
siderable cattle  and  wool  business.  It  was  incor- 
porated 1901.  The  population  was  1,864  in 
1910,  and  about  3,500  in  1914,  and  has  gnrwn 
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^reatlf  silice  owing  to  great  extension  of 
inigatioii,  and  the  estaiilishment  of  Camp  Cody, 
for  the  concentradon  and  tr^nuig  of  s^dlen 
for  the  war  whh  Germany.  A  large  amount 
of  water  underlies  the  desert  in  tfae  DeminK 
re^pon  which  by  pumping  is  raised  for  the 
irrigation  of  an  extensive  area  yielding  abund- 
ant  crops  of  beani,  tomatoes,  alfalfa  and  other 

DEMISE,  d(-mlz'  (literally,  a  "laying 
down*),  a  grant  ty  lease;  it  is  applied  to  an 
estate  etlher  is  fee-simple,  or  for  a  tenn  of  life 
or  years.  The  word  demise  in  a  lease  implies 
an  absolute  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessor 
fbr  the  lessee's  peareable  enjoyment  during  the 
term.  As  applied  to  the  Crown  of  Enf^and, 
demise  signifies  its  transmission  to  ihe  next  heir 
on  being  laid  down  by  the  sovereign.  "So  ten- 
der  is  the  law  of  supposing  even  a  possibility  of 
the  sovereign's  death,  that  his  natural  dissolu- 
tion is  called  his  demise,  an  expression  which 
merely  sigiiifies  a  transfer  of  property"  (Btack- 
slotie).  The  principle  of  immediate  demise 
was  laid  down  by  William  and  Mary,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  disturbances  and  inconveniences 
consequent  to  the  death  of  the  sovereign. 

.  DEMIURGE,  deroTiri  (Greek,  devtioMT- 
gos,  "a  handicraftsman'),  (I)  designation  ap- 
plied by  Plato  and  other  philosophers  to  the  CH- 
vine  Being,  considered  as  the  Architect  or  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe.  The  Gnostics  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Demiurge  and  the  Svpreme 
Being;  with  them  the  £rst  is  the  Jehovah  of 
the  Jews,  who.  though  deserving  to  be  honored 
as  the  Creator,  was  only  the  instrument  of  the 
Most  High  woo  created  physical  man.  He  was 
also  called  Archon  and  Son  of  Chaos,  diief  of 
the  lowest  order  of  spirits  or  eons  of  the  Fler- 
oma.  Christ,  according  to  the  Gnostics, 
brought  the  revelation  of  the  spiritual  life  which 
added  to  the  'psyche"  or  sensuous  soul,  created 
by  the  Demiurge,  the  *pneuma*  or  divine 
rational  squl.  The  ori^n  of  evil  was  some- 
times attributed  to  the  Demiurge, 

(2)  In  some  of  the  Peloponnesian  States  of 
ancient  Greece  the  name  Demiurge  seems  to 
have  been  f^ven  tq  a  chief  magistrate,  probably 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  tribime.  Amon)r 
the  Eleians  and  Mantineans  they  were  the  chief 
executive  magistrates.  In  the  Achxan  league 
they  ranked  next  to  the  strategi  or  generals. 
They  were  found  also  in  the  Dorian  states. 

DBMOCBDES,  Greek  phjrsidan:  b.  Cro- 
tona  about  550  b.c.  ;  d.  504  b.c.  He  was  for  a 
time  physician  to  Polycrates,  tjrrant  of  Samos; 
was  tal«n  prisoner  by  the  Persians  and  rose  to 
a  position  of  considerable  influence  at  the  court 
of  Darius  I  through  his  medical  skill.  He  per- 
suaded the  long  to  send  him  with  others  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Greece,  but  escaped  from  his 
companions  and  fled  to  Crotona.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  Herodotus  Bk.  3,  pp.  129-138. 

DEMOCRACY,  History  of.  IntroAio- 
tory. —  Some  preliminai^  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  democracy  will  be  tndispensable  at 
the  outset  in  order  to  provide  some  lofncal 
basis  for  Ihe  organisation  of  a  discussion  of  its 
historical  development.  As  a  general  concept 
it  may  be  held  that  democracy  is  a  form  of 
mrioJ  orgmiaatton  in  which  the  p3rticit>ation 
of  each  nK^vidnal  in  the  various  phases  of 
group  actnriHes  la  free  from  such  artificial  re- 


strictions as  are  not  indiapenBaUc  to  the  most 
efficient  functioiuDg  of  the  group,  and  in  which 
group  policy  is  unimately  determined  by  the 
will  of  the  whole  soaety.  The  procedure 
adopted  will  be  to  trace  the  evolution  of  democ- 
racy in  each  succeeding  period,  as:  (1)  a  prac- 
tical fact  in  society;  (2)  a  concept  in  social, 
political,  and  economic  theory. 

Democracy  in  Primitive  Society. —  Critical 
ethnologists  have  come  into  essential  agree- 
ment that  the  earliest  type  of  social  organiia- 
tion  among  primitive  men  was  that  of  the  /ocul 

?rcuf  organized  about  the  institutions  of  tiie 
imilv  and  the  village,  and  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  any  elaborate  kinship  organiza- 
tion. It  is  in  these  small  social  groupings  that 
the  nearest  approach  is  found  to  the  so^alled 
■primitive  democracy.'  Here  one  finds  small 
groi^K  on  a  basis  of  intimate  association,  little 
afiected  by  external  influences,  and  the  com- 
ponent inmviduals  participate  in  the  whole  cul- 
ture of  the  group  to  a  degree  unknown  in  mod- 
em society.  As  Professor  Cooley  has  pointed 
out,  these  circumstances  provide  a  psychologi-  ' 
cal  situation  hig^y  adapted  to  the  development 
of  intimacy  and  freedom  in  social  relations. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  as  Professor  Durkheim 
has  v^^rously  Insisted,  these  conditions  are 
conducive  to  the  maximum  operation  of  thow 
socio-psychological  influences  so  familiar  to  th« 
student  of  crowd  ps^hology.  Consequently, 
one  finds  in  these  primitive  local  groups  a  very 
considerable  prevalence  of  customary  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  some  tendencies  toward 
the  deve1oi»natt  of  caste,  and  a  particular  sua- 
ceptibiKtjr  to  the  domination  of  the  forceful 
personality  — all  of  which  seriously  imi»ir  the' 
operation  of  a  democratic  type  of  social  or- 
ganization and  functioning.  Also  it  must  be 
recognized  that  these  approximations  to  de- 
mocracy in  primitive  society  are  rather  inci- 
dents of  an  undeveloped  pre-politicaJ  condition 
than  the  result  of  conscious  planning  of  social 
organization   on   the   basis   of   political   liberal- 

When  one  turns  to  examine  what  are  gen- 
enJly  the  more  advanced  tifpes  of  primitive  so- 
ciety orgajiized  on  a  kinship  basis,  with  either 
maternal  or  paternal  descent,  even  less  appears 
of  the  alleged  democratic  characteristics  of 
primitive  sodetj;'.  Every  phase  of  life  within 
the  group  is  minutely  ordered  by  a  veritable 
maze  of  customarj;  repudiations  which  are  en- 
forced with  great  rigidity  and  severity.  Within 
the  group  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  fur- 
ther restricted  by  the  general  prevalence  of  so- 
cial ranks  and  grades.  The  much  vaunted 
tribal  assemblies  have  been  reduced  by  modern 
critical  research  from  the  'orif^nal  fountain 
springs  of  political  liberty.'  as  pictured  by  such 
writers  as  Maurer,  Kemble  and  Freeman,  to 
mere  formal  ^therings  to  grant  a  pre-assured 
acquiescence  m  the  polides  of  the  leaders  of 
tiie  group — B  function  strangely  similar  to  that 
of  Ihe  American  party  convention.  A  distin- 
guished authority  has  rematiced  that  the  defi- 
ance of  the  policies  of  the  chiefs  by  a  tribal 
assembly  is  such  a  rarity  as  to  constitute  no 
less  than  a  political  revolution,  something 
which  is  even  less  frequent  in  primitive  than  in 
modem  society.  Finally,  an  individual  in 
primitive  kinship  society  is  not  free  to  transfer 
(US  membership  from  one  ^roup  to  another,  but 
must  remain  forever  in  his  own  gioupt  as  an 
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individual  in  primitive  socie^  tuts  no  standiiiK 
outside  of  his  Idnship  group,  and  in  such  a  case 
occupies  tlie  position  of  an  outlaw.  Viewed  eiter- 
nally,  then,  pripiitive  society  is  a  'closed  shop,' 
and  internally  it  is  dominated  by  a  mass  of  cus- 
tomary regulations  and  is  organized  more  or 
less  according  to  a  hierarchy  of  social  classes. 
As  pritnitive  society  approaches  most  closely  the 
begmnings  of  real  political  or  civil  society  the 
undemocratic  features  of  social  oi^anization 
greatly  increase. 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  aside  from  mythology  there  is  no  specific 
theorizing  with  respect  to  social  and  political 
reUtions  in  primitive  society.  In  that  period 
there  is  only  one  theory  as  to  the  foundations 
and  ju^licatiDn  of  the  existing  social  order, 
namely,  chat  it  is  the  only  "safe*  order.  Its 
perpetuation  unaltered  atid  unimpaired  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  relative  immunity  from  the 
dangers  lurking  in  the  unknown.  In  primitive 
society,  as  among  modem  conservatives,  there 
is  a  veritable  sanctity  in  the  existing  order 
'  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  critical 
examination  of  its  origin  and  justification. 

Democracy  in  Barly  Political  Society. — 
If  any  position  of  historical  sociology  can  be 
regarded  as  established  it  is  that  political  socl- 
es and  the  state  originated  throurfi  the  amal- 
gamation of  tribal  groups  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
cessant wars  wag:ed  in  what  Bagehot  has  called 
the  "nation-making  age.*  In  the  highly  auto- 
cratic and  hierarchical  caste  society  which  then 
developed  and  which  characterized  early  po- 
litical society  there  was,  of  course,  not  the 
slightest  approximation  to  anything  democratic 
m  any  field  of  social  relations.  In  no  other 
stage  has  the  individual  counted  for  so  litde 
and  been  so  circumscribed  in  his  liberty  as  in 
die  period  of  the  formation  of  states  and  the 
development  of  early  despotisms.  Tlie  facts 
almost  justify  Kegels  famous  dogma  that  in 
this  period  only  the  despot  was  free. 

Early  political  society  is  characterized  by  as 
complete  an  absence  of  democracy  in  theorr 
as  in  practice.  The  only  expenditure  of  politi- 
cal thought  was  in  justifying  the  existinR 
r^me  on  the  basis  of  me  sanctions  of  a  unique 
revealed  religion  or  the  superior  wisdom  of 
ancestors.  Existing  institutions  were  held  to 
be  a  part  of  the  oivine  order  as  in  primitive 
society  they  had  been  regarded  as  the  source 
of  the  "luck*  of  the  social  group. 

Democracy  Dnring  ClasBical  Times, —  It 
IS  impossible  to  make  any  sweepin(![  statement 
as  to  the  degree  of  democracy  realized  in  an- 
cient Greece  as  the  situation  varied  greatly  in 
different  periods  in  both  Athens  and  Sparta. 
The  radical  transformations  of  Greek  govern- 
ments from  tyranny  to  aristocracy  and  from 
aristocracy  to  the  so-called  democracy  were  sq 
frequent  as  to  give  rise  to  the  famous  Platotuc 
and  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  cycles  of  gov- 
ernmental changes.  True  democracy  was  not 
prominent  in  Hellenic  sodety.  Even  Athens, 
flw  most  liberally  inclined  of  the  Greek  city- 
states,  at  die  penod  of  its  most  democratic  or- 
ganization couW  scarcely  be  reprded  as  a  de- 
mocracy in  the  modem  application  of  the  term. 
While,  as  Mr.  Zimmem  has  pointed  out,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  number 
of  staves  in  Athens,  tiiere  can  he  no  doubt  that 
there  was  never  a  time  in  Athenian  history 
when  a  majority  of  Ae  population  was  not  ex- 


cluded from  participation  m  the  Ufe  of  tlic 
state.  Greek  'duuocracy*  meant  relative  so- 
cial and  political  equalitv  only  among  tile  cit- 
izen class  —  the  class,  wnich  m  the  c4)iDion  of 
Aristotle,  was  "bom  to  rtile."  Within  this 
privileged  citizen  class,  however,  Athenian  de- 
mocracy made  the  closest  approximation  in  an- 
tiquily  to  a  democratic  control  of  graup  ac- 

In  republican  Rome  the  same  eooc^tion  of 
exclusiveness  in  the  citizenship  existea  as  had 
prevailed  in  Greece.  The  large  numbers  of 
slaves  and  foreigners  were  excluded  from  the 

Klitical  life  of  die  state  and  within  the  citizen 
dy  itself  there  was  less  of  a  democratic  con- 
trol of  political  activities  than  had  existed  in 
Athens.  Despite  the  gains  made  by  the  tdebeians 
in  the  4lh  century  b.c  and  the  later  at- 
tempts of  the  Graccni  to  break  down  the  domi- 
nation of  the  aristocratic  sovemine  clique,  the 
government  of  Rome  drifted  steadily  into  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  autocratic  'ordo  sena- 
torius*  and  from  diat  into  the  principate  and 
the  empire.  The  sodalities  or  industrial  asso- 
ciations were  the  only  approximation  to  social 
democracy,  and  they  were  discoursed  and  pro- 
hibited 1^  the  government.  During  the  im- 
perial period  a  slight  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy might  be  detected  in  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  slaves  through  manumission  and 
the  extinction  of  many  of  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply, but  this  slight  symptom  was  more  than 
onset  by  the  growth  of  imperial  despotism,  Ae 
increase  of  plutocracy  and  the  extinction  of  the 
curiatc  or  middle  class  thrbugh  the  dispropor- 
tionate burdens  of  taxation  imposed  upon  it 
As  a  result  the  middle  class,  tfie  lower  class 
freemen  and  the  slaves  were  all  assimilated  into 
one  serai-free  class  —  the  so-called  'colonate.* 
Gassical  antiquity,  then,  never  brought  real  de- 
mocracy in  the  political,  sooal  or  economic 
realms.  It  passed,  leaving  a  more  decided  con- 
dition of  inequality  than*it  had  received  from 
the  primitive  tribal  society  with  which  it  had 

With  the  Greeks  systematic  speculation  re- 
garding the  foundations  of  society  and  politics 
first  appears.  In  the  'Republic*  and  the 
'Statesman*  Plato  discussed  the  nature  of  de- 
mocrao'.  He  defined  it  as  the  rule  of  the  manr 
and  held  that  it  inevitably  tended  to  degener- 
ate into  anarchy,  Plato's  "rule  of  the  many,* 
of  course,  meant  only  the  rule  of  the  dtiten 
minority  of  the  population.  Even  this  shadowy 
democracy  did  not  attract  Plato  who  pre- 
ferred an  enlightened  monarchy.  Aristotle 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  'Polities'  to  a  discus- 
sion and  definition  of  democracy.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  terminology  of  political 
science  be  maintained  that  democracy  was  Aat 
form  of  government  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  citizens,  excluding  foreigners  and  slaves, 
directed  the  activities  of  the  state  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  class  interests.  It  was, 
flien,  the  corrupt  form  of  'popular*  govern- 
ment, the  term  'polity"  being  reserved  for  the 
virtuous  administration  of  government  by  the 
whole  bo^  of  the  citizens.  From  an  economic 
standpoint  Aristotle  held  that  democracy 
meant  the  control  of  puUic  policy  by  the  mass 
of  the  poor  citiiens  who  possessed  little  or  no 
property,     Aristotle   was    no   more    favorable 
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tion  of  die  peoj^c  lay  in  ekctine  and  'scnili' 
nizine*  the  officials,  uid  not  in  the  direct  and 
actual  control  and  operation  of  the  government. 
Finally,  Aristotle  was  as  diatiacily  opposed  to 


famous  dictuta  that  merit  should  determine  so- 
cial and  political  position  and  held  that  certain 
individuals  on  account  of  their  inferior  intelli- 
gence were  bom  to  serve  the  more  intellisent 
and  capable  members  of  society.  It  is  scarcely 
necessan  to  add  that  by  the  'intelligent  and 
capable,"  Aristotle  meant  the  Attic  Greeks, 
and  by  those  fitted  for  perpetual  servitude,  the 
•barbarians.*  Thus,  his  seemingly  useful  con- 
ception of  social  differentiation  on  the  basis 
of  abili^  resolves  itself  upon  closer  examina- 
tion into  a  chauvinistic  apology  [or  racial  ego- 
ism. While  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  even  the  limited  democracy 
of  Greece,  Polybius  held  that  in  any  Stable 
state  some  permanent  concessions  must  be 
made  to  the  democratic  principle.  Drawing 
upon  the  experiences  of  the  early  Roman  re- 
public he  put  forth  his  famous  theory  of 
•checks  and  balances*  which  were  to  be  brourfit 
about  by  including  in  the  organization  of  the 
government  the  monarchical  element,  the  aris- 
tocratic senate  and  the  democratic  assemblies. 
Only  through  this  arrangement  could  one  hope 
to  prevent  the  continual  changes  in  government 
which  had  been  outlined  in  the  famous  classi- 
cal theory  of  the  cvcle  of  governmental  trans- 
formations. Finally,  one  finds  among  the 
Greeks  the  first  adumbration  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  governmental  contract  as  the  origin  of  politi- 
cal society —  a  theory  first  slated  by  the 
Sophists,  Flato  and  the  EiHcureans  and  which 
was  destined  in  the  17tli  and  18th  centuries  to 
work  atronglj;  for  the  develojionent  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies  in  politics. 

Among  the  Romans  the  only  significant  de- 
velopmcnt  in  political  theory  making  for 
democracy  was  the  doctrine  -of  the  Roman 
lawyers  concerning  the  origin  and  justification 
of  the  political  order.  The  lawyers  held  that 
the  foundations  of  political  authority  lay  in  the 
consent  of  the  people.  Thoush  the  emperor 
might  in  fact  be  chosen  by  his  legions  in  a 
remote  boundary  district  the  legal  theory  al- 
ways held  that  he  owed  his  authority  to  the 
tacit  assent  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
dlizens.  This  theory  fitted  in  well  with,  and 
advanced  the  doctrine  of,  the  orifpn  of  political 
authority  in  a  governmental  compact. 

Democracy  in  the  Middle  AgeSr— The 
Roman  Empire  ended  with  the  growth  of  plu- 
tocracy and  the  crushing  out  olpractically  all 
of  the  few  democratic  tendencies  which  ex- 
isted. With  the  barbarian  invasions  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  the 
fruits  of  classical  civilization  were  for  the  most 
part  lost  and  western  Europe  dropped  back  in 
a  cultural  sense  into  the  conditions  from  which 
classical  civilization  had  developed  a  thousand 
years  earlier.^  Even  the  feeble  advances  which 
classical  civilization  had  made  in  the  direction 
of  democracy  had  to  be  regained  before  further 
progress  could  be  made  toward  the  securing  of 
personal  freedom,  political  enfranchisement  and 
popular  control  or  public  policy, 

Fendal  society,  developing  .from  roota  in  the 
Roman  villa  and  in  the  German  tnazk.  and 
comitalus,    offered   little  ofl^artmtfly  ;  fori  the 


degree  of  the  slavery  ot  classical 
times  ana  its  retention  on  an  extensive  scale 
of  the  serfdom  or  half-free  condition  found 
in  the  colonate  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  the 
feudal  age  was  in  general  even,  less  democratic 
in  a  political  sense  than  the  classical  city-states. 
On  die  manors  there  were  some  democratic 
tendencies  in  the  intimate  communal  life  of 
the  serfs,  and  Professor  Giddings  has  insisted 
that  the  real  origin  of  modem  social  democracy 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  enforced  equality 
.among  the  members  of  this  servile  class  m  the 
Uiddfe  Ages.  Some  symptoms  of  democraqr 
also  appeared  in  the  mediaeval  free  towns,  but 
ihcy  were  not  extensive.  The  ^litical, -social 
ana  economic  organization  was  hierarchical  and 
restrictive,  and  equality  in  the  medixval  town, 
as  in  the  classical  city-state,  meant  the  equality 
of  the  favored  few.  The  Uagna  Charta  as 
a  harbinger  of  modem  democracy  has  withered 
before  modem  lustorical  research  quite  as  mudi 
as  the  Teutonic  foUc-moot  It  did  not  mark  a 
movement  looking  toward  modem  political 
liberalism,  but  was  a  reactionary  manitesto  of 
the  feudal  lords  who  were  irritated  by  the 
recent  extension  of  royal  power  and  in  1215 
made  an  effort  to  pull  England  back  into  the 
decentralized  lawlessness  and  local  tyranny  of 
the  feudal  period.  The  only  notable  develop- 
ment of  democracy  in  the  Middle  A^es  occurred 
as  an  incident  of  the  rise  of  Chnstianity.  A 
number  of  writers  have  claimed  mth  some 
degree  of  justification  that  the  first  instances 
of  real  democratic  society  are  to  be  found  in 
the  earh'  Christian  communities  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Certainly,  the  only  extensive  development 
of  dcmocragr  in  social  orffaiuzation  in  the 
medixval  period  occurred  m  the  monastic 
movement,  and  in  the  monasteries  essential 
equality  was  the  general  rule.  The  organiza- 
tion -of  the  secular  clergy  in  the  medixval 
Church,  however,  with  its  elaborate  hierarchies 
for  ecclesiastical  administration  and  for  the 
control  of  the  sacraments,  was  scarcely  less 
autocratic  than  the  feudal  society  of  the  period. 
Tlie  only  concession  that  the  mcdisval  Church 
made  to  democracy  was  that  its  offices  were 
in  theory,  at  least,  open  to  all  classes  solely  on 
the  basis  of  merit  On  the  whole,  however, 
democracy  or  any  strong  prophecv  of  democ- 
racy scarcely  appeared  during  toe  thousand 
years  that  followed  the  collapse  of  the  western 
Roman  Empire. 

The  advances  made  toward  the  development 
of  the  theoretical  concept  of  democracy  during 
the  medixval  period  were  as  scanty  as  the 
achievements  in  the  field  of  democratic  prac- 
tices. The  Christian  conception  of  the  'brother- 
hood of  man*  was  certainly  more  democratic 
in  its  implications  than  the  early  Stoic  doctrine. 
The  Stoics  bad  meant  by  this  phrase  merely 
the  brotherhood  of  the  intellectually  ^lite,  but 
the  Christians  rejected  this  limitation  and  em- 
phasized the  reality  of  universal  human  brother- 
hood through  the  medium  of  faith  and  belief. 
In  the  fiela  of  political  theory  there  were  few 
developments  beyond  a  revival  of  various  doc* 
triiKS  which  had  appeared  in  classical  antiquity. 
Manecold  of  Lautenbach,  in  the  last  half  of 
the  11th  century, '  pave  the  first  explicit  state- 
ihent  to  the  medixval  version  of  a  govern- 
mental compact  as  the  basis  of  political  socielgr 
and  held  that  the  breaking  of  uiis  contract  I17 
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the  prince  was  sufficient  to  justify  rebellion 
among  his  subjects.  In  the  same  century  tbe 
revival  of  Roman  law  familiarized  western 
Europe  with  the  lawyers'  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty,  a  conception  later  developed  with 
great  vigor  by  Marsiglio  of  Padua.  The  Con- 
cilia r  movement  of  the  iSth  century,  based 
largely  upon  the  Roman  legal  theory  of  the 
corporation,  attempted  to  work  out  a  theory 
of  representation  far  ecclesiastical  government. 
While  the  insistence  of  tbe  great  theorists  of 
the  Condliar  movement,  suc£  as  Gerson  and 
Cusanus,  upon  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of 
popular  soverei^ty  was  an  important  develop- 
ment in  the  direction  of  democratic  political 
theory,  the  Conciltar  doctrine  of  representative 
government  was  rather  one  whidi  looked 
back  to  the  system  of  feudal  estates  than 
forward  to  the  modern  parliament.  Those  who 
look  to  the  Conciliar  movement  for  the  orimns 
of  modem  representative  democracy  are  not  less 
in  error  than  those  who  try  to  derive  it  from 
the  Magna  Charta.  The  concept  of  democracy 
SCaiTciy  fig[ured  in  any  mediaeval  discussion  save 
in  the  wntings  of  those  medixval  scholastic 
philosophers  who  revived  the  Aristotelian  ter- 
minolc^y  and  analysis  with  its  contempt  for 
democraq".  The  concept  of  the  'people,'  which 
appeared  SO  frequently  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  mediseval  period,  in  the  discussions  of 
popular  sovereignty  was  scarcely  a  democratic 
notioa  By  the  'people*  was  meant  only  the 
'         three    estates,    excluding    the    peasantry 


people    as    individuals    but    as    a    corporate 

Democracy  from  the  Commercial  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Indastrisl  Revolntion.—  Beginning 
with  the  opening  of  the  I6th  century  and  ex- 
tending over  about  two  centuries  there  occurred 
that  great  transformation  which  tnarWs  the 
dawn  of  modern  society  —  the  "Commercial 
Revolution.*  The  explorations  and  discoveries 
and  the  resulting  contact  with  new  cultures 
broke  through  the  "cake*  of  medieval  custom 
and  opened  ^  the  way  for  the  development  of 
modem  institutions  and  ideas.  The  increased 
volume  of  wealth  at  the  disposal  of  the  mon- 
arch, as  a  result  of  the  'intervention  of  capital,* 
enabled  him  to  develop  a  paid  officialdom  and 
army  and  by  their  assistance  to  crush  feudalism 
and  perfect  the  national  state.  But  the  most 
important  of  all  of  its  results  was  the  great 
increase  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  middle  class, 
which,  as  Professor  Hayes  has  so  well  ex- 
plained, was  destined  for  centuries  to  be  the 
centre  from  which  all  liberalizing  and  democra- 
tizing influences  spread  and  which  ultimately 
secured  the  well-nigh  universal  destruction  of 
the  autocratic  and  exclusive  social  and  political 
regime  which  had  characterized  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Protestant  Reformation  made  few 
contributions  to  democracy  in  politics.  In  tact, 
it  made  the  lot  of  the  peasantry  harder  than  be- 
fore, but  it  did  increase  the  power  of  the  upper 
middle  class  and  thus  accelerated  the  movement 
already  begun  by  the  commercial  revolution. 

In  England  during  this  period  the  new  middle 
class  effected  the  Rrealcst  transformation  of 
the  social  and  political  order  which  was  ac- 
complished before  the  19th  century.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  I7lh  cenluiy  the  power  of  the 
feudal   nobility  had  generally  vaiushed,    serf- 


dom had  disappeared  and  the  restrictive  ^Id 
s^tem  of  industrial  organization  bad  been  prac- 
tically eliminated.  Before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, through  successive  concessions  from  the 
Idng  and  through  the  revolutions  of  1649  and 
1689,  the  bourgeoisie  had  dethroned  two  auti>- 
cratic  monarchs,  had  eliminated  the  rule  of 
royal  arbitrariness  in  politics  and  law,  had 
brought  about  the  predominance  of  Parliament 
in  the  government  and  had  enacted  into  a  con- 
stitutional document  those  guarantees  which 
have  since  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most 
fundamental  of  himian  riahts.  While  oppressive 
religious  disabilities,  exclusive  property  qualifi- 
cations for  ^rticipation  in  political  life  and 
the  perpetuation  of  many  of  the  social  phases 
of  mediaeval  feudal  aristocracy  all  operated  to 
prevent  England  from  being  classed  as  a  demo- 
cratic nation  in  1700,  the  fact  that  the  middle 
class  had  created  a  constitutional  system  and 
bad  secured  the  complete  domination  of  the 
Parliament — the  popular  branch  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment ~  constituted  an  epoch-making  step 
toward  the  ultimate  development  of  democracy. 
In  France,  even  more  than  in  Tudor  Eng- 
land, the  commercial  revolution  at  first  made 
rather  for  the  development  of  royal  absolutism 
than  for  the  growth  cf  constitutional  or  demo- 
cratic government.  The  Estates-General,  sum- 
moned in  1614  for  the  last  time  in  175  years, 
made  a  pathetic  failure  as  compared  with  the 
achievements  of  the  Enriish  "Long  Parliament' 
and  the  hope  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  legis- 
lative supremacy  in  France,  such  as  had  taken 
place  in  England,  perished.  The  politica]  P9*»t 
of  the  feuaal  nobility  was  crushed  by  Eliche^ 
lieu's  centralizing  policies  and  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  ■Fronde*  in  165^  but  they  re- 
tained  their    oppressive    social    and    economic 


product  of  the  abuses  of  the  "old  regime,*  of 
the  revolutionary  political  theory  of  the  En^ish 
Whigs,  of  the  intellectual  impulse  from  the 
French  "philosophes"  and  of  the  American  ex- 
ample of  a  successful  experiment  with  revolu- 
tion and  the  beginnings  of  democracy.  The 
'third  estate*  had  been  too  weak  in  1614  suc- 
cessfully to  oppose  the  combined  strength  of 
the  moturch  and  tbe  6rst  two  estates,  but  their 
strength  had  so  increased  by  1789,  as  a  result 
of  tbe  effects  of  the  commercial  revolution, 
that  they  were  able  to  coerce  the  monarch,  the^ 
weakened  nobili^  and  the  clergy  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  clear  away  not  onl^  tbe  vestiges  of 
feudalism  but  also  the  oppression  of  the  Qiurcb 
and  the  tyrarmy  of  the  monarch.  The  callnig 
of  the  Estates-General  in  1789  is  worthy  ai 
passing  mention  in  any  historical  survey  of  thf 
development  of  democracy  because  the  first 
instance  in  history  of  tbe  exercise  of  universal 
manhood  suffrage  occurred  in  the  election  of 
the  deputies  of  the  third  estate.  The  most 
significant  achievements  of  the  French  Revolti- 
tion  were  the  abolition  of  these  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  feudalism  which  still  persisted, 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
in  ITOl  and  of  a  republic  in  1792.  Ttough  many 
of  these  reforms  proved  transitory,  their  effect 
was  never  entirely  lost  and  they  constituted  the 
stimulus  and  precedent  for  the  more  gradual 
development  of  French  democracy  in  the  Ifth 
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the  exception  of  the  abortive  reforms  of  Joseph 
II  of  Austria,  the  old  regime  with  all  of  its 
medieval  institutions  and  practices  remained 
practically  undisturbed  until  the  19th  century. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  y/as  spread  throughout 
Europe  by  Napoleon,  and  the  'Industrial  Revo- 
lution" had  still  further  increased  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  bourgeoisie,  that  this  class  was 
able  to  carry  its  liberaliiins  activities  with  some 
degree   of    success    into   central,    southerii   and 

The  establishment  of  an  aristocratic  republic 
in  America  in  the  closing  years  of  the  18th 
century  marked  an  important  advance  in  the 
development  of  democracy.  While  American 
society  and  politics  at  the  beginning  of  our 
national  history  abounded  in  undemocratic 
features,  the"  new  state  had  been  founded  on 
revolution  from  established  authority;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  first  examples  in  history  of  an 
extensive  federal  republic  and  of  a  government 
organized  on  the  basis  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion formulated  by  a  national  constituent  con- 
vention. It,  thAefore,  stimulated  the  growth 
of  constitutionalism  and  republicanism  else- 
where, most  notably  in  France,  and  it  laid  the  'j 
foundation  for  what  became  in  the  19lh  century 
the  most  ambitious  experiment  which  has  yet 
been  conducted  in  the  democratic  control  of 

Klitical  institutions.  In  America,  as  in  Eng- 
id  and  France,  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  organized  ty  the  middle  class  made  up 
of  merchants  and  the  professional  classes. 

In  the  period  between  1500  and  1800  many 
notable  advances  were  made  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  democratic  tendencies  in  political 
theory.  The  most  significant  and  influential  of 
these  was  the  doctrine  of  a  social  contract  as 
the  explanation  of  the  origin  and  justification 
of  social  institutions  and  political  organization. 
This  doctrine,  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier 
theory  of  a  governmental  contract,  was  first 
enunciated  by  £neas  Sylvius  in  the  middle  of 
the  I5lh  century^  but  it  did  not  become  an  im- 
portant dogma  in  pohtica!  theory  until  it  was 
expressed  by  the  English  churchman.  Hooker, 
and  the  German  jurist,  Althusius,  at  the  opening 
of  the  17th  century.  It  received  a  systematic 
exposition  in  a  number  of  classical  works,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Hobbes,  Pufendort,  Spinoia, 
Sydney,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Kant  and  Fichte.  It 
was  not  necessarily  a  democratic  doctrine  and 
it  was  used  by  some  of  its  adherents,  most 
notably  by  Hobbes,  to  defend  royal  absolutism. 
In  the  hands  of  Locke  and  his  plagiarist,  Rous- 
seau, however,  it  worked  strongly  for  tbe  de- 
struction of  the  obscurantic  and  autocratic 
divine  right  theory  and  provided  a  theoretical 
justification  for  altering  the  existing  political 
order  when  it  had  become  subversive  of  the 
terms  of  the  original  contract.  In  other  words, 
it  provided  a  doctrinal  foundation  for  political 
revolutions  and  it  was  used  to  inspire  and 
Justify  the  great  revolutions  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  in  England,  France  and  America. 
This  revolutionary  version  of  the  social  contract 
theory  powerfully  stimulated  the  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty.  Another 
important  contribution  was  the  doctrine  that 
■life,  liberty  and  property"  are  the  natural  and 
inherent  rights  of  all  men.  This  theory,  first 
stated  by  Fortescue  at  the  close  of  the  ISth 
century,  was  ^cain  enunciated  by  the  Levellers 


m  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  and  was  given 
a  permanent  position  in  political  theory  through 
the  influence  of  John  Locke.  It  was  widely  at 
variance  with  the  contemporary  social  and  eco- 
nomic oppression  and  arbitrary  government  and 
it  was  highly  influential  in  combatting  these 
conditions,  especially  when  these  " rights"  be- 
came a  part  ot  the  projgram  of  the  ratucal  parly 
in  the  various  countries.  In  addition  to  their 
early  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  natural 
rights,  the  Levellers  made  another  significant 
contribution  to  the  general  body  of  democratic 
political  theorr,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  every 
ritizen  should  be  accorded  the  right  of  par- 
ticipating in  political  activity  throng  the  exer- 
cise of  the  suffrage.  Another  important  doc- 
trine makii^  for  democracy  in  politics  was  that 
which  was  most  vigorously  expounded  1^ 
Locke,  namely,  the  legal  supremacy  of  the  legis- 
lative or  popular  branch  of  the  government. 
The  importance  of  this  doctrine  appears  when 
one  reflects  that  without  the  predominant  power 
of  the  elective  or  popular  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment which  makes  it  possible  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  control  the  policies 
of  the  state,  the  tact  that  the  people  have  the 
right  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  election  of 
representatives  does  not  ensure  a  democratic 
control  of  public  policy.  The  impotence  of  the 
German  Reichstag  and  the  autocratic  nature  of 
the  German  imperial  govenunent,  in  spite  of 
universal  suffrage,  is  the  most  striking  modem 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  without  a  power- 
ful legislature  alt  the  other  incidents  of  democ- 
racy ma^  be  vain  and  empty  forms.  Finally, 
the  Utopian  socialistic  schemes  of  such  writers 
as  More,  Bacon,  Campanella  and  the  pre- 
revolutionary  socialists  in  France  made  provi- 
sion for  the  introduction  of  some  degree  of 
social  democracy.  It  is  most  significant,  how- 
ever, that  during  this  entire  period  there  was 
no  systematic  analysis  of  the  meaning  and  im- 
plications of  democracy,  nor,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Mably  in  France,  Tom  Paine  in 
England  and  Jefferson  in  America,  was  there 
any  important  defense  of  democracy  as  tbe 
ideal  form  of  government.  Most  of  the  radicals 
regarded  a  constitutional  monarchy  or,  at  the 
most,  an  aristocratic  republic  as  the  ideal  form 
of  government.  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau,  for 
example,  both  held  that  a  democracy  would  only 
be  tolerable  in  a  very  small  state  and  could 
never  be  successful  in  an  extensive  country.  In 
short,  all  of  the  theories  of  the  period  which 
have  been  briefly  summarized  above  were  rather 
ffagtnentary  contributions  which  might  later 
be  utilized  in  a  systematic  analysis  and  defense 
of  democracy  than  an^hing  which  could  be 
regarded  as  comprehensive  and  tfaorou^-goine 
discussions  of  the  nature  and  validity  of 
democracy  itself. 

Democracy  from  the  Indoatrial  Revolatioa 
to  the  Preoent  Day.— At  the  opening  of  die  19di 
century  democracy  did  not  prevail  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  only  England,  France  and 
the  United  Stales  had  made  any  notable 
progress  in  that  direction.  Even  these  modest 
advances  seemed  destined  to  be  crushed  and 
the  old  order  restored  after  1S15  throufdi  the 
sinister  influence  of  Mettemich,  the  able  atid 
alert  statesman  of  the  old  r^ime,  who  had 
extended  his  reactionary  system  throughout 
continental  Europe  by  1623.  But  in  that  year 
he  received  his  initial  reverse  in  Great  Britain's 
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challenge  to  the  intervention  of  the 

aries  in  the  South  American  revolutions.     This 

action    of    Great    Britain    was    not    sa    much 


tng  to  her  Tory  ministn;  than  to  Mettemich, 
but  was  rather  led  to  this  course  by  the  fact 
that  her  trading  interests,  sa  greatly  increased 
by  the  industrial  revolution,  were  more  likely 
to  be  advanced  by  the  freedom  of  the  Spanish' 
American  republics  than  through  the  return  of 
Spanish  control.  The  industrial  revolution 
thus  gave  the  old  regime  its  first  serious  rebuff 
and  from  that  time  on  it  has  caused  it  con- 
tinually to  retreat  until  to-day  it  retains  only 
a  precarious  bold  on  those  mid- European 
states  where  Mettemich  had  most  thoroughly 
established  his  system.  This  greatest  trans- 
formation of  alt  phases  of  life  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  which  has  been  known  since 
Arnold  Toynbee's  time  as  the  "Industrial 
Revolution,*  came  first  in  England  between 
1750  and  1825  and  was  passed  along  to  the 
Continent,  reaching  France  between  1825  and 
1&40,  Germany  from  1840  onward,  but  espe- 
cially after  18/0,  Austria  about  the  same  time, 
and  scarcely  touching  Russia  until  the  last 
decade  of  the  I9th  century.  In  addition  to  its  great 
series  of  mechanical  inventions,  it  tremendously 
accelerated  the  process  begun  by  the  com- 
mercial revolution,  namely,  uie  increase  of  the 
bourgeoisie  or  middle  class,  to  which  the  world 
owes  most  of  the  great  advances  in  civilization 
and  liberalism.  This  class,  motivated  in  part 
by  sentiments  of  enlightened  humanity  and  in 
part  by  selfish  class  intefests,  carried  the  day 
against  the  autocracy  of  the  old  regime  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  proletariat,  which  was 
also  created  by  the  industrial  revolution,  to 
consolidate  the  positions  already  won  for  it  by 
the  bourgeoisie  and  to  begin  the  struggle  for 
the  final  realizatiM  of  democracy  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  wor3r  The  battle  for  political  and 
social  democracy,  then,  in  the  last  century  has 
centred  about  three  successive  tasks:  (1)  the 
elimination  of  the  vestJees  of  the  old  regime  — 
the  heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages;  (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  liberal  r^me  of  the  'benevo- 
lent bourgeoisie" ;  and  (3)  the  attack  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie  by  the  proleta- 
riat, beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  19tb 
century.  All  of  these  forces  were  created  or 
set  in  motion  by  the  industrial  revolution  and 
attention  may  be  turned  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  realised  in  the  leading 
countries  of  the  Western  world.  Most  of  the 
achievements  in  these  directions  have  consisted 
in  the  extension  of  the  sufirage,  the  increase 
in  the  importance  of  the  popular  or  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  as  compared  with 
the  executive,  the  extension  of  representative 
institutions,  a  broadening  of  the  conception  of 
the  scope  and  functions  of  government,  and 
the  drafting  of  written  constitutions  which 
acknowledge  and  guarantee  these  progressive 
achievements.  As  important  as  political  and 
social  democracy  is  economic  democracy,  or 
the  equal  right  of  all  classes  to  such  action  as 
b  necessary  to  advance  and  safeguard  their 
material  interests^  At  the  beginning  of  the 
I9th  century  economic  democracy  was  as  far 
from  realization  as  political  democracy  and  the 
advances  made  since  that  time  have  been  most 
notable.     In   1800   most  of 


strictive  economic  regulations  which  had  been 
enacted  daring  the  two  previous  centuries 
operated  in  favor  of  the  vested  interests  of  the 
squirearchy.  With  the  ^owth  of  the  political 
power  of  the  bourgeoisie  after  the  industrial 
revolution  went  the  abolition  of  most  of  the 
old  restrictions  on  economic  activities  and 
there  was  instituted  the  reign  of  laittei-fairt 
which  gave  the  middle  class  manufacturers  and 
merchants  unrestricted  op^rtunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  great  industrial  enterprises 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  'blessings*  of 
the  freedom  of  contract  This  individualistic 
movement  was  most  thorou^-^ing  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  chiefly  associated  with  the 
work  of  Cobden,  Bright,  Mill  and  Gladstone, 
but  no  European  country  entirely  escaped  its 
influeikce.  Laissee-faire,  however,  gave  eco- 
nomic liberty  ontv  to  the  upper  middle  classes 
and  it  is  to  the  aevelopment  of  trade-iuionisn 
that  one  must  look  for  the  movement  which  has 
been,  up  to  the  present  lime,  the  mose  effective 
instrument  for  advancing  economic  democrat 
among  the  laboring  classes. 

In  Englzmd  the  middle  class  secured  thw 
first  great  triumph  over  the  old  order  in  tlw 
Pariiamentary  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  in  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835.  These  reforms 
destroyed  the  mediaeval  system  of  election  and 
representation  which  had  persisted  in  En^and 
until  that  time  and  gave  political  recc^mtitm 
to  the  dislocation  of  economic  interests  and 
population  caused  by  the  industrial  revolution. 


they  » 


.  _  scarcely  a  direct  victory  for  democ- 
racy, as  they  did  not  carry  with  them  an  en- 
franchisement of  the  masses,  but  they  did  con- 
stitute an  indirect  triumph  in  that  they  brou^I 
into  power  the  bourgeoisie  who  immediatdy 
proceeded  to  clear  away  many  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  ultimate  realization 
of  democracy.  The  democratic  movement  of 
this  period  —  Chartism  —  proved  a  pathetic  fail- 
ure, Dut  essentially  all  of  the  Chartist  demands 
have  since  been  realized,  a  significant  testimony 
to  the  progress  of  democracy  in  England.  The 
first  important  direct  step  in  the  actual  realiza- 
tion of  pohtical  democracy  in  England  came  in 
Disraeli'^s  Borough  Franchise  Bill  of  1867  which 
brought  something  approaching  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  to  the  residents  of  boroughs.  A 
similar  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  country  by  Gladstone's  bill  of 
1^,  for  all  practical  purposes,  made  in  Eng- 
land a  political  democracy.  The  process  has 
been  carried  to  completion  by  the  sweeping 
Franchise  Act  of  February  1918  which  brouj^l 
universal  suffrage  to  males  and  introduced  on 
a  very  liberal  scale  the  principle  of  woman 
suffrage,  thus  makiiw  £nglap<l'5  electorate  the 
most  mclusive  and  Jemocraiic  of  that  of  any 
modem  nation.  Fortunately,  England,  two 
centuries  before,  had  established  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament  and  when  the  people  secured  the 
vote  they  were  able  to  use  it  to  influence  the 
policies  of  the  government  and  secure  for  them- 
selves the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of 
political  and  soda!  democracy.  The  grip  of  the 
people  upon  the  legislative  power  in  Great 
Britain  was  made  more  extensive  and  mare 
certain  by  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1911  whidi 
finally  assured  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Beginning  with  the  Elemenlaiy 
Education  Act  of  1870.  tl:  -     -         - 

able  in  part  to  transform  I 
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aa  well  as  a  political  deiBocraEy.  Especially 
rapid  has  been  the  progress  in  this  direction 
under  the  Liberal  domination  since  1905,  as  is 
abundantly  testified  by  the  remackabk  series  of 
reform  measures  passed  sbce  that  time. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  have 
been  the  Workmen's  Conipensation  Act  of 
1906,  the  Education  Act  of  1906.  the  Small 
Headings  Act  of  1907,  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  of  190&  the  Labor  acts  of  190)  and  1913, 
the  Uoyd  George  Budget  of  1909-lli  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Act  of  1912  and  the  Franchise 
and  Education  Acts  of  1918.  These  are  a  con- 
vincipK  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
English  proletariat  has  now  gained  for 
itself  the  position  held  in  181S  by  the  Tory 
squircarcty^  and  in  1848  by  the  bourgeoisie 
liberals.  Economic  democracy  in  England  has 
been  realized  through  the  aboUtion  of  the 
various  rcstricttoos  upon  the  •  freedom  of 
economic  activity  which  existed  in  1800.  This 
was  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  the 


nnionism.  This  was  first  legalized  through  the 
activities  of  Francis  Place  and  Joseph  Hume 
in  1824-25.     It  has  received  further  legislative 


court  decisions,  the  right  .of  trade  unions 
organize  and  act  seems  firmly  established  — 
England.  In  spite  of  a  titular  monarch  and 
aristocracy,  England  is  at  the  present  day,  per- 
haps, the  most  democratic  of  the  great  modem 
nations. 

In  France  the  ultra-conservative  souirearchy, 
led  by  the  arch- reactionary  Charles  X,  made  a 
most  daring  and  detenamed  effort,  between 
1815  and  1830,  to  restore  the  old  r%ime.  The 
futility  of  the  attempt  to  revive  in  France  the 
order  of  things  whidi  had  existed  before  1789 
was  demonstrated  by  the  Revolution  of  1830 
which  seiit  into  final  obhvion  the  autocracy  and 
corruption  of  Bourbon  absolutism.  The  bour- 
geoisie liberals,  strengthened  by  the  effects  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  came  mto  power  with 
the  Orleaniat  monarchy  of  1830  to  1848.  Louis 
Philippe,  however,  refused  to  square  his  policies 
with  the  growth  of  liberalism  and  met,  in 
1848,  the  fate  which  Charles  X  had  encountered^ 
in  1330.  The  new  Republican  government  de-' 
veloped  a  fatal  split  over  its  pohcies  and  the 
Bonapartist  adventurer,  by  the  aid  of  this 
division  among  Republicans  and  Socialists  and 
the  romantic  Tustre  of  his  name,  was  able  to 
establish  a  temporary  autocracy.  But  during 
its  brief  period  of  power  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  1848  secured  for  France  the  enact- 
ment of  a  universal  male  suffrage  law,  which 
has  been  retained  almost  entirely  unchanged 
down  to  the  present  day.  This  gave  France  the 
double  honor  of  being  the  nation  which  origi- 
nated the  practice  of  universal  manhood 
suffrage  in  1789  and  also  the  £rst  powerful  na- 
tion  to  adopt  as  a  permanent  political  institu- 
tion the  practice  of  universal  manhood  suffrage. 
Like  his  predecessors,  Charles  X  and 
Louis  Philippe,  Louis  Napoleon  was  unable  to 
resist  the  growing  forces  of  democracy  and 
liberaKam  which  were  being  continually  aug- 
mented by  the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution 
and  the  growth  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  even 
before  be  was  swept  off  the  throne  by  the 
deb&cle   of    1870  he   had    been    compelled   to 


relinquish  most  oi  the  attributes  of  autocracy 
and  to  establish  a  liberal  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  attempts  to  return  to  monarchy 
between  1871  and  1379  failed  utterly,  and  with 
the  accession  of  President  Grevy  in  1879  it  was 
definitely  established  that  the  constitution  of 
1875  would  be  interoreted  to  mean  that  France 
was  to  be  henceforth  a  Parliamentary  Republic 
Gathering  imi)etus  in  the  decade  of  the  eighties, 
through  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Jules  Ferry, 
the  Republic  gained  suihcient  strength  to  be 
able  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  monarchists 
and  clericals  in  the  Boulanger  episode  and  the 
Dreyfus  affair  and  emerged  from  the  latter 
stronger  than  ever.  Under  the  Third  Republic 
the  French  proletariat  l^s  increased  in  political 
power  until  the  progressive  democratic  clement 
is  to-day  as  firmly  entrenched  in  its  control  of 
political  policies  as  the  bourgeoisie  were  in  1840. 
Their  power  has  been  given  objective  expres- 
sion in  a  series  of  social  reform  acts  which 
rival  England's  achievement  in  this  field.  In 
France,  economic  democracy  was  advanced  by 
the  law  of  1864,  giving  worldngmen  the  right 
to  combine  for  strikes,  and  by  that  of  1834, 
granting  general  freedom  of  organization  to 
Qie  workmg-class.  The  attempt  of  the  gov- 
ernment employees,  however,  to  establish  their 
right  to  stnke  in  1909  and  1910  failed  almost 
completely.  In  France,  as  in  England,  democ- 
racy is  to-day  a  realized  fact 

Vastly  different  than  the  record  of  England 
and  France  has  been  the  course  of  events  in 
central  Europe  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Stein  and  Hardenberg  had  abolished  serfdom 
in  Prussia  in  1808-11,  but  in  1315  Mettemich 
was  able  to  preserve  the  old  r^ime  intact  in 
Austria  and  was  also  able  to  uulUfy  the  de- 
cree of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  whioi  ordered 
each  ruler  in  the  German  Confederation  to 
give  his  stat«  a  constitution.  Between  1815 
and  1348  the  power  of  the  middle  class  was 
increased  by  the  first  effects  of  the  industrial 
revolution  and  a  disgruntled  proletariat  was 
also  created-  A  liberal  and  democratic  rigime 
would  probably  have  come  into  existence  in  cen- 
tral Europe  in  1848  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  tne  problems  and  issues  of  nationality 
and_  dynas^  conflicted  with  the  cause  of  lit^ 
eralism  and  democracy,  Taldng  advantage  of 
this  division  of  strength  and  interests  among 
the  liberals,  the  reactionaries,  led  by  Schwart- 
zenberg,  were  enabled  to  triumph  in  1848-50  as 
they  had  in  1815.  The  tragic  significance  of 
this  failure  of  the  liberal  movement  in  mid- 
Europe  in  1848  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
In  Germany  it  meant  that  German  umty  was 
not  to  be  accomplished  under  the  benevolent 
auspices  of  the  liberals  of  the  Fiankfort  Par- 
liament, but  under  the  autocratic  and  brutal 
"blood  and  iron*  policy  of  Bismarck,  who, 
after  creating  the  German  Ejnpire  in  this  man- 
ner was  able  to  throttle  all  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  liberalize  it  and  bring  it  up  to  the 
Ifivel  of  modem  democratic  nations.  Taking 
over  bodily  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  from'  England,  Germany 
presents,  as  Professor  Veblen  has  so  convinc- 
mgly  pointed  out,  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
zreat  modem  industrial  and  commercial  nation 
dominated  by  political  autocra^  and  a  mediae- 
val intellectual  atmosphere.  The  semi-medise- 
val  constitution  given  to  Prussia  in  January 
1850   by  Frederick  William  IV  has  been  re- 
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tained  practically  unchanged  and  no  redistsibur 
tion  of  seats  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  has  taken 
place  since  1860,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  situation 
rcsemMinK  that  of  the  notorious  "rotten  bor- 
oijghs'  of  England  before  1832.  Furthermore, 
the  exclusive  three-class  system  of  distributinR 
the  suffrage  and  the  archaic  method  of  oral 
voting  in  Prussia  destroy  even  those  slii^t 
traces  of  democracy  which  might  exist  in  spite 
of  discouraging  surroundings.  In  the  German 
Empire  universal  manhood  suffrage  was  intro- 
duced in  1871  for  elections  to  the  Reichstag, 
but  as  the  Reichstag  is  only  an  impotetit  de- 
bating society  dominated  by  the  a.utOcratic 
Bundesrat  and  the  still  more  mediteval  Prus- 
sia, the  representatives  of  the  people  cannot 
make  their  will  effective  in  the  government  and 
die  vaunted  univcrsa!  suffrage  and  the  alleged 
democratic  Reichstag  a[^ear  upon  close  exami- 
nation to  be  merely  etnpt}^  shams,  the  verbal 
etilogies  of  Prussian  apologists  notwithstanding. 
To  make  matters  still  worse,  the  distribution  of 
electoral  districts  for  seats  in  the  Reichstag  has 
not  been  altered  since  1870.  This  excludes  the 
great  industrial  cities  of  modem  Germany 
Irom  anything  like  an  equitable  representation, 
deprives  the  tiourgeoisie  and  proletariat  of  a 
just  expression  of  their  will,  even  in  the  for- 
ensic department  of  the  German  political  or- 
ganization, and  peri>eluates  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  the  reactionary  squirearchy.  More- 
over, since  1907  that  most  fundamental  of  all 
contradictions  of  democracy,  the  subordination 
of  the  civil  government  to  the  military,  has,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  existed  in  the  German 
Empire.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  political  democracy,  then,  Germany's 
condition  to-day  is  very  similar  to  that  of  'Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Henijr  VIII  and  of  France 
in  the  days  of  Charles  X,  Nor  is  there  any 
greater  degree  of  social  democracy  jn  Ger- 
many. The  elaborate  social  legislation  pro- 
gram of  Bismarck  came  not  from  the  influence 
of  the  people  nor  as  a  result  of  the  modem 
democratic  conception  of  the  state  as  the  ag«nt 
and  servant  of  the  people,  but  proceeded  from 
Bismarck's  highly  undemocratic  desire  to 
crush  the  Social  Democrats,  to  ensure  a 
healthy  nation  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  a 
strong  military  system,  and  to  attach  the  peo- 
ple to  the  autocratic  German  state  through 
gratitude  for  its  paternalism.  The  social  leg- 
islation of  modem  Germany  is,  thus,  in  no  way 
a  symptom  of  social  democracy,  but  is  simply 
die  outgrowth  of  the  same  18th  century  en- 
lightened despotism  that  impelled  Ftederidc  the 
Great  to  undertake  his  internal  reforms  in 
Prussia.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  over- 
whelming proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
Social  Democrats  invariably  opposed  tile  social 
legislation  of  Bismarck,  and  by  Bismarck's  ac- 
knowledged ^jurposes  in  undertaldng  the  pro- 
gram of  social  reform.  In  Germany,  trade 
imlonism,  as  a  movement  toward  economic  de- 
mocracy, made  its  first  appearance  as_  a  signifi- 
cant movement  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  but 
was  greatV  weakened  and  suppressed  during 
the  perioa  of  an li- socialistic  legislation  be- 
tween 1878  and  1890.  After  1890  it  revived  and 
has  received  legal  sanction  for  extensive  eco- 
nomic activities.  It  is  probable  that  no  fact  in 
recent  history  so  clearly  indicates  the  power  of 
the  underlying  forces  now  making  for  democ- 
racy as  the  action  of  the  German  governing 


classes  in  1914.  In  spite  of  their  throttling 
control  over  the  organs  of  government,  they 
were  unable  to  check  the  operation  of  those 
great  industrial  and  social  forces  which  have 
created  modem  democracy  and  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  stake  their  very  existence  in  the 
desperate  attempt  to  stifle  the  growth  of  liber- 
alism by  the  consolidation  of  all  classes  and  ^e 
submergence  of  all  opposition  through  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  great  national  and 
patriotic  enterprise  of  an  aggressive,  vigorons 
and  glorious  European  War. 

In  the  Austrian  Empire  political  liberahsm, 
since  its  defeat  in  1850,  has  met  a  somewhat 
kinder  fate  than  in  the  Prussianized  German 
Empire.  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
store the  feudal  system  which  was  abolished  in 
1848-49,  and  in  the  period  from  1860  to  1867 
the  liberall}^  inclined  Francis  loseph,  in  order 
to  placate  his  own  subjects  and  the  Hungarians 
for  their  disappointments  in  1848-49,  granted 
reforms  which  embodied  many  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  liberals  of  1848.  An  important  ap- 
proximation to  real  parliamentary  government 
was  .secured  by  the  Constitution  of  1861  and 
the  'fundamental  laws*  of  1867  which  gave  the 
Austrian  legislature  a  legal  position  of  mudi 
greater  power  than  that  possessed  by  the  Ger- 
man imperial  le^slature,  carrying  with  it  the 
institution  of  ministerial  responsibitity.  While 
the  suffrage  was  at  first  extremely  excliuive, 
the  acts  of  1896  and  1907  have  introduced  uni- 
versa!  manhood  suffrage.  The  existence  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  social  democracy  in 
Austria  is  also  attested  to  by  the  passage  of  a 
number  of  important  social  reform  acts  since 
1885  which  have  not  been  simply  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  benevolent  despotism  of  Joseph  II, 
but  have  been  largely  a  result  of  the  agitation 
of  Socialists  and  Liberals.  Economic  democ- 
racy has  appeared  in  Austria  as  a  result  of  the 
legalization  of  trade-unionism  in  1869  and  its 
subsequent  growth  since  that  time.  While 
many  influential  vestiges  of  autocracy  still  re- 
main in  Austria  in  theory  and  law,  and  many 
more  in  actual  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Austria  has  advanced  much  further  along  the 
■democratic  path*  than  her  great  mid-Euro- 
pean ally. 

Hungary,  however,  has  been  little  affected 
by  the  progress  of  eidier  political  or  social  de- 
mocracy in  the  other  member  of  tht  Dual-Mon- 
archy. It  has  made  almost  no  advances  in  a 
liberal  direction  beyond  the  sittution  which  ex- 
isted in  1847  except  to  retain  the  act  of  the  lib- 
erals of  1848  abolishing  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  feudalism.  Hungary  remains 
to  the  present  day  i>olitica11y  ana  socially  the 
most  illiberal,  archaic  and  medixval  of  any 
great  European  nation. 

In  Italy  the  permanent  establishment  of  par- 
liamentary government  was  anticipated  by 
Charies  Albert  of  Piedmont  in  1847-48  and  was 
assured  by  the  efforts  of  Cavour,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  English,  system  and  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  advocates  of  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions among  the  liberal  statesmen  of  ^ 
19th  century.  The  necessary  comi^ement  of 
parliamentary  government,  universal  suffrage, 
was  secured  by  the  laws  of  1882  and  1912.  Ti- 
nally,  social  democracy  has  made  great  strides 
in  the  laws  of  1886,  1898.  1908  and  1912  which 
protected  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  in- 
sured the  working  classes  against  acdden^  sick- 
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neu  and  old  age  and  eiublishcd  a  national  life 
insurance  systen.  In  Italy  trade-unioiiism  has 
■""""    a    veiy    recent    origin    and    development 


Iq  Russia,  which  retained  most  aspects  of 
the  medieval  tyflten  unimpaired,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  transitory  reforms  of  Alexander 
I,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  an 
epoch-making  step  was  taken  in  the  format 
abolition  of  serfdom  by  the  decree  of  Alexan- 
der II  on  3  March  1861.  Ttie  adjustment  of  the 
conditions  of  emanciKiion,  however,  brought 
little  progress  in  the  direction  of  social  democ- 
racy, but  resulted  essentially  in  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  peasantry  from  serfs  of  nobles  to 
'serfs  of  the  state.*  Not  until  the  manifesto 
of  16  Nov.  1905,  the  edicts  of  November  1906 
and  the  sweefHng  laud  reforms  of  27  July  1910 
and  11  June  1911,  were  the  intended  benefits  of 
the  Emancipation  Act  of  1861  and  the  real 
abolition  of  serfdom  actually  accomplished. 
The  first  important  movement  in  th^  direction 
of  political  demociacy  in  modern  Russia  came 
in  1864,  when  Alexander  If  issued  his  notable 
decree  creating  tlie  local  as»embliea  or  teputvot, 
thereby  introduciae;  some  degree  of  local  self- 
government  into  Russia,  something  whidi  had 
not  existed  since  the  period  of  centralization 
under  Peter  the  Great  at  the  opening  of  the 
18th  ceutuiy.  After  the  Polish  revolt  of  1863 
Alexander  II,  like  his  uncle,  Alexander  I,  aban- 
doned his  early  reforming  tendencies  and  the 
night  of  reaction  settled  upon  Russia  which 
was  not  to  be  broken  for  40  years,  in  spite  of 
the  policy  of  revolutianaiy  terrorism  and  the 
assassination  of  tsars,  dukes  and  public  offi- 
cials. But  the  grip  of  reaction,  which  assassina- 
tions could  not  break,  was  weakened  b^  that 
deadly  and  persistent  enemy  of  medizvalism  in 
politics  and  society  — the  mdustrial  revolution 
—  which  first  began  to  aSect  Russia  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  in  the  nineties  durinR  the  min- 
istership of  Witte.  This  greatly  strengthened 
the  hitherto  insignificant  Russian  middle  class, 
in  which  lay  the  only  hope  of  liberalism. 
Guided  by  such  able  leaders  as  Professor  MU- 


Japanese  War,  the  bourgeoisie,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1905-06,  were  able  to  ex- 
tort from  the  tsar  the  grant  of  appronmate 
universal  suffrage  and  the  creation  of  a  con- 
stitutional parliamentary  government.  When 
freed  from  the  strain  of  war,  however,  the  tsar. 


ceeded  to  abrogate  his  liberal ,  

iting  the  powers  of  the  Duma  and  t^r  altering 
the  electoral  law  so  as  to  defeat  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage.  While  this  reactionary  pol- 
icy proved  temporarily  successful,  In  1917,  dis- 
asters more  serious  than  those  of  1904-05 
drove  the  discredited  autocracy  from  Russia  in 
conylete  humiliation.  During  the  summer  of 
1917  the  Russian  revolution  passed  ttirouA 
those  stages,  so  familiar  to  students  of  French 
history  between  1789  and  1793,  from  the  control 
of  constructive  bounreoisie  Statesmen  to  Uiat 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki  mob.  The  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  the  revolution  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted, but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  as  im- 


possible to  rv-establi^  the  coodituns  of  1900 
in  Russia,  as  it  was  in  France  to  bring  about 
a  return  to  the  order  of  things  which  existed 
in  1788. 

In  the  United  States  democracy  was  nearer 
to  realization  in  1800  than  in  most  European 
countries,  and,  consequently,  the  advances  made 
since  that  time  have  beea  more  gradual  and 
less  spectacular  than  those  in  Europe.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  century  the  main  'achieve- 
ments*  in  "democratizing^  the  nation  consisted 
in  the  abolition  of  the  aristocratic  property 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage 
and  in  the  vulgarization  of  the  concept  and 
practices  of  democracy,  as  a  result  of  the  Jack- 
sonian  system.  To  men  like  Jefferson  democ- 
racy had  a  strong  Aristotelian  flavor  and  great 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  special  training,  high 
intelligence  and  expert  direction  of  government 
With  the  advent  of  the  Jacksonians  all  this  was 
changed.  The  "dangers"  of.  special  prepara- 
tion for  office  were  emphasized,  supreme  faith 
was  put  in  "pure*  democracy,  and  rotation  in  . 
office  and  the  'spoils*  system  were  tnade  the 
indispensable  guides  for  administrative  proce- 
dure. It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  the  rule 
of  statesmen  ceased  in  the  United  States  and 
the  era  of  politicians,  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  democracy  of  America,  began.  The 
scandals  of  the  'spoils  system*  were  in  some 
degree  curbed  W  the  movement  for  civil  serv- 
ice reform  which  began  in  the  administrations 
of  Grant,  Hayes  and  Arthur.  This  salutary 
tendency  was  courageously  supported  .1^ 
Cleveland,  particularly  m  his  second  term,  and 
thourii  it  was  weakened  somewhat  by  McKi'n- 
ley,  it  was  revived  with  renewed  vigor  l^ 
Roosevelt  and  TafL  Even  firmer  and  more 
extensive  is  the  bold  of  the  spoils  system 
on  American  State  and  local  govemmeaL 
Democracy  in  America  has,  thus,  failed  to 
produce  that  efficiency  in  the  public  serv- 
ice which  has  been  realiaed  in  autocratic 
Gennaay  or  in  democratic  En^and  and  France. 
The  most  pressing  problem  in  American  poli- 
tics is  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  introduction 
into  the  democracy,  already  won,  of  theprinciple 
of  special  fitness  for  public  service.  Tae  great 
obstacle  to  social  democracy  ia  America. — 
negro  slavery  —  was  removed  in  part  in  1863, 
but  this  question  has  been  one  in  which  de- 
mocranr  has  been  complicated  with  the  much 
more  (ufficult  problems  of  race  prejudice,  and 
its  final  solution  is  not  likely  to  be  arrived  at 
for  a  century.  In  many  ways  the  show  of 
strength  of  the  Progressrve  party  and  the  vic-- 
tory  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1912  may  be 
regarded  as  a  gain  for  social  democracy  as 
they  were  symptoms  of  a  great  popular  pro- 
test against  the  domination  of  American  poli- 
tics and  legislation  by  the  conservative  wiuK 
of  the  capitalistic  class,  which  bad  become  en- 
trenched in  American  politics  as  never  before, 
after  the  retirement  of  President  Roosevelt 
Economic  democracy  seems  legally  if  not  actu- 
ally achieved  in  America.  The  use  of  'blaidcet 
injunctions'  arainst  trade  unions,  so  common 
in  the  labor  disputes  of  the  nineties,  has  de- 
clined greatly,  and  the  attempt  of  the  con- 
servative capitalists  between  190S  and  1912  to 
bring  the  trade  unions  within  the  reach  of  tiie 
anti-combination  acts  was  at  last  defeated  by 
the  Clayton  bill.  Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that 
'democracy  in  America*  b  no  longer  restricted, 
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as  it  was  in  the  time  of  De  Tocqtwville,  to  the 
United  States  alone,  but  has  become  an  assured 
fact  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  has  made 
notable  advances  in  some  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America. 

Nor  is  the  United  States,  as  it  was  in  De 
Toc(|Uevilte's  day,  the  most  advanced  and  ex- 
tensive  laboratory  in  the  democratic  experi- 
ment Tlut  i>ositicm  has  passed  to  the  Austral- 
asian posaeBsions  of  Great  Britain.  Buildinjt 
on  the  precedent  of  the  United  States,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  passed  far  beyond  their 
model  in  the  oritfinality  and  extent  of  their  ex- 
periments in  social,  economic  and  political  de- 
mocracy. With  their  universal  male,  and  prac- 
tically universal  female  suffraKe,  their  pariia- 
mentary  government,  their  elaborate  series  of 
social  reform  measures,  and  their  original  ex- 
periments in  attempting  to  solve  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  economic  democracy  Uiey  are 
easily  entitled  to  the  front  rank  in  the  vanguard 
of  tne  worW's  progress  toward  ultimate  de- 
mocrat'' 

These  notable  achievements,  whic^  have 
been  all  too  briefly  enumerated  above,  have 
constituted  great  strides  in  the  direction  of  po- 
litical democracy  since  1800,  but  they  have  left 
many  grave  problems  still  unsolved  which  will 
have  to  be  met  and  conquered  before  democracy 
can  be  regarded  as  finally  achieved.  The  se- 
curing of  universal  suffrage  and  representative 
government  has  made  pohtica!  democracy  pos- 
sible, rather  than  assured  its  existence.  As  Mr. 
Brycc  and  Mr.  Michels  have  so  well  pointed 
out,  the  political  boss  has  proved  quite  as  much 
of  an  obstacle  to  modem  democracy  as  did  the 
feudal  lord  to  democratic  tendencies  in  the 
fflediKval  period.  Attempts  have  been  made, 
which  are  as  yet  only  partially  successful,  to 
eliminate  his  sinister  influence  through  such 
devices  as  tiie  direct  primary  and  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws.  Also  archaic  forms  of  political  in- 
stitutions have  often  been  found  unsuited  for  a 
rapid  and  flexible  adjustment  to  the  desires 
and  needs  of  the  people  and  such  machinery  as 
the  initiative,  referendtnn  and  recall  has  been 
introduced  in  the  hope  of  maldng  government 
more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  public 
will.  Again,  many  of  tne  problems  connected 
with  the  pCTiection  of  representative  institu- 
tions are  yet  to  be  solved,  and  to  meet  this  need 
schemes  are  being  proposed  and  adopted  which 
embrace  the  principle  of  minority  and  propor- 
tional representation  and  the  representation  of 
professional  and  economic  groups.  Theji  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  others,  from  the  standpoint  of 
political  theory,  and  President  Wilson,  from 
the  position  of  the  eonatnictivc  statesman,  have 
reminded  the  world  that  most  di6^cult  aod  per- 
perplexine  problems  are  involved  in  reconoling 
political  aemftcracy  at  home  with  the  regres- 
sion of  subject  peoples  in  imperial  dominions. 
Finally,  no  one  can  seriously  maintain  that  so- 
cial and  economic  democracy  arc  yet  fully 
achieved  when  such  extremes  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic position  exist  as  are  revealed,  not  in 
the  morbid  harangue  of  the  soap-box  orator, 
but  in  the  sober  and  reliable  statistics  pathered 
by  every  great  modem  nation.  While  it  is 
neither  probable  nor  desirable  that  society  will 
permanently  adopt  any  method  of  graduating 
social  and  economic  reward  other  than  that  of 
services  rendered  it  Is  a  patent  fact  that  the 
prevailing  methods  of  determining  the  value  of 


---  is  sadly  antiquated  and  in  need  of  re- 
vision, particularly  in  the  direction  of  prevent- 
ing rewards  from  being  inherited  instead  of 
earned.  It  is  further  necessary  to  take  such 
steps  as  shall  be  refprired  to  ensure  that  all 
members  of  society  may  receive  approximate 
equality  of  opportunity  and  equipmmt  for 
rendering  services  to  society  and  receiving  their 
reward  therefor. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  present 
Worid  War  will  have  a  far-readiingp  effect  upon 
the  future  of  donocracy,  not  only  in  its  rcac- 
tiim  on  the  domestic  policies  of  the  various 
States  involved,  but  also  in  the  readjustment  of 
nationality  and  imperialism  in  a  manner  more 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination and  democracy.  While  there  are 
powerful  classes,  organizations  and  individuals 
—  every  countiy  opposed  to  Germany,  who  a— 


democracy  in  poHtics,  society  and  industry,  it 
is  certain  that  as  the  gigantic  conflict  has  pro- 
gressed it  has  assumed  more  and  more  the 
nature  an<l  characteristics  of  a  final  struggle 
between  arrogant  nationalism  and  medieval 
autocrat^,  on  the  one  band,  and  modem  democ- 
racy and  the  rule  of  international  law  on  the 
other.  A  profound  change  in  the  political  and 
social  order,  comwirable  only  to  that  which 
took  place  from  l^  to  1815,  must  be  the  inevi- 
table outcome. 

The  development  of  the  importance  of  de- 
mocracy as  a  problem  for  theoretical  analysis 
by  the  various  branches  of  social  science 
since  1800  has  been  fnlly  as  remarkable 
as  the  phenomenal  growm  of  democracy 
in  social,  political  and  economic  life.  As 
was  pointea  out  above,  democracy  until  this 
period  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  in  politi- 
cal philosophy  ever  to  have  received  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  analysts  by  a  political 
theorist.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  I9th  cen- 
tury, however,  works  on  various  phases  of  de- 
mocrat? have  appeared  in  such  a  volume  that 
only  a  few  leading  tendencies  can  be  noticed  in 
the  scanty  space  which  remains. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant that  the  chief  trends  in  the  develojmient  of 
democracy  in  political  theory  closely  parallel, 
and,  to  a  large  degree,  were  determined  by  the 
actual  development  of  democracy  in  practice. 
Just  as  the  first  great  advances  toward  democ- 
racy in  the  I9th  century  were  the  work  of  the 
middle  class  advocates  of  laisset-fairr,  so  the 
first  great  expositions  and  defenses  of  democ- 
racy came  from  individualists  in  political  theory 
such  as  Jefferson,  Mill,  Cobden  and  Spencer,  who 
defended  a  semi- Aristotelian  varieh"  of  democ- 
racy, in  which  the  masses  should  participate 
but  should  be  (firected  by  the  intellectually  flile. 
Again,  in  the  same  way  that  democracy  has  in 
fact  been  made  more  inclusive  to  embrace  the 
proletariat  as  well  as  the  bourgeoisie  and  has 
tended  to  adopt  a  broad  program  of  social  re- 
form and  state  activity,  so  to-day  the  chief 
advanced  exponents  of  modem  democracy  are 
to  be  found  among  the  Socialists  and  radicals 
—  men  like  the  greal  socialistic  leaders  Bebel, 
Liebknecht  and  Jauris,  such  radicals  as  H.  G. 
Wells,  Bernard  Shaw  and  others  of  the  English 
Fabian  group,  and  sociolo^cal  reformers  who 
advocate  a  policy  of  extensive  stale  activity  and 
a  radical  program  of  social  reconstruction  in 
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b^Mii  of  Ae  proletarbt  The  ^etfent  day  ad- 
herents of  the  mid- Victorian  indhridualiini  of 
Mill  have  become  the  conservatives,  who,  in 
political  thooiy,  occupy  to-day  the  position  once 
held  by  Metteniich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  their  BpotogiRs,  Bonald,  De  Maistre,  and 
Von  Hafler, 

An  interesting'  development  in  the  field  of 


the  poUtical  concept  of  democracy.  Especially 
important  has  been  the  ■democratizing'  of  the 
vetT  conception  of  democracy.  The  old  Aris- 
totelian notion  oi  the  *peaple*_  as  the  ui^r 
and  middle  class  members  of  sodety,  which  per- 
sisted down  to  the  close  of  tte  18th  century,  has 
been  lupplanted.  by  the  newer  view  whidt  re- 
gards the  people  as  embracing  all  the  members 
of  sodety  with  no  exception,  ConseqtMntly, 
the  phrase  'government  by  the  people*  meant 
qnite  a  different  thing  whtn  used  by  Lincoln 
tnan  it  did  when  employed  by  Aristotle,  Cusanns, 
Locke  or  Rousseau.  Again,  more  recent  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  have  come  to  see  that  de- 
mocracy is  far  more  than  merely  a  form  of 
government  Professor  Giddings^  who  may  be 
taken  as  typtol  of  the  recent  synthetic  interpre- 
tation of  democracy,  finds  that  democracy  is 
a  form  of  government,  a  form  of  the  state  and 
a  type  of  social  o^aniiatios  and  social  control. 
As  a  form  of  government  a  'pure  democracy* 
is  held  to  mean  the  enfranchisement  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  and  the  direct  participa- 
tion of  the  whole  mass  of  the  dlitcns  in  the 
operation  of  all  the  a&airs  of  government  The 
much  more  common  "representative  democracy* 
is  defined  as  one  in  which  the  citizens  govern 
indirectly  through  periodically  selected  deputies 
or  representatives.  As  a  foim  of  the  slate 
democracy  implies  the  existence  of  popular 
sovereignty.  Lastly,  as  a  form  of  society  de- 
mocracy means  boUi  a,  democratic  organiiation 
and  control  of  non-political  forms  of  activity 
and  a  detennhiation  of  public  policy  by  a  ma- 
joritv  of  the  citizens.  (For  a  detailed  analysis 
of  tne  various  phases  of  democracy  see  the 
fallowing  article  on  Dehocbacy  by  Professor 
Ellwood).  Finally,  a  number  of  students  of 
democracy,  among  them  Prof.  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  have  b«:ome  dissatisfied  with  a  for- 
"    'c  and  static  analysis  of  democracy,  have 


cation  which  will  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  latent  potentialities  of  every  member  of  the 
society,  and  imposes  upon  society  the  moral 
obligation  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
hasten  the  realiiation  of  such  a  condition. 

Another  phase  of  the  development  of  the  theory 
of  democracy  in  the  last  century  which  can  only 
be  touched  upon  here  is  the  great  controversies 
over  the  merits  of  democracy  as  opposed  to 


the  growing  importance  of  the  sabiect.  for  such 
a  ifaing  rarely  or  never  occurred  before  this' 


period.  Tke  fitst  phases  of  the  controversy,  fol- 
lowing the  French  Revolution,  were  particulariy 
acrimonioiis  and  partisan  when  the  reaction- 
aries, such  as  Burice.  Bonald,  IDeUaistre  and 
Von  Haller  bitterly  attacked  the  new  order  of 
things  and  were  answered  in  kind  by  its  ad- 
mirers such  as  Paine,  Jefferson,  Bancroft  and 
Lcunartine.  The  more  recent  echoes  of  the 
Burke-Faiiw  controversy  have  been  more  schol- 
arly and  temperate.  Maine,  Lecky,  F3guet„Le 
Bon  and  Treitschke  have  questioned  the  merits 
of  dttnocracy  and  they  have  been  effectively 
answered  by  Giddings,  Sumner,  Lowell,  Eliot 
and  the  English  Liberals  and  Fabians.  On  the 
whole,  EngTish,  French  and  American  •writers 
now  tend  to  defend  the  efficacy  of  a  democratic 
form  of  sodal  and  political  organization,  while 
Teutonic  writers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Socialists,  have  arifted  away  from  their  mid- 
century  liberalism  and  have  tended  more  and 
more  to  defend  autocracy.  Both  tendendes 
have,  no  doubt,  been  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
their  sodal  and  political  enviromnent. 

The  remaining  tendency  in  the  development 
of  democratic  theory,  and  that  which  is  des- 
tined to  bring  the  most  fruitful  results,  has 
been  the  gradual  shift  of  method  from  A  priori 
mvthology  and  generalization,  setting  forth 
wAat  some  theorists  imagine  democracy  to  be, 
to  a  real  concrete  and  inductive  stud^  of  de- 
mocracy in  tmeration  and  an  analysis  of  its 
fundamental  foundations.  The  first  conspicu- 
ous case  of  a  concrete  studv  of  a  democracy  in 
action  was  made  by  De  Tocqueville  nearly  a 
century  ago  and  it  remained  for  over  a  half- 
century  the  only  analysis  of  its  kind.  Tames 
Bryce  next  essayed  the  task  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  his  remarkable  'American  Common- 
wealth,' Still  more  recentl_y  Ostrogorski  and 
Croly  have  continued  this  Ime  of  approach  in 
a  brilliant  but  less  comprehensive  manner. 
Hiese  studies,  however,  though  epoch-making, 
were  mainly  descriptive  rather  than  analytical. 
The  need  of  a  more  profound  analysis  has 
been  effectively  stated  by  Mr.  Graham  Wallas 
and  a  number  of  fri^mentary  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supply  this  need.  The  impulse  to 
this  more  penetrating  analysis  has  come  mainly 
from  sociologists  and  economists,  as  the  politi- 
cal sdentists  havt  for  the  most  part,  been 
content  to  proceed  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  external,  and  somewhat  superficial, 
forraalistic  and  lepiistic  line  of  approach  to 
politics,  which  received  its  most  effective  formu- 
lation m  the  monumental  works  of  Professor 
Burgess.  Professor  Beard's  brilliant  and  orig- 
inal torso  has  for  the  first  time  presented  in 
their  true  perspective  the  origins  of  American 
democracy.  Mr.  Bentley,  in  a  profound  and 
too  little  read  book,  has  brought  the  methodol- 
ogy of  Gumplowicz,  Ralzenhofe^and  Small  to 
bear  on  an  analysis  of  that  strug^e  of  economic 
interests  in  sodety  and  politics  which  furnishes 
the  only  key  to  the  understanding  of  so  many 
problems  in  modern  political  life.  The  sociolo- 
gists, particularly  b  America,  have  shown  that 
democracy  is  not  something  which  may  be 
plucked  irom  the  clouds,  but  requires  certain 
indispensable  conditions  in  the  social  environ- 
ment for  its  successful  operation,  and  they  have 
tried  to  indicate  the  nature  of  some  of^  these 
indispensable  prerequisites  of  the  successful  de- 
mocracy. Professor  Giddings,  in  a  number  of 
thoughtful  v^umes  and  essays,  has  sketch  tlie 
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environmeut&l  bad^round  which  determines 
the  nature  of  political  life  and  organization, 
has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  homoeeneity  of 
mental  reactions  for  the  existence  of  a  liberal 
and  democratic  society,  has  attempted  a  har- 
monizing of  the  Aristotle- Harrington  concep- 
tion of  the  leadership  of  the  intellectual  ^te 
with  the  modern  view  of  the  necessity  of  a 
democratic  control  in  society,  and  has  outlined 
the  significant'  reasons  for  believing  that  de- 
mocracy and  imperiaiisro  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Professor  Ross  has  carried  out  Pro- 
fessor Giddings'  conception  of  the  necessity  of 
homogeneity  and  general  intelligence  for  tbe 
successful  operation  of  a  democracy  and  has 
shown  by  trenchant  writings  the  grave  dangers 
to  American  democracy  from  the  carelessness 
and  indifference  of  the  government  in  allowing 
the  unrestricted  immigration  of  heterogeneous 
and  ignorant  elements  from  the  'surplus  popu- 
lations* of  Europe.  Also,  following  out  Pro- 
fessor Giddings'  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  racial  and  peychologicai  bomt^cnei^  in  de- 
mocracy and  upon  the  determination  of  political 
organization  by  the  conditions  in  the  social 
environment.  Professor  Tenney  has  pointed  out 
many  of  the  most  important  biological  founda- 
tions and  prerequisites  of  democracy  and  has 
sounded  a  note  of  warning  against  the  dangers 
latent  in  the  admission  to  the  United  States*of 
peoples  and  classes  who  neither  satisfy  these 
conditions  nor  can  be  made  to  satisfy  uiem  by 
assimilation  into  the  population.  Professor 
Cooley,  in  a  brilliantly  wntten  work,  has  ana- 
lyzed, in  a  penetrating  manner,  the  [isycholoeical 
problems  inherent  in  the  organization  of  dem- 
ocratic society  on  a  large  scale  and  has  made 
numerous  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  some 
of  these  perplexing  problems  may  be  solved, 
liie  students  of  social  psychology,  such  as 
Sighele  in  Italy,  Tarde,  Durkheim  and  Le  Bon 
in  France,  Bagehot,  Wallas,  MacDoueall  and 
Trotter  in  England,  and  Giddings,  Sumner, 
Cooley  and  Ross  In  America,  have  analyzed  the 
diverse  phases  of  those  socio-psychic  phenomena 
that  affect  group  behavior  and  are  especially 
prominent  in  modem  democracies  with  their 
predominance  of  urban  life  and  the  resulting 
increase  in  die  volume  and  variety  of  psychic 
reactions,  intercourse  and  interstimulation. 
Professor  Ellwood,  in  several  erudite  and  lucid 
volumes,  has  produced  a  synthesis  of  the  chief 
results  of  the  work  of  the  social  psychologists 
and  has  indicated  their  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  politics  in  Kcneral  and  of  American 
democracy  in  particular.  Finally,  statisticians, 
led  by  Professors  Mayo-Smith  and  Willcox, 
faave  begun  that  quantitative  measurement  of 
political  and  social  phenomena  which  Profes- 
sors Wallas  and  Giddings  have  insisted  is  the 
only  procedur^vhich  will  be  able  to  raise  poli- 
tics and  sociol^  to  the  level  of  true  sciences. 
These  diverse  but  complementary  contributions 
toward  a  concrete  investigation  and  a  funda- 
mental analysis  of  the  problems  of  democracy 
doubtless  forecast  the  most  fruitful  tendencies 
in  the  future  formulation  of  the  *theory"  of 
democracy.  The  synthesis  of  these  various  lines 
of  approach  to  the  analysis  of  the  foundations 
of  democracy  — geographical,  economical,  bio- 
logical and  psychological  —  studied  by  the 
exact  methods  of  statistical  measurements,  is 
the  most  pressing  task  which  awaits  execution 
in  the  field  of  politLc^  and  social  theory. 
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DEMOCRACY,  The  Nature  of.  The 
word  "democracy*  (Greek,  demos,  the  people) 
means  the  rule  of  die  'people,'  The  meaning 
of  the  word  "people*  has,  however  varied 
from  age  to  age,  so  that  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  democracy  we  must  view  it  as  an 
historical  process  of  development. 

Histoncal  PhaBca  of  Democracy.^  The 
conclusion  of  present-day  anthropologists  is 
that  primitive  society  and  primitive  govern- 
ment were  everywhere  essentially  democratic. 
That  is,  in  prirmtive  society  there  existed  only 
natural  class  distinctions  such  as  the  distinc- 
tions of  age,  sex  and  capacity;  and  that  such 
government  as  existed  in  primitive  groups  was 
usually  based  upon  the  customs  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  adult  members  of  the  group  —  the 
headmen,  leaders  or  chiefs,  usually  being  se- 
lected by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  group.  The 
case  of  the  North  Amencan  Indians  with  thrir 
dan  and  tribal  assemblies  and  councils  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  *primitive  de- 
mocraCT."  Such  primitive  democracies  usually 
decided  what  the  action  of  the  group  should 
be,  whedier  it  concerned  the  election  of  a 
peace  chief,  a  war  chief,  the  making  of  war 
or  a  penalty   for   some  offender  against  tribal 


held  until  practically  unanimous  agreement 
was  reached  regarding  the  policy  of  the  group, 
usually   without    formal   voting. 

In  primitive  democracies  the  "people"  were 
the  whole  membership  of  the  primitive  group 
(clan  or  tribe)  of  adult  age,  though  among 
some  primitive  peoples,  such  as  the  Australian 
aborigines,  the  women'  seemed  to  have  had 
wry  little  voice.  The  organization  and  func- 
tions of  snch  primitive  democracies  were  of 
the  simplest  sort  and  they  were  based  almost 
wholly  npon  customary,  we  might  almost  say 
instinctive,  usages.  A  danocratic  form  of 
group  control  was  possible  in  such  cases  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  of  the  habits,  feelings 
and  ideas  of  all  members  of  the  group. 

Primitive  democracy  was  gradually  SHper- 


and  constant  warfare  which  characterized  that 
stage  of  social  evolution,  especially  of  warfare 
for  purposes  of  conquest,  by  more  despotic 
types  of  government.  The  war  chief  became  K 
long,  nsualT;^,  however,  with  his  authority  more 
or  less  limited  by  the  tribal  wundl.  After 
the  conquest  and  subju^tion  orone  eronp  tjr 
another  centralized  social  control  in  the  lundl 
of  definite  authorities  became  even  more  neces- 
sary. However,  the  tradition  thai  the  freemen 
of  the  dominant  tribe  were  the  source  of  this 
authority  persisted;  and  in  some  groups  after 
the  subjugated  elements  had  become  recon- 
ciled to  their  position  as  slaves,  the  freemen 
of  the  dominant  or  conquering  group  drove  out 
their  kings  and  disinbuted  authority  again 
among  their  own  male  members.  Thus  arose 
the  Hncient  democracies,*  such  as  those  of 
early  Greece  and  Rome.     Tliese  andent  d^ 
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nocrsdes  were  of  a  very  Ihnited  kind.  The 
•people*  in  this  case  consisted  of  the  freemen, 
the  warriors,  of  the  conquering  tribe  or  group, 
while  from  one- half  to  tour-tifths  of  the  pop* 
ulatioD  as  a  whole  were  slaves.  The  democ- 
racies of  classic  antiquity  were  thus  of  the 
authoritative  and  coercive  type.  This  is  a 
point  not  always  recognized,  but  which  should 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the 
nature  of  democracy.  "Primitive  democracy,' 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  democracy  which 
qirang  spontaneously  from  the  similarity  of 
habits,  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  whole  group; 
while  "ancient  democracy*  was  the  effort  of  a 
inasicr  class,  or  conquering  group,  to  dominate 
a  very  much  larger  group  with  its  'inores.* 
It  was  democratic  only  with  reference  to  the 
members  of  this  master  class,  while  with  ref- 
erence to  the  whole  population  it  was  aristo- 
cratic or  oligarchic 

The  third  stage  of  the  evolution  of  demo- 
cratic sodety  and  government,  namely,  .'mod- 
em democracy,*  is  much  more  complex  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  two  preceding. 
Uke  primitive  democracy,  modem  democracy 
means  the  rule  of  the  whole  adult  population 
recognized  as  politically  belonging  to  a  certain 
group.  Unlike  primitive  democracy,  however, 
modern  democracy  does  not  rest  upon  the 
sympathetic  and  formal  likemindedness  of  the 
members  of  the  group,  but  rather  upon  that 
rational  likemindedness  which  we  term  'public 
opinion.*  Unlike  ancient  democracy,  modern 
democracies  generally  recognize  no  subject  or 
servile  class,  and  of  recent  years,  the  tend- 
ency is  for  all  adult  members  of  the  political 
^roup,  whether  male  or  female,  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  government. 

In  other  words,  modem  democracy  is  that 
form  of  social  control  i»  which  the  opinion  and 
tuill  of  every  adult  member  of  the  group  enters 
into  the  determination  of  group  behavior.  It 
is  a  phase  of  social  evolutitm  which  attempts 
to  reconcile  individualism  mnd  collectivism. 
Instead  of  being  a  mere  stage  in  social  and 
political  development,  as  manifestly  was  the 
case  both  with  primitive  and  with  andent  de- 
mocracy, modern  democracy  believes  itself  to 
represent  the  final  phase  of  sodal  control  and 
of  political  evolution.  It  depends  not  only  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  also  upon  equality  of  social  and 
political  ri^ts  and  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
solidarity,  or  fraternity,  of  all  members  of  the 
group.  Its  method  as  a  process  of  sodal  con- 
trol IS  not  through  the  development  of  mere 
formal  likemindedness  in  the  population  by 
coerdve  authority  or  otherwise,  but  rather 
tbrongh  the  development  of  rational  likemind- 
edness by  means  of  free  discussion,  the  un- 
trammeled  fomiation  of  public  opinion  and 
the  free  selecnoa  of  leaders  or  ag«nts  of  au- 
diority. 

DemociKcy  as  a  Form  of  Social  Control. 
•-The  exact  significance  and  nature  of  de- 
mocracy in  relation  to  sodal  evolution  will 
be  best  brought  out  if  we  consider  briefly  the 
htitorical  succession  of  forms  of  social  con- 
trol. The  lowest  form  of  grroup  control  of 
iridch  we  know  is  that  which  rests  chiefly 
upon  the  instincts  and  upon  the  correlated  se- 
lective processes  of  the  natural  environment. 
Such  control  is  characteristic  of  animal  groups; 
bM  the  lowest  human  groups  of  which  we  have 


knowledge  show  a  very  different  type  of  ooa- 
trol  —  that  of  habit,  or  of  custom  and  tradi- 
tion. AH  existing  savage  communities  of 
mankind  universally  show  this  type  of  con- 
trol and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  dut 
it  represents  the  primitive  human  social  con- 
dition. A  third  form  of  social  control  is  that 
in  whicli  the  control  is  exercised  by  the  despotic 
power  of  a  small  group  of  individuals  over  a 
larger  group.  This  control,  as  we  have  seen, 
sprang  origmally  from  the  conquest  of  one 
groiq>  by  another.  Such  an  authoritarian  type 
of  sodal  control  characterised  the  social  and 

Klitical  life  not  only  of  t^rfoarous  peoples, 
t  also  of  p«^1es  m  the  lower  and  middle 
pha;Ses  of  dvilization.  Authoritarian  or  des- 
potic control  could  not  arise,  of  course,  until 
some  machinery  of  government  had  become 
established.  The  ruling  class  in  such  cases 
often  maintained,  as  we  have  seen,  democratic 
rdations  within  thdr  own  Eroup,  but  they 
established  and  maintained   the  unity  of   f*-- 


lisbed  habits  of  solidarity.  The  most  nnHni- 
nent  national  ^roiq)s  of  Uie  ancient  and  mod- 
em world,  until  very  recent  times,  have  been 
authoritarian  sodeties  of  this  sort. 

A  fourth  and  higjier  type  of  social  control, 
however,  has  been  ^diuUy  emerging  among 
modem  dviliied  nabons,  a  type  of  control  in 
which  the  unity  of  the  group  is  secured  not  so 
mudi  by  coercive  authority  as  through  the  in- 
^rect  means  of  rational  discussion,  the  for- 
mation of  a  rational  public  opinion  and  the 
free  selection  of  leaders.  This  is  what  we  may 
call  'free  society*  in  contrast  with  the  authon- 
tarian  and  custom-ruled  sodeties  of  the  past; 
and  this  is  modem  democracy.  It  recognizes 
not  merely  that  certain  rights  belong  to  the 
individual  as  a  member  of  the  groui^  but  also 
that  certain  functions  pertain  to  the  individual 
in  controlling  the  behavior  of  the  whole  group. 
As  Hobhouse  says,  'It  founds  the  common  good 
upon  the  common  will,  in  forming  whidi  it 
bids  every  grown  up,  intelligent  person  to  take 
a  part.*  Modern  democracy  is  therefore  much 
more  than  a  form  of  the  state  or  of  govem- 
meuL  It  is  rather  a  new  phase  of  sodalevolu- 
tion,  a  goal  toward  which  all  human  history 
has  been  striving.  Whether  it  will  succeed  or 
not  obviously  tlepends  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  indirect  means  of  sodal  control,  such  as 
education,  public  discussion  and  the  possibil- 
ity for  vast  masses  of  men  to  fonn  rational 
opinions  and  execute  rational  dedsions  as  a 
group;  since  social  control  and  social  unity 
are  necessities  of  sodal  existence.  If  de- 
mocracy fails,  obviously  social  control  must 
revert  to  control  by  a  master  class.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  is  rightly  said  that  democ- 
racy is  'the  great  adventure  of  modem  dvili- 

In  democratic  sodeties,  then,  public  opin- 
ion is  the  force  which  lies  back  of  the  power 
of  all  regulative  institutions.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  public  opinion  becomes  rational  and 
powerful  can  a  democratic  sodety  be  eflident 
and  successful.  For  this  reason  democrades 
depend  upon  free  thou^t,  free  public  dis- 
cussion, free  assemblage  and  a  free  press.  If 
these  rights  are  seriously  abridged,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  whole  machinery  of  intercom- 
munication  in   the   group  will   be   hampered. 
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that  it  wiU  be  impossible  to  comiiare  ideas  and 
to  come  to  a  rational  judgment  regarding 
group  policies.  It  is  only  through  free  dis- 
cussion spd  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion 
untranuneled  by  either  the .  prejudices  and 
emotions  of  die  whole  group  or  by  the  inter- 
«ts  and  power  of  some  special  class,  that 
democracy  can  be  what  Mazzini  declared  it 
should  be,  *the  progress  of  all  through  all, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  best  and  wisest* 

There  has  been  much  debate  whether  the 
principle  of  democracy  should  be  liberty  or 
equaliiy.  In  practice,  however,  both  absolute 
liberty  and  absolute  equality  are  destructive 
of  democracy.  Too  great  liberty  has  been 
{ound  to  lead  to  the  exploitation  of  the  weak 
fay  the  strong  and  indeed  to  the  negation  of 
bU  government  and  all  forms  of  social  con- 
trol. In  brief,  it  leads  to  anarchy.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  has  been  more  dc$truc> 
tive  of  democracy  than  attempts  to  realise  in 
Bodal  and  political  life  an  absolute  or  dead- 
level  equalitv.  In  this  case,  social  efiociency 
and  liberty  both  are  destroj^ed.  The  greatest 
degree  of  absolute  eqnalitj  in  society,  indeed, 
seems  more  compatible  with  certain  forms  of 
autocracy  than  with  democracy.  For  this 
reason  social  and  political  writers  have  usually 
concluded  that  democracy  rests  upon,  not  afr- 
solute,  but  relative  liberty  and  eauality  among: 
citizens.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  nowcver,  that 
the  liberU'  and  equality  of  democracy,  if  not 
socially  destructive,  must  both  rest  upon  an- 
odter  principle,  that  of  "fratemity.*  By  fra- 
ternity we  mean  such  sympathy,  understanding 
and  good  will  among  the  members  of  the 
group  that  what  they  do  collectively  is  a  spon- 
taneous expression  of  the  inner  psychic  unity 
of  the  whole  group,  or  at  least  of  a  lar^ 
majority  of  its  members.  Democracy,  in  this 
sense,  doubtless  remains  largely  a  sodal  and 
political  ideal  but  such  sympatny,  likeminded- 
ness  and  good  will  are  the  necessary  sociologi- 
cal bases  of  successful  democracy. 

In  answering  the  question,  'Upon  ^at 
basis  have  free  conunimities  nsen  and  flour- 
ished P"  Professor  Giddings  very  rightly  re- 
plies :  "Always  this :  the  people  that  have  made 
than  and  maintained  them  have  been  suffi- 
ciently likeminded,  sufficiently  alike  in  their 
purposes,  in  their  morals,  in  their  ambitions 
and  ideals,  in  their  views  of  policy  and  method, 
to  work  together  spontaneously.  Naturally 
there  has  been  among  them  what  the  old  Ro- 
man lawyers  called  *a  meeting  of  minds,'  so 
that  without  a  whip  over  them,  or  a  strong 
hand  to  hold  them  together  they  have  collec- 
tively carried  on  the  stru^e  for  existence 
and  advantage,  freely  and  effectively.  They 
have  all  seen  the  same  truth ;  they  have  all 
wanted  the  same  success,  they  have  striven  by 
the  same  method  for  the  realization  of  the 
same   great   purpose.* 

Democracy  aa  a  Form  of  the  State  and 
of  Government— As  a  form  of  the  state  de- 
mocracy means  what  is  ordinarily  called  "pop- 
ular  sovereignty.*  It  is  the  like  Oarticipation 
of  all  adults  in  creating  the  actual  power  that 
is  sovereign  in  the  state  at  any  given  time.  As 
a  form  of  government  democracy  is  the  actual 
rule  throuf^  universal  suffra)^  of  the  citizens 
taken  as  a  mass.  Unlike  primitive  democracies, 
modem  democracies  have  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  'majority .  rule*  in 


reaching  political  decisions.  Unanimity  is  not 
possible  in  the  great  complex  societies  of  mod- 
em civilization.  Decisions  upon  public  poli- 
cies and  leaders  to  carry  out  these  policies  are 
usually  reached,  therefore,  by  a  majority  vote. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  method  there  b  always 
a  danger  that  the  resnlt  will  be  a  compromise 
and  that  the  will  of  the  group  will  not  be  ef- 
fectively behind  the  proposed  change.  Defi- 
nite  social  choice,  in  ouier  words,  has  not  real^ 
been  reached  and  the  whole  situation  remains 
unstable.  It  IS  obvious,  however,  that  in  such 
cases  what  is  lacking  is  a  sufficient  develop- 
ment of  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  gronp 
regarding  the  situation  as  a  whole.  With  fur- 
ther discussion  a  more  fully  developed  social 
consciousness  and  a  social  decision  can  be 
reached  which  are  truly  representative  of  the 
will  of  the  group.  The  dangers  of  majority 
rule  in  complex  modem  societies  can  best  be 
met,  therefore,  by  such  means  of  puUic  edu- 
cation as  will  arouse  fully  sodal  consciousness 
regarding  any  given  situation.  This  s^ain,  of 
course,  uiows  that  modern  danocracy  to  be 
successful  dq>ends  upon  hi^ily  developed  in- 
telligence and  patriotism  in  the  individual  dti- 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween "pure*  and  ■representative"  democrades, 
The  pure  democrades  are  those  in  which  ques- 


..  ..  meeting.  Government  by  assembly,  __ 
by  mass  meetings,  however,  is  quite  impossible 
in  complex  sodeiies^  even  though  there  are  cer- 
tain advantages  in  the  way  of  securing  unanim- 
ity and  mutual  understanding  in  such  a  sys- 
tem. If  means  of  intercommunication  are 
suflidently  highly  developed  and  kept  untram- 
meled,  moreover,  there  is  no  reason  why  demo- 
cratic government  should  not  work  equally 
successfully  under  the  system  of  delegated  rep- 
resentatives. Papular  control  in  representa- 
tive democrades  obviously  depends  upon  some 
3 ■stem  for  die  "recall*  of  officials,  when 
ected,  at  the  will  of  the  electors,  if  they  are 
not  found  to  be  trul^  representative.  For  the 
same  reason  the  initiative  and  referendum  are 
necessary  means  of  completin^g  representative 
democracy  in  the  field  of  legislation.  Where 
these  methods  work  badly,  as  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  often  do,  it  is  because 
democracy  itself  has  failed  through  the  lack 
of  intelligence  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  peoiHe.  In  all  the  democratic  nations  of 
the  present,  the  tendency  is  toward  more  direct 
government;  and  this  on  the  whole  is  probably 
to  be  commended,  for  the  exercise  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  is-  itself  an  edu- 
cation. If  democrades  are  to  be  a  success, 
the  whole  mass  of  dtizens  must  be  trained  in 
the  knowledge  and  art  of  self -government. 

Whether  democrades  are  "absolute*  gov- 
ernments or  not  has  also  been  a  much  debated 
question.  Rousseau  and  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  popular  exponents  of  democracy  have 
held  that  democratic  nile  is  "absoltite,*  not  lest 
than  autocratic  rule,  since  "sovereignty*  by  its 
very  nature  'must  be  absolute.  In  practice, 
however,  democratic  goyemments  have  usually 
refnuned  from  exercising  absolute  control 
over  many  things,  such  as  the  opinions,  beliefs 
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and  practices  of  the  people  in  relifcion  and  in 
many  other  matters.  "Lunited  majority  rule," 
instead  of  "absolute  majority;  rule,*  is  coming 
nwie  and  more  to  be  recognized  as  the  safest 
principle  of  democracy,  since  the  l>dief  in  the 
absolute  state,  whether  democratic  or  auto- 
cratic, is  seen  to  be  contrary  to  the  practices 
of  the  most  enlightened  democracies  and 
frai^ht  with  danger  to  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple itself,  as  under  "absolute"  democracy 
freedom  of  thought,  speech  and  conduct  may 
easily  be  entirely  lost. 

Modem  demociatry  is,  however,  far  from 
giving  allegiance  to  the  principle  that  'that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least.*  On 
the  contrary,  modem  democratic  eovemment 
is  constantly  extending  its  functions  and  re- 
cognizes that  government  as  an  agency  of  social 
control  is  coextensive,  as  Mill  said,  with  human 
interests.  Nevertheless,  a  too  rapid  extension 
of  the  functions  of  government  may  prove  im- 
I>racdcable  or  dangerous  under  present  condi- 
tions. This  is  especially  true  of  democratic 
governments,  because  they  depend  so  much 
upon  the  develojnnent  of  inteUigence  and  char- 
acter in  the  individual  citizen.  Again,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  even  democratic  govern- 
ments in  thdr  control  of  social  life  are  lim- 
ited in  their  direct  action  to  relatively  external 
mditions  and  that  their  success  depends 


dividual    as   upon    eliciting  his   init 
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Dtanocracy  as  ■  Form  of  Indtutry. —  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  a  democratically 
organized  industry  would  be  something  very 
far  removed  from  traditional  modem  capital- 
ism. It  would  imply  the  giving  of  a  large 
voice  in  the  management  of  industry  to  the 
workers ;  it  would  also  imply  the  giving  of 
equal  remuneration  for  equal  services ;  finally, 
it  would  imply  fraternity  in  the  management 
of  industrial  enterprises  and  in  industrial  life 
generally.  Whether  such  a  democratization 
of  industry  implies  complete  government  own- 
ership or  not,  we  need  not  here  discuss.  Ob- 
viously, it  does  imply  such  a  collective  control 
of  industry  that  the  o^nion  and  will  of  every 
individual  in  die  political  group  will  count  in 
the  determination  of  industrial  policies.  This 
implication  of  democracy  is  being  rapidly  per- 
ceived by  all  democratic  nations;  and  demo- 
cratic governments  are  now  accordingly  rap- 
idly developing  their  control  over  industry  m 
the  inierests  of  democracy.  Socialism,  in  this 
moderate  sense  of  democratic  control  and  reg- 
ulation of  industry  in  the  inierests  of  public 
welfare,  would  seem  near  realization  in  the 
immediate  future  in  all  fully  democratic  na- 

However,  the  relations  between  democracy 


ery.  Quite  recently  some  pr«ninent  German 
socialists  have  claimed  that  socialism  wiU  de- 
pend for  its  successful  development,  not  upon 
a  democratic,  but  upon  a  bureaucratic,  social 
and   political   organization. 

Democracy  aa  a  Form  of  Social  Life.— 
In  its  essence,  as  we  have  seen,  democrat 
is  a  form  of  social  control;  but  social  control 
is  broader  than  government,  extending  even 
to  the  more  intimate  relations  of  individuals 
in  society.  Democracy  is  gradually  coming  to 
expression  in  these  relations,  also.  Thus  in 
the  family  Ufe,  wc  find  the  authoritative  fam- 
ily to  be  passing  and  a  more  democratic  type 
of  the  family  to  be  evolving.  In  the  demo- 
cratic family  quite  evidently  a  larger  mcasnrC 
of  liberty  and  equality  must  be  introduced; 
but  here  as  elsewhere  in  democratic  society, 
fraternity,  even  more  than  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, is  necessary  if  a  democratic  type  of  family 
life  is  to  succeed.  A  larger  and  larger  meas- 
ure of  democracy  is,  indeed,  being  introduced 
into  all  of  the  "free  associations*  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  society.  Qiurches  are  gradualhr 
becoming  more  democratic  in  their  spirit,  al- 
thongfa  older  forms  of  governmental  oi^ani- 
zation  mai^  {persist  Even  schools  are  trying 
out  the  principles  of  self-government  In  the 
still  more  intimate  personal  relations  of  social 
life  the  most  advanced  democratic  pe<^et 
are  striving  to  realize  a  hif^er  degree  of  lib- 
erty and  equality^  among  their  membn^  But 
in  these  more  intimate  relations  democracy 
"Tias  developed  slowfy  and  relatively  unevenly, 
because  here  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  social  life,  democracy  is  dependent  upon 
fraternity,  that  is,  upon  sympathy,  under- 
standing and  good  will. 

Democracy  and  Social  Efficiency.— Crit- 
ics of  democracy,  such  as  Lecl^,  have  always 
pointed  out  that  democracy  is  apt  to  mean  the 
contml  of  iffnorance  and  mediocrity  and  so 
is  incompatible  with  social  and  pohdcal  effi- 
cienc)'.  The  Great  War  has  brought  this 
question  again  to  the  forefront  in  democratic 
nations  and  some  even  claim  that  it  will  de- 
cide the  matter.  It  may  be  pointed  out  tiiat 
whether  democrat^  means   the   control   of  the 


and  the  modem  socialistic 
complex.  Socialists  are  wont  to  claim  that 
socialism  is  simply  democracy  carried  over 
into  industrial  relations.  But  many  socialists 
favor,  not  democracy  as  we  have  defined  it, 
but  rather  workin};-class  domination.  Appar- 
ently many  socialists  wish  the  establishment 
of  socialism  whether  it  comes  throuf^  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  citizens  or  not  This 
particular  class  of  socialists  we  may  call  the 
revcJutionary  socialists,  as  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  wait  for  the  coming  of  socialism 
through   the   woijdng  of    democratic   machin- 


men  can  never  be  trained  to  be  exerts  in  the 
world  of  government  and  of  social  control 
^ncrally;  and  such  work,  it  may  be  admitted, 
in  order  to  be  efficient,  must  always  be  dtme 
mainly  by  experts.  However,  the  masses  can 
be  tau^I  to  select  intelligently  their  leaders, 
and  with  patriotic  rather  than  selfish  ends  in 
view ;  and  in  the  long  run  the  mass  of  the 
i^oup  are  more  to  be  trusted  in  the  detennina- 
tion  of  group  jjolicles  than  any  governing 
class,  however  wise  that  class  maj^  be.  De- 
mocracies, then,  can  be  equally  efficient,  prob- 
ably more  efficient,  than  autocracies,  when  all 
of  their  members  have  been  trained  so  that 
they  will  take  and  play  intelligently  their  pari 
in  the  social  life  spontaneously,  and  not 
through   coercion   from   above. 
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DBMOCRATIC  PARTY,  The,  one  of  the 
chief  political  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  To  Thomas  Jefferson  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  founder,  and  for  a  third  of 
a  century  the  undisputed  leader,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Scarcely  had  the  present  Consti- 
tution been  adopted  before  there  appeared  a 
line  more  or  less  distinct  dividing  those  who, 
like  Jefferson  (q.v.),  believed  the  people  fully 
capable  of  self-government  and  trusted  them, 
and  those  who,  like  Hamilton  (q.v.),  thought 
that  the  masses  needed  to  be  under  me  control 
of  a  strong  and  centraliied  government.  This 
fundamental  difference  of  opinion  manifested 
itself  in  the  treatment  of  every  imporiailt  ques- 
tion, and  party  organizations  were  soon  per- 
fected. 

As  Jefferson  himself  has  described  the  birth 
of  parties  in  the  United  States,  his  opinion  can 
be  accepted  as  authoritative.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  June  1S23,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  to 
William  Johnson,  he  said: 

At  tilt  ionutioo  of  our  govtniaiait,  nuny  bad 
formed  their  politiEsl  opuuDU  on  Bunpesn  vritingi  and 
pnctko.  bd&Tios  tlw  eipnienM  of  old  caontrie*.  uid 
Mpcciallr  of  Baaluid  Rbmne  m  it  iru.  to  be  ■  ufcr  Euide 
than  msn  theory.  Tin  doctrinal  of  Europe  were  tbul  men 
kl  numennu  BBBOciatiotu  cannot  iM  restrvjiml  Ivithin  the 
Umiu  of  older  and  jnittiee,  tint  by  fonai  filiTBca]  uid  monl. 


indiffence.  and  oppreeeiori-  The  chenohRient  of  the  p 
then  wai  our  pnncjple.  the  fear  end  diitrust  of  them 
of  the  other  party.  Composed,  as  we  were,  of  the  la 
and  Uborim  interest-  -'  ■■■ — — '•■  — '  >- 

inhsbitantfl   of   the    .    ., 

And  whettieT  our  efforts  to  save 
of  DDT  Constitution  have  out  hwri 
Tepublican  freedom,  onler. 


_prind^^ 


Jefferson  not  only  gave  a  history  of  the 
formation  of  parties,  but  fortunately  for  later 
generations,  he  enumerated  the  elements  which 
each  party  contained.  In  a  letter  to  C.  K  Ebeltng 
in  \i9S  he  said: 

Two  parties  aiist  within  the  Unitad  States.  Tbey  en- 
bracenspectinly  thefoUowinBdeacriptionaofpemia.  Ttia 
Anti-RepuliJicanB  conost  of:  (1)  'nie  old  ufugeea  and 
Tories:  (I)  British  merchaiita  nsidinc  amooff  ui  — 

pDsiDg  the  main  br-^-   -* ' " 

DUTchaala  trading  <u. 

(<>  speculators  aod  hoMei*  is 

(S)  offioen  of  the  Pedaial  tan , , 

(C)  effice  htmtan  wiUins  to  give  up  principlea  for  plaoca.'— 
a  niunamua  and  mky  tiiba;  (7)  nsrvms  petaont,  wboaa 
langoid  flbras  have  more  anakiBy  with  a  paaaive  than  active 
KBtB  at  thsn.  The  RepuWoan  Mfty  of  oia  UnioD  eom- 
prebendsl  (1)  The  anlin  body  of  landholdsia  throu^uBt 
Uh  United  ^let:  (1)  th«  body  of  laborara  not  bdng^d- 
boldeia  whatlisr  m  husbandiiig  or  the  art*.  He  latter 
is  to  the  aegraeatc  of  the  former  party  piobably  aa  SOO  to  1; 
but  theirwcalth  is  not  as  ditimwertloaate.  thon^  it  ia 
also  greatly  supeiioi  and  is  in  trath  the  louadation  at  that 
of  ihdr  aMagonist*.  Trifling  a*  are  tha  nanben  of  the 
Anti-Rapsbtiom  puty,  tlntv  are  ciimmBtaneBa  whkh  giv* 
tbom  so  appsarance  of  strength  and  numbers  They  all 
live  in  dtie*  together,  and  can  aot  in  a  body  and  laadOy 
at  all  times;  they  give  cliief  employment  to  the  nawspapen, 
and.  therefore,  ban  moat  of  tham  under  tbiir  command. 
TTie  agricuitural  interests  are  disperted  over  a  great  extant 
of  tountry.  have  little  means  at  iotefcomaionicalion  with 
each  other,  and  feeiing  their  own  strength  and  will,  are 
oonsdcna  that  a  single  eicrtion  01  these  win  at  any  time 
cnishthemac' 


snrplua  barely 

Hfe.     And  tbcae  eamjnga 

tbor  piivilegid  orders  in  sjdaBdor 


wielded  oi 

Hanca  ttisir  organi 

priests.     Still  furtli 

Kplc.  ther  deem  i 
it,  poterty  and  _ _ 

from  bee^  so  much  of  thei 
labor  shall  tx  necessary  to  <: 
to  sustain  a  ecanty  and  mis 

tbey  apply  to  muntaln  ttM„   ^ -^ —  — —  . 

and  idlMeaa,  to  htdnata  the  eys*  of  ttie  people. 

3'    them  on  humt)le  adoration  and  Bobmlnion.  as 
mpetter  bebigt.     Although  few  amona 

(hssB  taagths  a  opinion,   ytt   mmay  had .  

more,  aoma  less,  on  the  way.  And  in  die  omvention  which 
fofined  our  govenamcnt,  tncy  endeavored  V)  draw  the  corda 
of  power  as  tight  as  they  could  obtain  them,  to  tesaeo  the 
depeaduce  of  the  geDcrai  fuactinnariea  on  their  coaatitu- 
enti.  to  subject  to  them  those  at  tbe  Slatn,  and  to  weaken 
their  means  of  muntaining  the  fiteady  eoiiilibrium  which  the 
msioritr  of  the  convention  had  drcmed  salutary  tor  both 
bnmchca.  general  and  local.  To  recover,  therefore,  in  piac- 
tice  the  poWen  which  the  nation  bad  refused  and  to  wsrp 

object  of  the  federal  paTty.  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  was  to 
maiolain  tlie  will  of  the  majority  of  the  csnventlon  and  of 
the  people  themselves.  We  believed,  with  them,  that  man 
was  a  rat»na]  animal  endowed  by  nature  with  rights  and 


Jefferson's  philosophical  mind  sought  not 
only  the  facts,  but  the  reason  for  the  facts,  and 
in  1824,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lee,  he  thus  classified 
men  according  to  their  party  tendencies: 

Men  by  their  constitutions  are  naturally  divided  into 
two  paztiea:  (1)  Those  who  fear  and  distrust  the  people 
and  wish  to  draw  alL  poweis  from  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  higher  classes:  (2)  those  who  identify  thanselvea  with 
the  peop^.  have  crrnndence  in  them,  chcri^  and  consider 
thom  as  the  most  wijb  depositary  of  the  public  toteresta. 
In  every  country  these  two  parties  exist,  and  m  every  one 
where  they  are  free  to  Chink,  spealc  and  write,  they  will 
declare  tbemselTa.  Catl  them,  therefore.  Ubeml*  and 
eerviks,  JacobiDi  and  tUtraa.  Whig*  and  Toriea.  Republicans 
and  Pederalista.  aiistocraU  and  Democrats,  or  by  whatever 


wrong  and  protected  n 
by     dependence     on 


own    will.     We    beb'eve 
■t  to   e^ct  the  happi- 


follow  their  reason  as  their  guide,  would  be  more  easHy 
and  safel)!  governed,  than  with  minds  nourished  in  error 
and   viti^ad  and  debased,  ai  in  Burope,  by   ignorance, 


Jefferson's  purpose  was  to  found  a  party 
,  that  would  be  really  democratic  in  persoimel,  in 
purpose  and  in  method.  The  party,  however, 
was  at  first  called  the  Repubhcan  party,  and 
afterward  the  Democratic- Republican  par^.  It 
was  not  until  in  Jackson's  time  that  it  became 
tmiversally  known  by  its  present  name.  As 
there  were  no  national  conventions  and  no 
national  platforms  in  the  early  days  of  tfie 
Republic  the  position  of  the  party  on  public 
questions  must  be  gathered  from  the  words 
and  speeches  of  the  leaders  and  from  the  votes 
of  the  members  of  the  party  in  Congress.  Jef- 
ferson's first  inaugural  address  contained  the 
essence  of  theparty  creed  as  generally  accepted 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  19ih  century. 
In  fact,  il  is  Still  the  creed  of  the  party,  and 
no  group  of  men  desiring  to  maintain  an  in- 
fluence in  the  party  can  even  now  admit  any 
essential  departure  from  it.     It  will  be  found 

About  tD  enter,  fellow-dtiiens,  on  tlie  eserdse  of  duties 
which  comprehend  emything  dear  and  eahiatde  to  y 


iglc 


DEMOCRATIC  PART¥ 


ooAbt  to  r1ibp« 
genenl  princig^. 


if  the  majoritir.  the  vital  pnndpke  of  nwoblka.  from  vhich 
a  no  appnl  but  to  force,  the  vital  f-^-- i-"-  — '  ;—-!;••• 

parent  vt  dBipotisnj  <<  <'    ■ 


labor  loair  be  Hgbtly  bnrthened^  tb*  bmett  painiient  of 
our  debt!  aiul  lacrad  preaervattoQ  of  tbs  puuic  faith; 
■BODuraniBeat   of  uiiniltaia,   tod   of  oomnuroB   aa   iti 


udly  «ilii:ttil  tiuaa  prinoplea  Conn  the  bnght  cc 
lation  which  haa  Bona  bwne  ui  and  cnidad  oar  atapa  tb 
■n  aae  ot  icvi^atioii  and  reformation.  Tba  irMDin  i 
aaan  1^  Uood  of  —  *■ •- —  *■ —  -" — — "  - 

faith,  tha  taxt  of  d 

to  try  thtt  ■arricoi  oi  tnoae  m  trua 

to  ratriLe*  our  itapa  and  to  recain  the  idmI  which  aiooe 
leada  to  peace,  liberty,  aad  aafety- 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  diSerence 
between  the  Democratic  par^  (when  it  was 
known  as  the  Republican  [larty,  afterward  as  the 
DeinociTttic- Republican  party  and  to-day  as  the 
Democratic  party)  and  the  party  which  has 
opposed  it  (first  known  as  the  Federal  party, 
then  as  the  Whig  party  and  more  recently  as 
the  Republican  part]/)  was  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  The  former  party  has 
insisted  upon  a  strict  construction,  while  the 
latter  has  leaned  toward  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  Federal  G>nstitution.  This  difference 
is  a  natural  one  for  the  Democratic  part^,  be- 
lieving in  the  right  fif  the  people  to,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for,  seti-Kovemment,  has 
insisted  upon  giving  them  as  large  a  part  as 
possible  in  the  control  of  their  own  affairs. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Democratic 
par^  favors  local  self-government  and  opposes 
the  centralization  of  power  in  remote  centres. 
It  believes  that  the  nearer  the  people  are  to 
their  government  the  more  effective  wilt  be 
their  control  over  it.  The  various  parties  that 
have  opposed  the  Democratic  party  have  given 
more  or  less  emphasis  to  the  Hamiltonian  view 
and  have  increased  the  power  of  the  repre- 
sentative at  the  expense  of  the  constituents. 

While  this  distinction  has  not  at  all  times 
been  clearly  mailed,  and  while  these  views 
have  not  been  held  W  all  the  individual  mem- 
bers, the  general  tendency  has  existed 

In  the  very  beginning  this  tendency  was 
illustrated  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Federalists  and  in  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions  supported  by  the  Demo- 
crats. (See  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts;  also 
Kentucky  Resolutions  and  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions). Both  parties  in  this  instance  went  to 
the  Federalists  aiiempiing  to 
langerous  power  upon  the  Federal  gov- 
.  ..  the  Democrats  asserting  views  wnich 
afterward  so  misconstrued  as  to  weaken 
the  Federal  Union.     The  preservation  of  the 


balance  between  the  Federal  goventment  and 
the  State  governments  has  always  been  a  deli- 
cate matter,  and  as  the  line  cannot  be  drawn 
with  mathematical  accuran  there  has  always 
been  room  for  dispute;  tne  public  sentiment 
having  gone  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  as  it 
was  necessaiy  to  maintain  the  equitibrhim.  It 
is  likely  that  this  discussion  will  continue,  but 
the  efforts  to  carry  the  government  to  an  ex- 
-..  gjjjigp  direction  will  be  thwarted  by 
me  conservative  middle  class,  whitJi  rallies  to 
the  support  of  the  side  that  is  attad^ed. 

Beginning  with  Jefferson's  administration  in 
ISOl,  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  Monroe's 
administration  in  1S25,  the  Democratic  party 
held  undisputed  sway  in  the  nation.  Jefferson, 
like  Washington,  refused  to  consider  a  third 
terra,  and  his  Secretaryof  State,  James  Madison 
(q.v.),  succeeded  him.  Madison,  following  the 
example  set  by  his  predecessor,  retired  at  the 
end  of  his  second  term,  and  James  Monroe 
(q.v.),  who  had  been  his  Secretary  of  State, 
succeeded  him. 

The  War  of  1812  was  conducted  by  the 
Madison  administration,  and  it  was  duHng  this 
period  that  the  Hartford  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  a  convention  of  Federalists  which 
met  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  December  1814, 
These  resolutions  went  further  in  the  direction 
of  States  rights  than  either  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions or  the  Virginia  resolutions.  They  began 
by  recommending  'to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  represented  in  this  convention, 
to  adopt  all  such  measures  as  may  be  necessaiy 
effectually  to  protect  the  citizens  of  said  Statci 
from  the  operation  and  effects  of  all  acts  which 
have  been  or  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates,  which  shall  contain  provi- 
sions subjecting  the  militia  or  other  citizens  to 
forcible  drafts,  conscriptions,  or  impressments 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.' 

While  the  Hartford  resolutions  announced 
a  political  policy,  they  had  their  origin  in  the 
commercial  interests  which  were  affected  by 
the  War  of  1812  and  by  the  embargo  aa 
(see  EuBABCo)   which  was  enacted  as  a  war 


The  Federal  parhr  which  supported  Qinton's 
Candida^  in  1812  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
commeraal  interests.  The  platform  adopted  hy 
the  New  York  Federalists  urged  the  election 
o£  CUnton  as  the  surest  method  of  guaranteeing 
the  protection  of  those  Cfmuneraal  interests 
which  were  flagging  'under  the  weakness  and 
imbecility  of  the  administration.*  The  Federal- 
ists attacked  what  they  called  tlie  Virginia 
regency,  and  the  Hartford  resolutions  recom- 
mended a  constitutional  amendment  making  the 
President  ineligible  for  renomination,  ana  an- 
other prohibiting  the  selection  of  two  Presidents 
in  succession  from  the  same  State. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  James 
Monroe  that  the  doctrine,  afterward  known  by 
his  name,  and  followed  ever  since,  was  pro- 
mulgated. The  doctrine  was  set  forth  in  a 
message  sent  to  Congress  by  James  Monroe  on 
2  Dec  1823.  (See  Monroe  Doctbine).  The 
following  is  the  tert  covering  this  subject : 

la  the  wan  of  European  pcmert.  in  matten  retatma 
to  themaelvea.  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  doa  it 
comport  with  out  policy  ao  to  do.     It  i*  only  when  our 


II  hem^pber*  m  are.  of  aecHaty.  i 


,  Google 


nmocKATic  Bunnr 


to  mil  sa£lNii»d  Hid  imputkl  obMrten.  Tbs  i-Jr*^-*' 
nnrtem  at  uw  ■Qiad  pant*  (tba  Viky  Alluora)  it  —wiihllT 
diSana*  in  thii  nwasl  (ram  that  of  Amenci-  Tha  dif- 
feraioB  procMd*  (ram  thM  wUdi  asitU  in  thoir  nmntiva 
anvannaanta.  And  to  tbs  debmmu  of  our  own.  whlcb  ha* 
bean  BChMvad  by  the  loM  of  ao  muolk  btood  and  tnaaun 
and  Butuiad  by  tha  iriidom  at  timr  ant  aahthlanad 
citiieiH  and  oniki  whicta  «  haia  mays 
Cslieity.  thia  whok  natioa  ia  dantad.     Wa  on 

(o  eandoi  and  to.  the  an 

tba  Uaicad  Stataa  and  ti 


dcfltinyTby  any  Buropcan  ,----,  —  , -, 

aa  Um  manifotatian  of  an  onfiMndty  ditpoaitiaB  toward 
^  llnilad  Slataa.    Oni  Jnlicv  i '  '-  " '^'• 


•«HMt  the,  moKiom  i*tla««pi  ,af  tta  iUtU',af 
by  in  mtafaraaca  of  aor  ana  m  the  intantal  aSaii* 
at  uujibar,  ao  flagHioailr  bagon  by  BonapartiL  aad  now 
Afirt*hihwrf  by  Um  aquady  lawlMi  AUiaaca  cuUbv  inatf 
llcily.  But  m  ban  Gm  to  a*  oiuBilva*  a  qaeltiiin.  Oo 
wa  iriah  to  aequirs  to  onr  own  confedaracy  any  one  or  mora 

of  the  Spaniah  protinceai     I  candidly  confiaa  '■^-'  '  ' 

amr  kwtad  an  Ctft*  u  tlia  mo«  iatanatiiw  w 
cD«ld  aver  ba  nude  to  our  ayiteoi  of  SMtr~ 
■hicb.  aritb  Ttoiida  Point,  tliia  ialand  oot 
tba  Onlf  of  Uaka,  and  tba  cmntrka  and  iai 
-  -Ban  u  all  IbOM  ■Aaaa  n  '       ' 
■a  ntaaauca  o(  oui  pbUti' 

Jiatthi  can  n«er  ba  ot 

EOnaent,  bat  by  war;  and  aa  ii 

ow  aeoond  kitaraat   <aiid   ai 

EosUnd),  can  ba  lacaiad  wit 

in  abandonlDf  my  fiimt  wiah  tc 

ttt  bidepcndence.  witb  peace  ■ 

rather  than  iu  aaaodatjaa.  at  the  eipanae  a 

aomity.    1  eonld  bonaitly,  theitfore.  Join  in  t 

propeaed,  tliat  we  aim  not  at  the  aoquiaiUan  c 

: —  •k^ IK — ■  rtand  in  tba  way  o(  any  n 

—  .„„  and  tha  mother  eoimlry:  bnt 

'.  with  an  DBT  maina,  tha  fdrdbla  intaf- 

otbar  power,  M  autitiary.  ((ipendiary,  or 
n  prateit,  and  mort  aspicially,  thair 


Oiir  Kooad,  never  t 


This  message  was  written  after  consultation 
with  Jefferson,  who  was  then  living  in  refire- 
ment  at  Monticello.  The  following  extract  from 
a  lelter  written  by  Jefferson  to  Monroe  in 
October  1823  not  only  shows  Jefferson's  part 
in  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  but  also 
froves  his  foresight  and  his  comprehension  of 
American  interests  and  his  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country: 

The  Qoaation  prcKntad  by  the  lettan  you  bam  «nt  me, 
la  the  moat  momenloua  whiA  baa  been  ofered  to  my  con- 
temirtttion  liooe  ttaat  or  Indapandeuea.  That  mad*  uaa 
nation,  tbia  leta  our  corapaai  and  pointa  the  coona  which 
we  uv  bi  iieer  throu^  the  ocean  of  timt  owning  on  ua. 
t  could  we  emlxi*  _  on  ''  — ■ "■ 

a  the  broila  of  Bur^a. 

s  to  intcnnedilto  with 
nt-ntuntic  anain.  Aoanca,  nortn  and  Sooth,  faaa  a  aet 
of  inUraita  diatinot  from  tboae  of  Bnroye  aad  paeUiariy 
twr  own.  9u  ■booU.  tharetaw,  h«Te  a  avptam  ofher  awn. 
■epatate  and  apart  from  that  oi  Burope.     While  the  UM 

i«  Uboring  to  become  the  domicile  of  (■ "- 

thould  auraly  be  to  make  our  hemil. 

One  nation  molt  ot  aU.  coold  diatu. 

■ha  now  ofien  to  lead,  aid.  and  accompany  i 
ar**f*Hne  to  her  pnipiuition.  we  detach  tur  m 
brlog  bar  mighty  weight  into  tba  Kala  al  Fnia 
— '  ""  "   ''■■■'    -',  one  atroke.  wdkh  mjsiib 

id  diScul^.     Great  Diitain 

or  dl  on  earth:  and  with  her  on  our  ^So  w*  need  not  ttai 
the  whole  world.  With  her,  then,  we  ihonld  moat  aedn- 
leuly  chari^  a  cordial  liiendabip;  and  nothing  wouM  tend 
more  to  hiit  dot  aOBCtinu  than  to  ba  Scdiling  once  mora 
tide  by  lida  in  tha  lama  cmaa.  Not  that  I  would  purcbaae 
eran  bar  amity  at  the  price  <f  taking  part  j 

the  war  in  which  the  preaent  p" "— 

thoold  that  be  it*  comequence, 
Ita  object  ia  to  ratroduca  and  eital 
c'keepina  out  tt  our  land  aD  foraign  powen,  of  never  par- 
milting  tnoae  of  Eorope  to  intermeddle  with  the  afiain 
of  our  natiana.  It  it  to  maintain  our  own  principle,  not 
to  drepnt  from  It  And  if  to  facllitata  thia.  m  can  elieot  a 
divieion  in  the  body  at  tbc  Europaan  power*,  and  dm* 
over  to  our  aide  ita  most  powerful  member,  lurely  wc  ehould 
?o  it  But  I  am  dearly  at  Mr.  Cannntg'a  opinion,  that 
It  win  prevnt  inMaad  of  provoke  war,  Wth  Onat  Britain 
•ritbdrawn  from  their  acala  and.  ihiHad  into  Oat  of  oar 


Jefferson  died  on  4  July  1826,  just  50  years 
after,  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  .inde- 
pendence. Two  years  before  his  demise  the 
second  great  Democratic  leader  had  made  hi* 
entrance  into  the  arena  of  politics. 

Andrew  Jackson  (q,v.)  of  Teooessee,  the 
hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  had  grown  in  fame 
and  popularity  from  the  day  of  his  victory  over 
the  English  at  New  Orleans.  In  1824  he  became 
the  nominee  of  bis  party,  and  in  the  election 
following  received  155.872  votes,  as  against 
105421  cast  for  John  Qulncy  Adams;  44,282 
cast  for  Crawford;  and  4<5,5s'  cast  for  Henry 
Clay.  In  the  Electoral  College  Jackson  received 
99  votes,  Adams  84,  Crawford  41  and  Clay  37. 
As  jio  one  of  the  candidates  had  a  majority  in 
the  Electoral  College  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent devolved  upoa  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  by  a  Coalition  between  the  friends  of 
Adama  and  the  friends  of  Clay,  the  former 
received  the  votes  of  13  States,  while  Jackson 

.xecdved  but  7  aiid  Crawford  4. 

The  defeat  of  Jackson  after  he  had  secured 
a  large  plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  and  a 
consideraMe  plurality  in  the  Electoral  College, 
aroused  great  partisan  feeling,  and  from  that 
time  until  1828  Jackson  was  the  candidate  of 
the  party,  his  campaign  grov/ing  in  strength  as 
the  years  proceeded  until  when  election  day 
arrived  he  had  a  popular  majority  of  near^ 
140,000  and  a  majontv  of  nearly  100  in  the 
Electoral  College.  Calhoun  was  chosen  Vice^ 
President  at  the  same  time. 

The  chief  features  of  Jacluon'g  adminiBtra- 
tion  were  his  treatment  of  the  nullification  act 
of  the  South  Carolina  lecpslature  and  his  veto 
of  the  act  for  the  rechartering  of  the  United 
States  bank.     He  took  vigorous  steps  to  en- 

'  force  the  Federal  authority  and,  in  an  elaborate 
message,  presented  the  arguments  against  the 
rirfit  of  secession  with  a  force  and  cleamew 
never  since  surpassed.  His  action  in  this  mat- 
ter resuhed  in  the  alienation  of  John  C  Cttl- 
houii,  who  up  to  tliat  time  had  been  a  stanndi 

.  political    frienjd. 

The  tight  over  the  bank  charter  not  only 
occupied  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  his  adminis- 
tration, bul  resulted  in  a  controversy  that  per- 

'  meated  other  issues.  The  Senate  passed  a  reso- 
lution censuring  him  for  i^movin^  the  deposHs 
from  the  bank,  and  this  became  an  usik.   Undw 
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the  leadership  of  Tbornas  H.  Benton,  of  Mis- 
souri, the  Democrats  bcKVi  a  figfat  for  the 
revenal  of  the  action  of  me  Senate,  and  finaUy 
secured  a  majority  of  that  body  and  expunged 
the  resolution. 

While  Jackson's  militaTy  achievements  were 
the  touncfation  for  his  early  popularity,  his 
great  political  fame  was  due  to  championing  the 
cause  of  the  masses,  as  against  the  concentrated 
power  of  wealth.  In  his  message  vetoing  the 
'  Dank  charter  he  presented  with  emphasis  and 
accuracy  the  Democratic  view  of  the  iphere  of 
government.     He  said: 

DiMincCioni  in  •odety  will  ilwa^  suit  wider  cvcrr 

■••Iul.  cuuwt  ba  produoed  by  ' 
tkm  lull  anioynimt  M  tht  gift*  f 
mvmot  indivtrr,  •conoiny.  and 

«Btitl*dto  protMtioa  by  U».    B 

to  add  to  thoM  lutunl  uid  Jut  itdviuitUM  anificwl  dj>- 
tinctioDs  —  ta  gnat  title*.  gntuitK*.  ufTeuluiw  piivi- 


danacroai  to  out  lUnublkMi  B 
U  tin  paxAt,  ud  CBlcntatod  U 
'■  ■      ■         Btnl  of  a  « 


4  the  giftt  cd  huvea  and  ibe  fruit*  at 


paofilB,  and  •adni((r  tb. 

of  the  UnioB.  ud  ooaht  not  to  ba  aiantoaineed  by  uy 
biand  to  onr  political  iDititutiOBa. 

B.  Raaohnd.   Tkat  the  aepanitkia  of  tb*  monEyt  al 

tin  ■oranuant  from  '—-^"g  inrtitalim—  '-  —" "- 

br  tbm  mlatj  al  Oe  bait  ofibe  9n 
(rfthe  Mopla. 

9.  ReiDtHl,  That  tba  Uberal  ji , . 

JagMM  in  the  Dgdantmi  of  tndepaDdesGe.  u 

■n  tha  CoMtitutioa.  wbicti  nuOia  o<n  tb*  lai , 

d  tbr  opprcMfld  of  every  Datiofi,  bavc 
piiiui^ea  m  tbe  Demoentic  hittat  ai  ' 


Jackson's  [Kisition  on  the  bank  charter  r^ 
resented  the  views  of  his  party  adherents.  Ha 
veto  was  sent  to  Congress  on  10  July  1831,  and 
.it  was  the  main  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1832, 
when,  with  Henry  Qay  as  his  opponent,  he 
secured  a  popular  plurality  of  157,000,  In  the 
Electoral  College  he  had  219  votes  as  against 
49  cast  for  Oay.  His  Secretary  of  State,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  succeeded  him  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  and  was  elected,  having  both  a  popu- 
lar majority  and  a  majority  in  the  Dectoral 
College.  Van  Buren  defeated  William  Henry 
Harnson  in  that  year,  and  was  defeated  by  him 
In  the  following  campaign.  In  the  earlier  cam- 
paigns the  Dominations  were  made  by  §  Con- 
fressional  caucus,  or  by  the  various  States,  but 
ackson's  renominalion  in  1832  was  made  bv  a 
national  convention  held  at  Baltimore,  atid  Van 
Buren  was  nominated  by  a  convention  held  at 
the  same  place  four  years  later. 

In  1840  the  Democratic  convention  was  again 
held  at  Baltimore,  Van  Buren  was  renominated 
'and  a  lengthy  platform  was  adopted.     As  this 

flatform  was  the  basis  of  all  platforms  adopted 
rom  that  time  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  it  is  worthy  of  reproduction.  It  was  as 
follows : 

1.  Keaolved.  That  the  Pederal  goversment  ii  one  of 
limited  poiren,  derived  Moldy  from  the  Comtitutkm.  and 
the  gnnta  of  powen  ikcnm  thendn  ought  to  be  etrictly 
oooftmed  by  aU  tbe  departments  and  agenti  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  ia  inexpedient  and  dangeroui  to  cKAnaie 
doubtful  Donnitutirmal  povera 

1.  ReaolTed.  Tliat  the  Coaaiitatiaa  doei  nut  confer  upon 
the  geoeraL  goeemmeat  the  power  to  comiaenca  and  carry 

S.  RoDlBed,  'liiat  the  Coititilntkm  doea  not  confer 
.authority  upon  tix  Pedeiml  goveruTTient  directly  or  lodirectty, 
ta  aiunie  tha  dabt*  of  the  Kverel  Suiei,  oontruMd  lot 
local  internal  improvemente  or  other  State  purpoaei;  nor 
trenU  each  iMoaiptian  be  just  or  eiptdient. 

4.  Bootved,  ThM  nutice  and  toeiid  nalicy  forbid  tbe 
Pederal  gonmment  to  foeCer  one  bnuich  of  induitiy  to 
to  cheriih  the  inlereau  of  one 


the  detrim. 


bu  a  right  to  demand  and  iuiit  upan  an  ei]u«Jity  of  rigbta 
and  pnvilegca.  and  to  complete  and  impla  pTotection  of 
penonm  and   property  from  domestic   violcna  or   foraiga 

3.  Reaolvad.  That  it  ii  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the 
government  to  enforce  and  practice  tbe  maet  i'  " 
ui  Donddcting  our  public  aSaire.  and  that  no 
ought  to  be  raiaed  than  b  requtrvd  to  defray 


solved.  That  Congrua  bM  n 


e  believe  each  an  h 


As  the  names  of  several  different  persons 
bad  been  presented  for  Vice-President  the  con- 
vention of  1840  made  no  nominations  for  that 
office,  but  adopted  resolutions  leaving  the 
decision  to  members  of  the  party  in  the  various 
Slates,  and  trusting  that  *i>efore  the  election 
took  place  the  opinion  would  be  so  concentrated 
as  to  enable  the  EUectoral  College  to  secure  the 
choice  of  a  Vice-President,' 

Upon  the  death  of  Harrison,  John  Tyler 
became  President,  and  during  his  term  vetoed 
two  bills  which  had  for  their  object  the  re- 
establishing of  the  United  States  bank.  Tyler 
favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  had 
separated  from  Uexico  and  had  existed  under 
an  independent  government  since  1836.  Jas.  K. 
Polk,  the  Democratic  candidate,  also  favored 
annexation,  while  Henry  Day,  for  a  third  time 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  (qiposed 
annexation. 

In  the  platform  of  1844,  the  first  nine  resolu- 
tions of  the  platform  of  1840  were  rcafliTmed, 
and  new  resolutions  added  demanding,  first,  that 
the  proceeds  of  public  lands  be  sacredly  applied 
to  the  national  object  specified  in  the  Cwstiln- 
tion,  rather  than  distributed  among  the  States; 
second,  sustaining  and  defending  the  veto  of  the 
President  which  had  'thrice  saved  Americans 
from  the  corrupt  and  nrannical  domination  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Unitea  States,"  and  third,  de- 
claring for  the  aimexation  of  Texas.  The  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  election  of  Polk  and  Dallas, 
although  their  majority  in  the  Electoral  College 
was  proportionately  larger  than  their  popular 
plurality. 

The  campaign  of  1848  was  waged  with  Lewis 
Cass  of  Michwan  and  William  O.  BuUer  of 
Kentucky  as  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  The  platform  of 
1848  reaffirmed  that  of  1840  and  1844.  and 
added  new  planks  covering  new  questions.  Res- 
olution No.  19  of  the  platform  of  1848  is  given 
below  because  it  reiterates  the  Democratic  coD- 
tention  in  regard  to  the  value  of  self-govern- 
ment.   It  reads: 

Reeolved.  That  ia  view  of  the  recent  devekiument  of 
thifl  ovand  pc^tjcal  truth,  of  the  aoyenignty  of  the  people 
T  capacity  and  power  for  iiiIf-goveninMnt.  wlndi 
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Ue  Damncntic  futy  of  (his  cmaitrj.  m  tlM  puty  ol  tba 
peopls,  to  nutuo  uul  tdruce  uaona  u*  coiwutatioii^ 
ubatj.  equality,  and  fratonity,  by  continuiDg  to  ndM 


uay.  Boa  vy 

the  CbiutitutioQ»  wbich  ah  bread  flDcni^h  a — 
to  tahnct  and  uptaald  tbe  Unioa  a«  It  n 
it  ii,  lad  tliB  Uoioa  w  it  aball  ba,  in  the  full  u 
Uie  flnergiei  and  capaaty  of  thia  gRat  and 
pwipta. 

The  WhJB  candidates,  however,  Zachary 
Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore,  were  successful 
that  year,  having  both  a  popular  majority  and  a 
majori^  in  the  Electoral  College.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1852  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  WiUiam  R.  King  of  Alabama  were 
the  Democratic  nominees,  and  the  platform  re- 
iterated the  leading  planks  of  1840,  1844  and 

The  [lUtform  of  1S52  also  reiterated  the  prin- 
ciples laid  dovm  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions  and  defended  the  Mexican  War  "as 
just  and  necessary."  The  can^aiga  of  1852 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  Democraiic  vic- 
tory, the  popular  plurality  being  more  than 
2(».^. 

The  slavery  question  was  constantly  growing 
in  prominence,  and  at  last  exerted  an  influence 
upon  every  issue  that  arose.  The  position  taken 
bv  the  varioiis  parties  in  regard  to  the  Mexican 
War  was  largely  determined  by  the  slavery 
views  held  by  the  members  of  the  parties. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  laws  of  the  various  Sutes 
also  came  up  for  consideration,  and  each  elec- 
tion showed  an  increase  in  the  anti-stavery  senti- 
mcnl.  In  1SS6  the  Democratic  platform  again 
reaffirmed  the  principles  set  forth  in  1840  and 
reiterated  in  subsequent  campaigns.  It  quoted 
resolution  7  of  the  platform  of  1840,  and  said: 

That  the  toTt^oiBg  propontiOB  mver*.  and  waaintended 
to  ombraca,  tha  whole  aobject  of  ilavcry  a^tation  in  Con> 
gteia:  and.  therafore.  the  DemocrBtic  party  of  the  Union, 
■iandiog  on  this  national  pLatform.  will  abide  by. 
tr.  •  f^vt.il  •.If  '■ ■■•—  -^-  • •' 


Conatitulion,  cannot,  with  fiddity  thereto,  be  repeeted.  or 
■0  ehangeil  ai  to  destroy  oi  impair  iti  efficiency;  that  the 
Demociatic  party  wilj  rrKist  all  attempts  at  renewing  in 
Congreai,  ot  out  of  it,  the  agitation  □(  the  ilaveryqneation, 
nndei  whatever  ahape  oi  color  the  attemcit  may  be  made. 

The  Republican  party  took  the  name  by 
which  the  Democraiic  parly  was  originally 
known,  and  it  held  its  first  national  convention 
in  1856,  John  C.  Fremont  and  William  L.  Day- 
ton being  the  nominees.  James  Buchanan  and 
John  C.  Breckinridge  were  the  Democratic 
nominees.  They  received  a  majority  of  60  in 
the  Electoral  College  and  a  popular  plurality 
of  about  500,000,  The  American  party,  led  1^ 
Millard  Fillmore  and  Andrew  J.  Done! son,  se- 
cured only  eight  electors  but  polled  874,000 
votes.  During  the  Buchanan  administration  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  rendered,  and  thii 
while  it  was  a  legal  victory  for  the  friends  of 
slaverv,  resulted  in  an  anti-slavery  agitation  that 
inured  lo  the  advantage  of  the  Republican  party. 

In  1860  the  conflict  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Democrats  became  irreconcilable, 
and  the  Charleston  convention,  which  met  23 
April,  having  failed  to  harmonize  the  differ- 
ences, adjourned  without  a  nomination.  The 
Northern  Democrats  met  at  Baltimore  18  June 
and  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois 
for  President  ana  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of 
Georgia  for  Vice-President,  while  the  Soudiem 
wing  of  the  party  met  at  the  same  place  10  davs 


later  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge  of 
Kentncky  for  PresideiM  and  Joseph  Lane  of 
Oregon  for  Vice-President.  As  the  Douglas 
platforms  adopted  at  that  time  represented  the 
positions  taken  by  the  two  wings  of  the  party 
they  will  be  found  below : 

I.  Reaol\ped.  That  we.  the  Democracy  of  the  TJnioD 
in  coniaDiian  aAembled.  hereby  declare  our  aSimancB 
of  the  reaohitiona  nnanimomly  adoplad  and  declamj  aa  ft 
Reform  oC  prineipleg  by  tlje  Demociatic  eonventioa  at 
Cincinnati  in  the  year  ISJe.  beUEving  that  Demoin^tSc 
■"'"■"   "'""■ when  applied 


1,  the  EoUoviny. 


a  the 

uitt  in  the  Demo- 
of  the  pow«n  ot  a 
'in  and  dutiea  of 

:   United  Etatsa, 

iratic  party  will  abide  by 
urt  of  the  Unitad  Statea 

e  United  Statea 


»  -  H..htary.  comaierdal,  and  pcatal  pou^i  —  •n^x,  ,•  st~^>u 
naiimimicatiQn  butamn  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Staua; 
aod  the  DamociaCie  partr  pledga  auch  miutitutioBa]  flovaiD- 
ment  aid  as  will  inaure  the  constniction  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  coait  at  the  earlieat  practicable  period. 

5.  ReaolTCd,  lliat  the  Damoeratic  party  are  In  tavor 
tt  ttw  acqniailiaa  of  tbe  irfand  of  Cuba,  on  aocb  tarma  aa 
ihall  ha  bODorable  to  ouraelvea  and  ^t  to  Spain. 

6.  Heaolvtd.  That  the  enaetniBnta  of  State  1«£ilalnre« 
to  defeat  the  faithful  eiecntion  of  the  Pnsitin  ^ve  Law 
an  hoatila  in  character,  lubveraivB  of  Uie  Conitilution. 
and  revolutionary  in  their  effect. 

7.  Reaolved,  Thiit  it  ia  in  accordance  with  the  tme 
utccpratation  of  the  Cincirmati  platform,  that,  darins  the 
aairtanon  of  ttw  Tenitorial  goninmanta,  the  meawra  ctf 

-  -'  may  be.  impoaed  by  the  Federal 


reatrktiun,  whatavei   .. ,    ,  ,_ _, 

Conrtitution  on   the  power  of  die  TetriloHal  Iwiilaloro 
over  the  nbiect  of  domaatic  relatiDiia,  aa  the  wme  haa  ^•— 
or  ahall  hereafter  he  flnaUy  delerminf '  '        ■      - 
Court  of  the  Unitad  Stata,  thai]  be  re 
citiieni.    and   enforced   with  promptw 
arerj  braneh  of  tba  seneial  sovenmeDt. 


by  the  SupeoM 
icted  by  all  good 
and  Melity   by 


Territory,  rjisanized  by 

-DionAi  and  temporary;  and.  dmins 

.      .  if  the  United  Slatet  bave  an  eijuJ 

their  property  in  the  Territory,  without 

of  perfQn  or  property,  being  dqtroyed 


I.  That  the  govemment  of 

their  rights,  eithe 
Of  impajred  by  oil 

all  ita  departmenta.  to  protect  when  nee 

alae  ita  conatitntionaJ  aothority  ei^da. 

i  That  when  Ihe  letllen  ia  a  Tei 
adequate  population,  form  a  Stale  Cor 
.1  ,.._    .u.  ^_t..  _.  -overei(nty 


-  ... 1  by  a 

in  equal  footins  * 


the   Unii 


le  institution  of  alavery. 


....    union'  they 

people  of  the  other  Statea, 
._!.*  »j  y^  admitted  into 
itutaon   pTOhibitB   OT 

of  State  lesialaturea  to  defeat 

he     Puiritive     91ave    law    are 

the  Conttitution  and 


1.  on  anch  tenru  aa  ahall  be  hoiu^ 
to  Spain,  at  the  eaitiaat  practicable 


S.  Tliat  the 

he  faithful    eie __    ..._     . 

oatilB  in  chaiacter,   nibvenive 
Bvolutiooary  in  their  effect. 

e.  That  the  .Democracy  gt  the  United  Statea  recogni 
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It  will  be  seen  that  both 
affirmed  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  185&  It 
-will  also  be  ooticed  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  platforms  grew  out  of  the  slavery 
question,  the  Douglas  platform  leavinjg  the 
question  to  the  Supreme  Court,  ^romisinK  to 
abide  by  its  decision ;  the  Brednnndge  platform 
declaring  that  the  people  of  a  Territoiy  had  the 
right  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  them- 
selves, and  also  declariog  that  the  citizens  of 
the  various  States  had  the  right  to  settle  in  a 
Territory  and  carrjr  their  property  with  them 
(meaning  slaves)  without  being  interfered  with 
by  congressional  actioa 

The  election  of  I860  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Rej)ublican  party,  whose  candidates,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  ran  upon  a 
platform  denouncing  'threats  of  disunion,'  and 
saying  that  *the  new  dogma,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  its  own  force,  carries  slavery  into  any 
or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,' 
vas  a  ''dangerous  political  heresy."  The  plat- 
form did  not  call  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  existed,  bnt  asserted  *that 
the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  that  of  freedom;  that  as  our 
Republican  fathers,  when  they  fad  abolished 
slavery  in  all  our  national  territory^  ordained 
that  'no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property,  without, due  process  of  law,'  it  be- 
comes our  duty  by  legislation,  whenever  such 
legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain  Ais  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempts 
to  violate  it;. and  we  deny  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  any  inii- 
viduals,  to  give  leral  existence  to  slavery  in  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States' 

Lincoln  received  a  popular  plurality  of  nearly 
500,000  and  a  pluraHty  of  108  in  the  Electoral 
College.  Ehauglas  came  second  in  the  poi>ular 
vote,  but  fell  behind  both  the  Breckinridge  ticket 
and  Bell  and  Everett  ticket  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. This  was  due  to  the  fact  thut  the  Douglas 
vote  was  larg^  in  the  States  which  Uncoln 
carried. 

In  the  war  between  the  States  the  supporters 
of  Doughs  enlisted  side  by  side  with  the  sup- 
porters of  Lincoln,  Douglas  himself  having 
urged  the  support  of  Lincoln  in  the  waf  for  the 
mamtenance  of  the  Union.  During  the  war, 
however,  many  things  were  done  which  aroused 
criticism  from  the  Democratic  leaders,  and  by 
the  Democrats  generally.  Among  the  things 
complained  of  were  arrests  and  coUrts-martial 
in  States  not  in  insurrection  and  where  the 
civil  authority  was  undisturbed. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1864  ^nouiKcd 
■unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution,  as  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our 
strength,  security  and  happiness  as  a  people, 
and  as  a  framework  of  government  equally  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  the 
States,  both  Northern  and  Southern;'  and  then 
declared 

u  tbs  lenm  at  tha  Anwiicui  pcopla.  that  after  foor  ron 
<it  faihin  to  T«non  tbe  Uoion  br  the  aiperimRit  of  war, 
dnrina  which,  under  tbe  pretenie  of  a  miLitary  HWBWity 
of  a  war  powor  bisber  than  tha  Conititatioti.  the  Ccoiti- 
tutioa  itaHE  haa  beea  diaregarded  in  every  wrt  and  public 
and  privmtA  riffht  alike  trodden  down,  and  the 
of  the  country  eaMntiatly  imniirad, 
'  ^'  m%re  demand 


Gen.  Geoi^  B.  McQellan  of  New  Jersey 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for 
President  and  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio 
for  Vice-President  The  election  resulted  in  a 
popular  majority  of  403,000  for  the  Republican 
ticket  and  in  an  electoral  majority  of  191  — 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  being  tbe 
only  three  of  the  24  States  giving  their  electoral 
vote  to  the  Democratic  ticket.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Republican  plurality  was  less  than  it 
was  in  1860. 

The  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the    inauguration    of  _ Vice-President    Andrew 


and  members  of   Congress  were  arrayed 

against  the  President.  The  Democrats  took 
tbe  side  of  the  President,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  Republicans  prevented  the  adoption  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment  presented  by  the 

During  the  reconstruction  period  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Democrats  insisted  that  the  States 
which  were  held  in  the  Union  shoidd  be  given 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  States. 

The  campaign  of  1868  was  fought  under  the 
leadership  of  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  Yoric 
and  Francis  P.  Blair  of  Missouri,  and  the  plat- 
form demanded ; 


debt  of  tha  United  9titei 


tkiD  o(  the  elective  fiaiichiae  in  the  State*  6; 

3^  Payment  of  atl  the  public  di '  '     '  "' 
M  rapidly   a«   pncticable  ~  all   r 
people  by  taaatDn,  er*— **  —  — *" 

nccaiitia  of  tha  to'i ., 

beicf  honeatly  ap^ied  to  nch  payment:  and  when  the 
obliaatiou  of  the  go^vnunent  do  not  oqveaily  atate  apm 
their-  [aoa,  or  t)w  law  undcf  which  tliay  ware  iaeued  cloei 
not  pn>viae  that  they  ahall  be  paid  in  coin,  they  ou^t.  b 
Hffht  and  justice,  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  tha  United 


^leciea  of  property  accordint 


[  iiutuiattorial  modMof  ai 

fold  eollectioa  inteir-' "■-'  •'—  ' ■—  -*  *- 

may  Ije  equBUi«d  aL, , ,  — , 

meot  and  the  currenCT  made  Bood;  tbe  rapeal  ftf  al 
nkenta  (or  anroUins  ™*  S^"  — nui*  j-4«  ...•:«» 

importa,  ana  iach  equal  t«: .. — . 

lawi  ai  win  atford  incidental  jnotaction  tc  _ 

factum,  and  *a  wQl,  without  impairing  tbe  n 

the  least  burden  upon,  and  txat  promou  and  e 
the  BTeat  induatrial  mtereata  of  the  country. 

f.  Ketorm  of  abuaea  in  tbe  admini>trati«i;  the  eipolaca 
of  corrupt  men  from  offica:  the  abrccatioo  d  «qt—  cAcaa 
and  the  notofation  of  rightful  aulbaritr  to.  and  tbe  ioda- 
pendcnoe  of.  tha  executive  and  mdicia]  departmcota  of  Iba 
It:  the  nbordinatian  M  tha  nuUtary  to  the  ant 
the  end  that  the  unupatioiu  of  Coocnia  and 


S.  Equal    lighW , —    — 

nativB-bora  dtiaena.  at  home  and  abroad:  the 
American  nationality  which  shall  command  ~^'- 
foreigR  powen,  and  famish  an  muaple  and 
to  people  stnigeling  for  national  intcgrit)', 
liberty,  and  individual  rifhta;  and  tbe  mam 
fishla  of  natuiolited  atueu 


immutaUe  allsglanc 


aaeni  aaaiaxt  tha  abaolute  doctnae 
!  and  tat  claims  of  loreign  powert 
led  Crimea  committad  beyond  tteir 


Besides  this  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
parties  tbe  platform  arrai^ed  the  Republican 
party  for  its  reconstruction  policy,  charging 
that  instead  o£  restoring  tbe  Union  it  had  *so 
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jeciea  lu  aiaies  tn  rnne  oi  proiouna  peace  lo 
military  despotism  and  net^ro  supremacy,"  and 
that  it  liad  "nullified  the  right  of  trial  ij  jury, 
abolished  the  richt  of  kabeas  corpus  ana  over- 
thrown the  freedom  of  speech  and  press,'  The 
Republicans  nominated  GenenJ  Grant  and 
Schuyler  Colfax  and  secured  a  popular  plu- 


In  Uay  1872  a  convention  known  as  the 
Liberal  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  nominated  Horace  Greeley 


and  pledged  the  party's  support  to  Articles  13, 
14  and  15  of  our  amended  national  Constitu- 
tion. It  favored  the  sacred  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit,  opposed  repudiation  and  insisted 
upon  the  return  to  specie  xoyments. 

The  Democrats  met  on  9  July  at  Baltimore 
and  nominated  the  same  ticlHt  and  adopted  a 
platform  substantially  like  the  one  adopted  1^ 
the  Liberal   Republicans. 

Those  members  of  the  Democratic  party  de- 
scribing themselves  as  'straight-out*  Democrats 
met  3  September  follondi^  and  nominated 
Charles  O'Connor  of  New  York  for  President 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts  for 
Vice-President;  although  both  declined,  nearly 
30,000  votes  were  cast  for  the  head  of  the 
ticket  The  platform  declared  that  the  Balti- 
more convention  had  betrayed  the  party  into  a 
false  creed  and  false  leadership  and  proclaimed 
that  the  members  of  the  ■straight-out'  Demo- 
cratic party  preferred  principle  to  power,  and 
would  not  surrender  those  principles  in  ex- 
change for  offices  which  Presidents  confer. 
The  election  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory for  the  Republican  ticket,  Grant  and  Wil- 
son receiving  «6  electoral  votes  out  of  3* 
and  a  popular  plurality  of  more  than  750,000, 

The  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  brought 
to  his  party  a  large  number  of  influential  Re- 
publicans and  alienated  many  Democrats,  yet 
the  party's  vote  was  only  about  125,000  more 
than  the  Democratic  vote  of  iSfiS,  while  the 
Republican  vole  of  1872  was  nearly  600,000 
greater  than  the  vote  of  four  years  before. 

The  Democrats  entered  the  campaign  of  1876 
with  courage  and  confidence.  The  discovery  of 
corruption  in  several  of  the  departments  and 
the  conviction  of  officials  hi^  in  authority,  to- 
gether with  the  panic  of  1873,  had  broken  the 
prestige  of  the  Republican  party  and  caused  a 
wide-spread  demand  for  reform.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  took  advant^re  of  the  situation  and 
nominated  as  its  candidates  Samuel  J.  "Tilden  of 
New  York,  who  had  become  conspicuous  in  re- 
form in  his  State,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of 
Indiana,  who  represented  all  that  was  highest, 
purest  and  best  in  Democratic  principle  ana 
purpose.  The  platform  described  the  abuses  of 
power  and  demanded  reform  in  every  depart- 
ment. Among  other  thiuRS  it  demanded  re- 
form in  the  tariff  and  condemned  the  resump- 
tion clause  of  1875. 

The  campaign  resulted  in  a  popular  plurality 
of  250,000  for  Tilden  and  Hendncks.     The  re- 


fraud   ^ 


States.  The  situation  grew  so  serious  that 
Congress  created  an  electoral  commission,  to 
which  the  whole  matter  was  referred.  This 
commission  was  composed  of  five  senators 
selected  by  that  body,  five  members  of  Con- 
gress selected  by  that  body,  and  the  five  senior 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  See  Elec- 
toral Commission. 

The  Senate  being  Republican  selected  three 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats;  the  House 
beii^^Dcmocratic  selected  three  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans,  and  of  the  judges  three  were 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats.  The  Elee- 
toral  Commission  thus  contained  eight  Republi- 
cans and  seven  Democrats  and  on  every  con- 
tested question  the  vote  stood  eight  to  scveiL 
each  member  casting  his  vote  so  that  it  would 
aid  his  par^. 

The  Democrats  of  1880  endorsed  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  the  platform  of  1876,  protested 
against  centralization  as  dangerous  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  denounced  the  "great  fraud  of 
1876  and  1877  by  which  upon  a  false  count  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  two  States  the  candidate 
defeated  at  the  polls  was  declared  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and  for  the  first  time  in  American  history 
the  will  of  the  people  was  set  aside  under  a 
threat  of  military  violence.*  The  righting  of 
the  wrong  of  1876  was  declared  to  be  the  para- 
mount issue.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  weakened  his  campaign  by 
putting  the  tariff  question  aside  as  *a  local 
issue.*  He  was  defeated,  however,  by  a  popu- 
lar vote  of  less  than  10,000  and  by  only  59  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College. 

In  1884  the  Democrats  met  at  Chicago  and 
nominated  Grover  Qeveland  of  New  York  for 
President  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana 
for  Vice-President  A  platform  of  great  length 
was  adopted,  the  tariff  question  being  the  one 
discussed  at  great  lenetn.  The  platform  con- 
tained the  following  plank  on  the  money  ques- 
tion :  'We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and 
silver  coinage  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  cir- 
culating medium  convertible  into  such  money 
without  loss.*  This  platform  also  contained  a 
plank  reaffirmins  that  portion  of  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1856  which  endorsed  the  liberal 
principles  of  Jefferson. 

The  Republican  ticket,  headed  by  James  G. 
Blaine  and  John  A.  Logan,  received  a  plurality 
of  a  little  more  than  20,000  in  the  popular  vote, 
but  Ur.  Cleveland  had  37  majority  in  the  Elec- 
toral College. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1888  reaffirmed 
the  platform  adopted  in  13S4  and  endorsed  the 
President's  views  on  the  tariff  question  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  tariff  message  which  he  sent  to 
Congress  in  December  1887.  The  tariff  question 
was  made  the  paramount  issue  and  the  cam- 
paign waged  on  this  question,  and  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket  and  its 
candidate^  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Levi  P. 
Morton,  that  ticket  having  a  majority  of  65  in 
the  Electoral  College,  althouf^  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  had  a  popular  plurality  of  about  • 
100,000. 

During  the  Cleveland  administration  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reduce  tbe  tariff  and  the 
Mills  Bill  received  the  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  Tbe 
Republicans,  however,  took  advantage  of  the 
Republican  victory  of  1888  to  propose  and  enact 
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a  high  tariff  law,  known  as  the  McKinley  Act, 
taking  its  name  from  the  chairman  of  the  Wars 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  The  pas- 
saf^e  of  this  law  was  followed  by  an  increase  in 
prices  of  commodities  and  it  became  the  para- 
mount issue  in  the  following  campaign  of  1892. 
The  Democratic  party  that  year  nominated 
Grover  Geveland  for  a  third  time  and  named 
Adiai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois  ai  his  running 

There  was  a  tight  in  the  convention  over  the 
tariff  plank,  and  as  finally  adapted  it  declared 
that  the  Federal  government  had  no  constitn- 
tional  power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties 
except  for  revenue  only.  The  trusts  were  de- 
nounced and  the  party  pledged  to  the  enactment 
of  laws  made  to  prevent  and  control  them. 

The  money  plank  of  the  platform  was  as 
follows : 

t  denounce  tbe  Republicsa  legiiUtlon 
ji  Act  o(  two  w  «  cowMill^  — -' — '-'■' 
itiw  of  dinger  in  tb«  futum 

of  iu  (uinoTtm.  M  well  u  iu  autlui-, 

npeal.  ^We  hold  to^the  iwe  n(  both  gold 


constftntional  fay  the  Stipreme  Court,  tbe  vote 
stanfling  live  to  four.  The  decision  was  ren- 
dered at  the  second  bearing.  At  the  first  bear- 
ing the  vote  stood  four  to  four,  and  as  Ibe 
ninth  judge  who  was  not  present  until  the  sec- 
ond hearing  favored  the  tax  it  required  tbe 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  one  of  die 
judges  to  render  the  income  tax  inoperative. 

After  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  the  cur- 
rency question  agam  occupied  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  became  the  parareonnt  issue  in 
the  campaipi  of  1896.  The  money  issue  was 
fought  out  in  the  party  and  the  delegates  to  the 
Chicago  convention  were  instructed  to  carry 
out  the  financial  policy  endorsed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  convention  selecting  them, 
who  in  turn  had  been  instructed  by  county  con- 
ventions. As  a  result  of  this  inier-party  contest 
the  advocates  of  bimetallism  won  a  decisive 
victory,  having  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
national  delegates. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted: 


iuiMol  obaerviiiKe  c 


President  Harrison  was  renommated  by  tbe 
Republicans  and  Whitelaw  Reid  was  placed 
upon  [he  ticket  with  him.  In  the  election  the 
Democratic  ticket  polled  a  plurality  of  132  in 
the  Electoral  College  and  a  popular  plurali^ 
of  about  380,00a  The  People's  Party  nomi- 
nated James  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa  for  President 
and  James  G.  Field  of  Virginia  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  polled  a  little  more   than   1,000,000 

During  President  Cleveland's  second  term 
two  questions  occupied  public  attention  —  the 
money  question  and  the  tariff  question.  Con- 
gress was  called  together  in  extraordinary 
session  in  August  1B93  and  the  President 
recommended  the  unconditional  repeal  of  tbe 
Shenhan  Law,  By  reference  to  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1892  it  will  be  seen  that  the  money 
plank  contained  a  statement  of  the  party's  faith 
in  the  double  standard  as  well  as  its  desire  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  an  effort 
to  repeal  the  makeshift  without  restoring  the 
double  standard  canscij  a  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  party;  but  the  President  succeeded  in 
securing  the  legislation  which  he  desired.  Doing 
this,  however,  ne  had  the  support  of  a  larger 


__ _  tl»  Uiuted  SUUs. 

The  Conititaiioa  of  the  United  Stotta  nunoiteea  to 
every  citicca  the  rights  of  civil  and  reli^Duc  hberty.  Tbe 
DemocTBtic  party  hu  alwayi  been  the  exponeal  of  jpoliticft] 
liberty  and  reli^oua  freedom,  and  it  renewa  ite  ob}iEat»Ti« 
ikod  nmSinnt  iti  dflvotiou  to  theae  fuudajttental  principleB 
©[  the  COnititutioo. 

Reewnisng  tTiat  the  money  qoeetioD  »  peimmount 
to  all  ouwn  at  thi*  tirne,  ««  invite  >tt*(itioii  to  the  fact 
that  the  PedenI  Ctmatnution  namid  nlnr  uid  nld 
aa  the  money  metali  oE  the  nnited  &ate*.  and  UM 


>d&ateft 
unit  ud  admiitcd 


ct  of  1873  democetiEiniE  atlvvr 
ippTO-nl  of  the  Ain*neaii  ptopk 

>  [mduced  by  tbe  people: 
it  taxation  and  of  all  debts. 


J  of  tbe  people. 

We  are  unalterably  oppgeed 
baa  looked  faat  the  proaperil" 

the   paralysi*   of  hard   timea 


L.  but  a 


Gold  mDoa^MaDiaBi  ia  ■ 
has  brought  other  n^^irf 
ndon.     It  u  -DM  only  im- 


Wilsc 


,  chairman  of  the  Ways 


which  bears  his  name  and  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  was  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of 
tariff  reform ;  but  it  was  emasculated  by  the 
Senate,  where  a  coterie  of  Democratic  senators 
refused  to  support  it  until  the  rates  of  several 
schedules  were  raised.  The  President  refused 
to  sign  the  liill,  but  allowed  it  to  become  a  law 
without  his  signature.  The  bill  contained  an 
income  tax,  but  this  clause  was  declared  un- 


_ _  States  only  by  the  niflins  al  tllat 

love  of  liberty  which  procfaimBd  our  politioal  in- 
in  ITTSand  won  it  in  the  War  of  the  Revohition. 
We  damaad.  tbe  ftea  and  untimited  txaatt 
ailvtz  and  gold  at  the  pieeent  lesal  ntio  of  tt  ti 
waiting  for  the  aid  01  coiuent  of  any  other  n 
demand  that  tbe  itandard  utver  dollar  ihali  be 
tender,  eqoally  with  gold,  tor  all  dabta,  peblic 

and  we  tavor  audi  lanalat- ■" '  *- 

the  demonetitation  of  an 

WeamoppoaedtothapDlicy  and 
to  the  holders  of  the  obUgaCiooa  of 

""  We  ^  o™Si"    """'"""' 
ttaffidldnft  with  banldtig  lyndicatei  irfiich. 
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■  hai  the  pow«r  to  coin  and  JMue  money,  hooiL  uul  (AH*  tkar  miaiB  TBrihiriai.  ire  faold  tkat  ths 

-' — o  daDUucd  that  thit  power  coald  not  oScnb  ■MOintad  to  «daiiiuM*r  ^«  goiMnuiMal  pf  tay 

ir  iadividnalL     Ws,  therefore.  Toiitorr,    loeethB'   with   tha    Dntrict   of   Colnmtnt   ud 

..  ^itm  intcndsd  to  cucntate  *■  Aluka.  ittmM  b«  baiu  JUt  midnit*  of  the  Territory  or 

EnorbTDAtionalbuilimMindani^tJonof  theCoiutitution.  Diitrlct  in  whldl  their  dotiM  ere  to  -be  perfiniBd'     Tltb 

A  we  demind  thkt  *U  pepet  which  li  made  a  tesal  tender  Painoeiatic  fBity  bdiava*  in  booie  rule  and  that  ell  pubUe 

r  ohUu  Knd  nrivrnta  dflhta.  or  whtch  ii  reoiveble  for  duee  ^  lendi  of  tlu  Unitod  Stetee  ihould  be  a-pnromiRt*^  bi  tha 

d  bp  the  govmaamt  of  enabliehment  of  free  honiei  (or  Amerfeaa 


We  bold  that  tariS  duties  (ball  be  levied  for  purpoaei 
of  raveane.  wcKh  dutica  to  be  ao  adjuMsd  aa  to  opnate 
aqnaUy   thnothout    the    co«utrr.    aad    not    diatrimir-" 


Wa  nwoTBmead  that  the  TerriCor  at  Alaaka  ba  onntad 
a  dolenla  in  Ocgwren  and  that  tha  geneni]  laad  and  timber 
lawi  of  the  United  Statei  be  extended  to  laid  Tenitoiy. 

., , , „ .„  Th*   Monroe   Doctrine,  sa  origioallr  dochred,  aad  aa 

between  claw  or  aectioo,  and  that  taautiDa  ihould  be  limited  interpreted  by  aucceadina  Preaideal%  ia  a  pennaaent  part 

by  tha  naada  of  the  aoMmnent.  boneatty  and  eoonotnially  al  tho  foremi  policy  oi  the  Uoitud  Statea  and  mint  at  aU 

ftdminiMercd.     We  danouBce  aa  diaturbins  to  btuiaefid  the  timea  be  molntaiaed- 

RepibUcan  threat  to  leeton  tha  McKMley  law,  which  haa  We  utend  our  iTmpathy  to  tha  pnple  of  Cuba  i&  Ibeir 

twna  been  oondeinned  by  the  people  ia  natlOTial  clectioru,  hemic  atnig^  for  liEieTty  and  idrlepend«ce. 

and  wUch.  enacted  andar  the  faba  plea  dl  protecClm  to  Wa  are  oppoaed  to  life  tEnure  in  the  pablic  aervKe, 

home  tDdialtT.  pcoved  a  prolific   breeder  a   tneta  and  except  u  provided  in  the  Conatifutitin.     We  favor  appoint- 

mODOpotiei.  enriehad  the  few  at  the  eapeoaa  of  the  many.  menta  baaed  on  merit,  flied  terma  of  oSea,  and  iuah  an 

reatrictad  trade  and  dqiriyad  the  prodnoer*  of  the  great  admieietration  of  the  dvU-aervien  lawi  aa  will  aSord  einial 

AoMnicaa  etaplie  of  acceaa  to  their  nataral  marketa.  opportanitiea  to  all  dtiieoi  ol  aiartained  fitneas. 

Until  the  money  qneatian  ia  eettlad  we  arc  oppoaed  to  We  dectaie  it  to  be  tha  uawritten  law  of  tbii  RepubUt 

any  aptatioa  for  further  cbangea  in  oar  tariff  lawi,  neept  tablfahad  by  cnstom  and  uiaEe  ol  one  hondnd  yean  jand 

iuch  aa  aia  nacnaary  to  meet  the  deficit  is  revmne  earned  aaactioned  by  the  euuuplca  of  tha  (jcaf  t  and  wiaeit  at 

by  tha  advem  deoisnn  of  the  Sapreoie  Court  on  the  iceome  tboae  who  (oondad  and  liave  maintained  our  government, 

tax.     But  for  thii  deciiion  by  the  Suprana  Court  there  tbat  no  nmn  (hooM  be  diaibla  for  a  third  tnra  of  the  Prea- 

would  be  no  deficit  in  the  reveaua  ondec  the  law  inaar  1  by  a  dential  ofiloa. 

Democratic  CongreM  in  atrict   pncauance  of  the  naitorm  The  Peder^  Bownunent  ihould  care  for  and  improve 

deciaiona  of  that  oourt  for  nearly  100  years,  diet  court  the  MiialMippi  River  and  other  ereat  watermys  ol  tha 

having  in  tbat  dacinon  niatainid  coaititutioBBl  objactiona  Repoblic  ar  -■  '"  -*».»  r~-  th-  .-r.^^  ».•_  ».—  ...a 


daclara  that  it  la  ^  duty  of  Congreis  to  naa  aU  the  cos-  the  goiemment,  tucb  aid  ^ouldbe  ettand 

Btitutional  power  urilieh  rcmaina  after   that   dedaion.  oi  pbn  of  contiaooul  work  until  pannanent  improvement  It 

iducb  may  coidb  from  it*  revenal  by  tba  court  aa  it  nay  eecnred. 

hereafter  be  eonatitutad.  io  that  the  burdena  d  taiatioa  Confiding  in  the  juitice  of  our  pauae  and  the  naceuity 

euy  be  equally  and  impartially  laid,  to  tbe  end  tbat  wealth  of  itt  itKcea  at  the  potla.  we  enbralt  tha  fareg»iflg  deelar»- 

marbaar  It*  due  proportion  of  the  eipeoaaottbasovenimeDt,  tton  of  prindplia  and  porpoeea  to  tha  coniidcnte  judgmedt 

We  bold   that   (be  moat  effident  way  M    protecting  of  tba  Amenoao  people.     We   ievita  the  mpport  of  >■ 

American  labor  ia  to  prevent  the  iminrtation  of  tonaga  citiieni  who  approve  tbem  and  who  deaire  to  have  them 

poaper  labor  to  compete  with  it  in  the  home  ourket,  and  Biade  efleL'tive  through  legi^tion,  for  the  relief  of  Ihk 

that  the  valiM  of  the  oome  marlut  to  our  Americmo  fannen  people  aad  tbe  reMoratini  a  tha  mmuiy'a  ineapeiity. 

and  artiiana  ia  greatly  reduced  by  a  viciou*  monetary  ayalem  ~„                    •.       •    i  <.       i,                 »■<<      f   it 

which  depieaic*  tba  prices  of  their  produMa  bafew  th*  coat  The  minonty,  led  by  Senator  Hill  of  New 

of  no^iction,  and  thus  ^qnivB  them  of  the  rneans  of  York,  submitted  the  foUowinc',  wfaicb  yrzs  re- 

pinchasmg  tba  product*  of  our  borne  manufactonMi  and  j-rt-rt  hv  thp  ron«cnt!mi  ■ 

aa  labor  a«atea  the  wealth  of  ths  country,  we  demand  tha  JCCtea  Dy  UlC  COnvenHOn . 

paaSBOCof  each  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  in  all  To  the  Democratic  National  Convention:  16. delegates, 

ita  ngnta-  oonatituting  tbe  minority  of  the  Committee  on  ReeoTutlona, 

We  are  in  [avor  of  the  arbitfation  of  diSereoce*  between  tnd  many  daolaratiena  in  tit*  itport  <d  the  maiority  to 

employara    engaged    in    interstate    commerce    and    their  which  tbey  cannot  give  tbeir  aseent.     Some  of  these  are 

employee*,  and  teoonunend  mcb  legialation  as  ia  necessary  wholly  unnecesssry.     Some  are  m  considered  and  amblgn- 

to  earry  out  this  principle.  ously  phraaad,  while  otbera  are  sxtresie  aad  revohrtionary 

The  abaorption  of  wealth  by  tbe  few,  the  tooaididation  of  tbe  w^l-racognisad  principles  o(  tbe  party.     The  minotity 

of  our  Iradina  railroad  systems,  and  the  formation  of  tresis  content  thcmaelTea  with  this  general  expreaaion  of  tbeir 


, _ont»l  by  thePederal  govern-  diiaent.  without  going  into  a  spufic  statement  (HE  tbe  obiee- 

ment   of   those   arteries   of   commerce.     We    demand   tha  tioaable  fealores  of  tbe  report  of  Che  ma^wity;  but  aDao 

eolargement   of   the  power    of.  the    Intentata    Commerce  tbe  financial  ^ueatfon,  which  on^agee  at  tlus  tmae  tbit  CAief 

Commission  and  *uc£  reatrietioD  aad  goatsntec*  in  tbe  share  of  public  attention,  the  views  of  tbe  majority  dlBSr 

control  of  nilroada  sa  will  protect  the  people  from  robbery  so  londamanlally  from  what  the  minority  r^ard  as  vital 

andoptreaaion.  Democratic  doctrine  «*  to  denxnd  a  distinct  statement  ol 
We  deoouoCB    -          — 

bv    ODOrcasive    taxation    u..*.    ,..-    . .—       .. —    -r—    ,^.— .v..^.,    .«-^.    .«    .._..-.... 

tee,  which  have      whicb  ia  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  financial  plank  In 

_  ; . J         .1. ^_; j^. 

our  belief  that  the  experiment  on  the  part 

of  the  action 

but  would  retard  or  entirely  prcve 


We  deaounce  tbe  profligate  waste  of  tbe  money  wmng  what  ths)^  hold  to  aa  the  only  just  and  true  cxpreuion  C^ 

from   tlie  people   by  oppreasive   taxation   and  the  lavish  DemocrAtic  faith  upon   ■'■-   '  ■ —  '-" 

kept  taxes  high,  while  the  labor  that  paye  them  is  unempkiyed  tbe  njaiarii 

and  tbe  products  □(  the  people's  tod  are  depreaaed  in  pncs  "  We  di , 

till  they  no  longer  repay  the  coat  of  production.     We  demand  of  the  United  State*  alone  of  free  silver  coinage  i 

a  return  to  tbat  simplicity  sod  eoonomy  which   beflta  a  of  the  exiating  standard  of  value  indapsndently 

Democratic  government  and  a  reduction  in  tbe  number  of  of  other  great  aaCioDS,  would  not  oidy  impartt 


/hejpeople.  international  bir 

We  denounce  arbitrary  interference  by  Federal  aulhori-      eraoiant  should 
ties  in  local  aBaira  aa  a  violation  of  tha  Coaititution  of  Che      eoontry  at  once 
United  Stales  and  a  crime  against  £r 
we  eaDEdally  object  to  Bovenmient  by 
and  highly  dangeroua  lorm  of  opprai 
Faderaliwlcea,  m  contempt  of  tbe  la* 
rights  of  dtuens.  become  at  once  legist 
tionera:  and  we  approve  the  bill  paaaeq  ai  taa  lu 
cf  the  United  State*  Senate,  and  nov  pendinH  in  tl 
'  " Ill  mTedet 


d  bimetaTlisn.  to  which  tbe  el 
'■  '     steadily  diiaeted.    '" 


-- e  law*  of  the  Sutea  and 
« Isgislatois.  iudges, 


nd  providing  Cor  trial*  by  juiy  in  ceitain  _. . 

No  discrimination  should  be  indulged  in  by 

,jent  of  tha  United  State*  in  favor  of  any  ol 

Wa  Bpprovs  of  the  refuaal  of  the  Fifty-tliiid  Congress 


Wa  approve  of  the  refuaal  of  the  Fifty- 
pas*  the  Pacific  Railroad  Funding  Bill  _ 
aSut  of  tha  present  Republican  Congress 

Recognising  the  just  claims 
we  b^imy  endone  the  rule  of  .__ 

&e  omsion  roll;  and  the  fact  of  eniatment 
should  be  deemed  conclusive  evidenoe  Bgaiast 

■^iixrziiir:; ..  _ _ 

Arisona.  end  OklahoioB  iota  the  Union  ai  States,  _. 
(avnr  the  early  admiasion  oC  all  tbe  Territories  haviiu  tl 
population  arid  leaourees  to  entitle  them  to  Stat 


Google 
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Tbc  nam  retohitioBs  submitted  by  the 
minority  were  rejected  Inr  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  and  the  platfonn  as  reported  by 
the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  same  vote. 
The  resolution  endorsing  the  administration  was 
defeated  by  a  little  less  than  two-thirds. 

The    convention    named    ai    its    candidates 


tb>  Unit«l  Su(«.  ■ 

□f  the  iKloptun  ol 
'  — '^im  our  Cuth  in 

.. — k^bje  luhu  ol  E „ 

the  Constitution  frAiD«d  iia  hinnony  thmiiilli"  by  thg 
htlxn  of  tha  Kipublic.  W*  hold  vHh  cl»  Unitsd  SUta 
_.._  .  _.  ...  D,ji,„jj(„  o£  lodapmdBiee  ' 


Su^nim  Ccujt  tl 


Democrats  met  at  Indianapolis  in  September 
following,  issued  a  platform  endorsing  the  gold 
standard  and  named  John  U.  Palmer  and 
Simon  B.  Buckner  ai  their  national  ticket, 
William  McKJnley  of  Ohio  and  Garret  A. 
Hobart  of  New  Jersey  were  the  nominees  of 
the  Republican  convention.  The  platform  con- 
tained a  plank  favoring  a  protective  tariff  and 


i  the  party  to  promote  international  bimetal- 

The  People's  party,  (fenerally  known  as  the 
Populist  party,  met  at  Saint  Louis  and  adopted 
a  platform  containing  the  same  silver  plank  as 
the  Democratic  platform  and  endorsed  and 
nominated  the  D^ocratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. Instead  of  endorsing  Mr.  Sewall  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  the  convention  named  Thomas 
£.  Watson  of  Georgia  for  that  office.  The 
Silver  Republicans  met  at  the  same  time,  en- 
dorsed the  Democratic  ticket  and  adopted  a 
silver  plank  identical  with  the  Democratic 
plank. 

The  campaign  aroused  deep  feeling  on  both 
sides  and  was  warmly  contested  In  the  Central 
States.  It  became  apparent  early  In  the  cam- 
paign that  the  Democratic  ticket  would  carry 
-the  Western  and  Southern  States  and  that 
the  Republican  ticket  would  sweep  the  Eastern 
States.  A  very  large  vote  was  polled,  the  total 
that  year  being  nearly  2,000,000  in  eiccess  of  the 
total  vole  of  four  years  before.  The  Republican 
party  secured  a  popular  plurality  of  601354. 
The  electoral  vote  stood ;  McKinley  and  Hobart, 
Z7I :  Bryan  and  Sewall,  176. 

Between  1896  and  1900  there  was  an  im- 
provement in  industrial  conditions,  an  increase 
'in  the  volume  of  money  and  a  series  of  wars 
throughout  the  world  In  1898  the  United 
States  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Cubans  and 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain,  whidk 
war  resulted  in  Cuban  independence ;  but  during 
the  war  a  naval  victory  in  the  Philippines  put 
.d)is  nation  in  temporary  control  of  those 
islands  and  resulied  m  our  possession  of  them 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
behalf  of  the  Cubans.  The  cession  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States  raised 
a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The 
lentiment  is  at  present  divided,  the  Democrats 


CoDMituCioa  Coliowi  the  Bag.  ud  d 

Ust  u)  Sxecutive  or  Coiumi.  dvlinw  their  ei 

tlwii'  powera  /roa  tb*  ConMitutioii,   cu  amow  ImMtal 

aaUunty  baroad  it  or  ia  noUtaoa  at  it. 

mnd  half  eniMTv,  «nd  w*  vein  theAmerian  people  thet 
anwtniiliem  ebroed   will   Jeed   quicUr   end  inevitably   to 


tev,  eluded  by  ft 


of  tK": 


Balievina  in  C 
the  Porta  Ricaa 
ecuinet    Cb*  proUK 
aority,  ee  e  Enid  en 

lew  and  e  Secnnt  nni 

impoaei  opon  the  pemile  o(  Porto  Rko 

Iile  by  rqiBdnt 


ibUeen  Congtta 


in  iiut.  the  fine  eet  of  itl  unpniehatic  nmsnaune.  O 
Repnblicea  party  neki  to  conmit  the  Uaftad  State*  to 
oolonial  policy  inconiinent  with  i^ubUcan  institiiliDBc  ana 
GondBninM  by  the  SaprenM  Court  m  nomerona  dEdiioii*. 

"" ■* ud  denounce  the  Philippine  policy  of  the 

etion.     It    haa   Involvwl    the    public    in 
— «_.  ....  « . .  —  ooblejt 


of  oar  totnwr  alUei 
The  Pilipinoa  ctanr 


apclauded  throufbout 
in  thefalaeandu-  '- 

aodaelf'^otieRUni 

out  endangBTing  —   ^.  , 

wHbout  imperfllng  our  form  of  voveroment,  in* 

repabiio  into  an  empiir.  we  favor  an  ttDmadiate 

ndependence: 

foTMriy 
America. 


champion  of  freedom. 


a  oeatnry  to  the  raputdlci  of  Central  end  S 


and  togitliBatt  mean* 
KiaJBg  or  puToha^iw 
the  ConttatutloB  aDd  1 


n  by  e-_, 

tnenUy  oppoeed  to 
he  towraed  outiidc 

--  — _  —  RepubBe'a  infloencp 

iBODi.  bat  beline  that  infinence  ehould  be 
by  fore*  and  violence,  bat  through  the  per- 
r   of  a   high   and  honorable  eiample.     The 

{lie  ia  no  wiee  diiainilhed.  and  the  Democialic 
a  backward  fl«p  from  iti  poaition  on  tha».< 
ing  iiBue  of  inperiallHn  growing  out  of  tbe 
avolvee  the  vary  aiiitcnca  of  the  rtpablic  and 
n  of  our  free  nmitutioiB.  We  ntfard  it  »s 
E  the  campaign. 

the  Hepublican  ptatform  adopted  at 

th«  Philadelphia  convention,  hekl  in  Juae  1900.  ttul  the 
Republican  party  "  ■leadfutly  adherei  to  the  policy  an- 
—■-—•'  in  the  Manir-  r,-- — '—  ■■  ' -'— ■-  ^^^^-^ 


bat  the  bui 
^niriiwar 


The  declaration  i 


ment  t*  established,  this  independence  to  be 
accompanied  by  protection  from  outside  inter- 
ference. Some  of  the  Republicans  desire  that 
the  Philippine  Islands  be  held  under  a  colonial 
system  and  others  desire  that  the  islands  be 
given  a  territorial  form  of  government  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  statehood. 

The  Democratic  convention  which  met  at 
Kansas  City,  4  July  1900,  endorsed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  adopted  the  following 
platform : 


party,  in  oppasition 
to  acqarre  and  hold  a 
nd  large  laumbera  i 

»\u  iu  integrity,  b< 
3  prevent  tne  CKtei 


«  Doctnne."  ia  manifeatlr  d 
"  ted  bv  the  avowed  — •=- 

I  ipint  oE  tbe  Mon 
iignty  over  Urge  ana*  n  irrmary 
vople  in  the  eaateni  hemiipbere- 
aifltenance  of  the  Moitioe  Doctrine 

ft  rk  Eurojiean   au^ority  on  Ihn 


cople  ihijl  evw  be  held  by  f^rce  in 


hays  fled  from 
_bord*n_of  I 


1  their  libertiea.     A  imall  (t 


Tbc  a 


V  Google 


rajMoceATic  PAisnr 


Upd  A  «B&H]jiCu^iaMl  State  mOitis  >re  AjnplT  nfEctfoit  in 
timii  of  prace.    TWl  repnbUc  hM  no  place  for  a  vut  militur 

In  time  of  dinsR'  the  volusteur  ■aldio'  b  tiii  cqusIit'i 
beat  defender.  Tbe  NatiDiial  Gturd  o[  the  United  State* 
(houtd  evtr  be  cherilhed  in  the  patriotic  hearla  ct  a  fice 
people-  Such  or^njiatioiu  are  ever  an  element  oi  EtrenBth 
■nd  ufety.     Fot  the  Ibtt  time  in  qui  biitory  and  cona] 


TomtMr  organiiatiaii.  We  denoDBce  it  a*  UD-American, 
OD-Dsraocnnc  and  nn-Repiibllean  and  ■*  a  subvenion  of 
the  aadent  and  fijud  priaciplea  of  a  free  people. 

PrivBta  iDonopoliii  an  indefensible  uid  intolerable. 
They  destroy  competitioa.  control,  the  price  of  all  materia] 
and  of  the  Sniahed  product,  tbua  robbing  both  producer 
and  CDnsmner.  They  lessen  the  employment  of  labor,  and 
arbitrarily  Hi  the  terms  and  eooditjona  thereof,  and  deprive 
lodividual  eaugy  and  small  capita]  of  their  opportunity  foe 
most  efQdcnt  means  yet  devised 
I  of  industry  to  the  benefit  of  the 
1  loe  eiQense  or  loe  many,  and  uolev  their  Insatiate 

^ is  chedied  all  wealth  will  be  agsreealsd  in  a  few  hands 

and  the  republic  destroyed. 

■~"    '  St  palterinji  with  the  trust  i 


vnotolattt 


a: 


pradii^  of  Bapiiblicas  policiea.  that  they  an  [aater«d  by 
RaiMMitSB  km/  and  that  tfacy  arg  pratected  by  the  Rajjub- 


andwlitical  wppait. 

Wa  ptedge  nie  Democratic  party  tc „  ..-. 

far*  in  natioiLSlMe  and  city  agBinst  pHtate  monopoly  ii 


o  show,  bcforb 

wis,  that  Uiey 

It  they  han  aat  at;- 


idHT^nteirt 


all  bo  ajterciaed  hy  the 
Bensive  uws  npon  the  aabject  of  trusts. 

TttVt  Ian  tboukl  b>  aaendad  by  putting  the  prodncH 
of  trusts  upon  the  Ires  list,  to  prevent  monopoly  under  tbe 
plea  of  protoztion. 

ThB  lailuie  of  the  present  Republican  admlnlMntlon, 
trith  an  absolute  control  over  all  Che  branches  of  the  national 
BDvemment.  to  enact  any  Icsislatioo  designed  to  prevttnt  or 
even  cnrtail  the  absorliiiir  power  of  trusts  and  ineeal  com- 
binations, or  to  enforce  the  anti>tmst  Vim  altiuly  on  the 
(tatute  books,  pnve*  the  inainceTity  of  the  hlgh^oundins 
phrases  of  the  Hepubiican  platform. 

Corporations  duuld  be  protected  in  all  their  rixhta.  and 
thait  Icsitiniata  inlareits  should  b*  (especjed.  but  any 
KH#ffitTit  by  corpofatioTis  to  ioterfere  with  public  afialn  of 

— ' ' "rol  the  sovereignty  winch  creates  them 

under  suih  penalties  as  will  make  (ocb 
attempts  impoadUa. 

Vc  oondemn  the  Dingley  tariff  law  as  a  trust-bnadiog 
measure,  skiifullr  devised  to  aive  the  Cew  favors  which  thev 
' .  -■— -•  -o  place  R 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  imperial- 
ism was  made  the  paramount  issue,  the  trust 
question  coming  next  in  the  amount  of  attemion 
given  to  it.  The  convention,  however,  re- 
atfirmed  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Giicago 

flat  form,  and  reiterated  the  position  taken 
3ur  years  before  on  the  money  question  and 
on  several  other  questions, 

Mr.  Bryan  was  renominated  and  Adiai  E. 
Stevenson  of  Illinois  was  placed  upon  the 
ticket  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
This  ticket  was  endorsed  later  by  the  People's 
Party  convention,  and  by  the  Silver  Republi- 
can convention,  both  of  which  parties  adopted 
platforms  in  line  with  the  Democratic  [jratform 
upon  the  lea^ng  issues.  The  Democratic  ticket 
was  also  endorsed  by  the  Anti-imperalists. 

While  the  Democrats  tried  to  focus  public 
attention  upon  the  menace  of  imperialism,  the 
Republicans  said:  'Let  well  enotif^  alone,'  and 
credited  the  improved  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple in  part  to  the  gold  standard  and  in  part  to 


tested  against  any  change  in  the  finandaJ  „ 

or  the  tariff  law,  and  denied  that  they  intended 
any  departure  from  the  principles  of  free  gov- 


The  Republican  ticket,  headed  by  President 
UcKitdey  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  New 
York,  was  again  successful,  the  popular  plurality 
being  849,455.  The  electoral  vote  stood,  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Rooscv^t  292;  Bryan  and  Stevensoii 
155.  The  campaign  of  1000  did  not  excite  as 
much  interest  as  the  preceding  campaign.  In 
1904  Alton  B.  Parker  of  New  York  was  nomi- 
nated for  President,  with  Henry  G.  Davis  of 
West  Viiginia  for  Vice-President.  In  this  elec- 
tion the  parhr  practically  reversed  its  previoas 
position  on  the  money  question.  The  RepuUi- 
can  party,  with  a  ticket  headed  bv  President 
Roosevelt,  was  again  successful,  tne  electoral 
vote  standing  336  to  140. 

While  Roosevelt's  popular  vote  and  popular 
majority  were  the  lar^t  ever  recorded  for  any 
President  up  to  that  tunc,  it  is  remarkable,  and 
indicative  of  the  increasing  independence  of  the 
voters,  that  five  States  which  gave  Roosevelt 
large  majorities  elected  Democratic  governors: 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Colorado, 
and  Montana.  The  same  zeal  for  thorough- 
going reform  and  an  appreciation  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  candidates  has  greatly  af- 
fected State  and  municipal  elections,  resulting 
in  the  overthrow  of  bosses  and  machines  and 
a  permanent  elevation  of  popular  political 
standards  for  parties  and  for  administration. 

The  principal  declarations  in  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  party,  adopted  at  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.,  8  July  1901,  were: 

In  (avor  of  laws  giving  labor  and  capital  impartially 
their  just  ri^ta;  trial  by  jury  m  cases  of  Indirect  coniempta 
ut  Federal  Courts;  bbttal  appronriationi  for  tbe  impTOre- 

ImpsirmB  effidem^  of  any  baaDch  of  ''  '         ' 

the  enforcement  ot  honesty  in  public  it 

Condemoins  the  a-* —    -'  '*"' 
nsijiiis  in  nhisiac  b 

from  enterins  into  oont    ._     _.. 

tul  corabinalioni  in  restraint  of  intentate  trad*,  and  in 
favor  of  "  JeSersonian  simpUcity  of  livlnt  "  on  the  part  of 
public  offiails;  agaiaM  "  aiacnuve  ntupatioB  of  lagUalive 
and  judicial  functionB "  by  the  Pieaiteit;  pnaarvatkni  of 
"  an  open  door  for  the  world's  oommeice  in  the  OriBDt 
without  any  unnaeeseary  entanelenMnt  in  Oriental  and 
European  a&un,  and  witbont  arbitnry.  mlimitBd.  irre- 
sponsible  and  absolute  government  anywhen  within  onr 
jurisdiction,"  against  "  an  indefinite,  irresponsible,  diatra- 
tionary  and  vague  abaohitiam  and  a  policy  of  ct 


filoitation  "j  and  acainsl  making  oi 


of  laws  for  tboM  " 


Against  tariff  legislation  that  " 


be  the  many  to  enrich 
nited  to  the  needs  of 
listered.  and  so  levied 


tiim  of  arid  lands  m  the  west,  no  lanfl  monopoly,  tbe  speedy 
conitnictbn  of  the  Panama  Cansl,  and  the  election  oC  V.  S. 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people; 

Condemnation  of  polygamy  within  the  JurisdlctlDn  ot 
the  United  States,  and  alu  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill  passed 
by  tia  United  States  Senst^-'  ontt  In  favm-  nf  unhuiMiiu,  a 
merchant  marine,  litwral  tr 
them  ■  ■-         - 

In  1908  the  Republican  party  nominated  Sec- 
retary of  War  William  Howard  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
for  President  and  Congressman  James  S.  Sher- 
man, of  New  York,  tor  Vice-President,  The 
Democratic  party  for  the  third  time  selected 
William  J.  Bryan  as  its  Presidential  candidate 
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and  John  W.  Kem,  of  ladiana,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Tbe  Socialists  nominated  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  of  Indiana,  and  Ben  Hanford,  of  New 
York;  the  Populists  Thomas  E.  Watson,  o£ 
Georeia,  and  Samuel  W.  Williams,  of  Indiana; 
and  the  Prohibitionists  Eugene  W.  Chafin,  of 
Illinois,  and  Aaron  S,  Watkins,  of  Ohio.  This 
election  witnessed  the  entry  of  a  new  party 
into  the  political  arena  —  the  Independence 
pary,  of  which  William  R.  Hearst,  of  New 
Vork,  was  the  chief  factor,  and  of  which 
Thomas  L.  Hisgcn,  of  Uassachusetts,  and  John 
T.Graves, of  New  York  (formerly  of  Georgia), 
were  the  candidates.  The  results  of  this  elec- 
tion were  as  follows :  Taft,  Republican,  7,637,- 
676;  Bryan,  Democrat,  6,393,182;  Debs,  Socialist. 
448,453;  Chafin,  Prohibitionist.  241,252;  Hisgen, 
Independent,  83,183 ;  Watson,  Populist,  33,871 ; 
Gillnaus,   Socialist  Labor,   15,421. 

This  election  was  remarkable  in  that  nearly 
1,350,000  more  votes  were  cast  than  in  the  elec- 
Oon  of  1904.  Taft  received  a  popular  vote  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Roosevelt  by  over  14,000;  Bryan 
received  over  1,300,000  votes  more  than  his 
predecessor,  Parker;  and  the  Socialist  vote  in- 
creased more  than  45,000.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Prohibition  vote  was  more  than  17,000  less 
than  that  of  1904;  the  Populist  vote  was  over 
83,000  behind  the  vole  of  1904;  and  the  Social- 
ist-Labor candidate  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  vote  of  his  predecessor.  In  this  election  the 
independence  of  the  voters  was  a^in  mani- 
fested as  it  had  been  in  1904,  several  Stales 
which  gave  Taft  majorities  electing  Democratic 

give  mors,  notably  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and 
hio.  Also  several  States  that  had  previously 
been  Republican  in  gubernatorial  elections 
changed  to  the  Democratic  column,  notably 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio,  while  the 
usually  Democratic  Missouri  elected  a  Repub- 
lican governor.  Oklahoma,  with  seven  electoral 
votes,  had  been  admitted  as  a  State  since  the 
election  of  1904,  thus  increasing  the  electoral 
vole  to  483  and  raising  the  majority  necessary 
lo  a  choice  from  239  to  242.  The  electoral 
college  gave  Taft  321  voles  and  Bryan  162. 
The  principal  declarations  in  the  platform  of 

the  Democratic  party,  adopted  "'  "^ ''"' 

10  July  1908  were  as  follows: 

AcaiDit  the  miniu  of  patronage  on  the  port  of  the  Pttai- 


— ., „  .,. _.  tnoHioTtatuo; 

iDtentBtc  commerce  bj  Ccogrto  end  by 
bonleni   the   ptrntiorm   contumnv 


'  product 

■  law  compsllmK  wcti  lk««ed  corperatioiu  v 
puTtihaaen  Id  wS  part*  of  the  coqntry  (m  th« 

after  ""flVinj  due  allowance  lor  " — ^  "'  ' " 

Control  over  lot 
each   Stat*   witliin 

detailed  raoommend .„ _, _,. . 

tbe  tubjtcta:  of  !■— 'i^"!:  and  comnlar;  an  mcome  tu;  labo- 
and  mjmictnnt;  tbe  AmericMi  matiuat  ownne;  the  niyy; 
tbe  prolcction  of  American  cituen»  at  lume  and  atnoad: 
civil  aervicai  powioiui  tb*  omnitation  of  a  National  Hedth 
Bureau;  the  axtondon  of  indnitAl  edocation  thionsh  ap^ 
tural  eiperimeat  itatKm  aod  MCDodary  icricattuiBl  asd 
mechanical  coUs|{M;  the  popular  election  at  Senatoni  the 
adouBJon  of  Aiuoo*  and  New  Heiico  to  Matelioad:  free 
Eraziog  upon  public  landi;  th*  imtnovtment  of  watowayi; 
Duiinteoance  of  pon-roadi;  curtaJUDtat  of  ailijttary  power 
on  tbe  part  of  th«  Speaker  of  the  Bouaei  aconomy  in  admin- 
' — " ■■  "1  reduction  in  the  atuaber  of  oflfc*  bolden; 


At  the  Democratic  convention  held  at  Balti- 
more, 25  Junc~2  July  1912,  46  ballots  were 
taken,  the  first  ballot  for  the  four  leading 
candidates  resulting:  Cliamp  Clark,  Missouri, 
440J4;  Woodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey,  324; 
Judson  Harmon,  Ohio,  148;  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood, Alabama,  117;^;  the  final  ballot.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  990;  Champ  Oart  84;  Judson 
Harmon,  12 ;  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Indiana, 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President.  The  Re- 
publican partv  renominated  as  President,  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  Ohi(^  and  nominated  as 
Vice-President,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New 
York.  Tbe  Progressive  party  nominated  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  New  York,  for  President  and 
Hiram  W.  Johnson,  California,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Eugene  V.  Debs,  Indiana,  as  President 
with  Emil  Seidl,  Wisconsin,  as  Vice-President 
were  nominated  by  the  Socialist  party ; 
Eugene  W.  Chafin,  Arii.,  as  President  and 
Aaron  S.  Watkins,  as  Vice-President  b);  the 
Prohibitionist  party ;  and  Arthur  E.  Reimer, 
Massachusetts,  President,  August  Gilhaus,  New 
York,  Vice-President,  by  the  Socialist  Labor 
party.  The  results  of  the  election  were  as 
fallows :  Woodrow  Wilson  received  a  plurality 


of  2,173,519;  the  figures  being  Woodrow 

ion,  6,193.019;  William  H.  Taft  ,* 

Theodore     Roosevelt,     4, 1 19,507 ;     Eugene 


Denver,  CoL,      Wilson,  6!l93!019;  William  H.  Taft,  3,484,956; 


Debs,    901,873;    Eugene    W.    Chafin,    207,928; 
'individual  contrib-     ArUiuf  E,  Reimer,  29,259.     Among  the  chief 

aiuig  an  aiDouni  aocve  a  resaonsDie  minimum,  and  pro-  declarations  in  the  National  platform  of  the 
viding  for  tbe  publication  before  election  ot  all  lucli  Democratic  party,  adopted  at  Baltimore,  Md, 
SSSTthl'TweS.T^Sr^'e^rv^ineTe^'i^t     2  July  1912,  were  those  on  tariff  reform;  cur- 

cial  construction;  in  favor  of  additions  to  federal  remediea  rency  reform;  on  the  enforcement  Ot  the  anti- 
trust law;  on  income  tax  and  popular  election 
of  senators ;  on  Republican  extravagance 
through  oppressive  taxation ;  on  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  credits ;  a  redeclaration  from  the 
platform  of  1908  on  the  rights  of  labor;  the 
conservation  of  national  resources ;  on  law  re- 
form; and  the  policy  toward  the  Philippines. 
Attention  was  also  called  to  the   fact  that 

_- ,   ^ . The  Democratic  Party"* 

Immediate  repeal  of  the  tarilT  on  pulp,  print  paper.  |".-v-*—       rJ  »»*-  .— ^..u  -^ . ..  ^*^a  .n  •! 

timbei  and  Issa.  and  that  thae  artidei  tie  placed  u] 
Atninit  private  monopnly,  a*  in  IWMT  —  By  (int. 


n  fun 


[on  of  private  monopotr.  aa  well  ai  State  mnediea  of  the 

In  favor  of  tariU  refonn  by  immediate  revision  and 
eduction  ot  import  duties ;  Hut  articlej  entering  into  com- 
etition   with  trust-controlled  products  should  t»  placed 


rinht  of  e 


or  trading  corporatior 


n  

it  shall  be  permitted  to  control  as  mw 
the  product  in  which  it  deals,  a  license 


.. „_  : overthrow  ot  Cannoniam  and  fie  manfu- 

it  neces-  ntion  of  a  system  by  which  United  State*  aenaton  nnM 

emiasBd  ba  clecttd  by  dinet  vote.     The  Deiaacratie  ^mir  ollavd 

■a  b^ore  ilaelf  to  tbe  country  as  aa  ageoca'  thmn^  wbich  the  cbd- 

cent   of  pleta  overthrow  and  eitirpation  of  oomtption,  fnad  and 

u  public  machine  rule  in  Anterican  paUtki  «■&  be  anctad. 
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At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held 
at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Uine  14-16,  1916,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Vice-President  Marshall  were 
renominated  by  acclamation.  The  Republican 
party  nominated  Charles  E.  Hughes,  New  York, 
and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Indiana,  respcc- 
lively,  for  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
election  resulted  with  a  plurality  vote  of  581,- 
941  for  Wilson,  the  figures  being  Woodrow 
Wilson,  New  Jersey,  Democrat,  9,129,269; 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  New  York.  Republican. 
8,547,328;  Allen  I.  Bensen,  New  York,  Sodalist, 
550,579 ;  J.  Frank  Hanly,  Indiana,  Prohibitionist, 
221,329;  Arthur  E.  Reimer,  Massachusetts, 
Socialist  Labor,  14,180. 

Endorsing  the  administration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  the  best  exposition  of  sound  Demo- 
cratic policy  ever  displayed  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  National  Convention  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo., 
16  June  1916,  adoi>ted  a  declaration  which 
chalien^d  a  comparison  of  the  record  of  the 
party  in  keeping  pledges  and  in  constructive 
legislation,  with  those  of  any  party  at  any 
time.  The  achievements  wrou^t  by  four  years 
of  Democratic  administration  were  summarized, 
and  for  the  further  conduct  of  national  affurs 
the  policies  to  which  the  party  committed  itself 
included :  Economic  freedom  to  remove  so  far 
as  possible  every  remaining  element  of  unrest 
and  uncertainty  from  the  path  of  the  business 
men  of  America;  an  unreserved  endorsement  of 
the  Underwood  tariff  law  as  the  best  means  for 
providing  sufficient  revenue  for  the  economical 
administration  and  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  development  of  Americanism,  sum' 
moning  all  men  of  whatever  ori^n  or  creed 
who  vould  count  themselves  American,  to  join 
in  majcing  clear  to  all  the  world  the  unity  and 
conse(]uen(  power  of  America;  industrial  pre- 
paredness as  preparedness  to  maintain  peace 
and  to  ensure  the  same  respect  for  its  rights  as 
the    nation    extends    to    the    rizhts    of    other 

Kwers ;  to  make  the  honor  and  ideals  of  the 
lited  States  a  standard  for  international  re- 
lations alike  in  negotiation  and  action;  to  con- 
tinue the  promotion  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
cord, the  friendly  relations  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Western  Hemisi)here ;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  merchant  marine;  of  agriculture 
and  betterment  of  the  farmer;  the  construction 
of  good  roads;  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
lo  the  women  of  the  country  by  the  States 
upon  the  same  terms  as  to  men;  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  sacred  nght 
of  American  citizenship  at  home  and  abroad; 
the  modem  prindples  of  prison  reform  to  be 
applied  in  the  Federal  penal  system.  The 
conclusion  of  the  declaration  summarized  St3 
follows : 

Tbia  u  B.  mtiul  hour  in  the  hfMoiv  of  America.  ■.  criticul 
hour  in  tbe  hiatory  of  the  world.  Upon  ita  recevd.  which 
■hiiwi  great  constnictiTE  MhtCTCOMiit  in  foUoiAu  dot  ft 
coDiiiUiit  policy  for  our  domBtic  ud  intoiwl  Atytiotfumt. 

nuiotained  ths  honor,  the  dignity  and  the  inlerHti  of  the 
United  Statu  and  at  the  aama  time  retairMd  the  napcet 
and  Ciiendsbip  of  all  the  nationi  of  the  world,  and  vpop  the 
Eteat  policiei  for  the  [utuTe  it»iiethciiin«  cf  the  life  of  our 
country.  thA  anlarfEeiDent  of  oat  national  vieion  and  the 
enooblmg  of  our  latematiooal  relationa,  we  appeal  with 

In  the  President's  armed  neutrality  message 
delivered  in  a  personal  address  to  Congress 
26  Feb.  1917  he  said  in  part: 

Sincv  it  has  unhappily  proved  impoaihlc  to  safeguard 
onr  neutral  ri^ts  by  diplnmatie  meani  againit  the  unwar- 


it  abundant   American   precedi 
hoped  thatit  ml' 


action.     The  Acierii 
will  aaderttand  the  ipint^'whicb  I 


'"'  it  m  everrthina 

or  of  the&i  ■! 

by  th«  wilful 


put  armbl  foro 
eople  do  not  deaii 
thein.     I  am  au] 


actins,  the  purpoae  I  hi 
to  eiliibit  in  everrthii 


I  only 


In  the  President's  address  to  Congress,  de- 
livered at  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
2  April  1917,  the  reasons  for  entering  the  World 
War  were  stated  as  follows : 

The  present   German  lubmarine  waif 
merce  ii  a  warfair  against  TDaitkind.     . 

against  all  nationa.     American  shipa  haYS .  .. 

lean  lives  taken  in  wnya  which  it  Ku  stimd  as  vey  deeptr 
to  learn  of,  but  the  shipa  and  people  of  other  neutral  ana 
friadly  nations  have  bean  sunk  and  ovenvhelmed  in  the 
waters  in  the  urae  way.  There  has  been 
The  challenge  is  to  all  mankind.  Bach  nation  nuis 
for  itself  how  it  will  meet  it-  The  choice  we  make 
selves  must  be  madf  with  a  moderation  of  counoe 
tomperateneia  of  judgment  betitting  our  chaTBOter 
moti^  <a  a  natwn.     We  must  put  excited  feelini 

Our  motive  will  not  be  itvengo  or  the  virtonous  b_ 

of  the  physical  might  of  the  nation,  but  only  the  vindication 
of  right,  of  human  right,  of  whidi  we  are  only  a  single  cham- 
pion. .  .  .  When  I  addrened  the  Congreas  on  tha 
twenty-sixth  of  Pebruary  last  I  thought  that  it  would  sufEce 

"  our  oeatnd  right*  with —.-._..---.— -i- 

inst  unlawful  mt«rtar«ni 

_ifa  against  unlawful  viol _  ... 

now  appaan.  ii  Imitfacticable.     Because  mbnu 


against  privatasrs  or 
tEeopen  stat .  It  is  > 

Uuy  have  ihown  thi 


d  defend  themseltw 


endeavor  to  destroy  them  betot* 


n  in  t1 


modem  publicist  haa  ever  before 

, ... ..  defend.     The  intimation  ia  cod- 

vered  that  the  armed  guards  which  we  have  placed  on  our 
merchant  shipa  will  be  treated  as  beyond  the  pale  of  law 
ftnd  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  puatea  would  be.  Armed 
neutrality  is  ineffectual  enoogb  at  bat;  in  such  drT:uin- 
Itancea  and  in  the  face  of  such  pretensions  it  is  worse  than 
bcffactual:  it  is  lilnly,  only  to  produce  what  it  was  meant 


Then 


wilj  not  choose  the  path  of  submisaton 
suaer  tne  moat  aacred  righta  of  our  nation  and  our  pi 
to  be  ignored  or  vioUted.     The  nroogs  against  whic) 

tha  ytty  roots  of  human  lifi 
fight  witbout 


ipable  of 


with  pnnid  punctilio  the  principlca  of  right  ai 
we  profess  to  be  fb[hting  for-     .     .     .     It  isa  (xu>ljt 
oppresain  duty.  Oentlemea  of  the  Congreai,  whic 
parfomad  in  thus  addressing  yon.     There  a~~    " 


■mg  yon. 
^  and  esoil 


a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great  peacefiU  peofje  into 
into  the  ma*t  tenitde  and  d&astrom  of  all  wbti,  drilic 
iladf  nciming  to  be  in  the  bataace.  -  But  the  right  is  nun 
pracious  than  peaOB.  and  ws  shall  fight  for  the  things  which 
we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts  —  for  democracy. 
tor  the  rubt  of  those  who  tabmit  to  anthoHly  to  have  a 
in  tnir  owv  guvwuuiaBtiL  for  the  rights  and  Ubertiea 
'or  a  onivmJ  4      '  '         '       •  ■  . 


lea  ia  privil««l  ti 

The  work  oi  the  administration  is  briefty 
stmimarized  in  a  survey  of  die  principal  acts 
passed  by  the  65th  Congress  maldng  provision 
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to  prosecute  the  war.  On  2  April  the  German 
var  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House, 
and  four  days  after  the  assembling  of  Congress, 
on  6  April,  the  President  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  measure.  A  general  deficiency  appro- 
priation act  was  passed  amounting  to  SI63,- 
841,400^2,  of  which  $100,000,000  was  for  na- 
tional security  and  defense.  The  first  issue  of 
liberty  bonds  was  authorized  to  meet  expenses 
for  national  security  and  defense,  to  aid  allied 
governments  and  for  other  purpose.  The  act 
appropriated  S3,007,063.945.46  for  establishii« 
credits  in  the  Untied  States  for  foreign  govern- 
ments by  purchase  of  bonds  of  our  Allies,  aud 
expenses  incident  to  preparation  and  issue  of 
bonds  and  certificates;  it  authorised  the  issue  of 
bonds  amounting  to  $5,063  945,460,  of  which 
$3,000,000,000  were  to  meet  the  loans  authorized 
to  foreign  govemmeuls ;  $2,000,000,000  to  meet 
domestic  expenditures;  and  $63,945,460  to  re- 
deem the  3  per  cent  loan  of  1908  to  1918, 
maturing  1  Aug.  1918;  it  also  authoriied  $2,- 
000,000,000  of  one-year  cettificates  of  indebted- 
ness temporarily  to  provide  revenue.  Other 
acts  appropriated  $273,046,322.50  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  1918;  $1,- 
344,896.18  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy during  1918;  $3,281,094,541.60  for  the  mill- 
tary  and  naval  establishments  on  accotmt  of 
war  expenses,  including  $405,000,000  for  an 
emergency  shipping  fund  with  which  to  begin 
construction  of  the  greatest  merchant  fleet  the 
world  has  ever  Icnown;  $640,000,000  to  increase 
temporarily  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  arm^  and 
to  purchase,  manufacture,  maintain,  repair  and 
O^rate  airships;  $27,826,150  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
woiis  on  rivers  and  harbors ;  $45,150,000  to  in- 
sure vessels  and  their  cargoes  with  attendant 
expenses;  $176,250,000  to  provide  a  military  and 
naval  family  allowance,  compensation  and  in- 
surance fund  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  families;  and  $1,250,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  for  (he  increased 
work  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washing- 
ton. To  provide  further  for  national  security 
and  defense.  $H>16,400  were  appropriated  to 
stimulate  agriculture  and  facilitate  the  distri- 
bution of  agricultural  products,  and  $162,500,000 
to  encourage  the  production,  conserve  the  sup- 
ply and  control  the  distribution  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  fuel.  The  President  was  also  author- 
ized to  increase  temporarily  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Iw  selective  draffs: 
to  take  over  for  the  United  States  any  vessel 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any_  corporation, 
citizen  or  subject  of  any  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  might  be  at  war;  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  site  for  use  for  permanent  aviation 
Stations  of  the  army  and  navy  for  school  pur- 
poses ;  to  institute  condemnation  proceedings  of 
lands  tor  military  purposes;  to  punish  acts  of 
interference  with  foreign  relations,  the  neutral- 
ity and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  to  punish  espionage  and  better  enforce 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
$450,000  were  appropriated  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  to  define,  regulate  and  punish 
trading  with  the  enemy  and  for  other  purposes. 
To  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918  and  prior  years  on  account  of 
war  exi>enses  and  for  other  purposes,  a  further 
appropriation   of   $5,356,666,016.93   was   author- 


ized and  also  contract  oblisatioa^  to  be  met  by 
future  Congresses,  amounting  to  $1401,458,393.- 
50;  the  second  issue  of  liberty  bonds  amounting 
to  $4,000,000,000  was  authonzed,  also  an  addi- 
tional issue  of  one-year  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness amounting  to  $2,000,000,000,  and  an  issue 
of  five-year  war  saving  certificates  amounting 
to  $2,000,000,000.  The  total  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  for  1918  amounted  to 
$21,380,730,940.46.  of  which,  however.  $7,000,- 
000,000  of  loans  to  the  Allies  b  reimbursable  by 
the  foreign  governments  to  whom  the  advances 
are  made.  Since  this  summary  was  made  the 
third '  issue  of  liberty  bonds  amounting  to 
$5,000,000,000  has  been  effected,  and  the  fourth 
issue  amounting  to  $6^000,000,000  has  been 
authorized.  In  its  stupendous  task  the  people 
have  loyally  stood  by  the  government  and  sup- 
ported the  President  and  Congress  in  all  that 
they  have  undertaken. 

The  two  decades  preceding  this  regrettable 
catastrot^e  had  witnessed  remarlmble  progress 
in  Democratic  economic  reforms.  Among  the 
more  important  are ; 
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In  the  foregoing  review  an  attenii 
made  to  present  a  history  of  thp  1 
party  from  its  organization  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  party's  position  on  public  issues  has 
been  shown  by  quotations  from  platforms 
adopted  by  its  national  conventions.  While 
platforms  are  not  so  specific  as  laws,  and  not 
so  elaborate  as  speeches,  they  are  probably  a 
better  index  to  the  general  thou^t  and  purpose 
of  parties  than  either  laws  and  speeches '— for 
the  reason  that  laws  are  often  compromises. 
and  speeches  may  represent  the  individual 
opinions  of  the  speakers  rather  than  of  ibt 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  party  has  met  with 
successes  and  reverses,  but  it  is  also  noticeable 
that  it  has  adhered  to  its  prittctples  regardless 
of  the  immediate  effect  of  those  principles  upon 
it.  For  instance,  it  was  defeated  in  1840,  and 
yet  the  platform  of  1840  was  constantly  re- 
affirmed and  reiterated  for  20  years  afterward 
The  platform  of  1892  and  subsequent  platforms 
reaffirmed  and  even  made  stronger  the  platform 
of  1888,  upon  which  the  party  had  suffered 
defeat.  Between  1913  and  1916  the  party  car- 
ried out  the  platform  of  1908  as  well  aa  the 
ptatform  of  1912. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  conclusion,  that 
there  is  to-day  and  will  continue  to  be  an  im- 
perative need  for  a  party  thoroi^ly  commit- 
ted to  the  defease  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  individual  and  to  local  self-Kovcmmcnt,  and 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  Federal  power. 
Even  when  such  a  party  is  not  in  power,  it 
exercises  a  iwitent  influence  in  molding  public 
opinion  and  in  restraining  excesses,  because  it 
is  very  quick  to  champion  the  cause  of  an  in- 
dividual whose  rights  have  been  trespassed 
U|>an,  or  the  Cause  of  a  community  whose 
rights  have  been  ignored.  In  pro^rtion  as  the 
organization  is  true  to  the  principles  promul- 
^ted  by . Jefierson  and  defended  by  Jackson, 
It  may  nope  Iq  appeal  to  the  confidence  of  those 
who  seek  neither  favoritism  nor  privileges,  but 
aie  content  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  individual  is  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  and  in  the 

?ur5uit  of  happiness.  G)nsult  Benton,  T.  H., 
Thir^  Years  Vicw>  (New  York  lSsi-S6) ; 
Blaine,  J.  Gt  'Twenty  Years  of  Congress' 
(New  York  1884-«6) ;  Cooper,  T.  V.,  <Ameri- 
can  Politics*  (Boston  1884)  ;  Cox,  S.  S.,  'Three 
Decades  of  Federal  Legislation*  (Providence 
1885);  Creel  G.  'Wifson  and  the  Issues* 
(New  York  1916) ;  TffEerson,  T.,  'Complete 
Works'  (New  York  1904-05)  ;  'Jefferson 
Cyclopedia' ;  Taylor,  'Cyclopedia  of  Political 
Science*;  Vincent,  <Plalfoim  Text-Book'). 
WnuAK  Jbnnincb  Bryak. 
DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  political  assodaiions  in 
1793  or^niied  on  the  lines  of  the  French 
Jacobin  (q.v.)  clubs.  The  massee  in  this 
coimtry  sympathized  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, as  essentially  the  same  with  their  own, 
and  clamored  for  an  open  stand  by  the  goven)- 
ment  on  that  side.  Instead,  the  attempt  of 
Edmond  Genet  (q.v.)  to  drag  the  country  into 
an  active  alliance  with  France,  forced  Washing- 
ton to  proclaim  neutrality,  lliis  irritated 
popular  feeling,  and  made  it  worth  while  for 
local  politicians  to  organiie  a  faction  on  the 
basis  of  French  sympathies,  ignoring  American 
questions  wholly.  It  is  curious  that  this  basic 
element  of  the  Democratic  or  'people's  party,* 
which  charged  the  Federalists  with  bang  anti- 
national,  monarchic,  and  a  'British  party,'  was 
itself  the  only  purely  foreign  party  ever  known 
in  the  United  States.  In  all  the  important 
towns,  dubs  were  organized  in  imitation  of  the 
Jacobin  clubs  of  France.  That  of  Charleston 
openly  claimed  to  be  a  branch  of  them  and  was 
formally  recognized  as  such.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  they  mimicked  ludicrously  the  outer 
semblance  of  their  prototypes,  without  rt^rd 
to  American  fitness :  wore  cockades  and  liberty 


caps,  called  eacfa  other  ■dtiren'  and  •dtizeneaa,* 
held  banquets  of  fraternity,  etc.  They  were  at 
first  looked  down  upon  fry  the  'Republicans* 
or  opponents  of  the  Federalists  on  American 

Siestions,  who  accepted  their  votes  but  scorned 
eir  antics  and  irrelevancy;  but  common 
political  opposition  soon  forced  them  into  a 
common  organism,  which  was  called  Demo- 
cratic-Republican,  still  the  official  name  of  the 
party.  Washington's  denunciation  of  the  so- 
cieties in  1794,  as  having  fostered  the  Whidcey 
Insurrection  (q.v.),  which  in  fact  they  ap- 
proved, the  atrocities  of  the  Hei^  of  Terror, 
and  the  final  downfall  of  Robespierre  and  the 
Jacobin  Club  of  Paris,— perhaps  equally  the 
fact  that  the  craze  had  become  a  bore, —  caused 
the  general  disappearance  of  the  clubs  or 
sodefles  in  1794-95; 

DEHOCRITUS,  Greek  phUosopher  of  the 
new  Eleatic  school :  b.  Abdera  between  470  and 
460  B.a;  d.  370  b.c.  Some  Magi  and  CSial- 
deans,  whom  Xerxes  left  on  his  return  from 
his  Grecian  expedition,  are  said  to  have  excited 
in  Democritus  the  first  inclination  for  i^itos- 
ophy.  After  the  death  of  bis  father  he  trav- 
eled to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  geometry,  and 
trobably  visited  other  countries,  to  extend  his 
nowledge  of  nature.  Among  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Leudppua. 
He  afterward  returned  to  his  nativt  city,  where 
be  was  placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs. 
Indignant  at  the  follies  of  the  Abderites,  he 
resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  solitude,  to 
devote  himself  exclusivdy  to  philosophical 
studies.  Of  his  numerous  philosophical  works 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (q.v.)  only  the 
titles   and   a   few  doubtful   fragments  are   pre- 

In  his  system  he  developed  still  further  tho 
mechanical  or  atomical  theory  of  his  master 
Leucippus.  Thus  he  explained  the  origin  of  the 
world  by  the  eternal  motion  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  invisible  and  indivisible  bodies,  atoms, 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  iorm.  posi- 
tion and  arraneement  and  are  alternately  se^ 
arated  and  combined  by  their  motions  in  infinite 
space.  In  this  way  the  universe  was  formed, 
fortuitously,  without  the  interposition  of  a  Fitat 
Cause.  Although  denying  the  presence  of 
design  in  nature,  he  admitted  that  of  law.  He 
called  the  common  notion  of  chance  a  cover 
of  human  ignorance,  the  refuge  of  those  who 
are  too  idle  to  think  The  eternal  existence  of 
atoms  (of  matter  in  general)  he  inferred  from 
the  consideration  that  time  could  be  conceived 
only  as  eternal  and  without  bEginning,  In  the 
atoms  he  distinguished  figure,  size,  gravity  and 
impenetrability.  Fire  consists,  according  to 
him,  of  active  globules,  and  spreads,  like  a  light 
envelope,  round  the  earth.  The  soul  consists, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  a  moving  power,  of  the  finest 
fire-atoms;  but  since  it  is  acquainted  with  the 
other  elements,  and  anything  can  be  knovm  only 
by  its  equal,  it  must  be  composed  in  part  also 
from  the  other  dements.  Knowledge  by  sense 
is  due  to  contact  with  atoms  emanating  from 
the  sensed  objects,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  organs  of  sense.  Direct  contact  and  mediated 
by  the  organs  of  sense,  gives  rise  to  'trueborn* 
Imowledge.  The  continuation  of  the  soul  after 
death  was  denied  by  Democritus,  who  divided 
it  into  two  ^rts :  into  the  rational  part,  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  breast;  and  the  sensmil  P^rt, 
which  is  diffused  throng  the  whole  body.    Both 
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constitute  only  one  substance.  He  apjJied  his 
atomical  theory,  also,  to  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy.  Even  the  gods  he  considered  to 
have  arisen  from  atoms  and  to  be  perishable  like 
the  rest  of  things  existing.  In  his  ethical  phi- 
losophy Democritus  considered  the  acquisition 
of  peace  of  mind  as  the  highest  aim  of  existence. 
The  purest  joy  and  the  truest  hairiness  are 
only  the  fruit  of  the  hi^er  mental  activity 
exerted  in  the  endeavor  to  under stalnd  the 
nature  of  things,  of  the  peace  of  mind  arising 
from  good  actions  and  of  a  clear  conscience. 
(See  Epicurus;  Lbucippus;  Luchbtius). 
Consult  Brieger,  A.,  '  Die  U Acwegung  der 
Atome  und  <he  Weltentstehung  bei  Leukippus 
und  Demokrit'  (Halle  1884)  ;  Dryoff  Adolt, 
*Demokristudien'  (Leipzig  1899} ;  Mullach, 
'Democriti  operum  fragmenta'  (Berlin  1843). 

DEMOGBOT,  de-mo-xbS,  Jacques  Claude, 
French  historian  and  poet :  b.  Paris,  5  July  1808; 
d.  there.  9  Jan.  1894.  He  taught  in  the  colleges 
at  Beauvais,  Rennes,  Lyons,  and  in  1843  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Lyc6e  Saint-Louis, 
which  he  left  to  take  a  chair  m  the  faculty  of 
letters  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  wrote  *  Etude  sur 
Pline  le  Jcune'  (1845-50)  ;  'Les  lettres  et  les 
hommes  de  lettres  au  XIX  sitele>  (1856)j 
'Tableau  de  la  littSrature  francaise  au  XVlI 
Jme  iiiclt'  (1859);  <Hi5loirede  la  lillerature 
fran^ise  de{)uis  ses  origines  jusqus  nos  jours' 
(1851).  His  poetical  writings  are  a  drama, 
<Romeo  et  Juliet*  (1852) ;  <Contes  et  causeriei 
en  vers'  (1862);  'Francesca  da  Rimini'  (1882), 

DEMOGORGON,  de-md-gor'gon,  (from 
Gk.  iaifuni,  demon,  and  yopy6T,  horrible),  a 
mysterious  divinity  in  pagan  mythology,  viewed 
as  an  object  of  terror  rather  man  of  worship. 
He  is  first  mentioned  by  Lactantius  (or  Luta- 
tius)  Placidus  in  a  commentary  on  Statins, 
about  the  5th  century  a.D.  By  some  he  is 
regarded  as  the  author  of  creation,  and  hy 
others  as  a  famous  magician,  to  whose  spell  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  Hades  were  subjected.  In 
Shelley's  'Prometheus  Unbound'  it  is  this  dread 
power  of  the  Demogorgon  that  overthrows  Jove. 
The  use  of  the  word  in  later  poets  probably 
originated  with  Renaissance  mythology,  rather 
than  with  the  classical  authors. 

DEMOISELLE,  da-mwi-^H',  the  Numid- 


about  three  feet  in  length  and  differs  from  the 
true  cranes  in  having  the  head  and  neclc  quite 
feathered  and  the  tertials  of  the  wings  elongated 
and  hanging  over  the  tail.  It  has  its  name 
from  its  gracefulness  and  symmetry  of  form. 

Among  insects,  a  dragon-fly  of  the  familv 
Agrionidie,  characterized  by  more  slender  buil^ 
exact  resemblance  between  fore  and  hind  wings 
and  the  wide  separation  ol  the  eyes. 

Among  jii^j^  a  small  species  of  pintado  (Abi*' 
defduf  Saxalilu),  common  in  tide-pools  from 
Florida  to  Uruguay,  especially  about  Porto  Rico. 
DEHOIVRE,  de-mwavr',  Abraham,  French 
mathematician:  b.  Vitry,  26  May  1667;  d.  Lon- 
don, 2?  Nov.  1754.  He  settled  in  London  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
gained  a  livelihood  by  becoming  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  solving  problems.  His 
chief  works  are  'Miscellanea  Analytica* ; 
'The  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  a  Method 
of  Calculating  the  Probabilities  of  Events 
at  Play';  and  a  work  onv 'Annuities' ;  beside* 


'Papers'  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the  R<q^ 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow.  He  was 
selected  by  the  Royal  Society  to  judge  the  dis- 
pute between  Leibniz  and  Newton  concern ii^ 
the  discovery  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  (q.v.). 
He  is  best  known  for  his  invest^ations  on  com- 
plex numbers  (see  Imaginary  Quantity),  and 
thetheortan  that  (cos i»-|-lain#)»=  cos ii*+<Bm»*) 
bears  his  name. 

DEUON  (Greek  daimon),  a  name  ^ven  by 
the  ancients  to  a  spirit  or  genius  supposed  to 
hold  an  intermediate  place  between  men  and 
the  celestial  deities.  In  Homer  we  find  the  term 
daimon  sometimes  applied  to  one  or  other  of 
the  gods,  but  it  is  commonly  used  by  him  in  a 
general  sense,  as  when  we  speak  of  "the  Deity" 
or  'Providence.*  Daimon  is  probably  derived 
from  dais,  to  divide  or  distribute,  though  some 
look  upon  it  as  equivalent  to  datmoit,  intelligent 
or  wise.  Hesiod  uses  daimon  in  a  different  sense 
from  Homer.  He  admitted  four  classes  of 
rational  beings  —  gods,  demons,  heroes  and 
men.  A  strict  classification  was  not  made  until 
the  popular  belief  had  been  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers.  Aristotle  divides 
the  immortals  into  gods  and  demons :  the  mor- 
tals into  heroes  and  men.  In  the  Greek  philos- 
ophy these  demons  cariy  played  an  important 
part.  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  Socrates  and 
Xenophon,  Empedocles  and  the  Stoics,  invented 
many  fictions  concerning  them,  eadi  in  his  own 
way.  The  poetic  Plato,  however,  goes  further 
than  any  of  the  others.  In  'The  Banquet  Dia- 
logue' the  character  of  the  demons  is  thus  ex- 
plained ;  "Demons  are  intermediate  between 
Gad  and  mortals;  their  function  is  to  interpret 
and  convey  to  the  gods  what  comes  from  men, 
and  to  men  what  comes  from  the  gods;  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  the  one  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  others.  These  demons  are  the 
source  of  all  prophecy  and  of  the  art  of  the 
priests,  in  relation  to  sacrifices,  consecrations, 
conjurations;  for  God  has  no  immediate  inter- 
course with  men,  but  ail  the  intercourse  and 
conversation  between  the  gods  and  mortals  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  demons,  both  in 
waking  and  in  sleeping.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  such  demons  or  spirits.^  In  other  places  he 
say*  of  them,  they  are  clothed  with  air,  wander 
over  heauti.  hover  over  the  stars  and  abide 
on  the  eawi ;  they  behold  unveiled  the  secrets 
of  the  timrto  come,  and  regulate  events  accord- 
ing to  thrir  pleasure;  every  mortal  receives  at 
birth  a  particular  demon,  who  accompanies  him 
until  his  end,  and  conducts  his  soul  to  the  t^ac« 
of  puri6cation  and  punishment,  later  writers 
divided  them,  in  reference  to  the  effects  ascribed 
to  them,  into  good  and  bad  ^irits '^  Agatho- 
demons  and  Cacodemons.  The  -  Romans  still 
further  developed  the  Greek  demonology;  with 
less,  however,  of  a  poetical  character  and  mixed 
with  Etruscan  notions. 

A  full  and  systematic  development  of  demon- 
ism  is  found  in  Buddhism,  which  recognizes  hx 
classes  of  beings  in  the  universe,  two  only  of 
which,  those  of  men  and  angels,  are  good;  the 
other  four  —  the  Asuras,  irratianai  animals; 
Pretas  or  goblins  and  the  deniiens  of  hell — are 
evil.  The  Asuras  are  the  most  powerful  of  the 
wicked  spirits,  and  are  at  constant  war  with  the 
god5~(Devas).  They  dwell  beneath  the  three- 
pronged  root  of  the  world-mountain,  occupying 
the  nadir;  while  their  ^reat  enemy,  Indra.  the 
.  highest  Buddhist  god,  sits  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
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the  mountain  in  the  zenith.  With  the  Asuras 
are  associated  numerous  graups,  aj  the  Ralts- 
hasas,  (^Rantic  opponents  of  tne  gods,  terrible 
ogres  with  bloody  tongues  and  loiw_  tusks  eager 
to  devour  human  beings,  and  luring  in  fields 
and  forests ;  the  Nagas,  snakes  with  human 
faces;  the  Mahoragas,  great  dragons;  the  Pis- 
hatshas  or  Vampires,  etc.  According  to  their 
nature  and  office,  the  different  species  of  de- 
mons dwell  in  the  air,  the  water  or  the  earth, 
in  holes,  dens  or  clefts.  See  Egypt,  Religion; 
and  also  Hebrews  ;  Zoboastex. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  demons, 
'devils*  or  ■unclean  spirits*  occupying  a  prom- 
inent place,  the  Greek  word  used  being  gener- 
ally daimonion  (a  neuter  adjective  noon  from 
daimon).  These  spirits  are  represented  as  en- 
tering into  and  'possessing"  human  beings,  in- 
juriously affecting  them  in  some  strange  manner, 
and  as  being  'cast  out'  by  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples, and  even  by  some  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves (Luke  ii,  19).  Very  different  views  arc 
held  regarding  these  accounts  of  demoniacal 
possession.  Some  regard  them  as  plain  state- 
ments of  fact,  believing  that  "nothing  can  be 
more  plainly  declared  than  that  demons  ot>- 
tained  possession  of  man's  soul  and  body,  so  as 
to  assert  their  mastery,  and  that  by  our  Lord 
and  his  agents  they  were  miraculously  driven 
out,*  'There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  as 
the  world  has  become  Christian,  the  powers  of 
evil  have  been  controlled  and  rendered  unable 
to  gain  such  possession  oNmcn  as  they  did  in 
judxa  and  neighboring  plac^in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  and  the  apostles,  and  as  they  are  said 
to  do  in  some  parts  of  the  world  now.  It  is  be^ 
lieved,  moreover,  that  when  Christ  was  on  earth 
the  Devil  put  forth  his  utmost  power,  knowing 
that  his  time  was  short  and  that  he  was  then 
suffered  to  put  forth  a  stronger  hand  than  be- 
fore or  since  in  order  that  the  triumph  of  Christ 
might  be  more  conspicuous."  These  sentences, 
fTDm  Blunt's  'Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  His- 
torical Theology,'  represent  what  may  be  called 
a  highly  orthodox  view  of  the  subject  of  pos- 
session. The  same  writer  admits  that  ^the 
symptoms  of  possession,  as  described  in  the  Go^ 
pels,  are  those  of  some  ordinary  diseases,  and 
we  have  one  case  which  might  be  put  down  as 
confirmed  ejMlepsy  with  suicidal  mania.*  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  actuality  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session.    See  ExMCiSM. 

In  the  o]Hnion  of  some  writers  the  persons 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  possessed 
of  devils  were  really  sufferers  from  common 
diseases,  being  the  unhappy  victims  of  madness, 
monomania,  hypochondna,  hysteria,  e^tepsy  and 
kindred  ailments,  and  that  Christ  in  dealing 
with  them  merely  accommodated  his  language  to 
the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  time. 

However  much  the  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity participated  in  the  beliefs  of  their  fetlow- 
countiymen  respecting  the  doctrine  of  spirits, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  successors,  the 
fathers  and  teachers  of  the  Church,  were  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  popular  ideas  on  this 


subject.    In  the  early  Church  the  ■energumeng' 
s  possessed_were  recopni' 


dis- 


tinct class,  and  the  Church  originated  a  regular 
discipline  in  regard  to  them.  The  lives  of  the 
saints  and  hol^  men  and  women  contain  many 
a  story  in  which  demons  figure,  and  the  olHce 
s  long  one  of  importance.    It  did 


up  till  the  Middle  A^cs,  and.  .even  on  this  side 
of  them,  the  divinities  of  Oriental,  classical, 
and  Scandinavian  mythology  figuring  as  princes 
of  hell.  Consult  such  works  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  'Demonolo^  and  Witchcraft';  Conway, 
'DemoDotey  and  Devil-Lore';  and  for  the  de- 
mons of  Scripture  the  dictionaries  of  the  Bitil<^ 
aa  Smith,  Hastings,  and  the  'EncydopKdia 
Bibhca'  (Vol.  I,  1899);  also  Horsi,  'Damono- 
magie'  (2  vols.,  1318);  and  <Zauberbibliothek> 
(6  vols.,  1821-26) ;  Ukcrt,  <Ueber  Diiimonen, 
Heroen,  und  Genien'  (1850);  Basiian,  'Der 
Mensch  in  der  Geschichte'  (3  vols.,  1860); 
Taylor,  'Primitive  Culture'  (2  vols.,  1871): 
Roskoff's  admirably  learned  'Geschichte  des 
Tcufels'  (2  vols.,  1869)  ;  Maspero,  'Dawn  of 
Gvilization'  (New  York  1894)  ;  Nevins,  'De- 
mon Possession'  (Chicago  1895);  Alexander, 
'Demoniac  Possession  in  the  New  Testament' 
(Edinburgh  1901);  Townsend,  'Satan  and  De- 
mons' (Cincinnati  1902);  Carus,  'History  of 
the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil  from  the 
Eariiest  Times  to  the  Present  Time'  (Chicago 
1900)  ;  Tambornino,  'De  antiquorum  dasmon- 
ismo'  (1909)  ;  Wendt, 'Christ entum  und  Dualis- 
mus'  (1909)  ■  also  some  of  the  older  books,  as 
Bodin.  <De  Magorum  Demonomania'  (1581); 
and  the  like.  See  Ancels;  Amimism;  Devil; 
Evil;  Exohcisu;  Hell;  SERPEST-woasHip; 
Werewolf;  Witchcraft;  Zoroaster. 

DEMONETIZATION.  See  Bimeialusm. 
.  DEMONIAC,  a  term  to  designate  ah  old 
superstitious  idea,  that  of  a  person  whose 
mental  faculties  are  overpowered,  and  whose 
body  is  possessed  and  actuated  by  some  created 
spintual  being;  especially  a  person  possessed 
of  or  controlled  by  evil  spirits.     See  Demon. 


fiucnce  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  founded  on  the 
theory  that  there  are  beings  out  of  the  body  as 
well  as  those  in  the  body,  and  that  these  dis- 
embodied beings  have  the  power  to  influence, 
control  and  obsess  to  their  hurt  those  now  liv- 
ing in  the  flesh.  The  belief  in  demons  is  preva- 
lent particularly  in  India,  South  Africa  and 
China,  and  in  some  sections  of  Ireland.  Its 
foundation  seems  to  Ue  in  the  recognition  of 
the  evil  influences  constantly  at  work  in  human 
consciousness  to  distort  and  deform  the  good, 
and  Ibe  personification  of  such  influences.  The 
bibliography  of  the  subject  is  very  large,  but 
consists  almost  wholly  of  tales  of  incidents 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  activities  of  the  as- 
sumed evil  spirits.  All  of  the  investigations 
that  have  been  made  have  not  as  yet  resulted  in 
what  may  be  rightly  termed  a  science  and  tiie 
subject  remains  radier  in  the  status  of  a  re- 
figious  belief.  (See  Witchcsapt).  Consult 
Conway,  M,  D.,  'Demonology  and  Devil-Lore' 
(2  vols..  New  York  1889)  ;  Nevins,  Rev.  J.  L.. 
'Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes'  (Chi- 
cago 1896) ; -Scott,  Sir  Walter,  'Demonology 
and  Witchcraft'  (London  1868) ;  Seymour. 
St  J.  n.,  'Irish  Witchcraft  and  I>emonology^ 
(Baltimore  1913)  ;  Tonna,  C.  E.  P„  'Princi- 
palities and  Powers  in  Heavenly  Places'  (New 
YoA  1843)  ;  Waite,  A.  E..  'DevU  Worship  in 
France'   (lA>ndon  1896). 
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DBHONSTRATION,  a  proof  in  which  the 
conclusion  necessarily  follows  from  the  prem-' 
tses,  and  the  rejection  of  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, always  involves  a  contradiction.'  The 
|[reat  domain  of  demonstration  is  mathematics, 
m  which  all  the  proofs,  however  complicated, 
are  drawn  from  a  few  simple  axioms,  founded 
on  intuitive  perception  of  number,  time  and 
space.  In  ordinary  language,  however,  demon- 
stration is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
proof  and  sometimes  even  more  loosel>;  as  syn- 
onymous with  explanation  and  exhibition,  ai 
when  we  speak  of  anatomical  demonstration. 
In  militaiy  tactics  it  is  an  operation  which  may 
be  performed  to  the  end  of  deceiving  the 
enemy  in  regard  to  the  real  measures  to  be 
taken  against  it. 

DEMOPHON,  or  DBHOPHOON,  in  my- 
thology, the  son  of  Celeus  and  Maianira,  whom 
Ceres  loved  so  passionately  that  she  wanted  to 
make  him  immortal.  To  attain  that  purpose 
she  made  him  pass  throu^  fire,  but,  being  dis- 
turbed b^  the  cries  of  his  mother,  who  chanced 
to  see  him,  the  goddess  hurriedly  mounted  her 
car,  leaving  Demophon  to  perish  in  the  flames. 

DB  MORGAN,  AuKUstus,  English  mathe- 
matician ;  b,  Madura,  southern  India,  27  June 
1806;  d.  London,  18  March  1871.  In  1828  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
University  College,  or  as  it  was  then  called, 
London  Universi^  — a  situation  which  he  held 
until  1866,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  years 
from  1831  to  1836.  Previous  to  this  appoint- 
ment he  had  turned  his  mathematical  attain- 
ments to  account  in  the  service  ot  some  of  the 
London  assurance  companies  and  continued 
throughout  his  life  the  confidential  adviser  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these  associa- 
tions. He  was  first  president  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  and  did  much  to 
encourage  a  decimal  system  of  coinage. 
Among  his  many  works  are  'Elements  of 
Arithmetic'  (1830);  'Elements  of  Algebra' 
(1835);  'Elements  of  Trigonometry'  (1837); 
'Essay  on  Probabilities  and  on  Their  Applica- 
tion to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  Of- 
fices' (1838);  'Formal  Logic'  (1847).  and 
contributions  to  various  encyclopedias.  A  me- 
moir was  written  by  his  widow  (London 
1882). 

DB  MORGAN,  WiUiam  Pr«nd,  English 
novelist:  b.  London,  16  Nov.  1839;  d.  Chelsea, 
15  Jan.  1917.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College  School,  was  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1859  and  adopted  an  as  a  profes- 
sion. In  the  ^ears  following  1864  be  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  stained'glass  work;  in  1870 
turned  his  attention  to  ceramic  work,  when  his 
experiments  in  lustre,  at  that  time  not  much 
known  in  England,  attracted  some  attention 
among  artists.  In  1905  he  commenced  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  with  'Joseph  Vance,'  which 
achieved  an  immediate  success.  The  novels 
that  followed  were  equally  successful,  so  much 
so  that  De  Morgan  was  soon  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  pleasing  novelists 
of  his  generation.  His  other  publications  are 
<Alice-for-Short*  (1907) ;  'Somehow  Good' 
(1908);  'It  never  Can  Happen  ARain' 
(1909);  'An  Affair  of  Dishonor^  (1910)-  <A 
Likclv  Story'  (1912)  ;  'When  Ghost  Meets 
Ghost'    (1914).     Consult  Phelps.  W.  L.,   'Es- 


says on  Modfcm  NoreligtB'  CN«w  Yoric  1910), 
and  Cooper,  F.  T.,  'Some  Ensli^i  Story-Tdl- 
tn>  (ib.  1912). 

DEMOSTHBNBS,  famous  Greek  orator: 
b.  Atiieas  384  or  385  b.c.;  d.  322  B.C  His 
father  left  him  a  considerable  fortune,  of 
which  bis  guardians  attempted  to  defraud  him. 
Demosthenes,  at  the  age  of  17  years,  conducted 
a  suit  against  diem  himself,  and  gained  his 
cause.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isatus,  and 
benefited  in  some  degree  from  the  teachings  of 
I  Socrates  and  Plato.  Bui  nature  had  placed 
great  obstacles  in  liis  way,  and  his  first  at- 
tempts to  speak  in  public  were  attended  wilh 
derision.  He  not  only  had  very  weak  lungs 
and  a  shrill  voice,  but  was  unable  to  pronounce 
the  letter  r.  These  natural  defects  he  endeav- 
ored to  remedy  by  the  greatest  exertions.  He 
succeeded  by  the  advice  of  the  actor  Sati'nis, 
who  advised  him  to  recite  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth,  on  the  rou^est  and  steepest  places. 
To  strengthen  his  voice  he  exercisea  himself  in 
speaking  aloud  on  the  seashore,  amidst  the 
noise  of  the  waves.  At  other  times  he  shut 
hbnself  up  for  months  in  a  subterranean  room. 
with  his  head  half-shaved,  that  he  might  not 
be  tempted  to  go  out,  and  endeavored  to  ac- 
quire dignity  of  manner  by  practising  before  a 
mirror.  He  is  also  said  to  have  transcribed 
the  history  of  Thuqydides  eight  times  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  his  style.  After  such  a 
laborious  preparation  he  composed  and  deliv- 
ered his  masterlv  speeches,  of  which  his  ene- 
mies said  that  tney  smelt  of  the  lamp,  but  to 
which  posterity  lus  assigned  the  first  rank 
among  the  models  of  eloquence  —  speeches  in 
which  he  openly  opposed  the  foolish  wishes 
of  the  multitude,  censured  their  faults  and  in- 
flamed their  courage,  (heir  sense  ol  honor  and 
their  patriotism.  He  thundered  against  Philip 
of  Macedon  in  his  orations  known  as  the  Phil- 
ippics, and  instilled  into  his  fetlow-dtiiens  the 
hatred  which  animated  his  own  bosom.     The 


scheme'  of  subjugating  the  whole  of  Gre.__ 
In  349  the  city  of  Olynthus,  the  northern  ally 
of  Athens,  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Macedonians^  and  shortly  afterward  Philip 
took  possession  of  the  Pass  of  Thermopylx. 
The  orator  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately preparing  a  deet  and  an  army;  ur^ns 
the  Athenians  to  begin  the  war  themselves;  to 
make  Macedonia  the  dieatre,  and  to  terrninate 
it  only  by  an  advantageous  treaty  or  a  decisive 
battle.  They  admired  and  approved  his  plans, 
hut  did  not  execute  them.  The  celebrated  Pho- 
cion,  who  knew  the  weakness  of  Athens,  un- 
ceasingly advised,  peace.  Demosthenes  went 
twice  to  the  court  of  Philip  to  negotiate,  but 
without  success.  On  his  return  he  recom- 
mended war  and  endeavored  to  arm  not  only 
Athens,  but  all  Greece;  When  Philip  had 
finally  penetrated  into  Phocis,  throufdi  tfae  Pass 
of  Thermopylae,  and  had  taken  possession  of 
the  city  of  Eletea  (338),  to  the  terror  of 
Athens,  Demosthenes  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
peofJe  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  300  vessels, 
marching  an  army  to  Eleusis  and  sending  am- 
bassadors to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  for  the 
purpose  of  fonning  a  universal  confederacy 
against  Pltilip.  He  was  himself  among  the 
amba.ssadors,  and  prevailed  on  the  Thcfaans  to 
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Toceiv«  an  Athenian  amy  within  tlNir  walls. 
He  also  excrt«d  himself  actively  throughout 
Bisoiia,  and  by  his  eHoits  a  numerous  army  was 
collected  to  act  against  Philip.  A  battle  was 
fought  near  Cheronea,  and  the  Greeks  were 
vanquished.  Demosthenes  fled,  like  thousaods 
more.  Nevertheless  he  was  desirous  of  deliver- 
ing a  funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen 
in  battle.  .£schines,  his  rival,  did  not  fail  to 
attack  him  on  this  account  "Hie  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  orators  was  the  occasion  of  the 
speech  'De  Corona'  (on  the  crown),  which 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Demosthenes  and 
the  exHe  of  his  adversary.  Philip  having 
been  soon  after  assassinated,  Demosthenes  en- 
deavored  to  rouse  Athens  to  regain  her  inde- 
pendence, but  Alexander's  dreadful  chastise- 
ment of  her  ally  Thebes  filled  the  Athenians 
with  such  terror  that  they  sued  for  tneTcy.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Alexander  could  be 
persuaded  to  desist  ftt>in  his  demand  of  the 
surrender  of  Demosthenes  and  some  other 
orators ;  for  the  Uacedoniaas  feared  Demos- 
thenes more  than  they  did  the  armies  of 
Athens.  He  was  afterward  fined  50  talents  on 
a  charge  of  bribery,  and  being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
he  escaiwd  and  fled  to  .£^na,  where  he  re- 
mained till  (he  death  of  Alexander.  Then 
followed  the  war  with  Antipater.  Demosthenes 
again  appeared  in  public,  and  endeavored  to 
perauade  the  small  Grecian  states  -  to  imite 
a^inat  Macedonia.  The  Athenians  received 
hua  with  honor;  but  the  war  was  unsuccessful, 
and  Antipater  insisted  upon  his  being  surren- 
dered to  him.  Demostheites  tied  to  the  Temple 
of  Poseidon,  in  the  isJand  of  Calauria,  on  the 
cuast  of  ArgoHs,  but  finding  binuelf  not  secure, 
he  took  poison,  which  he  always  carried  about 
with  him.  He  died,  according  to  the  general 
account,  in  322  b.c,  at  the  age  of  60  or  62  yearv. 
The  character  of  Demosthenes  is  by  most 
modern  scholars  considered  almost  spotless. 
Ocero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  perfect 
of  sH  orators.  He  always  spoke  as  circum- 
atances  required,  and  was  by  turns  calm,  vehe- 
ment, or  elevated.  He  carried  the  Greek  lan- 
guage to  a  degree  of  perfection  which,  it  never 
before  had  reached.  In  energy  and  power  of 
persuasion,  in  penetration  ab<a  power  of  rea- 
soning, in  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  to  tite 
whole,  in  beauty  and  vigor  of  expression,  in 
strotig  and  melodious  language,  he  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors.  Everything  tn  his  speeches 
is  natural,  vigorous,  concise,  symmetrical.  This 
alone  can  explain  his  great  influence  av«r  his 
contemporaries.  We  have  under  his  name  61 
orations,  56  exordiums,  and  6  letters,  some  of 
which  are  not  geniune.  Among  the  oldest  edi- 
tions of  the  orations  the  best  is  that  of  Paris, 
1570,  in  folio,  with  the  commentaries  of  Ulpian. 
The  first  edition  of  his  complete  work,  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  edited  by  Hieronymus  Wolf 
(Basel  1549).  The  edition  by  Bekker  (Leipzig 
1855)  is  considered  among  the  best  of  the 
modem  ones.  (See  Oration'ow  the  Crown). 
Consult  Schafer.  'Demosthi 


DBHOTICOS,  or  DBMOTIKA.  Turkey 
in  Europe,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Adrian- 
ople,  on  the  Maritza,  fiire  miles  sou^  of 
Adrianople.  The  town  has  some  sill^  woolen, 
and  earthoiware  manufactures.  The  agricul- 
tural pursuits  consist  of  the  raising  of  vege- 
tables,  tobacco  and  wine.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  ardibishop,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadd, 
containing  a  palace,  in  which  several  of  the 
Turkish  sultans  resided  before  they  gained 
possession  of  Constantinople.  Charles  XII  re- 
mained here  for  some  time  after  the  disaster 
of  Pultowa.  It  was  occupied  during  the  Balkan 
War  by  the  Bulrarians.    The  Treaty  of  Lon- 


DEMPSTER.  John,  American  clergyman 
and  theological  educator:  b.  Florida,  N.  Y.,  2 
Jan.  17<M;  d.  28  Nov.  1863,  while  on  his  way 
to  California.  His  father,  the  Rev.  ^ames 
Dempster,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  o£ 
Edinburgh  and  became  one  of  the  early  heelers 
of  John  Wesley  in  England.  After  be  came  to 
America  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Presbyr 
terian  diurch  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Florida,  N.  Y„  for  man^  years.  '  In  1816  John 
Dempster  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  served  important 
churches  and  was  12  years  a  presiding  elder. 
He  also  served  as  a  missionary  in  Buenos  Ayres 
for  a  short  period.  He  was  one  of  Ae  founders 
of  the  first  theological  school  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ChurcK  which  was  first  located  at 
Newbivy,  Vt.,  ana  then  at- Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
was  called  the  General  Biblical  Institute.  In 
1867  it  was  moved  to  Boston  and  became  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  Mr. 
Dempster  was  president  and  professor,  1845-54. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first 

f  resident  of  Garrett  BibKcal  Institute,  Evanston, 
11..  serving  from  18SS  to  1863.  He  planned  to 
found  a  third  theological  school  in  California 
and  was  on  his  way  to  that  field  when  stricken. 
His  'Lectures  anci  Addresses*  were  collected 
and  published  in  18M. 

DEMPSTER,  Thomas,  Scottish  schcjar: 
b.  Chftbog,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  23  Aug. 
1579;  d.  near  Bologna,  Italy,  6  Sept.  1625.  His 
autobiography,  whim  contains  a  curious  mixture 
of  truth  and  fiction,  states  that  he  berame  hdr 
to  the  title  of  Baron  of  Muresk.  but  that  the 
properly  accruing  thereto  had  been  fraudulently 
handled  by  his  father  and  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain it.  Dempster's  adherence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  was  one  cause  of  his  estrange- 
ment from  his  father.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, Paris,  Louvain,  Rome  and  Douay  and 
became  successively  professor  at  Toumay,  the 
Ctrilege  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  at  Poitu,  Nimes 
and  a^in  at  various  colleges  of  Paris.  Qttar- 
rels  forced  him  to  leave  Paris,  and  after  a 
brief  service  as  historian  to  James  I  of  England 
he  became  professor  of  civil  law  at  Pisa  and 
later  of  htmianities  at  Bologna  — a  period  full 
of  Quarrels  and  scandalous  dnels.  Urban  VIII 
made  him  a  kn^t  and  gave  him  a  pension. 
He  remained  at  Bolo^a  until  bis  death.  Bayle 
says  that  thonrii  his  business  was  only  to 
teach  a  school  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his 
sword  as  his  pen  and  as  qnarrelsoine  as  if  he 
had  been  a  duelist  by  profession.     Scarcely  a 
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day  naistd,  be  uldi,  in  wtuch  lie  did  not  figiit 
eiuicr  with  bis  iward  or  at  fisticufis,  so  that  he 
was  the  terror  of  all  the  schoolmasters.  Dctnp- 
ster's  works  are  very  numerous  and  exhilMt 
proofs  of  great  enxutiofL  Among  them  his 
'Hictoiia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Scotonim'  is  the 
best,  thcugh,  instead  of  being  as  its  title  wotdd 
indicate  an  ecccisiastical  history  of  Scotlanc^  it 
it  merely  a  list  of  Scottish  autb(M-s  and  Scot- 
tish saints.  It  it  full  of  astounding  inaccara- 
ctes  and  deliberate  untruths.  It  was  edited  by 
the  Ballantyne  Club  in  1629.  His  really  most 
valuable  work  is  'Dc  Etruria  Regaii,)  an 
edition  of  which  was  published  at  Florence  in 
1725.  His  Latin  poems  were  also  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries. 

DEMULCENTS,  remedies  of  a  mucilagi- 
nous nature  that  are  used  in  inflammatory  cod- 
ditioDS  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  con- 
.sist  largely  of  mixtures  of  the  oils,  gums  and 
albumins.  Thus  sweet  oil,  acacia,  tragacanth, 
marshmallow,  slippery  elm,  white  of  e^,  cream. 
Bilk  and  flaxseed  are  all  types  of  this  class  of 
tenedieB. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  maritime  law,  is  used 
to  signify  the  amount  to  be  paid  hy  the  dtar- 
terer  to  ue  owner  of  a  ship  for  detaining  her  in 
port  loiter  than  the  time  specified.  The  time  of 
delay  in  port  for  a  cargo,  for  convoy,  etc,  is 
usually  stipulated  in  the  ckarter-party  and  alto 
the  allowaoce  to  be  made  in  case  of  longer 
.delay  for  those  objects,  and  this  time  is  some- 
times specified  in  working  days  or  lay  days,  as 
distinguished  from  holy  days  when  no  ca^o  can 
be  put  on  board.  All  ordinary  cases  of  deten- 
tion, such  as  pott  regulations,  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  harbor  and  the  Ske,  or  even  from 
the  unlawful  acts  of  the  custom-house  officers, 
are  at  the  freighter's  risk,  and  demurrage  must 
be  paid  although  it  is  proved  that  the  delay  was 
not  caused  by  any  fault  of  his.  But  demurrage 
cannot  be  claimed  when  the  ship  is  detained  by 
a  public  enemy  or  by  the  hostile  occupation  of 
the  port,  nor  if  the  detention  is  <auKd  by  the 
owner,  master  or  crew.  .  The  claim  ceases  when- 
ever  ine  vessel  is  cleared  and  ready  for  sailing, 
though  she  should  be  detained  by  adverse  winds 
or  rough  weather. 

DBMURSES,  a  pause  or  stop  put  to  the 
proceedings  of  an  action  upon  a  point  of  diffi- 
culty) which  must  be  determined  by  the  court 
before  any  further  proceedings  can  be  bad 
therein.  He  that  dcsiurt  in  law  confesses  the 
facts  to  be  true  as  stated  by  the  op|K>aite  party, 
but  denies  that  by  the  law  arising  upon  those 
{acts  any  injury  is  done  to. the  parly  or  that  he 
has  m^de  out  a  bwful  excuse.  Dtmnrrtr  upon 
evUe*c*  is  a  statement  by  the  parly  making  it 
that  he  will  tiot  proceed  because  the  evidence  on 
the  other  aide  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  -the 
issue.  A  ventral  dtmurrer  is  one  not  spectf]r- 
ing  an  objCCti<Hi,  but  relying  on  some  detect  in 
substance;  a  tPecial  deMutrrer  specifies  some 
particular  defect  in  the  form  of  the  adversary's 
Bllegation.  A  demurrer  when  allowed  puts  an 
end  to  the  suit,  unless  it  is  confined  to  only  a 
part  of  the  bill.  If  overruled  a  fresh  defense 
U  required.  Generally  there  is  a  provision  that 
the  counsel  must  certify  that  the  demurrer  is 
well-founded  in  law  and  an  affidavit  must  be 
nude  by  the  defendant  that  it  is  not  interposed 
lor  delay. 


DBUT,  d*-ml.  (1)  The  popular  term  for 
the  dtmi-sotH  or  half-scholarstiips  of  Uagdalen 
College.  Oxford ;  the  seniors  valued  at  $SOl)  and 
the  juniors  at  $400  a  year.  <2)  A  term  desig- 
nating American  writing  paper  16x21  inches  m 


on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  here 
navigable.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  cwU- 
£eld,  and  both  coal  and  iron  are  extensive^ 
mined  and  supply  several  blast-furnaces  and 
other  ironworks.  Shipbuilding  and  the  manu- 
facture of  beet-tugar,  beer  and  spirits  arc  also 
carried  on.  Denain  had  once  a  celebrated  abbey, 
founded  in  764.  A  great  victory  was  gained 
here  in  1712  by  the  French  under  Villart  over 
the  allies  imder  Eugene  and  Albemarle.  Fop. 
26,800. 

DSNASIUS,  a  Roman  silver  coin,  die  prin- 
cipal one  under  the  republic  and  the  emur^ 
originally  of  the  value  of  10  asses  or  pounds  of 
copper;  but  afterward  of  16  asses,  when  tile 
weight  of  the  ass  was  reduced  to  one  ounce  in 
2)7  Bx:.  It  was  first  minted  in  269  or  268  b.c, 
when  it  weighed  72  grains.  It  was  equivalent  to 
about  16  or  17  cents  of  United  States  money. 
The  obverse  bore  the  belmeted  head  of  Roma 
and  the  mark  of  its  value  X —  that  is,  10  asses ; 
the  reverse  had  Castor  and  Pollux  npon  it. 
Later  other  mythological  and  historical  types 
were  cast  upon  it.  It  continued  to  be  the 
ordinary  silver  corrcncy  down  to  the  ^e  of 
the  Emperor  Sqttimns  Severus  and  his  sons, 
by  whom  pieces  composed  of  a  base  alloy  were 
introduceo.  The  name  was  also  given  to  gold 
coin  struck  during  du  empire ;  its  fnil  title  was 
denarius  aureus,  and  it  was  generally  called 
aureus,  but  by  Pliny  uniform^  denarius.  It 
passed  for  25  silver  denarii,  Diocletian  in  296 
A.n.  gave  the  name  denarius  to  a  coin  of  copper 
issued  by  him.  The  denarius  of  Tiberius  is  the 
penM'  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  In 
the  British  formula  *£.  s.  d.*  the  d.  is  represen- 
tative of  the  denarius,  or  silver  penny  of  medi- 
Kval  days;  when  a  penny  had  nearly  the  pur- 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  of  our  day.  Hence; 
as  the  Englidi  translation  rtms.  the  master  of 
the  vineyard  agreed  with  the  laborers.  *for  a 

?;nny  a  day,*  in  the  parable  in  Matthew  xx. 
he  copper  penny  was  not  coined  in  England 
until  1665.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  se- 
cure, in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament  of  1881,  the  origin^  word  'denarius,* 
but  the  word  *penny*  was  retained. 

DENATURED  ALCOHOL,  Alcohol  thai 
has  been  rendered  unfli  for  use  as  a  beverage 
or  as  a  medicine  by  the  addition  of  poisonous 
and  offensive  substances.  It  is  also  called 
denaturaiised  and  deaaluriaed  alcohol,  and  tn- 
dustrial  alcohol.  Denature  means  to  change  the 
nature  of,  and  the  reason  for  changing  the  nature 
of  alcohol  is  that  it  may  not  be  subject  to  the 
Government  (ax  on  alcohol  as  a  beverage,  and 
thus  be  sold  at  a  low  price  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. The  first  official  recc«nilion  of  denatured 
akohol  as  a  distinctly  industrial  substance  was 
the  action  of  the  British  government  in  1SS5, 
in  relieving  it  from  the  payment  of  duty  de- 
'   ■        alcoholic  beven^es.    The  denatur- 
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cohol  to  the  proportion  of  10  per  c«nt.  The 
mixlure  was  called  methylated  spirit, 

France,  in  1872,  ptvvided  a  special  tax  of 
about  30  cents  per  gallon  on  alcohol  denatured 
for  use  in  the  arts.  In  Germany,  denatured  al- 
tohol  was  first  freed  from  tax  in  1879-  Tho 
Netherlands  untajced  the  d^iatured  spirit  in 
the  same  year.  Austria- Hungary  followed  in 
1888;  Sweden  in  1890;  Switierfand  iu  1893; 
Norway  in  1894;  and  Belgium  in  1896.  The 
United  States  law  went  into  effect  in  1907.  At 
that  time  the  selling  price  of  proof  alcohol  in 
the  United  States  was  about  $2.50  a  galloti, 
and  the  Government  tax  was  $2.08,  so  that  the 
distiller  received  about  42  cents  a  gallon.  Being 
relieved  of  this  tax  on  the  denatured  product  the 
distiller  could  afford  to  sell  it  for  42  cents, 
rendering  it  available  for  a  variety  of  uses.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  can  be  made  for  much  less 
than  42  cents  a  gallon,  as  the  price  in  Germany 
has  been  as  low  as  IS  cents,  and  the  figures 
presented  in  Congress  at  the  time  the  pro[iosed 
law  was  discussed  went  to  show  that  it  might  be 
made  as  low  as  11  cents  a  rallon.  In  1916, 
proof  alcohol  was  selling  for  £2.04  per  gallon, 
the  tax  was  $1.10  per  gallon,  and  denatured 
alcohol  waa  60  cents. 

The  uses  to  which  denatured  alcohol  may 
be  applied,  for  light,  fuel  and  power  purposes, 
all  require  a  cheap  article,  as  it  comes  into 
competition  with  petroleum  products  that  are 
sold  at  a  low  figure.  But  because  alcohol  is 
better  than  petroleum  for  many  purposes,  often 
it  will  be  used  even  «t  a  somewhat  hi|^er  price. 
The  price  of  $2.50  a  gallon,  however,  was  pro- 
hibitive, in  most  cases,   to  industrial  uses. 

Ordinary  alcohol,  specifically  called  ethyl  «!• 
cohol,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  and  storing 
in  bonded  warehouses,  is  made  to  a  tmiform 
standard  called  proof  alcohol,  which  is  94  per 
cent  pure,  the  remainder  being  water.  For 
use  as  a  beverage  or  medicine  this  is  diluted. 
(See  Ajlcohol).  To  denatured  alcohol  there  is 
added  to  the  proof  alcohol  a  small  quantity  of 
methyl    or  wood  alcohol,  which  is    distinctly 

raisonous,  and  which  of  course  renders  it  un- 
t  to  drink. .  In  order  to  spoil  the  taste  and 
render  it  offensive,  a  little  b^zine  or  pyridine 
is  also  added,  when  the  denaturiiin;^  is  con- 
sidered complete,  and  this  product  is  called 
"completely  denatured  alcohol,*  It  is  the  regu- 
lar cotiunercial  grade. 

The  United  States  law  provides  that  «to 
every  100  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  of  180  de- 
gree proof  shall  be  added  10  gallons  of  ap- 
proved methyl  (wood)  alcohol,  and  half  a 
gallon  of  approved  benzine,*  and  that  this  mix- 
ture shall  be  free  from  taxation  as  alct^ot. 

Besides  the  commercial  .  type,  the  Govern- 
ment provides  also  for  ■specially  denatured 
alcohol"  to  be  used  for  certain  manufactures  in 
which  the  commercial  ty^e  would  be  injurious. 
The  latter  can  be  used  in  making  soaps,  lini- 
ments, compound  camphor,  etc.,  but  not  for 
medicines  taken  internally.  For  example,  the 
alcohol  used  in  making  chloral  is  denatured  by 
passing  through  it  a  current  of  chlorine  gas. 
Alcohol  used  in  making  chloroform  is  denatured 
with  chloride  of  lime.  In  varnish  factories  the 
denaturing  agent  used  is  turpentine.  In  vine- 
gar factones  the  alcohol  is  detiatured  by  adding 
an  equal  quantity  of  vin^ar.  For  other  similar 
specific  naes  several  resins  are  employed;  also 
camphor,  acetic  or  nitric  acids,   acetic   ether. 


acxtonc  oil,  sevcrai  of  the  coal-tar  dyes,  naph- 
thaline, nitrobenzol,  castor-oil.  caustic  soda, 
phenolphthalein,  chloroform,  formalin  and 
others.  The  United  States  law  does  not 
specify  the  articles  and  quantities,  but  simply 
the  condition  that  it  must  be  rendered  unfit  for 
use  as  a  beverage  or  medicine,  and  making  the 
revenue  ctficers  the  judges  as  to  when  this  has 
been  accomplished.  About  50  processes  have 
been  published  for  making  denatured  alcohoL 

Denatured  alcohol  has  to  be  made  in  a  dis- 
tillery, and  a  bonded  warehouse  must  be  erected 
on  the  premises,  and  acconunodation  provided 
for  a  revenue  officer  to  watch  the  process. 
Dealers  in  denatured  alcohol  and  manufacturers 
who  use  it  must  secure  ^permits  from  the  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  in  that  district.  Manu- 
facturers using  the  "special*  grade  have  to  give 

To  protect  denatured  alcohol  from  accidental 
handling  as  ordinary  alcohol,  the  Goveriunent 
lequires  that  it  be  put  up  in  cans  of  light  green 
color,  not  smaller  than  five  nor  larger  than 
I3S  gallons,  and  that  these  cans  be  marked 
"Denatured  Alcohol'  in  letters  of  red,  at  least 
one  and  one-half  inches  long.  Dealers  in  bever- 
ages are  forbidden  to  have  such  cans  of  de- 
natured alct^ol  about  their  premises. 

Denatured  alcohol  may  be  manufactured 
more  cheaply  than  ordinary  alcohol  by  using 
cheaper  materials,  such  as  are  unfit  for  use  in 
making  a  beverage.  Ordinary  alcohol  is  made 
from  grain,  either  Indian  com,  wheat  or  barley. 
Alcohol  for  industrial  use  may  be  made  from 
any  starchy  vegetable  substance,  or  a  waste  by- 
product, as  the  poorest  grade  of  molasses,  or  the 
waste  of  a  canning-house.  In  the  Louisiana 
sugar  belt  and  in  Hawaii,  where  molasses  is 
cheap,  that  is  probably  the  best  material;  in 
Maryland,  where  there  are  many  canneries,  fruit 
waste  could  be  used;  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
in  the  years  when  there  is  an  overaupply  of 
com,  it  can  be  made  into  denatured  alcohol ; 
where  potatoes  are  very  cheap,  these  can  be 
employed.  In  such  ways  denatured  alcohol  can 
be  produced  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  justify 
its  use  in  lamps  and  for  fuel,  and  for  operating 
engines  of  the  gas<Jine  type,  as  for  automobiles. 
Since  wood  alcohol  is  the  principal  and  most 
important  article  used  in  denaturiiing,  the  en- 
deavor of  the  trade  is  to  dieapen  it,  but  while 
wood  pulp  and  sawdust  (the  raw  material)  are 
cheap,  they  do  not  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
alcohol,  hence  much  material  has  to  be  handled 
in  its  manufacture.  Any  woody  fibre  or  cellu- 
lose can  be  used,  however. 

Alcohol  does  not  bum  with  a  bright  enough 
flame  to  make  a  good  illuminant,  but  by  using 
its  heat  to  render  a  mantle  incandescent  it 
gives  a  good  light,  that  is  safer  than  kerosene, 
and  presents  no  nuisance  of  smell  and  accumu- 
lated carbon. 

As  a  fuel,  denatured  alcohol  is  convenient, 
clean  and  safer  than  petroleum.  As  a  motive 
power  fluid,  it  is  cleaner  and  better  in  some 
ways  than  any  of  the  petroleum  products,  but 
is  also  more  costly.  It  requires  an  engine  and 
carburetter  specially  designed  for  akohol  to 
render  it  practicable  for  automobile  and  similar 
engines. 

Denatured  alcohol  i 
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powders,  disinfectants,  cements,  gas  mantles, 
cartridges,  anti-freezing  mixtures  and  in  clean- 
ing and  polishing  preparations. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  30  June  19lS,  the 
Cmnmissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  reported 
the  manufacture  of  5,386,64?  gallons  ot  com- 
pletely denatured  alcohol  and  8,599,822  gallons 
of  specially  denatured  alcohol. 


trial  Alcohol'  (1907)  ;  Wiley,  ^Manufacture  of 
Denatured  AlcohoP  (1910). 

DENBIGH,  den*hl,  Wales.  (1)  A  mari- 
time county  of  North  Wales;  area,  426,084 
acres.  Oats,  barley  and  rye  are  the  principal 
crops ;  sheep  are  raised  in  the  uplands ;  and 
woolens  are  manufactured.  The  principal  in- 
dustty  is  mining,  coal,  iron,  lead  and  slate  being 
extensively  worked.  The  county  is  divided 
into  two  divisions  for  parliamentary  purposes, 
each  returning  one  mem^ier.  Pop.  144,783.  {2) 
A  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  capital 
of  the  county  of  Denbigh,  Population  of 
municipal  borough,  6^2. 

DENBY,   Charles,    American    diplomatist: 


University  and  Virginia  Mililary  Institu__   

became  a  lawver.  Having  served  through  the 
Civil  War  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  appointed 
minister  to  China  in  1885  and  served  for  13 
years  in  Peking.  In  1898  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  in  1899  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philippine  Commission.  During  the 
war  betwen  China  and  Japan  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernmetjt  placed  its  interests  in  China  in  his 
care.  He  wrote  'China  and  Her  People'  (2 
vols..  1906). 

DENDBRAH,  den'der-^,  Egypt  (the  Ten- 
tyra  of  the  Greete  and  Romans),  a  village  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile;  iaL  26°  IC  N.;  long. 
32°  40'  E. ;  celebrated  for  its  temple,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  best  preserved  remains  of 
antiquity  in  Egypt,  begun  under  Ptolemy  XI 
and  completed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Athor 
or  Aphrodite,  and  is  enclosed  within  a  wall 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  in  some  parts  35  feet 
high  and  15  feet  thick.  The  portico  of  the 
temple  consists  of  24  columns,  in  three  rows 
four  deep  on  either  side,  each  above  22  feet 
in  circumference,  and  SO  feet  high.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  number  of  apartments,  ali 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  which  are  covered 
with  religious  and  astronomical  representations, 
including  the  figure  of  Arfior.  The  roofs  are 
flat,  and  are  formed  of  oblong  masses  of  stone 
resting  on  the  side  walls,  or  on  rows  of  col- 
umns carried  down  the  middle  of  the  building, 
and  whose  capitals  are  richly  ornamented  wim 
the  budding  lotus.  The  only  light  admitted  to 
the  interior  was  by  small  perpendicular  holes 
cut  in  the  ceiling,  or  by  oblique  apertures  in 
the  sides.  The  hieroglyphics  and  ornamentation 
of  the  temple  belong  to  the  declining  period  of 
Egyptian  art.  The  effect  of  the  portico  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  fact  of  its  roof  being  re- 
tained ;  and  on  the  ceiling  is  the  famous  lodiac, 
at  one  time  regarded  as  of  great  antiquity. 
Another  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the 
temple,  and  which  excited  die  greatest  interest, 


was  a  celestial  planisphere  or  lodiac,  forming 
the  ceiliiK  of  one  of  the  upper  chambers.  This 
was  caretully  removed  from  its  original  place 
in  1822,  and  conveyed  to  Paris.  Flinders  Petrie 
in  1898  excavated  the  tombs  of  the  andent 
princes  of  Dcndei^.  Constilt  Mariette,  'Den- 
derah'  (5  vols.,  1869-80)  ;  Petrie,  "Dcnderah' 
(1900). 

DENDERHOHDE,  d£n-der-m5n'de,  or 
TERMONDE,  Belgium,  town  in  the  province 
of  East  Flanders  at  the  junction  of  the  Dender 
and  the  Scheldt  rivers.  12  miles  northwest  from 
Brussels.  It  is  stronefv  fortified,  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  surrounded  by  low,  marshy  ground 
which  can  be  laid  under  water.  It  contains 
manufactories  of  woolen  and  linen  goods, 
tobacco  and  other  articles.  It  is  an  important 
railroad  centre.  It  possesses  a  college,  a  pub- 
lic library,  an  academy  of  design  and  archi- 
tecture, a  music  school,  a  fine  church  in  which 
are  a  number  of  paintings  by  Van  Dyck  and 
De  Crayer  and  a  remarkably  decorated  town- 
hall  of  the  14lh  century.     Pop.  10,193. 

DENDRERPETUM,  den-drcr'pe-tum,  a 
small  lizard-like  fossil  amphibiati,  discovered 
by  Dawson  and  Lyell  in  Nova  Scotia;  so  named 
from  its  being  found  in  the  interior  of  a  fossil 
trunk  and  hence  supposed  to  have  been  of 
arboreal  habits.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  latiy' 
rinthodont  and  is  ranked  b^  some  scientists 
under  the  suborder  LabyrtnthodoHtia  Vera. 
The  skull  b  parabolic  in  form. 

DENDRITE  (Gr.  B|ree-like>),  any  mineral 
in  which  arborescent  forms  resembling  trees  or 
mosses  occur.  These  peculiar  markings,  which 
are  often  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty,  are 
commonly  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  me- 
tallic oxides  which  have  separated  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  mineral.  Moss  agate  is  a 
familiar  example  of  a  dendrite,  the-markings  in 
this  case  being  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of 
manganese.  The  name  *aendrite*  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  complex,  tree-like  crystalline 
growths  often  observed  in  the  case  of  silver, 
lead,  copper  and  certain  other  metals.  Man- 
ganese oxide  dendrites  on  limestone  are  often, 
but  incorrectly,  called  fossil  ferns. 

DENDRITIC    DRAINAGE.     See  Tiel- 

LISED   DBA  IN  ACE. 

DENDROBATES,  a  genus  of  South  Amer- 
ican tree-frogs  representing  the  family  Dtwiro- 
batida,  which  is  remarkable  in  having  spedes 
in  West  Africa  and  Madagascar,  as  well  as 
seven  species  in  tr<^ical  Soudi  America.  These 
frogs  are  small,  brightly  colored,  toothless,  and 
have  not  wd>1:«d  feet,  but  adhesive  disks  on 
their  toes,  fitting  them  for  life  in  trees;  and 
are  noteworthy  from  the  use  made  of  them  by 
man.  The  Indians  heat  ^ese  frogs  before  a 
fire,  then  scrape  off  the  pcHSon  exuded  under 
the  pain  of  the  heat,  and  with  it  pcnson  their 
arrowheads.  This  skin-poison  is  also  em- 
I^oyed  for  dynng  'Ak  Amazooiaii  green  parrots 
in  a  fanciful  way.    To  do  bo  feathers  of  tf 


simply  with  a  living  frog  (Dendrobatfi  tinc- 
toria),  and  again  when  the  new  featiiers  begin 
to  appear.  "The  result  is  that  these  appear 
yellow  instead  of  green,  and  since  the  Brazil- 
ians .  ,  .  are  rather  partial  to  these  arti- 
ficially  produced   freaks  or    'oontiBfeitos'   as 
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diCTf  call  them,  the  iodmtrr  is  kept  up.'  These 
little  frogs  are  remarkablv  attentive  to  their 
youns;.    They  spawn  in   shallow  puddles  that 


quicUjr  diy  up.  The  father  frog-  therefore  sits 
down  in  the  puddle  as  soon  as  the  egKS  hatch, 
whereupon  the  tadpoles  crawl  upon  his  back 
(the  brood  is  small),  end  stick  there  by  suckei^ 
like  mouth9  while  he  carries  them  to  another 
wet  plac^  and  so  on  until  their  metamorphosis 
is  finished.  Consuh  Gadon,  'Amphibia  and 
Reptiles>   (New  York  1901). 

DENDROBIUH,  an  extensive  genus  of 
ei»i(Ji3rtes  belonging  to  the  family  Orchidacea, 
natives  of  Asia  and  Australasia,  where  they  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  damp  tropical 
forests.  About  600  speotes  are  known,  of 
which  many  are  cultivated  in  hothouses.    The 

Cus  varies  greatly  in  the  character  of  its 
rers,  some  of  the  species  being  amonj;  the 
finest  of  the  orchids.  Among  these  are  D. 
nobile,  D.  chrysanlhvm,  D.  gibsonii,  and  D. 
densiftortim. 

DENDROLAGUS,  a  genus  of  marsupial 
animals,  popularly  known  as  tree-kangaroos, 
from  their  habit  of  living  in  trees.  Their  fore 
le^s  are  longer  and  stouter  in  proportion  than 
with  the  kan^roo,  and  dteir  hind  legs  shorter. 
They  move  in  the  tree-tops  with  a  jumping 
motion  of  the  hind  legs,  clinging  to  the  land- 
ing place  with  the  forelegs,  which  are  armed 
with  long  sharp  claws.  Four  species  are 
known,  one  of  them  (D,  iumholisi)  being  a 
native  of  northern  Queensland,  and  the  other 
three  {D.  uriintti,  inuslus  and  dorianui)  natives 
of  the  island  of  New  Guinea. 

DBNEBN,  Charles  Samuel,  American 
lawyer  and  public  olScial :  b.  Edwardsville,  111., 
4  May  1863.  He  was  graduated  at  McKcndree 
College  in  1882,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1886  and  practised  law  ia  Chicago  until  1904. 
In  1892  he  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  house 
of  representatives,  was  attorney  for  the  Sani- 
tary District  of  Chicago  1895-96,  and  attorney 
for  Cook  County  1896-1904.  He  was  governor 
of  Illinois  from  1905  to  1913,  and  afterward 
served  as  attorney  for  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion into  the  Chicago  voring-machine  scandal. 

DENGUE  (den'ea)  FEVER  (also  called 
dandy,  breakbone,  and  seven-days'  fever,  scarla- 
tina rheumatica,  abu  rokab),  a  specific  disease 
usually  distinguished  by  an  acute  onset  with 
fever,  intense  muscular  and  joint  pains,  and 
later  by  a  measle-like  eruption.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  endemic  and  has  three  times  assumed 
pandemic  proponions.  It  is  found  in  Eastern 
countries — Arabia, -China,  India,  Africa,  espe- 
cially in  Egypt  and  Zanzibar.  It  has  been  found 
in  Spain,  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  in  Bermuda, 
the  West  Indies,  the  southern  United  States;  ' 


of  the  tropics,  where  it  is  usually  found  in  hot 
weather,  ui  the  coast  and  river  districts  and  low 
levels  more  than  in  inland  parts ;  and  it  would 
teem  to  be  a^  communicable  disease,  depending 
upon  some  micro-organism.  As  a  rule  the  dis- 
ease lasts  from  four  to  ei^t  days,  and  the 
prognosis  is  favorable.  Complications  or  a 
fatal  end  are  very  tare.  It  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  influenza,  yellow  fever,  rheuma- 
tism, measles,  scariet  fever.  Treatment  is  by 
means  of  quinine,  ice,'  the  newer  antipyretics 
and  (viurn. 


DENHAH,  DixoB,  English  explorer:  b. 
London  1786;  d.  Sierra  Leone,  9  June  182a 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
with  a  view  to  entering  business,  but  joined 
the  army  in  1611,  and  foi^ht  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  and  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1823-24 
he  was  engaged,  in  company  with  Captain 
Clapperton  and  Dr.  Oudney,  in  exploring  the 
central  regions  of  Africa.  The  account  of  the 
expedition  was  prepared  by  Denham,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  'Narrative  of  Travels 
and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central 
Africa*  (1826).  In  1826  he  went  to  Sierra 
Leone  as  superintendent  of  the  liberated 
Africans,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  lieutenant' 
governor  of  the  colony. 

DENHAM,  Sib  John,  Ei^lish  poet:  b.  Dub- 
lin, Ireland.  1615-  d.  London,  March  1669.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  was  educated 
in  London  and  at  Oxford.  In  1641  he  first  be- 
came known  by  his  tragedy  of  'The  Sophy.* 
Tliis  piece  was  so  much  admired  that  Waller 
observed,  ^Denham  had  broken  out  like  the 
Irish  rebellion,  60,000  Strong,  when  no  person 
susiKcted  it.'  In  1643  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  most  celebrated  poem,  called 
'Cooper's  Hill.'  Among  the  last  and  best  of 
his  productions  is  a  poem  in  which  he  com- 
memorated the  death  of  Cowlj^.  In  1665  a 
corrected  edition  of  his  works  appeared.  He 
was  forced  to  escape  to  France  in  1648  be- 
cause of  his  implication  in  the  secret  service  of 
Charles  I.  Returning  to  England  in  1652,  he 
was  appointed  after  the  Restoration  as  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  royal  buildings.  His 
tomb  is  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Consult  Ward, 
'English  Poets*  (London  1880-83).  His  poetry 
generally  is  remarkable  tor  its  rhythmic  flow 
and  smoothness,  leading  up  sometimes  to  pas- 
sages of  force  and  dignity. 

DENHART,  or  DBNHARDT,  Clemona 
and  Gustave,  German  explorers:  b.  Zeitz  1SS2 
and  1856,  respectively.  'They  made  a  tour  in 
1878,  through  the  Tana  River  region.  East 
Africa,  to  establish  German  trade,  and  another 
from  the  island  of  Lamu  to  Vitu  in  March  1885, 
the  sultan  of  the  Swahili  desiring  a  treaty  with 
Germany  based  upon  proposals  made  by  him 
18  years  previously.  Clemens  Denhart  trans- 
ferred part  of  (he  territory  acquired  by  him  to 
the  German  Colonist  Society,  the  Deutsche 
Witugesellscbaft  All  ri^ts  to  Ifais  territory 
were  ceded  by  Germany  to  England  in  1890,  in 
exchange  for  the  island  of  Helgoland,  the 
brothers  receiving  an  indemnity  of  150,000 
marks  from  the  German  government.  An  im- 
portant work  by  Clemens  Denhart  was  pub- 
lished in  1883  in  the  Mitteilungen  des  Vereins 
fiir  Erdkunde  at  Leipzig  under  the  title  'Anlei- 
tung  zu  geographischen  Arbeiten  bei  For- 
schungsreisen.' 

DENIA,  da'ne-a,  Spain,  seaport  on  the  east 
coast  of  Alicante.  Roman  antiquities  abound 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  harbor  is  small  and 
there  is  a  Hothouse.  Raisins  and  salt  are  the 
principal  articles  of  c 


DENINA,  da-ne'na,  Carlo  Giacomo  HariK, 
Italian  historian :  b.  Revelloi  Piedmont^  28  Feb. 
1731;  d.  Paris,  5  Dec  1813.  He  studied  at 
Turin,  and  in  1758  became  a  professor  in  the 
unijversity  there,  in  1769  he  published  Hie 
first   three  volumes  of  his    'Delle  rivoluzioni 
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d'ltalia,'  his  most  important  work,  which  was 
finished  in  1772.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1782, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
He  published  'La  Pnisse  litt^raire  sous 
FrMiric  IP;  'Political  and  Literary  History 
of  Greece'  ;  and  'Letters  from  Brandenburg,' 
etc.  His  'Clef  des  Langues.'  dedicated  to 
Napoleon,  brought  him  the  position  of  librarian 
to  the  emperor.  His  'Rivoluconi*  was  trans- 
lated into  £t^:iish  by  Langbome  (London 
1773).  Consult  Surra,  'Vita  3e  Carlo  Denina' 
(Turin  1902). 

DENIO,  Hiram,  American  jurist:  b.  Rome, 
N.  Y„  21  May  1799-  d.  Utica.  5  Nov.  1871.  He 
studied  law,  was  aomitted  to  the  bar  and  prac- 
tised at  Rome  and  Utica.  He  was  appointed 
circuit  judge  of  the  Fifth  New  York  circuit, 
and  was  three  times  elected  judge  of  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  first  time  in  1853.  He 
retired  from  that  ofhce  in  1866.  He  edited 
with  William  Tracy  'Revised  Statutes  of  New 
York'  (1852)  and  published  'Reports  of  Case* 
Argued  and  Detertnined  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  in  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors' 
(5  vols..  1845-48). 

DENIS,  Fr.  de-ne,  or  DBNYS,  Saint,  or 
DIOHYSIUS,  Saint,  first  bishop  of  Paris, 
and  patron  saint  of  the  French  nation.  Exact 
information  regarding  Saint  Denis  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, but  there  is  no  doubt  he  belongs  to  the 
3d  century.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  believed 
by  many  that  Saint  Denis,  or  Dionysius,  of  Paris 
v/ai  the  same  as  the  Dionysius  converted  at 
Athens  by  Saint  Paul ;  but  the  natnber  of  years 
intervening  between  the  lime  of  Saint  Paul  and 
when  Saint  Denis  was  bishop  of  Paris  (about 
207  years)  is  proof  that  me  Areopagite  of 
Athens  and  the  apostle  of  Paris  were  not  the 
same  person.  The  most  reliable  authorities  say 
that  Saint  Denis  of  Paris  vras  sent  by  the  Pope 
to  Gaul  about  250  a.d.  His  mission  was  most 
successful  and  many  pagans  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  '  The  number  of  his  disciples  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Roman  governor 
who  caused  the  arrest  of  Denis  and  several  of 
his  companions,  among  whom  were  Eleutherius, 
a  deacon,  and  Rusticus,  a  priest.  The  Chris- 
tians, refusing  to  denounce  Qirist  and  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  were  tortured  and  put  to 
death.  The  bodies  of  Denis,  the  priest  and  the 
deacon  were  thrown  into  the  Seine.  Catulla. 
a  Christian  woman,  recovered  the  bodies  and 
gave  them  burial.  Later  a  church  was  built 
over  the  place  where  the  bodies  were  interred. 
Dagpbert  I  built  (about  636)  hert  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Denis.  His  feast,  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  9  October.  Con- 
sult Butler,  'Lives  of  Saints' ;Tailliar, 'Aposto- 
lale  of  Saint  Denis'  (Amiens  1869)  ;  Vereilly, 
'Vk  de  Saint  Denis'  (Paris  1854). 

DENIS,  Saint,  siA  de-ne,  France,  a  north 
em  suburb  of  Paris  and  lying  within  the  lines 
of  forts  surrounding  the  capital.  It  has  numer- 
ous manufactories  of  calicoes  and  other  printed 
cotton  goods,  gelatine,  candles,  saltpetre  and 
soda,  and  a  great  annual  live  slock  market,  ex- 
tending for  a  fortnight.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  3(1  century  a  chapel  was  erected  on  or  near 
the  present  site  to  the  memoty  of  Saint 
Dionysius  or  Denis,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
mar^red  here,  For  this  chapel  Dagobert  I,  in 
the  7th  century,  substituted  a  large  basilica,  in 
T^ich  he  himself  was  interred,  and  afterwai^  it 


was  used  as  the  burial  place  of  the  kings  of 
France.  Changes  were  made  later  but  under 
the  Abbot  Suger  the  building  became  most  beau- 
tiful. The  chapel  was  destroyed  during  the 
Revolution  and  the  bodies  of  tlK  kti^s  put  into  - 
a  cannon  pit.  Many  of  the  tombs  and  relics 
were,  however,  preserved  in  the  Mus6e  des 
Petils  Angustins.  Napoleon's  decree  of  20 
Feb.   1806  made  Saint  Denis  agatti  the  burial 

5 lace  of  the  reigning  family  of  France.  Louis 
:V1II  obliterated  fl-om  Saint  Denis  all  traces 
of  Napoleon's  rule;  but  under  Napoicou  III  the 
famous  architect  Viollet-le-Duc  efiected  a  mag- 
nificent restoration  of  the  ancient  building.  The 
present  staincd-^ass  windows  are  all,  witii  one 
exception,  modem.     Pop.  71,549. 


DENISON,  Oeorge  Taylor,  Canadian 
soldier :  b.  Toronto,  31  Aug.  1839.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Upper  Canada  College  and  Toronto 


University,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1861,  and 
practised  law  in  Toronto,  in  1677  being  ap- 
pointed police  magistrate  of  the  city.  In  1872 
and  1873  he  was  sent  to  England  as  commis- 
sioner in  behalf  of  immiKration.  He  began  his 
military  service  in  1855  and  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1866;  he  was  in  active  service  in  the 
Fenian  raid  of  1866  and  in  the  Riel  rebellion  in 
the  Northwest  Territory  in  1885.  His  'His- 
tory of  Cavalry'  (1877)  won  the  first  priie  of- 
fered by  the  emperor  of  Russia  for  the  best 
Dook  on  the  subject;  he  has  written  also  'The 
National  Defenses'  (1861);  'Canada,  Is  She 
Prepared  for  War?>  (1861)  ;  'The  Fenian  Raid 
at  Fort  Erie'  (1866)  ;  'Canada  and  Her  Rela- 
tions  to  the  Empire'  (1895);  'Soldiering  in 
Canada'  (1900)  and  'The  Struggle  for  Imperial 
Amity'  (1909).  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  "Canada  First'  party,  and  through  his 
contributions  to  periodiral  literature  and  public 
addresses  has  been  known  as  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  Canada's  rights  and  of  the  preservation 
of  the  unity  of  the  empire. 

DENISOH,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of 
Crawford  County,  on  the  Boyer  River,  and  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Illinois 
Central  railroads,  about  100  miles  neat  by  nordi 
□{  Des  Moines.  A  business  college  and  a  nor- 
mal school  are  situated  here.  There  is  a  flour- 
ishing trade  carried  on  in  grain,  flour  and  live 


efrigerating  and  ice  plant,  creameries,  etc 
x'he  water-sum)ly  system  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  city.  In  1849,  an  Indian  massacre  torfc 
place  at  Fon  Purdy,  nearby.     Pop.  3,133. 

DENISON,  Tex.,  dty  of  Grayson  Conn^, 
70  miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  on  Uie  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Texas  Central  and  other 
railroads.  It  is  of  importance  as  a  railroad 
centre,  and  contains  shops  of  four  systems,  also 
cotton,  cottonseed-oil,  and  flouring  mills,  creo- 
sote works,  handle  factory,  mattress  and  felt 
factory  and  grain  elevators.  In  1914,  1,109  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  30  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, cawtaliied  at  $1,052,000;  $743,000  was 
paid  in  salaries  and  wages;  $1,175,000  wortii  of 
materials  were  used,  and  the  value  of  die  prod- 
ucts was  $2,069,000.  It  is  the  seal  of  Saint 
Xavier  Academy  and  Washington  School,  and 
has  a  government  building,  public  librari^.  city 
hospital  and  two  parley,  tiie  union  railroad 
station  u  also  a  noteworthy  feature.  It  was 
settled  and  incorporated  in  1872,  owits  its  water- 
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works  and  has  the  cantnission  form  of  gov- 
enunenL    Pop.  14.000. 

DBNISON  UNIVERSITY,  an  educational 
institution  in  Granville,  Ohio,  fonnded  in  1831, 
cmder  the  auspicM  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
intended  at  first  as  a  manual  training  school. 
The  muiual  trainiiig  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
the  theological  department  was  dropped  in  1870. 
The  Shepardson  CoUcge  for  Women,  estfib- 
Utlied  in  1887,  became  affiliated  with  the  uni- 
vcTsiqr  in  1900.  In  1917  the  library  contained 
aboMt  55,000  volumes ;  the  attendance  was  710 
students;  innmcton  55. 

DENITRIPICATION.   See  Nitiupication. 

DBNIZBM,  in  Eagiish  law,  an  alien  who 
by  letters  patent  has  been  constituted  a  British 
subject  permanently  or  for  a  time.  A  denizen 
is  Gi  a  middle  state  between  an  alien  and  a 
natural-born  or  naturalized  subject  He  may 
lake  lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  or  derive  a 
title  by  descent  through  his  parents  or  any 
ancestor  though  they  be  aliens.  No  denizen 
can  sit  in  Parliament  or  take  office,  civil  or 
military.  The  right  of  conferring  deni/enshvp 
is  withm  the  powers  of  the  king  and  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  usually  exercised  exclusively  by 
the  former.  In  the  United  States  ibis  civil 
condition  is  well  known  in  South  Carolina, 
hai-ing  been  created  by  statute.  In  natural  his- 
tory, an  animal  or  plant  originally  introduced 
inlo  a  country  or  district  by  human  agency, 
which  now  maintains  itself  uiere  without  the 
direct  aid  of  man,  is  called  a  denizen  o£  that 
country  or  district. 


57'  45'  N.,  and  long.  8*  4'  and  IZ°  45'  E.  It 
is  composed  of  a  peninsular  portion  and  an 
extensive  archipelago,  lying  east  of  it,  with  a 
few  scattered  islands  on  its  west  side;  and  is 
bounded  north  by  the  Skager  Rack,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Norway;  northeast  and  east  by 
the  Catlegat  and  Sound,  which  separates  it 
from  Sweden-  east  and  south  by  the  Baltic; 
south  by  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  west  by 
the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea.  The  penin- 
sular portion  is  composed  of  Jutland  and  meas- 
ures, north  to  south,  185  miles  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  40  to  108  miles  —  its  broadest 
part  being  from  Fornaes  Point,  lat.  56°  26'  42" 
N.,  on  the  east  coast,  to  Nissum  Fiord  on  the 
west  coast.  The  numerous  islands  lying  east 
of  Jutland  are  mainly  comprised  in  two  groups  r 
.  first^  that  of  Sjalland,  Seeland  or  Zealand,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  large  island  of  that  name, 
the  small  adjoining  islands  east  of  the  Great 
Belt,  the  principal  of  which  arc  Amagcr, 
Langoe,  Tarde,  Masnedoe,  Agersoe,  LoUand  or 
Laaland,  Falster  and  MSen,  and  second,  the 
Funen  or  Fyen  group,  comprising,  besides  the 
large  island  of  that  name,  the  neighboring  is- 
lands west  of  the  Great  Belt,  including  Lange- 
land,  Aeroe,  FanSe,  Taasinge  and  others.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  the  outlying  islands  of 
Lessde  and  Anholt,  in  the  Cattegat,  and  Bom- 
bolm  in  the  Baltic. 

Besides  these  territories,  Denmark  possesses 
the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  in  the  north 
Atlantic  Ocean;  Greenland,  in  the  Arctic  re- 
Copenhagen  i>  the  capital,  and  among  tht 
towns  of  importance  are  Aarlinus,  Odensee  and 
Aalborg. 


The  'fallowing'  taUc  gives  the  miin  divisioiu 
of  the  coimtry,  with  their  area  and  population, 
at  well  as  the  total  area  and  population  of  At 
whole  monarchy,  according  to  the  latest  of£cia> 
enameraiion  r 
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Previous  to  1864  the  duclues  of  Schloswig' 
Hobteiu  and  Lauenbnrg  belonged,  to  Denmark, 
so  that  the  area  of  the  kingdom  was  th^ 
heater  by  about  7,360  square  miles,  the  cor- 

londing    population    being,  more    than  -  » 
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Otology  and  Qeneral  Aapeotr-'  Decmark'is 
very  low-lying  country,  there  being  no.  ekva- 
of  any  consequence  throil|^out  the  whole 
n.  The  greatest  height  is  attained  on  the 
side  of  me  peninsula,  though  even  there 
It  ttever  exceeds  550  feet  In  respect  of  geo- 
logical tfructiire  all  the  rocks  belong  to  the 
itpper  series  .of  the  Secondary,  and  to  the  Ter- 
tiary fornatian,  and  have  been  deposited  from 
water  in  regular  strata.  The  rode  most  fuUy 
developed  is  the  chalk,  of  whidi  several  dis- 
tinct spcdes  have  been  recogtiized.  The  whole 
west  coast  is  rendered  almost  uninhabttable  tqr 
the  drift-sand,  which  has  formed  an  almost 
uninternyrted  line  of  sterile  downs,  called 
K  tit  ten,  extending  from  Cape  Skagen  to 
Blaavands  Hook,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 
Along  parts  of  the  coast  of  Jutland  are  exten- 
sive Bats  or  plains,  which  have  been  wrested 
from  the  sea,  and  which  are  protected  frtim  its 
encroachments  by  huge  dykes,  as  in  Holland. 

Rivera.  h»kee,  Sea-^Um,  Porta,  etc — 
Denmark  has  no  kr^e  rivers ;  the  principal  is 
the  Guden  Aa,  which  is  navigable  for  part  o{. 
its  course.  Less  important  streams  are  the. 
Holm  Aa,  the  Lonbor^  Aa  and  the  Stor  Aa. 
All  the  others  are  insigniticaiit  streams.  There' 
are  no  rivers  in  any  of  the  islands,  but  brooks 
and  streamlets  abomid.  There  are.  a  number  of 
lakes,  ^rticulariy  in. Jutland,  and  several  in  the 
larger  islands;  but  they  are  all  small.  The  most 
remarlcable  of  the  physical  features  of  Don- 
mark  are  its  lagoons  or  fiords,  wiodiDg  inlets  of 
the  sea,  that  penetrate  far  into  the  land.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  Lymfiord  or  Liim  Fiord, 
in  Jutland,  which  entering  the  land  in  die 
Cattegat,.  winds-  its  way  quite  through-  the- 
peiunsula  and  is  separated  from  the  Norths  Sea. 
merdy  by  a  narrow  Strip  oi  land  which  statms. 
have  ruptured  in  one  or  two  places,  Most  of 
the  streasis,  lakes  and  coasts  of  tfae  idngdont' 
are  well  stocked  with  fish  Besides  these  in- 
land seas,  the  Great  Belt  separates  the  large 
islands  of  Seeland  and  Fimen  and  tbe>  Little 
Belt  flows  between  the  latter  and  the  coaat  of 
Jutland  and  Schleswig.  Denmark  is  well  sup- 
plied with  excellenl  seaport^,  the  meet  -  im- 
portant beinff  Coptnhagen,  Aalborg,  Aarthutis 
and  Randers. 

Climate.— The  prevailing  characteiistie  et 
the  climate  of  Denmaik  is  hutnidityi  it  is  also 
remartably  temperate  for  so  northcrfy  a  re* 
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ffon ;  both  the  result  ol  the  lowness  of  the  land 
and  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea  on  ail  ai<les. 
The  beats  of  summer  arc  great,  sometimes  ex- 
Cessive.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
47*.  The  shortest  day  is  about  6)^  hours,  the 
longest  17^  hours.  Heavy  rains  arc  frequent 
in  autumn,  and  mists  in  summer,  especially  on 
the  west  coast  of  Jutland.  The  annual  rainfall 
ranges  from  21  to  27  inches. 

Animxl  and  Vegetable  Products.— Horses 
and  cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and 
both  are  excellent.  L.arge  flocks  of  sheep  are 
kept:  but  rather  for  the  flesh  than  the  wool, 
which  is  coarse  and  short.  Swine  are  also 
reused  to  a  great  extent  Deer,  stags,  roes, 
hares  and  a  variety  of  other  game  are  met  with 
in  the  royal  and  other  forests,  but  do  not 
abound  anywhfre  else.  Wild  fowl  —  including 
ifae  eider-duck,  so  famous  for  its  down  —  are 
numerous.     Poultry   of  all   kinds   are    raised, 

Krticularly  geese.  Potatoes,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
una,  pease,  tares,  flax,  hemp,  madder  and 
tobacco  are  raised ;  wheat  in  Laakud  and  buck- 
wheat in  Funen.  Among  the  garden  fruits  are 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears  and  nuts.  Few 
of  the  great  forests  with  which  the  country 
was  once  covered  now  remain.  Government, 
however,  has  of  late  years  paid  some  attention 
to  this  source  of  national  wealth,  and  has 
taken  measures  for  the  protection  and  better 
management  of  the  forests.  The  larger  forests 
are  now  confined  to  the  east  side  of  Jutland 
and  to  Seeland. 

Agriculture,  CRttle-Breeding,  etc.—  Al- 
tfaou^  not  particularly  favored  by  nature,  Den- 
mark is  yet  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
country.  Of  the  total  area  80  per  cent  is  pro- 
ductive; about  one-sixth  of  the  unproductive 
area  is  bog.  The  land  is  greatly  subdivided,  as 
the  law  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into 
larger  and  encourages  the  division  of  landed 
IfToperty.  The  kinds  of  grain  most  largely  cul- 
tivated are  barley,  oats,  rye  and  wheat,  the 
greatest  area  being  occupied  by  oats,  the  second 
by  barley.     Rye  is  grown  throu^out  the  whole 

Kninsula  and  in  the  islands  of  Fiinen  and  See- 
id,  and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  west  coast. 
From  this  grain  the  greater  part  of  the  bread 
used  in  Deiunark  is  made.  Wheat,  which  occu- 
ines  but  a  comparatively  small  area,  is  grown 
diiefly  on  the  islands  of  Laalaod  and  Langc~ 
laild,  and  on  large  estates  in  other  quarters  of 
the  kingdom.  The  yearly  vield  of  the  cereal 
crop  is  said  to  be  larger  tnan  that  raised  by 
any  corresponding  European  population  except 
that  of  Uecklenburg.  The  oats  crop  of  1917 
atnounted  to  273,270,  the  barley  crop  to 
1H660;  that  of  rye  to  112,659  and  that  of 
wheat  to  58.466  tons.  Buckwheat  is  cuhi- 
vated  to  some  extent  in  Jutland,  as  also  in  the 
island  of  Fiinen  and  elsewhere.  Potatoes, 
whidi  were  introduced  into  Denmark  early  in 
the  19th  century,  are  now.very  generally  culti- 
vated. Herbage  plants  and  grass  are  carefully 
cultivated.  Beans,  pease  ana  tares  are  also  ex- 
tensively cultivated  throu^out  the  whole 
country  and  form  an  important  article  of  food. 
Flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  madder,  lavender 
and  mustard  seed  are  grown,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
The  part  of  the  kingdom  best  adapted  for  the 
prodtKtioo  of  fruit.  Is  the  island  of  Funen. 
Cattle-breeding,  grazing  and  the  dairy  engage 
the  greatest  idiare  of  the  farmer's  attention  m 


Denmuk.  Large  and  increasing  numbers  of 
cattle  are  annually  exported  from  the  countty. 
A  great  increase  has  of  late  yean  taken  place 
also  in  dairy  produce,  and  the  export  of  butter 
is  now  the  main  source  of  the  wealth  of  Den- 
mark The  rearing  of  horses  is  extensivdy 
carried  on.  The  ^d  Danisli  breed  is  found 
chiefly  in  Jutland.  Those  from  the  islands  ate 
said  to  be  of  Tartar  descent  and  are  small 
but  strong  and  active.  Sbeep-fearing  is  on  the 
decline  in  Denmark.  Eggs  are  now  largely 
exported  and  the  rearing'  of  hogs  is  much 
attended  to;  the  greatest  nmnbcT  arc  reared  in 
the  vidnity  of  (he  woods  in  Eaet  Jutland.  The 
rearing  of  bees  occupies  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion, particularly  in  the  island  of  Ftmen,  and 
wax  is  largely  exported. 

PisheriCB. —  The  fisheries  are  an  important 
branch  of  national  industry.  Next  to  the  her- 
ring the  turbot,  torsk  and  salmon  arc  the  most 
abundant  sorts  of  fish.  Oyster  banks  occur  on 
the  cast  coast  of  Jutland,  near  its  nonhern 
extremity,  and  near  the  island  of  Lessoe.  Fish- 
ponds were  at  one  time  very  general  over  the 
cotmtry  and  were  profitable.  The  seal  fisheries 
of  Denmark  are  considerable.  The  value  of  its 
fisheries  in  1916  was  $16^053,225. 

HannfapturM.— These  are  comparatively 
insignificant  and  do  not  comprise  any  particular 
or  national  manufacture.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  articles  which  have  attained  a  con- 
siderable reputation ;  these  are  the  woolens  and 
earthenware  of  Jutland,  the  former  a  domestic 
manufacture;  the  wooden  clocks  of  Bomholm 
and  a  superior  kind  of  stove  made  in  Copen- 
hagen. The  (nanufacture  of  paper  is  pretty 
extensive  and  has  of  late  years  been  greatly 
improved  and  extended.  There  are  also  iron 
foundries,  sugar  refineries,  some  extensive  tan- 
neries and  many  distilleries.  Randers  in  Jut- 
land and  Odensee  in  the  island  of  Fiinen  were 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves;  but  the  peculiar  kind  of  leather  from 
which  they  were  made,  and  in  which  their  ex- 
cellence consisted,  is  now  prepared  in  other 
countries.  The  people  of  Denmark  bake  their 
own  bread,  brew  their  own  beer  and  spin  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  woolen  yam  afterward 
knitted  into  stockings  or  woven  iitto  cloth  by 
the  village  weaver.  The  women  make  up  their 
own  dresses  and  frequently  the  clothes  of  their 
husbands ;  the  latter  make  the  wooden  shoes 
and  slippers  and  manufacture  the  ^eater  part 
of  the  nouse  furniture  and  farrmng  utensils. 
Several  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Denmark  belong  to  the  government  Among 
these  establishments  are  a  royal  porcelain 
manufactory  in  Copenhagen  and  a  rt^tal  doth 
manufactory  in  Irsserod.  which  supplies  cloth 
for  the  artny.  According  to  statistics  gathered 
on  26  Uav  1914,  there  are  82,442  industrial  fac- 
tories ana  shops  in  Denmark,  einploying  alto- 
gether 346,000  persons,  of  whom  229,000  were 
skilled  workers.  Of  the  total,  establishments 
15,400  used  mechanical  power.  There  were  22 
distilleries  (5  in  Copenhagen)  whose  output  of 
brandy  reduced  to  100  d^rees,  amounted^  to  Z,- 
989.646  collons.  In  1916  there  were  produced 
297^000  gallons  of  excisable  beer  and  348,25a- 
000  gallons  (small)  beer,  not  excisable.  In  the 
same  year  137,760  tons  of  beet  sugar  were 
produced  at  9  sugar  factories  and  56,480  tons 
of  margarine  in  49  factories. 
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CoBBwrccb  CnuU  mad  SbUtctb.— The 
commerce  of  Denmark  b  carried  on  chiefly  with 
Great  Britain,  Germany  (especially  Schleswig- 
Hoistein),  Norway,  Sweden,  United  States  jnd 
Ruuia,  Great  Britain -and  Germany  possessing 
by  far  the  largest  share.  The  chief  imports  are 
lejctile  goods  (especially  cottons),  metals  and 
hardware,  wood  and  articles  made  of  it,  coal, 
brickia,  salt,  manure,  oil,  oil-cake,  fish,  rice, 
co&ee,  fruit,  glassware,  paper.  The  pnncipal 
imports  are  cotton  manufactures,  coal  and  iron. 
Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  are  imported 
by  Denmark  from  Germany.  The  manufactures 
of  Denmark  beii^,  as  already  mentioned,  in- 
lieniiicant,  the  articles  exported  consist  chiefly 
Di  agricultural  products-  The  declared  value 
of  the  total  imports  in  1914  amounted  to  $220,- 
913,330  and  that  of  the  exports  to  $340,957,220. 
In  1916  the  mercantile  manne  of  Denmark  con- 
listed  oi  3,570  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
595,252  tons.  The  coasting  trade  is  extensive 
aoo  is  largely  shared  in  by  foreigners.  There 
are  several  canals  in  Denmark,  but  none  of 
them  of  any  great  consequence.  There  are 
2,404  miles  of  railroads,  over  half  owned  by  the 
state,  running  across  the  islands  of  Seeland, 
Funen,  Laaland  and  Falster,  which,  assisted  by 
ferries,  gives  direct  communication  with  the 
capital  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Jutland  on 
the  other. 

Moneys,  Weigfats,  etc.— Since  1  Jan.  1S7S 
the  unit  of  the  Danish  monetary  system  has 
been  the  krone  or  crown,  equal  to  about  2fiyi 
cenU,  The  krone  is  divided  mto  100  ore.  The 
use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures became  obligatory  in  Denmark  in  public 
offices  on  1  April  1910,  and  Renerally  on  I 
April  1912. 

Peo^e,  Sducation,  Religion^— The  po^u!a> 
tion  of  Denmark  is  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Danes,  with  a  few  thousand  Jews  and 
others.  The  Danes  have  regular  and  well- 
formed  features,  fair  or  brownish  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  with  muscular  frames;  they  are  kind- 
hearted,  honest  and  simple-minded,  and  continue 
to  maintain  their  ancient  reputation  of  being 
bold  and  hardy  seamen.  All  classes  are  noted 
for  their  hospitality,  which  is  indeed  a  diar- 
acteristic  of  the  nation.  At  the  head  of  the 
educational  institutions  stand  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  Holberg  Academy  at  Soroe. 
Elementary  education  is  widely  diffused,  al- 
though in  this  regard  Denmark  is  no  longer  so 
pre-eminent  as  formerly;  it  is  compulsory  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years, 
and  the  public  schools,  maintained  by  communal 
rates,  are,  with  the  excMition  of  a  few  middle- 
class  schools,  free.  Of  elementary  schools  there 
are  3,446  with  400.000  pupils.  There  are  train- 
ing colleges  for  teachers,  and  classical  and  other 
hwher  education  is  aflorded  by  a  large  number 
Ofcolleges  in  the  more  important  towns,  with 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  (1,300  students) 
for  the  centre  of  the  entire  systetu.  Denmark 
has  also  a  theological  seminary  a  royal  surgical 
collie,  a  veterinary  and  a^cultural  school,  and 
numerous  military,  technical  and  commercial 
schools,  while  71  ^people's  high  schools'  provide 
instruction  in  agricultural  subjects.  There  are 
three  public  libraries  in  Copenhagen,  of  which 
the  Rcq-al  Library,  with  500,000  volumes,  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  OrlenUl  and  Icelandic  MSS.  The 
established  religion  is  Lutheran,  to  which  the 
kii^must  belong;  but  complete  toleration  is  en- 
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joyed  in  every  ijart  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Reformation  was  introduced  in  1536,  when  the 
Church  revenues  were  seized  by  the  Crown. 
Denmark  is  divided  into  seven  dioceses,  in 
which  there  are  1,360  parishes.  According  to 
the  census  of  19U  there  were  2,732,792  Protes- 
tants, 9,821  Roman  Catholics,  256  Greek  Cath- 
olics, 5,164  Jews  and  9,043  other  or  of  no 
confession. 

Govenuaent,  Army  and  Navy,  Finance,— 
The  government  of  Denmark  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  king  being  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
of  10  ministers.  The  Crown  was  elective  until 
1660,  when  the  people  and  clergy,  impelled  by 
hatred  toward  the  nobles,  invested  the  sovereign 
(Frederick  III)  with  absolute  power,  and  ae- 
clared  the  succession  to  the  throne  hereditary. 
From  that  time  the  Crown  exercised  absolute 
rule  till  1831,  when  a  constitution  was  granted. 
This  proving  unsatisfactory  was  superseded  in 
1848  by  the  form  of  government  which,  with 
some  aiterBtJons,  Denmark  now  enjoys.  The 
present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is  founded  on 
the  ^Grundlov"  (charter)  of  5  June  1915,  which 
was  put  ill  fot^e  I  Jan.  I9I6.  According  to  this 
new  charter,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the 
right  of  making  and  amending  laws  in  the  Rigs- 
dj^,  or  Diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  liov- 
ereign.  The  king  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  declared 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  Rigsd^ 
comprises  the  Folkething  and  the  Landsthing, 


members  returned  in  direct  elections  by  uni- 
versal suflrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
franchise  is  enjoyed  by  all  citizens  of  good  repu- 
tation, male  and  female  (of  an  age  gradually 
decreasing  from  30  years  at  present  to  2S),  who 
arc  not  in  receipt  ot  poor-relief.  All  voters  are 
eligible  for  eleaion  to  the  house.  Of  the  140 
members  the  capital  has  to  elect  24  by  the  list 
system  of  proportional  representation.  Outside 
the  capital  92  members  are  elected  in  single- 
member  constituencies  by  simple  majority,  and 
furthermore  23  additional  seats  are  to  be  allotted 
to  candidates  of  those  parties  who  have  obtained 
less  than  their  proportional  share.  The  addi- 
tional seats  are  to  be  had  by  those  non-elected 
candidates  having  received  the  most  votes.  The 
Lansdthing  consists  of  72  members.  The  fran- 
chise is  enjoyed  by  all  electors  to  the  Folkething, 
of  35  years  of  age,  and  residing  in  the  electoral 
district.  All  former  privileges  for  the  largest 
taxpayers  have  been  abolished  by  the  Griinolov 
of  1915.  The  election  is  indirect  and  exclusively 
proportional.  Fifty-four  of  the  72  members  are 
elected  by  the  Andra  (Hare)  method  of  pro- 
portional representation  in  large  electoral  dis- 
tricts, mostly  embracing  10  to  12  members.  The 
remaining  18  members  are  to  be  elected  on  the 
principle  of  proportional  representation  by  the 
members  of  the  outgoing  house.  Fifty-four 
members  of  the  Laniuthing  are  reappointed  in 
two  sections,  each  including  about  27,  and. sitting 
8  years.  Both  the  members  of  the  Landsthing 
and  of  the  Folkething  receive  payment  for 
their  services  at  the  rate  of  10  kroner  ($226) 
per  day.  Members  must  accept  payment.  The 
Rigsdag  must  meet  every  year  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October,  To  the  Folkething  all  money 
bills  must  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  by 
the  government.     The  Landsthing,  besides 
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legislative  functions,  has  the  dtity  of  appoint- 
ing from  i[9  midst  every  four  years  jttdges  who, 
together  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
Hoiesteret,  form  the  Rigsret,  3.  tribunal  to  try 

erliamentaiy  impeachments.  The  ministers 
ve  free  access  to  both  of  the  legislative  as- 
semblies, but  can  only  vote  in  that  chamber  of 
which  thn'  are  members. 

For  administrative  purposes  Denmark  is  di- 
vided into  18  counties  (amter),  each  of  which 
Is  administered  by  a  governor  (amtmand). 
Moreover,  the  county  is  a  municipal  division 
with  a  county  council  superintending  Ac  rural 
municipalities  (about  1,200).  There  are  77  ur- 
ban municipalities  with  a  mayor  and  a  town 
council.  Rural  as  well  as  urban  municipal  coun- 
cils are  elected  direct  b}r  universal  suffrage. 
Copenhagen  forms  a  district  by  itself,  and  has 
its  own  form  of  administration.  The  total  rev- 
enue in  the  fiscal  year  from  1916  to  1917  was 
t  134,388,105;  and  the  expenditure  $82,633,065. 
tnce  the  war  of  1S66^  the  government  has 
maintained  a  comparatively  large  reserve  fund 


/  sudden  emergency.    That  fund  : 
1,182,605.    The  total  nalioQal  debt 
¥163,634,8?0,  or  about  $58  per  head  of  the  popu- 
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lation;  the  investments  of  the  state  (in  tele- 
graphs, etc)  amount  to  over  $301,111,110.  The 
deposits  in  the  Danish  savings  banks  increased 
from  $262,827,000  in  1916  to  $298,440,000  in  1917. 

The  Danish  army  is  a  national  militia,  re- 
sembling in  some  respects  the  Swiss  army. 
Every  able-bodjed  Danish  subject  is  liable  to 
serve  in  the  army  or  navy,  except  the  in- 
habitants  of  Iceland,  aiid  Uie  Faroe  Islands. 
Exemptions  in  Denmarie  are  few,  even  cleimr- 
men  having  to  serve.  Service  commences  at  the 
age  of  20  and  lasts  for  16  years.  For  the  first 
8  the  men  belong  to  the  active  army,  and  for 
the  second  8  years  to  the  extra,  or  territorial, 
reserve.  At  the  time  of  joining,  the  recruits 
are  continuously  trained  for  165  days  in  the  in- 
fantry, jSO  days  in  the  field  artilleiy,  1  year 
in  the  garrison  artillery  and  200  days  in  the 
caval^-  The  engineers  have  7  months',  and  the 
train  2  months'  continuous  training.  In  the  case 
of  about  one-fourth  of  the  men  thetr  initial 
training  is  prolonged  by  periods  ranging  from 
2'/i  to  8^  months,  according  to  the  arm  of 
the  service  to  which  thn  belong.  Subsequent 
training  for  all  arms  onKr  takes  place  once  or 
twice  M  the  remaining  6  or  7  years  o£  army 
service,  and  then  only  for  25  or  30  days  on  each 
occasion.  The  peace  strength  of  the  active  army 
is  about  820  officers  and  12,900  men.  The  navy 
in  1916  had  3  monitors,  15  torpedo  boats,  2 
small  cruisers,  2  minelayers  and  6  submarines. 
Besides  these,  diere  is  a  nominal  fleet  of  war- 
craft,  but  this  has  little  or  no  fighting  power. 
The  navy  numbers  4,000  officers  and  men.  The 
military  budget  for  1916  amounts  to  $4,902,465, 
besides  allotments  for  fortifications,  etc 

Hiatory.— The  early  history  of  Denmark  Is 
lost  in  the  twilight  of  the  saga^period,  out  of 
which  loom  dimly  the  figures  of  its  heroes,  tbetr 
brave  deeds  and  daring  voyages.  Within  its 
borders  the  Celts  had  first  their  home,  and  from 
its  shores  the  Angles  and  Saxons  sailed  in  the 
Sth  century  to  the  conquest  of  England;  while  in 
their  place  the  Danes  from  Zealand  settled  on 
the  deserted  lands,  extending  their  sway  as  far 
south  as  the  Eider.  One  of  their  earliest  kings, 
Harald  Hildetand,  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Swedes  in  (SS;  and  shortly  afterward  a  branch 


of  the  Yfl^Knger  occnpied  Judand,  yAxn  &ey 
held  a  footing  for  two  centuries.  One  of  their 
kings,  Haratd  Klak;  received  baptism  in  826  from 
Amgar.  but  the  introduction  of  Qiristianity  did 
not  at  once  place  any  check  on  the  long  accus- 
tomed inroads  on  Prankish  territory,  or  on  the 
piratical  expeditions  of  the  Vikings;  although 
the  country  was  soon  torn  by  dissensions  be- 
tween the  adberents  of  the  old  and  new  faiths. 
Gonn  the  Old,  \rilo  drove  the  Ynglinger  frran 
the  peninsula,  and  first  united  the  mainland  and 
islands  under  one  rule,  was  die  bitter  enemy  of 
Christianity;  and  although  his  death  in  936  gave 
fresb  vigor  to  the  diffusion  of  the  new  failh, 
yet  even  its  ultimate  success  was  only  ensured 
by  the  zealous  support  it  received  from  Goim's 
grandson,  Curate.  On  his  death  in  1035  the 
diree  kingdoms  of  his  Anglo-Scandinavian  Em- 
dre  separated,  and  his  sister's  son,  Svend 
Estridsen  (1047-76),  ascended  the  throne  of 
Denmark,  founding  a  princely  line  that  flourished 
400  years.  Internal  dissensions  and  external 
wars  weakened  the  country,  and  the  introduction 
of  B  feudal  system  raised  up  a  powerful  nobility, 
and  ground  down  the  once  free  people  to  a  con- 
dition of  serfdom.  Watdemar  I  (nSlSZ)  added 
Susten  to  the  other  Wendish  districts  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Pomeraia,  and  extended  his  sway 
over  Norway  also.  Under  Waldemar  II  the 
conquests  of  Denmark  extended  so  far  into  Ger- 
man and  Wendish  lands,  fliat  the  Baltic  was 
little  more  than  an  inland  Danish  sea.  The  jeal- 
ous of  the  German  princes  and  the  treachery 
of  his  vassals  combined  to  rob  him,  however,  of 
these  brilliant  conquests,  and  bis  deatfi  i 


during  which  the  kingdom  was  brou^t 

to  the  brink  of  annihilation.  Under  fats  great- 
grandson,  Waldemar  IV,  Dermiark  made  a  tran- 
sient recovery  of  the  conquests  of  the  older 
Watdemars,  rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  League,  and  the  national  laws  were  codified. 
Prom  his  death  in  1375  to  1412.  his  daughter,  the 
great  Margaret,  widow  of  Haakon  VI  of  Nor- 
way, ruled  not  only  that  country  and  Denmark, 
but  in  course  of  time  Sweden  also,  with  so  light 
yet  firm  a  hand  that  for  once  in  the  course  of 
their  history  the  three  rival  Scartdinavian  king- 
doms were  content  to  act  in  harmony.  Mar- 
garet's successor  Eric,  Ae  son  of  her  niece,  for 
whose  sake  she  had  striven  to  give  permanence, 
by  the  act  known  as  the  Union  of  Calmar 
(1397),  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  three 
sovereignities  into  one,  undid  her  glorious  woik 
with  fatal  ratndity.  lost  the  allegiance  and  the 
crowns  of  hH  tnple  kingdom,  and  ended  his 
disastrous  existence  in  misery  and  obscurity. 
After  the  short  reign  of  his  nephew,  Chris- 
topher of  Bavaria  (1440-48),  the  Danes  ex- 
erted their  ancient  right  of  election  to  the 
throne,  and  chose  for  their  king  Christian  of 
Oldenburg,  a  descendant  of  the  oi6  royal  fam- 
ily through  his  maternal  ancestress,  Rilassa,  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Waldemar  II.  Chris- 
tian I  (1448-81),  who  was  at  the  same  time 
elected  Duke  of  Sthleswig  and  Holstein,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Oldenburg  line,  which  con- 
tinued unbroken  till  the  death  of  Frederick  VII 
m  1863.  His  reign  was  followed  by  half  a  cen- 
tury of  international  sirugglea  in  Scandinavia. 
The  in.sane  tyranny  of  Cliiistian  II  cost  that 
monarch  his  throne  and  freedom;  the  Danes 
chose  his  uncle  Frederick  I  to  be  their  king. 
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while  Sweden  was  forever  separated  from  Den- 
mark and  rose  under  the  Vasas  to  be  a  power- 
ful state.    See  Gustavus  L 

Under  Christian  111  (1536-59),  the  Refonna- 
tioii  was  established  in  Dminark.  Christian  IV 
after  his  brief  share  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
proved  one  of  the  ablvt  of  all  the  Daniah  rulers. 
His  Jiberal  and  wise  policy  was,  however, 
cramped  in  every  direction  by  the  arrogant 
nobles,  to  whose  treasonable  supineness  Den- 
mark owes  the  reverse  by  which  she  lost  (1658) 
all  the  possessions  she  had  hitherto  retained  in 
Sweden;  and  with  the  relinquishment  of  these, 
and  conseqijeiitly  of  the  undivided  control  of  the 
passa^  of  the  Sound,  the  country's  former  in- 
ternationat  in^iortance  came  finally  to  an  end. 
i'he  national  disgraces  and  abasement  which  fol- 
lowed led.  in  1660,  under  Christian's  son,  Fred- 
erick III,  to  the  rising  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles,  and  their  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  the  supreme  power.  For  the  next  hun- 
dred year^  chiefly  marked  by  wars  with  Swedeuj 
the  peasantry  were  kept  in  serfdom,  and  the 
middle  classes  depressed;  but  by  the  end  of  the 
18th  centuiy  the  peasants  had  been  gradually 
emancipateoC  while  many  improvements  had 
been  eniected  in  the  mode  of  administering  the 
laws,  and  the  Danish  kings,  although  autocrats, 
exercised  a  mild  rule.  The  miseries  of  the 
reign  of  Frederick  VI,  who  governed  as  regent 
from  1784,  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  Denmark  tiaving  joined  Russia  in  a  com:- 
pact  of  the  northern  powers  hostile  to  England, 
a  fleet  was  sent  into  the  Baltic  and  considerable 
injuries  were  infitcted  by  an  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, in  ISOl,  under  Parker  and  Nelson.  From 
this  the  country  rallied;  but  in  1807  the  British 
government,  suspicious  of  an  intention  on  the 
regent's  part  to  violate  his  neutrality  and  take 
sides  wim  Napoleon,  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  entire  Danish  navy,  to  be  restored  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  A  refusal  was  fdlowed 
by  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  Sep- 
tember 1807,  and  the  fleet  was  given  up;  but 
this  treatment  drove  Denmark  into  Napoleon's 
arms  and  with  him  the  kingdom  was  obliged  to 
co-operate  until  the  close  of  1813. 

By  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Denmark  was 
compelled  to  cede  Norway  to  Sweden.  From 
this  period  a  spirit  of  discontent  grew  up  in  the 
duchies,  degenerating  into  mutual  animosity  be- 
tween the  Danish  and  German  population,  which 
led  to  an  open  rupture  with  Denmark  in  1&% 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  Frederick 
VII.  (For  the  whole  question,  see  Schleswig- 
Holstein).  After  alternate  hostilities  and  arniis' 
tices.  the  war  was  virtually  concluded  in  1850, 
by  tne  victory  of  the  Danes  at  Idsted;  but  in 
1863  die  quarrel  was  renewed.  On  the  death  of 
Frederick  in  that  year,  Prince  (Hiristian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Glucksbor^.  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Christian  IX.  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  known  as  the  'Treaty  of 
London  of  1852,  by  which  the  succession  to  the 
Danish  crown  had  been  settled  on  him  and  his 
descendants  by  his  wife,  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse-Cassel.  niece  of  King  Christian  VIII  of 
Denmark.  A  pretender,  backed  by  German  in- 
fluence and  help,  at  once  started  up  in  the  person 
of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenborg, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  Frederick  VIII 
of  Schles  wig- Hoist  dn ;  but  his  cause  was 
speedily  meijied  and  lost  sight  of  by  Prussia 
and  Austria  m  their  direct  aim  of  tnoorporatii^ 


the  duchies  with  the  German  Confederation. 
Denmark,  unaided  by  England  and  France,  allies 
on  whose  support  she  had  relied,  was  forced  to 
go  single-handed  into  the  unequal  contest.  After 
a  brave  but  utterly  futile  attempt  at  resistance, 
the  Danes  found  themselves  forced  to  submit 
to  the  terms  dictated  by  their  powerful  foes,  and 
resign  not  only  Laurenburg  and  Holstdn,  but 
the  ancient  Crown-appanage  of  Schleswig.  By 
the  peace  of  Vienna  1864>  the  Danish  king 
bound  himself  to  abide  by  the  decision  which 
Prussia  and  Austria  should  adopt  in  regard  to 
the  destiny  of  the  severed  Danish  provinces. 
The  dissensions  between  these  two  great  powers, 
which  led  to  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866, 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Prussia,  and  since 
then  the  duchies  have  remained  an  integral  part 
of  that  state.  Since  the  war,  Denmark,  although 
reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  islands  and 
Jutland,  has  recovered  from  its  fall,  and  has 
greatly  prospered,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of 
socialistic  opinions,  and  the  political  dissension's 
that  have  ranged  the  government  and  Lands- 
thing,  supported  by  the  press  of  the  capital, 
against  tjie  FolkeUiing  and  majority  o£  the 
pecple. 

In  1870  war  broke  out  betweec  Germany 
and  France  and  an  alliance  was  formed  be- 
tATen  France  and  Denmarl^  with  a  view  to 
the  protection  of  the  latter  from  German  ag- 
gression. The  result  of  the  war  was  the 
downfall  of  the  French  Empire ;  this  treaty 
was  dissolved,  and  Denmark  felt  that  her 
safety  lay  in  a  strict  neutrality.  Yet  the  re- 
sentment of  the  country  toward  Germany  was 
by  no  means  allayed,  and  the  general  popula- 
bon  were  indignant  that  so  many  leading  politi- 
cians were  anxious  to  draw  closer  the  lines 
that  bound  Germany  and  Denmark  together. 
This  indignation  frequently  broke  out  into  such 
violent  manifestations  that  at  least  It  became 
evident  that  aivthing  like  a  closa  alliance  and 
nnderslanding  between  the  two  states  seemed 
impossible. 

The  5th  article  of  the  trea^  made  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  <23  Aug.  1866)  had  given 
to  Denmark  some  prospect  of  recovering. the 
northern  districts  of  Holslcin.  There  arose, 
however,  considerable  discussion  with  Prus- 
sia about  the  realization  of  .this  hope,  and 
Prussia  seemed  reluctant  to  give  an^  guaran- 
tee for  the  restoration  of  the  territory.  So 
long  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  in  power, 
this  article,  which  he  had  not  only  suggested, 
but  had  maintained  and  advocated,  the  hope 
of  Denmark, for  the  surrender  of  North  Schles- 
wig appeared  reasonable.  After  the  catas- 
trophe of  Sedan  (1870)  this  hope  was  for- 
ever abandoned.  The  French  Republic  took  no 
interest  in  Schleswig,  Italy  was  equally  in- 
different England  was  occupied  in  otlter  mat- 
ters and  had  learned  in  the  Crimea  to  shun 
all  mcddUi^  with  other  people's  quarrels. 
The  rage  of  the  Danes  was  roused  in  1879 
on  learning  that  Germany  was  discussing  with 
Austria  the  abolition  of  Article  5  in  the  treaty, 
and  even  the  Danish  court,  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Thyra,  in  1878i  with  the  thiice  of 
Cumberland,  whose  dislike  for  the  Germana 
was  well  known,  had  shared,  hy  anticipation,  in 
this  expression  of  feeling.  This  national  senti- 
ment of  the  Danes  took  almost  a  warlike  char- 
acter. In  the  Rigsdag,  1873,  legislative  meas- 
nres  were  proposed  for  the  reorganization  o£ 
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tbe  land  and  sea  forces  and  the  fortification  of 
Gipenhagen.  The  ruling  part)>  in  the  Folke- 
thing  strongly  advocated  an  increase  in  the 
anny  and  navy,  and  sja  improvement  in  the 
coast  fort  ideations;  this  was  advisable  as  a 
demonstration  of  power  which  would  be  of 
effect  in  the  case  of  war  between  other  nations, 
but  would  also  secure  Denmark  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Germany.  The  representatives 
of  rural  constituencies  or  Agrarians,  however, 
tc^ther  with  the  Radicals,  were  opposed  to 
an  active  policy  on  the  part  of  Denmark.  The 
Conservatives,  with  the  sympathy  of  King 
Christian,  were  for  warlike  preparations,  by  the 
increased  national  defenses. 

In  1874  the  Liberal  party,  under  Fonnes- 
bech,  succeeded  Hoi  stein -Ho!  Steinberg's  Con- 
servative Cabinet,  which  had  been  in  power 
since  1870,  but  even  the  Liberals  failed  to 
overcome  rile  opposition  v^ich  die  Folke- 
thing  oersisted  in  showing  to  the  proposed 
expenditure  on  the  military  and  naval  forc«s. 
The  king  therefore  called  into  office  a  minis- 
try of  a  purely  bureaucratic  character,  which 
he  had  counseled  Estrup  to  appoint.  Jacob 
Bronnum  Estrup  was  a  remarkable  man.  When 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Landsthing  in  1864, 
he  appeared  as  leader  of  the  Agrarians,  and 
showed  both  power  and  patriotism  in  his 
political  career,  and  did  much  for  the 
advancement  of  Danish  constitutionalism.  His 
desire  always  was  to  render  Denmark's 
place  among  the  Powers  secure  and  inde- 
poident,  to  develop  its  resources,  and  espe- 
cially to  secure  for  his  country  adei]uate  pro- 
tection in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world's 
commerce.  The  king  had  found  in  him  a 
man  ready  to  carry  out  his  wise  designs  for 
the  little  realm.  In  1866  he  had  been  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  revision  of  the  constitutional 
code  of  Denmark,  and  he  strongly  advocated 
the  view  of  the  Conservatives  that  the  Folkc- 
thing,  or  lower  house  of  the  Rigsdag,  had 
not,  like  the  English  House  of  Commons,  the 
sole  right  to  make  appropriations  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  Radicals  of  the  Folke- 
thing,  however,  claimed  supremacy  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taxation  and  finance,  and  formed  the 
Left  in  that  assembly.  On  the  oth»;r  hand,  the 
king  and  Landsthing,  or  upper  house,  according 
to  the  Conservatives,  had  constitutionally  the 
right  of  overruling  the  Folkething.  Estrup  was 
on  the  side  of  those  who  would  not  trust  the 
lower  house  with  the  sole  control  of  the  ex- 
chequer, "The  government,  he  maintained,  was 
threefold, —  king,  Landsthing  and  .Folkething; 
where  any  two  of  them  were  united  against  Uie 
thirtL  the  majority  ought  to  be  paramount  in 
deciding  the  issue.  From  the  time  Estnip  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Finance  and  president 
of  the  Council,  the  clash  of  parties  increased 
day  by  day;  Estrup  again  and  again  brought 
fortli  his  measures  of  warlike  preparation; 
aciain   and   again   were   they   defeated.     Tn   the 


members  as  against  27  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment It  threw  out  the  budget  of  Estnip,  and 
the  government  was  competed  to  beat  a  re- 
treat, althouf^  the  fortification  of  Copenhagen 
went  forward.  This  hrou^t  about  a  crisis  in 
political  affairs  and  also  led  to  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  constitution.  Estrup  stood  his 
ground  and  was  supported  by  the  press  as  well 


a^  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  capital  He 
maintained  that,  according  to  the  parliaiuentary 
system  of  Denmark,  he  had  it  in  bis  power  to 
propose  a  provisional  finance  measure;  that 
such  a  measure  could  be  carried  by  the  Lands- 
thing,  the  upper  house,  which  controlkd  the 
Folkething,  The  measure  was  carrried  with 
the  approval  of  the  king,  and  the  fortifications 
at  Copenhagen  were  on  their  way  to  be  com- 
pleted. Id  1880  two  measures  were  passed  for 
the  increase  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  op- 
position tbereiQKin  began  what  was  known  as 
the  "Verdorrungapolitik,*  "The  policy  of 
bligjtt,"  i.e.,  obstmctjon.  Not  only  did  they 
oppose  the  finance  measures  of  the  government, 
but  every  measure,  of  whatever  kind,  pi«pased 
by  Estrup's  party  and  sanctioned  b^  the  Lands- 
thing,  they  threw  out.  But  the  long  and  the 
ministry  remained  firm,  and  were  supported  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  ovulation  of  the  coun- 
try. The  fortification  of  Copenhagen  was  com- 
pleted with  the  assistance  of  volbnteer  con- 
tributions to  the  amount  of  $253,333.33.  The 
financial  prosperity  of  the  country  was  evi- 
dent. The  appropriation  made  for  land  de- 
fenses amounted  to  $10,033,333.33;  the  de- 
partment of  railways  had  expended  $17,733,- 
333.33.  There  was  still  a  large  balance  in  the 
treasury.  The  history  of  Denmark  from  that 
time  is  a  history  of  parliamentary  struggle. 
The  Moderates  of  the  Left  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  violence  of  the  Radicals,  and  in 
1891  an  actual  rupture  took  place.  The  Moder- 
ates desisted  altogether  from  the  "policy  of 
blight,"  or  obstruction,  and  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Conservatives.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Radicals  lost  their  supremicv  in 
the  Rigsdag,  and  in  the  eleaions  of  April  1892 
forfeited  many  seats.  The  opening  speech  of 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Folkething  (1892) 
outlined  a  poficy  which  was  not  long  in  being 
carried  out.  The  Moderate  Lefts  supported  a 
measure  for  land  defenses ;  the  fortifications 
projected  were  quickly  finished,  and  the  triumfji 
of  the  Conservatives  was  complete.  This  was 
shortly  before  the  resignation  of  Estrup  in 
1894.  But  the  fluctuations  of  parliamentary 
Kfe  in  Denmark  were  not  yet  complete.  The 
dispute  indeed  seemed  interminable.  The 
Landsthing  and  the  ministry  stood  on  one  ?ide, 
a  majori^^  of  the  Folkething  on  the  other. 
This  majority  in  the  lower  house  gradually 
completed  me  rupture  which  had  been 
threatened  during  the  debates  on  land  defenses, 
and  seemed  at  last  rent  asunder  permanentiy 
into  Radicals  and  Moderates.  In  August  1899 
M.  Horring  became  Premier.  TTie  Radicals 
had  been  gathering  strength  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Esinip  and  the  absence  of  his  firm 
hand  and  clear  judpncnt  had  imperiled  the 
'  voyage  in  Denmark. 
Conservatives  rallied 
their  strength,  and  a  Cabinet  was  formed  by 
one  of  their  number,  M.  Sehosted  who,  after  a 
stormy  experience,  resigned  in  1902,  when  the 
Radicals  won  an  overwhelming  victory  at  the 
poUs  and  a  Radical  administration,  under  Pro- 
fessor Deimticr,  came  into  power.  After  the 
elections  of  1915  the  Landsthing  contained  5 
Free  Conservatives,  22  Right  (Conservatives), 


Radical  Left.  32  Socialists,  8  RJgh't  (Cansefva- 
tives),  and  S  Independents.      On  29  Jan,  190S 
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the  aged  Girtstian  IX  died.  He  wu  succeeded 
by  his  ion  Frederick  VIII,  wibose  second  son 
Qiarles  had  been  elected  in  the  preceding  year 
to  the  throne  of  Norway  as  Haakon  VII.  On 
14  May  1912,  Frederick  died  suddenly  in  Ham- 
burg, while  traveling  incognito,  and  the  body 
remained  unidentified  for  some  time  in  the 
public  morgue.  His  son  succeeded  ai  Chris- 
tian X.  In  the  year  following  his  accession  he 
was  shorn  of  some  of  his  powers  by  the  Folke- 
thing,  which  in  the  same  session  granted  suf- 
frage to  women. 

The  prosperity  of  Denmark  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced since  its  dismemberment  in  1864,  and 
the  increase  in  its  trade  has  been  remarkable. 
In  1915  the  merchant  steam  fleet  included  3,564 
vessels  of  589^3  registered  tons.  These  form 
a  part  of  the  great  tramp  fleet  that  plies  be- 
tween  Europe  and  America.  The  trade  be- 
tween Denmark  and  the  United  States  has 
especially  shown  a  healthy  growth,  the  imports 
from  the  United  Stales  to  Denmark  for  1914 
being  $21,073,000,  while  the  United  States  im- 
ported from  that  country  goods  to  the  value  of 
$2,915,250.  This  growth  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries  has  been  rapid,  for  the  route 
from  Copenhagen  to  Newport  News  and  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  was  only  opened  up  in  1898.  The 
six  Danish  steamers  engaged  on  this  route  also 
run  to  New  Orleans  and  cany  American  goods 
to  all  the  principal  Baltic  ports.  The  New  York 
route  has  several  large  steamers  built  since 
18^.  The  Danes  emigrate  in  consideraUe 
numbers  to  the  United  States  and  generally  set- 
tie  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  West, 
notably  in  Illinois.  Returns  for  1914  Rive  6,262 
as  the  extent  of  Danish  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Agriculture  has  Seen  developed 
in  the  peninsula  to  a  remarkable  degree  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  dairy  produce 
manufactured  with  the  aid  of  steam  machinery 
has  shown  a  proportionate  increase.  There  are 
about  900  st£3m  dairies  in  Denmark.  Tlte  sani- 
tary precautions  taken  by  government  in  the  in- 
spection of  cattle  are  more  thorou^  perhaps 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  Danish  West  Indian  possessions  have 
recently  become  territories  of  the  United  Stales. 
These  comprise  Saint  Croix,  the  largest  of  die 
Virgin  Islands,  Saint  Thomas,  a  smaller  island 
further  south,  and  Saint  John,  to  the  east  of 
Saint  Thomas.  Their  tmited  area  is  118  square 
miles.  The  proximity  of  these  islands  to  Porto 
Rico  and  their  importance  as  stations  in  the 
trade  routes  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  adds  to  their 
desirability  as  United  States  possessions.  There 
was  expressed  for  many  years  a  willingness 
hy  Denmark  to  transfer  these  islands,  and  the 
question  was  brought  up  afresh  in  1902,  when 
a  treaty,  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  to  the  United  States  for  $5,000,000. 
was  signed  at  Washington  by  President  Roose- 
velt, 14  January,  and  ratified  bv  the  Senate,  17 
February.  This  was  considered  to  hare  settled 
the  question  finally,  but  23  April  of  the  same 
year  the  Danish  LandsAing:  passed  a  resolutioii 
postponing 'a  deciMon  as  to  the  sale,  until  the 
electors  qualified  to  send  members  to  die 
Colonial  Council  should  be  consulted.  The  sate 
was  not  to  be  ratified  until  these  electors  should 
approve  the  cession.  The  Folkething  wenieven 
further  than  this,  and  refused  to  ratify  the 
sale,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  who 
are  mostly  free  negroes  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 


tion of  the  sugar  cane  and  number  35,156,  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  transfer  by  a  plebiscite.  . 
The  matter  was  thus  naturally  referred  once 
more  to  the  Landsthing,  and  when  the  matter 
came  before  that  body  (22  October)  their  de- 
cision was  regarded  as  adverse  to  the  bill.  As 
the  Premier  reminded  the  Council,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  out  more  capital  in  the  islands 
imless  they  were  sold,  and  accordingly  the  West 
Indian  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  was 
formed  at  Copenhagen  three  days  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  Landsthing.  Trade  between  Den- 
mark and  these  three  islands  bad  been  steadily 
decreasing  for  some  ^rears,  and  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment in  1902  appointed  a  commission  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  islands  and  report  on  measures  for 
improving  their  commercial  conditioa  In  Feb, 
1917  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  islands  and 
fixed  the  form  of  govemmenL  The  formal 
transfer  of  the  islands  took  place  a  few  weeks 
later.  See  Danish  Language;  Danish  Litesa- 
TVBJ-;  Virgin'  Islands. 
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DBHNBR,  B&lth&zar,  German  portrait 
painter:  b.  Altona,  15  Nov.  1685;  d.  Rostock. 
14  April  1749.  He  was  painter  to  several 
courts,  executing  portraits  of  princes  and  dig- 
nitaries, and  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  finish.  Among  his  works  are 
'Head  of  an  Old  Woman*;  for  which  Charles 
VI  paid  4,700  florins;  and  'Head  of  an  Old 
Man,'  both  in  the  Vienna  Museum ;  and  many 
canvasses  in  other  famous  galleries. 

D-ENNSaiy,  Adolphe  PhJlUpe.  See 
Eknery.  Adoi-pkk  Phillipe  de. 

DENNEWITZ,  d6n'oe-vIls,  Germany,  vil- 
lage in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia, 
famous  for  the  battle  between  the  French  and 
Prussians,  6  Sept.  1813,  die  former  commanded 
by  Ney  (under  whom  were  Ondinot,  Bertrand, 
Reynier  and  Arri^),  the  tatter  by  Tauennen 
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and  Bulow.  Forty  thousand  Prussians  main- 
,  tatncd  their  ground  for  several  hours  against 
80,000  French;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Swedish  battalions  victory  declared 
in  favor  of  the  allies,  who,  after  the  Russians 
and  Swedes  came  up,  were  far  superior  in  num- 
bers. The  French  were  defeated,  and  fled  in  dis- 
order, leaving  behind  them  on  the  field  of  battle 
15,000  in  IciTled,  wounded  and  prisoners  and 
43  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  allied,  mostly 
Prussian,  losses  totaled  about  9,000.  A  point 
welt  deserving  of  notice  in  connection  with 
this  victory  was  the  fact  that  it  was  due  to  the 
valor  of  the  Landwehr  (militia)  troops,  whose 
fis^ting  qualities  Napoleon  had  disdained. 

DENNEY,  James,  Scotch  theologian  of 
the  United  Free  Church:  b.  at  Paisley,  5  Feb. 
1856.  He  received  his  M.A.  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1879,  and  his  B.D.  from  the  Free 
Chureh  College  of  Glasgow  in  1883.  He  was 
minister  of  E^t  Free  Church,  Broughty  Ferry, 
1886-97.  Since  1897  he  has  been  professor 
of  New  Testament  language,  literature  and 
theology  in  the  United  Free  Church  College  of 
Glasgow.  He  is  the  author  of  'The  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians'  (1892);  and  *The  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians>  (1894,  both  in-<The 
Expositor's  Bible');  'Studies  in  TheoloCT' 
(1855)  ;  'The  Epistle  to  the  Romans'  (in  <The 
Expositor's  Greek  Testament,'  1900) ;  'The 
Death  of  Christ'  (1902);  'The  Atonement  and 
the  Modem  Mind'  (1903) ;  'Jesus  and  the 
(JospeP  (1908) ;  'The  Way  EverlastinK' 
(1911) ;  'War  and  the  Fear  of  God'  (1916). 

DBNNBY,  Joseph  Villiers,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Aurora,  III.,  9  Jan.  1862.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1885,  and  afterward  studied  law,  taught  for  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  from 
1891  to  1894  was  associate  professor  and  from 
1894  to  1904  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Ohio 
Stale  University.  In  1908  and  in  1911  he 
lectured  at  Columbia  University.  He  is  author 
of  'Burke's  Conciliation  Speech'  (1898); 
'Macaulay's  Warren  Hastmgs'  (1907) ; 
'American  Public  Addresses'  (1909) ;  'Four 
Idylls  of  the  King'  (1911)  ;  'Washington^ 
Webster,  Lincoln'  (1911);  'Arsumenlation and 
Debate'  (1911):  and  in  collaboration  with 
Fred  N.  Scott  'Paragraph  Writinfr;  (1893); 
*Crompo  sit  ion-Rhetoric'  (1897)  ;  'Elementary 
English  Composition'  (1900) ;  'Composition 
Literature'  (1902)  ;  also  with  Charles  H.  John- 
ston 'High  School  Education'  (1912)  ;  with  S. 
B,  Tobey.  'An  English  Grammar'  (1913),  and 
contributions  to  the  educational  press  on  lan- 
guage training  and  rhetorical   theory, 

DENNIS,  John,  English  dramatist  and 
critic:  b.  London  16S7;  d.  6  Jan.  1734.  In  1697 
he  produced  a  comedy  entitled  'Plot  and  No 
Plot,'  which  was  followed  by  several  dramatic 
pieces  and  poems  of  little  value.  He  also  be- 
came a  political  writer  for  the  Whig  party. 
The  irritability  of  his  disposition,  heightened 
probably  by  the  un prosperous  state  of  his 
finMices,  involved  him  in  perpetual  broils,  and 
made  him  a  sort  Of  standing  lest  with  the  wits 
of  his  time.  He  wrote  some  severe  strictures 
on  Addison's  'Cato'  and  Pope's  'Rape  of  tiie 
Lock.'  Pope  in  return  Rave  him  a  place  in  the 
'Dunciad,'  and  in  conjunction  with  Swift 
produced  a  sarcastic  tract  entitled  *A  Narra- 
tive of    the   Deplorable   Frenzy  of   Mr.  John 


Dennis.'  In  his  old  age  his  necetdties  were  re- 
lieved by  a  benefit  at  the  Haymaricet  Theatre, 
to  which  his  former  antagonist.  Pope,  con- 
tributed a  prologue.  The  most  important  of 
his  critical  essays  is  his  'Advancement  and 
Reformation  of  Modem  Poetry'  (1701).  Con- 
sult Paul,  M.  G.,   'John  Dennis :  His  Life  and 

DENNIS,  Louis  Monroe,  American  chem- 
ist: b.  Chicago.  26  May  1863.  In  1885  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  afterward  studied  at  Munich.  Dresden  and 
Wiesbaden.  From  1887  to  18S9  be  was  in- 
structor, 1891-93  assistant  professor  and  after 
19O0  professor  of  inorganic  and  analytical 
chemistry  at  Cornell  University.  He  is  head  of 
the  department  of  chemistry  since  1903.  He 
has  published  'Chemical  Problems  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry'  (1890) ;  'Elemeiftary  Chemistry' 
(1902),  voth  Frank  W.  Clarke;  'Laboratory 
Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry'  ,(1902),  with 
same;  'Manual  of  QualiUtive  Analysis'  (1902), 
with  Theodore  Whittlesey ;  'Gas  Analysis' 
(1913).  He  is  translator  of  Walther  Hempel's 
'Methods  of  Gas  Analysis'  (1902),  and  eon- 
tributes  frequently  to  American  and  (jerman 
chemical  journals. 

DENNIS,  William  Collen,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Richmond,  Ind.,  22  Dec  1878.  He  was 
graduated  at  Earlham  College  in  1896.and  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1901,  In  1902-04  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  ntinois,  at  Stanford  University  1904-05.  at 
Columbia  1905-06  and  professttr  of  law  at 
George  Washington  University  1906-09.  From 
1906  to  1910  he  was  assistant  solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  State.  In  1909-10  he  was 
United  Slates  agent  before  The  Ha^e  Tribunal 
in  the  United  States-Venezuela  arbitration  case; 
he  was  again  agent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
(Thamizal  case  with  Mexico  before  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission  1910-11,  and 
was  secretary  to  Chiei  Justice  White  in  the 
Costa  Rica-Panama  Boundary  Arbitration 
191I-t4,  and  engaged  in  private  practice  at 
Washington  after  1911. 

DENNISON,  Walter,  American  educator: 
b.  Saline,  Mich.,  9  Aug.  1869.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1893.  In 
1894-95  he  studied  at  Bonn  Universitj;.  He 
was  instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1S97-99,  professor  of  Latin  and 
Roman  archaeology  at  Oberlin  Col]^e  1899- 
1902,  and  junior  professor  of  Latin  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  1902-10^  and  since  1910 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Swarthmore 
College.  In  1906-09  he  was  professor  of  Latin 
at  the  American  School  of  Qassical  Studies  at 
Rome.  He  wrote  'A  Junior  Latin  Book' 
with  John  C.  Rolfe  (1896;i ;  and  he  also  edited 
'Livy,  Book  I  and  Selections  from  Books  11- 
X'  (1908).  He  revised  'Kelscy's  Tojrical  Out- 
line of  Latin  Literature'  (1899)  and  'Friwe's 
Virgil's  .Sneid'    (1902). 

DENNISON,  WilBam,  American  states- 
man; b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  23  Nov.  1815;  d 
Columbus.  Ohio,  IS  June  1882.  He  was  Kiidu- 
ated  at  Miami  in  1835  and  became  a  Uwyer. 
being  elected  to  the  Ohio  lef^islature  in  1848. 
He  became  governor  of  Ohio  in  1860.  and  ren- 
dered invaluable  aid  to  the  Union  cause  through- 
out the  Ovil  War,  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  postmaster-general  in  166^  an  office 
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he  retained  under  President  Johnson,  reslBmnfc 
in  1866.  Demiison  CoUege  owes  much  to  hu 
liberality. 

DBNNISON,  Ohio,  village  in  Tuscaratraa 
County,  100  miles  northeast  of  Cotambns,  on  the 
Pittsbureh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Panhandle  Oh(o_  Canal. 
It  contains  a  public  library  and  a  hosirital  and 
has  sewer-pipe  works  and  railroad  shops.  _  The 
govemntent,  nnder  the  Ohio  law  of  IWB,  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor  and  council.     Pop.  4,008. 

DENNY,  George  Hntcheion,  American 
educator:  b.  Hanover  County,  Va.^  3  Dee.  1870. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harapden-Sidn^  College 
ia  1891.  He  taught  at  Pantops  Academy, 
Charlottesville,  1892-96  and  from  1896  to  1899 
was  professor  of  Latin  and  German  at  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  Colle^.  He  came  to  Washington 
and  Lee  University  as  professor  of  Latin  in 
1899,  became  acting  president  in  1901,  and  was 
president  from  19(fi  to  1911  when  he  was  made 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Committee 
for  Alabama  and  president  of  trie  Alabama 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  since  1912.  He  has 
received  the  following  honorary  degrees  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  1896,  and  LL.D. 
from  Furman  University  1900,  Washington  Col- 
leee  1905,  Tulane  191^  Washington  and  Lc« 
1913  and  D.CL.  from  the  University  of  the 
South  in  1914.  He  wrote  'The  Subjunctive 
Sequence  After  Adjective  and  Substantive 
Predicates  and  Phrases'  (1896).  He  contrib- 
uted to  the  'Library  of  Soulbem  Literature' 
on  the  Sotith  in  the  'Building  of  the  Nation.' 

DBNOM,  ai-a6ii.  DomJnlqm  Vrrut, 
Baron  tm,  French  artist,  diplomatist  and  author: 
b.  Oiaions-sur-Saone,  4  Feb.  1747;  d.  Paris,  27 
April  1825.  He  studied  law  and  drawing  with 
Halli.    He  was  attached  to  embassies  M  Petro- 


Non  wrote  'Voyage  pittoresque  de  Naples  et 
de  Sieilie'  0788))-  BecominB:  acquainted  with 
Bonaparte,  tie  accompanied  the  general  in  his 


paigns  to  Italy  and  Ecypt,  and  Desaix 

Upper  EgyiM.  The  work  wuch  was  the  result  of 
his  journey,  'Voyage  dans  la  Basse  et  la  Haute 
E^nne,' was  issued  in  1802.  When  he  retnmed 
to  Paris  with  Bonaparte  he  was  appointed  in* 
Rpector-general  of  the  museums  and  all  the 
works  of  art  executed  in  honor  of  the  French 
successes— ■monuments,  coins,  the  erection  of 
the  tnumidial  pillar  in  the  Place  de  Venddmc, 
etc  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  all  his  cam- 
paigns, and  employed  himself  in  drawing  and 
in  selecting  those  masterpieces  in  the  conquered 
countries,  which  were  taken  to  Paris  as  tropbica. 
After  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  he  retained 
his  office,  but  was  derived  of  it  in  1615,  in 
conseqnence  of  having  joined  Napoleon  on  his 
return  from  Elba.  He  retained,  however,  his 
place  in  the  institute.  From  that  time  he  lived 
retired,  and  the  preparation  of  engravii^s  and 
lithographs  of  his  splendid  collection  of  works 
of  art  formed  the  occupation  of  his  last  years. 
In  1826  appeared  at  Paris  the  'Description  des 
objects  d'art  composant  le  cabinet  de  feu  U. 
le  Bar.   V.  Denon,'     In   1872-73  his  etchings 


were  ptiblishcd  with  an  introduction  by  La 
Frizelere. 

DENS,  Petnn,  anthor  of  a  manual  of 
Catholic  theology:  b.  Boom,  Belgium,  1690;  d. 
Mechlin,  15  Feb.  1775.  He  is  noteworthy  only 
as  (he  reputed  author  of  a  manual  text-book  of 
Catholic  theology,  'Theologia  Moralis  et  Dog- 
matica'  (Moral  and  Dogmatic  Theology).  His 
work  was  published  under  his  name  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Mechlin  and  probdily  contained 
much  o£  Dens'  teaching.  It  is  still  used,  with 
modifications,  by  the  professors  of  Mechlin. 
He  was  a  professor  in  the  diocesan  seminary  of 
Mechlin  and  during  40  years  was  president  of 
the  institution.  He  was  also  honored  with  sev- 
eral o&cea  of  importance  in  the  diocese  of 
Mechlin — pastor  of  the  metropolitan  church 
there,  president  of  the  seminary,  canon  peni- 
tentiary, synodical  examiner  and  archpriest  of 
the  chapter.  He  wrote  treatises  on  penance,  on 
the  virtue  of  religion  and  several  tracts. 

DENSITY,  a  term  denoting  the  mass  per 
unit  of  volume  in  a  body.  (See  Spscific 
CJaAvm).  Thedensity  of  the  earth  has  been  de- 
termined as  about  5.5^.    See  GaAvtxA-nov. 

DENT,  Frederick  Tracy,  American  soldier: 
b.  White  Haven,  Mo  17  Dec.  1820;  d.  Denver. 
Col.,  24  Dec.  1892.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  1843  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  being 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruc  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Churubusco  and  Molino  del  Rey.  He 
took  part  in  the  Yakima  expedition  (1856),  in 
the  Spokane  expedition  and  in  the  Snake  River 
expediUon  {I860).  During  the  Civil  War  he 
commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  1863 ;  was  stationed  in  New  York 
in  September  1863,  where  riots  were  feared,  and 
was  Grant's  aide-de-camp  throughout  Ae  Rich- 
mond campaign.  He  was  secretary  to  President 
Grant  during  his  first  administration.  He  re- 
tired from  active  service  in  1681  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army. 

DENT,  John  Charles,  Canadian  author:  b. 
England  IMI ;  d  1SS&  He  came  to  Canada  in 
early  life  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Upper 
Canada.  Returning  to  England,  he  enga^d  in 
journalism;  afterward  pursued  that  vocation  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  in  1870  joined  the  staS  of 
the  Toronto  Globe.  He  was  the  author  of 
'Canadian  Portraits'  (1880);  'Last  Forhr 
Years>  (1881);  'Upper  Canada  Rebellion" 
(1885). 

DENTAL  CORPS,  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Army  established  by  the  act  of  3  March 
1911.  It  consists  of  dental  surgeons  and  acting 
dental  surgeons,  in  alt  not  more  than  one  to 
each  1,000  enlisted  men  in  the  army.  The  num* 
ber  of  dental  surgeons  is  limited  to  60.  Acting 
dental  surgeons  have  a  status  simitar  to  tliat  of 
contract  surgeons  (q.v.).  They  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  a   standard  dental   school   and  are  ap- 


quired  for  a  commission  in  the  medical  corps 
of  the  army  and  a  mental  examination  involv- 
ing oral  and  written  questions  and  clinical  work. 
The  dental  surgeons,  who  rank  as  first  lieu- 
tenants, are  appointed  from  among  those  acting 
dental  surgeons  who  have  served  for  diree 
years  with  a  dear  record.  The  physical  cacam- 
ination  is  given  over  agaia,  and  a  new  profes- 
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a  practical  part,  must  be  passed.  Officers  of  the 
Dental  Corps  rank  next  below  officers  of  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  their  right  of  com- 
mand is  limited  to  the  Dental  Corps. 

DENTAL  FORMULA.    See  Teeth. 

DBNTALIUH,  a  genus  of  mollusks  of  the 
class  Scapkoppda.  the  ^ell  of  which,  aboot  two 
inches  long,  is  shaped  like  an  elephant's  tusk. 
These  mollusks,  called  tooth-shells,  bury  them- 
selves uprightly  in  the  sand,  and  capture  their 
food,  which  mainly  consists  of  foraminifers,  by 
means  of  their  tentacles.  Several  spedes  are 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  one  of 
v^ich,  common  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  wai  valued  by  the  Indians  as  an  orna- 
ment for  ck>thing,  and  strings  of  il  served  as 
money  among  them.  This  shell,  when  used  as 
money  by  the  Indians,  was  called  kiqua,  sinA  the 
shell  is  often  called  hiqua-shell.. 

DENT  ARIA,  pepper-root,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  Order  CrMcifertr.  There  are 
about  15  species,  natives  of  temperate  countries, 
of  which  11  are  found  in  America.  They  are 
ornamental  herbs,  with  creeping  singularly 
toothed  root-stocks,  from  which  ih^  receive 
the  names  of  pepper-root  and  toothwort.  The 
slem-lcaves  are  opposite  or  in  whoris  of  three 
and  the  flowers  are  white  or  irink.  The  Ameri- 
can species  extend  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida 
aijd  west  to  Minnesota  and  Louisiana.  The 
best-known  is  the  pepper-root,  crinkle-root  or 
toothwort  (D.  laciniala).  The  common  names 
refer  to  the  pungent  and  tooth-like  divisions 
of  the  root  which  is,  in  some  localities,  ground 
and  used  like  horseradish. 

DENTATUS,  Manius,  or  Marcus,  Curius, 
Roman  statesman,  flourished  in  the  fir$t  half 
of  the  3d  century  B.C.  His  first  office  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  Appius  Claudius 
Cxcus,  who,  in  ac£ance  of  law,  refused  to 
accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates.  In 
290  fl.c.  he  was  consul  with  P.  Cornelius  Ru- 
finus,  and  by  his  decisive  victories  over  the 
Samnites  terminated  a  war  which  had  lasted 
for  49  years.  He  then  marched  against  the 
Sabincs  and  was  again  successful  in  restoring 
them  to  the  Roman  protectorate.  In  283  B.C. 
he  became  pnetor  and  in  275  b.c.  he  was  again 
consul,  and  near  Bcneventum  defeated  King 
PVrrhus.  The  triumph  which  followed  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  which  had  ever  been 
witnessed.  In  274  B.C.  he  was  a  third  time 
consul,  and  after  terminating  the  war  with  the 
Lucanians,  Samnites  and  Bruttians,  retired  to 
his  Sabine  farm  and  spent  the  remamder  of  his 
life  in  cultivating  it.  In  272  he  became  censor, 
and  in  that  year  he  built  an  aqueduct,  the 
Aniensis  Veto,  which  carried  the  water  from 
the  river  Anio.  He  was  noted  for  his  great 
simplicity  and  frugality  as  well  as  for  his  mili- 
tary and  executive  achievements. 

DENTBX,  a  genus  of  acatithoptero us  fishes 
near  the  perches.  One  species  (D.  vulgarit), 
the  Denlrx  of  the  ancient  Romans,  aboimds  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  occasionally  been 
taken  on  the  southern  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  voracious,  and  has  large,  sharp  teeth.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  three  feet  in  length  and  20  to 
30  pounds  in  weight.  Great  numbers  are  taken 
in  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  Dalmatia  and  the 
I..evant,  where  they  are  cut  in  pieces  and  packed 


DENTIFRICE  (Lat  dentifricium,  a  tooth- 
powder,  dens,  tooth,  fricare,  to  rtib),  may  prep- 
aration, liquid  or  powder,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  the  teeth.  Chalk,  precipitated,  is  gen- 
erally the  base  of  most  of  the  dentrifrices  on 
the  market.  For  detergents,  charcoal,  cutllefisb- 
bone  or  pumice  are  sometimes  incorporated  with 
the  milder  principle.  Bleaching  salts  and  adds 
find  their  way  m  many  market  prepa^tions, 
constiiutin^  a  grave  danger  to  the  tooth'struc- 
ture.  Astrmgency  is  acquired  by  using  catechu, 
cinchona  andrhatany;  myrrh  gives  odor;  pep- 
permint is  used  to  make  the  taste  pleasant; 
boie  armeniac  to  color  the  pastes.    A  few  drops 


aided  by  the  friction  of  the  brush. 

DENTILS,  in  architecture,  the  litUe  cubes 
or  small  squarish  blocks  resembling  teeth,  into 
which  the  square  member  in  the  bed-moiding  of 
an  Ionic  Corinthian,  composite  and  occasionally 
a  Roman  Doric  cornice  is  divided.  Thdt 
breadth  should  be  half  their  hdght  and  the 
metoche  (interval)  between  them  two-thirds  of 
their  breadth. 

DENTIN,  or  DENTINE,  den'tin,  the  bone- 
like  structure  constituting  the  body  of  a  tooth, 
which  in  the  crown  portion  is  covered  by 
enamel  and  in  the  root  portion  by  the  cnuta 
Pelrota  or  ccmeDtum.    See  Teeth. 

DENTISTRY.  Dentistry  may  be  defined 
as  being  a  special  department  of  the  sdence 
and  art  of  healing;  ettibradng  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure,  physiology  atul  pathology,  and  the 
therapeutic  surgical  and  mechanical  treatment 
of  the  tissues  of  the  moutli  and  its  contained 
organs,  also  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  used 
and  their  manipulation  m  the  restoration  of  the 
dental  and  oral  structures.  The  early  history 
of  dentistry  is  Bo  closely  intetwoven  with  that 
of  medical  science  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  mother  science.  The  Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Hebrews,  Hindus, 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  early  culturtd  in- 
habitants of  whom  historical  records  exist 
The  recent  excavations  in  Babylon  have  broni^ 
to  li^t  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
practice  of  dentistry  under  King  Haaunuraln, 
at  about  2250  B.C  The  law  stated  that  'if  one 
knocks  out  a  tooth  of  one  of  his  caste^  his  own 
tooth  shall  be  knocked  out,  while,  if  it  u  the 
tooth  of  a  freeman,  he  pays  one-halE  mine 
silver."  The  Egyptian  medical  histoiy  is 
principallT  recorded  in  the  variolis  papyn,  es- 
pecially those  dedphered  by  Ebers  and  Brugsch, 
which  probably  cover  the  period  of  3700  to 
1500  a.c  The  E^^tian  physidans  w«rc  largely 
spedalists,  and  it  is  v«ry  probable  that  some 
were  selected  to  look  after  the  wdfare  of  the 
teeth.     Most  of  the   dental  remedies   found  in 


sage  seed,  faoney  and  some  unknown  ]dants  play 
important  ^rts.  The  treating  of  abscesses, 
caries  and  loose  teeth  seems  to  have  been 
known.  .The  Hindus  were  apparemly  very 
proud  of  their  teeth.  It  i*  recorded  mat  the 
use  of  tooth  )>owders  and  washes,  and  especially 
the  .use  of  the  tooth  dcaner.  'rinacarya,*  were 
necessities  of  tfadr  daily  toilet  As  a  toiMhtttdt 
diey  employed  a  Utter  tasting  wood,  whid^ 
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when  chewed,  produced  a  fibraiu  bnndl«,  wbich 
was  then  tued  a.s  a  brnsh  for  the  (rums  and 
the  teeth.  The  aborigines  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  are  still  usin^r  the  wood  of  the  sit- 
■ako  and  the  moluugo  tree  for  sudi  purposes 
and  a  toothbrush  of  tbb  very  same  nature  has 
been  recent)}'  introduced  in  tite  United  States, 
in  Great  Bntain,  etc  In  the  writing  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Pliny  f  reqneoi  allusion  is  made  to 
drugs  whidh  were  especially  advocated  for 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  the  month.  With  the 
sirai^cr  remedies  as  hjvsoji^  licorice,  dog's  milk, 
goat's  butter  etc.,  many  disagreeable  suMtances. 
especially  ot  the  animal  Idngdom,  were  recom- 
mended In  Pliny's  writings  we  find,  among 
other  dental  suggestions,  thai  "if  one  wishes  to 
be  free  from  toothache,  one  should  eat  a  whole 
mouse  twice  a  month.*  The  andent  writings 
on  dental  therapeutics  contain  so  many  con- 
flicting statements  relative  to  the  sources  of 
specific  medicatioiis  that  it  is  extremd;  diffi- 
cult to  reach  an  unbiased  decision  regarding 
their  origin.  Plagiarism  was  of  common  occur- 
rence among  the  early  scribes;  it  was,  however, 
not  looked  upon  as  a  breach  of  literary  eti- 
quette in  the  same  sense  of  the  word  as  we  in- 
terpret this  term  to-day.  As  an  illustration, 
may  be  cited  Plii^  (79  a.d.),  who  in  his  famous 
'Naturalis  Historia'  prides  himself  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  able  to  present  ercerpts  of  nearly 
100  writers  and  their  2,000  worics.  He  is  hon- 
est enough,  however,  to  name  these  authors, 
while  many  of  hb  colleagues  of  this  and  a  later 
period  prefer  silence  on  this  point  Even  die 
renowned  Galen  (131-200  A.n.)  owes  most  of  his 
botanical  knowledge  as  presented  in  *De  sim- 
plicium  medicamentorum*  to  the  materia  med' 
ica  of  Dioscorides,  which  he  duly  acknowledges. 
Again,  the  seven  books  of  Paiilus  .Sgineta 
(about  600  A.i>.)  are  primarily  compilations 
culled  from  (jalen  and  Oribasius  (about  360 
A.D.).  The  dental  therapeutics  as  presented  by 
the  more  important  Greco-Roman  writers — 
(jalen,  Oribasius,  Celsus,  Aurelianos,  Paulus 
.£gineta,  etc,  the  Arabo-Persians — Rhaies, 
All  Abbas,  Abulcasis,  Aviceni»  and  Mesue;  the 
early  Germans  —  Schenck  von  Graf  enberg, 
Heinrich  von  Pfolspnmdt  and  R>'ff;  the  earty 
Italians  —  Arculanus  and  Vigo;  and  the  early 
French  — Guy  de  Chauliac,  Valescus,  Pari  and 
Houillier  —  all,  in  their  final  analysis  are  culled 
from  Dioscorides.  Especially  Avicenna  (960- 
1037),  *the  prince  of  Arabian  Physicians,*  as 
he  has  been  styled,  and  whose  treatise  on  gen- 
eral medicine — the  'Canon'  —  for  maMy  cen- 
turies enjoyed  equally  as  high  a  reinitation  as 
did  the  works  of  Galen,  and  to-day  is  still  to 
be  found  in  many  homes  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
has  been  a  flagrant  plagiarist  of  Dioscorides 
dental  medicine.  And  Walther  H.  Ryff  (ISOCK 
72),  that  'jack-of -ail-trades*  to  whom  Haesef 
refers  as  *the  roving  plagiator,*  compiled  his 
dental  medicine  from  the  same  source  via  Arcu- 
lamis.  The  dental  remedies  referred  to  by  Out 
mixture  of  charlatanism  and  necromancy,  ]<Am 
Gaddesden  (about  1310  A.D.),  sometime  pro- 
fessor in  Uerton  College,  Oxford,  are  so  thor- 
oughly tainted  by  medical  avarice,  superstition 
and  ignorance  Aat  it  would  be  an  insnit  to  the 
enumerated  writers  if  we  place  him  in  the  same 
category.  Merely  to  mention  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  disgusting  titerapemic  measures  re- 
corded in  his  bizarre  tome,  'Rosa  medicitue* 
which  has  been  significantly  dubbed  by  the  il- 
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histrious  Guy  de  Chautiac,  'Rosa  fatoa,*  tfae 
following  'mixtum  conqtoutum*  in  the  form 
of  3  dccoctitMi  which  he  recomncndied  to  be 
taken  a^iost  dental  podagra  (neuralgia),  may 
be  cited :  Tbe  gall  of  a  cow,  wormwood,  alum, 
pepper,  nutBalls,  cloves,  pitch,  mtutard  seed, 
die  heart  ni  a  magpie,  Ae  fat  of  mice,  crow- 
dung,  plantain  and  lice.  The  famous  German 
'Artiney  Buchldn  wider  alleriei  Kranddieit 
und  Gebrechcn  der  Zeen  geiogen  aus  dem 
Gatenoj  Avicenna^  Mesue,  Comeho  Celso,'  etc 
(Leipzig  1530),  is  an  anonymous  compilation 
which,  as  far  as  its  [tharmaco-therapeulics  is 
concerned,  merely  exhibits  the  same  stigmata 
as  do  the  works  of  the  above  mentioned  writ- 
ers, i.e.,  it  is  an  epitome  from  Dioscorides'  dis- 
sertations, with  shght  alterations,  as  a  sequence 
of  having  passed  through  the  works  of  the  vari- 
ous authors  enumerated  on  its  title-page.  In 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts  bearing  tfae  ntiaint  title,  'Leech- 
doms,  Wortcunning  and  Starcrafl,*  which  in 
modem  English  would  signify  'Physicians' 
prescriptions,  the  Knowledge  of  Plants  and 
Astrology,"  and  which  was  publi^ed  some  dec- 
ades ago  in  London — numerous  references  re- 
lating to  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  contained. 
Here,  again,  one  meets  with  many  drugs  which 
are  reamly  traced  to  a  dissemination  of  dental 
knowledge  by  the  Greco-Roman  military  sur- 
geons accompanying  the  conquering  cohorts 
during  their  occupation  of  Britain. 

It  IS  probably  not  amiss  to  depict  a  concep- 
tion of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  incident- 
ally of  dentistry,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from 
tfae  study  of  the  medical  works  written  during 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
freebom  Roman  looked  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  a  handicraft,  the  pursuit  of  which 
was  not  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  "civis 
Romanua.*  The  practice  of  medicine  in  Rome 
prior  to  its  invasion  by  the  better  educated 
Greek  physicians  was  carried  on  hy  slaves;  the 
larger  estates  depended  on  their  'servus  medi- 
cus,*  a  stave  who  had  acquired  some  routine 
medical  knowledge,  or  the  ills  of  the  subjects 
of    the  household  were   looked   after  by  the 

Btriarchal  *pater  famiUas.*  Some  of  these 
ter  representatives  of  lay  medicine  gathered 
together  quite  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
heatiiw  art,  and  their  recorded  experiences 
fnmisn  some  of  tfae  most  valuable  data  to  the 
medical  historians.  Celsus,  Plifiy  and  Calo  are 
elocidative  typei  of  Roman  lay  practitioners, 
and  incidentally  are  voluminous  and  fruitful 
litterateurs  on  (his  subject.  To  tfae  cultured 
Romans,  who  were  highly  conscious  of  the 
blessings  of  personal  hygiene,  the  demand  for 
tfae  services  of  some  genius  wfao  would  keep 
their  masticating  organs  in  perfect  condition 
was  a  matter  of  necessi^.  The  works  of  med- 
ical writers  of  this  period  are  filled  with  in- 
ntmterable  recipes  for  tooth  preparations.  TTie 
mechanical  side  of  dentistry,  which  by  necessity 
must  have  been  carried  out  by  specialists,  has 
recehrod  its  ample  share,  as  is  testified  t^  an 
excerpt  from  the  famous  Law  of  the  XII 
Tables^  enacted  4S0  B.C.,  which  contains  the 
following  paragraph;  "Neither  add  any  gold 
(to  a  corpse) ;  if  any  one  shall  have  teeth 
bound  with  gold,  it  shall  be  no  offense  to  bury 
or  bum  him  with  it*  Numerous  sperimens  of 
Roman  and  Etntscan  dentistry  have  been  found 
in  burial-places.     The  great  satirist;  Martial, 
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Ids  preserved  the  name  of  at  least  one  dentist 
Cancellius,  'who  has  grown  rich  like  a  senator 
attiong  the  grands  and  belles  dames,  and  who 
cures,  the  tooth  diseases;  and  bow  he  can  ex- 
tract!* It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
eiHgratm  of  Martial  many  allusions  are  made 
to  the  teeth  and  their  care.  So  we  read,  for 
instanu: 

Bne  inBd  boo  dltun.  qnod  oltnt  tna  bau  m*ntun? 
How  do  I  wplMii  it  thkt  jrour  ld«  umU*  <d  Uycrh? 

Artificial  teeth  seem  to  have  been  quite  fasb- 
ionable  with  the  Roman  dames,  as  the  following 
would  indicate: 

D«JDtibili  atqua  ooma,  luo  t«  pudf^  uterk  amtii. 

Quid  Itjaei  oeUlo.  iWin?  Koa  ctnitur. 

Without  ihjune  you  omke  ihmr  with  btnuht  tteth  and  hAir; 

But  irtuit  about  the  sys.  LuUb  ;  can  one  buy  thii  ulio? 

Specimens  of  Etruscan  dentistry  in  form  of 
bridges,  crowns,  bands,  etc.,  are  still  preserved 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Naples,  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  monographs  the  early  liter- 
ature of  dentistry  is  found  scattered  among  the 
various  treatises  on  general  medicine.  In  the 
lai^e  majori^  of  instances  these  records  are 
published  by  medicaj  oractit loners,  although 
sometimes  t^  laymen  wno  themselves  did  not 
practice  the  art  of  dentistry.  Prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  of  Fauchard,  <Le  Chiru- 
gien  Dentiste'  (1728),  who  has  been  signifi- 
cant!}; Styled  the  "Restaurateur  de  la  chinigic 
dentaire,*  dentistry  is  not  entitled  to  the  cof{- 
nomen  of  a  "learned  profession."  In  reality  it 
constituted  the  handicraft  of  vagabonds  who 
traversed  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other 
practising  medicine,  dentistry,  alchemy,  chiro- 
mancy and  necromancy  as  occasion  demanded, 
now  and  again  interspersing  these  with  a  little 
pilfering.  The  professional  mountebank  who  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  tooth-puller,  barher,  leech 
and  theriac  vender  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
market-places  of  the  big  cities  or  at  the  annual 
fairs  of  the  smaller  towns.  The  extraction  of 
the  aching  tooth  was  incidentally  an  incentive 
for  the  sale  of  some  tooth  preparation  or  an 
amulet  for  the  prevention  of  the  occurrence  of 
pain  in  the  remaining  teeth.  The  'dentatores* 
or  'denti spices*  of  the  Romans,  the  'cava- 
denti"  of  the  Italians,  the  "arracheur  des 
dents*  of  the  French,  the  "zahnbrecher"  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  ^ndbart*  of  the  English 
represented  the  bulk  of  our  professioial  an- 
cestors. The  patron  saint  of  dentistry.  Saint 
Apollonia,  was  canonized  in  Rome  about  300 
A.D,  Being  a  Christian,  Saint  Apollonia  was 
tortured  by  her  persecutors  Iw  having  her 
teeth,  one  bry  one,  extracted,  and  finally  suffered 
death  upon  the  pyre.  Her  memory  is  com- 
memorated on  9  February  of  each  year.  Re- 
mains of  her  skeleton  are  preserved  in  ttie  va- 
rious churches  of  Rome,  Naples,  Cologne,  Ant- 
werp^ Brussels  and  Quebec,  and  excellent  pic- 
tures of  the  saint  by  Guide  Rcni,  Carlo  Dolci, 
and  others  are  found  in  Milan,  Florence  and 
other  cities.  The  name  of  Saint  Apollonia  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  prayers  in  the  various 
prayer  books  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  es- 
pecially interned  for  the  relief  of  toothache. 
'  Prior  to  1840  comparatively  few  import- 
ant communications  on  dental  surgery  had  ap- 
pealed. The  foremast  literature  of  this  time 
was  published  in  France  and  England,  and  a 
few  books  of  importance  appeared  in  Germany. 
The  United  States  was  at  this  period  princi- 


pally concemed  with  the  practical  development 
of  the  new  branch  of  the  healing  art,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  wntiogs  of  Longbotham, 
£.  Parmly,  L.  S.  Parmly,  Trenor,  Fitch,  Bost- 
wick,  Spooner,  S.  Brown,  the  Burdeils  and 
others,  little  was  printed  in  ralatiou  to  dentistry. 
Dental  textbooks,  if  used  at  all,  were  imported 
from  England,  or  translations  of  French  works 
were  published.  Leonard  Koecker,  a  practi- 
tioner of  international  reputation,  pictured  the 
situation  quite  correctly  when  he  stated,  b 
1826,  that  ■ia  tia  United  Stales,  although  Ltde 
or  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  pub- 
lishing on  the  subject  of  dental  sur^ry,  yet  I 
feci  myself  authorized  to  say  that  in  no  part 
of  the  world  has  this  art  obtained  a  more  ele- 
vated station.*  No  specific  current  dental  lit- 
erature was  in  existence  at  that  time  and  com- 
paratively few  medical  journals  tried  to  dis- 
seminate the  progress  of  medical  and,  inddent- 


Iqr  the  extreme  difficulties  of  interchange  on 
account  of  the  very  limited  facihties  of  the 
postal  service.  The  first  dental  periodical  of 
this  or  any  other  country  appeared  in  1839 
under  the  name  of  Americmt  Journal  of  Denlnl 
Science,  and  was  published  by  E.  Parmly,  E. 
Baker  and  S,  Brown.  The  first  regularly  or- 
ntnized  dental  society  of  any  importance  was 
flie  'American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,* 
which  was  founded  in  New  York  on  IS  Ang. 
1840,  with  Homce  H,  Hayden  as  president 
The  birth  of  dentistry  as  a  distinct  and  definite 
profession  may  be  recorded  simultaneously 
with  the  date  of  the  incoiporation  of  the  fint 
dental  college  of  the  world,  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege of  DMtal  Suivery,  whidi  received  its 
charter  in  1839,  Its  first  sessicm  commenced  in 
the  f<^lowing  year,  with  a  faculty  composed 
of  Horace  A.  Hayden,  Chapin  A.  Harris, 
Thomas  E.  Bond  and  H  Willis  Baxley.  Medi- 
cine and  dentistry  were  from  diat  year  practi- 
cally divorcetL  and,  while  dentisb?  in  its  early 
days  depended  very  largely  on  medicine  for  its 
further  development,  it  bases  its  fundamental 
studies  at  present  on  general  biology  exactly 
in  die  same  masaer  as  medicine,  veterinary 
medicint;  or  any  other  branch  of  the  healing 
art  is  farced  to  do.  Among  the  earliest  dental 
pntctitioaers  in  the  Unitea  States  aside  from 
those  to  whom  we  have  referred  should  be  men- 
tioned Robert  Woofendale,  a  student  of 
Thomas  Berdmore,  dentist  to  His  Majes^r 
King  George  III,  Josiah  FTagg,  James  Ger- 
dette,  Edward  Huoson  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  record.  The  means  of  education 
and  professional  training  of  these  men  were  ex- 
tremely limited  and  they  were  forced  to  obtain 


fee  for  initiating  the  novice  into  the  art  of 
dental  practice.  As  a  consequence,  the  loiowl- 
edge  thus  gained  at  a  considerable  expense 
was  usually  jealously  guarded  and  pFofesnonil 
intercourse  among  practitioners  was  therefore 
a  rare  feature.  A  record  concerning  the  more 
important  events  of  the  development  of  den- 
tistry would  be  incomplete  if  the  discovery  of 
general  anesthesia  were  not  mentioned,  even 
if  it  is  only  tn  pattatil.  To  the  dental  profes- 
sion of  the  United  States  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  introduced  into  surgery  the  first 
practical  method  of  obtairaiiig  cooqdete  anrs- 
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ttwsia.  The  discovery  of  aiueathesia  is  the 
greatest  boon  ever  bestowed  on  mankind  for 
me  rdief  of  aufferin?.  With  the  introduction 
of  nitrous  oxide  as  a  Keneial  anesthetic  in 
1844  by  Horace  Wells,  the  stimulation  for  fur- 
ther researches  -was  initiated  and  the  future  de- 
velopment of  anesthesia  was  merely  a  se- 
quence of  this  incentive. 

The  distingui  shins  factor  of  dental  training 
and  one  which  is  not  required  to  the  same  de- 
gree  in  juiy  other  department  of  the  healing- 
art  is  the  manual  skill  and  mechanical  train- 
ing needed  for  the  successful  practice  of  the 
prosthetic  or  restorative  operations  which  the 
aeotist  is  constantly  called  upon  to  perform.  It 
was  the  lack  of  facilities  in  memcal  schools 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  training  in  the  me- 
chanical procedures  of  dental  art  that  ted  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  dental  college  and 
placed  dental  education  upon  a  basis  independent 
of  general  medical  education.  The  increase  in 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  its 
contained  organs  and  the  growing  reci^nition 
of  the  vital  relationships  of  the  oral  tissues 
to  the  body  as  a  whole,  have  gradually  com- 
pelled the  broadening  of  the  dental  educational 
curriculum  until  at  present  all  of  the  funda- 
mental medical  sciences  are  included  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  best  dental  colleges,  and  upon  this 
scientific  foundation  ts  erected  the  superstruc- 
ture of  technical  education  and  manual  train- 
ing necessary  to  the  art  of  the  dentist.  The 
development  of  dentistry  in  America  has  been 
phenomenal  especially  in  all  that  pertains  to  its 
art  side.  The  incorporation  of  me  systematic 
teaching  of  mechanical  dentistry  in  the  college 
course  instead  of  depending  upon  the  uncertain 
educational  results  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
has  had  great)]r  to  do  with  creating  a  body  of 
American  practitioners  skilled  in  their  art  It  is 
in  fact  for  his  skill  as  an  operative  dentist  that 
the  Americanpractitioner  has  been  mainly  dis- 
tinguished. The  art  of  replacing  lost  portions 
of  tooth  crowns  by  gold  fillings  has  had  its 

Eeatest  development  in  America;  indeed  as  we 
ow  the  operation  to-day  it  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  there.  As  ori^pnall^  practised 
ike  ideal  gold  filling  was  one  which  simply  act«d 
as  a  stopper  inserted  In  a  cavity  produced  by 
decay,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  moisture 
and  furnishing  a  surface  sufficiently  resistant 
to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  mastica- 
tiotL  The  filling  was  finished  on  a  level  with 
the  cavity  margins  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  restore  the  lost  contour  of  the  tooth  in  imi- 
tation of  its  natural  configuration.  When,  how- 
ever, the  discovery  of  the  cohesive  property  of 
annealed  gold  foil  was  made  and  promulgated 
by  Dr.  Robert  Arthur  of  Baltimore,  in  18S5, 
the  whole  method  of  filling  teeth  with  gold  was 
revolutionized  and  complete  artistic  restoration 
of  the  normal  configuration  of  the  tooth  by 
building  with  gold  foil  became  the  accepted  ideal 
of  practice.  In  connection  wifli  the  general  use 
of  cohesive  ^Id  as  a  filling  material  certain  In- 
genious and  important  devices  came  into  exist- 
ence as  adjuncts  to  the  operation  of  tooth- 
filling,  having  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  Tliese  were  the  dental  engine,  the 
mallet  and  the  rubber  coffer-dam.  The  opera- 
tion of  preparing  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of 
flie  gold  involves  the  removal  of  decayed  por- 
tions and  frail  margins,  and  givins  to  the  cavity 
a  retentive  shape,  so  that  the  filUi^  when  in- 


serted shall  be  solidlv  and  immovably  held,  io 
place.  The  early  methods  of  cavity  prqiaration 
were  laboriously  performed  by  small  chisels  and 
cutting  instruments  manipulated  exclusively  by 
the  baud.  Hand  instruments  were  also  exclu- 
sively used  for  the  insertion  and  condensation 
of  the  gold  foil  in  building  the  filling  and  sub- 
sequently giving  it  the  rei^uired  form  and  sur- 
face finish.  The  introduction  of  the  dental  en- 
gine run  by  foot-power  or  by  electric  motor  has 
not  only  greatly  facilitated  the  operation  of 
tooth-filling  but  has  made  possible  more  accu- 
rate and  perfect  results.  So  manifold  has  been 
the  iroprovetnents  made  in  the  dental  engine 
and  its  equipment  of  accessory  appliances 
that  it  may,  if  the  operator  so  desire,  be  used 
for  every  step  of  the  operation  from  cavity 
preparation  to  the  fini shea  filling.  As  the  cohe- 
sive property  of  gold,  upon  which  its  value  in 
restoring  the  form  of  the  tooth  depends,  is  at 
once  destrc^ed  by  contact  with  moistnre,  great 
difficulty  was  formerly  experienced  during  large 
filling  operations  in  excluding  the  gola  from 
contact  with  saliva ;  na^Jcins,  bibulous  paper  and 
various  mechanical  devices  were  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  were  often  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  a  filling  during  the  progress 
of  its  insertion.  The  device  known  as  the  rub- 
ber dam,  introduced  by  Dr.  S.  C  Bamum  of 
New  York,  about  1865,  solved  the  problem  of 
effectually  excluding  moisture  from  the  teeth 
undergoing  filling  operation,  and  made  possible 
more  extensive  and  thorough  restorations  than 
had  previously  been  attempted.  The  discovery 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  cohesive  property  of 
gold  in  filling  operations  soon  brought  into 
requisition  other  means  than  simply  hand 
pressure  or  condensing  the  gold  foil  into  a  solid 
homogeneous  mass.  It  was  soon  found  that 
greater  solidity  could  be  obtained  by  the  per- 
cussive force  of  a  mallet  applied  to  the  gold 
through  the  plugging  instrument,  so  that  the 
use  of  the  mallet  became  general  for  the  pur- 

gsc,  largely  through  the  persistent  advocacy  of 
-.  W.  H.  Atkinson  of  New  York.  The  eariier 
forms  of  condensing  mallets  were  simply  hand 
mallets  with  heads  made  of  various  materials 
and  different  weights  to  attain  desired  varia- 
tions in  the  impact  and  quality  of  the  blow  de- 
livered upon  the  condensing  instrument.  Later, 
automatic  mallets,  combining  a  plugging  instru- 
ment and  mallet,  were  introduced.  In  these 
instruments  the  blow  was  produced  b^  a  ham- 
mer propelled  by  the  release  of  a  spring  cmu- 
Eressed  by  pressure,  the  malleting  mechanism 
EJng  contained  in  a  casting  connected  with  the 
plugging  point  whidi  was  apjilied  to  the  surface 
of  the  filling  upon  which  the  impact  of  the  blow 
was  ultimately  expended.  In  1867  Dr.  W,  G.  A. 
Bonwill  of  Pniladelphia  introduced  his  electro- 
magnetic mallet,  an  instrument  which  involved 
the  principle  of  the  Morse  telegraphic  recorder 
so  modified  that  the  armature  of  the  electro- 
magnet was  effectively  utilized  as  a  mallet  act- 
ing upon  the  free  ena  of  the  ^M-ptugging  in- 
strument With  the  automatic  interrupter  of 
the  current  afterward  added  to  it  the  Bonwill 
instrument  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  gold-filling  operations  both  in  the 
solidity  of  the  gold,  its  more  accurate  adapta- 
tion to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  and  in  lessening 
the  fatigue  and  discomfort  of  both  patient  and 
operator  incident  to  the  operation.  The  blows 
delivered  by  the  electro-tnagnetic  mallet  while 
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Ugfat  are  extremdy  rapid,  an  advantage  whicb 
its  inventor  sought  to  realize  in  a  later  device, 
to  be  used  in  connectioD  with  the  dental  engine, 
known  as  the  Bonwill  engine  mallet,  an  instru- 
ment of  high  efiicicncy  and  the  parent  device 
of  many  st£sequent  modifications.  To  further 
lessen  uie  stress  encountered  alike  by  patient 
and  operator  in  the  malleting  o£  gold  fillings 


the  cast  gold  inlay  was  introduced  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Taggart  in  1905.  This  method  of  restoring 
lost  tooUi  substance  consists  in  the  utiliiation  of 


which  is  set  into  the  prepared  tooth  caviQ^  with 
a  thin  layer  of  cement.  The  extensive  use  of 
gold  as  a  filling  material  as  the  perfection  to 
which  the  technique  of  its  use  for  that  purpose 
has  been  developed,  especially  in  Amenca,  has 
recently  brou^t  about  a  reactive  tendency 
against  the  display  of  elabor&te  operations  of 
gold,  especially  in  conspicuous  jmsitions  in  the 
tront  teeth,  esthetic  considerations  stimulating 
the  search  for  some  substitute  more  in  harmony 
with  the  texture  and  color  of  human  teeth. 
Recently  through  the  invention  of  an  improved 
technique  by  Dr.  C  H.  Land  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  the  further  investigations  of  Dr.  N.  S. 
Jenkins,  an  American  dentist  formerly  residing 
in  Dresden,  Germany,  the  use  of  porcelain  as  a 
restorative  material  has  become  practically  pos- 
sible and  bids  fair  to  supplant  gold  as  a  filling  — 
at  least  in  conspicuous  situations.  The  dura- 
bili^  of  porcelain  restorations  as  compared  with 
golo  fillings  remains  to  be  tested  by  time  and 
experience,  but  the  immediate  result  is  in  all 
respects  in  favor  of  porcelain,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  appearance,  which  so  harmonizes  with 
die  teeth  structure  in  color  and  texture  as  to  be 
invisible  when  the  operation  is  correctly  per- 
formed. The  filling  of  cavities  is  also  exten- 
sively done  with  [>la5tic  materials  that  have  the 
property  of  becoming  hard  in  the  course  of  time 
after  having  been  inserted  in  a  soft  state.  This 
class  of  materials  includes  the  amalgams  and 
cements,  also  gutta-perdta.  Certain  of  these 
materials,  the  cements  for  example,  serve  only 
a  temporary  purpose,  and  their  usefulness  is 
therefore  of  limited  duration.  Silicate  cements 
which  at  present  are  extensively  employed  as 
substitutes  of  gold  and  porcelun  in  the  restora- 
titm  of  decayed  portions  of  the  anterior  teeth 
t  also  be  classified  as  limited  in  duration. 


durable  and  capable  of  insertion  without  ^at 
difiicultv,  they  can  be  used  in  eases  of  great  loss 
of  tooln  structure,  thus  restoring  many  cases 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  as  successfully 
treated  and  with  less  cost  than  ifold  filling. 
Following  the  researches  of  Koch  in  bacterial 
pathology  the  role  played  hf  micro-organisms 
m  the  causation  of  dental  diseases  became  the 
subject  of  stuihr  tnr  numerous  investigators, 
notably  the  late  Pivt.  W.  D.  Miller,  an  Ameri- 
can dentist  resident  in  Berlin,  through  whose 
researches  the  cause  of  tooth  decay  was  ex- 
plained. Similarly  the  causal  relation  of  disease- 
produdng  micro-oi^:amsms  to  disorder  of  the 
dental  pulp  and  the  tissues  surrounding  the  roots 
of  teeth  has  been  clearly  made  out,  with  the  result 
that  operations  upon  the  pulp  chambers  and  root 
canals  of  teeth  in  whkh  the  pulp  has  been  devi- 
talized by  disease  or  deugn  are  now  among  the 
recognized  conservative  operati<»is  of  dentistry. 


This  advance  in  the  treatment  of  pulidess  teeth 
has  made  possible  the  pennanent  saving  of  mul- 
titudes of  teeth  in  a  condition  of  comfort  and 
functional  usefulness  which  were  previously  in- 
evitably sacrificed  or  losL  L^ter  investigations 
in  the  domain  of  dental  and  oral  pathology  are 
throwing  light  upon  the  causes  and  improving 
the  modes  of  treatment  of  those  diseases  of  the 
retaining  tissues  of  the  teeth  which  when  un- 
checked result  in  their  early  lose  t^  destruction 
of  their  attachmjent  to  the  gunu  and  alveolar 
sockets.  The  grafting  of  artificial  crowns  of 
porcelain  upon  healthy  natural  roots  is  accom- 
plished in  a  large  variety  of  yiaya,  the  attach- 
ment being  by  metallic  dowels  cemented  into  the 
properly  enlarged  pulp  canal  of  Ae  root,  this 
being  in  most  cases  reinforced  by  means  of  a 
gold  collar  or  ferrule  connected  with  the  porce- 
Uin  crown,  closely  encircling  the  periidiery  of 
the  root  at  and  sli^tly  under  the  gum  margin. 
Perfect  adaptation  of  the  crown  and  root  end  is 
obtained  by  correctly  shaping  the  exposed  por- 
tion of  the  root  and  then  the  properly  fitted 
ercelain  crown  is  attached  to  this  foundation 
gold  solder  and  baddn^  plate  of  gold  con- 
necting with  the  platinum  pms  of  the  crown.  In 
certain  cases  hollow  crowns,  made  entirely  of 
gold  i^te  shaped  to  the  contour  of  the  original 
natural  crown,  are  used  upon  the  roots  of  the 
grinding  teeth  instead  of  porcelain  crowns,  as 
they  possess  the  advantage  of  superior  dura- 
bility. Aggregations  of  crown  permanently 
united  upon  their  contiguous  surfaces  and  sup- 
porting crowns  in  spaces  where  teeth  have  been 
extracted  constitute  so-called  bridge  work.  No 
restorative  operation  in  dentistry  requires  more 
judgment  and  skill,  nor  has  any  dental  pro- 
cedure been  more  abused  in  its  performance 
than  bridge  work.  Where  the  ojwratioti  is  in- 
telligently and  skilfully  done,  it  constimtes 
the  most  satisfactory  result  both  as  to  comfort, 
utiUty  and  appearance  that  prosthetic  dentistry 
has  yet  attained;  otherwise  it  defeats  the  very 
object  for  which  onl/  it  should  be  undertaken, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  the  denture  to  full 
functional  usefulness  and  xsthetic  appearance. 

The  department  of  dentistry  technically 
known  as  mechanical  or  prosthetic  dentistry 
comprises  all  those  operations  and  the  labora- 
tory maniimlation  of  the  materials  involved  in 
the  construction  of  substitutes  for  lost  dental 
organs  and  parts  of  the  oral  tissues.  Where 
lost  teeth  are  to  be  replaced  Inr  means  other  dian 
those  described  as  crown  and  bridge  worir,  it  is 
done  by  mounting  the  porcelain  crowns  upon  a 
base-plate  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  palatal 
vault  as  welL  An  impression  of  the  alveolar 
arch  is  takoi  in  an  impression  tray  containing  a 
plastic  material  which  will  subsequenttr  hardeiL 
usually  plaster  of  poris  or  a  modeling  cnnpouna 
consisting  of  gum  kauri,  stearin  and  talc;  bees- 
wax or  Deeswax  and  gutta-percha  have  been 
used,  but  are  now  practically  abandoned  for  this 
purpose.  Into  the  matrix  formed  by  the  im- 
pression a  batter  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured, 
which  after  it  has  hardened  forms  the  cast  upon 
which  the  base-plate  to  support  the  artificial 
teeth  in  the  mouth  is  constructed.  The  base- 
plate may  be  of  vulcanite  or  of  metal,  and  in  the 
former  case  the  porcelain  teeth  arc  adjusted  to 
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has  been  found  to  be  satiifactory  by  actual  trial 
in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  it  is  returned  to 
the  cast  and  the  whole  embedded  in  plaster  of 
Paris  contained  in  a  sectional  iron  founder.  The 
upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  flask  are  sepa- 
rated after  the  investing  plaster  of  Paris  has 
fully  hardened,  and  the  wax  is  completely  re- 
moved by  a  stream  of  boiling  water,  leavine  a 
facsimile  matrix  in  the  plaster,  whicji  is  then 
packed  full  of  vulcanizable  caoutchouc ;  the 
flask  is  then  closed  and  after  being  firmly  bolted 
together  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  heat 


cool  and  when  removed  from  the  matrix  the 
now  thoroughly  hardened  plate  is  finished  with 
a  fine  polish  and  is  ready  for  insertion  in  the 
mouth.  Metallic  plates  serving  as  the  base  of 
support  of  artificial  teeth  are  constructed  b^ 
stamping  or  swaging  the  flat  plate  cut  approxi- 
mately to  the  desired  pattern  between  male  and 
female  dies,  made  from  zinc  and  lead,  respec- 
tively, which  have  been  obtained  by  casting  the 
molten  rinc  into  a  sand  tnatrix  made  from  the 
iJaster  of  Paris  model  of  the  alveolar  arches. 
This  furnishes  a  zinc  model  or  male  die  upon 
which  a  female  die  or  counter-die  of  lead  is 
cast,  and  between  these  the  metallic  base-plate  is 
struck  up  to  the  form  of  the  alveolar  arch  upon 
which  it  is  intended  to  rest.  Upon  this  base- 
plate porcelain  teeth  are  fitted  and  attached  by 
a  metalhc  connection  between  the  platinum  luns 
(which  for  the  purpose  are  baked  in  the  porce- 
lain texture  of  the  artificial  teeth)  and  the  base- 
plate, union  being  made  by  soldering.  Dentures 
upon  an  enameled  platinum  base-plate  consti- 
tutes a  form  of  work  known  as  continuous  gum 
work,  in  which,  after  the  teeth  by  means  of 
their  pins  have  been  united  to  the  plate  by 
aoldenng  with  pure  gold,  porcelain  paste  or 
•body,'  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  packed 
around  the  roots  and  between  the  teeth ;  then 
carved  into  form  until  the  natural  contour  is 
reproduced.  The  piece  is  then  su^ected  to  high 
heat  in  a  muffle  until  vitrified,  after  the  man- 
ner of  firing  or  baking  china  or  pottery.  It  is 
next  given  a  coating  of  enamel  in  imitation  of 
the  natural  gum  color  and  after  this  has  been 
fused  in  the  muffle  and  the  piece  finally  finished 
it  constitutes  the  most  artistic,  hygienic  and 
anatomically  perfect  denture  of  which  dental  art 
is  capable.  The  prostheric  department  includes, 
besides  the  restoration  of  lost  teeth,  the  con- 
struction of  meclunism  for  the  correction  of 
palatal  defects  whereby  imperfect  speech  and 
deglutition  are  restored  to  practically  normal 
conditions;  it  includes  also  the  construction  of 
splints  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  jaws 
and  the  restoration  of  parts  of  the  jaws  lost  by 
acddent  or  disease;  construction  of  mechanism 
for  the  correction  of  irre^lar  positions  of  the 
teeth  and  for  the  restoration  of  facial  deformi- 
ties due  to  irregular  or  imperfect  development 
of  the  jaws  and  bones  of  the  nasal  or  facial 
regions.  The  correction  of  irreguTarities  in  the 
position  of  the  teeth  has  developed  such  im- 
portance and  covers  such  a  wide  field  of  study 
and  work  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  specialty  of 
modem  dental  practice.  This  department  of 
dentistry  is  termed  orthodontics;  its  importance 
is  due  not  only  to  the  cosmetic  value  of  its 
results,  but  because  of  the  direct  bearing  which 
irregular  positions  of  the  teeth  and  deformities 
of  the   dental   arches   exert  upon   the  bodily 


health.  The  whole  field  of  dental  and  oral 
pathology  has  been  so  far  developed  by  study 
and  research  as  to  place  modem  dental  practice 
distinctly  among  the  recognized  specialties  of 
the  healing  art.  Most  of  the  bacteria  causing 
genera]  bodily  disease  find  access  to  the  system 
through  the  mouth,  which  is  also  the  habitat 
of  many  bacteria,  benign  and  disease-produc- 
ing as  well.  Hence  the  hygienic  care  of  the 
mouth  as  a  protection  against  disease  invasion 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Late  researches 
have  shown  that  the  mouth,  its  tissues  and  its 
secretions,  and  the  teeth  themselves,  furnish 
important  indications  of  certain  bodily  diseases, 
malnutrition,  etc.,  which  are  extremely  valu- 
able as  diagnostic  means.  The  training  of  the 
dental  practitioner  has  therefore  been  enlarged 
so  that  in  the  foundation  elements  it  is  now  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  practitioner  of  gen- 
eral medicine,  but  specialized  with  reference  to 
its  particular  field  of  inquiry. 

In  1918  there  were  about  46  institutions 
within  the  border  of  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  engaged  in  the  exclusive  teaching  of 
ue  science  and  art  of  dentistry.  These  institutions 
are  partiallv  bona-fide  departments  of  universi- 
ties, partially  correlated  therewith,  or  th^  are 
conducted  as  private  schools.  The  present  dental 
curriculum  consists  of  four  annual  sessions 
each  in  consecutive  academic  y^ars ;  each  aca- 
demic year  consists  of  a  period  usually  begin- 
ning about  the  first  of  October  and  lasting  until 
the  middle  of  June.  In  most  institutions  the 
courses  in  dentistry  are  open  to  women  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  men.  For  the  session  1918-19 
the  jireliminary  educational  requirement  for 
matriculation  is  the  completion  of  a  standard 
four-year  higji  school  course  or  the  equivalent, 
which  (in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania)  must  include  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  one-year  course  in  an  ap- 
proved .hi^  school  in  each  of  the  following 
sciences :  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  * 
or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  passing  of  each 
of  these  sciences  at  75  per  cent  or  above  in 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Pro- 
fessional  Education  of  the  respective  State  or 
other  state  examinations  of  equivalent  grade. 
These  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  an  approved  high  school  or  a  prepara- 
tory school  of  equal  academic  grade  or  by  en- 
trance examination.  At  the  close  of  the  course 
of  study  the  student  who  has  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  satisfactorily  receives  his  degree. 
This  degree  in  most  institutions  is  designated 
as  Doctor  of  Dental  Surpcry  (D.D.S.),  while 
a  very  few  (Harvard,  Mmnesota,  etc.)  confer 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Denial  Medicine 
(D.MD.).  The  practice  of  dentistry  is  regu- 
lated separately  by  each  political  division  of  the 
United  Slates,  Examining  or  licensing  boards 
look  after  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  dentistry  in  each  individual 
State.  In  most  instances  uie  pre-requisite  for 
obtaining  a  state  license  is  the  possession  of  a 
bona-fide  diploma  from  a  reputable  dental 
school  reci^nized  by  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Examiners.  Interchange  of  licenses 
is  practised  by  a  few  States.  There  were  in 
1918  approximately  47,000  registered  dentists  in 
the  United  States,  i.e.  about  one  dentist  to  cadi 
2,000  inhabitants.  A  lower  ratio  (about  one 
to  three  or  five  thousand)  may  be  recorded  for 
other  civilized  countries.    The  dental  profession 
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of  the  United  Stales,  in  harmony  with  other 
professionai  callings,  has  formed  numerous 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
intercourse,  among  which  the  National  Dental 
Association,  the  respective  State  dental  associa- 
tions and  many  city  and  county  dental  societies 
are  most  influential  bodies.  The  dissemination 
of  useful  professional  knowledge  is  readily 
accomplished  through  numerous  current  periocl- 
icals,  of  which  28  appear  in  the  United  States. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Denial  Departments  offer 
excellent  opportunities  to  the  recent  graduates. 
In  1918  the  army  dental  corps  numbered  210, 
the  dental  reserve  corps  5,124  (of  which  1.337 
were  on  active  duty),  and  the  dental  corps  of 
the  National  Guard  261.  A  proportionately  less 
number  was  enlisted  in  the  navy.  During  the 
closing  hours  of  the  65th  Congress  a  bill  was 
passeo  and  approved  which  states  that  within 
the  Dental  Surgeons  Corps  there  shall  be  'com- 
missioned officers  of  the  same  grade  and  pro- 
portionately distributed  among  such  grades  as 
are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  provided  by  law 
for  the  Medical  Corps,  who  shall  have  the  rank 
pay,  promotion  and  allowances  of  officefs  of 
corresponding  grades  in  the  Medical  Corps,  in- 
cluding the  ngfat  to  retirement  as  in  the  case  of 
other  officers.* 
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DENTISTRY,  Public.  This  term  may 
properly  be  used  to  denote  all  phases  of  dental 
service  except  that  bought  of  a  dentist  by  an 
individual.  It  includes  military  and  naval  den- 
tistry as  well  as  that  provided  by  municipalities 
and  by  privately  endowed  institutions.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  recently  realized  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  state,  15  years  embracing  the  whole 
organized  movement  up  to  1918,  save  perhaps  in 
some  few  advanced  communities, 

Budapest  had  *a  fine  public  dental  clinic  in 
I892."  In  England  the  government  began  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  care  of  the  mouths  of  the 
people  in  1904.  In  a  report  of  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
presented  to  Parliament  a  warning  was  sounded 
that  "the  teeth  of  the  people  have  become  much 
worse  of  late  years  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  may  be  described  as  very  bad'  (Eng- 
land was  at  that  time  using  90  pounds  of  sugar 
per  capita  per  year).     It  was  suggested  that 


dental  hygiene  be  given  special  prominenoe  and 
far  better  practical  attention  in  the  schools.  In 
France  nearly  every  hospital  long  since  has  had 
a  dental  department  giving  free  treatment  to 
the  poor,  besides  numerous  municipal  clinics  in 
Pans  and  in  the  larger  provincial  cities.  Italy 
has  not  been  behind  in  this  work:  Florence 
early  had  three  dental  clinics,  Naples  two,  Rome 
one  attached  to  the  University  School  of  Den- 
tistry, while  Brescia,  Turin,  Milan,  etc.,  in  like 
manner  carried  on  this  work  at  a  period  rela- 
tively early.  '(Jeniiany  had  33  chnlcs  exclu- 
sively for  school  children,"  and  Switzerland 
followed  closely  the  (krnun  system.   (Zentler). 

America,  which  by  universal  consent  has 
always  led  the  world  in  dentistry,  has  been  a 
little  slow  in  taking  up  the  work  for  the  chil- 
dren; but  it  has  in  some  respects  surpassed  all 
other  nations  in  public  dentistry,  thus  main- 
taining its  original  lead. 

Boston  at  an  early  date  began  the  system  of 
school  medical  service  and  promptly  agitated  for 
and  actually  established  dental  merapeutics  as  a 
part  of  that  system,  including  dental  nursittg  as 
a  profession  legalized  and  encouraged  by  the 
general  court  (legislature)  of  Massachusetts. 
Since  1914  that  city  has  had  in  the  Forsyth 
Dental  Infirmary  for  Children  the  most  ade- 
quate institution  for  public  dentistry  in  the 
world.  In  December  1910,  by  the  appointment 
of  two  dental  consultants  and  special  lecturers 
on  oral  hygiene  of  the  New  York  State  de- 
partment of  health,  "Commissioner  K.  H.  Por- 
ter earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  State 
commissioner  of  health  in  the  United  States 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  crusade  for  clean 
.  mouths,*  the  contention  of  their  public  lectures, 
long  since  and  now  common  knowledge,  being 
that  'a  clean  tooth  never  decays  and  a  iaiy  tooth 
becomes  in  time  a  rotten  tooth.*  Haven  Emer- 
son of  New  York  city  found  in  the  summer  of 
1907  that  97  per  cent  of  the  'stay  parties*  of 
the  Sea  Breeze  (adults)  had  decayed  teeth;  and 
the  American  Statistical  Association  in  the  same 
year  showed  that  approximately  9,000,000  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  had  bad  dental  equip- 
ment or  diseased  teeth. 

The  Boston  institution  is  the  pioneer  and 
sole  present  model  for  further  constructions  in 
the  direction  of  the  public  care  of  children's 
teeth,  mouths  and  throats.  The  institution  de- 
veloped from  the  philanthropic  idea  of  Mr. 
James  Bennett  Forsyth,  a  Boston  business  man, 
who  had  been  ft  great  sufferer  from  neglected 
teeth.  The  idea  acted  upon  by  his  two  brothers, 
John  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Alexander  For- 
syth (the  actual  creator  of  the  Infirmary), 
and  the  heirs  of  another  deceased  brother, 
Mr.  George  Henry  For»th,  resulted  in  the 
foundation  and  erection  of  a  memorial  building 
of  utility  and  beaut^r,  the  equipment  and  admin- 
istration of  which  is  nnrivaled  for  its  objects, 
which  are  summarijed  as  follows : 

(1)  To  educate  parents,  teachers,  nurses  and 
children  in  the  hygienic  value  of  healthy  mouths 
and  sound  teeth,  and  to  furnish  instruction  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  securing  the  same, 

(2)  To  prevent  dental  caries  by  oral  prophy- 
laxis and  t^  the  care  and  preservation  of  the 
temporary  teeth. 

(3)  To  investigate  the  causes  and  to  study 
the  prevention  of  oral  diseases  and  caries  of 
the  teeth. 

(4)  To  remedy,  so  far  asg>osBibK  existint 
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conditions  of  dental  caries  and  other  oral  dis-   .  equal 


(5)  To  establish  and  promulgate  a  higher 
standard  of  dental  asepsis. 

(6)  To  furnish  (or  the  dental  profession  an 
opportunity  for  charitable  work  and  for  the 
educative  experience  of  a  large  clinic. 

War  work  was  enthusiastically  taken  up  by 
Ac  institution,  courses  were  organited  to  fit 
dentists  for  service  in  the  Dental  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps,  600  dentists  registered  for  the  first 
course  and  the  director  was  appointed  prelimi- 
nary dental  examiner  of  the  corps.  The  lec- 
tures given  in  the  course  have  been  compiled 
and  edited  as  a  textbook  under  the  title,  'War 
Dentistry. ' 

In  addition  to  its  work  more  strictly  and 
directly  therapeutic,  this  infirmary  conducts  two 
schools,  a  training  school  for  dental  hygienists 
and  a  postgraduate  school  of  orthodontia. 
There  are  departnients  of  social  service-  and 
registration ;  Roentgen  rays ;  extraction ;  sui^ 
gery ;  orthodontia ;  research ;  oral  hygiene : 
library  and  museum ;  lectures  for  the  public  and 
the  staff,'  besides  the  extensive  dental'Clinic  de- 
partment suf^ested  in  our  illustration.  In  1917 
the  total  number  of  cases  treated  was  31,750; 
new  cases,  16,457;  returned  cases,  14,293;  emer- 
gency cases,  2,917;  average  number  of  full-time 
operators,  18,  and  of  half-time  operators,  14; 
average  number  on  visiting  staff,  75;  and  aver- 
age number  of  patients  daily,  363. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  the  world  re- 
turns again  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  sodal 
progress  numerous  such  institutions  will  spring 
up  to  educate  and  to  cure  the  children  ot  this 
and  of  other  lands,  certain  that  septic  teeth  are 
the  cause  of  much  pain  and  disease  heretofore 
ascribed  to  other  causes. 

Gecsge  Van  Ness  Deabbobn, 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army, 

DENTISTRY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  From  the  earliest  times  dentistrv 
was  practised  as  a  branch  of  surgery.  Herod- 
otus speaks  ot  means  of  preserving  the  teeth, 
and  arlifidal  teeth  are  alluded  to  by  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  In  the  United  States  the  first 
historic  mention  of  denial  practice  is  about  the 
year  1785,  and  for  some  40  years  thereafter 
there  were  but  few  dentists  in  the  country,  and 
they  were  for  the  most  part  peripatetic,  only  the 
largest  cities  giving  support  to  a  resident  den- 
tist The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, established  in  1339,  was  the  lirst  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
direct  result  of  an  agitation  to  put  dentists  on  a 
higher  professional  plane  and  followed  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  found  dental  chairs  in 
medical  schools.  It  had  been  argued  that 
pathology  of  the  mouth  and  dental  mechanics 
should  be  taught  in  the  medical  schools  as 
branches  of  medicine  and  that  graduates  choos- 
ing these  courses  should  receive  the  degree  of 
M.D.  as  in  the  case  of  other  branches  of  meiK- 
cine.  At  the  beginning  no  previous  preparatory 
studies  were  required.  To  obtain  a  graduate  s 
degree  the  student  was  required  to  attend  two 
courses  of  lectures,  each  of  four  months,  cov- 
ering dental  surgery,  dental  mechanics  and 
dental  pathology.  In  addition  some  j^eneral  in- 
StrucliiHi  was  given  in  anatomy,  physiology  and 
therapeutics.  A  previous  experience  of  five 
years  as  a  practising  dentist  was  credited  as 


term's  attendance.  In  1839  also 
the  American  Journal  of  Denial  Science,  the 
first  dental  periodical  in  the  world,  was  estab- 
lished. For  five  years  this  was  the  only  pub- 
lication of  the  kind,  but  within  a  few  years  a 
doien  had  come  into  being.  In  1845  the  Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  (since  1888  the 
dental  department  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati), in  1856  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Surgeiy,  in  1863  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College  were  founded.  These  sejjarate  schools 
taught  at  first  very  little  medicine,  but  paid 
attention  almost  entirely  to  mechanical  training 
and  to  those  branches  which  a  dentist  must 
know.  All  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  In 
1865  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry  was 
founded  with  the  purpose  of  educating  men  to 
practise  dental  surgerj;  as  a  specialty  of  medi- 
cine. The  curriculum  included  the  fundamental 
departments  of  medicine  with  operative  den- 
tistry and  oral  prosthetics.  In  1867  Harvard 
University  opened  a  dental  department  and 
began  to  teach  dentistry  as  a  branch  of  medi- 
cine with  the  special  degree  D.M.D.  (Denlaria 
medieina  doctor).  By  this  time  the  practice  of 
dentistr]^  had  come  to  include  to  a  large  degree 
the  healing  of  diseased  teeth  and  mouui  tissues, 
requiring  medical  as  well  as  dental  education. 
In  1875  the  University  of  Michigan  and  in  1878 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  followed  the 
example  of  Harvard  in  opening  dental  depart- 
ments. Since  1878  there  has  been  a  most 
astonishing  increase  in  dental  schools  and 
dental  students,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  dental  laws  in  many  States  now  retjuire 
graduation  from  a  dental  sdiool  as  a  condition 
for  license.  In  1878  there  were  12  schools  and 
701  students;  in  1910  there  were  53  schools  and 
6,439  students.  The  number  of  practitioners  of 
dentistry  in  the  United  States  in  1917  was 
46,223;  115  institutions  in  the  United  States 
(and  7  in  Canada)  are  devoted  to  the  sys- 
tematic education  of  dentists;  the  profession  has 
an  extensive  literature  of  standard  works  and 
periodical  publications,  and  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  and  material  used  in  dental  practice  is 
an  enormous  industry  involving  millions  of 
capital,  a  growth  which  has  all  developed  within 

In  1840  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  the  pioneer  of  the  associations  to 
which  dentistry  owes  so  much  of  its  progress, 
was  organized  in  New  York.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  of  the  Virginia  So- 
ciety of  Surgical  Dentists  in  1842,  and  within 
the  next  five  years  several  other  district  and 
State  organizations  were  formedl  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  organ- 
ized in  1884,  has  done  much  to  strengthen 
courses  of  studj^  in  dental  schools.  At  the  time 
of  its  organization  only  those  schools  were  ad- 
mitted which  had  proper  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion and  a  corps  ot  competent  teachers.  From 
time  to  time  standards  have  been  raised  by 
rales  governing  attendance,  instruction  and 
graduation.  The  schoc^  in  the  association,  all 
require  three  full  courses  of  dental  lectures. 
The  main  defect  of  these  schools  as  a  rule  is 
faihire  to  require  a  sufficient  preliminary  gen- 
eral education  for  admission. 

The  first  State  to  regulate  by  law  die  prac- 
lice  of  dentistry  was  Alabama.  In  1S41  a  law 
was  passed  roquiring  the  examination  of  dental 
practitioners  in  the  State  t^  a  medical  board 
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dentistry  passed  in  any  country.  For  nearly 
30  years  no  other  State  passed  such  a  law,  but 
here  and  there  regulations  aSectin^  the  practice 
of  dentistry  became  pari  of  tbe  extstJOK  stat- 
utes of  several  States.  The  next  State  to  pass 
a  dental  law  was  New  York,  but  this  action 
was  not  taken  till  186&  The  English  law  was 
enacted  in  1878,  and  those  of  oUier  countries 
about  that  time  or  later. 

Siqwrvision. —  The  practice  of  dentistry  is 
now  regulated  by  statute  in  all  political  (Uvisions 
of  tbe  United  States.  Examining  boards  are 
appointed  in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  by  the  State  dental 
associations ;  in  District  of  Columbia  by  dis- 
trict ccMnniissioners ;  in  Indiana  by  the  gov- 
emor.  State  Board  of  Health  and  dental  asso- 
ciation; in  Nebraska  by  State  Board  of  Health; 
in  New  York  by  the  Regents ;  in  the  Philip- 
lunes  by  the  Board  of  Health;  in  the  remaining 
divisions  by  the  governor,  usually,  on  recom- 
tnendations  of  the  State  dental  societies. 

Licsnslng.! — Inierchange  of  licenses  is  hif^ily 
desirable  ana  will  doubtless  be  brought  about  to 
■ome  extent  in  the  near  future;  An  important 
step  toward  interchange  of  licenses  was  taken 
in  1898  when  the  New  York  dental  law  was 
amended  so  that  the  Regents  may  now  issae 
their   license    to    any   applicant   who   holds    a 


Dental  Societ);  of  the  State  of  New  York,  pro- 
vided tbat  bis  preliminary  and  professional 
education  meets  the  New  York  statutory  re- 
quirements. The  dental  examiners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania having  been  endorsed  by  the  New  York 
State  Dental  Society  and  recommended  by  the 
State  dental  examiners,  the  Regents  endorse 
Pennsylvania  licenses  granted  imder  the  new 
regime. 

Licmtifttei  of  Other  States. — Delaware,  In- 
diana, Montana.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  admit 
licentiates  of  other  States  having  equal  require- 
ments on  ^signification  of  reciprocal  courtesy*; 
Illinois  on  approved  diploma  from  reputable 
dental  or  medical  college,  or  on  five  years'  prac- 
tice; New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin, 
on  proof  of  license  from  other  State  boards 
having  equal  requirements;  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  on  proof  of  diploma  reconiiied 
by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Facul- 
ties; New  Yorit,  on  proof  of  license  from 
another  State  board  having  equal  require- 
ments and  endorsed  by  the  New  York 
State  Dental  Society,  or  on  i[raduation  from  a 
roistered  dental  school  and  stx  jrears'  practice; 
District  of  Columbia,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Uissoari,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Wiscon* 


diploma  from  a  dental  college  in  die  United 
Slates  or  any  for«gn  country.  In  the  remain- 
ing political  divisions  no  provision  u  made  in 
die  law  for  admission  of  licentiates  of  other 
States. 

Synopiia  of  Bdnaitional  ReqidrefneBta,!— 
In  most  divisions  Aaaal  diplomas  do  not  now 
confer  the  rigbt  to  practise,  an  examination 
being  required.  Ilie  few  exceptions  are  at  the 
diKretion  of  the  examining  boards. 

Hie  retjnirements  for  admission  to  the  cx- 


._ before  the  licensing  boards  of  the 

eral  States  as  compiled  up  to  1  Jan.  1914 
are  as  follows : 

Alabama,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  some 
dental  college  or  collegiate  department  recog- 
nized fay  the  National  Association  of  DoiUi 
Faculties,  indicaCinK  a  grade  of  at  least  7S  per 
cent  in  all  dental  brandies. 

Alaska,  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  dental 
sdiooL  Dentists  practicing  in  the  Territoiy 
since  1909  who  have  such  diplomas  are  regis- 
tered and  licensed  without  examination. 

Arizona,  a  diidoma  from  some  reputable 
dental  school,  or  a  license  issued  by  another 
State  requiring  equal  proficiency. 

Arkansas,  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  school 
of  dentistry;  or  the  certificate  of  the  examin- 
ing board  of  a  State  in  which  equal  proficiency 
is  required. 

California,  diploma  of  repotable  dental 
school  endorsed  by  State  board  of  dental  exam- 
iners, or  four-year  high  school  course  and 
not  less  than  five  years'  practice;  or  certificate 
of  examining  board  of  another  State  requiring 
equal   proficiency   showing   five  years'    recent 

Colorado,  diploma  from  legally  organized 
rep«it^e  dental  school. 

Connecticut,  diploma  of  graduatioD  from 
recoiled  dental  school,  or  three  years'  prac- 
tice in  the  State:  or  certificate  from  another 
State  board  of  dental  examiners  with  cifual 
requirements.  The  license  mar  be  iasnied  with- 
out examination  in  the  discretion  of  dte  board. 
Assistants  are  licensed  to  practice  in  the  oBkx 
of  a  licensed  dentist. 

Delaware,  no  restrictions  to  applicants;  li- 
censes also  those  who  have  lawfully  practised 
dentistry  in  States  which  reciprocate  such 
courtesy  to  Delaware  dentists. 

District  of  Columbia,  certificate  of  the  board 
of  examiners  that  qualifications  for  examination 
are  sufficient. 

Florida,  diploma  of  graduation  from  recog- 
nized dental  college  or  collegiate  department. 

Georgia,  diploma  from  reputable  dental  col- 
lege. 

Hawaii,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
recognized  dental  college  or  collegiate  depart- 

Idaho,  a  diploma  from  a  legally  organized 
dental  school ;  a  license  from  the  examining 
board  of  another  State;  or  four  years'  study 
with  a  licensed  Idaho  dentist. 

Illinois,  a  high  school  education  or  its  equiv- 
alent, previous  to  the  dental  course,  and  a  di- 
ploma of  graduation  from  some  reputable  den- 
tal college;  or  active  legal  dental  practice  in 
some  other  State  for  the  five  years  next  preced- 
ing the  examination 

Indiana,  diploma  recognized  by  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties. 

Iowa,  diploma  from  reputable  dental  school 
Any   dentist   having  been  engaged .  in   lawful 

Eractice  for  five  years  under  certificate  of  a 
oard  of  dental  examiners  in  another  State  may 
be  licuised  widiout  examination. 

Kansas,  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  dental 
school;  or  previous  lawful  dental  practice  In 
another  State  for  the  five  years  next  preceding 
the  examination. 

Kentucky,  diploma  from  a  recognized  dental 
college  or  collegiate  t" ' 
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._o  sUted  requirements;  exammes 

tH  applicants. 

Maine,  a  diploma  of  Kraduation  from  a 
reputable  dental  college  and  a  jtreliminaty  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  that  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  a  Maine  high  school.  The  board 
may  license  at  discretion,  without  examination, 
dentists  of  five  years'  practice  in  other  States 
requiring  equal  proficiency. 

Maryland,  a  diploma  of  anv  legally  author- 
ized tuuverNty  or  collegiate  aent^  school.  A 
licentiate  of  another  State  may  be  licensed 
without  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the 

Massachusetts,  a  diploma  from  an  approved 
dental  school;  or  at  least  three  years'  stu^ 
without  diploma,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board. 
Dentists  with  five  years'  practice  in  other 
States  demanding  equal  requirements  are  li- 
censed without  examination. 

Michigan  examines  all  applicants;  and 
itsuei  lieges  widiont  examination  to  licentiates 
of  other  States  which  demand  equal  proficiency. 

Minnesota,  a  diploma  from  a  reputable 
dental  school ;  or  five  years'  lawful  dental 
practice  in  another  State.  A  licentiate  of  an- 
other State  may  be  licensed  without  examina- 
tion, at  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

Mississippi,  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental 
school  and  a  preliminary  education  equivalent 
to  a  high  school  course. 

ATissonri,  a  diploma  of  any  authorized  dental 
school 

Montana,  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental 
school;  or  five  years'  dental  practice  in  any 
State  which  extends  a  similar  courtesy  to 
Montana  dentists. 

Nebraska,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
reputable  dental  school,  and  such  preliminary 
education  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  dental 
secretaries  of  the  State. 

Nevada,  a  diploma  from  a  recognized  dental 
school,  and  a  three-year  course  in  high  school. 

New  Hampshire,  a  diploma  of  a  reputable 
dental  school ;  or  practice  in  another  State  for 
the  five  years  next  preceding  the  examination. 
A  dentist  holding  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
from  another  State  may  be  licensed  without 
examination  at  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

New  Jersey,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter from  two  licensed  dentists  of  the  State, 
a  preliminary  academic  education  of  four  years 
in  a  high  school,  and  a  diploma  from  an  ap- 
proved dental  school,  attested  by  an  identifying 
photograph  endorsed  by  an  official  of  the 
school ;  or  five  years'  practice  immediately  pre- 
ceding application  certified  by  the  board  of  the 
State  in  which  the  practice  was  carried  on. 

New  Mexico,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from 
a  reputable  school  of  dentistry. 

New  Yorlc,  a  four-year  high  school  course. 
or  its  equivalent  and  a  degree  from  registereo 
dental  school  or  medical  degree  with  a  special 
two-year  course;  or  license  to  practise  den- 
tistry in  another  State,  or  a  practice  of  25  years 
without  the  State,  or  in  a  foreign  country. 

North  Carolina,  a  diploma  of  ^duation 
from  some  reputable  school  of  dentistry. 

North  Dakota,  preliminary  education  of 
four  years  at  high  school,  a  diploma  from  an 
approved  school  of  dentistry,  and  at  least  one 
year  in  the  State  University,  or  an  equivalent 
institution;  or  five  years  of  practice  in  den- 


tistry in   another   State   requiring  equal  pro- 
ficiency. 

Ohio,  a  certificate  of  the  Slate  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  that  the  applicant  is 
possessed  of  an  education  cauaJ  to  that  required 
for  graduation  from  a  hign  school,  and  a  di- 
ploma from  a  legally  chartered  dental  school; 
or  five  years'  dental  practice  under  license  in 
another  State  requiring  equal  proficiency,  pro- 
viding that  such  State  reciprocates  such  coui^ 
tesy.  In  the  latter  case  a  license  m^  be  issued 
without  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the 

Oldahoma,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
dental    collie    approved    by    the    examining 

Oregon,  diploma  from  dental  school  in  good 
standing,  or  dental  study  and  practice  in 
Or»on  prior  to  this  act, 

Pennsylvania,  a  competent  preliminary  edu- 
cation and  a  three-year  dental  course;  or  a 
diploma  of  a  recognized  dental  school. 

Philippines,  diploma  from  legally  incorpo- 
rated dental  sdiool. 

Porto  Rico,  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental 
school,  certified  as  genuine  by  two  freeholders. ' 
Lacldnf;  these,  the  applicant  may  demand  ex- 
amination on  his  ments. 

Rhode  Island,  graduation  at  a   recogtiized 


ing  the  examination. 

South  Carolina,  no  requirements ;  all  appli- 
cants examined. 

South  Dakota,  a  diploma  of  graduation  at 
an  approved  dental  school ;  or  practice  in  den- 
tistry in  another  State  for  the  five  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  examination. 

Tennessee,  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental 

"Texas,  no  restriaions;  examines  all  appli- 

Utah,  lUploma  recmiized  by  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  faculties,  or  two  years' 
practice  or  three  years'   study  with   licensed 

Vermont  a  preliminary  high  school  course, 
and  the  diploma  of  a  reputable  school  of  den- 
tistry. 

Viri^nia,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
recognized  dental  college;  or  active  practice  of 
dentistry  in  another  State  for  the  five  years 
preccdinfi  the  examination. 

Washington,  a  diploma  from  a  recognized 
dental  school. 

West  Virginia,  the  diploma  of  a  reputable  den- 
tal school.  Any  dentist  holding  a  license  from 
another  Slate  may  be  licensed  after  c 


Wisconsin,  a  general  education  equivalent 
to  a  four-year  course  in  the  Wisconsin  high 
schools,  and  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
reputable  dental  college;  or  license  to  practise 
in  other  States  issued  previous  to  1909,  and 
with  at  least  five  years'  practice  in  such  State  — 
provided  a  similar  courtesy  is  extended  to  Wis- 
consin dentists  removing  to  such  State. 


dental  college  or  collegiate  department 
DENTITION.    See  Teeth. 


laxdnnwia^  siiiuc  lom  imn  ui  lae  onuan  pro- 
tectorate of  New  Guinea,  lie  north  of  die  south- 
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east    extremity   of    New    Guinea;    area    1,063 

square  miles.  They  comprise  three  chief  islands 
separated  by  narrow  channels.  They  are  named 
after  the  French  admiral  and  e^tplorer,  Joseph 
Antoine  Bruni,  chevalier  d'Entrecasteaux  (q.v.), 
who  visited  these  waters  in  1792.  His  name  is 
also  preserved  in  D'Entrecasteaux  Point  on  the 
southwest  coast  ai  western  Australia  and  in 
D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  s^ratine  the  south 
of  Tasmania  from  the  Bruni  Islands,  The  isl- 
ands contain  boiling  springs  and  other  indica- 
tions of  volcanic  action.  There  are  several 
very  high  mountains.  Administratively,  the 
islands  are  part  of  the  Territory  of  Papua,  the 
name  given  to  British  New  Guinea  by  a  procla- 
mation of  the  governor-general  of  Australia 
1  Sept,  1906. 

DENUDAHON.    See  Erosiok. 

DENVER,  James  W.,  American  soldier 
and  frontiersman:  b.  Winchester,  Va.,  181?; 
d.  9  Aug,  1892.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  in  1842,  where  be  studied  for  the  bar. 
Later  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  raised 
a  company  and  served  as  captain  in  the  Meici- 
-  can  War,  In  18S0  he  went  to  California  where 
he  became  prominent  in  politics,  serving  as 
state  senator,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  afterward  was  elected  to  the  _34th 
Congress.  Before  the  end  of  his  congressional 
term  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  .but  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  in  1858.  He 
returned  to  Washington  after  12  months  of 
service  leaving  the  territory  welt-organiied  and 
law-abiding.  He  returned  to  California  in  1859, 
but  soon  after  removed  to  Wilmington,  Ohio. 
He  served  in  the  Union  army  as  Brigadier- 
General  of  volunteers  during  the  Civil  War 
until  1863.  After  the  war  he  practised  law  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  General  Denver,  at  that 
time  governor  of  Kansas,  suggested  the  name 
Colorado  for  the  Territory  formed  out  of  Kan- 
sas, Utah.  New  Mexico,  and  Nebraska,  and  the 
capital  city  of  Saint  Charles  was  renamed  Den- 
ver in  his  honor. 

DENVER,  Colo.,  city,  capital  and  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  Slate,  6»  miles  west  of 
Kansas  City,  538  miles  from  Omaha,  2,025  miles 
from  New  York  and  1,457  mites  from  San 
Francisco. 

Topography.— It  ts  situated  on  both  sides 
of  (he  South  Platte  River  at  its  junction  with 
Cherry  Creek,  usually  a  dry  stream,  but  at 
intervals  carrying  great  floods  of  water; 
lat.  39°  40"  36"  N.,  long,  104'  56'  55"  W.; 
altitude,  5,270  feet.  The  site  of  the  "Queen 
City  of  the  Plains,'  as  it  has  been  designated, 
with  an  area  of  58ji  square  miles,  colermitious 
with  the  county  of  Denver,  slopes  gently  back 
from  either  bank  of  the  _river,  and  has  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  terminating  with  Pike's  Peak  on 
the  south  and  Long's  Peak  on  the  north.  It 
lies  15  miles  from  the  foot-hilh,  the  eastern 
base   of   the   Rocky   Mountain    Range. 

Government,  Monlcipal  Conditiona.— The 
nninicipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
elected  for  three  yeai^  a  mayor's  cabinet  of 
four  members,  consisting  of  the  managers  of 
revenue,  safety  and  excise,  parks  and  improve- 
ments, and  health,  alt  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
and  nine  elective  conncilmen.  The  manufac- 
ture or  sale  or  giving  of  alcoholic  and  malt 


liquors  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  and  public  drinking  places  do  not  exist 
The  city  is  laid  ont  re^larly  with  broad 
streets  and  is  substantially  built  with  brick 
and  stone,  no  wooden  structures  having  been 
permitted  since  1876.  In  1915  there  were  9W 
miles  of  streets,  370  mites  of  w4iich  were 
graded  and  surfaced  with  asphalt  or  dis- 
integrated granite;  700  miles  of  ndewalk  are 
uniformly  paved  with  stone  or  concrete  and 
38.50  mites  of  ^kys  are  likewise  paved.  There 
arc  141.25  miles  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers. 
The  streets  are  generally  bordered  by  trees, 
the  elm  and  maple  being  most  abun^it;  but 
every  tbadc  tree  known  to  the  local  forester 
can  be  found. 

Public  Utilitieaw— The  public  utilities  are 
modem  in  every  particular.  Street  cars  oper- 
ated by  overhead  trolley  traverse  203  miles  of 
streets,  and  in  1915  carried  72,983,000  pafsen- 
gers.  Overhead  trolley  lines  also  coimcct  with 
Golden,  12  miles  west,  Boulder,  30  miles  north- 
west, and  Littleton,  tO  mites  loudi.  Gaa,  elec- 
tric light  and  electric  power  are  snp^ied  by 
the  Colorado  Power  Company.  The  current 
used  is  generated  near  Glenwood  Springs,  west 
of  Denver,  and  transmitted  150  miles,  and  also 
near  Boulder,  whence  it  is  transmitted  50  mitea. 
Telephone  communication  exists  between  Den- 
ver and  alt  communities  in  neighboring  States; 
long  distance  service  extends  to  the  two  oceans. 
The  domestic  water  supply  is  furnished  by 
The  Denver  Union  Water  Company,  a  private 
corporatjoa  Water  is  taken  from  the  South 
Platte  River,  Cherry  Creek  and  Bear  Creek  at 
distances  varying  from  6  to  48  miles  from  the 
city.  The  greater  portion  of  the  water  is 
bandied  through  two  reservoirs  known  as 
Checsman  and  Marston  lakes,  having  a  joint 
capacity  of  33,000,000,000  gallons,  furnishing  a 
storage  reserve  ecgual  to  we  needs  of  at  least 
half  a  million  population.  The  water  from 
these  reservoirs,  although  of  remarkable  nat- 
ural purity,  is  all  filtered  before  reaching  the 
city  mains.  The  daily  consumption  for  domes- 
tic and  irrigating  purposes  averages  approxi- 
mately 220  gallons  per  capita,  and  at  times 
has  reached  a  maximum  of  375  gallons  per 
capita.  Sanitary  conditions  are  safeguarded 
by  a  health  department  to  which  is  delegated 
great  power.  Ins^ction  of  all  public  and 
private  properties  is  regularly  and  carefully 
made.  "The  mortality  record  for  1915,  based 
on  a  population  of  250,000,  was  1J& 

Public  Baildinga.^ —  Among  the  notable 
public  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  State  Cap- 
itol and  Federal  building;  the  first,  constructed 
of  Colorado  granite,  cost  $2,700,000;  the  sec- 
ond, of  Colorado  white  marble  on  strictly 
classic  lines,  cost  $2,400,000;  the  Federal  build- 
ing houses  the  Federal  courts,  post-office  and 
other  government  offices.  The  United  States 
Mint  cost  $1,225,000,  During  1915  it  received 
in  gold  and  silver  bullion  $34,842,618,  of  which 
$574,175  was  gold.  Of  the  total  receipts  Colo- 
rado smelters  and  mills  furnished  $14,303,768, 
No  gold  was  coined  in  1915;  $1,987,175  was 
coined  into  half-dollars,  quarters  and  nickels; 
220,500  pennies  were  coined.  The  mint,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Treasurer,  contained 
on  6  July  1916  $485,000,000.  Among  other 
public  buildings  are  the  union  railroad  station 
costing  $1,000,000,  two  museum  buildtr^s,  public 
libraiy,  public  taths,   dty  hall,   county  court- 
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bouse,  armories,  schools  and  colleges.  A  stock- 
show  stadium  has  a  seating  capacity  of  7,500 
and  cost  $250,000.  An  auditorium,  erected  and 
controlled  by  the  dty,  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  12,000  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  re- 
adjusted tempo mrily  for  sfflatter  gatherings, 
for  theatre,  cotKert  and  other  purposes. 

Banks,  Public  Finance, —  Denver's  banking 
and  financial  institutions  are  strong.  The  five 
natioital  banks  report  combined  capital  and  sur- 
plus for  1915  as  $7,103,386;  national  bank  clear- 
ings. $508,421,052;  deposits,  te7,606,781 :  loans 
and  discounts,  $34,030,906.  Total  number  of 
banks,  36.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city 
in  WIS  was  $358,365,823;  bonded  indebtedness, 
$1,564,350,  with  sinking  fund  $855,096,  leaving 
net  bonded  indebtedness  $709,254;  indebtedness 
per  capita,  $2.88;  annual  tax  levy,  16.2  mills 
on  the  dollar;  property  assessed  at  its  full  cash 
value;  number  fire  alarms,  1,057;  mimber  fires, 
908;  loss  by  fire,  $244,354;  number  of  persons 
per  policeman,  1,072. 

Parks.  Public  PlaygrotmdB.— The  city 
has  30  parks  and  10  playgrounds.  Those  lying 
Strictly  within  the  municipal  limits  comprise 
1,318  acres.  They  contain  bronze  and  marble 
statuary  and  all  floral  adornment  known  to 
the  modern  scientific  landscape  artist,  lakes  and 
fountains,  pavilions  for  musician  entertainments 
where  the  municipal  band  of  50  pieces  ^vcs 
daily   concerts   during  the   summer    (ir   *— 


faced  drives,  municipal  golf  links,  tennis _, 

camping  grounds  for  automobile  tourists,  bath- 
ing_  beadhcs  and  playgrounds  with  modem 
equipment  and  competent  supervision  and  in- 
struction, _A  natural  history  museum  is  lo- 
cated in  City  Park,  also  a  zoological  garden 
well  stocked  with  native  animals  and  birds. 
Another  feature  of  this  park  is  the  electric 
fotmtain,  which  plays  eveiy  summer  evening 
with  varicolored  lights.  The  connecting  sys- 
tem of  parkways  about  the  city  includes  12 
miles  of  parking,  with  gardens,  lawns  and  floral 
decorations,  altogether  embracing  56  acres. 
Denver  owns  in  the  mountains  within  30  miles 
from  the  corporate  limits  parks  comprising 
2,530  acres,  to  which  more  is  being  added  from 
year  to  year.  These  mountain  parks  include 
canon  and  peak,  lo  reach  which  a  higjiway  has 
been  constructed  by  way  of  Lookout  Mountain 
to  the  summit  of  Genesee  Peak,  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  8,270  feci.  The  mountain  roadways 
are  at  no  point  less  than  20  feet  in  width  and 
th«r  grade  more  than  6  to  100  feet,  and 
wherever  necessary  are  guarded  by  post-and- 
cable  protection.  Rustic  shelters  and  rest  sta- 
tions where  refreshment  may  be  had,  fire- 
? laces  for  cooking,  etc.,  are  convcnienty  located 
or  parties  who  motor  over  part  or  all  of  the 
72  miles  of  hiriiway,  A  mountain  pasture 
stocked  with  eRc  and  buffalo  lends  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  parks,  while  trout  streams 
lure  the  dty  dweller  and  the  tourist.  These 
parks  are  maintained  by  the  city  of  Denver  for 
the  free  use  of  its  citizens  and  guests,  and  pro- 
vide unique  and  pleasurable  rural  excursions 
and  mountain  outings.  The  round  trip  from 
Denver   by  automobile   over   one   of   the   most 

Kpular  routes  is  accomplished  in  four  hours, 
om  various  points  on  the  trip  the  dty  is  in 
full  view,  and  with  a  glass  its  streets,  buildings 
and  parks  are  distinctly  recognized.    From  these 


summits  at  night  the  view  of  the  distant  bril-  . 
liantly  lighted  dty  is  enchanting.     In  1915  the 
dty    spent    on    the    maintenance    of    its    parks 
$233,000,  and  on  improvements  including  moun- 
tain parks  $160,000. 

Schools,  Libraries,  Etc. — The  public  schools 
provide  free  education  for  all  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  high  school,  15  years.  In 
addition  to  the  elementary  fundamental 
branches,  night  schools  are  provided  for  adults 
of  all  nationalities;  manual  training,  special 
training  in  cooking  and  sewing,  modem  and 
ancient  languages,  music,  drawing,  trade  schools 
with  special  preparation  for  advanced  work  in 
technical  schools  and  military  training.  In  1915 
$1,463,000  was  expended  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools.  The  school  property  is  valued 
at  $4,260,000.  The  public  library  contains 
100,000  volumes;  five  branches  of  this  library 
are  maintained  at  various  points  in  the  city. 
In  addition  there  is  a  medical  library  of  several 
thousand  volumes ;  six  law  libraries  ■  school 
libraries  containing  60,000  volumes  exclusive  of 
textbooks ;  at  the  State  Capitol  a  library  num- 
bering approximately  15,000  volumes.  .  Denver 
has  four  daily  newspapers,  35  weekly  papers 
and  a  number  of  trade  journals.  Its  church 
edifices  number  over  200. 

Climate. —  The  climate  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  remarkable  in  the  country. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  data 
for  the  years  1872  to  1915  give  the  following 
information:  Discarding  fractions  of  a  degree, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Denver  is  50° 
as  against  49°  at  Chicago,  49*  at  Boston,  55°  at 
Washington,   56°    at   Saint   Louis   and  69°    at 

Jacksonville.  During  the  last  44  years  100°  or 
igher  has  been  touched  13  times,  7  in  July 
and  6  in  August.  While  these  high  tempera- 
tures were  maintained  for  only  a  few  minules, 
readings  in  the  90's  are  common  during  every 
summer  month.  For  July,  the  warmest  month, 
the  average  temperature  is  72°,  and  the  average 
daily  maximum,  or  afternoon  reading,  is  86°. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  over  the  greater  pari  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  coldest  month  is  January, 
with  an  averajie  temperature  of  31  .  The 
annual  precipitation  is  14.S  Inches;  Chicago,  33.2; 
Saint  Louis,  40;  Washington,  42.7;  Boston,  41.8; 
and  Jacksonville,  54.1.  Of  sunshine  Denver  has 
67  per  cent  of  the  possible,  as  against  65  at 
Saint  Louis.  57  at  .Washington,  54  at  Boston 
and  58  at  Chicago.  The  average  relative  hu- 
midity is  52  per  cent.  It  is  highest  in  February, 
57  per  cent,  and  lowest  in  October,  49  per  cent. 
Twice  during  the  last  42  years  a  humidity  as 
low  as  one-half  of  1  per  cent  has  been  re- 
corded. The  annual  relative  humidity  at  Saint 
Louis  is  70  per  cent,  Boston  72,  Washington  73, 
Chicago  74  and  Jacksonville  80;  and  for  the 
warmer  months  —  June,  Jub',  August  and  Sep- 
tember—  at  Saint  Louis  66  per  cent,  Chicago 
and  Boston  74,  Washington  76  and  Jacksonville 
82.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Adatitic 
States  the  humidity  during  the  warm  months 
is  greater  than  the  average  annual,  just  the 
reverse  of  that  which  obtains  in  Denver.  In 
brief,  Denver  summers  are  characterized  by 
warm  days  and  cool  nif^ts,  the  heat  of  the  day 
not  attended  by  the  usual  debilitating  effects ; 
the  winters  by  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and 
general  absence  of  snow  and  severe^  long- 
contiaued  cold. 
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Railroad  Service.^ —  The  railroad  lines  enter- 
ing die  city  arc  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Colo- 
rado Midland,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Colorado  and  Southern,  the 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  and  the  Denver,  North- 
western and  Pacific  Of  these,  jointly  with 
others,  four  continue  across 
the    Denver   and    Salt   Lake, 


Denver  to  the  western  coast  by  way 
Cheyenne  and  Ogden;  the  Burlington  and  Rock 
Island  transfer  to  the  Union  Pacific,  Rio  Grande 
or  Santa  Fe;  and  the  Santa  Fe,  whose  main 
line  extends  south  of  Denver  across  the  conti- 
nent through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  makes 
southern  connection  for  Denver.  The  greatest 
transportation  enterprise  of  recent  years,  in- 
volving a  six-mile  timnel  through  Uie  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  the  construction  of  the  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  by  which  the  rail  dis- 
tance between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  will 
be  shortened  100  miles. 

Commerce,  Industries. —  As  a  commercial 
centre  Denver  is  increasing  in  importance  each 
year,  and  a  combination   of  natural   conditions 

?ives  much  promise  to  the  city.  In  1890  manu- 
actured  products  totaled  $30,(X)0,000  and  in  1915 
162,000,000.  The  wholesalers  sold  in  1915 
$53,000,000  worth  of  goods.  Foundry,  railway 
and  mining  machineiy  are  manufactured.  Five 
flouring  nulls  have  daily  capacity  of  3,500  bar- 
rels. Four  paint  manufactories  and  one  varnish 
factory  have  a  total  annual  output  of  $1,125,000. 
Window  and  plate  glass  is  not  made  in  Denver, 
but  mirrors  and  ornamental  art  glass  made  and 
jobbed  in  1915  totaled  $750,000.  Denver  is  the 
distributingr  point  for  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  The  paints  and  varnishes  produced 
are  especially  adapted  to  dry  climate  use.  The 
live  slock  interests  of  the  West  centre  in  the 
Denver  Union  Stock  Yards  and  added  packing 
plants;  425,000  head  of  cattle  (chiefly  Western) 
were  received  in  191S.  The  j)acking  companies 
are  at  present  (1916)  increasing  their  capacity 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars;  768,421  head 
of  sheep  were  received  in  191S  and  341^01 
hogs  were  handled  at  the  packing  plants.  The 
live  stock  industry  is  growing  rapidly  and 
money  to  finance  operations  is  easily  obtainable. 
Denver's  proximity  to  the  mining  and  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  State  has  greatly  assisted 
in  its  upbuilding.  The  gold  production  of  Colo- 
rado tor  1915  was  $23,358,608;  silver,  $4,137,333 ; 
«mc,  $13,545,212;  lead,  $3,629,524;  coal,  8,537,775 
tons;  a  total,  excluding  coal,  of  $50,489,943. 
Among  the  leading  agricultural  products  of  the 
State  in  1915  were  sugar  beets,  1>54,913  tons 
of  which  were  converted  into  195,343  tons  of 
sugar.  The  executive  offices  of  the  beet  suf^r 
companies,  and  of  many  other  substantial  in- 
dustries, are  in  Denver. 

PopnlatioTi. —  The  population  in  1910  was 
213,381.  In  1916  it  was  estimated  to  be  253,00a 
It  is  more  largely  cosm^olitan  than  is  usual  in 

while  more  largely  from  the  northern  States  of 
the  Union,  are  found  from  every  State  as  well 
as  from  most  European  countries.  Census  re- 
turns of  1910  gave  25,300  of  foreign  birth  and 
4,000  of  negro  descent     Only  the  first  gcnera- 
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e  Coloradoans  have  arrived  at  adult 


History.^  Denver  was  settled  by  gold 
seekers  in  1858.  The  following  year  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  by  the  provisioDal  I^is- 
lature  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  J.  W.  Den- 
ver, the  governor  of  Kansas.  In  1861  it  was  re- 
incorporated by  the  first  Territorial  le^ature 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  Territory  in  1867. 
In  1870,  on  the  completion  of  the  Denver  Pacific 
and  Kansas  Pacific  railroads,  it  was  first  con- 
nected with  the  older  settlements  of  the  Mis- 
sotiri  Valley.  The  bibliography  of  Denver  is 
found  complete  in  the  library  of  the  Colorado 
Historical  Society.  The  Denver  Public  Library 
also  has  a  complete  list  of  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  city  fn>m  its 
foundation. 

THOBin>IKE   DEI.AHII, 

Secretory  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
DENVER,  University  of.  This  institution 
is  the  pioneer  school  of  higher  learning  in 
Colorado.  With  the  commencement  of  1916  the 
list  of  graduates  numbers  more  than  3,100,  and 
the  institution  therefore  leads  all  institutions  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  cotmtry  in  service  to  so- 
ciety. Approximately  1,400  students  are  now 
in  residence  as  candidates  for  degrees.  There 
are  some  hundreds  of  additional  students  in 
Denver  who  are  taking  college  work  without 
seeking  degrees.  The  departments  are  as  fol- 
lows :  graduate  school,  extension  college,  extra- 
mural college,  summer  school,  Warren  Acadeti^, 
law  school,  dental  school,  school  of  commerce, 
school  of  art,  lecture  department  The  prop- 
eriies  and  endowments  of  the  university  now 

Sgre^te  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  value. 
le  General  Education  Board  has  made  a  con- 
ditional grant  of  a  large  amount  for  endow- 
ment exclusively  on  conditions  which  have  been 
fully  met  Within  three  years  the  university 
properties  and  endowments  will  aggr^te  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  in  value.  The  univer- 
sity is  owned  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  No  religious  test  has  ever  been  made 
for  admission  to  an^  of  the  departments.  The 
university  is  conspicuously  the  imiversity  for 
Denver,  though  it  attracts  students  from  nearly 
all  the  Stales  in  the  Unioa 

DENYS,  NicoUs:  b.  Tours  1598;  d. 
Acadia  1688.  He  accompanied  De  Razi%  to 
Acadia  in  1632  and  engaged  in  sedentaiv  fish- 
eries at  Port  Rossignol,  now  Liverpod  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia,  receiving  a  ^^'ant  from  the  Com- 
pany of  New  France.  His  fort  was  seized  by 
D'Aulnay  Chamisay,  lieutenant-general  in 
Acadia,  in  1647.  In  1653  he  received  a  grant 
from  the  French  king  of  the  coasts,  estuaries 
and  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  to 
which  Newfoundland  was  afterward  added.  He 
established  the  headquarters  of  his  fisheries  first 
at  Chedabucto  (Guysboro  Harbor,  N.  S.)  :  then 
at  Saint  Peters,  Cape  Breton,  where  lus  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  fire;  and  finally  at 
Nipisiguit  (Bathurst,  N.  B.).  His  'Description 
and  >faiural  History  of  Acadia>  was  puUished 
in  1672. 

DEOBUND,  de'-  or  d4'*-bfind,  or  DEO- 
BAND,  India,  dty  in  the  Sahanmpur  district. 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh;  an  ancient 
place,  with  manufactures  of  fine  cloth  and  a 
grain  trade.  It  has  many  temples  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  ^Igrims.    Pop.  19,2501 
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DBODAND,  de'd-^lftod  (.Deo  dandum,  a 
thinK  to  be  given  or  dedicated  to  God),  an  ob- 
solete lef^  tenn  for  anything  that  had  directly 
caused  a  person's  death,  all  such  chattels  being, 
t^  the  old  mle  of  the  common  law  of  En^and, 
forfeited  to  the  long,  to  be  devoted  by  him  to 
pious  uses,  though  often  finding  way  to  his 
privy  pane.  In  all  indictments  for  nomiddc, 
the  ^rand  jury  ^»ecified  the  instrument  that  im- 
mediately caused  the  death,  and  its  value,  that 
die  king  might  claim  the  deodand  and  distribute 
it  "to  appease  God's  wrath,'  Thou^  these 
forfeitures  were  originally  incurred  to  the  king, 
yet  diey  were  frequently  granted  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  or  territory  upon  which  the  death 
happened.  Deodands  were  abolished  in'  1846, 
There  has  never  been  anything  analogous  to  this 
custom  in  the  United  States.  Consult  Black- 
stone,  'Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Elngland.' 

DEODAR,  di-S-dar*  ("divine  tree»),  from 
the  Sanskrit  devadaru),  "3,  tree  (Cednis  dto- 
idara),  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  India,  where 
it  grows  to  the  hei^t  of  100  feet  and  upward. 
It  chiefly  resembles  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in 
habit  of  growth  and  is  probably  a  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The  timber  is  among  the  most 
valuable  grown  in  India.  The  name  is  rather 
freely  applied  to  trees,  especially  to  spedes  of 
the  Conxferit.     See  Cedab. 

DEODORIZSR,  a  substance  used  for  ab- 
sorbing foul-smelling  gases,  or  for  substituting 
an  odor  which  is  pleasing  for  one  that  is  dis- 
agreeable. Deodorizers  are  not  disinfectants  or 
antiseptics,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with 
them.  They  are  of  no  use  save  to  cover  up 
disagreeable  smells,  and  often  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm  by  shutting  people's  nostrils  to  real 
signs  of  danger. 

DE  OFFICIIS,  de  o-Rsn-is  (Lat  <of 
duties*),  a  treatise  tn  three  books  by  Cicero  on 
moral  obligations  written  about  44  B.C  It  is 
addressed  to   his  son  Marcus. 

DEOGAKH,  de'-  or  da'o-giir,  India,  the 
name  of  several. cities,  of  which  the  following 
two  are  the  chief:  (1)  In  Bengal,  170  miles 
northwest  of  Calcutta;  it  contains  a  group  of 
Siva  temples  to  which  numerous  pilgrims  resort. 
Pop.  8,667.  (2)  In  Udaipur,  Rajputana;  its 
chief  attraction  is  an  old  palace.     Pop.  7,400. 

D'EON  DE  BEAUMONT.  See  Eok 
i«  Beauuont,  Chables. 

DEOPRAYAG,  da"6-pr^-yag',  or  DEVA- 
PRAYAGA,  India,  village  of  Tehri,  United 
Provinces,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Alaknanda 
and  the  Bhagirathi,  which  form  the  Ganges. 
It  is  226S  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  the  Hindus  and  has  a  mag- 
nificent  temple  of  Raghunath,  built  on  a  high 
terrace.  The  permanent  population,  about 
1,000,  is  made  up  mostly  of  Brahmins. 

DE  ORATORE  (Lat,  "on  the  orator*),  a 
rhetorical  work  by  Cicero,  in  three  books,  writ- 
ten about  55  B.C.  It  is  in  trie  form  of  a  dialogue, 
the  principal  characters  being  L.  Crassus  and 
M.  Antonius.  It  outlines  the  studies  necessary 
for  a  public  orator  to  pursue,  the  composition, 
form  and  method  of  deliveiy  of  effective 
speeches.  The  work  ranks  with  the  most  fin- 
ished productions  of  Cicero  on  accoimt  of  its 
varied  contents  and  its  excellent  style. 

DEPARTMENT,  the  name  given  certain 
territorial  divisions  of  cotmtries,  especially  to 


the  principal  territorial  divisions  of  France.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the 
farmer  division  of  the  kingdom  into  [irovioces 
was  abolished  and  succeeded  by  a  division  of  it 
into  departments,  this  division  was  determined 
partly  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  partly  bf 
extent  of  territoiy  and  partly  by  the  amount 
of  direct  taxes.  The  new  division  was  proposed 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1789  and  effected 
in  1790.  The  whole  kini^om  was  at  first  di- 
vided into  83  departments,  which  were  subse- 
quently  increased  by  the  gradual  extension  of 
me  empire  to  130,  and  were  reduced  by  the 
Peace  of  1814  to  86.  By  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France  in  1860  the  number  of  the 
French  departments  was  increased  to  89,  and 
by  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany 
in  1871  the  number  was  reduced  to  87.  At  the 
head  of  each  is  a  prefect,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  assisted  by  a 
conseil  de  prifecture.  Most  of  the  stales  of 
South  America  are  also  divided  into  depart- 
ments (departitnentos) ,  but  these  resemble  the 
French  ones  in  nothing  but  the  name.  Elach 
French  department  is  subdivided  into  arron- 
dissements,  these  again  into  cantons,  and  these 
a^in  into  communes.  The  name  is,  also,  ap- 
plied to  military  divisions  and  to  various  other 
divisions,  as  of  government  and  schools. 

DEPARTURE,  a  nautical  term  signifying 
the  distance  along  a  parallel  of  latitude  measured 
in  nautical  miles,  especially  the  distance  made  by 
a  ship  in  a  course  due  west  or  due  east.  When 
the  course  is  Other  than  east  or  west  departure 
is  the  distance  sailed  X  sine  of  course.  Taking 
a  departure  is  determining  the  exact  position 
of  a  ship  on  the  outset  of  a  voyage  and  after 
leaving  port 

DE  PAUL  UNIVERSITY  ACADBUY, 
an  institution  for  the  secondary  education  of 
boys  at  Chicago.  It  was  founded  in  1898  and 
is  conduaed  oy  the  Vincentian  Fathers.  Its 
courses  are  given  for  entrance  into  college, 
for  business  training,  and  general  education. 
The  De  Paul  High  School  tor  Girls  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

DE  PAUW,  d£-pa',  Washington  Charlu, 
American  manufacturer;  b.  Salem,  Ind.,  4  Jan. 
1822;  d.  New  Albany,  Ind.,  5  May  1887,  He 
received  a  liberal  education;  worked  himself  up 
to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  business  men 
of  his  Stale;  and  was  successively  a  mill-owner, 
a  merchant  and  a  banker.  He  was  noted  for  his 
extensive  gifts  in  behalf  of  education.  His  aid 
to  the  Indiana  Asbury  University  set  it  upon 
a  sound  basis,  and  its  name  was  changed  to 
De  Pauw  University  in  hia  honor.  He  also 
founded  De  Pauw  College  for  Women  and  sev- 
eral charitable  institutions  at  New  Albany,  Ind. 
See  De  Pauw  Usivehsitv. 

DE  PAUW  UNIVERSITY,  a  coeduca- 
tional institution  in  Greencastle,  Ind.;  founded 
in  1837,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  known  as  the  Indiam 
Asbury  University  until  1884,  when  the  name 
was  changed  to  De  Pauw  University.  In  the 
original  charter  of  the  institution  there  exist«l 
provisions  for  schools  of  divinity,  law,  medi- 
cine, art,  music  and  pedagogy,  and  of  liberal 
arts.  At  some  period  in  the  course  of  its  ex- 
istence the  university  has  instituted  and  cim- 
dncted  every  one  of  these.    Insufhcient  endow- 
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ment  and  income  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep 
thes6  professional  dEpartments  up  to  the 
standard  which  the  institution  set  itself  and 
it  suspended  all  except  the  school  of  musiri 
thus  leaving  only  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
this  school  in  operation  at  present.  In  1915 
there  were  in  attendance  883  students  with  40 
professors  and  instructors;  number  of  volumes 
in  library,  27,725 ;  grounds  and  buildings  valued 
at  $52S,OO0;  productive  funds,  $1,200,000. 

DE  PERE.  d^-per'  or  de-par'.  Wis.,  city  in 
Brown  County,  on  the  Fox  River  at  the  head 
of  steamer  navigation,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  railroads,  about  100  miles  north  of 
Milwaukee.  Here  was  established  the  first 
inisston  in  Wisconsin,  Saint  Norbert's  College 
is  situated  here.  The  parts  of  the  city  on 
either  side  of  the  river  are  united  by  means 
of  a  steel  bridge  over  the  river.  The  industrial 
establishments  of  the  city  include  brick,  pottery 
and  tile  works,  paper  mills,  boiler  woiTts,  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  sash  and  door  fac- 
tories, flour  mills,  cigar  factories,  boat  wortcs, 
foimdries,  woolen  mills,  creamenes.  limestone 
quarries^  and  municipal  waterworks.  The  city  ex- 
ports pnncipally  cattle,  grain  and  hay.   Pop.  4,447. 

DEPEW,  Channccir  Mitchell,  American 
lawyer,  legislator,  politician  and  orator :  b. 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  23  April  1834.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1856,  studied  law  in 
Peekskill  and  in  New  York  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
to  the  New  York  assembly  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means.  For 
a  time  he  was  acting  speaker  of  the  house.  In 
1863  he  was  nominated  upon  the  Republican 
ticket  for  secretary  of  State  and  was  elected 
by  over  30,000  majority.  In  1865  he  declined  a 
renomination.  President  Grant  tendered  him 
the  Japanese  mission  about  this  time,  but  Dr. 
Depew  declined  the  office  to  enter  the  setTrice 
of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  as 
attorney.  In  1869,  when  the  consolidation  oc- 
curred of  the  Hudson  River,  Harlem  and  New 
York  Central  railroads  he  was  made  a  director 
and  attorney  for  the  newly  organized  company. 
In  1872  he  accepted  the  nomination  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor on  the  Republican  State  ticket, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  small  plurality.  In  1875 
he  became  general  counsel  for  the  entire  Van- 
derbilt  system  of  railroads,  and  in  1882  second 
vice-president  of  the  reorganiied  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  presi- 
dem  in  1885.  The  same  year  Yale  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  LL.D.  During 
this  period  he  was  acting  as  a  regent  of  the 
State  University.  He  remained  president  of  the 
New  York  Centra!  until  1898,  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  system,  which  included  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River,  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  Michigan  Central  and  the 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  railroads. 
His  political  career  during  these  later  years  was 
eventful.  In  1885  he  declined  the  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  In  1888  he  figured 
prominently  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination  at  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion, withdrawing  from  the  contest  in  favor  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  who,  after  his 
election  and  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Depew  the  portfolio  of  Secretary 


of  State,  which  was  declined  owing  to  large  rail- 
road interests.  In  1899,  on  17  January,  ne  wu 
elected  to  the  United  Sutes  Senate  as  junior 
member  from  New  York  State.  He  remained 
in  the  Senate  until  1911.  He  became  involved 
in  the  investigation  of  certain  New  York  life 
insurance  companies  in  1905,  with  the  result  that 
he  repaid  to  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  a  director,  a  loan  made 
to  a  concern  in  which  he  was  interested,  and 
he  resigned  from  the  directorate  of  the  Equi- 
table. Since  1885  Dr.  Depew  has  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Depew  was  married  in  1871  to  Elise 
Hegenian,  who  died  1893,  leaving  one  son.  He 
was  married  again  in  1902  to  Miss  Palmer.  Dr. 
Depew's  fame  abroad  is  even  greater  than  in  Ae 
United  Stales.  In  London  and  Paris  he  is  re- 
garded as  America's  representative  citizen.  This 
fame  rests  largely  upon  his  abiliU  as  orator, 
after-dinner  speaker  and  lecturer.  He  delivered 
important  addresses  at  the  Washin£ton  Centen- 
nial at  New  York  in  1889  and  the  dedication  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1893,  and. orations  at  the  memorial 
services  of  President  Garfield  and  General  Sher- 
man. As  a  wit  and  humorist.  Dr.  Depew  has  ac- 
quired a  name  second  to  none  in  this  country, 
and  he  has  been  in  great  demand  for  many  years 
at  annual  dinners  and  banquets  as  the  chief 
after-dinner  speaker.  He  has  published  collec- 
tions of  his  orations  and  after-dinner  speeches 
in  one  volume  (1890),  and  his  later  speeches 
(1894).  Consult  Oemens,  <Depew  Story  Book> 
(1898). 

DE  PBYSTER,  de  pis'tir,  Abraham. 
American  merchant :  b.  New  York,  8  July  1658; 
d.  there,  10  Au&  1728-  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Johannes  DePeyster  (q.v.)  ;  and  filled  many 
important  public  offices  after  the  final  cession 
of  the  New  Netherlands  to  Great  Britain.  Be- 
tween 1691  and  1695,  he  was  mayor  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently  became  chief  justice  of 
the  province  and  president  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil, m  which  latter  capacity  in  1701  tie  acted 
as  colonial  governor.  He  was  also  colonel  of 
the  forces  of  New  York  and  treasurer  of  the 
provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  A 
statue  has  been  erected  to  him  in  Bowling 
Green,  New  York  city. 

DK  PEYSTER,  Aront  Schuyler,  British 
military  officer:  b.  New  York,  27  June  1736;  d 
Dumfries,  Scotland,   November  1832.     He  i 


Royal  army;  was  at  different  times  in  command 
of  the  British  posts  of  Detroit,  Mackinac  and 
elsewhere  in  Canada. 

DE  PEYSTER,  Johumes,  American 
colonial  merchant:  b.  Haarlem,  Holland,  1600; 
d.  New  Yoric  about  1685.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  New  York;  and  becanie  prom- 
inent in  public  affairs  during  the  Dutch  posses- 
sion; was  one  of  the  last  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  after  the  English  succeeded  to  the 
government;  served  several  times  as  alderman 
and  deputy  mayor,  and  was  frequently  urged  to 
become  mayor  by  the  English  residents,  but 
declined  fKim  ignorance  of  the  language. 

DEPILATORIES  {*I  pull  out  the  hair*), 
applications  used  to  remove  the  hair  from  the 
body,  especially  the  face  and  scalii,  without  in- 
juring the  texture  of  the  sldn.    Qnidclime,  caus- 
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tic  aUralia,  anenic  barium  sulphide  and  on>i- 
mcnt  are  the  most  common  ingredients.  The 
most  celebrated  depilatory  is  the  rtuma,  used  by 
Oriental  nation^  which  consists  of  quicldime 
and  orpiment  (trisulphide  of  arsenic)  boiled  in 
water  miitreKnated  with  a  strong  alkaline  lye. 
The  parts  which  are  to  be  deprived  of  hair  are 
rubbed  with  this  mixtur^  and  after  a  time 
washed  in  warm  water.  This  depilatory  acts 
with  ^eal  energy,  and  the  Utmost  care  is  neces- 
sary m  using  it  that  it  may  not  irritate  and  in- 
jure the  skin.  Sometimes  a  plaster  of  ^ch  and 
resin  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  best 
and  most  effective  means  of  removing  the  hair 
to-day  is  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current,  and 
needle  electrode,  which  is  applied  directly  to  the 
hair- follicle,  thus  killing  it.  This  procedure  is 
sometimes  called  electrolysis.  There  are  tew 
depilatories  that  are  free  from  all  chance  of 
poisoning,  and  none  that  are  not  liable  to  leave 
a  scar  unless  used  with  the  utmost  care. 

DEPONENT,  (I)  in  Latin  grammar,  a 
erb  which  '  '       '     ''  "  '        "'"     '  "'" 

tenses,  but 
matic  ficcio. 

Cdeponens,  laying  aside)  its  passive  meaning. 
These  verbs  were  originally  reflexive,  (2)  In 
law,  a  person  who  depones  or  makes  a  aeposi- 
tion ;  one  who  gives  his  testimony  in  a  court  of 
justice;  a  witness  upon  oath.    See  Deposition. 

DEPOSIT,  in  geology,  a  layer  of  soft  or 
hard  matter  formed  by  the  settling  down  of 
mud,  gravel,  stones,  detritus,  org^c  remains, 
etc,  which  had  been  held  in  suspension  in  water. 
Marine  deposits  are  those  formed  on  sea  bot- 
toms; lacustrine,  those  formed  at  the  bottoms  o£ 
lakes;  Uuvialile,  those  formed  on  river  bottoms; 
and  so  on.  In  contradistinction  to  bed  or  layer, 
which  is  matter  more  evenly  distributed  during 
formation,  a  deposit  is  nearly  always  irregtdar 
in  form.    See  Geouwv. 

DEPOSIT,  a  term  of  wide  meaning  In  law, 
but  especially  applied  to  money  paid  as  an 
earnest  or  security  for  the  performance  of  a 
contract ;  also  to  money  or  goods  belonging  to 
one  person  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  an- 
other, to  be  kept  without  fee,  and  to  be  re- 
delivered on  demand.  When  such  a  deposit  is 
made  to  a  bank  or  trading  company,  interest, 
according  to  agreement,  is  generally  paid  on  it 
Hie  person  who  makes  the  deposit  ts  called  the 
depositor  and  the  person  who  receives  the  de- 
posit is  called  the  depositary.  An  irregular 
deposit  arises  where  one  deposits  money  with 
another  for  safe-keepin(^  in  cases  where  the 
latter  is  to  return,  not  the  specific  money  de- 
posited, but  an  equal  sum.  A  quasi  deposit 
occurs  where  one  comes  lawfully  into  possession 
of  the  goods  of  another  by  finding.  By  the  civil 
taw,  deposits  are  divided  into  two  classes,  neces- 
sary and  voluntary.  The  first  class  is  where 
the  depositor  is  compelled  by  some  sudden  emer- 
gency, such  as  fire  or  shipwreck,  to  confide  his 
property  to  some  one,  without  having  oppor- 
tunity for  choosing  his  depositary.  The  sec- 
ond class  is  where  the  deposit  is  made  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  Besides  such 
deposits  of  money  received  by  banking  or  com- 
mercial companies  with  a  view  to  employing  it 
in  their  business,  a  merchant  or  commercial 
company  frequently  deposits  with  a  bank  docu- 
ments, such  as  deeds  or  bonds,  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  a  loan.     The  civil  law  again 


divides  depo»ts  into  simple  deposits  and  seques- 
trations :  the  former  is  when  there  is  but  one 
party  depositor  (of  whatever  number  com- 
posed) having  a  common  interest;  the  latter  is 
where  there  are  two  or  more  depositors,  having 
each  3  different  and  adverse  interest. 

DEPOSIT  CURRENCY.    See  Curbency. 

DEPOSITION,  (1)  m  law,  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  reduced  to  writing  in  due  form  of 
law,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  or  other  author- 
ity of  a  competent  tribunal,  or  according  to  the 
provisions  of  some  statute  law,  to  be  used  on 
the  trial  of  some  question  of  fact  in  a  court  of 
joitice.  In  criminal  cases,  depositions  cannot 
be  used  without  the  consent  of  the  defendant, 
in  most  of  the  States;  in  some  provision  is 
made  for  the  taking  of  depositions  by  the  ac< 
cused.  An  act  of  Congress  and  various  statutes 
provide  for  taking  depositions  in  dvil  cases. 
The  privilege  of  deposition  is  granted  to  wit- 
nesses living  more  than  lOO  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  trial;  to  very  old  or  infirm  per- 
sons, or  by  reason  of  sickness,  imprisonment  or 
being  boimd  to  a  voyage  at  sea;  or  undertaking 
a  journey  out  of  the  United  States.  All  wit- 
nesses granted  deposition  must  be  dtily  sworn 
before  committing  evidence  to  writing. 

(2)/t>  tcclesiastici^  iaw,  the  act  of  depriving 
a  clergyman,  by  a  competent  tribunal,  of  hil 
clerical  orders,  to  punish  him  for  some  offense, 
and  to  prevent  his  acting  in  the  future  in  his 
clerical  character. 

DEPOSITION      OP     HETALS.       See 

ELECraOPLATlNG. 

DEPOT,  de'pfi,  Fr.  da-po,  a  French  word 
in  general  use  as  a  term  for  a  place  where  goods 
are  received  and  stored;  hence  in  military  mat- 
ters a  magazine  where  anns,  horses  and  mules, 
ammunition,  etc.,  are  kept,  or  where  recruits  are 
sent  for  assignment  and  prelimiitary  training; 
The  term  is  now  usually  applied  to  those  com- 
panies of  a  regiment  whidi  remain  at  home 
wiien  the  rest  are  away  on  foreign  service.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  the  common  term  for  a 
railway  station, 

DEPRAVITY.  A  theological  doctrine  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
Calvinists  held  that  because  of  the  fall  of  man 
our  depravitjr  was  total,  involving  even  the  bond- 
age oi  the  win  and  an  mabiUty'to  do  any  sfMrit- 


^ich   was   entirely   nuiliiied   by   belief   i.. 

efficacy  of  salvation  in  Christ.  The  freedom  of 
the  human  will  and  the  consequent  right  of 
choice  determines  the  continuation  of  depravity. 
DBPRfe,  d^prft,  JoaqtiiB,  Flemish  com- 
poser: b.  Hainaull,  about  1450;  d.  Condi,  27 
Aug.  1521,  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal 
history.  He  studied  probably  under  Ockegettem 
and  was  choir-boy  and  later  chapel-master  at 
Saint  Quentin.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years  at  the  court  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  and  visited  all  of  the  great  courts  of 
the  world.  His  contemporaries  regarded  him 
as  the  foremost  composer  of  hia  times.  His 
work  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
Ockegehem  and  Lassus  and  Palestrina.  His 
principal  service  to  music  was  in  the  develop- 
ment of  counterpoint  and  in  the  adaptation  of 
musical  themes  to  the  words  of  the  piece.  He 
left  32  masses,  which  were  partly  edited  by 
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of  manuscript  fnigments.  The  Gestllschaft 
fUr  Musikforscinmg  publbhed  selected  pieces  in 
modern  notatioii  (Berlin  18?7).  Consult  Eitner, 
'Bibliographic  der  Muiiksammelwerke'  (1877)  ; 
Menil,  ^Josqiun  de  Prb>  (in  Revut  Inlet' 
nationale  de  Musique.  No.  21,  Paris  1889). 

DKPRETIS,  da-pT&'te^  AEpatino,  Italian 
sUtetman:  b.  Mezzana-Corle-fiottarom,  near 
Stradella,  31  Jan.  1813;  d.  there.  29  j[uly  1887. 
He  studied  and  practised  law  in  Turin  and  in 
1848  was  elected  to  the  Piedmontese  Chamber, 
there  sui^rtins  the  opposition.  He  was  most 
prominently  identified  with  Italian  politics  from 
1849,  when  he  was  made  civil  ^ovenior  of 
Bresda,  and  in  1861  was  sent  to  Sicily  as  pro- 
dictator  for  Garibaldi.  He  served  in  a  number 
of  the  Italian  ministries,  beginning  in  1862  ms 
Minister  of  Public  Works  under  i^ttazzi' Under 
RicasoH  in  1866-67  he  was  Uinister  of  Uarine 


self,  and  while  acting  as  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Finance  be  instituted 
many  reforms  in  the  government.  In  1879  ha 
resigned  and  Cairoli  formed  a  government  hut 
Depretis  was  again  placed  at  Uie  bead  ot  the 
Council  in  1885  and  remained  there  until  hit 
death.  In  1893  a  monument  was  erected  in  his 
honor  at  Stradella. 

DBPREZ,  dc-pra',  Hucel,  French  engmeer 
.  and  pioneer  electrician:  b.  1843.  In  1872  he 
conducted  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  in 
electric  power  transmission  and  10  years  l&ter 
lucceeded  in  transmitting  electric  power  35 
miles  by  telegraph  wire  between  Uunich  and 
Uiedjach.  Tms  is  considered  the  first  succesi- 
ful  experiment  in  the  transmission  of  electric 
power  through  a  considerable  distance.  Later 
he  conducted  many  other  successful  experimenta 
on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  France. 
He  became  professor  of  electridtv  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  UMers  and  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Coll^  de  France.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Academy. 


_      nsy « 

misconduct  It  entails,  of  course,  loss  of  t_ 
emoluments,  but' not  the  toss  of  clerical  charac- 
ter, except  it  be  deprivatio  ab  offitio,  or  de- 
rivation of  office,  which  then  becomes  deposi- 
tion (q.v.)  or  degradation.  The  lighter 
puniihinent,  simply  taking  away  a  clergyman's 
living  or  preferment,  is  called  deprivatio  a 
beneficio. 

DE  PROFUNDI8,  the  130tli  of  (he  Psahns 
of  David  (129th  in  the  Douay  version)  ;  one  of 
the  seven  psalms  expressive  of  sorrow  for  sin 
and  desire  for  pardon  used  in  the  Utursy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Qiurch  and  called  the 
Penitential  Psalms.  The  name  De  Profundu 
comes  from  the  Latin  version  of  the  first  words 
of  the  psalm.  «Out  of  the  Depths.*    Sec  Pkji- 

TENTIAL  PSALHS. 

DEPTFORD,  det'f^rd.  England,  a  metro- 

Glitan  and  parliamentary  borough  of  southeast 
mdon.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll  a  dock- 
yard was  established  in  this  place,  then  known 
as  Deptford  Strond.  It  was  in  this  dockyard 
that  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  served  as  an 
apprentice  and  learned  shipbuilding,    1691.    It 


was  from  Deptford  tint  Captain  Cook  sailed 
in  command  of  the  Rtsoiutton  and  Dwovery 
on  his  last  voyage  (1776).  llie  London  cattle 
maricet  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  doclgiard. 
The  Royal  Victoria  Victualling  Yard,  the  lar- 
gest army  and  navy  supply  depot,  is  located  here. 
Deptford  has  important  engineering,  chemical 
and  earthenware  manufactures.  The  borousfa 
returns  one  member  to  Pariiament  Pop.  lOST^ 
496.  Consult  Dews,  'History  of  Deptford* 
(1889).  '  ^' 

DEPUTIES,  Cbamber  of,  the  lower  of  the 
two  legislative  chambers  or  second  bouse  of 
national  parliament  in  France,  Italy  and  Ru- 
mania. The  6rst  French  Chamber  of  Detnitied 
was  esUblished  under  Louis  XVII  in  1814.  By 
enactments  introduced  in  1830  axy  citizen  of  Si 
jrears  and  upward  who  paid  direct  contribu- 
tiont  to  the  extent  of  HX)  francs  mi^t  be 
elected  as  a  deputy.  Originally  the  Chamber 
was  elected  for  five  years;  in  1824  it  became 
septennial  and  in  1830  it  was  again  limited  to 
five  years.  In  France  (1917)  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  elected  for  tour  years  by  manhood 
suffrage,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  not 
actual^  in  military  service,  who  can  prove  a 
six  months'  residence  in  any  one  town  or  com- 
mune, and  not  otherwise  aisqualified,  has  the 
right  of  vote.  Deputies  must  be  citizens  and 
not  under  25  ^ears  of  age.  The  manner  of  elec- 
tion of  deputies  has  been  modified  several  times 
since  1871.  The  tcrutin  de  lisle,  under  which 
each  elector  votes  for  as  many  aeputies  as  the 
entire  department  has  to  elect,  was  introduced 
in  1871.  In  1876  it  was  replaced  by  the  scraitn 
d'arrondisiement,  under  which  each  department 
b  divided  into  a  nmnber  of  orrondistements 
each  elector  voting  for  one  deputy  only ;  in  1885 
there  was  a  return  to  the  tcrulin  de  lisle,  in 
1889  the  uninominal  vote  was  reintroduced.  In 
1889  it  was  enacted  that  each  candidate  is  bound 
to  make,  within  the  fortnight  which  precedes 
the  elections,  a  declaration  as  to  his  being  a 
candidate  for  a  given  constituency,  and  for  one 
constituency  only  — all  votes  which  eventually 
may  be  given  for  him  in  other  constituencies 
being  reckoned  as  void.     In  each  constitucnqr 


deputies;  each  arroiMmcMfn I  elects  one  deputy, 
and  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of  100,000  it  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  constitnencies.  The 
Chamber  assembles  every  year  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  January,  unless  a  previous  summons 
is  made  bj;  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
must  remain  in  session  at  least  five  months  out 
of  the  12.  Deputies  are  naid  ^,000  a  year 
and  the  President  of  the  Qtamber  receives  in 
addition  $14,400  for  the  expense  of  entertain- 
ment Deputies  travel  free  on  all  rulways  Iv 
means  of  a  small  annual  payment 

In  Italythenumberof  deputies  is  SOCL  elected 
for  five  years,  unless  the  damber  is  lUssolved 


must  receive  a  number  of  votes  greater  than 
one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  inscribed  elec- 
tors, and  dian  half  the  votes  given.  All  depu- 
ties receive  $400  annually,  to  cover  expense  for 
correspondence.  An  additional  payment  of  $800 
annually  is  made  to  those  deputies  who  receive 
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no  income  from  any  public  funds  «{iatK>Cver. 

All  deputies  travel  gratis  on  the  railroads. 
In  Rumaiua  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  con> 
i  of   1S3  members,  elected  for   tour  yean. 


iree  railwi^ 

DEPUTY,  a  lieutenant  or  substitute  who 
exercises  power  which  properly  belongs  to  an- 
other who  has  placed  nim  in  his  stead.     The 
"       ■  ■  '         '.e  prin- 

t  take 


the 


appointment  of  a  deputy  does  not  free  the  p 
apal  from  responsibility.  A  deputy  must  t 
an  oath  of  ofhce.  His  salary  is  paid  by  .___ 
government.  If  authorized  for  the  time  being 
to  act  with  full  power  of  his  principal  he  is 
called  a  general  deputy  and  may  act  in  his  own 
name.  Otherwise,  when  acting  in  a  particular 
and  limited  matter,  he  is  only  a  special  deputy. 
Generally  deputies  may  be  am>otnted  only  by 
administrative  and  executive  omcers. 

DE  QUINCBY,  Thomu,  English  miscel- 
laneous writer:  b.  Manchester,  EoRland,  IS 
Aug.  1785;  d.  Edinburgh,  8  Dec.  1859.  In  a 
striking  sense,  DeQuinc^s  Ufe  and  writings 
are  distinct:  for  by  far  the  most  interesting 
events  in  his  life  took  place  before  1821,  tbe 
year  of  his  first  publication,  after  which  the 
course  of  his  life  is  of  an  interest  wholly  sec- 
ondary to  his  writing.  He  was  the  sou  of 
Thomas  DeQuincey,  a  well-to-do  merchant,  of 
a  family  that  had  come  to  England  with  the 
Conqueror,  His  mother  was  a  Miss  Pensou,  a 
lady  of  quality.  He  was  the  fifth  child  and 
second  son  among  ei^t  children  of  diverse 
tetuperaments.  Most  of  his  youth  was  spent 
at  Greenbay^  an  estate  near  Manchester,  where, 
though  dominated  by  the  will  of  an  imperious 
older  brother,  his  life  was  that  of  a  shy,  sensi- 
tive child,  of  lively  imagination,  and  with  a 
great  love  for  mysterious  and  fancifu)  litera- 
ture. After  studying  wiflj  a  private  tutor,  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Bath,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  in 
1800,  after  a  visit  at  Eton  and  a  ramble  in 
Wales  with  his  friend.  Lord  Westoort,  to  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  to  the  end  that 
he  mij^t  prepare  for  Brasen,ose  College,  Ox- 
ford. A  year  and  a  half,  however,  was  all  that 
he  could  stand  of  a  r^ime  which  deprived  him 
■of  health,  of  society,  of  amusement,  of  liberty, 
of  congeniality  of  pursuits  and  which,  to  com- 
plete the  precious  picture^  [admitted]  of  no 
variety.*  Early  one  morning  in  July  1802,  he 
ran  away  from  his  masters  honse,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  lived  a  vagrant  life.  For  some 
montns  he  roamed  about  North  Wales,  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  mother  and  the  support  of 
his  uncle,  but  in  November  he  cast  away  this 
support  and  went  to  London.  Here,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  endured  many  hardships, 
was  frequently  obKged  to  sleep  in  the  streets, 
to  share  the  lot  of  vagrants  like  himself,  and  to  . 
resort  to  money-lenders  tor  support.  Through 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  latter  he  was  finally  dis- 
covered by  his  family.  In  .the  fall  of  1803  he 
was  sent  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and 
here  he  remained  off  and  on  till  1809,  but  never 
took  a  degree.  Though  little  in  particular  is 
known  about  his  life  at  the  universih',  he  was 
distinguished  as  an  admirable  Greek  scholar 
and  read  prodigiously  in  English  litenture  and 
German  metaphysics.  His  feeling  of  superior- 
ly and  his  desire  for  privacy,  blether  with  a 
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stnaitened  tncome,  were  the  reasons  for  his  se- 
clusion. Leaving  Oxford  in  1809,  he  went  to 
live  at  Grasmere  in  order  to  be  near  Words* 
worth  and  Coleridge,  and  in  the  Lake  region 
he  remained  almost  continuously  till  1821.  Hi* 
life  here  was  a  very. studious  one,  in  which  tfas 
most  conspicuous  determinant  was  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  habit  of  opium  taking.  He  had  fint 
experimented  with  the  drug  in  18D4,  at  Oxford, 
as  a  relief  for  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  and  therfr. 
after,  until  1813,  took  it  systematically  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  wedci  simply  for  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave,  [n  the  latter  year,  how 
ever,  he  *was  attacked,'  as  he  says,  'by  a  most 
appalling  irritation  of  the  stomach,  in  all  re- 
spects ue  same  as  that  which  had  caused  mo 
so  much  suffering  in  youth,  and  accompanied 
by  a  revival  of  the  old  dreams.*  It  was  tfaea 
that  he  began  t^ng  opium  regularly  and  ia 
large  quantities.  To  same  extent  he  broke  the 
habit  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  1616^  to 
Margaret  Simpson,  the  daughter  of  a  fanner  in 
his  neigfabotte)od,  but  the  general  effect  wafl 
great  prostration  of  his  will,  and,  thou^  in 
later  yean,  he  had  the  habit  under  control,  he 
probably  never  altogether  shook  it  off.  It  wa» 
some  time  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  do 
anything.  His  first  piece  of  active  work,  after 
the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  write  a  philosoph- 
ical woiic,  <De  Emendatione  Humani  Intel- 
lectus*  and  an  unfinished  'Prolegomena  to  all 
Future   Systems   of    Political    Economy.'    was 


The  diief  result  of  all  this  was  to  stimulate  in 
him  a  desire  to  write,  and  in  September  1821 
he  published  in  the  London  Magatine  the  first 
part  of  his  most  striking  and  popular  worl^ 
'The  Confessions  of  an  OiMUffl-eater,  being  ad 
Extract  from  the  Life  of  a  Scholar.* 

Then  began  die  prolific  course  of  wiidng 
which  has  made  DeQuincey  the  prince  of  maga- 
zine writers.  It  is  unnecessary;  from  this  poin^ 
to  tiuce  his  career  in  detail.  The  main  facts  up 
to  his  death  are  that  from  1821  to  1825  he  lived 
chieflv  in  London,  where  he  wrote  a  great  AtaX 
for  the  London  Magamne.  Then  he  refnmed 
to  Grasmere,  whence  he  contributed  largely  to 
BlaektBood^t  Magtuint.  In  1830  the  editor,  bit 
friend  John  Wilson  ('Christopher  North,* 
q.v.},  induced  him  to  s^e  in  Edinbnrgh,  and 
here  and  at  the  suburb,  Lasswade,  he  remained 
till  his  death.  His  articles  atq>earied  chiefly  in 
Blacknioodft,  in  Taift  Magtuine,  and,  latterhy, 
in  Hogg's  IVtfkiy  Instntclor.  His  life  was  a 
very  secluded  one.  Stories  are  told  of  his  eo- 
centricities  and  his  absent-mindedness.  Hit 
quiet  was  disturbed  only  by  the  death  of  his 
youngest  daughter  and  his  wife.  For  20  years 
at  E£nbiirgh  he  was  obliged  to  support  himself 
and  his  large  family  by  his  pen,  but  toward 
the  last  decade,  legacies  enaUed  him  to  live  in 
ise  and  to  give  his  thou^t  to  a  com- 


DeQuincey's  published  work  contains  about 
ijO  titles,  representing  articles  varying  in  length 
from  the  moderately  long  novel  'KlosteAeim* 


f  1832)  and  the  historical  picture  'The  Czsan^ 
(183iJ3),  to  short  sketches  such  as  <On  the 
Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth'  (1823),  and 
'English  Dictionaries, >  an  incomplete  note.  In 
these  articles  he  entered  the  fields  of  penonal 
Dxpericace,  reminiscence  of  persmud  ao|iiamt- 
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ance  Cchielly  ol  members  of  the  'Lake*  i^roup), 
tnogiaphy  (principally  English),  criticism,  his- 
tory (largety  classical,  ana,  if  modern,  that  of 
DUt  of  the  way  bits  of  information),  philosophy 
(chiefly  by  way  of  expounding  well-known 
men),  theology  (by  way  of  argument  for  ortho- 
dox Christian  doctrine),  economics  (exposition 
tad.  defense  of  Ricardo),  and,  more-  slightly, 
[tatidcs,  natural  science,  bagiustics,  ethics,  aes- 
thetics and  fiction,  A  more  compact  arranf^- 
ment  of  bis  works,  that  adopted  by  Prof, 
£)avid  Masson,  is  into  autobiography,  literary 
rcffiintKence  and  confessions;  biographies -and 
tMographical  sketches;  historical  essays  and  re- 
searches; speculative  and  theological  essays; 
political  economy  and  politics;  literary  theory 
and  criticism;  and  tales,  romances  and  prose 
treatises;  with  some  miscellanea  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  imaginative  prose. 

In  almost  all  these  classes  DeQuincey 
achieved  great,  diou^  unequal,  success.  Popu- 
larky,  he  is  best  known  by  the  writings  in  which 
he  exploited  his  own  life  and  by  the  dream 
prose  which  resulted  from  his  habit  of  opium- 
eating.  The  'Confessions'  is  naturally  his  beet 
known  work,  but  scarcely  less  in  interest  are 
his  autobiographical  sketches.  In  all  these  he 
reveals  himself  with  singular  intricacy  and  free- 
dom. His  dream  prose,  which  has  done  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  of  his  writings  to 
make  great  his  name  as  a  stylist,  is  beat  repre- 
sented by  such  remarkable  pieces  as  'Suspina 
de  Profundis»  (1845),  of  which  the  most  fa- 
mous is  "Levana  and  the  Ladies  of  Sorrow.' 
All  of  them  are  illustrations,  as  it  were,  of  the 
states  of  mind  which  be  describes  in  the  'Con- 
fessions.' Much  of  the  same  sort  «f  value  at- 
taches itself  to  the  less  sensational  sketches  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  instinct  of  self- 
revelation  is  here  tempered  by  the  addition  of 
brilliaat  analyses  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
great  contemporaries  for  whom  he'bad  an  in- 
tellectual fondt 


rambles  into  minute  questions  and  contuns 
much  matter  of  a  purely  critical  sort  Od  the 
other  hand,  much  of  his  critical  work  is  in  no 
sense  biograi^cal;  such  are  his  well-known 
essays  on  'Khetoric>  (1828),  and  <Style'  (IdM- 
41),  and  the  numerous  paradoxical  statements 
of  critical  theory  with  which  he  frequently  en- 
livened the  pages  of  contemporary  reviews. 
As  good  examples  as  any  of  his  idea  of  biog- 
raphy and  criticism  may  be  obtained  from  his 
various  essays  on  Pope.  That  of  1837  is  chiefly 
biographical;  those  of  1848  and  1851  are  crit- 
ical, and  the  last,  'Lord  Carlisle  on  Pope,' 
characteristically  takes  the  form  of  dissent 
from  an  accepted  view.  For  the  most  part  lus 
biograi^y  and  criticism  deals  with  English 
writers;  outside  of  them,  Germany  is  his  fa- 
vorite Aeld. 

DeQuincey's  historical  writings,  in  like  man- 
ner, are  hard  to  divide,  and  may  best  be  treated 
together.  Many  of  them,  like  'The  Spanish 
Military  Nun'  and  'The  Fli^t  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe,'  are  narrative  and  deal  with  extraonii- 
naiy  events.  He  is,  however,  more  likely  to 
'  be  interested  in  the^philosophical  aspect  of  his- 
tory, as  in  'The  I%ilo3ophy  of  Roman  His- 
tory' (1839).  The  best  known  of  his  writings 
of  this  class,  and  indeed  his  most  ambitious 
piece  of  work,  is  the  unfinished  <C«sars' 
(1832-33).  in  which  he  desired  "simirfy  to 
characteriie  the  office  of  Emperor,  and  to  notice 
such  events  and  changes  as  operated  for  evil, 
and  for  a  final  efTect  of  decay,  upon  the  Oe- 
sars  or  their  empire.*  It  is  really  an  attempt 
to  present  a  general  view  of  'the  sublimest  in- 
carnation of  power,  a  monument  of  the  mighti- 
est of  greatness  built  by  human  hands,  which 
upon  tius  planet  has  been  suffered  to  appear." 
DeQuincey's  more  strictly  philosophical  writ- 
ings, including  his  discourses  on  economics  and 
theology,  .are  also  numerous.  They  are  mainly 
discriminative,  analytical  and  paradoxi- 


Umes  included  under  the  head  i.  _  _ 
writing.  His  best  narrative  certainly  has  the 
qualities  of  his  imaginative  work.  In  this  class 
arc  to  be  found  his  brilliant  'Three  Memorable 
Murders'  with  its  introductory  extravaganta, 
<Murder  Considered  as  One  of  die  Fine  Arts' 
<1826-27),  'The  Spanish  Military  Nun'  (1847), 
and  what  is  probably,  all  in  all,  his  masterpiece, 
<The  English  Mail-Coach'  (1849).  Several  of 
these  narrative  nieces,  like  the  excellent  'Flight 
Of  a  Tartar  Tribe'  (1837),  may  more  properly, 
as  regartis  subject,  be  classed  as  historical  writ- 
ings. In  all  these  DeQuincey  is  always  bril- 
Hakit  and  successfiH.  The  same,  however,  can- 
not be  said  of  his  attempts  to  write  stories  and 
nervals.  His  «says  in  this  field  were  all  com- 
paratively early,  took  the  form  of  melodra- 
matic, supernatural  tales,  like  'The  Fatal 
Mailcsman'  (1823),  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man, like  'The  Dice'  (1823),  or  of  long  tur- 
md  romances,  like  'Klostetiieim'  (1832),  and 
°The  Avenger'    (1838).  ,    .    .      . 

■  Of  as  great  importance  as  the  analytical  and 
narratiTC  papers,  thourfi  not  so  popularly 
kn<nvn,  are  the  biograjJiical  and  the  critical 
writings.  These  are  hard  to  separate  into  dis- 
tinct da^es.  DeQuincey  vas  too  much  inter- 
ested in  analysis  to  be  a  strictly  good  biog- 
raijier,  and  whereas  the  essay  on  Shakespeare 
(1838),  for  example,  is  mainly  biographical,  it 
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cal  i. 

(1839)r  *(^'uist^^~(i839)r''an(i    'Judas    Jts- 
cariot>   (18S3). 

In  general,  in  all  these  writings,  DeQuincey 
deals  chiefly  with  intdlectual  conceptions  and 
is  concerned  with  objects  only  to  a  cwnpara- 
tivcly  slight  degree  and  for  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose—  that  of  showing  the  underlying  subtlety. 
The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  generalization 
lie  in  his  descriptions  of  particular  people,  like 
Wordsworth,  the  particular  scenes  of  such  an 
essay  as  'TTje  English  Mail  Coach,'  and  the 
narration  of  histoncal  events,  all  of  which  are, 
however,  subordinated  to  an  underljdng  'idea.* 
furthermore,  the  purpose  of  DeQuincey's  writ- 
ing, so  far  as  one  can  see,  is  much  more  intel- 
lectual than  moral,  diough  it  may  have  sec- 
ondary moral  effects.  Curiosity  is  his  animus 
—  the  desire  to  present  some  new  body  of  tacts 
or  ancient  facts  in  a  new  and  strange  light 
He  enjoys  what  mi^t  be  called  intellectual 
sensation  and  loves  to  delve  and  burrow  into 
the  recesses  of  experience.  He  has  frequently 
been  called  an  'intellectual  hedonist"  and  that 
tenn  as  well  as  any  suras  up  the  vast  range  as 
well  as  characterizes  the  attitude  of  the  author 
toward  his  subjects.  The  main  fact  is  that  he 
deals  in  disdnctioni,  that  his  interest  lies  in  in- 
tellectual phenomena,  and  diat  be  is  appealed 
to  by  the  logic  of  s''     ■■-    - 
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DcQuinc^  differs  strildngly  from  such 
vrriters  as  Shakespeare,  Addison,  Johnson  and 
Lamb,  in  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  him 
through  any  period  of  ai^renticesfaip  before 
coming  to  his  own.  Rather  he  is  like  Swift,  in 
that  he  took  to  publishing  rather  late,  jumped 
at  once  into  success  and  continued  pouring  out 
work  of  strildnK  quality.  Like  Swift,  DeQuin- 
cey,  once  embartted,  knew  no  let  or  hindrance 
to  the  course  of  bis  expression.  Unlike  Swift, 
however,  he  never  took  an  active  interest  in 
affairs  atid  his  writing  is  in  no  wise  concerned 
with  the  practical  movements  of  the  time. 
Hence  the  course  of  his  life  after  1821  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  work,  unimportant,  and 
»iy  account  to  the  last  39  years  is  an  account 
of  the  interests  of  his  tnind.  These  were  so 
varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  history 
of  his  mind  with  any  definiteness,  but  a  few 
observations  may  be  made.  If  anythinf;,  the 
decade  between  1841  and  1850  is  the  most  pro- 
lific, and  on  the  whale  represents  the  climax 
of  his  octivi^.  In  that  decade,  too,  the  pre- 
vailing interest  is  mainly  in  philosophy  and 
criticism,  whereas  the  preceding  10  years  were 
particularly  rich  in  history  and  biography.  On 
the  whole,  setting  aside  such  a  striking  per- 
formance as  the  'Confessions,'  thetv  is  a  tend- 
ency toward  originality.  His  ciiticism  and 
philosophy  are  less  formal  and  less  of  the  na- 
ttire  of  summary,  while  it  is  especially  to  be 
noted  that,  in  narrative,  his  adaptations  of  Ger- 
man tales  and  bis  own  German-bred  romances 
Eve  place  to  such  original  pieces  as  'The  Eng~ 
h  Mail  Coach'  and  'The  Spanish  Military 
Nun.*  There  is  in  the  decade  between  1841  and 
1850  much  reversion  to  the  original  type  of 
the   'Confessions.'     Probably  the  fact  that   De 

Sluincey  did  a  good  deal  of  hack  work  in  the 
ecadc  beginning  with  1830,  when  he  first  es- 
tablished himself  at  Edinburgh,  would  account 
for  the  genera]  inferiority  of  that  decade  to 
the  following,  and  yet  many  of  his  best  pieces 
belong  there. 

DeQuincey  is  usually  regarded  as  among 
the  English  masters  of  prose  style.  The  appel- 
lation, with  regard  to  him,  signifies  a  marvel- 
lous and  unfailing  command  of  means  of  ex- 
pressing very  minute  shades  of  thou^t  and  f  eel- 
mg,  combined  with  the  power  to  write,  on  oc- 
casion, sonorously,  grandly  and  very  wittily. 
He  is  always  discursive  and  intricate,  to  a  de- 
gree almost  unparalleled  among  masters  of 
prose.  As  a  critic  he  has  few  superiors,  and  as 
a  tbinker  few  masters  in  point  of  delicacy  and 
exactness,  but  many  in  profundity.  See  Con- 
fessions OF  AN  Opiuu  Eateb,  The;  DeQuin- 
cey's  AUTOBiocRAFHic  Sketches. 

Bibliography.— The  best  edition  of  his  col- 
lected works  is  by  David  Masson  (14  vols., 
London  1889-90).  Separate  editions  of  his 
more  popular  works  are  numerous.  'Posthu- 
mous Works'  were  edited  tff  Japp  (ib.  1891- 
93).  Consult  also  'Lives'  by  H,  Page  (2  vols., 
1881)  ;  Masson  (in  'Englidi  Men  of  Letters 
Series') ;  Leslie  Stephen  (in  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography')  ;  Findlay  (London  1885). 
The  best  essays  are  by  Saintshury  (in  'Essays 
in  Enclbh  Literature,'  1780-1860);  Stephen 
(in  'Hours  in  a  library'):  Hogg,  'DeQuin- 
cey  and  His  Friends'  (1895), 

WiLUAll  T.   BlEWSTER, 

Profrssor  of  English,  Colittnbia  Univtrsity. 


accurately  entitled  'Autobiogriipfatc  Sketches 
This  latter  title  suggests  the  mode  of  com- 
positiou.  DeQuincey  did  not  deliberately  plan 
and  forthwitn  compose  his  autobic^nkphy. 
Rather  he  bc^an  by  cpntributing  reraitiiscent 
articles  to  penodicols,  a  practice  which  he  con- 
tinued until  he  had  written  and  published  about 
30.  In  1853,  he  collected  these  articles,  revised, 
enlarged  and  polished  them  with  his  custom- 
ary diligence,  and  ipve  them  to  the  public  under 
the  title  'Autobiographic  Sketches.'  The 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  all  of  De 
Quincey's  antobiographical  work  is  contained 
m  these  collected  articles;  the  'Sketches'  must 
be  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  other 
reminiscent  composition,  particularly  by  the 
'Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater.'  by 
•The  English  Mail  Coach,'  and  by  that  note- 
worthy series  of  papers  included  under  the 
general  title,  'Suspiria  de  Profundis.'  In 
truth,  all  of  these  compositions  mi^t,  with 
entire  propriety,  be  included  under  the  title 
'Autobiographic  Sketches.'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  autobiography  of  DeQuincey,  more 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  man,  is  fragmen' 
tary — a  succession  gf  sketches  loosely  con- 
nected and  widely  scattered.  DeQuincey  lived 
from  eariy  childhood  in  a  dream-world ;  the 
record  of  his  successive  dreams  constitutes  the 
true  inner  autobiography  of  the  man.  He  might 
have  written  an  objective  account  of  the  out- 
ward events  of  his  life  and  dius  have  attained 
a  brevity^  and  a  form  such  as  David  Hume 
attained  in  his  autobiographic  sketch.  Fortu- 
nately, DeQuincey  did  not  do  this,  and,  in 
conseauencc,  we  may  know  his  spirit  as  we 
may  tnow  the  spirit  of  only  a  few  men. 
Apart  from  their  value  as  a  revelation  of  De 
Quincey's  soul,  the  'Autobiographic  Sketches' 
are  remarkable  from  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view.  To  be  sure,  they  exhibit  both  the 
defects  and  the  virtues  of  DeQuincey's  style. 
At  one  time,  we  are  carried  rapidly  on  by 
the  swift  flow  of  the  author's  'impassioned 
prose* ;  at  another,  we  are  becalmed  by 
sluggish,    almost    uninteresting   narrative.     In 

1    however,    the   style  is  of  hi^  qual- 

arrative  compelling.  Few  read- 
„,.,  — „  ^,^.  forget  DeQuinceys  account  of 
his  visit  'about  an  hour  after  high  noon' 
to  the  chamber  where  his  little  sister  lay  dead ; 
of  the  Sunday  mornings  when  he  went  with 
his  family  to  a  'church  having  all  things  ^nctent 
and  venerable,  and  the  proportions  majestic" ; 
of  his  stay  at  'Oxford,  ancient  mother,  hoary 
with  ancestral  honors.*  The  appeal  of  the 
whole  series  is  strong,  and  it  is  the  experience 
of  most  readers  that  they  return  to  these 
'Sketches'  frequently  to  commune  with  the 
strange  elfin  spirit  of  DeQuincey;  to  pass 
under  the  spell  of  the  'organ  music*  of  his 
rhetoric;  to  feel  something  of  that  'mighty 
and  essential  solitnde*  wbiui,  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  "stretches  out  a  sceptre  of  fascina- 
tion* for  us  all. 

Waldo  H,  Dunn. 

DER  ARHB  HBINRICH,  a  courtly  em, 

written  by  the  Middle  High  German  poet  Hart- 

manu  von  Aue  in  the  detMe  between  1190  and 

12O0.     Its  source  ia  an  unloiowii  Latin  work, 
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probabl7  the  family  chronicle  of  the  lords  of 
Ane  to  whole  family  Hartmann  belonged  Dif- 
fciii%  from  most  of  the  knit^ts  of  his  titntL 
he  proudly  boasted  that  he  was  able  to  read 
books,  i.e.,  Latin  books.  He  tells  us,  moreover, 
that  he  bcfan  to  interpret  a  tale  he  found  in 
writing.  The  poem  rdates  the  touching  story 
of  how  Prince  Henry  was  cured  of  the  dread 
disease  of  leprosy  by  the  devotion  and  sacrifice 
of  a  little  girl.  In  the  midst  of  worldly  honors 
the  prince  had  been  suddenly  smitten  ty 
leprosy,  and,  forsaken  by  all  his  courtiers  and 
friends,  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  one  of 
his  tenant  farmers,  whose  little  12-year-old 
daughter  cared  for  him  tenderly.  Henry  in 
return  soon  became  fond  of  her,  gave  her  many 
presents,  and  called  her  in  jest  *hts  little 
wife.*  Learning  one  day  that  her  master 
could  be  cured  T>y  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
maid  she  determined  to  sacrifice  herself.  After 
much  difiicultv  she  obtained  her  parent's  con- 
sent, and  made  the  joumnr  with  the  prince  to 
Salerno.  Henry,  touched  by  her  devotion  and 
by  her  wondrous  beauty,  as  she  lay  stripped 
Upon  the  surgeon's  table  awaiting  the  fatal 
knife,  refused  to  accept  the  sacrifice.  On  their 
homeward  journey,  however,  his  sldn  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  purity,  and  he  rewarded 
the  maid's  devotion  by  making  her  his  wife. 
The  monkish  origin  of  the  piece  is  shown  by 


heaven,  and  talks  like  a  learned  monk 
wickedness  of  this  world  and  the  raptures  ol 
heavenly  biiss.  The  subject  is  a  repulsive  one, 
but  with  delicate  tact  Hartmann  avoided  all 
descriptions  of  the  loathsome  disease,  and,  as 
the  poet  Uhland  once  said,  cast  over  the  old 
legend  so  soft  and  subdued  a  light  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  tales  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  In  modem  times  it  has  been  worked 
up  in  English  by  Lon^ellow  in  his  'Golden 
Legend'  and  by  Rosetti  in  'Henry  the  Leper.' 
Uany  German  writers  have  attemptea  to 
modernize  the  legend,  the  most  important  of 
whom  are  Gerhard  Hauptmann  in  a  verse 
drama  and  Ricarda  Hucn  in  a  prose  tale. 
Consult  Tarbell,  H.,  <Der  arme  Heinrich  in 
der  neueren  Diditung.'  The  best  German  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Wackemagel-Toischer 
(Basel  1885)  ;  Bech  (3d  "ed.,  1891),  and  Paul, 
H.  (2d  ed„  1893).  A  good  English  edition  is 
that  of  }.  G.  Robertson  (London  1895). 

Daniel  B.  Shumway. 
DSR  GRUNB  HEINKICH,  'Green  Henry* 


ttons  as  'Werther'  or  'Wilhelm  Meister*  is 
of  (kiethe.  Truth  is  freely  mingled  with  fictioii, 
and  there  is  a  generaliting  purpose  to  exhibit 
the  psj^chic  disease  that  anected  the  whole 
generation  of  the  transition  from  romanticism 
to  realism  in  life  and  art.  Green  Heniv,  so 
named  from  the  color  that  he  affected  in  dress, 
was  a  Swiss  burgher's  son,  brought  up  too 
tenderly  by  a  widowed  mother.  After  youth- 
ful pranks  and  experiences,  told  with  delight- 
ful freshness,  and  a  not  altogether  justified  dis- 
missal from  school,  he  idles  away  some  time 
in  his  mother's  village  in  activities  of  which 
the  description  is  far  belter  worth  while  than 
was  the  reality.  He  determines  to  be  a  painter, 
and  goes  to  Munich's  artistic  Bohemia,  whence 
he   finds   his    way   to   a   count's   mansion   and 


thence  home  to  his  dying  moflier  and  an  all- 
toD-tardy  and  brief  repentance.  Abandoning 
an,  be  enters  the  dvil  serrica.  This  expen- 
ence  affords  occasion  for  extended  political 
reflections.  The  tone  of  the  reintniscences 
makes  it  clear  that  Keller  would  have  the 
reader  understand  that  Heinrich  has  lived 
through  and  risen  out  of  his  instability  and 
irresolution  and  sees  Ufe  steadily  and  cheo^ 
fully  at  last  *Der  Grime  Heuirich*  was  slow  in 
gaining  recognition.  A  second  edition  was  not 
called  for  till  1879.  It  has  since  won  mieral 
and  often  extravagant  praise.  Keen  tnsi^it, 
fresh  humor  and  instinct  for  realistic  nnrra- 
tion  are  its  outstanding  merits  i  its  faults  are 
lack  of  proportion,  occasional  garrulity  and 
obtruded  moralizing,  but  most  of  all  the  doubt 
that  it  leaves  in  the  reader  whether  the  Hein- 
rich who  had  shown  such  persistent  lack  of 
character,  especially  in  his  relations  with  his 
mother,  would  so  quickly  be  capable  of  dis- 
covering^ rather  tlun  recovering,  a  normal 
balance  of  mind. 

B  EN  J  A  III  N  W.  Wells. 

DERA  (a  word  derived  from  the  Arabic 
*der,>  3  monastery),  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  British  Indik,  the  two  principal  places 
so  designated  being  (1)  Dera  Gh^  Khan, 
and  (2)  Dera  Ismail  Khan  (qq.v.). 

DERA  OHAZI  KHAN,  Mi'9  n-ze'  kin, 
India,  a.  district  and  a  town  in  the  Punjab,  in 
the  (uvision  of  Multan.  The  district  lies  en- 
tirely on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  con* 
sists  of  a  sandy  strip  of  low  land  shut  in  be- 
tween the  Suleiman  Hills  and  the  river.  The 
town  hes  about  two  miles  from  the  Indus,  has 
many  striking  mosques,  town-hall,  courthouse 
handsome  bazaar,  cantonments,  etc  Pop.  of 
the  town  19,000. 

DERA  ISMAIL  KHAN,  Cs-ma-ei',  India, 
a  district  and  a  town  in  the  northwest  frontier 

Erovince,  in  the  division  of  Derajat.  The  district 
es  north  of  that  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  on  both 
sides  of  the  Indus,  and  is  in  great  part  barren 
and  sandy.  The  town  is  situated  four  and  one- 
half  miles  west  of  the  Indus,  and  is  the  admin- 
istrative headquarters  of  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
district  There  are  here  various  government 
offices,  cantonments  for  troops,  and  an  im- 
portant station  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Sodey.  An  important  caravan  trade  is  con- 
ducted with  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  somewhat 
straggling  town  on  a  level  plain.  Pop.  35,131. 
DERAJAT,  dSr-4-jSt',  India,  division  or 
commissionership  farming  a  portion  of  the 
Punjab,  and  occupying  part  of  tne  valley  of  the 
Indus.  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Kahn,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Muzaflaigarii, 
and  Bannu.  Much  of  it  is  sandy  and  uncul- 
tivated, but  many  parts  are  well  cultivated,  and 
irri^tion  is  largely  employed.  The  area  under 
cultivation  is  increasing  rapidly.  Area,  22,315 
square  miles.     Pop.  1,643,603. 

DBRBEHD,  or  DERBENT  (<^teway*). 
Russia,  a  port  and  capital  of  the  district  of 
Daghcstan,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  (^spiai^ 
140  miles  northwest  of  Baku.  It  is  charmingly 
situated  ani,ong  vineyards  and  orchards  and 
fields  of  maize  and  madder,  on  the  declivity  of 
a  branch  of  the  Caucasus,  which  here  ap- 
proaches veiy  dose  to  the  water's  edge.  It  is 
surrounded  by  ancient  walls.  The  harbor  is 
inaccessible  to  all  bnl  small  Tcssds;  b«t  a  eoor 
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■fakraUe  tnde  is  done  at  the  four  laree 
markets  bdd  here  yearly^  Silk  and  cotton  fdt 
rics,  earthenware  and  weapons  are  manufac' 
tured.  and  saffron  is  cultivated.  It  was  long 
considered  the  key  of  Persia  on  the  Dorthwest 
side.  It  was  captured  by  the  Arabs  in  728,  by 
the  Mongols  in  1220  knd  frequently  cbangea 
hands  before  it  was  fomuUy  incorporated  with 
Russian  C&ucasia  in  1813.      Pop.  about  IS.OOa 

DKRBIGNY.  Plerrfl  Ai^iMte  Charlu 
Bonritgay,  American  statesman:  b.  France, 
abont  I76S;  d.  New  Orleans,  6  Oct.  1829.  Dui^ 
ing  the  Revolution  of  1789  he  was  obliged 
to  tiee  from  France  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
thence  to  th«  United  States,  living  for  a  while 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  subsequently  removing 
to  Missouri,  to  Florida,  finally  settlmg'  in  Lou- 
i^aoa.  In  1803  he  was  made  secretaiy  to  Mayor 
Borsfe  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  same  ye»r 
was  appointed  interpreter  of  languages  for 
Goremor  Qiibome.  In  1805  he  was  one  of 
three  delegates  sent  to  petittMi  the  United  States 
goremnient  for  the  adniissian  of  Louisiana'  as 
a  State  of  the  Unkm.  Their  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful.  Subseaoently  Derbigny 
held  other  public  otBcea,  sucD  as  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  secretary  of  the  leg- 
blative  council,  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  first  Slate  legislature  and  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  He  delivered  the  first  Fourth 
of  July  oration  made  in  Louisiana  and  in  1820, 
with  Livingston  and  Moreau.  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  laws  of  Louisiana.  In  that  same 
year  he  rccdved  the  first  license  issued  to 
operate  a  steam  ferry  across  the  Mississippi  at 
New  Orleans.  As  a  personal  friend  of  General 
Lafayette  he  was  his  representative  in  legal  and 
business  affairs  in  Louisiana  until  his  death.  In 
1828  when  Governor  Johnson's  term  of  office 
expired,  Derbigny  succeeded  him,  and  his  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  the  visit  to  New 
Orleans  of  General  Jackson,  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  legislature  to  take  part  in  the  cele- 
bration of  his  victory  of  8  Jan.  1815.  Governor 
Derbigny  was  killed  early  in  the  second  year 
of  his  administration  by  a  fall  from  his  car- 
riage. 

DERBY,  Eail  of.  a  title  conferred  in  1485 
on  Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley,  two  months 
after  Bosworth  Field,  where  he  and  his  family 
bad  greatly  contributed  to  Richmond's  victory. 
"The  Stanleys  were  descended  from  Adam  ae 
Aldithley,  who  attended  William  the  Conqueror 
to  England,  and  whose  BTandson,  having  mar- 
ried  the  heiress  of  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Stafford, 
exchanged  the  manor  of  Thalk  in  that  county, 
which  he  had  received  as  his  wife's  marriage- 
portion,  for  that  of  Stoneley,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  and  afterward  assumed  the  surname  of 
Stanley.  In  1405  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  had 
married  the  heiress  of  Lathom,  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  he  and  his  descend- 
ants ruled  till  1733. 

DERBY,  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley, 
14th  Eael  of,  English  statesman ;  b.  Knowsley 
Park,  Lancashire,  29  March  1799;  d.  there.  23 
Oct  1869.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  entered  Parliament  shortly  after 
leaving  that  university  as  member  for  Stock- 
bridge  in  Hampshire.  His  very  iirst  speech 
marked  him  ont  as  a  skilkd  debater,  and  he 
rapidly  rose  to  distinction  in  the  House.  His 
views  at  first  inclined  him  to  side   with  the 


Whig  party.  In  1827  he  jnned  Cannings  min* 
istty  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  colonies,  and 
became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  Lord 
Grey.  The  opposition,  led  by  O'Connell  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  powerful  and  violent; 
but  while  he  firmly  resuted  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  opposition  and  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  union,  he  succeeded  in  passing 
a  number  of  measures  wh^  tended  to  lessen 
the  prevailing  discontent  He  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  carried  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  sjrstem  of  national  education,  and  after- 
ward, as  Secretary  of  State  for  die  coloniea, 
supported  the  biU  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish 
Church,  by  which  two  archbishoprics  and  10 
bishoprics  were  abolished.  He  also  gave  his 
warm  support  to  the  petitions  which  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery in  the  British  colonies,  and  was  successful 
m  passing  the  act  for  this  purpose  in  1833. 
He  now  joined  the  Tories  and  accepted 
office  imder  Sir  Robert  Peel,  being  again 
appointed  Colonial  Secretarj;.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  wise  administration  of  this 
department  during  the  four  following  years. 
In  1851  he  became  Earl  of  Derby,  succeed- 
ing bis  father.  In  1S52  and  1858  he  was 
commanded  by  the  queen  to  form  a  ministry 
but  on  both  occasions  he  had  to  contend  against 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  office  only  for  a 
short  period.  He  was  more  successful  in  1866^. 
when,  on  the  defeat  of  Lord  John  Russell's  gov- 
ernment on  one  of  the  chief  clauses  of  uieir 
reform  bill,  he  undertook  to  form  a  ministry. 
His  administration  on  this  occasion  was  signal- 
iied  by  the  reform  of  the  government  in  India, 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  Abyssinian  War, 
and  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  which  intro- 
duced household  sutTr^%  as  the  qualification  for 
the  electoral  franchise.  Disraeli  (q.v.)  was  the 
great  force  in  these  ministries,  and  succeeded 
him  in  the  premiership.  Earl  Derby  toined  to 
great  ability  as  a  statesman  and  brilliant  ora- 
torical powers  a  hi^h  degree  of  scholarly  cul- 
ture and  literary  ability.  Among  other  works 
he  published  a  successful  translation  of  Homer's 
'  Iliad>  ( 1864) .  Consult  Kebbel,  <  English 
Slatesmeo  Since  the  Peace  of  1815:  Derby' 
(London  1869);  Saintsbury  in  Reid's  'Prime 
Uiniaters  of  Queen  Victoria'  (New  Yorft 
1892). 

DERBY,  Edward  George  ViHiera  Stanley, 
17tb  Earl  of:  b.  London,  4  April  1865,  and 
succeeded  his  father  the  16th  Earl,  in  1908. 
He  was  educated  at  Wellington  College,  served 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  1885-95,  was  chief 
press  censor  in  South  Africa,  1900.  He  repre- 
sented the  West  Houghton  division  of  Lanca- 
shire in  the  Conservative  interest,  1892-1906; 
was  financial  secretary  to  the  war  office,  1900- 
03;  and  Postmaster- Gen  era!,  1903-05.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  European  War  he  de- 
voted himself  to  securing  voluntary  accessions 
to  the  army  and  was  appointed  director  of  re- 
cruiting under  what  was  called  the  Deihy 
scheme.  He  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter in  1914. 


DERBY,  Edward  Henry  Smith  Stanley. 
__rH  Earl  of:  b.  Knowsley,  Lanc"*"'  "  "•  '  * 
1826;  d.  ther      "  "        " 


,  --    Stanley. 

ISth  Eahl  of:  b.  Knowsley,  Lancashire,  21  July 
,D«    J   ...___  21  April  1893.    He  was  educated 


18^;  d.  ther^  21  Apnl  1893.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  Trinity  CoUwe,  Cambridge.  He 
was   a  member  of    the    House   of    Commons 
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(1848-69) ;  Under-Secretary  of  Foreip  Aflurs; 
afterward  Secretary  of  State  for  IniUB,  Under 
his  superintendence  the  management  of  the 
British  India  eminre  was  transferred  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1866  and  also  tn  1874  he  was 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  Lord 
Derby  became  a  Liberal  in  1879,  and  was  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies  under  Mr. 
Qadstone  from  1882  to  1885.  However,  he  took 
A  stand  against  Irish  Home  Rule  in  1886  and 
afterward  ranked  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  op- 
ponents. He  became  chancellor  of  tiie  Univer- 
sity of  London  in  1891,  which  post  he  held 
until  his  death. 

DERBY,  George  Horatio,  pen  name  'Joan 
Phiznix,"  American  humorist :  b.  Deoham, 
Mass.,  3  April  1823;  d.  New  York,  15  May  186L 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  (1846)  and 
served  in  the  army  during  the  Mexican  Wax 
(1846-47).  He  wrote  a  series  of  sketches  and 
buriesques,  entitled  'PhcEnixiana*  (1855)  ;  and 
*The  Squibob  Papers'  (1859). 

DERBY,  OrriUe  Adelbert,  American  geol- 
ogist; h.  KcllogKsville^  N.  Y..  23  Julj;  1851.  He 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  1370, 
made  trips  to  Brazil  in  1870  and  1871,  and  was 
instructor  at  Cornell  in  1873-75.     In  1875  he 


gKological  work  in  Brazil,  being  at  one  time 
curator  of  the  geological  department  of  the 
National  Museum,  and  holding  the  position  of 
chief  of  the  geographical  and  geological  survey 
of  Sao  Paulo  smce  1886.  In  1907  he  became 
chief  of  the  geological  survey  of  Brazil.  He 
has  published  a  number  of  valuable  papers 


subject.  In  1891  he  published  the  first  detailed 
topographical  maps  of  South  America  based  on 
actual  surveys. 

DERBY,  Conn.,  city  in  New  Haven  County, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Naugatuck  and  Housa- 
tonic  rivers  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  nine  mites  west  of  New 
Havea  In  1893  the  towns  of  Birmin^am  and 
Derby  were  consolidated  and  incorporated  as 
the  city  of  Derby.  It  is  a  manufacturing  city 
of  much  importance  and  has  abundant  water 
I>ower  from  the  two  rivers.  There  are  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  brass  and  iron  goods,  type- 
writing machines,  pianos^  or^ns,  piano  players, 
heavy  castings,  engines,  dairv  and  other  ma- 
chinery, files,  woolen  underwear,  corsets, 
hosiery,  combs,  hairpins,  curling  irons,  keys, 
guns  and  ammunition,  paper,  pins  and  spec- 
tacles, and  at  one  time  the  old  town  had  a  large 
West  India  trade  and  noted  ship-building  yards. 
A  bridge  across  the  Naugatuck  River  connects 
Derby  with  the  thrifty  manufacturing  city  of 
Ansonia.  It  has  several  parks,  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  a  national  bank,  good  public  and 
private   schools.     The   government   is   adminis- 


Gen.  David  Humphreys,  prominent  ___  .._. 
Revolution.  Consult  Orcult  and  Beardsley, 
<The  History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Derby* 
(Springfield  1880),  and  'The  Town  Records  of 
Derby,  166S-1710>  (Derby  1901),  Pop.  (1914) 
9,441. 


DERBY,  England,  a  municipal,  atnaty  and 
parliamentary  borough,  capital  of  Derbyshire. 
on  the  Derwent  River  and  the  main  line  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  129  tniles  norA-ttorthwest  of 
London  by  rail.  It  has  some  fine  puUic  build- 
ings, among  which  are  the  diurches  of  All 
Saints,  Saint  Alkmtmd  and  Saint  Werburgh, 
built  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII ;  Samt 
Mary's  (Roman  Catholic),  designed  by  Pugin. 
The  Derby  grammar  school  dates  from  1160. 
There  is  a  very  handsome  free  library  ind 
museum  and  a  fine  tecbnical  college.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  paper,  ar- 
ticles in  Derbyshire  ^r,  castings  and  porce- 
lain, etc.  Here  are  situated  the  offices  and 
principal  workshops  o£  the  Midland  Railway, 
giving  employment  to  about  12,000  wodcmen. 
The  principal  public  utilities  are  munidpally 
owned  Derby  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  Idttgdom,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin 
to  a  Roman  station,  Derventio,  situated  at 
Little  (^ster,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Under  the  Danes  it  took  the  name  of  Deoraby. 
Derby  was  the  most  southerly  [toint  reached  by 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1745  in  his  attempted 
march  on  London.  Richardson,  the  novelist, 
and  Herbert  Spencer  were  natives  of  the  town. 
The  boroi^  returns  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment   Pop.  109,864. 

DERBY  DAY,  the  great  annual  London 
holiday,  on  which  "The  Derby,*  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Elnglish  horse-races,  is  run.  It 
always  falls  on  a  Wednesday,  being  the  second 
day  of  the  grand  race  meeting,  which  takes 
place  in  the  week  after  Trinity  Sunday.  The 
race  is  mn  on  Epsom  Downs,  an  extensive  plain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  This  race  was 
instituted  by  the  Fjirl  of  Derby  in  1780.  The 
entry-mone^  is  now  $500,  but  under  the  new 
regulations  introduced  in  1890  the  first  prize  is 
dehnitely  fixed  at  ^5,000  with  any  surplus  fees. 
The  course  over  which  the  race  is  run  is  1  mile 
4  furlong  29  yards  in  length.  Since  the  race 
was  instituted  the  weights  have  been  several 
times  increased,  until  now  the  colts  have  to 
carry  126  ^unds  and  the  fillies  121  pounds. 
Derby  day  is  now  regarded,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, as  a  great  holid^.  Parliament  is  adjourned 
and  vast  multitudes  flock  from  the  dty  and  its 
neighborhood  to   ^som   Downs.     The  grand 


called  the  American  Derby  day.     See  Horse- 

DERBY  PORCELAIN.  A  porcelain  fac- 
tory was  started  in  this  English  town  in  1750 
by  William  Duesbury  assisted  by  Andrew 
Planch^  a  French  refugee  potter,  and  with  the 
financial  backing  of  a  Derby  banker  named 
Heath.  The  venture  was  a  success,  and,  in 
1769,  Duesbury  purchased  and  ran  the  Chelsea 
porcelain  works.  In  1784  he  brought  the  plant 
and  workers  to  Derby.  In  1776  he  acquired 
the  Bow  porcelain  factory  and  moved  it,  to- 
gether wim  a  number  of  artisans,  to  Derby. 
On  Diiesbury's  death,  in  1786^  his  son  (same 
name)  continued  the  works,  but  in  1795  he  took 
in    Michael    Kean     (a    miniature    painter)     as 

Birtner,  with  the  firm  name  Duesbury  &  Kean. 
ext  year  Duesbury  died,  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  third  William  Duesbury.  In  1809  Robert 
Bloor,  manager,  bought  the  factory.  Sidtness 
caused  him  to  engage  John  Thomason  as  man- 
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ager  and  a  Ur.  Clark,  sculptor  and  painter.  The 
latter  look  over  the  factory  on  Bloor'a  death 
(1846),  but  made  financial  failure,  sold  out  to 
a  Staffordshire  firm  and  the  works  were  closed 
in  1848.  Some  of  the  Bloor  workers  were, 
later,  employed  by  Sampson  Hancock  to  carry 
on  a  small  factory,  using  the  former  styles. 
With  royal  patronage  the  firm  became  The 
Derby  Crown  Porcelain  Company,  Ltd.,  in  1877, 
to  become,  in  1890,  The  Royal  Crown  Derby 
Porcelain  Company.     It  contmues  to  this  day. 

Characteristic B.—  Derby  shows  little  of  for- 
eign art  tendency  in  her  ware.  In  this  she 
Stands  out  distinct  from  her  contemporaries 
(Bow,  Chelsea,  Worcester).  Her  designs  show 
originality  and  are  thoroughly  English.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  Adams  brothers,  Chippendale 
and  Sheraton,  and  contemporary  silversmith ing 
and  furniture  are  reflected.  When  the  workers, 
molds  and  models  were  brought  from  Chelsea 
a  number  of  pieces  of  exact  similarity  were 
made;  they  are  the  Chelsea-Derby  ware  that 
puzzles  collectors. 

Product— In  the  earliest  Derby  period  we 
know  that  "figures'  were  the  chief^ production ; 
Duesbury's  notebook  sajjs  so.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  of  these  existing.  The  later  bisque 
(unglazed)  groups  and  figures  show  extreme 
refinement ;  they  are  actual  pieces  of  sculpture. 
Most  of  the  Derby  output  consisted  of  tea, 
coffee,  dinner  and  dessert  services,  delicately 
decorated ;  also  flower  baskets,  vases,  scent 
bottles,  seals,  etc  Bloor  put  into  the  market 
die  accumulated  stock  of  "seconds,'  covering 
up  the  blemishes  with  "Japan  taste*  decoration. 

Decoration.—  Among  the  styles  of  this  fac- 
tory are  'Derby  Japan,"  "Rock  Japan,*  'Grecian 
Japan,*  "Witches  Japan,*  Following  the  Adams 
furniture  motifs,  w^e  find  vases  and  urns  of 
Herculaneum  model  decorated  with  festoons  of 
•husk*  pattern  (bellflowcr)  in  delicate  borders, 
rosettes  interrupting.  The  noted  Derby  "gros- 
bleu,*    claret   and    canary   made    lovely   hadc- 

{ rounds.  Some  transfer-printing  was  done,  but 
lucsbury  preferred  the  more  expensive  but 
artistic  handpainting.  Beautiful  flower  decora- 
tion appears  from  talented  artists  (Billingsley's 
unrivaled  roses).  Last  period  shows  profuse 
gildmg. 

Glaze. —  "Soft,  lustrous,  satiny*  are  the 
terms  used  by  connoisseurs.  Derby  ^laze  was 
so  soft  it  powders  under  a  file;  services  used 
show  wear  on  the  surface.  So  soft  is  ibis 
glaze  diat  the  enamel  colors  of  the  decoration 
appear  to  have  sunk  into  it  almost  tike  under- 
rate iHginents.    Bloor's  glare  was  harder. 

Paate.-— Of  course  early  paste  is  likely  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Chelsea  and  Bow,  glassy. 
Soapstone  and  bone-ash  were  added  in  the  true 
Derby  paste,  later  china  clay.  Prom  1770  we 
have  a  true  pdte  tendre  with  close  fracture  and 
strongly   translucent.      Bloor   paste   is  inferior. 

MartB,— From  1769  to  1773  an  anchor  sur- 
rounded by  the  Derby  'D.»  In  1773  a  crown 
with  jewelled  bows  is  added  to  the  'D*  (in 
blue,  purple  or  puce).  A  crown  surrounded  by 
"Duesbuiy  Derl:^*  in  gold  aroears.  The  crown 
was  authorized  V  King  George  II  and  remained 


a  last  mark.  Duesbury~Kean  period  used  DK 
mooDgratn.  Duesbury  III  used  *W.  Duesbury 
1803"  sunoountiiiK  a  crown,  cross  batons  below 
and  D  bottom  oralL    This  was  the  last  inatk. 


lilac,  rose,  vermilion,  black  and  (rarelv)  gold. 
Artista.—  Duesbury  gathered  in  perhaps  the 
finest  artists  of  any  English  ceramic  factory. 
There  were  R.  Askew,  flower  painter;  William 
Billingsley,  the  noted  flower  genius:  Zachariah 
Bowman,  landscapes  and  bir^ ;  Joan  Hasjkm, 
flowers  (later  portrait  painter  to  the  ^ueeil) : 
F.  Duvivier,  flowers;  Michael  Kean,  miniaturest 
W.  Pegg,  plants  and  single  flowers ;  J.  fiacou; 
RA.,  modeler;  W.  Coffee,  modeler;  Hill, 
landscapes;  Brewer,  figures  and  landscapea; 
Keys,  gilder;  and  many  equally  as  noted. 

Bibliography.—  Bemrose,  W.,  'Bow,  Chelsea 
and  Derby  Porcelain>  (London  1898);  Binns, 
W.  M.,  <The  First  Century  of  Eriglish  Porce- 
lain* (London  1906)  ;  Bradbury,  E.,  'Derl^ 
China>  (London  1883) ;  Church  Sir  A.  H.. 
'English  Porcelain  made  during  (he  Eighteenth 
CeniurT>  (London  1904);  Haslera,  }..  'The 
Old  Derby  China  Facloiy'  (London  1876) ; 
Nightingale,  J.  E.,  'Contribution  towards  the 
History  of  Early  English  Porcelain'  (Salis- 
bury 1881);  Solon.  M;  L.,  'Brief  History  of 
Old  English  Porcelain'  (London  1903) ;  Tiffio. 
W.  P.,  'Chronograph  of  the  Bow,  Chelsea  and 
Derby  Porcelain  Factories'  (Salisbun-  1875); 
Wallis,  A.,  and  Bembrose,  Junior,  W.,  'The 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  Derbyshire'  (London 
1870). 

Cleuent  W.  Coukbe. 
DERBYSHIRE,  a  north  midland  county  i^ 
England ;  area,  1,029  square  miles.  The  county  is 
noted  more  for  its  coal  minina  and  manufac- 
turing than  for  agriculture  although  about  70 
Sir  cent  of  the  area  is  productively  occupied., 
ats,  barley,  potatoes  and  wheat  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  With  dairy  farming  and  pasture  in 
the  uplands.  lis  beautiful  scenery  and  the 
numerous  mineral  springs  attract  tourists  and 
health  seekers.  The  Peak  district  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  kingdom-^  Kinder 
Peak  rising  to  2,088  feet  and  the  Peak  to  1.880 
feet.  The  Trent  and  the  Derwent  are  the  prin- 
cipal rivers.  Its  chief  minerals  are  coal,  iron 
ore,  lead,  flour  or  Derbyshire  spar,  limestones, 
marble,  zinc  and  elastic  bitumen.  Some  of  the 
industries  of  the  county  are  malting  and  brew- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  iron,  silk  and  cotton 
goods,  calico  lirints,  agricultural  implements, 
paper,  hats,  porcelain  various  kinds  of  cloth, 
and  vaseSj  urns,  etc.,  from  the  Derbyshire  spar. 
Coal  mimng  is  an  important  industry  and  to 
transport  the  coal  several  canals  and  railroads 
cross  the  county.  The  principal  towns  are 
Derby,  Buxton  and  Belter.  Haddon  Hall,  the 
original  of  MartindaJe  Hall  in  Scott's  'Peverfl 
of  the  Peak.'  and  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the 
Deronshire,  are  noteworthy  historically  and  as 
architectural  types.  For  pariiamenfary  purposes 
the  county  is  divided  into  seven  constituencies; 
eacli  tvtutning  one  member.     Pop.  683,423. 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR,  the  finely  crystal- 
lized fluorite  from  Derbyshire.  The  "Blue 
John'  of  the  Derbyshire  miners  is  a  crystalline 
fluorite  in  which  are  alternate  bands  of  blue 
and  pale  yellow  spar.  It  js  made  into  orna- 
mental articles  such  as  vases.    See  Fluoeite.    , 

DERCETO,  d«r-se't6,  the  Greek  name  of 
Atargaies,  a  Syrian  ^ddess,  the  principal  fe- 
male deity  of  the  Philistines,  widely  worshipped 
at  Ascslon.     She  tvas  the  female  counterpart' 
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n  and  fertility,  C9rre- 


DERECSKE,  (M'r«ch-kC,  Auatria-Hungary, 
a  market  town  in  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Bihar.  In  th«  neighborhood  are  four  lakes, 
from  nliich,  by  evaporation,  soda  is  obtained. 
Nearby  is  another  lake,  called  Fingoto,  cele- 
brated from  the  earliest  times  for  its  baths.  In 
the  same  locality  pearls  are  found,  which, 
though  imal],  are  equal  in  beauty  to  those  of 
the  Halt    Pop.  8,272. 

DERELICT,  any  property  abandoned,  de- 
serted or  cast  away  in  such  a  mamier  as  to 
indicate  by  the  owner  that  he  has  relinquished 
claim  thereunto.  The  mere  intention  of  aban- 
donment does  not  constitute  dereliction.  A  ship 
abandoned  at  sea  either  bv  consent  or  compuf- 
sion  under  stress  of  weather  or  other  unfore- 
seen conditions  is  not  forfeited  if  an^  evidence 
is  left  thereon  of  the  owner's  intention  to  re- 
turn when  the  stress  is  removed.  The  owner 
may  recover  on  payment  of  salv^e  within  a 
year  and  a  day,  otherwise  the  property  is  coa< 
sidered  derelict.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
goods  thrown  overboard. 

DERENBOURQ,  de-ran^oor',  Hartwif, 
FretKh  Orientalist:  b.  Paris,  17  June  1S44;  d. 
1906.     He   studied  at   Gottingen  and  Leipzig, 

Srsuing  Arabic  later  at  the  Paris  ftcole  des 
lUtes  fitudes.  Engaged  at  the  Biblioth^ue 
Impiriale  to  continue  the  preparation  of  the 
catali^n^e  of  Arabic  manuscnpts  in  1879  he 


_t  the  ficote  des  Hautes  fitudes.  In  1880  he 
examined  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escu- 
rial  and  other  libraries  in  Spain  (Vol.  1  of 
his  Escurial  catalogue  appearing  in  1884),  and 
on  his  return  was  made  assistant  to  the  com- 
mission upon  Semitic  inscriptions  at  the  Aca- 
demic des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.  He 
issued  a  number  of  valuable  editions  of  Arabic 
writers  and  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  in 
1900. 


Aug.  1895.  Of  a  family  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, whose  original  home  was  Derenburg  in 
Saxony,  after  rabbinical   studies  in  his   early 

Cth,  he  went  Arat  to  Giessen  and  then  to 
in,  where  Freytag  was  his  Arabic  teacher, 
and  from  which  he  gained  his  doctorate  in 
1834,  A  few  years  were  qtent  as  private  tutor 
in  Amtterdam,  when  in  1838  he  settlcfd  Id  Paris. 
In  1852  he  became  proofreader  of  Oriental 
texts  at  the  Imnriniene  Imp^riale,  which  posi- 
tioR  he  resignea  in  1879.  owing  to  an  afieaion 
of  the  w.  He  was  an  active  educational  fac- 
tor in  French  Judaism,  and  with  wider  fields 
of  Oriental  learning  made  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions, his  erudite  works  proving  mines  of  value 
for  later  scholars.  For  example,  his  'Essai 
sur  t'hlstoire  et  la  gfaigraphie  de  la  Palestine' 
fParis  1867)  shed  much  light  on  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Oirist.  He  planned  a 
complete  edition  of  Ssadia's  works  in  Arabic 
and  French,  a  large  part  appearintt  in  his  life- 
ttate.  He  issued  a  second  edition,  of  5.  de 
Smty's   'Stances  dc  Hariri,'   and  collaborated 


DE  RERUM  NATtTRA,  dc  rS-rvm  na- 

too'ri  (<0n  the  Nature  of  Things'),  a  philo- 
sophical poem  of  about  7,500  hexameter  verses, 
conceived  and  written  in  the  grand  style  that  is 
part  of  the  e^Hc  form,  and  dealing  with  the 
physical  constitution  and  environment  of  human 
life  with  a  view  to  the  emancipation  of  that  life 
from  the  tyranny  of  superstition  and  of  mean 
desire.  The  doctrines  set  forth  are  those  of 
Epicurus,  whom  the  author  reveres  as  the 
savior  of  mankind.  Of  this  author,  Titus  Lucre- 
tius Cams,  we  know  practically  nothing  except 
through  the  revelation  of  his  |>ersonality  that  is 
made  in  the  poem  itself.  Saint  Jerome,  it  is 
true,  in  his  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  says  that  Lucretius  was  born  in  95 
B.C.,  became  insane  through  the  effects  of  a 
love-potion,  wrote  in  his  lucid  intervals  "several 
books*  which  Cicero  subsequently  edited,  and 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 
Every  clause  of  this  brief  statement  has  been 
disputed  and  there  is  no  general  agreement  as 
to  the  amount  of  truth  that  may  be  contained 
in  it.  It  would  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  highly 
improbable  that  a  poem  should  have  been  thus 
composed  that  exhibits  on  almost  every  page 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  observation  and 
reasoiiing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passionate 
iatensity  which  marks  the  style  from  beginning 
to  end  has  suggested  to  many  readers,  as  it  did 
to  DeQuincey,  that  the  author  was  laboring 
imder  some  abnormal  strain,  and  the  intend 
evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  work  did  not 
receive  final  revision.  But  interesting  as 
it  would  be  to  know  something  of  the  details 
of  the  poet's  life,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  sudi 
knowledge  would  materially  cnange  the  idei 
that  we  have  been  able  to  form  of  him  from 
his  work.  No  poet  was  ever  less  aulobtogra^- 
ical ;  no  poet  ever  made  a  more  complete  revela- 
tion of  his  essential  self.  The  greater  part  of 
the  poem  is  concerned  with  the  proof  of  the 
existence  and  character  of  the  laws  of  the 
physical  universe.  Yet  Lucretius  is  interested 
m  physical  science  primarily  because  it  alone 
provides  the  necessary  foundation  for  his  doc- 
trine of  ethics.  Observing  everywhere  in  the 
history  of  the  Mediterranean  world  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  due  to  belief  in  the  power  of 
anthropomorphic  and  capricious  deities,  he  set 
himself  the  task  that  modern  science  has  in 
fact  accomplished,  to  prove  that  the  reign  of 
law  is  tmiversal,  that  given  causes  produce 
given  effects,  and  that  no  aihitraiy  interposition 
of  an  extenial  power  can  modify  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  chain  of  causation.  It  follows 
that  man  is  master  of  his  fate,  diat  nother  in 
this  worid  nor  in  the  next  (for,  the  soul  being 
atomic,  there  is  no  next)  can  the  gods  affect 
his  life  in  any  way  for  wesd  or  for  woe,  and 
that  therefore,  if  only  he  is  willtDK  to  achieve 
knowledge  of  nature  and  control  of  himself,  he 
may  order  his  thought  and  action  according  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  thus  live  a  life 
"that  is  worthy  of  the  gods.*  For  though  they 
have  no  power,  the  gods  do  exist  Somewhere 
in  the  interstellar  spaces  is  their  seat  and  there 
in  'passionless  tranquilUty*  they  incarnate 
Epicurean  perfection.  No  aspect  of  the  poem 
is  more  striking  or  more  en^^ng  dan  the  en- 
thuaiafim  with  which  Lucretms  dwdls  upon  this 
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concqrtioa  of  univertaJ  law  »ad  aupporti  it  by 
a  Ulenliy  amazing  variety  of  evidence.  Every- 
where in  tbe  poem  there  is  evidence  of  a  life 
passed  in  the  open  air.  He  draws  instances 
in  support  of  tus  reasoning  from  pheDometia 
witikin  the  raiwe  of  everyone's  observatioiL 
from  the  si?,  from  the  seat,  from  forest  and 
Mream,  from  the  life  of  animals  vid  of  men. 
Yet  be  is  equally  at  home  in  the  stretches  of 
infinite  space  and  infinite  time  and  reasons  with 
no  less  absolute  confidence  about  the  world  o£ 
the  infinitestmally  small,  where  the  atoms  that 
must  forever  elude  the  observatioD  of  the 
KQses  are  lajring  tbe  foundations  of  the  visible 
universe.  The  poem  shows,  in  fact,  that  he  had 
to  an  extent  tlut  is  surprising  in  a  disdple  of 
Epicurus  a  passion  for  knowledge  for  its  own 
*^e.    But  his  supreme  interest  was,  after  all, 


cssm  brings  at  last  within  the  reach  of 
Intellectually  an  aristocrat,  be  is  yet  essentially 
ft  lodal  reformer,  and  is  moved  to  tbe  depths 
of  bis  bemg  by  the  pathos  of  human  Ufe.    And 


salvation  is  simple  and  obvtoos;  yet  it  is  ex- 
tremely <Ufficttlt  to  persuade  men  to  follow  it. 
Happiness,  for  wbi(^  all  mankind  strives,  con- 
tinues to  be  soa^t  by  means  that  all  experience 
urovea  will  stil^  aa  heretofore,  fail  to  secure  it 
Sttnidicinr  of  bvtng,  riches  gained  not  by  in- 
crease of  possessions  but  by  diminution  of  de- 
sires,  contentment  found  in  fundamental  human 
relationships,  a  life,  in  brief,  devoid  of  ambition 
and  largely  contemplative,  such  an  ordering  of 
existence  even  in  a  world  whose  laws  ar^  on 
the  whole,  austere,  will  gain  for  man  real  hap- 
piness, and,  at  the  worst,  such  happiness  as  ia 
possibte  under  the  drcnmsiances.  For  a  ma- 
ture mind  cannot  be  content  with  foiiy-tales. 
The  facts  of  Ufe  and  eqaall^  the  fact  of  death 
must  be  faced  uncompr^imisingly  if  man  is  to 
retain  hia  self-respect.  Rational  beings  will  seek 
diereforc  a  possible,  not  an  impossible,  happiness. 
I^cretius  preaches  this  gospd  of  qmetism  with 
tbe  fervor  of  an  evangehst  and  tbe  imt^iinatiTe 
power  of  a  great  poet. 

The  poem  has  been  finely  translated  into  prose 
by  H.  A.  j.  Munro  (4th  ed.,  Cambridge  1886) 
and  ^  C.  Bailey  (Oxford  1910) ;  into  verse  by 
W.  K  Leonard  (New  York  1916).  Iltuminat- 
ing  criticism  may  be  found  in  the  following 
works:  Sellar,  W.  Y,  <Roman  Poets  of  the 
Rronblic'  (3d  ed.,  Oxford  1889) ;  Uack&il, 
T.  W..  'Latin  Uterstnre'  (New  Yoric  1895); 
Duff,  J.  W.,  'Literary  History  of  Rome'  (2d 
ed.,  London  1910)  ;  Santayanx  G.,  ^Three  Philo- 
SOTihical' Poels>  (Harvard  Universi^  1910); 
Woodbeny,  G.  E,,  'Inspiration  of  Poetry* 
(New  York  1910) ;  Thomson,  J.  A.  K.,  <Giedc 
Tradition'  (New  York  1915);  Masson,  J.. 
'Lucretius,  Epicurean  and  Poet>  (2  vols..  New 
Yoric  1907,  1909).  Consult  also  Mallock, 
W.  H„  <Lucretius  on  Life  and  Death>  (New 
York  1900)  and  Tennyson's  poem  'Lucretius.* 
W.  A.  Merrill  has  edited  Ae  Latin  text  widi 
an  introduction  and  full  commentary  on  all 
six  books   (New  York  1907) 

Nelson  G.  McCau. 
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frovinces  of  Hunster  and  Connai^it,  Irdand. 
t  is  24  miles  long  and  from  two  to  six  miles 
broad.  (2)  A  lake  in  the  southeast  of  tbe 
countT  of  Donegal,  province  of  Ulster,  Ireluid. 
It  is  tnree  miles  long  and  two  and  one-lialf  mile* 
wide.  Saint's  Isle  and  Station  Island  are  in 
this  lake. 

DERMATITIS,  a  name  given  to  certam 
inflammations  of  the  skin,  characterized  not  so 
much  according  to  form  and  arrangement  of 
tbe  pathological  changes  taking  place  in  the 
skin,  but  rather  from  their  cause.  These  causes 
may  act  from  within  or  without  The  charac- 
teristic change  taking  place  is  some  form  of  ery- 
thema or  redness,  with  the  characteristic  heat 
redness  and  swelling.  Thus  there  are  found 
dermatitis  traumatica,  or  the  dermatitis  set  up 
by  mechanical  injuries  such  as  blows,  pressure, 
friction,  scratching;  dermatitis  calorica,  such  as 
is  due  to  sunburn  or  frostbite;  X-ray  dermatitis, 
dennatitis  venenata,  due  to  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral  poisons,  such  as  mustard,  turpentine, 
croton-oil,  tartar  emetic,  poison  ivy,  nettle,  an- 
iline dves,  strong  adds,  strong  alloklis,  arnica, 
etc. ;    dermatitis  medicamentosa  or  drug  eru^ 


_,  _.  le^c,  bromides, 
may  be  also  dermatitis  fol- 
or  following  poisoning  in 
wounds.  There  are  other  forms  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  those  givta  are  the  com- 
monest 

DBRHATOLOOY  (fttmt  Gr.  derma,  the 
sldn),  a  sdencc  that  treats  of  skin  diseases.  See 
Skin. 

DERUATOPHYTS,  a  parasitic  plant  a, 
sort  of  fungus  infesting  the  cuticle  and  epider- 


iodides,  etc    Thi 
lowing 
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various    forms    of    skin    diseases.      

monly  known  spcdes  are  Achorion  schcenUinii 
(favusj  ;  Trichophyton  tonsurans  (ringworm), 
and  MicrospOTon  furfur  (dandruff,  scurf). 

DERHESTES,  d«r-mis'tez,  a  genus  of 
ccdeopterous  insects,  the  ty^  of  the  family  Der- 
methda.  Tbe  larvx  of  tins  genus  are  cohered 
with  slippery  hairs.  The^  devour  dead  bodies, 
sldns,  leather  and  other  animal  substances.  One 
spedes  (D.  lardariMs)  is  known  by  the  name  of 
tmcon-beetle,  and  is  often  found  in  ill-kept  bam 
or  pork  cbo^.  Manv  insects,  the  larvse  of 
which  have  sunilar  habits  to  those  of  the  true 
Dermeites,  sometimes  recdve  that  name,  al- 
ihongb  they  really  belong  to  the  genera  AUa- 
genmi,  Neerophorus,  etc 

DERMOT  MAC  HURRAGH,  Irish  kii«: 
the  last  ruler  of  Leinster  before  the  sover- 
eign^ was  asstmied  by  Stroiwbow  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II  of  England.  He  became  king  of 
Leinster  in  1140,  and  ha^ng  carried  off  the 
wife  of  O'Ruarc,  Prince  of  Leitrim,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  latter  and  was  driven  from  Ireland 
in  U67.  He  betook  himself  to  Aquitaine,  where 
he  did  homa^  to  the  English  king,  who  granted 
him  permission  to  enlist  adventurers  in  England 
to  aid  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom.  He 
received  the  aid  of  Richard  de  Gare,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  usually  called  Strongbow,  who  mar^ 
ried  his  dau^ter  Eva  in  1170.  With  his  aid 
he  proved  victorious,  but  when  he  £ed  in  the 
same  year  bis  kingdom  was  assDmed  by  hia 
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DERHBUSO,  dSm'boorH,  Bemhard,  Ger- 
man statesman :  b.  Hesse-Darmstadt  1856.  Of 
Jewish  extraction,  he  received  a  commercial 
education  and  as  a  yonne  man  came  to 
America  and  engaged  in  banlcin^  business, 
acquiring  a  good  Icnowledge  of  American 
methods  and  the  Ejiglish  language.  In  1906 
he  was  appointed  Colonial  Secretary,  aod  dur- 
ing his  four  years'  tenure  of  the  office  he  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
German  colonies,  notably  Southwest  Africa.  His 
hustling  business  methods  and  brusque  manners 
brought  hin)  into  frequent  conflict  with  other 
officials,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  _  A 
wealthy  man,  he  occupied  himself  mainly  with 
economic  studies  till  the  European  War  broke 
out,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
co-operate  with  Count  Bernstorff  to  win  Ameri- 


justifyine  German  policy  and  placing  England 
with  Belgium  in  the  wron^.  He  published 
Germany's  peace  conditions  in  April  1915,  de- 
claring there  was  nothing  in  the.  German 
program  "which  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  especially  the  United  States.* 

DERNB,  dem,  or  DBRNA,  Africa,  town 
of  Tripoli,  in  Barca,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  in  a  fertile  district  It  was  captured  by 
the  United  States  fleet  in  1805  duriiig  the  war 

■    t  Tripoli.    Pop.  about  7,000.    See  Derne 


as; 


DERNB  EXPEDITION  (Derna  or 
Dem),  a  military  expedition  imdcrtaken  during 
1805  by  William  Eatoa  (q.v.).  United  States 
consul  to  Tunis  in  1799-1803,  to  secure  recog- 
nition of  American  international  rights.  Eaton 
became  indignant  at  the  abject  submission  of 
Christendom,  part  from  fear  and  part  from 
greed,  to  the  wretched  Barbary  pirates;  he  had 
raged  at  their  insults  year  after  year  while  he 
was  consul  at  Tunis;  and  when  Tripoli,  in  1801, 
finally  insisted  on  war  despite  all  payments, 
eagerly  seized  the  chance  of  ending  its  robberies 
once  tor  all  by  making  it  a  United  States  pro- 
tectorate. About  1792  Hamet  Caramanh  or 
Caramelli,  pasha  of  Tripoli,  had  been  deposed 
by  his  brotner  Yusuf  and  fled  to  Tunis,  where 
be  was  then  living;  and  Elaton  resolved  to 
have  the  United  States  restore  him  on  con- 
dition of  peace  and  no  tribute,  and  thus 
strike  terror  into  the  other  piratical  states. 
He  borrowed  $22,000  for  Hamet  to  equip  a 
force  with  which  our  navy  was  to  co-operate: 
but  the  naval  commanders'  hands  were  tied 
by  their  instructions,  and  in  1803  Eaton's 
plain-spoken  refusal  to  comply  with  the  bey's 
extortions  caused  his  peremptoty  dismissal  as 
consul.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  urged  Jefferson  to  make  the  country  a 
United  Slates'  protectorate,  but  the  govern- 
ment did  not  feel  jnstificd  in  giving  carle 
blanche  for  so  daring  a  scheme.  At  length, 
in  March  1804,  Eaton  was  sent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  "naval  agent*  with  Barron's  squad- 
ron, but  without  authority  or  instructions.  He 
cared  for  neither  squadron  nor  authority  if 
he  could  have  help  and  be  left  to  act  un- 
trammeled.  Meantime ,  Hamet  Caramanii  had 
failed  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  when  Eaton 
arrived  at  Cairo  on  8  December  (having  heard 
at  Malta,  in  September,  of  Hamct's  fiasco),  the 
viceroy  was  besieging  him  and  a  few  followers 
at  Minyeh  on  the  Nile.    Eaton  rescued  him  at 


great  pains  and  some  peril,  and  brought  bim  to 
Alexandria;  made  a  pact  with  him  and  a  plan 
of  campaign  with  Barron,  and  collected  an 
•army*  of  some  500  floaters  —  the  majority 
Arabs,  some  Tripolitan  Kabyles,  a  hundred  Alex- 
andrian Christian  Greeks  and  Americans,  a 
most  extraordinary  rabble  for  a  desperate  mili- 
taiy  venture -~  and  started  for  a  march  of  600 
miles  across  lie  Libyan  Desert  to  Deme,  the 
seaport  capital  of  Barca.  the  most  fertile  prov- 
ince of  TripolL  They  had  no  provisions  but 
what  they  carried  and  no  water  for  days  to- 
gether, and  more  than  once  the  Arabs  wMi 
Hamet  were  on  the  point  of  deserting  in  a 
body  or  cutting  Eal(»i's  throat.  His  energy 
and  moral  force  finally  pulled  the  entire  bo$r 
through  a  six  weeks'  march  to  Bomha,  just 
east  of  Deme,  17  April  1605;  but  no  ships 
were  in  sight.  The  Arabs  cursed  h'"i  afresh 
as  an  infidel  traitor  and  resolved  to  break  up 
next  morning;  Eaton  and  the  Christians  toMe 
post  on  a  hill  for  the  nigfat  and  lit  fires,  and 
next  morning  the  waiting  fleet  saw  tbe  smoke 
and  came  in.  The  Arabs  rejoined  them  and 
after  restocking  from  the  fleet  and  resting  a 
week,  on  the  25th,  in  co-operation  with  three 
cruisers,  they  assailed  Deme,  defended  by 
earthworks  and  800  men.  On  the  27th  they 
carried  it  by  storm,  Eaton  being  shot  throng 
the  wrist  A  large  force  was  sent  from  Tripoli 
to  retake  it  and  on  13  May  he  repulsed  it  in  a 
sharp  engagement  with  thp  aid  of  the  fleet's 
guns.  Another  month  passed;  Deme  showed 
no  enthusiasm  over  Hamet,  one  Oriental  mas- 
ter being  about  the  same  as  another;  Eaton 
could  not  march  on  Tripoli,  some  700  miles 
farther  on,  but  the  pasha's  troops  could  not 
drive  him  from  Deme.  Suddenly  the  ground 
was  cut  from  under  his  feet  by  the  treaty 
arranged  with  the  pasha  by  Tobias  Lear,  United 
States  consul-gennal  for  Algiers  and  commis- 
sioner of  peace,  it  is  said  through  jealousy  of 
Eaton's  success.  Hamet's  supporters  were  left 
to  the  pasha's  vengeance,  Hamet  to  European 
exile  and  a  gmdging  pension,  and  Hamet's  fam- 
ily became  possessions  of  the  pasha.  (See  Bar- 
baby  Powers,  Unftep  States  Treaties  and 
Wars  with  the).  Eaton  returned  to  America, 
and  his  services,  while  sliced  or.  ignored  by 
government  officials,  were  recognized  *as  the 
virtties  and  undaunted  courage  of  a  ■  single 
man,*  in  a  resolution  passed  by  a  lar^e  ma- 
jority in  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  25  Feb. 
1806,  the  CMnmiUee  for  the  sale  of  Eastern 
lands  being  "authorized  and  directed  to  convey 
to  William  Eaton,  Eso.,  a  dtiien  of  this  Com- 
monwealth and  to  his  Deirs  and  assigns,  a  tract 
of  land,  to  contain  10,000  acres  of  any  of  the 
unappropriated  land  of  this  Commonwealth  in 
the  District  of  Maine,  excepting  the  ten  town- 
ships on  Penobscot  River.*  His  exploit  was 
also  perpetuated  in  verse  by  Paine,  author  of 
'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  and  by  John  Pierpcmt 
In  1808  Genera)  Eaton  was  the  principal  agent 
in  failing  the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy  to  invade 
Mexico.  Consult  'Life  of  the  late  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Eaton'   (Brookfield  1813). 

DEROSNE,  d^r&n,  Charles,  French  chem- 
ist and  inventor:  b.  Paris  1780;  d.  there  Septem- 
ber 1846.  He  devised  a  still  for  the  rectification 
of  alcohol  so  arranged  that  Instead  of  the 
weakec  aqueous  spirit  which  distilled  being 
completely  condensed  by  cold  water,  it  was  con- 
densed by  water  only  a  little  under  the  boiling 
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point  of  the  mixture,  so  dial  while  the  alcohol 
still  remaineil  as  vapor,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  watery  vapor  was  condensed,  and  thas  the 
distillate  was  made  stronger.  This  apparatus 
is  called  by  his  name.  His  most  important 
research  was  into  the  composition  of  opium, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  isolated  a  crystal- 
line body,  long  distinguished  as  Derosne's  salt 
He  Umsdf  did  not  determine  its  character,  and 
it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  it  was 
distinguished  as  an  alkaloid  by  Kobiquet,  and 
called  by  him  narcotin,  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  known.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  ani- 
mal charcoal  for  decolorizing  syrup. 

DB  KOSNY,  ro'ne,  LCoa  Lonis  Lucien 
Pninol,  French  Orienlalist:  b.  Loos.  France, 
5  Aug.  1837.  He  studied  in  Paris  at  the  ficolc 
des  Langues  Orientales,  became  professor  of 
Japanese  at  the  Special  School  of  Languages  in 
1863  and  founder  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists.  In  1863  he  w8s  interpreter  to 
die  Japanese  ambassadors  at  Paris,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Holland.  England  and  Russia. 
He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1884  and  in  1886  was  nominated  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes-Etudes.  Among 
his  numerous  works  arc  'Asiatic  Studies' 
(1864);  'The  Origin  of  Language*  (1869); 
•Japanese  Anthology'  (1871);  <A  Grammar  of 
the  Chinese  LanguMe'  (London  1874)  :  'Jap- 
anese Religion'  0881) ;  'Vocabulaire  de 
I'fcriture  hieratique  yucatfque'  (1883;  2d  ed., 
1886) ;  'Le  livre  sacri  ct  canonique  de 
i'antiquiti  Japonaisc'  (1885);  'Les  populations 
danubiennes'  (1882-85);  'Le  Taoisme  (1892); 
•Cours  pratique  de  la  langue  Japonaise' 
(1903);  *L'Amerique  pr^otomhienne'  (1904); 
'La  Bible  du  Japon'  (1904),  and  various  trans- 
lations, pamphlets  and  essays. 

DE  ROSSBT,  Amund  John,  American 
physician:  b.  Wilmington,  N.  G,  17  Nov.  1767; 
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Moses  John  De  Rosset  of  London  and  Mary 
Ivie,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  In  1784  he 
was  matriculated  at  Princeton.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  session  of  his  collegiate  course  a 
fellow-student,  Robert  G.  Harper,  observing  his 
rigid  economy  and  close  attention  to  duties  and 
his  deierminalion  to  remain  at  the  college 
during  vacation  for  want  of  funds  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  journey  home,  offered  to 
be  his  teacher  in  the  studies  of  the  next  year. 
The  offer  was  gladly  accepted  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session  De  Rosset  was  promoted 
to  an  advanced  class,  completing  his  course  in 
three  years.  While  at  the  medical  college  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Rush,  with  whom 
he  had  a  long  correspondence.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Untied  States  to 
be  post-physician,  which  ofGce  he  held  for 
many  years.  During  two  or  more  terms  he 
served  in  the  town  government.  His  writings 
were  confined  to  contrihutions  to  medical  publi- 
cations—  a  pamphlet  'De  febribus  intermittenti- 
bus,>  a  Latin  thesis,  etc.  His  son,  MoSES  John: 
b.  Wihnington,  N.  C,  11  Jan.  1795;  d,  there, 
30  June  1826.  also  entered  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  from  1818  until  his  death.  ARHAini 
John,  another  son  of  Armand  John  De  Rosset, 
was  bom  in  Wilmington,  6  Oct  1807 ;  d.  1897. 
He  attended  the  medical  college  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in   1826-27,  and  was  graduated  at  the 


medical  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1827.  From  1828  to  1837  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  in  Wilmington  and  then  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  affairs,  which  he  relin- 
quished only  a  few  years  previous  to  his  demise 
at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years. 

DE  ROSSET,  Moses  John,  American 
physician,  son  of  Armand  John  De  Rosset 
(1807-97)  :  b.  Pittsboro,  N.  C,  4  July  1838;  d. 
Wihnington,  N.  C,  1  May  1881.  In  youth  he 
showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  languages  and 
mathematics.  He  spent  three  :^ears  in  Geneva  at 
the  famous  school  of  Diedcrich  and  spent  six 
months  in  Cologne  to  perfect  himself  in  Ger- 
man. He  was  graduated  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1859  and  was  appointed  resident  physician  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  in  the  same  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  assistant  surgeon  and, 
after  serving  through  Stonewall  Jackson's  Val- 
ley campaign,  was  promoted  to  full  surgeon  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  Richmond.  Siibsequentiy  he 
was  detached  as  inspector  of  hospitals  of  the 
department  of  Henrico.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Universih-  of  Mary- 
land. He  was  also  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  dental  college  of  that  city.  He  here  pre- 
pared himself  tor  practice  in  diseases  of  the 
ear  and  eye,  and  in  1873  removed  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  devoted  himself  to  this  specialty, 
becoming  also  a  contributor  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Medical  Journal.  To  improve  his  health 
he  removed  for  a  dme  to  Texas  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Baltimore,  where  he  issued  a  trans- 
lation of  Bouchardat's  'Annual  Abstract  of 
Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and 
Toxicol(^  for  1867,'  His  writings  were  chiefly 
contributions   to   medical   journals. 

DEROULEDE,  da-roo-15d'.  Paid,  French 
poet:  b.  Paris,  2  Sept  1846;  d.  1914.  His 
'Soldier  Songs'  (1872)  and  'Military  Refrains' 
(1888)  were  inmiensely  popular,  and  won  him 
the  presidency  of  the  Patnoiic  League,  an  as- 
sociation intensely  hostile  to  Germans,  and 
whose  agitation  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  col- 
lision with  Germany,  wherefore  the  poet  was 
prevailed  on  to  retire  from  the  presidency.  He 
was_  the  chief  advocate  of  the  "revanche" 
against  Germany,  having  taken  part  as  a  soldier 
in  (he  disastrous  campaign  of  1870-71.  In 
1883  he  went  to  Russia  to  further  the  cause  of 
a  Fran  CO- Russian  alliance;  and  supported  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  during  his  temporary  rise  to 
power.  His  anti-Semitism  was  marked  during 
the  Dreyfus  ease.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  1893-9S  and  1898-99,  He 
was  condemned  to  banishment  in  1900  for  10 
years  for  conspiracy  against  the  republic.  The 
amn«pf  of  1905  reduced  this  to  five  years,  and 
in  1906  he  sought  but  unsuccessfully  re-election 
to  the  Oiamber  of  Deputies.  He  wrote  a  drama 
on  patriotism,  'The  Hetman.>  and  the  semi-re- 
ligious drama,  <The  Moabitess,'  Other  works 
are  a  patriotic  cantata,  'Vive  la  France'  (1880)  ; 
'Messire  du  Guesclin'  (1895)  ;  'La  Mort  de 
Hoche*  (1897);  'Poesies  militaires'  (1896);  etc. 

DERR,  Louia,  American  physictsi :  b,  Potts- 
ville,  Pa,,  6  Aup.  1868.  In  1889  he  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  and  studied  also  at  the 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo^  1892,  and 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  1892-93.  In 
1892  he  became  assistant  in  physics  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  became 
full  professor  in  1909.  He  was  also  instructor 
in  physics  at  Boston  University  1893-98,  and 
from  1895  to  1908  was  in  charge  of  instruction 
in  physics  at  the  Boslon  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics.  He  is  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  member  of 
the  American  Physical  Society.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'Notes  on  the  Principles  of  E^^amo  and 
Transformer  Design*  (l^B) ;  "Phoiography 
for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry*  0906), 
He  edited  the  'Cyclopedia  o£  Engineering' 
(1902;  2d  ed,  1912)  and  since  1907  is  assistant 
editor  of  Chemical  Abstracts.  He  has  also 
published  numerous  papers  in  scientific  journals. 

DERRICK,  a  mechanical  device  for  lifting 
and  shifting  heavy^  weights.  The  simplest  form 
of  derrick  is  the  gin,  a  tripod  of  three  legs,  with 
a  com{)ound  pulley  at  the  apex  and  another  at 
the  hoisting  hook  and  a  windlass  to  operate  the 
pulley  rope.  These  simple  derricks  are  easily 
portable  and  arc  used  very  commonly  for  lift- 
ing stones,  pulling  stumps,  lowering  iron  pipes 
into  trenches  and  similar  work.  The  builders' 
derrick  has  two  legs  framed  together  like  a 
broad  ladder  and  set  wider  apart  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top.  The  foot  piece  at  the  bottom 
is  fitted  with  wheels  which  run  sideways  along 
a  plank  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  building.  The 
top  of  the  derrick  is  inclined  toward  the  build- 
ing and  is  held  in  position  by  guy  ropes.  This 
form  of  derrick  is  used  by  stone  masons  to  lift 
and  set  in  place  stone  facing,  sills,  lintels,  col- 
umns, etc.  It  is  sometimes  footed  on  a  beam 
of  an  um>er  story,  hanging  outward  over  the 
Street  and  used  also  to  hoist  lumber,  window 
frames  and  the  like. 

For  large  and  heavy  work;  as  In  excavations 
and  the  erections  of  steel-frame  buildings,  the 
derrick  in  common  use  is  the  guy  derrick,  com- 
prising a  mast  held  upright  by  four  to  seven 
guys  widely  extended  and  securely  anchored 
and  a  boom  attached  to  the  mast  near  the  bot- 
tom by  a  hin^^  joint,  so  that  it  may  rise  and 
fall  in  a  vertical  plane;  the  whole  having  the 
outline  of  the  letter  V.  The  foot  of  the  mast 
is  a  pivot  pin  set  in  an  opening  in  a  heavy  base 
plate,  or,  in  very  large  derricks,  a  ball  and 
socket  joint.  The  guys  at  the  top  are  attached 
to  a  thick  circular  plate  which  slips  down  on  a 
gud^on  pin.  The  mast  is  thus  free  to  revolve 
and  if  the  derrick  is  small,  it  is  swung  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  pushing  bar ;  if  large,  the  base 
of  the  mast  is  fitted  with  a  bull  wheel,  from 
five  to  ei^t  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  operated 
by  cable  troin  a  winding  engine.  Derricks  are 
usually  equipped  with  two  separate  hoists,  one 
lifting  the  load  and  the  other  drawing  in  the 
guy  ropes  which  control  the  sag  of  the  boom 
away  from  the  mast.  The  winding  drums  which 
do  this  work  are  generally  detached  from  the 
derrick  itself,  but  in  some  cases  the  winding 
machinery  is  built  on  a  platform  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  mast  and  revolves  with  it  upon  a 
coKed  circular  track.  In  confined  situations, 
as  oetween  buildings  in  cities,  where  there  lacks 
room  to  stretch  guys  to  support  the  mast,  the 
Stiff-leg  derrick  is  used.  In  this  type  the  mast 
is  held  at  the  top  by  two  heavy  beams  or  legs 
which  spread  apart  at  the  ground  to  the  ends 
of  an  arc  of  90  degrees.    The 


t  bases  of  these 


legs  are  heavily  anchored  with  stoa^  bags  of 
sand  and  gravel  or  other  weighty  material. 

Small  derricks  are  of  wood ;  the  masts  being 
from  20  to  45  feel  in  height,  and  respectively 
from  10  to  22  inches  square,  and  with  booms 
relatively  from  8  to  16  inches  square.  A  five- 
ton  derrick  will  have  a  mast  25  feet  long,  and 
a  boom  of  30  feet.  The  guys  will  be  wire  cables 
of  one  inch  diameter,  and  the  hoistii^  cable 
from  fivc-ci^ths  to  three-quarters  inch  in  diam- 
eter. If  the  derrick  is  u^eld  with  stiff  legs, 
they  will  have  the  same  cross  section  as  ihe 
mast,  and  be  as  long  as  the  workii^  area  will 
permit.  In  stiff-leg  derricks  the  mast  is 
usually  much  shorter  than  the  boom.  The  masts 
and  booms  of  timber  derricks  are  sometimes 
trussed  with  iron  rods  to  stren^cn  them,  but 
for  extra  heavy  work  the  derrick  is  often  all 
metal,  of  latticed  structural  steel.  (See  Csane). 
Consult  Adams,  H.,  'The  Mechanics  of  Build- 
ing Construction'  (New  York  1912);  Hess, 
H.  D.,  'Machine  Design ;  Hoists,  Derricks, 
Cranes*  (Philadelphia  1912) ;  Thomson,  T.  K, 
'Hoisting  Machines  for  the  Handling  of  Ma- 
terials' fNew  York  1908). 

DE  RUSSY,  Rene  Bdwmrd,  American  mili- 
tary officer:  b.  Haiti,  W.  I,.  22  Feb.  1789;  d. 
San  Francisco,  23  Nov.  1SS5.  He  graduated 
at  the  United  States  MiliUry  Academy  in  1812, 
serving,  with  credit  in  the  war  with  England. 
He  subsequently  supervised  the  construction  of 
fortifications  in  New  York  harbor  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Paafic  Coast,  where  he  con- 
structed defenses  in  San  Francisco  harbor. 

DERVISLH,  the  Persian  word  for  the  Ara- 
bic faqir  or  f^r.    See  Pakol 

DERWENT,  dir'wfcit,  (1)  the  name  of 
four  rivers  in  England,  in  Derbj'shire,  York- 
shire, Duitiam  and  Cumberland,  respectively. 
The  Yorkshire  Derwent  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Ouse.  (2)  A  river  in  Tasmania.  It  rises  in 
Lake  Saint  Clare  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
and  enters  Storm  Bay  by  an  estuary.  A  light- 
house, elevated  70  feet  above  the  sea,  has  been 
erected  on  Iron  Pot  Island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Derwent,  exhibiting  a  &xed  light,  visible 
at  from  12  to  15  miles'  distance.  On  the  Der- 
went estuary  is  the  town  of  HobarL  Its  en- 
tire length  is  about  130  miles  and  it  is  nav^Ue 
as  far  as  Hobart, 

DBRWENTWATER,  Jamea  RatcUffe, 
Earl  of,  English  nobleman :  b,  London,  28  June 
1689;  d.  London,  24  Feb.  1716.  His  grand- 
father had  been  created  Eari  of  Derwentwater 
by  James  II  and  his  father,  Francis,  married 
a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  II.  He  stK- 
ceeded  to  the  title  in  1705  and  entertained  a 
personal  attachment  toward  the  Stuart  family, 
which  induced  htm  to  take  part  in  the  attempt 
to  restore  them  to  the  English  throne.  The 
standard  of  revolt  having  been  raised  in  Scot- 
land, Lord  Derwentwater  commenced  the 
movement  in  England  on  6  Oct  1715.  The 
cause  of  the  Pretender  was  a  losing  one  from 
the  first,  and  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  courage 
dis[dayed  by  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
other  Jacobite  nobles,  they  were  compdled  to 
suntmder  at  discretion  at  Preston  on  13  Nov. 
1715.  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  being  im- 
peached for  high  treason,  ideaded  guilty,  and 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  HiU.  His  estates  wen 
confiscated  and  given  to  (xreenwich  iLn^td. 
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DERWEHTWATER,  or  KESWICK 
UkKE,  a  beautiful  lake  in  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, in  die  vale  of  Keswick.  It  is  about  three 
miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  stretches  from  Skiddaw  on  the  north  to 
the  failU  of  Borrowdale.  Near  the  northeast 
conier  is  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Lodore. 
Its  wit«rs  are  otrried  to  the  sea  by  the  Der- 
went 

DBRZHAVIN,  dySr-zha'vin,  Gabriel  Ro- 
manovltcll,  Rnssian  lyric  poet:  b.  Kazan,  14 
July  1743;  4  Novgorod,  6  July  1816.  He 
joined  the  Freobrazhenskjr  Guard  in  1782,  be- 
coming  Ueutenant-captain  in  1783.  He  became 
successively  governor  of  Oloneti  (1784)  and 
of  Tambov  (178S).  In  1793  he  was  called  to 
the  Senate,  in  180O  was  master  of  the  Imperial 
treasury,  and  in  1802  was  Minister  of  Justice. 
The  year  following  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
on  full  pay.  His  poetic  talent  had  become  early 
developed,  and  he  is  generally  allowed  to  hold 
the  first  place  among  the  poets  who  appeared 
during  the  reign  of  Catharine.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  this  empress,  and  has 
ccldjiated  her  in  his  most  brilliant  odes.  Of 
dicse,  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best 
known  is  his  'Oda  Bog,*  or  'Ode  to  God,' 
which,  for  sublimity  both  of  thought  and 


Almost  ail  his  poems  arc  rich  in  true  poetic 
beauties,  thou^  occasionally  he  indulges  too 
much  in  gaudy  Oriental  metaphor.  His  works, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  Odes,  several 
dramatic  pieces  and  prose  writings,  were  pub- 
lished at  Saint  Petersburg  (9  vols.,  1864-83), 
the  eighth  volume  of  which  is  a  biograiriiy  of 
the  author  by  the  editor,  J.  Grot  See  Ode  TO 
God. 

DESAGUADERO.  da-sa-gwa-da'ro.  a  val- 
ley in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  between  two  rid({es  of 
the  Andes  into  which  the  great  chain  divides, 
near  the  city  of  Potosl.  This  valley  or  table- 
land is  about  400  miles  in  length,  and  varies 
from  30  to  80  miles  in  breadth ;  jirea  150,000 


the  smaller  lake  Autlagas 

dero  signifies  in   Spanish  *a   channel.' 

DESAGUADERO  RIVER,  Bolivia,  the 
outlet  for  the  waters  of  Lake  Titicaca.  It  is 
180  miles  in  length,  ninning  from  I^e  Titicaca 
southward  to  Lake  Poop6  or  Agullas,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Oruro.  The  lake  last  mentioned  is 
without  any  known  outlet  For  many  years 
trafiic  on  this  river  nas  been  hampered,  the 
Lake  Titicaca  steamers  r       '  '  '  -     - 
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i,  pending  improvements,  for  boats  of  con- 
siderable size),  while  beyond  that  town  smaller 
steamers,  engaged  in  carrying  the  silver  and 
tin  ores  of  Oruro  and  the  copper  of  Corocoro, 
descended  to  a  point  40  miles  farther  down  the 
Stream.  A  concession  for  canalizing  the 
Desaguadera  so  as  to  extend  navigation  about 
200  miles  farther  south  was  granted  by  the 
Bolivian  government  to  a  Peruvian  corporation 
in  1892.  Moreover  a  railroad  has  been  built 
from  the  nordiem  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca  to 
Cuzco.  These  works  form  a  syitem  of  land 
and  water  transportation  unique  in  all  the 
world;  approximately  500  nules  in  length,  and 
at  an  altitude  ringing  between  11,000  and 
13,000  feet  above  Uie  level  of   the  sea,  con- 


neciii^  the  historic  Cuzco  (the  ancient  Inca 
capital)  and  the  extensive  silver  and  lead  dis- 
tricts of  Totalaya  on  the  north,  with  the  mines 
of  Corocoro  and  Oruro. 

DESAIX  DE  VEYGOUX,  df-sa'  de  vi-goo, 
Louis  Charles  Atttoine,  French  general:  b. 
Saint  Hilaire-d'Ayat,  Auvergne,  17  Aug.  1766; 
d.  Marengo,  14  June  1800.  Entering  the  army 
at  IS,  he  was  in  1792  appointed  aide  to  Prince 
Victor  de  Broglie,  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine.  He  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  in  1795-94,  and  then  of  a  division. 
In  1796  he  covered  himself  with  glory  by  his 
heroic  conduct  in  Uoreau's  famous  retreat 
throu^  the  Black  Forest.  _  Behind  the  ruinous 
fortress  of  Kehl,  Desaix  resisted  the  Austrian 
army  for  more  than  two  months,  only  capitulat- 
ing m  January  1797,  when  his  ammunition  was 
spent  He  served  with  Bonaparte  in  Egypt, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and  was 


country.  He  coroiJetely  subdued  Upper  Egypt, 
and  received,  as  a  testimonv  of  admiration 
from  Bonaparte,  a  sword,  with  this  inscription 
on  its  blade,  '(xinqueie  de  la  Haute  E^ypte.* 
His  own  soldiers  used  to  compare  him  to 
Bayard,  while  the  inhabitants  named  him  *the 
Just  Sultan.'  He  was  obliged,  however,  in 
1800,  to  ^gn  the  unfavorable  treaty  of  El  Arish 
with  the  Turks  and  Ei^lish,  and  on  hit  way  to 
France  was  captured  and  detained  by  Lord 
Keith  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  afterward  ob- 
tained his  parole,  and  returned  from  ^m>t 
just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  in  which  he  was  Idlled,  A  statue  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Paris.  Consult 
Bonval,  E.,  'Histoire  de  Desaix>  (Paris  1881). 
DBSATIR,  the  name  given  to  a  collection 
of  sacred  books,  purporting  to  be  the  work  of 
the  15  old  Persian  prophets,  together  with  a 
book  of  Zoroaater.  The  collection  is  written 
in  a  language  no  longer  spoken  and  equally 
different  from  the  Zend,  the  Pehlvi  and  modern 


Sassanides,  literally  translated  the  Oesatir,  and 
accompanied  it  with  commentaries.  This  work 
was  until  the  17th  century  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  ancient  Persian  religious  doc- 
trines, interwoven  with  astrology  and  demon- 
ology;  and,  after  having  been  forgotten  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half,  wad  discovered  at 
Ispahan  and  published  at  Bombay  in  1818. 
Ersldne  addea  an  English  translation,  but  ciw- 
sidered  the  collection  as  spurious ;  and  Sylvester 
de  Sacy  believed  it  the  work  of  a  Pardee  in  the 
4th  century  of  the  Hegira,  who  invented  the 
language.  By  some,  however,  it  is  considered 
as  genuine.  No  trace  of  any  connection  with 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  ma^c  of  the  Parsees 
has  been  -found  in  the  DesStir. 

d£sAUGIERS,  di-id'zha.  Marc  AntouM 
H«deleiiie,  French  song  writer  and  dramatist : 
b,  Frdjua,  17  Nov.  1772;  d.  Paris,  9  Aug.  1827. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  CJollege 
Mazarin,  Paris.  While  visiting  San  Domingo 
he  became  a  prisoner  of  the  revolted  blacls. 
His  life  was  m  grt&t  danger,  but  he  manaf^d 
to  escape  to  the  United  States  where  he  taught 
pianoforte  playing  at  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1805  and  began  his  dramatic 
career.  His  Mrody  of  Hie  opera  'Danaids' 
{•The    Little    Danaids»)    was   acted    for  300 
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consecutive  nights.  His  vaudevilles  were  remark- 
ably successful.  As  a.  light  song  writer  he  is 
second  only,  if  indeed  second,  to  Beranger. 
Many  of  his  songs  will  live  long:  such  as  'The 
Consolations  of  Old  Age,'  '  i'ae  Picture  of 
New  Year's,>  'The  Market,>  'Sunday  Pleas- 
ures,' "The  Palais  Royal.' 

DESAULT,  de'-s6',  Pierre  Jofeph,  French 
surgeon:  b.  Magny-Vemais,  6  Feb.  1744;  d. 
Pans,  1  June  1795.  He  was  led  by  his  in- 
clination to  the  surgical  profession;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  entered  the  military  hospi- 
tal at  Befort,  where  his  situation  was  favorable 
for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of 
wounds  from  fire-arnjs,  in  which  department  he 
afterward  rose  to  great  eminence.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1764,  and  was  one  of  the  numerous 
scholars  of  the  celebrated  Petit.  After  having 
been  several  years  principal  surgeon  of  the 
hospital  De  la  Charite,  he  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  great  Hotel-Dieu  in  Paris,  in  1788. 
Here  he  founded  a  surgical  school,  in  which 
have  been  educated  many  of  ihe  most  eminent 
surgeons  of  Europe.  His  principal  merits  were 
.  that  he  brought  accuracy  and  method  into  the 
study  of  sui^ry:  improved  the  treatment  of 
fractured  bones  ^  adopting  improved  band- 
ages; and  first  introduced  into  France  the 
clinical  method  of  instruction  in  surgery.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  skill  and  boldness 
■  with  which  he  performed  operations.  Desault 
wrote  only  two  small  treatises;  but  the  Journal 
de  Chirwgie,  in  which  his  scholars  published 
his  lectures  delivered  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and 
the  'CEuvres  Chirurgicales'  (3  vols.,  1798-1803, 
Eng.  trans.,  1814),  edited  by  Bichat  under 
Desault's  name,  contain  his  whole  system.  Con- 
sult Labrune,  'Etude  sur  ta  vie  et  les  Eravaux 
de  Desault'   CBesan?on  1867). 

DESBARRES,  da-bar',  Joseph  Frederick 
Wallet,  English  military  engineer :  b.  England 
1722;  d.  Halifax,  N.  S.,  24  Oct.  1824,  In  1756 
he  sailed  as  lieutenant  for  America,  where  he 
raised,  and  for  a  time  commanded,  a  corps  of 
field  artiileiy.  In  1757  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Innians  who  had  captured  Fort  Sche- 
nectady ;  and  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Wolfe,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
while  Desbarres  was  making  a  report.  He  con- 
ducted the  subsequent  engineering  operations 
during  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  was  quar- 
termaster-general in  the  expedition  that  retook 
Newfoundland  (1762).  He  made  a  survey  of 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1763-73,  and  after- 
ward prepared  charts  of  the  North  American 
coast  for  Lord  Howe.  He  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Cape  Breton  (1784-1804),  and  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  (1805-13). 

DESCARTES,  Reni,  re'na  da-kart',  dis- 
tinguished French  philosopher :  b.  La  Haye  in 
Touraine,  31  March  1596;  d,  Stockholm,  11  Feb. 
1650.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Le  Fleche.  Here  he  studied  physics  and  philos- 
ophy according  to  the  scholastic  system  and 
snowed  especial  fondness  and  aptitude  for 
mathematics,  which  alone  seemed  to  satisfy  his 
demand  for  certain  and  clear  knowledge.  All 
else  that  he  had  learned  seemed  to  him  lacking 
in  the  clearness  and  certainty  that  would  entitle 
it  to  be  ranked  as  knowledge.  After  leaving 
school  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  continued 
his  studies.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  military 
service    of    the    Netherlands    and    afterward 


.  _     ...   always  tormented  by  donbt^  a    _    

constantly  seeking  a  method  by  which  he' could 
attain  certainty.  At  length  he  made  the  dis- 
covery of  his  famous  principle  of  certainty 
which  he  expressed  in  the  proposition,  *1  thinly 
therefore,  I  am*  {cogito  ergo  turn),  and  which 
he  regarded  as  ''the  foundations  of  a  wonderful 
science."  In  1629  he  withdrew  into  seclusion  in 
Holland,  frequently  changing  his  residence  that 
he  might  contmue  his  work  without  interruption. 
Here  he  lived  for  20  years  and  produced  the 
works  upon  which  bis  fame  rests.  In  1649  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  to  come  to  Stockholm  and  personally 
instruct  her  in  his  philosophy.  The  Queen  pre- 
ferred to  have  her  lectures  in  philosophy  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  Descartes  had  to 
proceed  to  the  palace  at  that  hour.  The  severity 
of  the  climate  and  the  life  at  court  were  in* 
jurious  to  his  naturally  weak  constitution,  and  a 
year  after  his  arrival  he  contracted  an  illness 
from  which  he  died. 

Descartes'  fame  rests  not  merely  upon 
his  contributions  to  philosophy,  however,  nut 
also  upon  his  services  to  physical  science  and 
mathematics.  He  discarded  the  old  methods  of 
explaining  physical  phenomena .  by  means  of 
final  causes,  and  insisted  that  everything  takes 
place  mechanically.  He  is  one  of  the  ciiief 
pioneers  of  the  mechanical  view  of  the  world 
and  formulates  dearly  the  fundamental  laws  of 
this  mode  of  explanation,  which  he  extends  to 
explain  all  phvsiological  processes.  In  mathe- 
matics he  maae  important  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  equations  and  was  the  originator  of 
the  science  of  analytical  geometry. 

Descartes'  principal  works  are  'The  Dis- 
course on  Method'  which  gives  a  dear  account 
of  development  of  his  thought  and  with  which 
was  published  his  'Dioptrics,'  'Meteors,'  and 
'Geometry,'  under  the  common  tille  of  'Essais 

fhilosophiques'  (1637) ;  'Meditations  on  die 
irst  Philosophy*  (1641);  'The  Principles  of 
Philosophy'  (1m4)  ;  'The  Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
wons'    (1650).     Modern  editions  of  Descartes 

e  those  by  Col   '      '"     '    *"'"" 

id  Tannery    (  .       , 

most  important  writings  have  appeareo  in  the 
English  translations  of  Veitch  (Edwbur^  1907) 
and  Torrey  (New  York  1892).  Consult  Bou- 
troux,  'L  Imagination  et  lea  math6matiques 
selon  Descartes'  (Paris  1900^;  Fischer,  'Ge- 
schichte  dcr  neuem  Philosopnie*  (Heidelberg 
1897);  FouilWe,  'Descaftes'  (Paris  1893); 
Hoffmann,  'Ren4  Descartes'  (Stuttgart  1905); 
Haldane,  'Descartes:  His  I^fe  and  Times' 
(London  1905);  Iverach,  'Descartes,  Spinoza 
and  the  New  Philosophy'  (New  York  1904); 
Mahatly,  'Descartes'  (Edinburgh  13S1)  -,  Smith, 
'Studies  in  Cartesian  Philosophy*  (London 
1902) ;  Millet,  'Descartes,  sa  vie,  ses  travaux,  et 
ses  dfcouvertes*  (2  vols.,  1871).  For  Descartes' 
philosophy  see  the  article  Cartesianism, 

Jambs  E.  Crkichitih, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Cornell 

University. 

DESCARTES'  RULE  OF  SIGNS  is  a 
theorem  by  which  the  maximum  number  of 
positive  or  negative  roots  of  an  equation  can  at 
once  be  detected  on  sight.  The  theorem  maybe 
thus  explicated :  The  number  of  positive  roots 
of  an  equation  cannot  exceed  the  number  of 
■     the  signs  of  its  coefficients,  con- 
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stdered  in  thiir  proper  order.  A  fair  example  is 
the  cubic  equadon:  F(3i>— ^— 7;e+llx-h^-0. 
Heic  are  but  two  variatioDS  'oi  ngns  otr  passing- 
from  one  extreme  term  to  the  oriier,  thimig'h  the 
intermediate  ones:  we  conclude  therefore  that 
the  cubic  cannot  nave  more  than  two  positive 
roots.  The  nuximum  number  of  negative  roots 
is  seen  on  apjAying  the  same  theorem  to  the  equa- 
tion which  is  obtained  from  the  original  l^  chang- 
ing X  into — X.  Thus  the  positive  roots  ol 
F(— i)=3x'-H7x'— llx  +  4  =  0  are  negative 
roots  of  the  original  cubic,  and  by  Descartes' 
Tti]e  cannot  exceed  three. 

DBSCEHDANTS,  as  a  tertn  of  law,  is 
applied  to  the  issue  of  a  person,  or  the  ofisprtna: 
of  Buch  issue,  to  the  farthest  generation.  Such 
descendants  have  a  prior  claim  over  collateral 
relatives  or  ascendants  in  the  inheritance  oi 
property  left  by  a  deceased  ancestor.       See 

DeSCENT. 

DESCENT  IN  LAW  is  the  transmission  of 
the  real  estate  of  a  person  dying  intestate  to  his 
heir  or  heirs.  The  title  acquired  by  the  heir.  In 
this  manner,  is  called  title  by  descent. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  law  in  England 
was  that  real  estate  could  only  descend  and 
never  ascend;  but  in  the  United  States  the  law 
has  been  changed  by  statute,  and  at  the  present 
time  real  estate  may  ascend  as  well  as  descend: 
but,  as  far  as  the  title  is  concerned,  it  is  callea 
title  by  descent 

According  to  the  old  English  law,  real  estate 
descended  to  the  oldest  son  who  was  living: 
provided  that  he  had  no  elder  brother  who  had 
died  leaving  a  son  to  survive  him;  if  all  the 
sons  had  died  without  leaving  issue,  all  of  the 
daughters  inherited  together.  There  were  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  as  in  one  part  of  England 
the  youngest  child  was  the  heir.  Estates  tail 
might  also  be  called  an  exception,  in  some 
cases,  as  an  estate  tail  female,  where  the  daugh- 
ter took  the  property;  and  if  there  wer«  no 
daughters,  the  estate  went  to  a  person  outside  of 
that  immediate  family,  the  sons  being  excluded 
absolutely.  In  die  United  States,  some  of  the 
States  have  passed  laws  by  which  any  words 
used,  in  the  grautinf^  of  on  estate,  which  would 
(^'eate  an  estate  tail  shall  be  considered,  as 
creating  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  and  by  this 
means  have  abolished  estates  tail. 

The  rules  of  descent  are  applicable  only  to 
real  estate,  although  sometimes  they  are  incor- 
rectly spoken  of  as  applying  to  personal  property 
also.  Distribution  is  the  proper  word  to  use  in 
speaking  of  personal  property. 

In  man]r  of  the  States  there  is  a  wide  <K3- 
tinction  between  the  laws  of  descent  and  those 
of  distribution.  The  laws  on  the  subject  are 
regulated  by  statute  oi  the  different  States, 
and  are  consequently  subject  to  change  at  any 
time.  These  laws  difier  materially,  and  it  is 
ther<efore  necessary  to  examine  wiUi  care  the 
statutes  of  any  particular  State  in  order  to 
determine  its  rule  on  this  subject. 

The  general  rule  in  the  United  Slates  seems 
to  be  that  real  estate,  subject  to  the  ri^s  of 
the  surviving  mouse,  descends  to  children, 
grandchildren  and  on  down  in  the  lineal  line;  in 
default  of  these  heirs,  then  to  parents,  and,  if 
thcv  are  dead,  the  estate  goes  to  collaterals ; 
and  if  there  are  no  heirs  to  the  State.  In  only 
a  few  States  arc  the  husband  and  wife  placed 


in  the  line  of  inheritance.  The  law  of  the  ^ace 
where  the  real  estate  is  situated  is  the  law  ac- 
cording to  which  the  estate  passes  to  the  heir; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  where  the  decedent 
was  domiciled. 

DESCENT  OP  MAN  AND  SELEC- 
TION IN  RELATION  TO  SEX,  The.  a 
work  by  Charles  Darwin,  published  in  1871. 
The  evidences  of  the  descent  of  man  from  some 
earlier,  less- developed  form,  collected  and 
marshaled  by  Darwin,  consist  of  minute  in- 
ferential proofs  of  similarity  of  structure,  at 
certain  stages  of  development,  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  This  similarity  is  es- 
peciajly  marked  in  the  embryonic  stages;  and 
taker  with  the  existence  in  man  of  various  ru- 
dimentary orpns,  seems  to  imply  that  he  and 
the  lower  animals  come  from  a  common  an- 
cestor. Darwin  reasons  that  the  early  ancestors 
of  man  must  have  been  more  or  less  monkey- 
like animals  of  the  great  anthropoid  group, 
and  related  to  the  progenitors  of  the  orang- 
outang, the  chimpanice  and  the  gorilla,  and 
that  his  much  remoter  ancestors  must  have  been 
aquatic.  The  'Descent  of  Man'  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  scientific  men,  and  its  in- 
fluence was  mnch  greater  than  that  of  the 
'Origin  of  Species.'  It  had  a  lasting  effect 
not  merely  on  physical  and  biolo^cal  science, 
but  on  ethical  and  religious  conceptions.  In  the 
volumes  containing  the  'Descent  of  Man'  Dar- 
win placed  his  elaborate  treatise  on  sexual  selec- 
tion, which  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
theory  of  man's  descent.  See  DAawiMUN 
Tbidbt. 

DESCHAMPS,  da-shan',  Biutache,  called 
Morel,  French  poet:  b.  Vertus,  Mame,  about 
1330-  d.  after  HIS.  He  composed  a  multitude 
of  short  poems  of  a  political  or  moral  nature. 
The  'Miroir  de  manage*  comprises  13,000  lines. 
He  wrote  also  'De  I'art  de  dieter'  (on  the  Art 
of  Poetizing).  His  works  were  edited  by  Saint 
Hilaire  (11  vols.,  1878-1903).  Consult  Hoepp- 
ner,  R,  'Eustache  Deschamps'  (Strassburg 
1904). 

DESCHANBL,  da'sha'nel',  Bmile  AoguaM 
Bti«mi«  Martin,  French  critic:  b.  Paris  1819; 
d.  1904.  He  studied  at  Paris,  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  the  Normal  School,  and 
wrote  literary  and  other  criticism  for  the  Rtmie 
det  Deux  Mondes.  These  essajq  took  on  a 
redical  quality,  especially  those  on  'Cathotic- 
isme   et   socialisme,'    which   ofiended   the  gov- 


Belgium,  where  he  engaged  in  literary 
labors  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Victor 
Hugo.  When  it  tiecame  safe  for  him  to  return 
to  France,  he  at  once  resumed  his  literaiy 
work  by  becoming  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  dts  DibaU  (1859).  In  1876  be  be- 
came depu^|^  and  was  re-elected  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  College  de  France  called  him  to 
the  chair  of  modem  literature  in  1881.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  elected  senator.  Of  his 
works  the  following  are  the  best  known:  'His- 
toire  de  la  conversation'  (185?);  'Etudes  sur 
Aristophane'  (1867);  <Le  romamisme  des 
dassiques'  (1882);  <Le  theatre  de  Voltaire' 
(1886). 
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1856.  His  father  had  been  exiled  because 
of  difficulties  with  the  government  of  Napoleon 
III.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Saint- 
BaH>e  and  the  Lyc£e  Condorcet  In  1^8  he 
became  subprefect  of  Dreux,  and  was  secretary- 
general  of  Seine-et-Uarne  and  subprefect  of 
Brest  in  1879.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1885  as  member  for  £ure-et-Loir, 
became  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  in  189Cl 
and  president  I89S-1902.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  Progressive  Republicans  and  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  He 
was  again  president  of  the  Chamber  in  1912-16. 
In  1399  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  FresiJent  of  the  Republic.  His  publications 
include  <La  Question  du  Tonkin'  (1883);  <La 
politique  frani;aise  en  Ocianie'  (1834) ;  <Les 
iRt^ets  fran^ais  dans  I'ocfan  Pacifiuue' 
(I88S);  'Orateurs  et  Hommes  d'Etat'  (1888); 
'Figures  de  f«inmes>  (1889) ;  'Figures  Ut- 
t^raires'  (1890);  'Questions  actue!les>  (1891); 
'La  decentralization'  (I89S);  <La  Question 
sociale*  (1898) ;  'La  Rfpublique  nouvelle* 
(1898);  'Quatte  ans  de  pr&idence'  (1902); 
<L^d*c  de  patrie'  (1905) ;  'Politique  in- 
t^ieure  et  ftrang^re'  (1906) ;  'A  l'Institut> 
(1907);     'L'organization     de    la    d^ocratie* 


vign4>   (1911);   'Lamartine'    (1913). 

DESCHUTES  RIVER,  Oregon^  a  river 
rising  in  the  Cascade  Range  in  KlamaUi  Ounty. 
After  a  northeasterly  course  through  Crook 
and  Wasco  counties,  it  empties  into  the  Colum- 
bia River.  Its  length  is  320  miles,  and  its  course 
for  140  miles  runs  Ihrou^  the  great  north- 
western lava  bed,  forming  a  canyon  with  walls 
lAK)  to  2,500  feet  in  deolh.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred layers  of  stratified  uva  are  thus  uncovered. 

DES  CLOIZEAUX,  dl.klwa'iS.  Alfred 
Lonii  Oliviei  Legrand,  French  minenilogist : 
b.  Beauvais  1817;  d.  1897.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  science  and  became  an  instructor 
in  the  E^le  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures, 
and  later  lectured  at  the  Ecole  Nonnale.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mineral- 
o^  at  the  Uuseum  d'Histoire  Naturelte.  Hii 
pnncipal  contributions  to  science  were  in  tiie 
study  of  the  optical  properties  of  crystals,  on 
whitii  he  based  his  cr^staJlographic  s^tem.  His 
discoveries  include  microline,  a  triclmic  potash 
feldspar  (KAiSWi)  and  the  drctilar  polariza- 
tion of  cinnabar.  On  the  subject  of  crystallog- 
raphy be  wrote  'L«^ns  de  cristallographie* 
(1861);  'Manuel  de  min*ralogie>  (2  vols., 
1862-93) ;  'Nouvelles  recherches  aur  les  prop- 
rife^  optiques  des  cristanx*  (1867).  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science* 
in  1369  and  was  awarded  the  WoUaston  medal 
by  the  Geological  Sode^  of  London  (1886). 

DESCLOT,  d!-slcI6',  Bemat,  a  Spanish 
historian  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  century.  He  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  a  Catalonian  history  of  great  Ivnguis- 
tic_value.  Oripnally  published  tmder  the  title 
'Ubre  del  r^  En  Pere,'  it  is  the  oldest  narra- 


tive of  importance  in  the  Catalan  language.  A 
C^stilian  translation  was  made  by  Rafau  Cer- 
vera  (Barcelona  1616)  and  an  edition  appeared 
in  Madrid  in  1793.  The  fint  modem  edition 
was  made  by  Bouchon  under  the  title 
'Cfarociiques  ^rangeres  relatives  aux  expedi- 
tions fransaiae*  pendant  Ic  tretciteie  siide* 
(Paris  1841). 

DESCROIZILLES,  dii-lErwa-iCl'  Frmgois 
Antoine  Henri,  French  chemist:  b.  Dieppe,  11 
June  1751;  d.  Paris,  14  April  1825.  He  studied 
chemlstiy  at  Paris  under  Rouelle,  and  later  be- 
came professor  at  Rouen.  He  devotedhimself  to 
the  technical  ap^ications  ot  the  sdeoce. 
BerthoUet  had  just  discovered  blcacbing  by 
chlorine,  when  QeKcoizilles  tried  it  with  suc- 
cess at  bis  woria  at  Leicure-let-Rouen. 
He  collected  the  chlorine  in  water  con- 
taining chalk,  and  thus  made  a  .  step, 
at  a  very  early  period,  in  the  direction 
of  bleaching-powder.  In  the  course  of  his 
operations  he  contrived  different  pieces  of  ajp- 
paratus  for  the  rapid  valuation  of  commercial 
products.  His  alkalimeter  for  the  estimation  of 
alkalis  by  Vauquelin's  method,  his  apparatus 
for  estimating  vinegar  (acetimeter),  and  for 
bleachii^  liquid  (Bertholliraeter),  are  among 
the  earliest  contributions  to  volumetric  analysis. 
He  also  invented  a  stil)  for  ^e  estimation  of 
alcohol  in  wine  and  was  the  first  to  show  that 
alum  is  a  double  salt.  He  published  a  great 
many  treatises,  especially  on  technical  chemis- 
try, one  of  considerable  value  on  a  simple 
method  of  conserving  stored  grains. 

DSSDEMONA,    the    henune    of    Shakes- 


love  the  Moor  who  visits  her  father,  by  hear- 
ing him  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  his  adventur- 
ous career.  She  marries  him  against  her 
father's  will  and  proves  a  devoted  wife,  but 
Othello,  through  the  machinations  of  lago,  is  led 
to  doubt  her  fidelity,  and,  in  a  jealous  rage, 
smothers  her.  Desdemona's  character  is  marted 
by  modesty,  sweetness  and  innocent  trustfulness. 
See  Qtbelia 

DESBADA,  des-e&'di.    See  DftsntAOE. 

DBSERET,  State  of  (from  deserel,  'Book 
of  Mormon,'  signifying  *land  of  the  honey- 
bee*), the  name  given  to  the  State  of  Utah, 
S  March  1849,  at  a  convention  of  Monnons  in 
Salt  Lake  Ci^,  when  they  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion establishing  'a  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment by  the  name  of  the  State  oi  Deseret* 
Congress  refusing  recognition  created  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah  (q.v.)  toe  year  foUowing.  Sec 
CoHPaouiSE  oe  1850. 

DESERONTO,  Canad^  atown  in  Hastings 
County,  province  of  Ontario,  on  the  Bay  of 
Quintc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Napanee  River  and 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  R^Iway.  It  is  about 
1J2  miles  east  of  Toronto.  Its  principal  manu- 
factories are  lumber-mitts,  flour  and  fumitnrc, 
car  shops,  shipyards,  chemical  works,  locomo- 
tive works,  foundry  and  iron  smelting  worics. 
It  is  an  attractive  summer  reaort.  Pop.  2,013. 
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